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N, ^ fourteenth letter of the English alpha- 
bet, is a nasal consonant, and its i^und is ob- 
tained by placing the tongue against the palate 
Und expellfpg the breath through the nostrils. 
Its prin($*4^1 sound is that heard in bun, done, 
moon ; but when followed by g or it takes 
other sounds as in singer, finger, brink. When 
final after m, it is silent, condemn. In the 
Nagart alphabet there are four symbols for n, 
the sounds of all of which occur in the English, 
although not represented in it by separate let- 
ters, chiefly caused by tlie preceding or follow- 
ing letter. There is an n in the Tamil tongue 
with a' dental nasal sound, and in Hindustani, 
Guzerathi and Mahrati, there is a nasal, usually 
a final, although sometimes a medial, which is 
scarcely sounded, although it gives a nasal 
sound to the preceding vowel. 

NA also Sna, Tib. A wild sheep of La- 
dak. Vigne calls it of^the size of an ordinary 
sheep, of a dull brownish gray colour with cur- 
ved, smooth, and four sided horns. It is called 
by de Koros, a large sheep-like-deer. Major 
Cunningham supposes it the same as the Nahur 
of Nepal, the Ovis nahur. 

NAA, a very hard, fine, close-grained, and 
very ponderous Ceylon wood. 

. , NAAD, a district. See Korambar, Nad. 

*' NAAP, a river of Chittagong. 

NAAKUIrMIN, Tam. Pleuronectes solea. 

N^AT or Nat, Tam. Anything relating to 
a lo^ity or district. See Nad. 

' NAAT CARDASI, Tam, Country paper. 

NABALUS BUNGARUS, see Naia. 

NABALUS CURTA, see Naia. 

NABAR. /Hind. Ribes leptostachyum. 

NABAT^f^,>> the ancient people of Petra in 
^Arabia. ■ 

• NABA'P^SyNn^ Pale brown color, like sugar. 

NABHA wriritery, Gia-Satlej,has an area of 
8^ ' m., a population of 276,000 souls, and 

A w lakhs. The chief is-ofth 

Sjome dtook as Hie maharajahs of Patiala and 
Jheend^b^t u the the family. 

. in the Sikh war of 1845-6 

]^t diid w^ ih jli W 1857 aud\efe re- 
wwrdpd a riwt of laud diit of the Jhujjur 

ia mala* 


Odiiia wodier. 

^ N theEtj^ch write 

ift .the^ proiioauce th< 


3reek name Neapolis, the new city,” the title 
iven to the old Canaanite town of Shechem 
rhen it was restored or rebuilt, probably 
uring Vespasian’s reign. 

NABON, see Ears. ^ 

NABONASSAR. A prince of Babylon, im- 
ier whose reign astronomical studies were much 
advanced in Chaldea. The first day of the era 
s^hich he established was Wednesday the 26th 
February 747 b. c. He is known to the Arabs 
and in mahomodan literature as Bukht oon 
Nasr. The era of Nabonassar, 1st king of the 
Chaldseans &lls on Wednesday 26th February 
L. A. c. 747. Its year was of 365 days, with- 
out any intercalary day on the 4th year. The . 
Arabic name is not very dissimilar to that used 
by the Hebrews, but Bakht-un-nasr is that by 
which the Arabs, Turks and Persians designate 
his king of the Assyrians and Babylon. But 
Oriental historians, and particularly the Per- 
sians also style him Raham, ali^ Gudarz. 
D^Herhehtf tome 3, jp. 1 ; Mignan^s Traveh^ 
p. 254. See Sennacherib ; 'Nineveh. ' . 

NABOPOLASSAR, the fathefbf Nebueltiad-* 
nezzar, became the Assuan satrap of Baby- 
lon, in the 123rd year of Nabonassar. 
danapalus, king of A^ria,. commanded' ]^im 
to march against the who had revolt^, 

but he allied himself • Cyaxarea^ and 

marched with him against 
Ion became independent on the oi^H^ction of 
Nineveh in B.C. 606. — Bunsen. 

NA-BUG-NYAH, see Kashmir. 

NACCINOLE, also Aveline, It. Hazel 

NA’CHAN-GAON, a town in the Huzur 
tahsil of the Wardha district, lying two miles 
to the south of the Pulgaon railway station, 
and about twenty-one miles from Wardha. It 
is said to be very old, and parts of the wall 
which formerly surrounded it still exist. 

NACHASH, see Serpent. 

NACHCHU Tbil. UtriculariaYasciculata, and 
U. Stellaris L. — E. i. 143 ; Cor. 180. 

NACHEZ, see Hindoo. 

NACH’H, Hind. A dance, also written kautch. 

NACHNI, Hikb. a dancing gnrl. 
NACHRAVALI, Tam. the Asees^ Him), is a 
form of hindu benediction, only bestowed by 
women and priests: it is performed by claspi- 
ing both hands over the person’s hea.d, and * 
waving over him a piece of. silver or other va-/ 
luable which , is bestowed 'in charity. The 
Tamil people similarly vmve a fowl or sheep’s 
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bead around a sick man. This is a very ancient 
ceremony, and is called ATacftmvaM. CJol. Tod 
frequently had a large salver filled with silver 
coin waved over his head, which was handed 
for distribution amongst his attendants. It is 
most appropriate from the ladies from whom 
also he had tliis performed by their proxies, 
the family priest or female attendants. It is also 
a mahomedetn rite . — ToiVs Rajasthan VoL up. 
618. See Bulain Lena. Sacrifice. 

NACHU Tel. Lemna orbiculata, also Blyxa 
octandra, iZte%. — ^Vallisneria octandra, R. iii. 
762; Oor. 166. Also applied generally to 
small aquatic plants. 

Nacre, Fr. Mother of Pearl. See Molluscs, 
Mother o’ Pearl. 


NADIR SHAH. 

days and he returned to his country with im^ 
mense plunder. Nadir Shah’s plunder destroyed 
the Mogul empire. The Mshrattas, the nor 
bob of the Carnatic, the Asof Jahi family of 
Hyderabad, the suhadars of Bengal and Oudh, 
and the Jat of Bhurtpore, all declared for inde- 
pendence and set the imperial power at defiance. 
In the fiRy-eight days that he remained, Nadir 
demolished, burnt, and ransacked aU Delhi, and 
undid the doings of several hundred years. 
The amount of booty that he is said to have car- 
ried off is, by the highest computation, seventy 
crore, and by the lowest thirty-two, Among 
it was the throne representing tlie tail of a pea- 
cock displayed, composed of precious stones, 
which still adorns the audience chamber in the 


; NACSHATRA, Hind. The Tyajya (wrongly palace at Teheran. Nadir Shah’s route into 
spelt Thyajum and Thyagum) ; that portion of India was the ordinary one, by Attock and 
a Naeshatra, which is deemed unlucky, is I.iahorc, and he returned, as appears by Abdul 
called Varjya, and the period of its duration Karim and M. Otter, by nearly the same route; 
is the Tyajya. — It is called Devi when it oc- save that instead of crossing the Indus at Attock, 
curs at day time, and Ravi when at night, he went higher up, and passed tlie borders of 
It is therefore an astrological element : hut is Sewad, in his way to Jalalabad and Kabul, 
nevertheless registered every day in the Ephe- Ahmed, styled khan or shah, king of the Ab- 
merides ; where the instant of its commence- dalla accompanied Nadir Shah to India in I7f39. 
ment is registered. Its mean duration is about In 1747, Ahmed with an aimy of 16,000 men 
4 guddia X Ih 36' European time), so that the overran the Panjab, but at Sirhind he was met 
beginning being known, tlie end may be sup- and defeated by Ahmed*’ Shah, the son of the . 
ported, with sufficient accuracy lor practical emperor of Delhi Mahomed Shah, and ho 
purposes, without actual computation. returned to Afghanistan. In 1741, he returned 

NAD, Ciw. A^torritorial division. to India, and Lahore and Multan were ceded to 

a ^DANAR KARU, an agricultuml tribe, him. He, a third time, invaded India, ttx)k and 
ysore, who preteiM to be pure siidras. plundered Delhi, but left for his native country, 
NADA UMDALITM, a district midway pestilence occurring amongst his troops. He 
between Madura and the Pulitaver country. had displaced Gliazi-ud-din from the post of 
.NADATTN, see mukhi. vizier of the emperor, and on his withdrawal, 

NADDl, Hind., a^aver, a streamlet. Ghazi-ud-din obtained the aid of the Mahrattas^ ’ 

NAPHYA-I)ESJl<i see Inscriptions. who advanced on and capt ? ired Delhi, re-instated 

NADI Beng. A caste who make Ghazi-ud-din; Raghoba, the commander of the 

ornaments of lak for mahommedan women. Mahrattas, tlien marched on Lahore, defeated 
^ADIR SHAH, a native of Khorasan. Timur, son of Ahmed, and wrested Lahore and 
« name was Tamas Kuli Khan. His Multan from the Abdajla. Ghazi-ud-din aesas- 
^unhy had been conquered in 1722 by the inated the emperor Alamgir in 1769; but in 
Ghilji, he freed his country from the Ghilji, ex- September, Ahmed had again cross^ the Indus 
polled the Turks and Russians from their pos- and invaded India. In 1760, he overfoSk the 
sesi^^ and at the request of the people re- Mahratta chiefs and defeated 
sumed the throne which he had bestowed on another. Sada Siva Rao, Bhi^^ho lurf rot 
O^^aap, son of Shah Hussain the Sufi placed Raghoba, marched to 
ni^arch of Persia. In 1738, he commenced His army was . composed of 
the se^o of Candahar, but on the emperor of cavalry and the Jaundar Surj the ; w&le 

IfeM^refusmg to restore some fugitives, he numbering about 270,000. Staiij'MtiU - ^ 
<^^ed tbe Indus with 66,000 veteran ^Idiers ; Sada Siva Rao, Bhaoy to hg x a^ AhTM,cd> This 
^ submission and advice was not followed, and the 

entered the palace poot arpies consequently wid^tetr.^^^The 
Win- On the following night a false occupied Delhi, and came in a| Pai^ 

"vm rais^ that Nadir Shah had been with Ahmed’s army of 38, 
qa^d^rea, Delhi rose cavalry, besides the 

laries. Several indecisl^i^' iSp^ 

on leartiing this^jn the morning ordered a but, on the 7th Janua# 17^>, an pbstim 
le^inl massf^re of ^ people. In this, 8,000 tie was fought. Thev^idi contto 
the ci^wafi pm^ until the Bh^ fled ^ 
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tixipt^ in disorder, and Almied’s victory waa i 
comi^letG and about 200, OOO. of the Mahratta ' 
army fell. Wiawaa Rsp, the son of the Peshwa 
was slain and after the battle, Jiinkaji Sindhia and 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi were put to death. This 
completely broke the Mahratta imperial power. 
When Nadir Shall proceeded to establish his 
aulhority in Sindh, he found the ancestor ot 
the Bahawulpoor family, a man of reputation 
. in his native districts of Shikarpoor. The Shah 
made him the ^deputy of the upper third of the 
province ; but, becoming suspicious of the whole 
clan, he resolved on removing it to Ghuznee. 
The tribe then migrated np the Sutlej, and 
seized lands by force. The Daoodpotra are 
so called from Daood (David) the first of the 
family who acquired a name. They fabulously 
trace their origin to the kaliph Abbas ; but they 
may be regarded as Sindhian Baluchi, or as 
Baluch changed by a long residence in Sindh. 
In establishing themselves on the Sutlej, they re- 
duced the remains of the ancient Luiigga and 
Johyya to further insignificance ; but they intro- 
duced the Sindhian system of canals of irriga- 
tion, and both banks of* the river below Pakput- 
hun bear witness to their original industry and 
love of agriculture. One of Nadir Shah’s, features 
ofpilicy was the colonization of the countries he 
conquered,and in pursuance thereof he encouraged 
settlement in Afghanistan by the various tribes of 
the vast Persian empire. At the time of his death 
numbers, under such intention, had reached 
Meshed, and were subsequently invited to come 
by Ahmed Shah, Durani; a large Per- 
sian force escorting treasure from India at that 
critical period, w’ere also induced to enter the 
employ of the new Afrghan sovereign, and 
renounce their native country. Hence, at 
Kabul, at this day, are found, Juaiishir, Kurd, 
Rika^ Afshar^ Baktiari, Shah Sewan, Talish, 
Baiyat, in short, representatives of every Per- 
sian tribe. Under Ahmed Shah, and his suc- 
cessors, they formed the principal, portion of 
the ghulam , khana, or household troops. 

Nadir ShAh entered Delhi on the 9th 
March 1739« and in returning from India, 
letained the Indus ht Attock. 

Hd waa ai^sdmated^ his tentat Meshid in 

^Qrass^U, by three of his officers, on 8th June 
ad; 1747 . fate of the Nadir haA,>becn 

by some mopllah,! 

; ; ^ v ^ 

year of the Hijra 
itlUch ^ries in which 

t6 4ea,th. The Eoman system 
of followed 

by ^; death of the wprthy 

KujE^m Khahj in the 

, Ri vAfa 
r.v ** Woesitd 


V -: ■-•nAga.: ■ 

The numeral values of the letters composing 
these few words, being added up, give 1193, 
the year of the Hijra, corresponding with a.d. 
1779 , in which this good king died. Ouseley 
mentions that one of the attemdants who at a 
levee presented to him pipes and coffee, was a 
grandi>n or great gi’andsoii of the mighty Nadir 
Shah.— 2V. of a Hind., Vol. ii. jp. 320 ; 
Mennells Memoir^ p. 112 ; Cunningham! B. His-- 
tory of the Sihhs^ p, 121 ; Masson^a Joumey\ 
Vol. ii, p. 297; Bumes: Chmley\ Travels^ 
Vol. ii. p. 222. See Afghan, India, Iran, Kaffir, 
Kandahar, Kazzilbash. 

NADOONG-GASS, Singh. Dalbergia moo- 
niana. — Thw. 

NADULEE, Hind. A stone engraved with a 
verse of the koran, and suspended as a cbai'm 
round the necks of children. — HerJehts. 

NAEK. a Tamil race who have adopted 
brahminism, tliey have few lands and are 
largely employed as farm servants. , 

NAEK, or Naidu, a term in use by a class of 
the Tiling sudra, as an honorific distinction. 

NAEK, in the British Indian Army a rank 
equivalent to a corporal. 

NiE-MEN, Bitrm. Eurycles Amboinensis. 
—Sal. 

NAET or Nao-ait,.a mahomedan race in the 
peninsula of India. 

NA-FARMAN, Hind: Delphinium ajacis. 

NA-FARMANl, Hind. A blue colour from 
the flower of Cheiranthusannuum. Lilac, mauve. 

NAFIEL, Arad. Galbanum officinale. Don. 

NAFR, Pers. Hind. A servant. In the west 
of Bengal the Nafr and his ofSspring are slaves 
for ever and are transferable and saleable. In 
Purneya the Nafr is sometimes a domestic slave, 
sometimes an agricultural riave. In the native 
cavalry of India the term is applied *to a horse- 
keeper or groom, also, though rarely, to a per- 
son who is hired to ride a horse, equivalent ' to 
assami. 

NAF-TALNA, Hind. Lit. shifting of the 
navel, a disease. 

NAG, Hind., a serpent, See Naga; Takshak. 

NAG, Hind. Pyrus communis, pear tree, 
see Naspati. 

NAGA, a powerful Scytliic race who appear 
to have invaded India about six centuries 
before Christ and occupied it prior to ihe 
appearance of the Aryans. In the mythology 
of India they are described as true snakes, i In 
the Persepolitan inscription, Xerxes callA him- 
self Nagua or Nuka, the Greeks ai^uc, and 
some writers have surmised that 
the true meaning of the Naga djiaiSAties of 
Kashmir and Magadha. The Na^ race seem 
to have ruled in Magadha un^ dispoSseBsed: 
hy the Aryan Pandava ; the Mannipur r^ere 
were alsp .of that Sc}rthio mce mid most of the 
Mannipur people continued: to worship snakes 
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tl^A hftginmtig:of the 19di ceiaiury, aa is 
custom ambi^t AiyiEtn. and non^Ayyan tribes 
^zoughout the Peninsula of India. Naga 
And Takshac are Sausc^t names for a snake 
or serpent, the eiablein B or Mercury. 
The race are smd to have occupied Cey- 
lon git ’ the northern and western coasts 
be^e the Christian era, and to have worship- 
ped snakesi^ v Strain calhi the people of 
Phrygia and the Hellespont the Ophio or 
serpent races, and the snake tribe was, till 
recently, one of the greatest of the tribes ofN. 
American Indians. The Naga race extended their 
power over the country of Magadha in Bahar, 
*and ruled there for ten generations. The 
brahmanical body being the chief source of 
learning, endeavour to deduce all descents from 
their ancient hooks, and Arjuna is said to be 
the ancestor of the Naga, by Ulupi. Colonel 
Tod is of opinion that the Naga or Takshak 
were huddhists. He considers the Ay of the 
Tatars, liie Yu of the Chinese, and the Ayu of 
the Poorans, to indicate the great Indu 
(Lunar) progejoitor of the three races. Boodha 
(Mercury), Sie son of Indu (the moon), became 
the patriarchal and spiritual leader ; as Fo in 
China ; Woden and Teutates, of the tribes 
migrating to Europe. Hence he believes the reli- 
gion of Budha must have been coeval with the ex- 
: utence of the Naga nations ; that it was brought 
to India Proper by them, and guided them 
i!mi^ the schism of Krishna and the Surya 
worshippers of Bal, in time depressed them : 
When the Boodha religion was modified into its 
present mild form, the Naga race were so nu- 
merous in Ceylon that it was called Nagadwipo, 
the island of Snakes, as Rhodes and Cyprus 
received the ancient designation of Ophiusa, 
from their being the residence of the Ophites 
i^ho introduced snake worship into Greece. 
A,cc^^ to Byrant, Euboea is from Oubala 


similarly to the Numii or Luzitri Balueb^ of 
the present <^y; who are foxes and the 
CuchTiwaha rajputs who are tortoises. The 
snake nation seem to have made extensive 
conquests and to have spread into North 
America. The Abbe Domenech mentions 
an Indian race in America, who traced 
their origin frdm the snakes of Scythia; the 
serpents who invaded the kingdom of the 
Lydians just before the downfallof Orsesus, were 
probably the Scythian Naga (Herod) race and 
people of this race seem to have early entered 
India and to have been ruling there when the 
Aryans arrived. The dynasty of Maghoda or 
Behar in the time o£ the Pandava were of 
the Naga race and they held sway there, for 
ten generations. A branch of them, the Nag- 
bunsee chieftains of Ramgurh Sirgooja, have 
the lunettes of their serpent ancestor engraved 
on their signets in token of their lineage. Whence 
the Scythic Naga came, whether they preceded 
or followed the Vedic Aryans, into India, or 
whether they came f5rom the N.E. whilst the Ary- 
an race advanced from the N.W. is not known. 
But they seem to have come iii contact in the 
lands where the Jumna joins the Ganges, at 
a time when the Aryans were divided as to the 
object of their worship between Indra, Siva, 
and Vishnu. One of the openingseenes of the Ma- 
habharata describes the destruction of the forest 
of Khanduva and a great sacrifice of serpents; 
and though the application of the term Nag or 
Naga has come to be taken literally, there can 
be no doubt that the descriptions in the Maha- 
bharata, and as to E^ishna’s exploits against, 
snakes, relate to the opposing Naga race. In 
India, the term Nag or Naga, is applied to the 
cobra serpent, and the race who were so dcsigr 
nated, are believed to have paid their devotions 
to that reptile. There seems nio reason to 
doubt that the Naga rulers of India, wex'o a 


^d means serpent island. The hooks of the 
"mndoos and the thoughts of the people are not 
without grand conceptions of a fa^er of all 
apd of a future state. But along with this 
tikere have ever been atheistic views, a preva- 
lence of nature worship, worship of creatures, 
like the snake, and polytheism mixed with that 
first worship of the All-Good, — ^a reverence of 
parent8,T^a spirit worship, a hero worship and 
a pure monotheism. Of the religion of the 
ancient Tam who dwelt in India, prior to the 
lldvent of the Aryans, little or nothing is known. 
!l%ey are to in ancient books, as the 

Naga, BaksE^ Dasya, Asura. The whole of 
\ihe Scylhiah^^ri^ are mythically descended 
fiozn a being hal^^imake and half-woman who 
1^ (Herod, IV., 9, 

> 10},^ the meanii^v^^^^ probably is dmt 
pAup Afere of tVQ races and the 
the ^nake aa their emblem. 


Scythic or Tiaranian race, a body of theni 
have preserved the^ independence^ in . Munifi- , 
pur, up to the present day, end ^ m the 
beginning of the 18th century hinduism had not 
m^eany progress amongst them* l^he Vedic 
deities, Indra, god of the firmame^^^yariuiay . 
of the waters, Yama, the judgeG^&e 'dead, A^ai, 
god of fire, Surya, the sun, Soxna pr Cha^drii, 
the moon, Vayu, the god of wip^, the w 
the Aditya, were mere persoiril^tiozis:^^ &e 
powers of nature, which were involoed f^ 
their wrath deprecated. 
to have had . idols nor 

curds, wines ot spirits, 
thrown into the fire : 
named as an offering to 
was occarionaily sacrifiep^f -to 
These sacrificial riteil: a^M^ 
nected . ■ with' .. their 




Uba^i^Md first offem ' 

the present day^ every morning, when perform- 
ing early worship, a water libation is poured 
fi^m the -denknar or sacrifieial spoon, the 
Aryan brahmin visits his temple and makes 
offerings to his gods^ every hindoo in India every 
Saturday, offers to the village deity, fipwers, 
cocoanuts, and at least once a month, the helot 
races make offering of cakes, and on grea»t 
occasions, the non-hindoos take rice and fiour, 
saffron, vermilion to the village deities, the Ai, 
Amma and Amman, and all worship the snake. — 
fferod'f /F”. 0-10; Wilson ; Sonnerat's Voyage^ 
jP- 162. 

■ NAGA, HilriD. A cl^ of hindoo mendicants 
who go naked and carry arms; they are now 
almost extinct ; but they used to form some- 
times mercenary bands in the service of 
hindoo princes. All hindoo sects have fol- 
lowers to whom this designation is applied. 
The Naga in all essential points, are of the 
.same description as the Viragi or Sanyasi, but 
in their zeal, they used to leave off every kind 
of covering and go naked. They are the most 
worthless and profligate members of the hindoo 
religion. They always travel with weapons, usual- 
ly a matchlock, a sword, and shield, andsangui- 
ary conflicts have occurred between the hindoo 
Naga mendicants of opposite sects. The Saiva 
Naga are very numerous in many parts of India, 
they are the particular opponents of the Viragi 
Naga, and were no doubt the leading actors in 
the bloody fray at Haridwar, in 1700, which 
excluded the Vaishnava from the great fair 
there, until the country came under the sway 
of the British, On that occasion 18,000 
Viragi were left dead on the field. A party of 
them attacked Colonel Goddard’s troops in their 
march between Dorawal and Herapur, and on 
a critical occasion 6,000 of them aided Sindhia. 
The Saiva Sanyksi smear ^eir bodies with 
ashes, allow their hair, beards and whiskers to 
grow and W|^ the projecting braid of hair 
called the jata^ like the Viragi Naga, they 
used to carry arms, and wander about in 
bodies alms or levying contributions, 

llie Saiva generally the refuse of the 

Datfdi Atit orde^^ who have no 

iheli^tionfor a Iffe of study or business. When 
weas^ ^^: the jp^aut and violent habits o£,the 
Nagk, l&ey repkter one of the better disposed 
clae^,"which%^ had origixmlly The 

to a class of theT>adu 
carry 

hiudop^ jpirales inaMnn soldierkk A sect of 
likeime termed Naga, becanse 
ablutidns (Sth^haniBmi) m 

. -uif^Eiiiek-’^ almost 

teneia o£- the 


:;kaoav V. , 

out labour, and, that few, 
a hundred, live as celel^tes^ aii^ the pei^ 
appearance of these ihei^ sleOk; with well 
covered miiscles, .suppoiHEs thto^ They 
wander to very distent places, lieg^ng for their 
math or monastery and have very sbknty cloth- 
ing, only a small strip of ^clothbetweeS^eir 
thighs. Immoralities when detected ark puhished 
by fine. The ascetic Gosain can withdraw 
from the tnoiiastery on payment of a fine, can 
marry and engage in business. Only the brah- 
man, Kshetrya and Vesya are admitted as 
gosainsi the head of the math is styled mahant. 

NA(>A,*a i*aee, or races, occupying the moun- 
tains bounding to the south, the valley of As- * 
sam, from lat. 25° N., and long. 93° E. to lat. 
26° 40’, and long. 95° 30’. But Naga is a 
term aj^ied by Europeans to forty or fifty 
tribes who occupy the space between the Khas- 
sya hills on the west, the Singpo on the east, 
Assam on the nortli and Munipur on the south. 
They do not call themselves Naga, but each 
tribe is split up into numerous clans and each is 
called after its village. The Naga, Mikir, Ka- 
chari, Garo and Kassia are the five races, in 
whose possession .chiefly are the broad high- 
lands of the Assam chain extending from the 
N.E. near the head of the Kynduayn and Nam- 
rup, on one side, along the valley of the Brah- 
maputra to its southern bend round the west- . 
ern extremity of the chain, and on the other 
side, south-westerly, along the valley th'b 
Burak and Siirmii, tliese highlands are thus * 
embraced by the valleys of the Brahmaputra 
and its affluents on all sides but the 8. E., 
where they slope to the Kynduayn. The Naga 
dialects are ; — 

Namsang, Mulung, ^ j Nogaung, Mozame Avl^ 

Miitbun, Tablong, Khari, garni. 

Joboka, Tengsa, J Angami, 

On the west, the Naga march and intermix 
with the Rang-tsa, a branch of the Kachari or 
Bodo. The term Naga is supposed derived from 
the Hindi, Nanga, naked, because they use little 
clothing, and that is manufactured and dyed by 
their women. • They come in contact with the 
Mikir, Kuki and Cachaii ; the Naga villagcsr 
of from 20 to 100 houses are fixed, and they 
crop and leave fallow their lands. They inter 
their dead at the threshold of their doors. The 
Naga race are described as simple, social, ahft 
peaceful, unless when blood has to be ayeiigbd 
ETld then he is treacherous and cruel. Semike^ is 
the name of their god of riches, Rnpiaba, a 
lignant ddly, with one eye in 'tiie cehifre of 
his terehead, and Kangaba, is a bMn^ malim- 
ons deity. The Naga lie north of Mfrhi^^ atid 
its dependencies. The AngamiNa0 aire a rude 
pagan tribe ' on the range of 
A«te*®t on the eastern frontier 
an4 Gabhtfrii : T^ speak onfe' of 
[ dialects; ^ scmth^ain Assath 
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Wav® ntHnewms Nog^a a*»<i*Singpo' ^iUedts^ clum and Assain^ 

<he Mikiir and Angaini, the langaagea of the smaU, and they have but fe# diMpe8hp «ain9^i 
JEhassia and Jaintia hiUmeh, the Boro in Ca- Like other hiU tieibeei they acfe^wledge ; ^ 
ehar, and (he Saro in the hills of that name, power of a plwraKly of g^’jv Wid aacnfic« <^ 
The Kooki occupy patii~irf llpperah and Chit- cows, pigs and fowls are offered on all ocoa^n^ 
tsumn^/^nd the Mug race are in Arrakan and The Kengina Naga, like the Angami Naga, 
^it^ong. The ^laga, Dhimidi, Hayu, Kus- inter their dead, and place the spear and shWd 
war, Kiranti, Igimbu^ Chepang and 3hraniu ot the deceas^ in ^egrare ; a few eticks with 
tongues, of which the first is Indo-Chinese, and some eggs and grains are laid upon it, and the 
the rest Himalayan, all belong to the prono- funeral ceremonies conclude with lamentations 
menaliz^ class of languages. The mountain and feasting, 

range which bounds Assam on the south is In the Keport of the British Association 
known by a great diversity of names in differ- lor 1845, Dr. Latham remarltt that the 
ent parts of its course, according to the differ- distinction between the languages of Thibet 
ent tribes by whom it is inhabited. and China, as exhibited by Klaproth, must be 

The Khassia hills rise abruptly on the south only provisional : over and above the gi*amina- 
from the plains of Silhet to the height of alwut tical analogy there is an absolute glossarial afil- 
4,000 feet, and thence more gradual!/ to 6,000 nity. Of the languages of the trans-gangetic 
ieet. The culminating imnt is Chillong hill, peninsula the same may he asserted. Where 
the elevation of which is about 6,600 feet. languages are monosyllabic slight change make 
*To the westward of the Khassia hills lie the palpable differences. The vocabularieiS of Mr. 
Garo hills which are lower, the maximum ele- Brown, for more than a score of the Burmese . 
vation being probably nowhere more than and Siamese tongues, have provided us with 
three or lour thousand feet. To the east, be- data for ethnographical comparisons. By deal- 
yond Jyntea or Jaintia, which is similar in ing with these collectively, we find in one dia- 
general character to Kha^ia, tliere appears to lect words which had been lost, in others. The 
be a considerable depression in the range, a Chinese, Thibetan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese 
largo river with an open valley penetrating far and all the so-called monosyllabic languages 
to. the north. To the oast of Cachar, again, hitherto known, are allied to each other. The 
tiiere are lofty hills, inhabited by Naga tribes, general aflinities of the Indo-Chinese tongues 
but quite unexplored, except in one place, are remarkable. With Marsden’s and Sir 
^here they were crossed by Griffith in Stamford Rafiles’ tables on the one side, and 
ti'avelliiig from upper Assam to the Hu- those of Brown and Klaproth on the other, il 
kum valley, on a tributary of the* Iran^adi. can be shown that a vast number of Malay 
The country <iccupied by the Angami Naga, roots are monosyllabic. The Malay languages 
south of Now-gong, is bounded on the are monosyllabic ones, with the superaddition 
north by the Dhunseeree river, on the soutli of infiections evolved out of composition, and 
by a' high range of mountoins, forming the euphonic processes highly .developed. Dr. liar 
boundary between the Muneepoor territory and tham is of opinion tliat the nations on the bor- 
Now-gong, Poplongmaee being the most sou- dera of British India, in tlie north-west, the 
them Angami Naga village within the dig- north-east and east, form an ethnological group 
tiict. The western boundary extends as far as which contains tlie Tibetans, the Nepal tiib^, 
Hofiffitng Hajoo. The limit of the eastern boun- several populations of the Sub-Himala^n 
dary is still undefined and unexplored ; but the range, the Burmese, the Biam^, ihe Nalaves 
peeyong liver on the north-east separates the of Pegu, the Cambojians, the C(^hin Chiu^ 
Naga in the Seebsagur district from and the Chinese, in populatiopa which coyer 
Angami Naga. From a tubular state- perhaps one-fifth of Asia. Thliir countri^^^ 
it appears, that thirty-two villages con- mostly inland, and mountainous, but 
tain^ 6,899 houses which, at four persons to the watersheds of mighty riversy the ^ 

house, would give a population of 2,756 Br^maputra; the Irawadi aw j 

Rengma Naga ^^are evidently The complexion and featured W 
.d^ceii4^ .fium the Angami Naga ; it is is that to which the tem Mongdliah 
smd thi^^ of o{)pression and applied. Though wiM 

in. th^i^^wn tiibe, they emigiuted to the danism exist, the ' majority^. 

Tokophen Naga ; but religion, but all speak a lniil|nilfi^'' 
diss^ilSe^^s and attacks frinn the l^tah veloped of all the fo rms 
: Angami them to take re- generally monosyl1al>ift 

praimt low hills in the vicinity of grammatical inriexkmi ^ 

^ ^r ^ Rtti^Naga api^ degonem- ranged utidar 3^^ 

Biltish, the 

^ v^char tnbei^, waiy h^^^^ da- j 



ooM nera^y us^ by the Niigct aa sheet 

is* Bhot' or Bot, Whidi is used ixi com-, covexing thrown over the body*! The climate 
jNmd^ as Biilt in Biiitistan, as But in is not ^Tourableto the ^Wth. of cotton, but 

/ Batany Bet in Tibet, and in the tribes known they procure abundance Sun^khoo-Ting. 
as Bhutia and Bootia, and comprises the Little In a large building celled Bangkee or th^e 
Tibetans, the natives of Ladak^ the Tibetans of Dakachang, all the boys of the vilkig|S reside, 
Tibet Pipper and the closely allied tribes of until they are married. The buimhE^ is' 
Butan. The Bhot area is bounded on the about sixty feet long, and twenty high, with 
South by India and Cashmir, on the North by gable ends. The inside of the house coh- 
‘Ghih^e Tartary, aiid on the West by Little sists of one large room, in the centre of which 
Bokhara and l^firistan. Amongst the Bhot a wood fire was burning on the ground, and 
populations may be mentioned the mahomedan wooden stools were arranged in rows for the 
Bhot of Bultistan or Little Tibet, of Kongdo, boys to sleep upon. At one end, a small room 
Skardo, Parkuta and Khartakshi, of Shigar, is partitioned oif for the accommodation of 
Chorbad, &c., the buddhist Bot of Ladak, Ilun- an elderly man, who is superintendent of the 
grung and Kunawar, the Bhot of the Chinese estabhshment. The Hilokce (a building of 
Empire ; the Tibetans of Rudok, Garo, Goga, similar dimensions and construction with the 
&c., of Lhasa and Tishu Lumbu, the Sifan, Rangke^), is devoted entirely to the use or 
the Lhopa of Butan, the Tak, the Bhot of Gar- residence of the girls of the village, who live in 
wal, Kumaon and' Nepal, the Chepang and pro- it altogether, in the same manner as the boys, 
bably the Rhondur, the Chak and Drok, the until the day of their manuage. The damsels 
Hor and the Kolo. Further east are the Kocch^ are all decently attired, a large sheet with coloured 
the Dhimal and Bodo, arratiged into the Wes- stripes is worn round the waist, extending to 
tern Bodo of Sikkim and Ihe Butan frontier, the knees, a blue cloth is folded over the 
und the Eastern Bodo or Burro of Assam and breast under the the arms ; a profusion of glass 
Oachai*, — ^the Garo, the Kasia, the Mikir. On bead necklaces adorned their necks wi^ a 
the south are the hill tribes of Assam, the Aka, number of brass ear-rings of all sizes. An old 
Dofia, Ahor, Miri and Bpr^ Abor tribes, the woman superintends the establishment, and 
Mishmi, Muttiick, Singhpo and Jili, with the the utmost order prevails in both the Rang- 
Naga In Assam. The color of the Bhot and kee and the Hilokee. The hoys and girls 
buddhist populations are of various shades of take their meals with their parents, work for 
white, yellow and brown; while that of the them during the day, and at night retire to 
pagan races is various hues of black. their respective asylums ; all the youths see 

The Naga do not consume milk, and cattle the girls during the day without the smallest 
are not used for tilliiig the ground, but are restraint, and they select their own wives, and 
kept chiefly for sacrifices and feasts. They are married by the consent of their parents, 
have many pigs and fowls, and eat every kind Mr. Butler relates that “in the afternoon, the 
of flesh. That of the elephant is highly chief came down toAour camp with all the 
esteemed and a dead elephant is a glorious unmarried girls of tlie village. Line having 
prize ^r a whole village. It is al^ said been formed, and the camp assembled, two 
that they ' are net averse to tiger’s flesh, damsels stepped out in front of the party, 
Thrir hous^,, are gable-^nded, and about and danced with a peculiar kind of hop-step 
thirty or fi>rty long by twelve or sixteen feet on one leg alternately, different from any-^ 
wide. Each house is divided off into one or thing 1 have ever seen, in excellent time, to a 
two rooms ; the pigs, fowls j wife, and children, song and clai)ping of hands by the young men. 
are ail hilled toother, with the grain in In stature the Naga women are short tod 
lai^ bamboo bcMkets five feet high and four athletic^ with flat noses, small sharp eyes, the 
in ^metOT, in Sesame room. In one corner is upper firont teeth projecting a litde ; and .the 
seen a tremgh filled with some kind of fermented hair cut short whilst single, but when married^ 
Uquor made of rice, which was tMbk and white the hair is allowed to grow long* They are 
and to the sezise of smell. In coarse and plam, which is not to be wondered; 

thU cups or gourd at, as they penorm all manner of drudgery in 

bottie^ymd the field, supply the house with lyater and 

aboutVih the stm^i^ litfle^ courtyards, and and make whatever clothing is y^uii^ bjr the 

family. The Naga he adds eiUfc^d^^y vM-ts* 
elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, 

The Ni^ of fowls ; but, strange to say they haye ifo 

^ The Kocddrace, xmtvinhabitante o^^^^ 

and:^ mad^ of Gachar, in the Nb^ng district, aver that they 

«talks of the P isf of a browti ootodr (tiie Kooki) emigra^^ 

Cachari in the ^ioign K^en Chundeiir, about ; 



NAOA. 

1800^ aiidfa ih€ ; years A Gobind 

; (^undeFt of Cachar,^ ciiaployed th^m to 

mge war inth Tooleeram Senaputtee. In tbe 
: y^ 1846*47, several , colonies of new Kooki 
imniigrated from Tip^rah, via the bed of the 
Barah river, and joined Iheir brethren in 
Nordiern Cachar. The number of tribes, and 
the total population of all classes residing inNorth- 
ern Caclmr, is estimated by the following table 
' at 21,345 souls, reckoning five to each house. 


ifames of Clans. 

Number of 
lloiisos. 

Total of each 
Clan. 

Hozoe Cachari. 

2^4 

lilTO 

sail Cachari 

788 

3,040 

Mikir 

364 

1,820 

Old Kooki 

667 

3,335 

New Kooki 

1,515 

. 7,676 

Naga 

701 

3,505 


. They live in the most friendly terms with the 
Kachang Naga and Mikir tribes, and are 
greatly respected by them for their known 
marti^ , character. The marauding Angami 
Naga ][ook on the Kooki with awe or respect 
aiid have, in consequence, never dared to attJick 
them. In the Tipparah district there are 
innumerable tribes or clans of Kooki under 
ihe rule of hereditary rajahs or chiefs. In 
Northern Cachar the principal old clans are 
four in* number, viz. : Khelemah, Kanthoe, 
Bete, Lamkron, and with the last colony several 
rajahs or chiels had arrived, * whom all the 
Kooki seem to respect. They are divided 
into three clans, with 41 villages and 1,515 
houses, as follows : — 

' Jangsen clan 28 . . 907 

Taddaee 12 . . 656 

Shingshoon 1 . . 52 

If a woman leave her husband, and is guilty 
of adrdtery, the injured husband, invites the 
- members of the council to visit him at his house, 
places a jug of liquor before them, and states his 
complaint. The faithless woman is not taken 
back by her injured husband, but is permitted 
to retnain with the defendant. 

The dress of the Angami Naga consists of a blue 
or black kilt, prettily ornamented with cowrie 
shells : and a coarse brown cloth made of the bark 
. of the nettle-plant is loosely thrown over the 
shpulderai. The warrior wears a collar round 
thwn^k, reaching to the waist, made of goat’s- 
hair^ dy^ red, intermixed with long flowing 
blocks persons he has killed, and 

• dinamoilj^M^i^th cowrie shells. No one is 
; ;:Onti.tleA:' .these insignia of honour, unless 
' ho. has . of lus enemies, and brought 

; hbipe theirih^^ Angami village has a 

g^lity of its o'vriiii Their government is decidedly 
^^detiioerfktio. The crime ^murder cannot be ex«- 
; the relatipbys of the murdered pe^^ 

murderery without 
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reference to the Council of elders, imlesa /the d^ 
Hnquent take refUi^in another village, when he 
may escape for years^ but he is Ulvet safe. 
Years after the deed has been committedhe may 
be smrprised and killed, for revenge is con- 
sidered a sacred duty never to be neglected or 
forgotten. Adultery is also an offence^ that 
admits of no compromise. If a man -s wife is 
seduced, the injured husband will siirely spear 
the seducer 4 >n the first opportunity, 

Angami Naga imagine there are many g^, 
or good and evil spirits, residing in their 
hills. To one, they offer up saiprifices of 
cows and mithuh ; to another, dogs ; and 
to a third, cocks and spirituous liquor. At 
sixteen years of age a youth puts on ivory 
armlets, or else wooden, or red-coloured 
cane collars, round his neck. He suspends the 
conch shells with a black thread, puts brass 
earrings into his ears, and wears the black 
kilt; and if a man has killed another in war, 
he wears three or four rows of cowries round 
the kilt, and ties up his hair wdth a cotton 
band. If a man has killed another in war, 
he is entitled to wear one feather of the 
dlmne’s bird stuck in his hair, and one feather 
is added for every man he has killed, and 
these feathers are also fastened to their shields. 
They also use coloured plaited cane leggings, 
wear the war sword, spear, shield, and choonga 
or tube for carrying panjies. They also attach 
to the top of the shield two pieces of wood in 
the shape of buffalo horns, with locks of hair 
of human beings killed in action hanging from 
the centre. Before they set out on a war ex- 
pedition, all assemble together and decide on 
the village to be attacked, and the chief ap- 
pointed to command the party consults the 
usual omens, which proving propitious, a fi)wl is 
killed and cooked, and all partake of it. They 
then provide themselves with spears, shields, 
and a panjie choonga, and cooking two days 
food wrap it up in leaves in baskets with some 
meat, and set out for the village to be attacked, 
near which they lie in ambush during the 
night till the break of day, when they Jewish in 
upon it with a great noise, and spear the 
they meet with, and afterwards cut off the 
head, hands, and feet, of their enemi^/ rcdl 
them up in a cloth, and return home. 
then take the skulls to each house in the 
lage and throw rice and spirits over' md 
tell the skulls to caB iheir relatly^ 
who has cut off the head keSj^lt 
bedstead five days : during ^ 
riors eat no food and 4n 

not cook in their ^ 

After the. fifth./' toy, 
skuhs ..are buriedt:<;to4^.f^.:;8^^^^t^^ 
jagii and co^i - 41^ i which;/ 
return' to. their 




out xiiagl; on inroad A Nuga 

cau uoYiar giTd nftim rev^sagb : be must ay^ge 
the deipli of a r^tiye in some Vray or oiber,, 
either by stealth or surprise ; kill one or two iti 
return, and carry oiOP their heads, panjying the 
roada^r their retreat to prevent their being 
pursued. When a respectable man dies inthe viL- 
lage, the inhabitants do not quit it for three days, 
and keep the body in the house, after which they 
kill cows and pigs, and give a least of. rice and 
spirits to the whole community. The body is 
then conveyed to the burying-ground, where it 
is interred, and a stone tomb is built over the 
grave, three or four feet high, and all the men, 
being dressed in their war habiliments, make a 
great noise, and jump about, and say, “ What 
spirit has come and killed our friend ? Wliere 
have you fled to ?” They then place on the 
grave all the articles of dress worn by the 
deceased, as well as his arms, his sword, spear, 
shields, panjie tube, wearing apparel, bamboo 
spiritroup, spirit-gourd bottle, waistband, shells 
worn round the neck and arms, red cane arm- 
lets, caiic bands worn on the legs, and coloured 
cane leggings and dhunes feathers worn in the 
head. Such is the custom on the death (^f men ; 
but if a woman die, her petticoat waistband, 
cloth tied over tlie breasts, brass ornaments 
worn on the arms, and necklaces and spirit- 
gourd bottle, shuttle tor weaving, spinning stick 
for cotton, cotton thread, dhan grain, pestle 
and mortar for cleaning rice, are all placed on 
her grave. The skulls of pigs and cows are 
likewise stuck upon sticks at one end of the 
grave in memory of the hospitality exer- 
. cised by the deceased. A woman may live 
with a man without being married, and then 
go to another ; but she gives up her progeny, 
and the children remain with the father. If a 
Naga divorce his wife for any fault, she does 
not return to her parents, but resides in a house 
by herself, and she can marry again. If a man 
commit adultery his head is cut off. If a chief 
is caught in the fact, he is killed. When the 
Angami Naga have nothing to do, they sit about 
on the tombs in groups, and pass the day in 
drinking spirits and gossipping, and form- 
ing plam for hostile inroads on their neigh- 
boiirs.^^ V T^ pits in. the jungles 

six or seven feet deep, and fill them with pan- 
jies, that if any animal should fall into the pit 
it would be The surtace of the pit is 

cbyered over whh^^^^ and leaves of trees, 

and the new earth t^^ Their mode of 

t^^g oatbs^u^ When they swear to 

keep '.dhef peace^ or to • peribrm any promise, 
they , plaice 'the^ gun or a spear 

betw^n thriir teeth, rigniQrjj^ by this ceremony 
thbt^' If jdiey; do aot a^^ agreement^ 

they are pfep^^ either of the two 

wedppiui^. ' Attpther siniple but equally hintog 


oath is, for iwQ parii^ tb 

a piece bf sp^4^n,'and it cut into 

two pieces, leaving a. UW in tl)^ of e^ 
party ; bdt the most sacred oatih» it is said, 
for each party to take a fowlj one by the head 
and the Ollier by^tlxe legs, and in tnis. manner 
to pull it asunder, intimating tliat treachery or 
breach of agreement 'Would merit the same 
treatments They likewise erect a large stone 
as a imoiiument on the occasion of taking, an;' 
oath, and say that, as long as this stone stands- 
on the earth, no differences shall occur between 
The only weapons used by the Angami 
Naga are a spear and dao, a short sword or 
hand-bill. Amongst the Naga it is consider- 
ed a point of honour to recover the skulls of 
their friends. It is also totally iucompatible with • 
Naga honour to forego diking revenge, and it 
is incumbent on him to ransom or recover the 
skull of a relative murdered or captured in war. 

Buttlefs Travels ami Adventures in Assarn^ 
jpp. 47 — 158; Wilson ; Latham : Mr. llodg^- 
san No. 6 o/ 1865, of Bemj. As. S, oe. Joiirn,; 
Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol.y p. 57. LaJthams JJesc. 
Ethn,; Latham in Report British Association. 
Bee Mozome : Kuki ; India. 

NAGA. Beno. Cy perns per tennis.* 

N 2 IG A, also Nag, Hind. The term by which, 
in the Hindi tongue, the Naja snake is desig- 
nated. It is the veneinous snalvc known to 
Europeans as tlie cobra, also cobra di capello, 
the term cobra, being the ordinary name by 
which Europeans in India- designate the Naja 
genus of venemous Colubrine snakes of the 
family EJapidso. There is only one species, the • 
Naja tripudians, Merr.n which has a moderate 
body with ratlier short tail. It has a small 
or moderate eye wjth a round pupil, a poison 
fang in front of the maxillary, which is but 
little moveable or erectile, and only one tooth 
behind. The anterior ribs are elongate and 
erectile, and the skin of the neck is dilatable. 
When the cobra rises in play, or for amuse-^ 
ment, it spreads out the skin of the neck, from 
which it gets the Spanish name of “ Cobra di 
Capello,” in English the “ Hooded Snake.” Its 
bite is certain death. It is said that the poison 
•can be combatted by injecting potash into the 
veins, but, owing to the rapidity of the poisons 
action, this, even if true, is valueless. Noijr: 
withstanding this, the natives of Ceylon do p;ot 
kill the cobra when caught, but enclose it; in a> 
mat bag with some boiled rice for forf, and 
place it thus in a flowing streant^ ‘ tv Guzerat 
the hindbos do not kill this or snake. 

There are two varieties of the W ; 

(a.) Hhe spectacled or Bin-ocett^ cobra, has 
its neck, on the steel brown skin, marked 
with a white, black edged cj enclosing at; 
either extremity a black ocellus. It is only' 
seen when the hood is expanded. It is lbun<I^ii: 
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^ and in Bnrmali-t grows to 

6^ feet. (b.) 'fhe monocellate or one marked 
cobra, has a piain white ocellus, with black/ 
ocMitre, ‘and margin, and grows to 4^ (eet in 
length. It is the cobrft of Central Ipdia and 
Burmah. The cobra is worshipped by all the 
races following hinduism and by nearly all 
the non-Aryan races in British India, and its 
form, as an idol, with one, three or nine heads, 
'^n stone or bra^, may, in India, be everywhere 
seen. It is generally bending over the idol 
of the lingam. The cobra sonietiines swims 
out to sea. The Indian genera and species oi 
the ^mily Elapidoe are as under : 

Hamadryas elaps, Schl,, Andamans, 

Naja tripudians, Mert\ Bengal, Pegu, Tenassenm. 
Syn., N. lutoscena, Lour. 

N. kaonthia, Lesson. 

* N. sputatrix, 

N. atra, Cantor. 

Syn., N. larvatii, Cantor. 

Var a with spectacles. 

A without spectacles. 

' Bungarus cseruleiw, Sch., Cialcutta, Pegu, 
tro^doiiotus, 

ceyionicus, Gunth.^ Ceylon. 

Xenureleps bungaroides, Cantor., Cherrapimji. 
Hegsbroplus tlaviceiis, lUin., Mergui, Penang. 

- Biaps MCLellancUi, JKet».i^A8aam, Pegu. 

xnelonurus, Cantor., Pegu, Tentisserim. 
intestinalis, 'Latir,, Singapore. 

Oallophis bivirgatua, Boie* Malay iKjiiinsula. 
intestinalis, Zawr., Malay peninsula, 
gracilis, Gray. Peawig, Singai)oro. • 
McClollandii, Reiiih., Himalaya, hopal. 
annularis, GMr., Assam, 
trimaculatus, Tenassenm, Bengal, 

maculiceps, Othr., Malay peninsula, 
nigrescens, 6?^Ar., Neilgherries. 

NAOAor Sesh Naga, see Indra, Naga-droog. 
NAGA Batta Deva, see Inscriptions, 
i NA6ABALI, Tel. Chavica betlc, — 

r w. J. 

NAGA BUTiLA, Sans. Wcbera tetranda. 
NAGA CESAKA, Sans. Mesua ferrea. 

; NAGA-CHAUTI, see Serpent, Snake. 

NAG AD AN A, Hind. Artemisia vulgaris, L. 
NAGA-DANTE, or Ncla-amida. Tel. Jatro- 
. pha glauca. 

NAGA DANTI CHETTU, Tel. Tiaridium 
indicum, Lem . — Heliotropium In. R. 1 454. 
r^meede, x. 48. W. 466. 

■NAGADI have a complexion invariably of 


4 NAQAddBGHATl; 

their settlements, that he was ^nvmced all 
were of theTak, Takshac, or Nagvaim race 
from Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anu|rior to 
Vicramaditya, under their leader Sehesnaga, 
conquered India, and whose era must be the 
limit of Agnicula antiquity. — TodC$ Rajetsihan^ 
Vol. ii. p. 445. 

NAGADSAKA, see Bhattiya. 

NAGA GILT GICHCHA, Tel. Crotalaria 
trifbliastrum, Willd. — li, iii. 277— W. and A, 
597 ; Ic. 421 — C. verrucosa, W. and A. 678 
— jR. iii. 273. 

NAGA GOLUGU, Tel. Murraya exotica, 
L.—R. ii. S74.— W. and A. 335 ; /c..96. 

NAG AH A, Singh. Mesua ferrea, Linn. D.C. 

NAGA-KESARA, Sans., also Naga keaara 
chettu, Tel. Mesua ferrea . — Linn I). G. 

NAGA KESARA CHETTU, or Gajapush- 
pamu, Tel. Mesua roxburghii, R W. III. i., 
127; Ic. 118-961.— JB. ii. 605. 

NAGA-KULI. Battisa-S’iralen is a town in 
Sattara collectorate in lat. 16° 57*, N. long. 
74° 15', famous ^ a place of serpent-worship. 
Here, at the present day, the snakes called 
Nagakiili, said to be not very poisonous, are 
actually caught on the day of the Nagapan- 
chanii, and kept either in eartlieni pots or 
covered bamboo baskets. They are fed with 
milk and edibles, and worshipped in other res- 
pects, like the snake images and drawings of 
snakes. The day after the Naga-parichami, 
they are taken back to the jungles and set free. 
There is at this town a curious tradition in con- 
nection with the Gorakha-chincha tree (Adanso- 
nia digitata) or the tamarind of Gorakha. Tra- 
dition ascribes this tree to be the result of a 
miracle performed by a saint called Gorakha- 
natha or Gorakshanatha. 

NAGAKUNNY, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a whitish brown colour, used for building in 
general . — Colonel Frith. 

NAGALAM, Tel. Jatropha curcas. 

NAGALI DUMPA, or Tiragali pendalam, 
Tel. Dioscorea, sp. 

NAGA MALLE, Tel. Rhinacanthus com- 
munis, Nees . — W. Ic. 464 — Justicia nasuta, JB. 
i. 120 — Kheede ix. 69., also Jasminum lati- 
folium, ii, Vrtr. 


the dee^^ thick and curly, NAGA-LEKA-BAUIWANLU. The Chip- , 

'ftheir features brutish, theii* forms dimixiutivc pegiree or Nagaleka baljee wanloo are wofahip-: 
83. pers of Siva, in the form of a cobra. 

NAGA PONDA, Tel. Bryonia rostrata, The Siva Chippoga wanloo, wordiippciw 

pilosa, R. iii. 726. of Siva, they are found in the Bellary cpUecr . 

’ ' :#N^ Colonel Tod shows, in the torate of ’the Madras Ceded DUtricts. . * 

the Rahtor race con- NAGA-MANIPURI, see India. ‘ , 

Nagore, or Na^-^roog, (the Serpent^ NAGAMA VALLE, Max^^ ■ B 
^i^i^e)j frpm to Mphil, who held fourteen anguina.~.Roa 7 &. ^ ^ 

iif ^dred and forty villages so late as the NAGA-MOOTHA, Hind/ C yperW 
yipeiittii ceivfeury. So many of to colonies of NAQAiMUGHAtl/ TaM; 

bestowed to name of serpeiit on grandiflorum,--(7i'towy/ . 
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NAGA MULtrl, TjiM. Rhinax^^ of Npi^poutche office of the 

commii^. snake : women are commonly cbiarged with this 

NAdK^ MUSADA, also Naga Miisadi, Tel. ceremony. On certain ^ys of the year, he says 
Strychnos colubrina.— Zrtan. when they choose to perform it^ they go to the 

NAGA MUSHIN, . or Tige mushini, Tel. banks of those tanks where thearichii and margb- 
Tiliacora acuminata, Miers — Hooh f and Th, sier grow ; they carry under these trees' a stone 
— Cocculus ao. W. and A. 44. — Menispermum figure, representing a lingam, between two 
ac. i2.1ii. 806-202 ; but, at 442, O’Sh. applies ‘Snakes : they bathe themselves, and, after ablu- 
it to Strychnos colubrina ; with more pre- tion, they wash the lingam, and bum befere it 
bability it may be given to S. bicirrhosa, which soni^ pieces of wood particularly assigned 
is commonly called Tige mushti. this sacrifice, throw flowers upon it, and ask of 

NAGANTAKA, Sans., from naga, a ser- i£^ riches, or numerous posterity and a long life 
pent, and antaka, the end. See Garuda or to their husbands.” A Singhalese does hot kill 
Guruda, Serpent. a cobra, .but encloses it in a wooden cage;' A Naga 

NAGA-P AN CH AMI, a festival much attend- temple, dedicated to the goddess Naga Tambiran, 
cd to by all the hindoo religionists of British exists in the island of Nainatavoe, S. W. of 
India. The Naga serpent deity is worship- Jaffna, in which consecrated serpents are reared 
ped by all hindoos on the Nagapanclaami, by the pandarams and daily fed at the ex- 
held on the fifth lunar day of the pense of the worahippers. Such temples are 
month Sravan ; offerings arc then made to be seen in many places in the south of India: 
to snakes, of milk, grain and other articles there are several in the town of Madras, and 
poured into holes. The crest and signature of one of great extent at Vasarapad a suburban 
the raja of Chota Nagpur is the head and hood village on its north, where crowds of brahman 
of a snake called Nagsant. Nagapancharni is women come every Sunday morning to wor- 
thc fifth day of the first or bright half of the lunar ship. The priests are the wild Yenadi. 
month, named S’ravana, which generally cor- Amongst the Tartar races, who designated 
responds with Aijgust and September of the their septs after some beast, as the Naga or 
Christian year. S’ravana is a month in which snake, the lungaha or wolf* ^ the lumri or 
the hindoos generally have some vrata or cere- numri or fox, the sessu or hare, cutchwah 6r 
mony to perform every day, and sometimes tortoise, &;c., the sept reverenced the creature 
more than one festival occurs on one and the from which they took thdu5 name. Few subjects 
same day. The fifth day of the month is con- have more occupied the botice of the learned 
sidered sacred to the Naga or serpent. On world than the mysteries of Ophite worship, 
this day, early in the morning, each family which are to be traced wherever there existed a 
brings an earthen representation of a serpent, remnant of civilization, or indeed of humanity ; 
or paints a family of five, seven, or nine scr- among the savages of the savannahs of 
pents, with rubbed sandalwood or turmeric. If; America, and the magi of Pars, with whom it 
there be a . temple, of the Naga in the vil- i was the type of etil, their Ahrimanes. The 
lage, every one goes there to perform wor- Naga, or serpent-genii of the Rajpoots, have a 
ship. The serpent goddess is worshipped in semi-human structure, precisely as Diodorus 
the Euphorbia antiquorum. The goddess mother describes the snake-mother of the Scythse, in 
of the serpents, and goddess presiding over them whose country originated this serpent-worship, 
is Manasa, the object of love and devotion, and, engrafted on tlie tenets of Zerdusht, of the 
as the name implies, an allegorical creation. Purans, of the priesthood of Egypt, and on the 
Indeed, tree and serpent worship may be said fables of early Greece. Dupms, Volney, and 
to have originated partly, if not entirely, in the other expounders . of the mystery, have given 
imagination of the people, and in figures of an astronomical solution to what they deem a 
speech. The chief of the serpents is Anant'a, varied ramification of an ancient fiible, of 
eternity, literally endless, of which the univerr which that of Greece, “ the dragon guarding 
sally acknowledged symbol is a coiled snake, the fruits of Hesperides,” may be considewd 
Though Jrepfesented as the support of Vishnu, the most elegant version. Had these learnnd 
while floating on the fathomless sea of chaos men seen those ancient sculptures in India, 
before' creatioh (Gbd ii\ eternity,) he is, in the which represent “ the fall,” they might have 
Piir^M^ d^ribed as having the form of Vishnu changed their opinion. The tramtiong of the 
meaning; perhaps, the eteimity of Vishnu. Jains or Budhists, (originating ih tliQ land of 
The; Caiiara district in the South of India the Takyac, or Turkist’han) assertv ^^ creation 
may be smd to be sacred to serpent-worship, of the human species in pairs, c^led joogal, 
In the* C^harese districts; generaUy, the Naga- who, fed of the ever-fructiiying calpa vrisha^ 
panch^i festival is celebiAted, as in the Dek- which possesses all the character of the Tree 
kap:, m ^ of Life, like it bearing 

Sonne^at relates (Voyage p. 162) that ‘*the « Ambrosial fruit of vegetable gold 
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. which termed arnrita, and ::^hdered then 
^immortal; A drawing brought by Coh Coombs 
from a sculpiured column in a cave temple 
the south of India, represents the first pair 
the foot of this ambrosial tree, and a serpen 
entwined among the heavily laden boughs 
• presenting to them some; of the fruit from hi 
mouth. The tempter appears to be at thai 
part of his discourse, when 

his words, replete with guile, ‘ 

" Into her heart too easy entrance won, 

“ Fixed on the fruit she gazed.” 

This is a curious subject to be engraved on an 
ancient pagan temple ; if Jain or Budhist, the 
interest would be considerably enhanced. Tlu 
fifth of Sravan is the Nagpanchami, or day se* 
.apart for the propitiation of the chief of the rep- 
\ tile race, the Naga or serpent. On this festiv^. 
at Oodipoor, as well as throughout India, they 
strew particular plants about the threshold 
to prevent the entrance of reptiles. 

NAGAPATTANA, a town in the district o^ 
Tanjore, "with a celebrated temple of Naga-na- 
tha : inside the temple near the idol of Naga-na- 
tha, there is a white ant hill to which large 
offerings are made in honor of the serpent-ggd 

NAGA-PUSING, Malay. The auris of a 
species of anisthiria? growing at Singapore, 
which display much irrite-bility when warmth 
is applied. 

NAGA and kfiAySIA tllLLS. The moun- 
jbain range which bbutids Assam on the south is 
known by a great d^teraity of names in differ- 
ent parts of its course, according to the differ- 
ent tribes by whom it is inhabited. 

The Khasia of Cbssyah hills rise abruptly on 
the south from the plains bf Silhet to the height 
of about 4,00it) feet, and thence more gradually 
to 6,000 feet. The culminating point is Chi I- 
long hill, the elevation of which is about 
6,600 feet. 

To the westward of the Khasia hills lie the 
&axo hifis,. which are lower, the maximum ele- 
vation being probably no where more than 
three or four thousand feet. To the east, be- 
yond Jynt^a or Jaintia, which is similar in 
general character to Khasia, there appears to 
be a considerable depression in the range, a 
Jarge river with an open valley penetrating far 
to the north. To east of Cachar again 
there are lofty hills, inhabited by Naga tribes, 
and also quite unexplored, except in one place, 
where they were crossed by Griffith in travel- 
ling from Upper Assam to the Hukum valley. 
On a tributaryv^f the Irawa<li. The Burak and 
Surinu rivers in valleys of the Assam chain. 

The Naga, i^ikir, Gafo, and Khas- 

a^iare five races in whose possession 
obi^y, are the bioad lands of the Assam chain 
lib^iSbeUdiiig from the N. E. near Kynduayn and 


western extremity of the chain ; and, (m 
other side, south-westerly^ along the valley of. 
the Burak and Surmu : these highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahma^ 
putra and its affluents on all sides but the 
E., where they slope to the Kynduayn. The 
Garo are called by the villagers and upper 
hill people, Coonch Garo ;• though they them- 
selves, if asked of what race* they are, wiU 
answer, “ Garo,” and not give themselves 
other tribal appellation though there are many 
tribes of the Garo. A Garo is a stout, welf- 
shaped man ; hardy, and able to do much 
work ; of a surly look ; flat caffre-like nose ; 
small eyes, generally blue or brown ; forehead 
wrinkled, and over-hanging eye-brow ; with 
large moutli, thick lips, and face round and 
short : their colour is of a light or deep brown, 
The women are short and squat, with masculine 
expression of face ; in tlie features they differ 
little from the men. The dress* of these people 
corresponds . with their persons. They eat all 
manner of food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and 
the blood of ail animals. The last is baked 
over a slow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till 
it becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to an excess. Liquor is 
put into the mouths of infants almost as soon 
as they are able to swallow. Their religion is 
a mixed hinduism and shamanism, they worship 
Mahadeva; and at Baunjaur, a pass in the 
hills, they worship the sun and moon. To 
ascertain which of the two they are to worship 
upon any particular occasion, their priest takes a 
cup of water, and some wheat : first calling the 
name of the sun, he drops a grain into the water ; 
if it sink, they are then to worship the sun ; 
and should it not sink, they then would drop 
another grain in the name of the moon, and 
so on till one of the grains sink. All reli- . 
gious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog. 
Except milk they use everything. They live 
n houses raised from the ground on piles. 
The youngest daughter inherits. The woman 
marries the brother of her deceased husband ; 
fhe die, the next: if all, the father, The 
dead are kept tour days, then burnt amidst 
feasting and drinking and the sshes buried on^ 
he spot. A small dish of bell metal with 
bossed figures, called a Dep-Kora is ' hung iqi 
as a household god and worshipped aiid satsri;- 
ficed to : and the Garo believe that when the 
household are asleep, the Deo or figtd^ . of the 
Kora issues in search of fodd and returns its 
.ora to rest. The Garo are under Brit^h epn^* 
trol. They are classed as Chs-Unna (8 
nd Das Anna (10 Aimas) but they 
hemselves one and the samS pSoj^e* 


. _ on one side, along tbe yalley of the . aharp tambn panji fenr 

to its aou&etii bend ronud the I as a means of oppoang^ - ^ 
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in 1848/they consented to abst^ hang- the British, tiptwithstonding the strenuohs 

ing human skulls in their houses. They^ build efforts made to enlist him in the rpolts of the 
their houses on piles. The Marquis of hill tribes. The Nustung territory forms the 
Hastings’ description^ however, somewhat South West portion of the Cossyah district, and 
differs from the above. He says they are borders on the Garo country ; and its rajah en- - 
dmded into many independent commu- tered into a convention with the British that, 
nities, or rather clans, acting together from should it be at any time requisite to the latter 
a principal of common origin, but without power to move troops in the Garo hills from the 
any ostensible head of their league. With eastward, they shall have a free passage through 
them all property and authority descends whol- his territory. His turbulent and refractory ; 
ly in the female line. On the death of the neighbours are the Jynteah, Cossyah, Garo, 
mother, the bulk of the family possessions must Bhbotanese, Naga, and Abor. Dr. Buchanan 
be to the favourite daughter (if there be more Hamilton says, the under bark of the Celtis 
than one,) who is designated as such, without orientalis tree, like that of the West India Cel- 
regard to primogeniture, during the life-time of tis, consisting of numerous reticulated fibres, 
her parent. The widower has a stipend secur- forms a kind of natural cloth, used by the Garo 
ed to him at the time of marriage. A moder- for covering their nakedness. (‘ Lin. Trans.,’ 
ate portion is given to each of the other sisters, xvii, p. 209). He also describes it in his re- 
A son receives nothing whatever, it being held port on Assam, as a kind of rug worn by the 
among the Garo that a man can always main- Garo in the cold weather, and serving them as 
tain himself by labour. The woman acknow- a blanket by night. Captain Reynolds sent a 
1 edged as chief in each of the clans is called specimen of it to the Agri-Horticultural Sp- 
Muhar. Her husband is termed Muharree. ciety ; the Garo make several such • cloths of 
He is her representative in all concerns, but different colours from various barks. The Garb 
obtains no right in her property. The clan who come to the plains, generally buy, some 
will interfere if they see the possessions of the small ends of cloths from the Bengalees,^ to at- 
Muhar in course of dissipation. If a daughter tend the hauts (fairs) in, not as clothing to 
be the issue of the marriage, a son of the protect them from wind and weather.” 
issue of the Muhar’s father is sought in prefer- Mr. Hodgson, writing in the Bengal Asiatic 
ence to become her husband ; and in default Society’s Journal, inclines to the opinion that 
of such a person, the son of the nearest female the aborigines of the Sufy^imalaya, as far 
relation of the Muhar (he being of due age) east as the Dhansri of A^km belong to the 
would stand next for selection. The husbands Tlhbctan stock and east of that river tp the 
to the sisters of a Muhar are called Lushkur, Chinese stock — except the Garo and other 
audit is a denomination to which a notion of tribes occupying that* portion the hills be- 
rank is attached. tween Assam and Syl^^t ; and that the abori- 

They have frequently made descents on the gines of the tarai and forest skirting tlie entire 
plains. A party of them, in May 1860, niur- Sub-Himalaya, inclusive of the greater part of 
dered sixteen natives of the plains in the North the marginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong, 
of the Mymensingh district, and afterwards like those lsu|t mentioned, to the Tamulian 
mutilated the bodies. They confessed the stock of aborigines of the plains of India gener- 
crime and three were executed in their own ally. Mr. llobinson tells us that in the 
villages before their own people. Their accom- Assam valley and its mountain confines, are 
plioes, in number some 20 men, were condemn- three classes of languages. One of Sanscrit 
ed to transportation for various periods. Their origin and the others of two great classes, viz., 
object was not so much plunder, as human those connected with the Thibetan and those 
heads to offer to their spirit of the mountains, deriving their origin from tlie Tai or Shyan 
The rajah of Nustung one of the Khassyah stock. Of the Assamese proper, that is the fan- 
states subsequeutly undertook to aid in repress- ^age of the valley, eight-tenths of the language 
ing these raids. The Garo hiUir^ are a confused is identical with Bengali, and nearly four-fifths 
assemblage from 1,000 to 6,000 feet in height of the words in common use, are derivations' 
of estimated area, 4,347, square miles. Charac- from the Sanscrit. The country from time 
ter, of coimtry, wild. The rock formation is immemorial had been governed by rulers of 
supposed to be chiefly of gneiss, or stratified Shyan origin, and the very small number of Tai 
granite; Tfae rajah of Nustung, one of the Cos- words that can be traced to Tai origm is remark- 
syah stateSi is well nigh independent and the able. The Thibetan and the Tai or Shyan 
most poWerfrd and imuen of all the hill languages, all approximate towards the Chinese 
chie&f not his position but from his colloquial sj^tem and niore or less possess the 

unwu^ Con^red upon him, chmacteristics of being originally monosyllabic 

about Baha- and all intonated. The Tai or Shyan class are 

d(k)S^ m pdhsidex^ Ic^alty to also destitute of inflections. The borders of 
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tie valley arc remarkable for AiS ftumbers of it» tbe Rhondur^ the Ghak and l)rok^ the Hbr li^ 
pppulationa. Many of them* are of that great the Kolo. Further East are the Koodh, the 
Shot family which' we find extending from the Dhimal and Bodo, arranged into the^esteih'* 

■ West of Chinese Tartary Bodo of Sikkim and the Butan frontier, and 

populations here are more or less akin to the the Eastern Bodo or Borro of Assam and GfN ' 
peoples of tlie Burmese empire, and seem to be char, — the Garo, the Kasia, the Mikir. X)iii 
remnants of Bhot tribes left behind in the the South are the hill tribes of Assam, the 
pressure of the larger bcSies to the south. Se- Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor trib^, 

;; veral writers have .noticed the tribes in* and the Mishrai, Muttuck, Singhpo and Jili, with 
;hear the Assam valley. Dr. W. W. Hunter, theNagain Assam. The colors of Bhut and Bud- 
names those of them in ' the N. E. of Bengal as dhist populations are of various shades of white, 
the Bodo ; Dhimal ; Kocch ; Garo ; Kachari ; in, yellow and brown; while that of the pag^n 
the Eastern Frontier of Bengal are the Muni- races is various hues of black. Lathmds Desc. 
puri ; -Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; Khari Ethn, Ben. A. Soe: Journal No. ecu MareJu 
Kaga ; Anganii Naga ; Namasang Naga ; 1869. — Cole Myth. Hind,, p. 320 ; Hasting* 8 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; Private Journal, Vbl., 132, 316 ; Boyle 

Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. Fih», PI, 317. Btichanan, Hamilton, Linn, 

Dr. Latham observes that the nations on xvii, p. 209. See Khassya, Mikir, Kuki, 
the borders of British In^ia, in the north- Singhpo, India, Krishna, Hindoo, Serpent, Sikh, 
west, the north east and east, form an etlinolo- NAGAR or Bednur, a town in the northern 
gical group which contains the Tibetans, the part of Mysore. It belonged to the ancient Clia- 
Nepal tribes, several populations of the Sub- lukya dynasty. It is usually written Bednore 
Himalayan range, th^ Burmese, tlie Siamese, but is also called Nagar. The Nagar district, in 
the Natives of Pegu, the Cambojians, the Mysore, is to the north of Coorg. It consists of 
Cochin. Chinese and the Chinese, in populations table-topped hills, 4,000 to 6,000 feet in mean 
which cover perhaps one fifth of Asia. Their elevation, the Baba-huden hills are 5,700 feet, 
.countries are mostly inland, and mountainous, and some parts are 6,000 feet. Coffee is 
but contmn the^w^er-sheds of mighty rivers, largely grown, its climate and vegetation 
the Indus, the, ^Bjcahuiaputra, the Irawadi appear to be identical with that of Malabar, 
and the Yellow The complexion and For the most part it consists of rounded or 

features . of ^heae^^plos are those to which table-topped hills, 4-5,000 feet in mean eleva^ 
the term Though tion, often cultivated to that height, and rising 

Wild pagahisJih and ' Wici^fontedan^ exist, in some places to upwards of 6,000 feet, the por- 
the majority ^e pf the bud dhist religion, tion called Baba-buden hills being said to be 
but all ■ jfeak a lang^^ the least de- 5,700 feet. As with all other parts of the 
veloped .of all the forms of human speech, western chain the climate of the western parts 
being monosyllabic and with little power of is excessively humid ; the rains at the town of 
. •gprammatical inflexions. These people are Nagar (or Bednor) elevated 4,000 feet on a 
arranged under lour great political powers, the spur to the westward of the chain are said to 
British, the Burmese, the Siamesa^and Chinese, last for nine months, during six of which they 
Ethnologically they are capable of being classed are so heavy that the inhabitants cannot leave 
■in three considerable sub-groups. The first of their houses. — Hooker ^ Thomson. SGeCliBXvkya,, 
these is the Bhot or Bot, a term which is used in NAGAR, a river near Surkole in Bauleah 
cbmppund words as Bult in Bultistan, — But in district. 

Butan,— Bet in Tibet, and in the tribes known NAGAR, Hind., from Nagara, a town, any 
as . Bh'utia and Bootia, and comprises the four town as Nagar, Ahmednugger, Vizianagraim s . 
^litflp. Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, the Tibe- NAGARA, Sinoh. A tribe of Guzerati brah- 
tans of Tibet awd the closely allied mins. Vf 

of Butan. The Bhot area is bounded on NAGARA, harbour, is an inlet of the sea^ 

the sotjth by India, and Cashmir, on the Nprth NAGARAHARA or Jalalabad, is the Nang- 

by Chinese Tartary and on the West by Little go-lo-ho-lo of the Chinese. Its capital 
y jfckh^^ Amongst the Bhot Hidda, the Hi-lo of the Chinese, and it was ^ 

ypopulatioxut W^y ^ mentioned the mahoinedan Nagara; pr Dionysopolis of Ptolemy. From, 

: Bhot of Bi 3 ^^ or Little Tibet, of liohgdo, I^mghan, the Chinese pilgrim rilvrbnr^TIisang' 
:;i^ardo^ PiWK^taj and Khartakshi, of Shigar, proceeded for 100 li, or nearly 17 miles, to the 
y^orbad, t&e buddhist But of Ladak, Hun- W)uth-cast, and, after crossing/ a large river, 
Ktihawax, the Bhut of the Chinese reached the district of Na^ij(;ahai|» Bpth th^ 
Bm|>ive ; the Tibetans of Rudok, Garo, Goga, bearing and distance point to 

of ]^asa and Tisbu Lumbu, the Sifan, the Ptolemy^ which was to pf 

of Butan, the Tak, the Bhot of Garw^, riveri and in the immediate riciidty 
V^niha^ the Che]^hg ahd probably^ The natural boundariim^ bf the d^triciiWe'^b 
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Pass bn the west, and the Khybar Pass NA6ABJUKA.CAVE, oneofthe Behar caves, 
o?the east, with the Kabul river to the north, in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha : the milk- 
andthe Safed Koh, or snowy mountains, to the maids cave and brahman girls, cave have in- 
south. Within these limits the direct measure- Scriptions, in the Lath character ; they are 
meAts on the map are about 75 by 30 miles, about 200 B. C. and arc the most ancient caves 
which in actual road distance would be about of India. The Nagarjuni cave and Hall Kha- 
the same as the numbers stated by Hwen- neh or Satghar group are situated in the southern 
Thaang. The position of the capit^ would arm of the hill at some U little distance from the 
appear to have been at Begram, about two brahman girl and milkmaid's cave. Another* 
miles to the weS^ of Jelalabad, and five or six group is the neighbouring Kama Chapara and 
miles to the W. N. W. of Hidda, which every Lomas Rishi caves. Naggprjuna cave, at Buddha 
inquirer has identified with the Hi-lo of the Gaya, has numerous inscriptions in Sanskrit ; but 
Chinese pilgi’ims. The town of Hilo was only %*equiring the aid of a Pali scholar to translate it. 
four or five li, or about three-quarters of a mile. The date is Samvat 73 or 74 of the Gopala or 
in.circuit ; but it was celebrated for its passes- Bhupala dynasty of Gaur, corresponding to 
sion of the skull-bone of Buddha, which was ^197 a. n. or 1140? The character used in the 
deposited in a stupa, or solid round tower, and inscriptions is the Gaur alphabet, the immediate 
was only exhibited to pilgrims on payment of a parent of the modern Bengali, and like the 
piece of gold. Hidda is a small village, five Harsha. Aniongst religions or divinities or sages 
miles to the south of Jalalabad ; but - it is well mentioned is a salutation to Budda, Muliavira 
known for' its large collection of buddhist swami. Saliasrapa, the treasurer of the raja, is 
stupas, tumuli, and caves which were explored called a consciet^tous bodhisatl^a, The kings or 
by Masson. Similarly the skull-necklace of princes mentioned arc Asbka Chandra Deva ; 
Siva is called simply the asthi-mala, or bone- his brother, Dasaratha 'Kuinara, and Sri Mat 
necklace.’ Nagaraliara was identified by Las- Lakshamana ; Seva Deva. This inscription is of 
sen with the Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy, considerable importance, as, by its era of 73, it 
which was situated midway between Kabul confirms Mr. Golebrooke’s correction by a 
and .tlm Indus. The second name suggests the thousand years of Dr. Wilkin’s (jiatc of the Gaya 
probability that it may be the same place as the. inscription translated Jby the latter. ' It is of 
N^aa of Arrian ami Curtins. This name is great importance, al^6, distinctly shows 

perhaps also preserved in the Dinus or Dinu^c of the buddhist impression llil^tiiosq days of what 
Abu Rihan, as he places it about niidway Nibutti or Nirvana iTmiliit, £iafefelv:^as expressed 
between Kabuf and Parashawar. — Cunning- in the inscription^-^-^^jf^h^ Absorj^ 
hanHs Amunt Geography of India, p. 44, 46. writers) soul in the Supreme Being,” disposing 
NAGA-RAMA-KATTI. Tel. Calonyction of the question of l^dl^t atbeisiq^ik/rhe in- 
grandifiorum. It has very large, pure white scription shows tltift'' the buddhists had still a 
flowers is a native of the W. Indies but culti- hold in India in the twelfth century. It was 
vated in India. — Choisy, recorded by Sahasjapada, the treasurer of 

NAGARATRA, a hindoo sect who appear the raja Ihisaratha Kumara.- The princes 
to ^belong both to the Vaishnava and Saiva are not met, with in hindu history^ In 
creedsjsome following the tenets of the Lingayata. another, of Jdat® the 1st century B. C. 
— J^uduman, ‘‘ Journey from Madras through the character tise’d in* the inscriptions, is No, 2 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar. Lat. — Yajna Varma, Aiiahta Varma arc men- 

NA6ARI, in lat, 13® 18' N.; long. 79® 35' E: tioned. This remarkable inscription, found in- 
ief: the Karnatic, a small village on the southern scribed in a buddhist cave, records the consecra- 
&bt of the Nagari ghat bangak) is 406 feet tionofthe saiva images, Dhcctapati and DevL 
abpvethesea. — A. Schl. the Budda Gaya vaulted cavern, or 

^ ^ NAGARI GHAT, in lat. 13® 21' N., long. N^aijuni, other inscriptions in the Sans- 
79^ 36' in the Karnatik, a pass in the eastern krit are of the date after Allahabad No. 2 
ghats. Tbp of the ghat is 55&ieet. — Schl., A. of the ninth or tenth centuiy. The‘ char-* 

^ ^^AGARl, Hiwd* Relating to a town or acter used in the inscriptions is the Gaya ; and i 
city, Appli^, especially, to the alphabet of the differs slightly from, the Gujarat alphabet of 
Sanscrit language ; and its modifications in Mr. Wathen, having many compound . letters, 
Hindi, Marathi, &e., sometimes with deva- «^nd is therefore more modern than it. - Yania 
(diviniBy prefixed as Devanagari. At the present is mentioned, also son of Anantii Varma. , These 
da y,, the is written in Deva Nagari inscriptions, in the same character as the pre- 

char^^r, thq Burmese in the Pali, the Tamil, ceding, only con tain praises ol*the Varma princes, . 
Telii^ Bengali, Mr. J. Prinsep thinks, were of the .Gupta 

'Gukc^^V tjrya. and ofliers have each their own fanaily* They arc all in the Buddha cave of 
sOpa^tb ^ - Nagarjuna. — VoL v.p. 660 ;xvi.jn, 595 ; 

: Ficus reticulata. Bufabur Caves, Iiwcriptiohs. . 
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■■■1'; NA^ARKd'ra, Bee 

2 NAGrAR MOTHA, or Na^ ni^thi, Him. 
Cjpenis juncifolius, also C^exr^ longus, and 
C; rotnndus, &c. - ' . ‘ ; 

NAGA-RUNGAy also Swadoo Naringa, Saxs. 
OrangO. 

, NAGARU TIGE, Tsilt. Tephrosia raceniosa, 
. W, and A. 655. — rac. i2, iii «829. 

; NAGASAKI, a chief sea-port town in Ja- 
; pan. The entrance to Nagasaki harbour is 
kyely. Porcelain mad#at Nagasaki is solid and 
at the same time elegant. It is a govcrnmen| 
monopoly. To procure a service for twelve 
personS) the permission of the authorities 
was required, and then, an * ordinarily hand- 
sooie one would cost at least XIO. Exquisite# 
ly worked basket cups of the thin porcelain is 
bound by a fine net-work of cane or young 
bamboo, so neatly woven that the meshes are 
. imperceptible. There are some grosser speci- 
mens of this worlcmanship, but l^he well-finished 
platting is ihimil^ble. The^ origin of- this 
. beautiful te:)^ture was^ no doubt, , a protection 
itti the fingeife of tea-drinkers : and many are so 
wqll done, that tliey appear to have been paint- 
ed on the cup. The French word, biblo, com- 
prehends . in its meaning anything, and all 
things 'ijrhich hlLyeuo use, but still are curiosi- 
ties or ornamentii^d'»#|5iought as such . — Frere 
^ Antipodes^ See Japan, Kiu-siu. 

: NAGA ? Mesua ferrea. 

V NAG4: ^|P^ karka. 

NAGA8Si|ilA]l(L;^iJ^mj?7^ Amb., Mesua 
’ {erreB^i ■ 

NAG^SARA TI6®,^ri. From Kondavid, 
in Guntur with the following remarks, “R<x)t 


N^O DOWNii^v Hixb. ? Of Bombay Cl ^ 
asiaticum, in other districts, Crihum toxicnai'i^ 
also Asparagus officinalis, also Artemisia 
garis. — TVilld.fferh. 0 

NAGEESAR, Hind., a species ^of Giurciii& 
on the Calcutta side of Indiait is the Mesua 
Throughout his travels in India, t)r. 
was struck with the undue reliant 
on native names of plants; ahd ini^nuatidn 
of kinds. It is a very pr^^^llient, . but/^ 
neous impression, that savage and ;h4if- 
civilised people have an accurate kAowliedge^f 
objects of natural history, and a uniform 
nomenclature for them. — Hooker ^ 

Fb7. ii, jp. 328. 

NAGEIA PUTRANJIVA, lloseh. Syn: cifc 
Putran jiva Roxburghii, Wall, 

NAGEL, also Spiker, Ger. 'Nails. 
NAGELN-BOOMEN, Dxtt. Cloves. 
NAGELU BALA KURA, Tbl. An ama- 
rantaceous plant so named by the Konda Do- 
ralu, probably a var. of Digera inuricata. 

NAGERKOT, not far from Nagerkote, is. 
Joallamooky, a temple built over the subtcrlase-^ 
ous fire. — Pennant's Ifindoostan, Vol, i, p„ 86. 

NAGERY, a village about 30 miles N. £. 
of Madras, in the Collectorate of North Arcbt. 
It is built near a hill, the projecting point of 
which in lat. 13° 25' N, is known to mariners 
as Nagery nose. * ^ 

N4GESAR, Hind. Mesua ferrea. ' 

NAGESH-ALU, Tbl. Cassia Buds. 
NAGGAN KOT^ See India. : " 

NAGHA-MUGHATI, also Valad ambu, Tam. 
Caloriyction grandiflprum, CTwuy,- 

NA GHEE, Bitrm. A tknbcr of Tenasse- 


a tuber, creeps mi the., ground, flowers in 
August and fruits in November.” 

; NAGA TALI, Tel, Accor^ to Br. 1242, 

. a medicinal plant useful in^nakc bites,” 
■^Trichosanthes anguina.”? * 

NAGATAMMA, sec Hindoo. 

NAGA TUMMA or Kasturi tumma, Tel* 
■Vachellia Famesiana, W, and A, 

■ NAGA VALLI, or Tarnala paku, Sans., Tel. 

V ^Chavica betle, Miq, 

VALLI, Sans. Canthium parviflo- 
rum; al^ Rauhinta scandens. 

; NAGAYCHE ALU, Tbl. Cassia buds. 

NAG BALA, Hind. Alysicarpus nummu- 
larifolius^ also Alyssicarpus nummularia. 

NAGA-’BARYALA, Beno. Sida alba. . 

■: NAG-BRilL, Hind. Chavica seriboo, Mig,^ 
Piper and Bouhinia anguinaw ; 

Sida alba. 

NA^ CHA^^A* also Pynaru, MaA, Can. 

;^V:lJ[|^ua ferrea. ■ ' ■ 

Staphyiea emodii Abe- 

X: DOWNA, Hi^ Artemisia vulgaris; 

■' iQ - N 


rim, of maximum girth 3 cubits, and maximum 
length 15 feet. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a tolerably good wood, used ^^fer' 
mallets, but not durable enough to he -recoup- ^ 
mended . — Captain Danoe, . f;; \ - 

NAGHORI, Guz. a tribe of ihbkamii&a!-: 
dans in Guzerat, usually employed -in 
carts and keeping cattle. ^ 

NAGILUM PALAM, Tam. Pomej^anate, 
NAGISHYORO, Uria. Of Gargarii^^iJ 
Gumsur, supposed to be Mesua ferreai*? 
extreme height is 30 feet, circumferenee 
feet, and heigjit from the gwmnd^^ ^ the 
section of the first branch, 9 A 
used for diarrheea, rheumatism 
ed from the flower. .The flower^S^ al)w> 
by the Oriyas and the rajahs, 
lows with itiem. The tree 
mon, but no use seems to be .UE^e of 
— Captain Meuidonald, ■ - 

. NAGK£SAR,UiND;,M#3|i^^ 

In hindbo mythology, the 
the hindoo god of 
blos^m of a flower, : • wh ich; 





NA03P0RE- 


;^^^ppeed to ^^efy A sons^ : the flotrera 

of a heatiiigf innaming qiudlty ; and are 
named, and well deacHbed, in the lines of 
the hymn by Sir William Jones, which paint 
iTad^ta preparing the bow and shafts for his 
fhisciiievous friend ; 

■ *fHo bends the luscious canc, and twists the 
T^ith bees, how sweet ! but, ah ! how keen 


saccion longifolimh also of Mesua ferrea. The 
root of the Mesua ferrea tree is considered 
stringent and refrigerant : one tola is taken 
internally : is applied externally incynanche.-^ 
&enl, Med, Top, 

NAGKESSUR, Guz., Cassia buds ? 

NAG-KUNGALA, see Siva. 

NAGiJ^A, Duk. Eleusine coracana. Qcert, 
Iio,vh, 


their .^ng I NAGLA RAGEE. Sec Graminaccoe, Ragi. 

lie with fiit% ftowrets tips their ruthless darts, NAGLEIN, also Gewurz-Nelkcn, Ger, Cloves. 
Which through five senses pierce enraptur’d ‘^ NAGLEIN, Gbu., Cloves, 
hearts ; NAGNA, see Jain. 


Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold ; 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heavenly mould ; 

Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling ; 

Hot Kitticuin, our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame? 

Ijovojihaft, which gods bright Bela name” 

The Chumpa, or Champa, more classically 
called Champaka, is the the Michelia ciiampaca 
of European botanists : it is of two sorts, white 
and yellow, small, and in its foliage like an 
expanded TOse-bud. Hindoo gardenei's make, 
andex]X)8G in the shops, chaplets and long strings 
of the blossoms, Avi til which the hindu women, on 
the supposition that its fragrance excites favour- 
able sensations in the A'otarics of Kama, deco- 
rate their hair, and wear round their necks ; 


k NAGODE and Oocheyra. Like Kotec, the 
state of Oocheyra was originally includ^ as 
one of the IciidalOries of Punhah in the sunnud 
granted to raja Kishore Sing. The raja 
rendered, good seiwice during the mutinies, and 
was rewarded with the grant of a jaghirc from 
the confiscatigd estate of Bijeeragogurh. He 
also receivjgjl the right of adoption. The area 
of this petty state is 450 square miles, and 
the population 70,000 ; the revenues are ru^ 
pecs 72,400. 

NAGORE, a small town on the Coromandel 
Coast, in lat. 10® 40' N., 4 miles fi*om Nega- 
patam. It is a seaport town, in Tanjore, chiefly 
inhabited by mahomedans of the Labbi race.— 
Horshurgh, ^ 


its potency is, hoAA'cver, so great, that nerv es 
unaccustomed to it can scarcely bear its odour 
within doors. Another flower commonly called 
mugri, or mogri, is of the same description, 
and may, perhaps, be one of these classically 
named in the hymn. The fragrance of the 
Chumpa is so very strong that bees refuse to 
extract honey frcmi it a circumstance that 
could not escape the keen eye of the hindu 
poets ; and they accordingly feign the Chumpa 
to be sadly mortified at this neglect. They 
have, however, afforded it consolation, dedicating 
. it to Kiishna^ the black deity, as they, contrary 
to some European poetical naturalists, consi- 
der 'the union of yellow and black peculiarly 
I^^utiAil. Krishna is mostly seen profusely 
decbratdd with garlands of flowers. Tlie Chum- I 
pa. is farther consoled by the preference it has 
.obtoined in bedecking the glossy locks of black 
baired damsels, as just noticed, also in the fol- 
lowing stai^a, literally translated from the 
.S^krij; ;-^T^ art not honoured by 

‘ ^ bee, why, O Champaka ! dost 

tj^U so he^ily lament? The locks of lotos- 
ey^ damsels^ resembling the fresh dark clouds 
adomihg the sky ;_let these embellish thee. — 
Voh ll, See Kama. 

KA^EEBHHR, Bbno. Mesua/errea, Linn, 
also Baxtiarghii . 

Hind. 

flower buds of Caly^ 

.. 


NAGORPl, a river hear Ehuplahiu Purncah, 
NAGORKO'i’E, sec JCathitf 
NAGOUREE a river near Rahtpoor. 
NAGPHANNDIi&ND, BififfiN Aimm cam- 
pauulatum. . % 

NAG-PHENA, Hedge P|ickly Pear, 

Opuntia Dillenii. ‘ . * ■'* 

NAG-PIIOOLEE, Berg, Ileliotropium cora- 
maudelianum. 

NAG-POOT, IItiA). Bauhiuia anguina. 
NAGPOBE, or Nagpur is tlie name of a 
toAvn and a^province in Central India, the 
Nagporc district noAv forming part of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. 'I^e Nagpur district is bounded 
on the north-westby a short stretch of the river 
Wardha, on the north by the districts of Chind- 
Avara and Seoni, and on the east by the district 
ofBhandara. A small portion of the Chanda 
district nr] joins its extreme southern frontier, and 
throughout its whole length, from north-west 
to the south- c ast, it is bounded by the new dis- 
trict of Warrlha. Tlie early history of the last 
Nagporc ruling family is somewhat obscurcj but 
itsf impf)rtancc in Indian history maybe, said 
to date from Raghojee, who, as a leader of prch 
datory expeditions, had, at the tamo of bis 
in 1755, established the Maliratta sujireinaoy 
over the country between the Nerbudda * i^tid 
the Godavery, from the Adjuntah hills 
ward to the sea. On the death of Madhbj^ in. 
178ih uncontrolled power .devolved;;-^ 
R^hojec, Avho Avas then twenty-eight yearn oi- 

” iim' " ^ ^ 
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ag^. Raghojee died in 1816, and was succeed- j quit rent Bci^ides these there were thirty-tWb 
ed by his only son Pursojee. This prince being i zainindars in the Wyn Gunga districts, who 
incapacitated for government by a complication paid a total tribute of Rupees 1,41,594, but 
of diseases, a regency was ibrined under Mad- 'with whom no written engagements were form- 
hojee Bhonsla, better known as Appa Sahib, ed. The Nag[>ore temtory and the Saugor 
Pursojee^s cousin. In 1817 Pursojee died sud- and Ncrbudda territory have been formed into . 
denly, having been murdered, as was afterwards a separate administration under a chief Com- 
disGOvered, by Appa Sahib. Soon after bis missioiier, to w'hich liave been added Sumbul- 
accession, Appa Sahib made common cause with jiore and its dej^ndences. ^ The territories 
the peshw'a, who w'as then inciting all the under the jiirisdiotion of the chief Commissioner 
Mahrattas to unite against the English. After , are now known as the Central Piovinces. The 
an unsuccessful attempt to regain his hold 6f j principal chiefs in the Central Provinces are the 
Nagpore, he fled to Hindastan in February ' of Bus tar. Kharond, and Mukrai, to all 

1819, lie died at Jodh|X)re in 1840. On the of whom the right of adoption has been 
deposition of Appa Sahib, a grandson of Ibigho- conceded. The rajah of Bustar pays an 
jee by his daughter was placed in jjower on annual tribute of Rupees 4,000. The Kharond 
86th June 1818. In 1826, when the rajah chief pays Rupees 4,500. The revenues of 
attained his majority and was entrusted Bustar and Khannid are respectively Rupees 
with the administration, a ^reaty w'as 25, 870. and Rupees 29,878, and the |x>pulation 
made with him, by wliieh be ceded* for ever abimt 80,000 in each state. 

Wnritories to pay the cost of the ^subsidiary Madhojissons wore Bapujl,Parsoji, and Sabaji, 

and assigned lands as a guarantee for the contemi;>oraries of the fp*eat Sivaji, and in his 
payment of the troojis wdiieh he was bound to militarv service. Pursoji only w'as distinguisli- 
inaintain, and which were thenceflirth to be ed ; and under Sabii Raja he was entrusted 
under the control of the British government, with an extensive military command and the 
Raghojee retained the administration of affairs collection of ‘‘ clmntli” in Bcrar. He died 
till the day of his death, lltli December 1853. about the year a.d. 1709 and was succeeded by 
He died wdibout a son, without any heir wdiat- bis son Kanhoji, who flxed his residence at 
ever, and without any adopted child, and it was Bliam in Berar. Raghoji Bhonsla was the son 
determined to incorporiite with the British of Bimbaji, the third son of Bapiiji, the brother 
territories the Nagpore state, >vhich had, in of Parsoji. Taking advantage of the difflcul- 
1818, been forfbited by the treachery and hosti- j ties in which the Peshw'a found himself placed 
iity of Appa 8ahih, lisd beeh declared to belong in 1 744, liagboji obtained for himself a sanad 
to the British Governmwt by right of conquest, I conferring on him the right of collecting all 
had been conferved by fi*ec gift on liagbojco, revenue and con! rihiitions from Lucknow, Patna, 
bis heirs and successors by the Treaty of 1826, awd lAuver Jicngai, including Bebur, and vest- 
and h^ now lapsed to the British Government ■ ing him with tlie sole authority to levy tribute 
hy default of heii's. In 1855, the surviving from the w'hole territory from Berar to Cuttack, 
widows of the late rajah adopted as their son Bold and dei isive in action, he was the perfect 
and heir, Janojec Blionsla, a collateral relation type of a Maratha leader. He saw in the 
of tlie rajah in the female line, fn considera- ; troubles of other states only an opening for his 
tion of the loyalty of the family during the own ambition ; be did not w^ait even for a pre- 
rebellion of 1867, the title of I^jali Bahadoor of text tin* plunder and invasion. Though he was 
Deov, and the lands of Deor in the; district of unsiu-upulons in his dealings with his neigh* 
Sattara, were conferred in perpetuity on Jano- hours, yet he was liked and admired by his 
jec and his heirs, ivlictlier by blood or by c«?imtrymen, who even now look with pride to 
adoption. The family receive i>ensions amount- Raghoji Bhonsla, the first and greatest of the 
ait pesent to Rupees 2,33,000 a year. Nagjmr house. With him occurred the great 
. The aamindare with whom written engtige- j influx of Marathas, which resulted in the spread 
were contracted w^ere those of I of the Xunbi and cognate Maratha tribes over 
Ohuteagurh, Chanda, and Deogurli or Gliind- the entire district. And in this there was deep 
wara. The Chutesgurh zamimlara, including policy, as the Bhonsla* would be seen holding 
the rajah of Bustar, with wlioin a separate the Nagpur territory from the Gands, and hot 
Treaty had been concluded, and the subject fo the paramount power at Rma, and 
^jabs of Kharond and Kakair, were thus deriving a position superior to that of 
tifenty-sev^ in fimnber, and paid an annual other military chiefs of the Maratha empire, 
tribute of Rupees 1,28,032. In Chanda there who owed their elevation to the Peshwa, and" 
potty Gond zainindars, paying held their fiefs by his fttvoUr; Was , 

;^ftig^ther a tribute of only Rupees 4^^ The succeeded in a.i>. 1766, 1^ his eldest son 
.Crotod zamiudars of Deqgurb were fourteen Janoji, though not without oppoMtien from 
who usually jpi|id only a trifling the other brother Mudhoji. After the d^% 
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of Janoj], before Mudlioji ‘With his youthful 
son Raghqji the late king's nephew and heir 
by adoption, could reach Nsigpur, Sabaji, 
another brother of Janoji, had usurped the 
government* He was succeeded by his son 
Farsoji— a man* blind, lame, and p^ira lysed* 
Very soon after his accession the new raja be- j 
came totally imbecile, and it was necessary to I 
appoint a regent. A few days after his dc- | 
parture the Raja was found dead in his bed— | 
poisoned, by his cousin Appa 8ahib. 

The Rev. Stephen Hislop of Nag|)ore, writ- 
ing on the age of the coal strata in Western 
Bengal and Central India, observes that per- 
haps the most interesting part, in a section ofj 
the rocks of Central India, is the junction of the ! 
thick bedded sandstone above, with the laminated, j 
strata below. The latter, however various they i 
may be in different localities as regards their j 
lithologic and sometimes even their paheonto- : 
logic features, may readily enough be distin- | 
giiished by their relation to the superior beds, 
whose identity again is sufficiently attested by 
the iron bands wliicli run through their mass. 
This ferruginous sandstone is well developed at 
the Mahadeva Hills, in the north of the pro- 
vince of Nagpore, in the vicinity of the city it- 
self, and at Kota on the Prauliita, in the do- 
niiuious of the Xizani. The subjoined sections 
represent the succession of the strata at these 
places respectively, as far as they are known : 
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Immediately imder the upper saudstohCi 
laminated rocks are seen in all. In section 1st, 
the shales are bituminous ami carbonaceous, 
while in section 2nd, they, ate of argillaceous 
sand. But they ^are of the same age, many 
species of fossils being common to both* SectioA 
3rd, instead of having the limestone all collect 
ted in the lower part the section, as is the case 
at Nagpore and in many parts of the Nizam’s 
country, has it interstratihed with the shale ; 
bpt the bituminous strata occupy the same posi^ 
lion as in* section 1st: choosing section 2nd, as 
b^ng better known for comparison with it, in- 
Itcad of section 1st, gives us, iir descending order 
sandstone and clay, red shale and limestone. It 
lias been a question whether the fern-bearing 
coal shales and laminated sandstones of Nag>- 
pore are the same as the fish-producing bitumin- 
ous shales of Kota. The Kota fishes that rewarded 
the researches of Ors. Walker and Bell were pro- 
nounced by Sir P. Egerton to be true Oolitic 
forms, and jirobably of the age of the Lias ; 
between Nagjwre and Chanda, the upper itond*- 
stone has the usual iron bands, and the lower 
laminated beds the common vegetable remains, 
there is a district wdth Mangali as the centre 
(sixty miles S. of Nagpore) where the superior 
sandstone is less ferruginous, and the inferior 
or laminated beds are coloured by iron of a 
deep brick red. In the latter strata the re- 
mains of reptiles, fishes and entotnostraca pre- 
dominate, while the few vegetables that are 
found, are generally very- different from those 
occurring in other parts of the Nagpore terri- 
tory. The skull of a Labj’tinthodont, named 
Brachyops laticeps by Owen, might suggest for 
it a Triassic or even Carboniferous age, but the 
]>lentifulricss of scajes of Icpidotoid fishes for- 
bids us to assign a more ancient eiKich than the 
Jurassic ; and the conclusion is unavoidable, 
not that our laminated sandstone is older than 
the age we have attributed to it, but that in 
India any Labyrinthodont family has come down 
to a more recent period than in Europe. 

The vegetable remains are Ta3iiiopteri8, 
I^quisetum laterale, Tajiiiopteris magnifolia, 
Phylothecas, Knorria, Lepidodendron, Aphyl- 
lum, Aspidiara, Entomostraca' belonging to the 
genus Estheria* 

In the bituminous shales of the Mahadevus 
we have the following Bengal fossil plants : 
Tryzygia specioaa, Vortebraria indica, and a 
species of Phyllotbeca, a fragment of which ia 
figured by Dr. McCelland as Poacites minor. 
Geol. Surv. Tab. XVI. f. 4* In the carbona- 
ceous shales of Umret, besid^ the Phyllotbeca 
now alluded to, another stem,* but unfurrowed, 
which seems to resemble McClelland’s Poacites 
muricata Tab. XIV. f. 6. In the laminate 
sandstone of Kamptec, in addition to Verte- 
braria and the two Poacites as above, Taeiiiop- 
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NAGPORK 


NAOPORE: 


t$ris» perhaps of the same species as at Ruj- . Jashpiir to Ranchi, cHJusist of 'metamoirpliic 
miahal^ and McClellancVs Pecopteris affihis, 'Fab. rocks witli tlie exception of a cap of trap and 
XII. f. 11. ft., which in Nagpore is a well laterite on Main Pat. 

marked species with a tripinnate frond. Indications of the existence of coal scams 

J[n all these localities the;?gcnu3 Glossoptcris were afforded by the occurrence of fragments of 
abounds. Nagpore seems to have outstripped coal in the rivers, especially m the Hand, he 
North Eastern India in Cycloptcris and several found a few scams near Chitra, twelve miles 
other vegetable remains, but is dccidisdly be- west of Rabkub and nearly thirty east of Korba. 
hind in regard to the Cycadaccae. The only Two or three are seen in the Mand about three to 
specimen procured is a small fragment from four miles east-north-east of Chitra, but they 
tile sandstone of Kamptce, the leaflets of which arc only from afoot to 18 inches in thickness, 
are narrower than a minute blade ofgrass. In a small stream, the Koba Naddi, which runs 
Though amongst the Cutch oolit ic strata south of Chitra, one seam about three feet in 
some are evidently marine, yet from what Mr;- thickness is seen near the village of Tendumuri, 
Hyslop had seen of those in tlie Deceati or | more than a mile south-west of Chitra. It is 
those in 'Bengal, none of them in either of j nearly horizontal, having a very low irregular 
these districts exhibit the least evidence of dip to the west or south-west. Part consists of 
Having been deposited in the sea or ocean : fair coal, the remainder is shaley. 
all seem to be of fresh-water origin. The only seam examined from which it is 

In Chanda and Berar, one of the great possible that a useful supply of fuel might be 
Sources of doubt as to the extent of tlie coal obtiiiied, is exposed in the same stream rather 
deposits rase li*om the fact that the beds in nearer to Chitra, being about a mile from that 
the 'group of rocks in which the coal here village, close to the boundary of the village of 
occurs (known to Indian Geologists as the Tendumuri, it appears to be of considerable 
Barakur gi'oup) had invariably a tcndcuey to thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and the lower por- 
exhibit very great variations both in tliickness tion appeared to be fair in places. The dip is about 
and quality within short distances. They are 15° to north -north-west. Lieutenant Sale, of 
oilen of great thickness locally, but tliiu out the Chota Nagpur To^iographical Survey found 
and nearljr. disappear within short distances: a seam of coal about four miles north-west of 
this variati^' also being not only in the thick- Rabkub in a small stream running into the 
ness, but also in the quality of the beds, so Mand, and this may be the source of the blocks 
that what shows as a bed of good coal in one in the rivm* bed. 


place may, within :a few yards or a few hun- Several coal localities have been lately found 
dred yards, a shale without coal or by the olficcrs of the l''o|’K>graphical Survey and 

even into a SRlIash^c, Coal ^vas found about recorded in their maps. 'Fhey are all north of 
fifteen miles jaorth of Duniagudiam, near the Korba and Udipur. The rajah of Jashpur 
junction of the Tal river near Lingula. lojd tliat coal occurred in his territory in the 

Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that the present j Khurea comitry, twenty-four miles north-west 
limits^ of the coal measure fields in Nortli India j of Jaslipur Nagar, about one hundred miles or 
coincide approximately with the oijiginal limits ; rather more west by south of Rancih. 
of deposition and are not the result of faulting, The Rev.Stephenllislop makes the following 
or even mainly of dcuudatioii. All these sue- remarks on the age of the fassiliferous, thin- 
cessivc beds (possibly with the exception of beddetl sandstone and coal of the province of 
the Talchir) representing an enornioiw lapse Nagpur. 

of time, agree in one respect, that tl icy seem Nagpur Circle.— If 'with a radius of 14 
to he purely fresh-water (fluviatile or fiimo- miles a circle be drawn around the city of Nag- 
la^ustri or estuarine deposits. The Rani- pur, it will include within its northern half 
•gtoj, the Jherria, tlm Bokaro, the Ramghur, Kanipti, Bokhara, Silewjida, Tondak’heiri, 1^ 
and the Kanin pura fields all belong to the bulkhcda and Bharatnada; but it wiU leave 
drainage basin of the Damudah river. cut Arajjmet, which lies 20 miles west iof Nag- 

; Mr. W. T. Blanlbrd reports that the coalbcar- pur, and Chorkheiri, 'w^hich is 35 mijes to the 
ing (Damoodah) beds of Korba extend for nortli-cast, while Chanda is situated 85 miles 
about forty miles to the eastward, as fat;, as to the south. At all these places the thin-bed- 
j^hktib in Udipnr (Oodeypore). They also ded saialstone with vegetable reinainisi: is the 
.extend far to the south-east towards Gangpur, same, as it presents the same appearance bodi 
to the northTtards towards Sirguja, and in paleontological and lithologicaL 
AR; probability *e continuous, or nearly so, Barkoiand MahadcvaHills^r-He ascertained; 
: the. deposits the same nature known to tliat this thin-bedded sandetonie ia ide^itical 

in these districts. Main Pat and the with the coal-shale at Xitde fiAiioi 
neighbouring hills, and all tlio country on the Umret, and at the base of the 

Pat throiigh ghandargarh and in the N, N. W. part of Nagpur ^ro^e. 



NAOrOKSl. 


KAGPOUE. 


Kota, on tho Pranliita,— UiiJer a great 
lliickiiesa of coarse iron-baiuled sandstone, 
developed in the neighbouring hills we have 
ihin-beddecl strata abounding, as at Mangali, 
ill animal remains, including, Lepidotus dec- 
caneiisis, L. longiceps, L. hreviceps,' and 
^ilchniodas egertoni, in addition to those 
ganoid fishes obtained by the late Drs. Walker 
and Bell, Mr. Hislop procured iroiii the same 
locality the ^xuvias of insects .and entomo- 
stroca. Tie inferred their oontemporaiieous- 
ne.ss> and from the discovery of what appears 
to be a s[>ccics of glossopteris at Kota, he Wiis 
led to the conclusion that the rocks there arc 
connected in age with tliose near Nagpur, 

Uajuuihal Hills. — "riie e<[uivalcnts of the 
upper Rajnuihal beds have been met with by 
Mr. 11. 13; Medlicott, on the Hurd river, a’ 
little south of the Nerbudda. 

According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian coal-fields between the parallels 
of 20° and 25° N., is upper carhoniferous 
of a rather later stage tliaii that ol* the 
coal measures of Britain, and ni<»re closely 
allied to the “ fem-coar’ series oi‘ Silesia. Some 
doubts have been expressed as to the correct- 
ness of this view, at least of the age of the 
Silesian eoal-fields, whicli are known to rest 
oil limestones containing large Prodiicti and 
other fossils of tlie earbonileroiis limestone. 
The following is a brief summary of the forma- 
tion of the Indian Peninsula in ascending 
order as described by pr. Oldham : — 

1. Ijaurentain granitoid gneiss — highly 
mctavnorphic and traversed by iiiuumcrablc 
trap dykes. This is the lloor of all the other 
formations. 

2. Quartzose, micaceous, and hornblendic 
rocks inuch contorted. 

8. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian. — Sub-nie- 
tamorphic schists and massive ciinglomcratcs of 
local rocloj. These rocks occur in the eastern 
ghauts. 

4. Devonian. — The Vindliyan series, prin- 
cipally sandstones, distributed into four groups. 

5. Carboniferous — (a,J Mountain lime- 
stone of the salt range, classified as such from 
the fossils collected by ‘Dr. Fleming. — (Ik) 
The Talchcer series, sandstones of a peculiar 
character and colour, resting on a “ boulder 
bed," or ancient shingle beach. — (c.) The 
coaLbearing rocks of India forming the coal- 
fields of Damuda, Nerbudda, &c. 

6. -Permian? or intermediate.— Beds with 
reptilian remains, representing in Dr. Old- 
ham’s opinion the physical break between the 
palsDosEoic and mesozoic periods of Europe. 
It is indicated liere.as doubtfully permian. , 

7. triasafCt upper and lower. lat- 
ter theca w h of limestone with ceratitca 
(muachelk^'^) 


8. Ilhactic Beds — with characteristic fossils. 

9. liassic Group — divided into an upper 

and loiver series. • ■ 

10. Jurassic Grou^i — ivith cycadem. Di- 
vided into upper, niiuldlG and lower stages. 

11. Cretaceous Series — ivith : fine Ibrms of 
ammonites and other shells. 

12. Eocene. — (a.) Nummulitic limestones. 
— (h). Fresh water de^xisits oflakes, over and ‘ 

j through Avlucli sheets of lava have been erupted. 

18. Miocene. — Latcritc, and other strata 
ofscveraPkiiids. 

14. ] *1 icK'dic. — Ossi fei\>iis gravels, clays, &c. 

15. lieceiit. — Gravels, clays, and mud of 
rivers, &c. It is iiii].K)ssiblc to go over tho 
above great series of beds so truly representa- 
tive as they are of the European system, and 
presenting often in minute detail a marked 
corrcspoiKleiicc with the English sub-divisions 
and formations without being struck with the* 
wonderful uniformity of nature’s operations in 
ancient times over vast portions of tlic globe. 
The stratigraphical resemblances are also not 
less remarkable than tin* palajontological Uir 
the, genera and some species of fossils of the 
triassic, liassic and creiact‘ous formations are 
identical w ith those of Europe. 

Tlic great drainage basin of the Gpdavery 
includes Nagpur, Bhaudara, Wardab» Chanda 
and Sironclia. These districts uo con- 

siderable elevation, Nagpur anl^' Bhandara 
are principally on gneissose rocks, with muc^h 
trap in Nagpur. Wardah in almost entirely 
on trap rocks ; Chanda ||.i|jl • have 

a very varied structure ixicmding more or 
less of all the i<>nnations that liavQ been named. 
'J’Jie crystfilline and mctamorphici:xcx:ks consist 
of gneiss of dilTcreiit varieties, often highly 
granitoid and form the substratum of tlie whole, 
area, and are seen all around the border of 
the trappeaii rocks. 

The Nag[)ore district has a population 634,121 : 

Europeans 2,462 

Maratha, Kunbi and cognates. . . . 177,183 

Kansar, Siju, Sonar, Gnrao, Bcldar, 

Barhai, Koshti, Dhobi, Khatik, 

Nai, Blun, Dhimar, Banjrra, Ma- 
drnssoc, Bhamtya, and Hangar! . . 118,019 

Dher, Chamar, Mhang, Bhangi . . 114,407 

Pardesi, Teli, Mali, Ahir, Pardhan, 

Barai ...... 106,483 

Bania, Ponwar, Marwari, Ilahvai, 

Kalal 17,11;$ 

BraSiman 26^97 

Rajput 8,45$ 

Vidur (illegitimate brahmins) 6,004 

Gassain .... . . 5,2Q3 

Gond with a few Kurku and Bhil. . 30,698 

Mahomedan . . , , 27,371 

Parsee .. .. .. 28 

The language is a mixture , of Hindi 
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xai^arAinA. 


I^arathi. . The bulk of the population wornliip | seven miles in circuit; it is 85 miles to the 
i^ya as Mahadeva. The agriculturists are • north of Chanda. It is the head-quarters of the 
chiefly the Kunbi, Marathi, Pardesi, Teli, Ix)d- ; Chief Commissioner : the British Military Can- 


lii, Mali, Barai, and Pardhan, of whom the 
Kunbi is the best and the most numerous. 

The Koshti and Dher afe weavers. 

Bhuhar or Boyar nice, are in the north of 
Chota Nagpur. The Government of India 
constituted a separate Chief Cominis^onership 
from the Nagpore Province and the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories, which was designated the 
Central Provinces, and is administered 6n a sys- 
tem similar, in most respects, to that which exists 
the Punjab and in Oudh. The following dis- 
tricts are comprised in the Central Pmvinces : — 
Nacpouk Provinces, vtz. 


Nagporc. 

Chanda. 

Bhundara. 

Chindwarra. 


tonment of Kamptee is in its neighbourhood. 
The Blionsla rajas of Nagpur commenced in 
1734, when Kaglioji Bhoasla was nominated 
Sena Sahib Buba or general of the Mahratta 
confederacy. The family became extinct in 
1865 during the administration of Ijord Dalliou- 
sie, on the demise of Goozur, grandson of Rag- 
hoji, who, in 1818, had been seated on the 
throne when Miidaji ( Appa Sahib) was dexxMied. 
Nagpur is situated in an extensive plain, and 
is, strictly speaking, an open city. A ram2)art 
! in the usual native style, with occasional round 
i towers, had on sonic former occasion been 
! commenced, but had in no place been carried 
j to a greater height than eight feet, and is 
I in general less. The extent of the city, as 
With dojiendcncies of - defined by this unfinished rampart, is scarcely 
Bustar and Kuroride. ^ t^^*ree miles, but the suburbs, wdiich run close 


Raepore, (Chuttees- 
giirh.) 

Seroiicha. 


Saxtoor and NiiRiiunnA Terri Tories, viz. 


Baugor. 

Pumoh. 

Jubbulporc 

Mundlah 


Seonee. 

Baitool. 

Nursingporo. 

Hoshuugabad. 


up to the city wall, are not less than seven 
miles in circumference, extending chiefly on 
the north and cast sides, and not exceeding 400 
yards in depth on the west and south . — Histortf 
of the SfJeh^y Capt, Canninghaniy p, 35 ; 


The principal timbers in the Nagporc Pro- Qo,arierhf Journal of Geological Society^ Vol, 
wnce are as under : j i861, j>j>. 47, 48, 49, 346 ; Vol. 


Tectona grandis, Teak, Knu, Sagwaii, 1Iini>. 
Iheaka majtutm, Tam. 

PterocarpuA' marsiipium, 


XI, 


Hind. Bheulah, Maiib. Vengay maruiii, Tam. 

Pentaptera tomentosa £yne. Hind. Ain or Eyne, 
Mahr. Marudam maruni, Tam. 

Diospyros eb^mn, Tendoo, 11 ind. Taiiuaram or 
Tendoo, Mahr. Toombie marani, Tam. 

Gmelina arborea, 8eevum or Sooveu, Hind. ; 
Mahr. Goommy luarum, Tam. | 

Bassia latifolia, Mowah, Hind. Moho, Mahr. | 
Terniinalia chebula. Hurra or Hurda, Hind., i 
Kaducai mariim, Tam. Pilla murduh luaruiu, Tam. 

Acacia odoratissima, Si rsa. Hind. Ghechooah or 
sunkoBur (P) Gond. Sirris, Mauu. Curry vaugay 
maram, Tam. 

Bi^thrina indica, Paunjerah, Hind. Moochoo 
maram, Tam. 

Conocarpus latifolia, Thoura, Hind. MAHR.,Vellay 
naga marum, Ta.m. 

Swietenia febrigufa, Rohun, Hind. Rohimi, 
Maur. 

Palbergla sisso, Seesum, Hind. Yettee marum, 
Tam. 

Acacia arabica, Babool, Hind. Babool, Mahr. 
Curvalia marum, Tam. 

Butea Gibsonii. (?) Dhamin, Hind. Dhamun, 
Mahr. 

Cedrela toona. Thoon. Hind., Mahr., Thoona 
Rtanim, Tam^ 

Pentaptera arjoona, Arjoon or Unjen, Ht^D. 
AisRxi, Mahr. 

? Baibergia— -(P) Thevus, Hind., Mahr. 

■ Kyem, IliND. Kem, Mahr. 

'Deirea or Dareah, Hind. Bhera, Mamr. 
Nauclea-r->(P) Bididah or Bebra or Bhada, Hind. 
Hirida, Mahr. 

Bhewiis, Dhaves, Hind. Mahr. 

^ Vatlca robusta. ^ul. 

Naigpur town is large and straggling, about! 

^ N 


p. 555. 

NAEK, or Naidii, many of the Tiling race 
Bejasar or Bojasal, i are called Naidu, the plural of Naik, an hono- 


rific term applied to m.asters or chiefs of tribes. 
The bulk of the Tiling .sudra race take this 
honorific appellation, see Naik. 

NAGR.\NG.\, also Jambira, Sans. Citrus 
aurantium, Linn. 

NAGRE, Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

NAGRK, Bkno., Hind. Euphorbia antiquo- 
rum. 

NAGSARA, or Nagkesiir, Hind. Mesua 
ferrea, 

NAGUA, or Niika, sec Hindoo. 

NAGU BENDA, Tel. Abutilon indicum, 
Don. 

NAGUNI, in the hinduism of. Rajputanah, 
figures half-serpent, half-woman. The Gras is 
the griffin of Rajputanah. At Barolli, the Graa 
and Naguni are represented in a highly finished 
sculpture . — TofTs Bajasthany Vol. ii, p. 716. 

NAGUR MOOTHA, ai^ Nagur Muthi, 
Beng., Dux., Hind. Cyperiis juncifolius, also 
Cyperus pertenuis. — Jioa;b, 

NAGYR, see Tibet, 

NAHANI, Hind., of Ravi, Valeriana hard- 
wickii, fVall. 

NAHAR of Central India. Felis tigris. Linn* 

NAHAB, Ak., Pers. A river, 

NAHARAINA, or Nahrain, the Neharajim of 
the scriptures ; in Syriac, Nahrim, is a pure 
Semitic word, signifying the country between 
the two rivers, the Mesopotamia ’ of the Greeks^ 
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NAI-AMBANA. 


NAI KUTTEN KAI. 


the Jezirah, or island of the Arabs and the i pipe, &c., and Anban or Anbanah, a bag made 
Dc^b of India , — Layard Nineveh^ Voh ii, jp. j of the skin taken entire off a sheep. It is a 
225. I lutisical instrument not often seen in Persia 

NAHI CADAGHOO, Tam. Polanisia ico- beyond the Garinsir (or “ warm region”) about 
sandra ami also Polanisia viscosa. Bushahr. In sound as in make it resembles the 

NAHIR, a strath, the Mahadeo Koli reside in bag-pipe ; which is expressed by its name, nai 
the valleys of the Syhadri range, extending from ambanah, or according to the usual pronuncia- 
MoosaS. W. to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, tion here, nai aiuboonah . — Ouseleys TraveU^ 
the source of the Godavery river, between lat, Vol. i, 241. 

18® 15' and 20® N. and long. 73^ and 74® E. NAT A TRIPUDIAN8, Merr, the Cobra di 
These small valleys are known as Mawil, Kho- Cupel lo snake, common in all parts o(. British 
rah, Nahir and Dang, i. e., valleys, glens, straths India, Ceylon, the Malay peninsula. There are 
and wilds. The Mahadeo Koli are classed into several varieties, see lobra, Naga, Ophidia, 
24 kula or clans, each of which has many sub- Reptiles. 

divisions. Their numbers in 1837, were esti- NAI A-VETJ, Tam. Polanisia icoaandra ; 
mated at about 50,000 souls. The members of W, ami A, 

the same Kula do not intermarry. With the NAIB, Akaii., a deputy; plural, Nawab : 
exception of the cow and village hog, the Kolr Nabob. 

eat all other animals. The women are gene- NAI-CARANA, Hort. Mal. Cowitch ; Mucu- 
rally slender and well formed with a pleasing na pruriens. 

expression of features and some arc very pretty. NAIC'IIA or Necha, Ilixn. The mouth-piece 
They are chaste and have large families. The and drawing tiihe j)f a hukka. 

Koli are fond of charms and amulets.— NAIDAM PAINl, the Malayaln name of a 
Mackintosh in Madras Lit, Soe, Journ, 8ce tree which means long Paini. It grows to 
Koli. ^ about two feet in diameter, and seventy feet 

NAHI UROOVI, Tam. Achyranthes aspera. high, and produces a sort of varnish which is 
NAII-OO, Buum. This tree of Burmah, used with wiwd-oil for paint or wood. The 
attains a diameter of eighteen or twenty inches, natives use the spars for rafting timber down 
Blossom very beautiful and fagraut, yellow, size the rivers, and for the yards of small vessels, 
of a large rose ; grows only in wet places. Tim- It is a wood of little value, being ncitlier strong 
her is very worthless. nor durable. — Eklye, Mal, Can, 

NAHOOR, or Nervate, also Sna, Tib. Ovis NAIDU, a division of the Tiling sudra race, 

aries. The Nahoor, if not identical, is very NAIGA PAH ARI AH, see India, 

closely allied to the burrel of the Borendo pass, NAIGRE SEED, an article of export from 

It is called the nahoo in Ladakh, and is the sna Malabar ; it is probably the name of the seed 
of Tibet ; and, judging from the ipiantity of its of Pongamia glabra. 

horns on the chaits and cairns of both countries, NAIK, a division of the Tiling sudras, com- 
it would appear to be their most common wild monly stated Naidu as Lutohman Naidu. Also 
ruminant. Mr. Blyth’s distinctions betw een the the titulary distinerfon of the Bhii chieftains, 
two sorts of burrel have reference chiefly to the NAI-KADUGA, Tam. Cleome viscosa. 
form of the horn. He says the burrel is more NAI-KADUGOO, Tam. Gynandrojisis pen- 
rounded, the annual dents are better marked, taphylla. — D, C, W. anxl A, 
with larger bulgings between them. — Adams, NAIK AN, a slave class in Kamata. — Wils, 

NAHOR, grandfather of Abraham, who set NAI-KARMA, Malkal, Mucima prurita, 

out from Ur of the Chaldees. — Bmsen, Hook, 

NAHOWN, the fairy bath. NATKER, see Naek ; Naidoo, Polyandry. 

NAHR, Hixd. Arab., a canal. NAIKRA, a tribe in the hills of Udipur 

NAHRI, Hixd. of Jhang district, &c. Canal said to be like the Bhil, but less humanized, 
watered land. — CampfteU^ pp, 30 45-b. 

NAHUS, see Bactria. NAI-KUDE, a Gond tribe that inhabit the 

NAPUSH A, see Hindoo. jungles on Ijoth banks of the Pain Ganga, especial 

NAI, Hixd. Arundo donax, also Ilordeum ly in the tract between Digaras and Umarkhcr 
hcxastichum. and found about Aparawapet and as far as Nir- 

NAI, SiNBHi. Is synonimous with the Italian mul. They have adopted the hindu dress and 
“ fiumara being the bed of a mountain will not eat beef ; but they live by the chase, 
stream, generally dry but converted by a few cut wood and grass and arc a terror to their 
hours rain into a raging torrent. Arrian mentions neighbourhood, by their depredations, 
the loss incurred by Alexander’s army in con- NAI KUDUGA, Tam. Gynandropsis penta- 
seqnence of encamping too close to one of I'hese phylla, D.U. 

ch^neh.--^Richard F.BtiHon^s Sindh, NAI KUTTF^ KAI, Maleal. Fruits of 

NAI-AMBANA, Pers. Nai, signifies a reed, Sapindus emarginatus. 
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bikers Gbb. 
Ikh, Or3!.HlNi>. 
iMf Chiovl, Aguti, It. 

MAI.4Y. 


IhrT.^ 


Clovpflt^: ■; 


TobTv 

Sus. 

Se. 

Tam. 

Tax.. 


-^MeCulloefi*s Cowmer- 


vl^inall metal spikeg. 

IHetion 

i^AIMNATHy the 22iid BiiddharASee Nim- 
see Nejj^. 

: A yallcy in ka^liim fainotis 

’which is quite solid and cuts like 
cileiaBei ^bout a dozen mules, laden with this 
:^ni^di(y i>assed Dr. Glegliorii daily, — Cleg- 
Report p. 178. 

■^■'■■^^■•■IfAiEPADAi see Nepal. 

J^PES, Sp. Cards. 

^ a race on the Malabar Cjpast, fidlowdiig 

hindoo religion and claiming to he of the 
l^ra caste. The royal family of Travancore 
:^eof this race; the whole of the Nair race 
i^pw the rule of female descent, but as with 
ptiheir races also both there and in other parts of 
India, from this custom results the curious 
practice that a man's heirs are not his 
b^h, but his sister's children. In British 
li|^a the Kasia, the Koocli and the Nair races, | 


sucii sijgna €)f a iimild, 

which, from long cohabitation and love its 
mother, he might suppose to be his as he 
did at the death of: a child pf his ; sister,. A 
man’s mother manges his family, and after her 
death his eldest sister assumes the direction. 
Brothers almost always live under the same 
roof ; — but, if one of the family separate from 
the rest,^ he is always accompanied by his 
favorite sister. Even cousins, to tlie most re- 
mote de^ee of kindred, in the female lino, ge- 
nerally live together in great harmony : for in 
this part of tlie country, love, jealousy, or dis- 
trust, never can disturb the peace of a Nair 
family. A man’s movable property, after his 
death, is divided equally among the sons and 
V^u^-Iiters of all his sisters. His land estate is 
managed by the eldest male of the family, but 
each individual has a right to a share of the 
income. In case of the eldest male being • un- 
able, from infirmity or incapacity, to manage 
the adairs of the family, the next in rank does 
it in the name of his senior. Under these 
social rules it is not easy to see the inducement 
to the Nair to marry, as ho has all the burthen 
without any of the enjoyments of wedded life. 

^ As Ijutham states, ‘ no Nair son knows his own 
^ also the artizans the Tcer race and some of t lather, and vice versa, no Nair father knows 
^;Mopleh^ of Malabar have this I liis own son. The property of the husband, 

the Buntar in Tidava, also, a j ‘i--— ^ - - - 


'8 pfoperty does not descend to his own 
iildren, but to those of his sister. Most of j women regard 


descends to the children of his sistem. Picart 
quotes Oviedo as stating that the Nair 



pf Malabar, notwithstanding the 
jii^Me'diveraitv of as in other provinces, 

cdl.agree in the usage of transmitting property 
finales only. It is the custom in 
l^^nodirel among all the races except Ponan 
Ihe Namburi brahmins. The Nairs marry 
ll^re they are ten years of age, but the lius- 
Bif^-iiieyer afterwards associates wdth his wife. 

.a circumstance, indeed, would be con- 
: iM very indecent. He allows her oil, 
ornaments and kiod ; but she lives in 
tier niQ&er’s house, after her parents death, 
Mri^ biwth cohabits witli any person 

chooses, of an equal or higher rank than 
in ^associating with any 
becomes an c^tcaste. It is no kind 
a woman’s character to say that 
$ 1 ^^ closest intimacy with many 
oontmy, Nair women are 
among their favoured Jpyers 
other perstfr^W 
^^bnrib. of this strange 

’ of prCjM^tu^ the species, no Nair 
khis fath^ j^^^d man looks upoii 

;his heirs. Hof ^d^, 
^^l^n same fondness 

;'..0|hi6r the .world ^ 

be considei^- j 

M 


association with men to 
so holy that they believe 



be an institution 

virgins to be secluded from paradise, but 
tliis seems merely an excuse put forward by 
some one of the race, who has been ashamed 
of this social custom. A Nair writer observes 
that the Teyettce or Teeyer women, are notpri- 
ous harlots and become the concubines of 
strangers of any caste or religion, and this witli-* 
out the least prejudice to their own caste or ^y 
loss of esteem in society; on the other hand^ 
such act proved against any lem^es of the 
other castes, subjects the person to excozninuni- 
cation from caste, banishment from society, 
and all religious advantages. The Tfcycr- fo- 
inal^ of South M^Jabar however, & not^ so 
readily as those of the North, yield %emee}yes 
to this practice. v ^ • 

With the Nair, the Teeyer, and 
the otlier numerous castes of Malahar 
ing the Cochin and Travancore c^puntini^^ tbe^ 
being indeed^ the most striking 
re&nnation is much need^. 
vCTy lamentable to find them 
or^nal ^te of depr^ion 
r^ormatipa rather grqxblS 
of thenryam and.diflfe|rei]^:dsi^ * 

.^d .r^y.-tp;run.j,imj^)r^ 

m thmjr::, -lives, . . only ,-,tp 



NAIRITTL 

Nair women. The customs are alluded to by 
Van Linschoten in the 16th, Fryer in the 17th, 
and Buchanan and Day in the 19th century. 
The Zamorin of Calicut is a Nair. Nairs are 
of 11 classes, the Villium arc namburs and 
brahmans. The Nair people of the Malaya 
and Tulava country are frequently educated 
and good acccountants ; they hold many public 
offices and compete for office employments with 
the brahmans. The Nairs are a good sized, well 
featured race, but ratlier dark. They serve as 
soldiers. The Nairs of Malabar were former- 
ly accustomed to duelling. The practice was 
called Ankam, but hired champions were often 
substituted. 

It may be mentioned, wliile noticing the 
customs of the Nair race, tliat among the Lim- 
boo tribe in N. E. India, near Darjeeling, the 
boys become the property of the father on his 
paying the mother a small sum of money, when 
the child is named, and enters his father’s tribe, 
girls remain with the mother, and belong to their 
mothers tribe. Among the Batta of Sumatra, the 
succession to the chiefships docs not go, in the 
first instance, to the son of the deceased, but to 
the nephew, by a sister, the same rule, with res- 
pect to the property in general, prevails also 
amongst the Malayas of that part of the island, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Padang. — Ten’- 
nenfs Ceylon^ Vol. ii.,jp. 459/ Perry^s Birds 
Eye View, Ch, xiv., 84; As. Researches, 
Vol. V., />. 12 ; Buchanan, Mysore, Vol. ii. p. 
412 ; jBeny. As. Soc. Journ. Vol. ix. p. 834 ; 
Btudianan Hamilton quoted in Journ. In Arch., 
Vol. iii., No. 6 ,, June 1849; L'tJihboclc, Oriyin of 
Civil, p. 106 ; Picart, Vol. vi., 7 ?. 242 ; Ibid, 
p. 54; p. 75 ; Wils., Gloss ; See India, Kuki, 
Kuinmalar, Korambar, Marumaka-Tayam, 
Polyandry. • 

NAIGUE, a non-commissioned rank in the 
native army equal to a corporal. See Naek. 

NAINITAL, in lat. 29° 23' 6 ; L. 79° 30' 9 ; 
in Kamaon, a sanitarium in the outer ranges 
of the Himalaya. The cistern of the barometer 
at Dorett’s Hotel, showed a height pf 6,565 feet. 
—Schlg. 

NAIRANJAR, the ancient name of a river, 
near the town of Gaya it is now called Phalgu, 
is opposite Gaya, and the name of Lilajan, or 
Nilajan, is restricted to the western branch, 
which joins the Mohani 5 miles above Gaya. 
The town was thinly peopled, but it contained 
about 1,000 families of brahmans. The city is 
still called Brahm-Gaya, to distinguish it from 
Bauddh-Gaya. — Cunniiigham/Cs Ancient Oeo^ 
graphy of India, p. 45. 

NAIRITTI or Niritti, the dread earth god- 
dess^ of whom terror and deprecation were the 
only worship, is all but certainly the evil god- 
dess of the yil tribes to whom Khonds till 
lately offered human victims. She seems 
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NAKARA. 

thrust by fear, ratlier than adopted, into the 
Vedic pantheon — the germ of die T)loody Kali 
and the murderess, Bhawani, in a day merci- 
fully late, and to the Vedic men far away in 
the future. The Arians performed human 
sacrifices ? In a legend, there is .mention of a 
king so devoting his son. There are bonds 
alluded to in the Vedas, most probably, allego- 
rical, but 'there is little doubt that the imagery 
is drawn from real human sacrifices, offered by- 
the wild tribes in the neighbourhood to Nairitti, 
“with unfriendly looks,” as she is expressly 
named in this Sakta. The legend may per- 
haps point to an earlier practice, which Viswa- 
mitra and liis party set themselves against. A 
god named Nairita,*of a fierce and evil nature, 
is said to have been worshipped by the Sakse. 
See Braliminlcide, Hindoo, India. 

NAISO GATA, Japan. Grampus sieboldii. 

NAI URUVI, Tam. Achyranthes aapera, 
Linn.; Roxh. , , 

NAI VEDYA, Hind. Food offered to a 
hiiidoo god, a meat offering, belonging to the 
puja or worship of a hindoo deity. 

NAI VELLA, Tam., also Nai-Vcli. Gynan- 
dropsis pentaphylla, DC., Cleomc viscosa, W. 
^ A. 

NAJA BALLI, Mal. Bauhinia scandens, 
WiUd. 

NAJACEA^,Zim?L, an order of plants com- 
prising, 6 gen., 24 sp., viz.: — 1 Caulinia; 4 
Najas; 1 Ruppia; 1 Zamichellia; 13 Pota- 
mogeton ; 4 Spathium. 

NAJAF, according to some mahomedans, the 
place where Adam was buried : See Abu-kubays. 

NAJI, Burm. Pterocarpus acerifolium : 
Ptcrocarpus subacerifolium. 

NAJRAN, a town jn the north of Yemen ; it 
was once filled with Christians, Dzu Nowas 
obtained possession of it by treachery, and 
gave it up to plunder. Large pits were dug in 
the neighbourhood and filled with burning fuel, 
and all who refused to abjure their faith, amount- 
ing to many thousands, were committed to the 
flames. 

NAJUK, Bkno. Mimosa pudica, Linn., Boxh.; 
Sensitive plant. 

NAK, Hind. Pyrus communis. 

NAKA BALLI, sjee Hindoo. 

NAKAL, see Mahabharata. 

NAK AND A, a kind of rice, of Kangra. 

NAKA PUTA CHE'FrU, Tel. Rostellana 
pr 9 cumbens, Nees. 

NAKARA, Hind., a drum ; a kettle‘4rum ; 
nakarah khanah, literally signifies the “ kettle- 
drum house,” from nakareh, a ^mall brazen 
bodied drum ; and khanah a house. But it is 
generally used to express an assemblage of 
military, or field musicians j whose instruments, . 
are loud, harsh and disagreeable, long bnusen 
trumpets, called KaiTena, the sounds of which. 



NAKHAE. 


NAKKA PABCJPU. 


^ m be compared to the braying of asses, and 
Wo Suma, in appearance not unlike clarionets, 

; but sending for^ notes such as might be ex- 
pected from two discordant bag-pipes without 
a drone. The royal Nakarah ^anah, at 
Tehran, does not excite a more favourable 
opinion of the Persian field music. The Sihtara, 
the Kamancheh and other string-instruments ; 
produce with good voices in chamber concerts, 
very soft and pleasing melody. — Ouseleifs Trot^ 
vsZs, Fel. i. 

NAKAREE, a river near Pittoorecah in 
Ghota Nagpore. 

NAKATIYA, Singh., an astrologer; the 
practice of astrology at the present day, in 
Ceylon, and the preparatioif of the ephemeris 
predicting the weather and other particulars 
of the forthcoming year, appears to have 
undergone little or no change since this cus- 
tom of the inhabitants of India was described 
by Arrian and Strabo. But in latter times the 
brahmans and the buddhists have superadded 
to that occupation the casting of nativities and 
the composition of horoscopes for individuals, 
from which the Sophistse described by Arrian 
abstained. It is practised alike by the highest 
and most humble castes of Singhalese and bud- 
dhist, from the Vellala or agricultural aristo- 
cracy, to the beaters of tom-toms, who have 
thus acquired the title of “ Nakatiya” or astro- 
logers. The attendance on particular cere- 
monies, however, called Bali, which are con- 
nected with divinition, belongs exclusively to 
the latter class. Amongst the mahomedans of 
British India, astrology is almost unheard of, 
though they keep their calender, or Jantri, and 
the bindoo Joshi calculates the ephemeris. The 
hindoos also have their calender or Panjangam, 
but they all practice divinition from books, of 
which the Chintamini pastakam is in use in the 
couth of India. 

NAKBEL, Hind. Boerhaavia diffusa. 

NAK--OHIKARA. The leaves of a small 
plant found about Ajmeer, also imported from 
Delhi : are very hot, and a good sternutatory : 
three massee are given in pills, as a dose, in 
! colic, which is said to be thus speedily relieved. 
Med. p. 147. 

NAKCHIKNI, Hind. Myriogyne minuta. 

NAK CHILNI, Dux. Epicarpus orientalis, 
Blume. 

NAKDOUN, HinU. Asparagus ofiicinalis, 

wme. 


the earth. — Bis^p PalUgoix ; Bowring^s Siam^ 
VoL i, p. 40. 

NAKHCHINKNI, Hind. Myriogyne minuta. 

NAKHI, see Hindoo. 

NAKIIIS, religious ascetic mendicants, 
amongst the hindoos, who live by begging ; they 
resemble the Urddha-bahu and Akas-mukhi. 

NAKIIL OOS SHAYTAN, Arab. The 
Devils date palm, a dwarf-giant of palms which 
grows near Zanzibar. It has no trunk, but the 
mid rib of each branch is thick as a man’s 
thigh. Eccentric in foliage and frondage, it 
projects over the waves its gracefully curved 
arms, sometimes thirty and forty feet long. — 
Bloch, Mag, March 1858, p. 285. 

NA-KHONG-VAT, a great temple in Cambo- 
dia, which seems to have been built in the 
tenth century. It is 600 feet in the base, and 
in the centre 180 feet high. Every angle of 
the roof, every entablature, every cornice bears 
the seven-headed serpent. — Horshurgh, 

NAKHODA from Nao, a vessel, and Khoda, 
lord or master, a ship captain. 

NAKJITAR, Hind. Cedrus deodara, Pinus 
longifolia; the generic name of pines among 
the Affghans, of which there arc several kinds, 
perhaps fraom Nash tar a lancet, owing to the 
sharp points of its leaves. — CUghorrCs Punjab 
Report^ p, 215. 

NAKilTIIAN, Hind. Faba vulgaris. 

NAKHUD, Pers. Cicer arietinum, Linn.^ 
Bengal gram. 

NAKilUN, Hind. A kind of shell used as 
a drug. It is like a finger nail, hence the 
name. 

NAKIRI GADDI or Nakka korra, Tbl. 
Panicum helvolum, L, 

NAKKA, Tbl. Canis aureus. Linn. Big. 
The jackall. 

NAKKA DOSA or Dosa, Tbl. Cucumis 
utillissimus, M, var. This variety is- grown 
largely by the ryots in their grain fields. 

NAKKA KORRA, Tbl. Panicum helvolum, 
L. — P. glaucum. E. i, 284. 

NAKKA NARAYANA, Tel. Indigofera, 
sp. This name was attached to a dried specimen 
from Kondavid, which was not I. trita. 

NAKKA NARU, Tel. Indigofera trita, 
L,— W. 4r A, 636; Ic. 315-386.— JR. iii, 
371 ; I. cinerea, E. iii, 372 — Eheedi ix. 36. 
also Poa kcenigii, Kunth^ or Poa interrupta, E. 
i. 335. 


NAKED, the practice of appearing naked, is NAKKA NEREDU, Tbl. Flacourtia sapida, 
jBdluded to in Deut. xxviii, 48, in Job xxii, 6, Eoonb. W. ^ A. 

and 24, 7, iii*Ezekiel xviii, 7 and 16, Matthew NAKKA NEREDU, Tbl. Flacourtia sapida, 
; and 2nd Cormth. xi 20 James, E. iii, 835 ; Oor. 69 — W. ^ A. 104, Ic. 84. 

ii> 15. See Naga;^ also applied to Ardisia solanacea. 

; NAKERA CHETTU or Nakeru, Tbl. Cor- NAKKA PASDPU or Konda pasupo, Tbl. 
' myxa, 2^um. Curcuma, ^. WOd turmeric, C. montana mr 

I a fabulous race, dwelling under C. angustifolia. ^ 
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KAKS9-I-RtfSt00M. 


NAKKA RENU, or Lakuchamu, Tbl. Arto- 
carpus lacoocha, i2* 

NAKKA TOKA GADDI, Tel. Poa sp. 
Fox-tail grass. 

NAKKA TOKA PONNA, Tel. Uraria 
lagoi^ides, D'C. — W. ^ A. 689 ; also 
Hemipnitis cordifolia, i2. The name means 
“ fox-tail plant” syn. Dhavani, W. 444. 

NAKKAVIRI CHErrU, Tel. Cucuinis, 

Br. 473 — where it is explained by Uruvaru,W. 
163, “ a sort of cucumber.” 

NAKKENA, Tel. Canthiura didymum, 
Gcertn.—B. i, 635.— TF. ^ A.,1301. 

NAKKERU or Ura nakkeru, Tel. Cor- 
dia myxa, L. — B, i, 590. — Ehtede^ iv, 37, also 
Ximenia americana, L, 

NAKL, Bexo. Tree. 

NAKFj-KHWAJA — ? Buchariania latifolia. 
NAKL OOS SHAYTAN, Ar/ie. The 
Devils Date palm, a dwarf-giant of palms grows 
near Zanzibar. It has no trunk, but the mid 
rib of each branch is thick as a man’s thigh. 
Eccentric in foliage and frondage, it projects 
over the waves its gimcefully curved arms, some- 
times tliirty and forty feet long. — BUtelc, 

March 1858,/>. 285. 

NAKO, see India, Kunawer. 

NAKOOREE, a river and town in Almorah. 
NAKRABAG, Hind. Hyena striata, Zm- 
mei'man. 

NAKRIZE, IIiXD. Lawsonia inermis. 
NAKSHAN, Hind. Faba vulgaris. 
NAKSHATRA, a Lunar mansion. Inhind<xi 
astronomy there are 27, of 13° 20' each, 

Their names are : — 

1 Aswini. 15 Swati. 

2 Bharani or Antakam. 16 Vaisakha. 

3 Kritika or Agtiiya. 17 Anuradha. 

4 Rohini or Bralimam. 18 Jyoshtha. 

5 Mrigasiras. 19 Neriti or Mula. 

6 Ardra, or Raudra. 20 Purva Asharha. 

7 PunArvasa, or Aditya. 21 Uttara Asharha. 

8 Pushiya or Tishiya. 22 Sravana. 

9 Aslesna or Sarpara. 23 Sravishtha. 

10 Magha or Pitriyam. 24 Satabbisha. 

11 Purva Phalguni. 25 P. Bhadrapada. 

12 Uttara Phalguni. 26 U. Bhadrapada. 

13 Haata, or Arka. 27 Revati or Paushna. 

14 Chaitra. 

See Hindu ; Surya. 

NAKSHATRA-MALA, a garland of twenty- 
seven pearls, the number of the Nakshatra or 
lunar mansions. — Hind. Theat^ Vol. ii. p. 66. 

NAKSH-BANDI, Hind. A mohammadan 
fakeer or darvesh, characterized by carrying a 
lighted lamp- in one hand and going about sing- 
ing verses in honor of the prophet, &c.; they 
derive their institutioii and name from Khaja 
Baha-ud-din of Naksh-band. 

NAKSH-I-K£JEB,^ Sculptures in the moun- 
tains of Rahmat, hear Persepolis. 

NAK8H-I-RUSTOOM, the rocks on which the 
baa-r^eft of Naksh-i-Rustoom are sculptured, 
bear the name of Koh-i^Hoossain ; they form the 


continuation of the ridge lying south of the 
valley of Kamin and serve for a northern boun- 
dary to the district of Hafrek. They are rugged 
cliffs of white and yellowish marble with hardly 
any slope towards the plain. The more ancient 
sculptures are known by the designation Royal 
Tombs. These are seven in number, of which 
four are at Naksh-i-Riistoom, and three in the 
rocks of Rahmet, at Takht-i-Jamshid. The 
former are supposed to contain the four . Persian 
monarchs who immediately followed Cyrus, 
namely, Cambyses, Darius I., Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes I. The remaining three kings of 
the Achemenid race are supposed to have been 
interred in the three other tombs in the rock 
of Rahmat, at Takht-i-Jamshid . — Baron C. A. 
DeBode's Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
pp. 97, 98, 99. 

NAKTRUSA, Hind. Sisymbrium iris. 

NAKULA, one of the five Pandava. 

NA-KYEEN, Bimir. This is the soondri wood 
of Calcutta, Heritiera minor, where it is so 
common as to serve for firewood, although, 
from its superior qualities for buggy-shafts, 
hackery or cart axles and wheels and 
other purposes* requiring great strength and 
toughness, it is highly prized. In Amherst 
the timber is employed for house posts and 
rafters. — Cat. Eon. 1862. 

NAL, Hind. Arundo donax. 

NAL, also Nul, Benq. Amphidonax karka, 
Lind. 

NAL, Hind. A hollow reed or cane, a tube, 
a pipe. The reeds used as pens or kalm, for 
writing in the Persian character. The best are^ 
red without, white within, and hard as stone. 
See Graminacese. 

NAL, also means \ a tube,’ whence the war- 
like nal-gola, a kind of arquebuss ; a ball pro- 
pelled by whatever force from a tube ; a term 
used by the old martial poets of India for a ' 
warlike engine, long before gunpowder was 
known in Europe. A single barrelled gun is 
ek-nalli-ka-banduq ; do-nali-ka-banduq, a double 
barrel. — TotTs Travels^ p. 25. 

NAL, Tam. Day. 

NAL, see Kelat. 

NAL (?) Hind. A gang of freebooters in 
Bundelkhund as Sanoria, or Uthaigir. 

NALA, Hind. Is a term applied to a mountain 
stream, from nal, ‘ a defile,’ indicating that the ; 
course of a stream always presents some mode 
of penetrating into mountainous regions. V ulg. 
a nullah, a water-course or stream : often a 
long inlet from one of the great rivers and rcr 
ceiving the drainage of the country, but not 
having any origin in a spring or sq.ow bed, ak 
rivers and streams have; usually a rivulet,a 
channel cut in the soil by rain-water, or water 
course. 

NALA and. Damayanti, a story of ancient 
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bihdoo life, in tlie later Vedic period preceding I 
/Jb^iimanism Nala inhabited Nishada, the BhU 
and Damayanti was a daughter of the 
; l^idar in the modem Berar. Nala, lost, 

' foi: a time, both his kingdom and his faithful 
wife Damayanti. The rajah of Jeypore claims 
to have sprung from the ancient rajah Nala of 
romantic memory. 

NALAND A, a famous monastery in Magadha, 
near Gaya, now called Baragaon. It is the 
most famous buddhist monastery in all India. — 
Cv/iminghcmC s Ancient Oeoc/, of India, p. 15. 

NALAPANA KULINGOO, Curculigo orchi- 
oides. 

NAL BANS, Hind. Bambusa arundinacea. 
The bamboo. 

NALCIIE, sec Kunawer. 

NALDRUG, a fortress in the western partof the 
Hyderabad dominions, 27 miles from Sholaporc. 

> NAL ENNE, Tam. Oil of Sesamum orien- 
tale, Gingelly or Sesamum oil. 

NALI, Tkl. Ulmus intcgrifolius, Roxh, 
NALI, Hind. Ipomsoa reptans. 

NALKAPUR, 17^ 17' ; 78° 48', in the 
Dekhan, 32 miles east of Hyderabad. Mean 
^height of the village, above the* sea w 1,591 ft. 
NALKEE, Beng. Hibiscus cannabinus. 
NALKI, a kind of palanquin. 

NALKIA, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

NALL, Hind. A hollow bamboo. See Nal. 
NALLA, Tel. Black, hence 
NallarBgisi, or Avisi, Tkl. Llnuni iisitatissimum, 
2/.,Sans. Atasi, ir. 15. 

„ ariti, Tel. Musa paradisiaca, var, also Mi* 
chelia, sp. Sk. explains it by Chaiiipa which 
W,, 318, renders both Michelia and a var. of 
the plantain. 

„ asakam, Tel. Paspalum, sp,? 

„ atlvasa, Tel. Curcuma ccesia, JR., i, 29. One 
of the Sans. syn. is Sati which W,, 828, says, 
is a kind of Curcuma, and in Bengal, C. cocsia 
is still called black llaldi and Nilakantha. 

„ balusu, or Nakkena, Tel. Couthium didy- 
mum, OoeHn, 

,, budania, Tel. Cucumis turbinatus, R., iii, 723, 
W 

„ chamalUjTifiL. Panicummiliare,X«m. i2.i,3()9. 

„ Chandra or Chandra, Tel. Acacia sundra, DC, 

. ohikkudu, Tel. Lablab, sp. 

. „ chitra mulom, Tel. Plumbago capensis, Th. 

„ chukka kada, Tel. Eleiotis sororium, DC.— 
W. and A. 711. Roxb. has Nalla sora kada 
evidently a mis-print for Nalla sukka or 
ehukka kada, t. e., ** black si>ot” from the 
d^k mark in the middle ot each leaflet, 
n dadugCL Tel. MilLusa velutina, HboA;./. and 
W^voria villosa, iJ. ii, 664. 

. „ dintena orDintena, Tel. CUtoria tematoa, L. 
cu ccerdleoflora. 

: „ doggoli,. Tel* Amarantus spinosus, X. A 
dned SP., with this name was sent from 
Kondavid, but it probably refers more pro- 
perly4o some of the many dark-coloured sp. 

: gaggera or Tulasi, Ocimum sanctum, L, W. 

Krishnarjaka and Kala tulasi in Bengal, 
mdla gili gichchaj Crotalaria hirsuta, Bw. 

&;• r \ JR. lu, ^0.— 1^. and A, 582. The flowers are 
■: ? black or purple spotted. 
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Nalla giri giligichcha, Tsl. Crotalaria linifolia,!^ 
)V. and A. 589^. coespitosB;. JR. iii, 269. So 
called from the ovoid, black legume— nalla, 
black; giri round. 

„ gilikarra, TEL. Nigella sativa. 

„ nalla giniya, Tel. Occurs in Sk. as the equiva- 
lent of Katabhi which W. 180, makes to be 
Cardios])ermum halicacabum— also Clitoria. 

„ guli vinda or Gulivinda, Abrus precatdrius, X. 
y. melanospermus, Roxb. ii, 292, implies 
the same name to Cardiosx)ermum haucaca- 
bum, the seeds of which are black with a 
white spot, very like the seeds of Abrus pre- 
catorius. 

„ gunta kalagaraorGunta, Kalagara eclipta, sp.f 
The Sans. syn. is Maha bhringah or great 
KcUi)ta, not ip TT, 

„ gurujinja, Tel. Abrus precatorius, Xmn. 

„ irugudu,TEL. Dalbergialatifolia,ir.<C?.4.; R. 
„ iswara, Tel. Aristolochia acuminata, L.—R. iii, 
489. 

„ jidi chettu or Jidi chettu, Semecarpus anacar- 
dium, X. -JR. ii, 83 ; Cor, 12— W. and A., 523; 
Xo. 558. ’ ' 

„ jila karra, Nigella sativa, X., 5 Indica, DC. 
Jilakawa or Jira is cumin, black, or Kali 
jira, Nigella sativa. 

„ jilledii or Jilledu, Calotropis jirocera, JR. Rr, 
This application is ma^e from the dark color 
of the flowers. Hamilton identifies this 
SI), witli C. Hamiltonii, R. W. 

„ jiliiga, Cassia puinila, Ijam.—W.and A.20^~- 
Senna prostrata, R. ii, 352. 

„ kakamushti? Diospyros, D. sylvatica, R. ? 
A doubtful name. Mushti is Strychnps — 
Beddonie adds, “only found in fruit, 
D. sylvatica?” or Gata, p. 58. It is more 
probably D, cordifolia. See Kaka uliniera and 
Nalla ulimera. 

„ kakara, Momordica, sp. Prom Kondavid. 

„ kakasi,or Bevatamalle, Ibindiauligino8a,DC'. 

„ kaluva, Nymphoea stellata, Willd.~W. and A. 
^ ; Ic. 178— iJ. ii, 579 ; N. cyanea, 577 ; 
Ailoipalam, JV. 486. 

„ kamanchi or Kamanchi, Solanum rubrum, 
melanopyrenum, 

„ kasana, Ormocarpum sonnoides, Bmnv.—W. 
and A. 672; Ic. 297 — Hedysarum sen. JR. 

Ill, 216. 

„ kavani, Dicerma biarticulatiiin, DC. ; W, and 
A. 710; Ic. 419 -Hedysarum bi., JR. iii, 356. 

„ kokkita, Ipomcea obscura, Rier — Conv. obs., 
R. i, 472. ' 

„ kuppi, also Nalla opie, Tel. Clerodendron 
iiiermo, Gart. Syn. of Volkameria inermiSjX. 

„ mada or Mada, Ayicennia tonientosa, R. iii, 88. 

„ maddi, Terminalia tomentosa, W. and A. 972; 
Xc. 195.— Pentaptera tom, R. ii, 440, also 
Maba buxifolia, Pers. The bark dyefk black. 

„ manga, Randia, sp. Perhaps R. uliginosa. 

„ marri. Ficus ? ^ 

„ nmlu goranta, Barleria obovata, ,X— B. buxi- 
folia, 12. hi, 37. The syn. is Sairiyaka, IK 
9^.--(;wmmon in Mysore and MalaW with 
pmkish violet flowers : another variety oc- 
curs in Guntur with pure white flowers, or 
tella mulu goranta. 

„ nela gummudu or Bhuchikra gaddl^ Batatas. 

^ paniculata, C/i, ? 

„ nilombari, Eranthemuiu nervosum, 12. 

pulchellum, JR. i. 111 ; Justicia pul., Cor, 
177. . 

„ nall^i padmam, Buryale ferox, &im.i Nym- 
. ph<*« stellata, ITiZML P Nallanii^ 
black or pm*ple lotus. The only species an* 
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NAtLA. 


KAMA. 


awerine to tkis description is Euryale ferox, ! Nalla valu, Tel. Sinapisglauca, i2. iiL, 118. Saks. 
which nowever is unknown in the south, but Syn. krishnika. 

it is only giyea in Sk. as a syn. of the Sans. „ yandi karra, a name giyen by the JConda Do- 
word Padma. ralu to an undetermined tree at Sinhaehalam. 


„ pagadapu chettu or nalla purugudu, Tel. Ani- 
sonema multiflora, if. tr. 

„ palleru,or nil! . palieru, Tel. Indigofera echi- 
nata,mZW.---iit. iii,371--Tr. amf ri. 017 ; Jc*. 316. 
pamulagedda, Tel. Spilomis cheela, Baud, 
„ pedda goranta, Baxleria cristata, iii, 

37— jy. /ft 463. 

„ peaalu orpesalu,TEL.Phaseolus mungo, L, — jS. 
melanospermus — Pli. max., if. (not L.) iii, 

„ ponuku, Poltophorus myurus, Blain. — Mauisu- 
rus my., if. i, 361 ; Cor. 117. 

„ pulugudu or purugudu, Anisonema multiflora, 
R. W . — Phyllanthus muj, if. iii, 064 — lifi,eede^ 
X, 27. Fruit black. Tiio reference to Sheede 
is Wight’s. Dillwyn assigns the figure to Ph. 
roticulatus. 

„ putiki, Aristida depressa, ifefs., R. i., 351. — 
Chsotaria dcp., Beauv. 

„ puyyula ufruUi, Allium, Bp. The wonla mean 
black-flowered onion. 

„ rantu, Endopogon, sp. This was the name 
given by tlie Konda Doralu at Sinhaehalam 
to a very pretty sp. with pale blue flowers, 
whether an Endopogon or a Stenisiphonium, 
doubtful. 

„ ratiga, Tkl, Vitia quadrangular is, Wall. ; W. 
de A.f W. Ic., Rheede. 

„ regu. Acacia amara, WiUd. — W.andA. 848— 
Mimosa am, if. ii, 548; Cor. 122. 

„ BUgandhi pala, Hemidesmus indicus, if. Br. 
var. The flowers are always dork purple or 
blackish, but there are several well marked 
varieties. 

„ tody gudda, also nalla-tata-gudda, Tel. Curcu- 
ligo orchioides, Gfert. See Musli. 

„ tapeta, TEL.Sonchua orixensis, if. iii, 402. Br. un- 
dernola tappeta389,ha8“name of a tree” and 
adds the syn. grishma sundaraiuu, which W. 
306, exx)lains to be a kind of pot-herb, quot- 
ing Erythraoa (Chironia) centauroides ! — 
SVight contr. 27, consitlers soncli. orix. and 
oleraceus to bo tlie same — tappeta is Asysto- 
sia. 

„ tegada or Tegada, Black tegeda. The Sans, 
syn. given is jialinda which according to W, 
6^1, is jasminum pubescens; palindi is ex- 
plained to be teori, and palindhi to be the 
black teori. Teori occurs in Pid. Ind. in 
Speede’s calendar and in Voi^, as the hindoo 
name of Iponlcoa turpethum. Teori is also the 
hindinameof Lathyrus sativus, the exiiressed 
oil of the seeds of which, is, according to 
O’Sh. 317, a powerful purgative, and as it nas 
large blue flowers, the similarity of the 
name may have led to the use of the term 
black or nalla tegada, the root of Ip. turpe- 
thum possessing similar qualities, 
tige or ilia katte, Ichnocaipus frutescens. — 
” if. Br. 

„ toomi kara, Tel. Eliony. ^ 

„ tumiki or Tumiki Diospyros, «». Br. 428, under 
tubilu, has korra tumiki, “enony,” but, goes 
on to refer to embryopteris. The name in tlie 
text probably refers to D. melanoxylon. 
tnmtn'itj Acocla ajabw^ WUd. — W. dt A. 858. — 
Mimosa ar., if. U, 657; Cor. 149;\0r. 428. 
Jour. As. 8oc.f Calc., vi, 392. 

„ ummbtta, Tel. Datura fastuos^ Min. Roxh. 
„ yaTali, TRL. Gendarussa rulgiixis, also vitox 
negundo, Roxb. , W. Is. 


„ vatti veni, or vatti veru, andropogon murica- 
tus, ifefs. The syn. in Pt. II, Jidasayah, W. 
345, is stated to be Khashhas. 

„ vavili, Vitex negundo, A. -jK. iii, 70— W. Ic. 

lAQ -Rheede ii., 12. 

„ vegisa or vegisa, Pterocarpus, sp. 

„ vi^nu kranta, or Vishnu krauta, Evolvulus 
alsinoi<los, X. 

„ udata, or bali komma, Cansjera rheedii, . Gm*, 
W. Ic. 1861.— C. scandens, R. i, 441 ; Cor. 103., 
Rheede vii, 2-4. Opilia amentacea, if. ii, 87 ; 
Cor. 168. This name is applied to both 
plants by tlie Konda Doralu. 

„ uduga, or uduga, Alangium hexapetalum, Lam. 
—W. Ic. 194. IIL im -Rheede iv,26. This 
name was given to specimens from Konda- 
vid. It is probably the same as Kheede’s 
karangolum which Dillwyn identifles with 
A. hexapetaluin, Lam. (not WiUd.) Are they 
different ? V. Wit/ht, III., ii, 2. 

„ uUmora, or Kaka uiimera, Diospyros cordifo- 
lia, Ii. 

„ ummetta, Datura fastuosa, Mill. —R. i, 661— 
w.ic.ism. 

„ uppi, Capparis sepiaria, X. — if. ii, 568 — W. Ijr 
A. 92. Br. 105, under Uppi quotes this name, 
and also Monetia wliich is Telia uppi adding 
a “ thorny, medicinal, styptic shrub, with a 
ligneous, hollow fruit or gall, as large as a 
nut-meg” and gives as a syn. Mouktika 
phala. 

„ urimida, or nalla uiimera, Diospyros cordifo- 
lia, R. 

79 yiriigudn chettu, Dalbergialatifolia, if. iii, 
221 ; Cor. 113— IK. A . 814; Ic. 1156. D. lati- 
folia is called Sweta sal, t. e., white sal in N, 
India. The Krishna siinsupa which is the 
syn. of Nalla yirugudu in Sk. seems to refer 
to another species, V. Paisa yirugmlu chet- 
• tu, but the Tel. name exactly corresponds 
with its Eng. syn. black-wood.” 

„ nalleru, Vitis cissus quadrangularis, Wall . — 
W. ^ A. 410— W. Ic. 51 -if. i, 407. Br, 480. 

„ nalli or medokava, Grewia pilosa, Lam. Br. 480. 

NALLA-GADIIA, Tel. Atjuila naevia. — 
Gmsl. 

NALLA JUTE, Anolo-Beng. Corchorus 
olitorius. 

NALLAK, Tel. The male bird of Eudy- 
namis ori entails, Linn. 

NALLA MALL A, two hill ranges near Cud- 
dapah. 

NALLA-PAT, Bexg. Jute. 

NALL-ENNAI, Tam. Gingellyoil. 

NALLERU, Tel. Vitis quadrafigularis. — 
Wall., W. 4* A., W. Ic., Rheede. 

NAI.r-SAKIB (lit# Mr. Horse-shoe,) ah 
Alam or standard of mahomedans. 

NALTA-PAT, Beng., Hind. Corchorus cap- 
sularis. 

NALU, Hind. Arundo doiiax. 

NAM, Hind. A name. 

NAMA, Hind. A «amc applied to the 
marks which the sects of hindoos w^r on their 
fi>reheads. • 

NAMA, Amb. Arcnga saccharilcra, Labilt/ 
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; ■ NAMBUDIRI. 

NAM^ also Nama dampo, Tbl^ Apono^ 
;^ton monostachyon, Willde* 

; ; KAMA KARANA, Sa.nb. From nania a 
kree^ to make, a hindoo ceremony of 
; naming a child. 

NAMAK-AKANAM, see Hindoo. 

NAMAK DULLA, Hind. * A salt of soda, a 
natron salt from the waters of the lake of 
Loonar. It is used in dyeing, in medicine and 
the arts. 

NAMA ? KETTI GAD ALU, Tel. Apono- 
geton monostachyon, Wilkie. 

KAMA KIRTANA. In the hindoo religion 
the constant repetition of any of the names of 
the deity. 

NAMAK KA TEZAB, Hind. Muriatic acid. 

NAMALLI PILLI, Tam. Felis rubiginosa, 
is. Geoff, 

NAMA SIVAYA, the principal Mantra of 
tibe Saiva sect of hindoos. 

NAMASKARA is a reverential salutation to 
an idol or a brahman. 

NAM ASUDR A, corruptly, N umoosoodr(?) 
Benq. a low caste, a chandala. 

NAMAZ, Pers., Hind. Prayer. The maho- 
medan prayer-time occurs five times daily. 

Ta dil ba milinat dadim, 

Dar bahr-i-ftkr iiftadim, 

Chun dar namaz istadim, 

Kuwat amad andcrim. 

— Tide Uat/icey, Vol. ii, p. 409. 

NAMBALL PAIO, Maleal. Eugenia ma- 
laccensis, Linn, 

NAMBI, Tam., Maleal. 

Nambiyana, Kar. I Nambiyan, Tam. 

Nambadi, Malkm.. | 

The title of an inferior class of brahmans 
said to be sprung from a Ksliatriya motlier, 
and brahmin father, and usually officiating 
as priest in Vaishuava temples in tlle^South 
bif India. 

NAMBOGUM, Maleal. See Tibilebu. 

NAMBUDIRI, commonly pronounced and 
. written Namburi, Mal., Tam. A brahman 
of the highest order in Malabar. The Nam- 
buri brahman race of Malabar are arrang- 
ed into two tribes, the Panniur gramrnakar 
“or Boar-villagers, and the Choour gramma- 
kar or Bird-villagers. When the Namburi brah- 
man women are guilty of connection with 
inferior castes, they are often sold by their 
relatives and chiefly to the mahomedan Mapilla. 
Under the terms head-price and breast-price, 
the princes of Malabar, in granting certain lands 

the Christians in a. d. 316, allowed them the 
revenues derived from the sale of males and 
females for serious caste offences, a practice 
::!^hich the Namburi continue, A Namburi 
^:tfriAxnan of Malabar Jb always the Rawal or 
. isiuef priest of the temple of Badarinath in tlie 
;^aaja Pass of the Himalaya. — Wilson^ See 
Achari. 


NAMBU VETUVAR? a. class of slaves in 
Karnata. 

NAMBYARA, Mal. A tribe of Nayar, or 
Nair in Malabar. . 

NAMCUL, near Salem, a fortified detached 
hill with a pretty large town at the foot. 
The hill is steep but not high ; its rock is sienitic, 
in which white quartz and felspar prevail : in 
some places it contains garnets in hornblende 
and a greenstone which possesses the characters 
of felspar and is composed of tlie same con- 
stituents ; the latter compound seemed to prevail 
particularly in the lower country. The sand 
in the nullas and in some part of the road was 
mostly an aggregate of small garnets and 
hornblende. 

NAMDAH, Hind. Pbrb. A thick felt used 
by the nomade races^ of Pei*sia and Afghanistan 
for their tents, hence the term nomade. The 
numda is also largely used as a sleeping rug and 
for carpeting. See Nammad. 

N AMD LING, a river at Rungiwor. 

NAMEDE. a rather hard, very fine, close- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

NAMELUDDOOGOO, Tel. See Junglce 
shumbaloo, Hind. 

NAMI, a root of the form of a large potato, 
which grows in Mindoro, cultivated also in Ti- 
mor and in tlic Moluccas. It is said to be the 
Manioc or Cassava ol’ South America. 

NAMILLE, Tel. Ulmus integrilblia. Roxb, 

NAMMAD, pEiis. Narrow strips of thick 
soft felt, handsomely ornamented with various 
colours, which are placed round the rooms in 
Persia and Koordisian, and serve instead of 
sofas and chairs . — RicKs residence in Koordis- 
tan Vol, i. p, 85. See Namdah. 

NAMMA DU MPA, or Gotti gadda, Tel. 
Spathium chinense, Lour, 

NAMMAM, Arad. Thymus charnaedrys. 

NAM ME, Bubm. A river. 

NAMO, or Lamo Island, called also Nan 
Gaou, on the south coast of China, is 12 miles 
long from east to west, and 5^ miles broad. It 
is very barren, but well peopled by a fishing 
population. — Horslmrgh, 

NAMOONE-KOOLE, a mountain near 
Badulla in Ceylon, nearly 7,000 feet high. 

NAM PAPATA. Pavetta tomentosa, Sm — 
Ixora tom, R, i. 386 — W, /<?., 186. 

NAM-PHRIK. A sauce used by all classes 
in Siam, it is prepared by bruising a quantity 
of red pepper* in a mortar, to which are added 
kapi (paste of shrimps or prawns), black pepper 
garlic, and onions. These being thoroughly 
mixed, a small quantity of brine andxitronx- 
juice is added. Ginger, tamarinds, and gourd 
seeds are also employed. The nam-^-phrik is a 
most appetite-exciting condimcnt.~i^<^win# 7 V 
/Siam, Vol. i.^p, 108. 
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NANA BAG. 


NA-NAH. 


NAMRUD. Nine miles from Baghdad is i 
the small Akarkouf, the ground around the 
ruined pile is called by the Arabs Tall Namrud, 
and by the Turks Namrud Tapassi. Both 
these terms mean the hill, not the tower, of 
Nimrod and the term Akarkouf or AgArgouf 
gwen by the Arabs, is intended to signify the 
ground only, around it. 

NAM SAKl, Sans. Namesake. 

NAMSANG, a rude pagan tribe on the hills 
of Assam, on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 
and Cachar. See India, Naga. 

NAMUM, Tam. Pipeclay. 

NAMUM, tlie marks hindoos make on their 
foreheads. 

NAMUM, Tam. The marks on the fore- 
heads of the hindoos indicating the sects to 
which they belong. That of the Ramanuja 
consists of two perpendicular white lines, 
drawn from each root of the hair to the 
commencement of the eyebrow, and con- 
nected by a transverse streak ac%ss the root of 
the nose. In the centre is a perpendicular 
streak of red, made with red Sanders or ivith 
Roli, a preparation of turmeric and lime. They 
have also patches of Gk>pi chandana with a 
central red streak on the breast and each up- 
per arm. The marks are supposed to repre- 
sent the Sankh (Shell), Cliakra (Discus), Gada 
(Club), and Padma (I-otus). 

NAMUTI, Bbno. Grangea Maderaspatana, 
Poir. 

NAMZAD BAZT, Pers. Pushto, in Aifghan- 
istan a custom of allowing the engaged coujde 
to sec each other. 

NAM ZEYLANICA, Linn, Syn. of Hy- 
drolea zcylanica, VaM, 

NAN, Pers. Leavened bread. 

NAN, a dependency of Siam, N. K. of Ban- 
koli. Its capital is in a fertile valley. Lu, one of 
the Laos tribes, are perpetually at war with Nan. 

NANA, Arab. Pers. Mint, Mentha sativa. 

NANA, Mahr. Ben-teak. 

NANA BALA, Tel. Euphorbia hirta, L , — 
jf2., ii., 472. 

NANA FARNAVES, see Baji Rao. 

NANAH, the Tamil name of a tree, pro- 
bably the Morinda citrifolia, which grows in 
Travancore and Malabar to about twelve feet 
in height, and ten inches in diameter. It is 
generally curved in its growth, and very soft 
and light. It resembles the American red- 
birch as to its silvery grain. The native car- 
penters use it for the frames of small vessels. 
It is of little value in consequence of its early 
decay. — Ed^ M. and C. 

NA-NAH. Bumc. Is a very large tree, 
thorny, * Fruit deep' red, size of a small plum 
skin very thin, frill of hard, white triangular 
seeds. Prized only by the Natives,^ — Maleam, 
FbL i., jj. 181 . 


NANAH, Mahr. Lagerstrsemia parviflora, 
R. also Lagerstraemia macrocarpa. — Roach. ; 

NANAK, was the son of a grain-factor at 
Talwundee, in the neighbourhood of Lahore. 
He was born in the year 1469, and in early 
life deserted the humble shop of his father to 
seek, in study and retirement, a more genial 
occupation for a naturally reflective mind. The 
tenets of the hindoo and mahomedan of that 
day alike dissatisfied him ; and he came foi*ward 
as a reformer of his country’s faith. He began 
to teach a. d. 1400. For the gross polytheism 
of hindoo mythology he substituted what may 
be defined a liigli philosophic deism, and succeed- 
ed in collecting together a large body of follow- 
ers, whom he called Sikh, or “ disciples and 
these he organized under a theocratic form of 
polity, being himself recognised as their Gooroo, 
or “ teacher.” For many years this rapidly 
increasing body of converts continued to lead a 
peaceful meditative life, absorbed in the study 
of their holy btx)k, the Gninth,” which con- 
tained all the recorded dogmas of their founder. 
They gradually spreiwl over other parts of India, 
a college of tliem existed so far south 
Patna, probably founded by gooroo Tegh Balia- 
dur. An interesting account of this college is 
given in an early number of the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, from the pen of C. Wilkins, Esq., dated 
March 17, 1781. But in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Govind Singh, the tenth 
gooroo, gave a new character to this religious 
community. He was a man of a naturally war- 
like spirit and ambitious views, and, tliirsting to 
be revenged for domestic wrongs, soon convert- 
ed the hitherto contemplative Sikhs into a band 
of warriors. These were the men who a century 
afterwards formed theAflower of Runjeet SingHS 
army, and whose rampant fanaticism presented 
so formidable an array on the different battle 
fields during the Sutlej and Punjab campaign. 

NANAK SllAIII, religious mendicants or 
vagrants. See Kabir panthi. 

NANAMBOO, Tam, A wood of Travancore, 
of a brown colour. Used for common build- 
ings. — Col. Frith, 

NANA PADAM, Tel. Bleaching. 

NANA RAO, or the Nana sahib, of Bithobr, 
who claimed to be an adopted son of Baji Rao 
the last Mahratta Peshwa was infamous for his 
cruel outrages at Cawnpore in 1857 against 
helpless men, women and childreq. He joined 
early in the revolt of 1857-8-9 and his cruel- 
ties in Cawnpore were great. The most notCH 
nous and distinguished characters among the 
rebels in 1857 were Tantia Topee, once 
a shroff in the Oudh bazaar and subse- 
quently servant of the Nana at Bithoor j Jwalla 
Pershad, the Kotwal of Cawnpore, subsequently 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nana’s Army ; 
Khan Bahadoor Khan of Bareilly, an old servant 
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p/:’.-'. . NANJiA DEVI. . 

:;i&d pensioner of the British Government, and 
: long the successful leader ofrevolt in his district — 
! three were hanged. Mummoo Khan, a low 

mehial whom the passions of the Begum of Luck- 
now raised from the kennel to power, was trans- 
ported to the Andamans. His paramour and her 
TOy Brijis Kudr, who claimed the throne of Oudh 
went to Katmandoo,under the care of tlieNepau- 
lese, where also the Ranee Cliunda of Lahore, 
thatMesaalina of Indian history, had long found 
an ^ylum. BalaRao, the brother of the Nana ; 
Azeemoolah whom, once a khitmutgar, he sent 
to London as his Agent and who was his con- 
fidant throughout the revolt, and the Nanahim- 
self are said to have died in the Dookurh 
valley of fever. Feroz Shah, the aspirant 
to the honours of Delhi and the compa- 
nion of Tantia Topee, was never captured. The 
'lihree claimants for power in India were the 
Nana, Brijis Kudr and Feroz Shah. The claim 
of the second was to Oudh and of the third to 

Delhi. 

NANAS, Malay. Pipe Apple. 

NANASAI ? Maur. A religious mendicant 
in the west of India, who extorts alms from the 
shop-keepers and others by importunities, abuse, 
and threats. These seem to be the Nanak shahi, 
vagrant mendicants, professing to be followers of 
Ncmak shah,' the founder of the sikh religion. 

■ NA-NAT, BuRM.Pine Apple, Ananas sativus, 

Sdiult, 


NAN BAI, Hiio). A bread-seller, a baker. 

NANCOWRY, in laf 8° O', long 93° 46' E. 
one of the Nicobar Islands. 

NANDA, a person not of princely extrac- 
ti<m, who successfully rebelled against Pinga- 
makha, the last of theSisunaga kings of 
ht^lha, captured Patalipura and ascended the 
^n>ne, b. c. 378. His younger brother was de- 
throned and killed by Chandragupta, b. c. 31 3. 
Nanda, and his sons, b. c. 378 to 313, and the 
Maury dynasty, b. c. 312. B. iii, 541. 

NANDA, the cow-keeper foster-father of 
Krishna, in whose house Krishna grew up. 
Giokul is a small town on the banks of the 
Jumna, below Mathura, and Radha, the mis- 
: tress of Krishna was wife of a cowherd of G^)kul. 
Hence one of Krishna’s titles is Gokul Nath, 
lord ofGokul. Gokul, is almost an island, and 
is one of tlie prettiest spots in the holy land of 
the hindoos. The scene there is still as pastoral 
as it had been three thousand and five hundred 
years, ago* Large herds of heavy-uddered kine 
Jremind tis of the days of Nanda, though their 
f ibiuxpber is Ikr short of nine lacs, possessed by 
;ihdt shepherd-chief of old. See Kasyapa, 

■ Knshna, Magadha; , 

; NANDA DEVI, a peak in the Himalaya, 
feet high, 8«253 feet less than Gauri- 
The villages in most cases are built 
above the bed of the river, some- 




^ KANbtAXi. 

times on terraces remaining widiin' the eroded 
channel, but more generally upoh the slopes 
above the erosion. ' 

NANDA MAHAPADMA b. c. 415, but 
Wilson 340 and Jones 1602. “ He will bring 
the whole earth under one umbrella. He will 
have eight sons, Sumalya and others, who wHl 
reign after Maliapadma. He and his sons will 
govern for 100 years. The brahman Kautilya 
will ‘root out the nine Nandas.” See Bhattya, 
Barhadratba, Chandragupta, Inscriptions, 
Kabul. 

NANDAN SAR, a small lake in tlic Pir 
Panjal range. 

NAND BANSxV, a branch of the Ahir. 

NANDER, 19° 9'; 77° 20', in the Dekhan, 
on the left bank of the Godaveri : Level of the 
Godaveri here is 1,152 feet. The mean height 
of the village 1,276 feet. — Cull, 

NANDI, also called Basavi, also Rishaba, the 
sacred bull of Mahadeva, or Siva; it is his 
vaban, and by some described as the emblem 
of justice. In the institutes of Menu, Ch. 
8, Vol, 16, the divine form of justice is 
represented as Vrisha, or a bull; and tlie 
gods consider him who violates justice as a 
Vrishala, or one who slays a bull. Nandi is 
the epithet always given to the vehicle of Siva. 
We sometimes find it is used in speaking of 
Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, and of the goose 
or swan, Hanasa, the vahan of Brahma ; but 
the term Vahan would be more correct. — Moor^ 
See Bull, Biirabur caves, Hindoo, Lustral 
ceremonies, Mahadeva, Siva, Vrishala. 

NANDI, Tel. Cedrela toona. — (7or., 
W.^ A, 

NANDIAL, a town in the Cuddapah district. 
There is a forest race in the district called 
Chenchwar. 'Phey have no language of their 
own, but speak Telugu, with a harsh and pecu- 
liar pronunciation. Brahmans say they for- ' 
merly were shepherds of the Yerra Golla caste. 
They have large dogs, and a few ai^e employed 
as hill police, in the pass from the Kuman to 
Budwail. The Nandial Chenchwar, assert 
their ignorance of a god or a soul. They have 
no images. They are polygamists ; they bury 
their dead, but sometimes bum, and like the 
Tartars, the Nandial Chenchwar carry the de- 
ceased’s weapons to the grave. They have the 
spear, hatchet, the matchlock and a bamboo 
bow and reed arrow tipped with iron. 
They look on weaving and o^er manufacturing 
arts with contempt, and they have in gene- 
ral only a rag for covering. They are patient 
and docile. It is suggested by M^. l«pgan 
that the Chensuar are a^ continuation pf the 
wild forest Surah of the mountainous tracts^ 
further north in the line of the East^ Ohati|« 
Vocabularies of six* of the non-Arian tongu^, 
the Kond, Savata; Gadaba, Terukda; 
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NA]}n>UlS MARfiOKA 

Gbentsu are given * at p. 89, No. of 1856, of 
Htng, As. Soo, Journal ; Newhold in B. As. 
Soc. Joum.^ 1845 ; Lagan in JoUm, Ind. Arch. 

NANDIA VATAM, Tam. Tabernaemon- 
tana coronaria, B. Br.^ Boxh.^ W. le., Bh. 

NANDlDj^, a family of fishes as under: 

Fam. 33. — Nandidae. 

First Group. — Plesiopina. 

Oen. 5 riesiops, 1 Tracbinops. 

Second Group. — Nandina. 

Gen. 2 Badis, 3 Nandus, 3 Catopra. 

Third Group. — Acharnina. 

Gen. 1 Achtirncs. 

NANDIER VATAM, Maleal. Tabernse- 
inontana coriara, R. Br. 

NANDl-KESVARA, a form of Iswara or his 
vehicle. 

NANDINA, see Lustral ceremonies. 

NANDINA DOMESTICA, Thbg. A tree 
of Japan, with red berries, a plant, which takes 
the place of the English holly : the Nandina 
domestica, is called by the Chinese tlie “ Tein- 
chok,” or sacred bamboo. . Large quantities of 
its branches arc brought in from the country 
and hawked about the streets. Each of these 
branches is crowned with a large bunch of red 
berries, not very unlike those of the common 
holly, and, when contrasted with the dark shin- 
ing leaves, are singularly ornamental. It is 
iLscd chiefly in the decoration of altars, not 
only in the temple, but also in private dwel- 
lings and in boats, for here every house and 
boat has its altar — and hence the name of 

sacred bamboo” Avhich it bears. — Fortune, p. 
122 ; Roxh, Vol. ii, p. 184 ; Voigt., p. 27. 

NANDI REKA, or Billa juwi, Tel. Ficus 
nitida, Thiinib. 

NANDI VARDIIANA CHETTU, Tel. 
Tabernasmoutana coronaria, B, Br. — p plena 
—B. ii., 23 ; W. Ic. 477 ; IVieede, ii., 55. 

NANDOBAR, see India. 

NANDRA-KAIA, Tel. Crab. 

NANDRAMI, Rupees of Kabul. 

NANDRU, Hind. Scopolia prajalta. 

NANDUS MARMORANTHUS and Nandus 
malabaricus, are fish of the rivers of Malabar, 
which build nests among the rushes at the mar- 
gin of the water, deposit their eggs therein aiid 
keep guard over them like a stickleback. The 
Ophiocephalus striatus, Ophiocephalus marubus, 
and O. diplogramme, exhibit parental afiection, 
swimming always close below their ofispring 
and atuiteking everything that comes near 
them. This they do till the fry are about three 
iiidhes long, when they turn on and cat them 
themselves if they do not disperse. Other fish 
spairn in the sand, in the gravel, and even 
oil rock. Some fish seem to be almost entirely 
herbivorous, a^d they find an ample supply of 
fresh water weeds on all the rocks in the rivers. 
Six different sorts of podostemacese have been 
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gathered in fiower and seed, but the names of 
only two of them have been ascertained* 
These are Moriopsis hookeriana and DalzelUa 
pedunculosa. Others prey on their brethren, 
and others again are omnivorous, and none 
more so than the mahsecr. — Mr. Thomas. 

NANEH GHAT, in the Dekhan, has a cave 
chamber with an inscription in old Pali of date 
B.c. in the old Lat character. The inscription 
relates to the buddhist religion and has the 
words Glory to Dharma, Indra, the Lords of 
Sakra, sun and moon, sanctified saints, Yama, 
Varuna, and spirits of the air, and Lokapala, 
or upholders of the world. It mentions the 
young prince Rakesa, the great warrior Tun- 
akayiko, prince Hakusaro, connected with the 
house of Amara Pala. This is part of a long 
inscription in a chamber cut in the rock over** 
looking the Konkau in one of the passes, which 
was evidently the high road from Adjunta, 
Ellora, Junir, to Kalian and the cave temples 
in Salsette. The inscriptions in all these 
localities are very numerous, and call for trans* 
lation. — Vol. vii, p, 565. 

NANESIIWER, a subordinate incarnation 
of Vishnu, described by Major Moor as having 
taken place at Alundy, near Poonah, about, as 
some state, seven, or according to others, twelve 
hundred years ago. In that gentleman's work 
he is stated to have been a religious ascetic, 
and to have been buried alive at Alundy, 
where his tomb is seen under a splendid temple, 
and where he yet appears (for, although buried, 
he is not dead) to pious, if at the same time, 
wealthy visitora. — Cole. Myth. Hind., p. 390. 

NANG, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. 

NAN GAL, a village, generally inhabited 
by hindoo Sadliisect. Their body is left 
naked, except the lower part, which is covered 
by a piece of coarse cloth. They wear wooden 
shoes, and commonly do penance in the Hima- 
laya mountains, 'fheir hair ’is exceedingly^ 
long, and made brown by ashes . — Mohan LaVs 
Travels, />. 19. 

NANGALA, sec Hindu. 

NANGAR, IIiNo. A plough. 

NANGARWAL, Hind. Ephedra alata. 

NANGASAKT, see Japan. 

NANGIRA, Hind. Derajat, a wild grain. 
A kind of amaranth. 

NANGKA, Malay. Artocarpus incisa, in ‘ 
several districts of Java where teak is not 
found, the timber of this tree is almost exclu- 
sively used in the construction of houses 
and for other domestic purposes : the wood is 
more close and ponderous than the auren, which 
it otherwise resembles ; it takes a tolerable polish 
and is sometimes employed for furniture. The 
colour is yellow; but it is made to receive a 
brownish hue, by the application of the young, 
teak leaves in polishing : its bark is used as a[ 
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dye. This and the Champadah, are 
Jvt^ip^esof artocarpus inte^iibiia, and diffef 
each other in the smaller size, and hairy 
-sterns of the latter. — Wild,; Lo'ufs Sarawak^ 
73. 

NANGKE, Hind. Bibes rubrum. 

NANG KOD, the namc^ applied to Balti by 
the Dard race. 

NANGO. In descending from Nango in East 
Nepal, Dr. Hooker passed at first tlirough 
Rhododendron and Juniper, tlicn througli Black 
silver fir (Abies webbiana), and lielow that 
near the river, he came to the Himalayan larch, 
a tree quite( unknown, except from a notice in 
; the Journals of Mr. Griifitli, who found it in 
Bhotan. It is a small tree, twenty to forty feet 

• high, perfectly similar in general characters to 
■ a European larch, but with larger cones, whicli 
Are erect upon the very long, pensile, whip4ikc 
branches. He adds, its leaves, now red, were 
- l^ing, and covering the rocky ground on which 
it grew, scattered amongst other trees. It is 
called “ Saar” by the Lepchas and Cis-IIima- 
layan Tibetans, and “ Boargasella” by the 
Nepalese, who say it is found as far west as the 
heads of the Cosi river ; it docs not inhabit 

. Central or West Nepal, nor the North-West 
Himalaya. 

^ . NANG-PUT, Hind. Rauhinia anguina. — 

• NANING, an inland territory in the Malay 
> peninsula, in length about forty and in breadth 
about ten miles, to the north of the old Portu- 
guese capital. It is an undulating district, com- 
posed of jungly knolls and round valleys — in- 
habited chielly by Malays — about (j,(>00 in 
number. They dwell in rudely -built villages.— 
Indian Archipelago^ VoL ii,/>. 91. 
r NANKA. Nankin. ^ 

ISLANDS are three in number, 
jta are situated about four or five miles Irom 

* this Banca shore, in tlic Straits of Banca. — 

NANKAB. There are two kinds of recog- 
*nis9d perquisites which landlioldera enjoy in 
Oudo, and in most other parts of Tnclia — the 
; :nankar and the seer land. The Naiikar is a 


hired cultivators. Generally they are not 
entered at all in the rent-rolls ; and when they 
are entered, it is at less rates than are paid for 
the other lands. The difference betiveen the 
no rent, or less rates, and the full rates is part 
of their perquisites. These lands arc generally 
shared out among tlie meinhers of the family as 
hcredi tary possessions. The word Nankar ijsed 
to mean a grant to zemindars and other 
hereditary local officers, is a compound Persian 
phrase of Nan “ bread,” and Kar “ work,” 
meaning suj)port for service. Some of them in 
Malwa have rich endowments. The zemindary 
of Nolye is estimated at above sixty thousand 
rupees per annum. — Sleeman's Journey^ FoLiii, 
pp. 23-6; Malcolm’s Central India^ Vol, i, 

p, 8. 

NAN-KIIOAH, Perb. Ajwain seed, Pty- 


chotis ajowain. 

NANKEEN, also Nankin. 

Nankings linnon, Dut. I Nankin, HiXD. 

Toil e-tl 0-Nankin, Fu. Nanciuino, It. 

Nanking, Or. Longking, Malay. 

Nankin, Guz. Nanquina, Sp. 


A Chinese cotton cloth either of white, blue, 
or brownish-yellow colour. In point oftstrength 
and durability, it is unrivalled by any of the 
cotton fabrics of Europe. In some of the south- 
ern parts of Europe, the warmer parts of 
x\inerica, and the ihitish settlements in Africa, 
Nankeen is worn by both sexes all the year 
round, and constitutes the principle article of 
attire. In Great Britain and India it is now almost 
disused. This kind of cotton cloth is so named 
from Nanking, where the reddish thremls were 
originally made. Nankeens Jire also manu- 
factured in Canton and other parts of the em- 
pire, but the fabric is of an inferior quality. 
Those made in Canton still maintain their su- 
periority HI colour and texture over the imita- 
tions of other countries. Tlic jjrice varies from 
45 to $ 90 per hundred pieces. This cloth is 
extensively worn by tlie Chinese themselves, who 
usually dye it with indigo. The exportation is 
now trilling. The duty, which was formerly a 
liscriminating one, has been equalized under the 
new tariff, and includes nankeens and all other 
kinds of native cotton cloths. The durable cot- 


l^rtion of the recognised rent-roll, acknowledged ton cloth made in the central provinces of China, 
by the rider to he due to the landholder for tlie called Nan-keen by foreigners, is the chief pro- 
risk, cost and trouble of management, and for duce of Chinese looms from cotton, the serial 


his p^quisite as hereditary proprietor ol the muslins so highly admired by the hlndoos not 
sqilivhcii die management is confided to another, being woven. The nankeen is generally ex^- 
: it may bo ten, twenty, or one hundred per cent, ported without dyeing, but the people usually 
' upon the rent-l*oll of the estate, which is rccog- colour it blue before making it into garments* 
; Uised in the public accounts, as the holder The import of raw and manufactured cotton 
happens to be an object of fear or of favour, or constitutes a large item in the fordgn trade, but 
i^sjherwise ; and the real rent-roll may be more forms a small part of the native consumption, 
leas than that 5 !irh.ich is recognised in the In preparing the cotton for spinning, it is duan- 
accounts. The seer lands are those ed and freed from knots by placing the stiing 
the landholders and tlicir families till of a bow under the heap, and striking it with a 
f-^9iieQiildVes, or by means of their servants or beater; the recoil separates it into flocks 
■ U . N 34 .. ^ 
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out injuring the staple. Nankeons were for- 
merly sent abroad in considerable quantities, 
but instead of exporting their own fabrics, the 
Chinese now purchase cottons from their for- 
mer customers to a large amount. There are 
few fabrics more durable than the nankeen, 
and it forms the principal material for cheap 
garments among the people . — Faulkner ; Mor- 
rison ; WiUianCs Middle Kingdom^ VbL ii, 
124 / McCullocKs Commercial Dictionary^ 

p. 812. 

NANKIN, Guz., Hind. See Nankeen. 

NANKIN COTTON, Gossypium religioaiim. 

NANKING, or, according to the court pro- 
nunciation, Nanchang, is not a corruption, but 
is the Chinese name of the old metropolis of 
the empire, and means “ southern capital” just 
as Peking (in the court pronunciation Peiclniig) 
means northern capital. King, * in Chinese, 
means an imperial capital, as in Peking, 
Nanking; Tu, in Chinese is a court or imperial 
residence, asTaitu, Shangtu ; Fu, in Chinese is a 
city of the iirst#lass, or rather the department 
of which it is the head ; Chen is a city of the 
second class, or the district of which it is the 
head. The great porcelain tower at Nan-kin, 
in the province of Kiang-nan, is the most extra- 
ordinary building in China, it wiis built by the 
emperor Yong-lo, and is called by the Chinese 
the Temple of gratitude. The tower is erected 
upon a pile of bricks, and is formed upon a 
most substantial timber frame-work ; it stands 
about two hundred feet high, and is of an oct- 
angular shape . — Meadoids Desultory Notes, p. 
10 \ Yule Cathay, ii, p. 262 ; iSirr^s China and 
the Chinese, VoL ii, p. 420. 

NANKING, Ger. Nankeen. 

NANKTNGS LINNEN, Dut. Nankeen. 

NAN-LUNG-KYEN, Buhm. Acacia arabica. 
— Willd,, Linn,, W, 4' ^ilso Vachellia 
farnesiaria, Wight, 

NAN MATI, Chin. A kind of cedar, of 
China. See Deodar. 

NANNA, see Sati. 

NANNA, Mahr. Lagerstroemia reginaj, Eb. 

NAN NAN, Burm. Coriandrum sativum, L, 
Coriander seed. 

NAN-NAN-YA-WET, Burm. Fennel, Ni- 
gella sativa. 

NANOCK, see Nanak. 

NAN-PARVARA8HI, Hind., Per®. A pen- 
sion. 

NANQIUNA, Sp. Nankeen. 

NANQDINO, It! Nankeen. 

NAN SINH, see Sikhs. 

NANSJERA-PATSJA, Iloya pendula. 

NAN TARUK, Burm. Liquidanibar altin- 
gia. 

NANTtJ-YOK, Burm. Liquid amber. 

NANUK, the founder of the Sikh religion, 
is dften styled Nanuk Shah or king Nanuk by 


the Sikh historians, wlio likewise styled him 
Nanuk Narinkar, or Nanuk the Omnipotent. 
Nanuk was a hindoo of the Kihatriya caste 
and Vidi tribe, was bom a. d. 1469, at the 
small village of Talwandi (since become a town 
and now called Rayapur,) on the banks of the 
Bcas, in the district of Bhatti and province of 
Lahore . — History of the Punjab, Vol, i, p. 79. 

NANURI, or Nonari ver, Mal., Tam. He- 
midesmus indicus. 

NAO, Hind., Pers. New, used in many 
compound words, W, 

NAO, Hind. A ship, a boat; Nao-khuda, 
a shipmaster. 

NAO-AIT, Hind. A mahomedan sect. 

NA(')0, Burm. In Amherst, a timber used 
for hoiu^c posts : the leaves, flowers, and roots , 
are said to bo used for medicine. It is a brown, 
substantial, solid wood, not liable to the attacks 
of insects. 

NAO-ROZ, tlie Parsecs of India have a New 
year s day in March. The maliornedans of Persia 
reckon the year, from their Nao-roz or New 
years day, the day on which the sun enters 
Aries, but the mahomedans of India follow the 
lunar months and have no intercalary periods, 
so that their anniversaries and festivals 
make, continuously, circuits of the seasons. 
The hindoos of India follow the lunar months, 
but every twenty-fifth year insert an intercalary 
month to adjust. See Era. 

NAOSIIIRWAN, the celebrated son of Ko- 
bad, in his reign an embassy came to the Per- 
sian court from the emperor of China, bringing 
splendid presents.-— Yule Cath, Vol, i, p. 85. 

NAPA-BIJ, Hind. Fruit of Nymplima lotus. 

NAPALA OIL. Croton oil. 

NAPALAM, TeLji The Jatropha curcas, 
lAnn, 

NA PEW GEE, or Let Thouk Gee, Burm. 
In Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, a wood of 
maximum girth 1| cubits, and maximum 
length 14 feet. Abundant all over the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a wood of inferior grain, and not durable, 
— Captain Dance. 

NAl^HTHA, 

Neft, Ab. Kesoso noabrs, Jat. 

Mang-ho-yu, Chin. Minak tanab, Malat. 

Bitume de Judi, Fb. Bhumi tailuxD, Saks. 

Nuk-teil Guz., Hind. Mun tylum, Tam. 

Mitti*ka >tel „ Aiaxiti tylura, Txl. 

The term naphtha is usually limited to the 
thinner and purer varieties of rock oil ; iwid 
petroleum to the darker and more visdid 
liquids. Naphtha, rock oil, or petroleum, Are 
mixtures of various hydrocarbons ; but in its 
purest form naphtha may be said to consist of 
C® H(j, and yielding a vapour of the density of. 
2*8. Such a hydrocarbon is obtained as A 
natural product at Baku on the ^ores of 
Caspian, where the soil is a clayey marl im-r 
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with naphtha. In tlie peninsula of is now obtained artificially firpm coal, and also 
on the western iti^ore of the Caspian, in a solid form, from whi^ candies are made, 
rises through a marly soil in, vapour. Naphtha dissolves the greater number of the es- 
iinnis collected by si nking pits several yards sential oils, and the resins ; and is extensively 
depth, into which the naphtha flows. It used for dissolving caoutchouc to render cloth 
is procured irom Monte Giaro near Piacenza waterproof ; with certain vegetable oils, it forms 
in Italy, by sinking pits in the horizontal beds a good varnish and for this purpose is sometimes 
of argillite, which gradually fill with water; substituted for turpentine. The naphtha pit near 
and the naphtha oozes out of the rock and Kifri is in the pa&s through which the Ak-su 
floats upon the surface, from which it is akim> penetrates to the plains. The hills are about 
mied off. There is an abundant spring near a mile S. E. of the town of Tuzkurmatti close 
i ATnifl.nfl.j in the Duchy of Parma. The spring to the gypseous hills of Kifri and the pit 
at’ Am.iana is used for illuminating the city of being in tlie bed of the torrent is sonie- 
Gehoa. Mr. Dana says that in the United States times overflowed by it, and, for a time, 
it was formerly collected for sale by the Seneca spoilt. The pit is about fifteen feet deep, 
mid other Indians ; the petroleum is therefore and, to the height of ten feet filled with water; 
coqamonly called Genace or Seneca oil, under on the surface of which black oil of naphtha 
( which name it is sold in the market. This floats, small air-bubbles continually rising to the 
substance has also been obtained pure in a liquid surface. They skim off the naphtha, and ladle 
fbrm from the coal-pits of Derbyshire. In the out the water into a channel, which distributes 
Surman empire, on one of the Ijranches of the it into a set of oblong, shallow, compartments, 
river Irawaddy, there are upwards of 60G naph- made in the gravel, where they allow it to 
tha and petroleum wells, which afford annually crystallize, when it becomes v|i:y good salt, of 
412,000 hogsheads. The Burmah petroleum a fine, white, brilliant grain, without any inter- 
contiedns the compound Parafine. Petroleum is mixture of bitterness. Great quantities of this 
used as lamp-oil in Burmah, and when mixed are exported into Koordistan ; and it is worth 
, with earth or ashes as fuel, naphtha is used both annually about 20,000 piastres, which is distri- 
•fi>r fuel and light by the inhabitants of Bakou, buted among the different members of the 
the Caspian. The vapour is made to pass family of the late dafterdar. The oil of naphtha 
through earthen tubes, and is inflamed as it is the property of the village. Part of it is con- 
passes out, and used in cooking. Naphtha sumed by the manzil khaneh, or sold for its 
rwy |be obtained by the distillation of petro- support, and part for religious establishments, 
l$um, it is also one of the results of the &c. About two jars, each containing six oaka, 
4^fruotive distillation gf coal, it often passes or one Bagdad batman, of naphtha, may be 
with the gas to the distant parts of the appara- skimmed .from this well in twenty-four hours, 
tias, and may be found in gas-meters and gas- The spring is at the bottom of the pit, and 
meter tanks, .and even in the mains. Care- once a year they cleanse the well, on which 
rectified naphtha, whether from natural occasion the whole village turns out, victuals 
or artificial sources, appears to possess similar are distributed to all the poor, and sacrifices of 
; p^perties. The sp. gr. of the purest Persian sheep are made, to the sound of drums and 
luiid Italian naphtha is said to vary from 0'760 oboes, in order to insure the good flowing of the 
to 0*760, while that of coal-naphtha may be spring again — a ceremony, in all probability, 
or higher. The odour of the natural derived Irom remote antiquity. The principal 
bituminous but not unpleasant ; that naphtha springs ai’e in the hills, a considerable 
pf ooal is penetrating and disagreeable. It does distance soutli of this, towards Kifri. They are 
. not congeal at Zero. It ignites readily, and five or six in number, and are much more pro- 
; bizra vdth a voluminous sooty flame. It is not ductive than this pit, but no salt is found there.. 

. : communicates its Indeed, it is probable that naphtha may be found 

-' Ofipiuur to that fluid. It dissolves in absolute inalmostany part of this chain. Wear -naph^ 
in ether and the oils. The boiling- tha-pit in the hills are alum (zak or sheh) and 
point varies, in different specimens from 320° chalk (tabaahir), of a very fine close white grain, 
tO' 36$^. ■ ^Naphtha has been found to be a good but the natives make no use of these productions^ 
stiinnUmtni SQinc chronic diseases. It has been An earth is found, which they employ to give 
externally applied as a lotion in cutaneous af- an acid flavour to some of their no doubt 

substituted for drying it is vitriolic. Sulphur is aho found, and is 
, IP. xnakiTi ff It is also employed ibr used by the peasants to cure, the itch in their 

cattle and theniselves. Naphtha is obtained 
v . ^d so^nm, wl^ch c^n^t be kept in contact near Kirkook. It is scooped out with ladles into 
eubstobpe^ Cpn^ni^ oxygen. It is bags made of skins, which are carried on the 
pnrp^ of. ^ m i n is h ing the friction backs of asses to this town, or. to any other niart 
^ ^ suhstitute for sperm-oil. It for its sale. The profits are estimated atrihirij^r 
36 ■ N 
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or forty thousand piastres onniullly. The Kir- used for varnish. When it takes fire by accident, 
kook naphtha is principally consumed by the the consequences have often been fatal ; and 
markets in the south-west of Kurdistan, while Strabo, who calls it liquid bitumen, asserts that 
the pits npt far from Kifri (see Kifri) supply its flame cannot be extinguished by water. The 
Bagdad and its environs. The Kirkook naphtha experiment tried by Alexander was horrible in 
is black ; and close to its wells lie a great pool its effects ; and with a very little addition made 
of stagnant water, very muddy, and covered by a poetical fancy, might induce us to believe 
with a thick scum deeply tinged with sulphur, that the celebrated consuming garments which 
A few hundred yards to the eastward on the Medea bestowed, were robes dipped in the naph* 
summit of the same hill, is a fiat circular spot, tha that flowed so near her native land. The 
measuring fifty feet in diameter, full of small flaming mii or everlasting fire, as it is called, 
holes, to the number of a hundred at least; whence of Baku, is not less famous tWi its naphtha 
issue as many clear flames without an atom of springs. It is now part of the eastern territory 
smpke, but smelling most sulphureously. In fact, of Kassia. The bitumen so famous in the Baby- 
the whole surface of this perforated plot of ground Ionian history, and so often described by tra- 
appeared a crust of sulphur over a body of fire vcllers, is, wlien taken from the pit, a thick 
within ; and on Major Porter digging a hole into dark lupiid resembling pitch, similar, although 
it with his dagger, to a depth of ten or twelve of a finer quality, to the pitch from the lake 
inches, a new flame instantly burst forth. From in the island of Trinidad. It is undoubted- 
this spot the government derives another source ly a most excellent substitute for pitch, 
of revenue from the sale of ite.siilphur. The The bottoms of most of the vessels which . 
natives call the place Baba Gurgur. Gur being navigate the Euphrates and Tigris are covered 
an Arabic namp for naphtha or bitumen. Mr. with it ; and it is also used in the lamps, in- 
Rich describes the principal bitumen-pit at Kit stead of oil, by the natives. There are several 
(which place must have furnished the builders fountains of this bitumen in Irak Arabi, and 
of Baby Ion) as having two sources and being divi- the lower Kurdistan. The most productive are 
ded by a wall, on one side of which the bitumen those in the vicinity of Kerkook Mendali and 
bubbles up, and on the other the oil of naphtha. Hit on the banks of the Euphrates. The white 
The manner of qualifying the bitumen for use as naphtha is, of a much thicker consistency, and 
a cement, he observes, is very troublesome, for more like tallow. It has no resemblance to pitch, 
to render it capable of adhering to the brick it affords a better light, and, at the saine time, 
must be boiled with a certain proportion of oil. emits a less disagreeable smell than the other. 
Its chief purpose, when applied to building, It floats like a crust on .the surface of the water, 
appears to have been in the lower parts as a whilst the black, on the contrary, is procured 
preservative against damp ; and at present it by digging a small pit, about three feet in 
is used for coating cisterns, baths, caulking diameter and ten or twelve in depth. The pit 
boats, &c. ; in short, to every thing put in the fills of itself after a certain period, stnd is then 
way of injury from water. The black naphtha emptied with a leathern bucket, and fit for use 
springs at Baku, on the Caspian, arc of similar immediately aflerwarcls. The only fountain of 
benefit to the inhabitants of that part of the whitenaphtha which Major Porter had seen, is si- 
country ; and Jonas Hanway describes their tuated at the foot of the mountains of Bucktiari, 
appearances and applications, to be nearly the half-way between the city of Shuster and the 
same as they exist at the present day. He valley of Ram Hormuz. Naphtha springs occur 
mentions, that when the weather is thick and at Ayer-i-Nosh. The flaming soil or everlasting 
hazy, the springs boil up higher ; and that the fire of Baku is the attraction to pilgrims and 
naphtha, sometimes taking fire on the surface of is not less famous than its naphtha springs, 
the earth, runs like burning lava into the sea. In Naptha holding in solution a bituminous 
boiling over, the oily substance makes so strong matter was obtained by Vigne near Deraband 
a consistency as to gradually become a thick in the Suliman mountains, 
pitchy substance all round the mouth of the pit. AtTung-shao, near Tam-sui in the island of 
The poorer sort of people use it as we would do Formosa are wells yielding paraffin, or thick bir 
oil, in lamps, to boil their food. They find it tumen differing from the Burmah or American 
burn best with a small mixture of ashes : but, rock oils. A naphtha is said to be obtained in 
for fear of accidents, they preserve it in earthen Corea. During the war between the Chinese 
vessels^ under ground, and at some distance and the British in. 1842, much naphtha was 
from their dw^ngs. There is also a white brought from Sech-uen, stored at Ningpo for 
naphtha, of a thinner fluid than the black, and the purpose of destroying the British Fleets 
not &und in such neat (]pmtities* It is some- Naphtha, of a reddish colour, by the Ja- 
times recommended medicinally, inwardly, for panese called Tasutsona Abr^ which signir- 
chest complaints, and outwar^, for cramps fies red earth, is found in a river of the pro<> 
and rheunmtisms. Both' it and the black are vince Jetdngo. It is taken up in such {fiacea, 
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the water hath little or no run^ and the 
burn it in lamps instead of oil. 
I wNaphtha is used for cheap' varnishes. It dis- 
; solves the resins more readily than ordinary 
spirit of >vine, but the varnish is not so brilliant. 
-^Tomlimon ; Dana^ Manual of Mineralogy ; 
€fr€gory, Ha^id’-hooh of Organic Chemistry ; 
JEng,^ Cyc, ; FauJJener ; RieKs Residence in 
Koordistdn^ Vol. \, jgp,27 — 9; Porter^s I'ravels^ 
Voh ii, p. 440 to 443. ; Smith Mat. Med.^ p. 
156; History of Japan^ Vol. p. kll. See 
Kirkook, Kifri, Jogi, Asphalte, Bitumen, 
Earth oil, Petroleum, Rock oil. 

NAPIER, Sir Charles, k. c. b., a British 
Infhntry officer who cominande*! an army in 
Sindh, and fought and won the battles of Dub- 
bee and Mcanee. He was afterwards Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India. He died on the 29 th 
August 1853. 

NAPIER, Robert, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
an officer of the Bengal Engineers, who rose to 
the rank of General officer, was engaged in the 
wars against Lahore and vras styled the Bayard 
of the Punjab. Subsequently he was engaged in 
the wars of the rebellion in 1857-8-9, in the se- 
cond China war, was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, then Commander-in -Chief of Bombay, 
and commanded tlie expedition to Abyssinia, 
into which he led successfully a mixed army of 
Natives of India and Europeans through the 
. mountains of Abyssinia to the storm of Magdala, 

. the capital of the emperor Theodore of Abys- 
ifiiinia. Theodore destroyed himself at the gate- 
way. The march to and from Magdala has 
not been surpassed since llanlbal crossed the 
Alps. 

NAPIT, Hind. A barber, a shaver, who 
ustially acts also as a surgeon, the village bar- 
ber and barber-surgeon. Along with the ori- 
ginal term, the dialects have various modifica- 
tioxis of the word, as Nai, Hind.^ Naida, 
Nainda, Napig, Kam^ Nau, Nahir, Nhawi, 
Nahawi, Nahu, and Nhawi, Mar. 

' NAPUTA, Hind. Didynamia gymnosperma. 

NAQOOS, Ar. a boll or conch-shell. 

. NAQSHA, Hind. Chart, map, plan. 

; NAR, Hind. Arundo donax, Amphidonax 
kfurka, Khamnus virgatus. 

NAJR, Hind, of &c., used 

^ and meaning mountain stream. 

KA)R,Turx. Pomgranate. 

NAB or Nnl, Beno. Amphidonax karka, 

' employ^ fer making the mats known by the 
name of Durina, which are formed of the stalks 
split open. In Sindh the grass called Sur, 

' ilrhich perhaps is Arundo karka, has its 
R odins, sur jo kanee, made into chairs, and 
Hto flower-stad to form the fibres called 

^hamn^ah. These are made into string or twine 
;S)|^(nooxiyah jo naree,) a into ropes ^oonyah 
— Royle^ " 

ss ■ ■ ■ 
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NAR, Tam. Fibre/ 

NARA, Hind. The tape or band for the 
trowsers. 

NARA and Naraiyana in one hindoo legend, 
sons of Dharma and Ahinsa : devoted them- 
selves to ascetic exercises which al^med 
the gods, and Indra sent Kama and 
Vasanta, or love and spring, with, the 
nymphs of heaven to inffame the sages with 
passion and thus end their penance. Nara- 
yana observing the gambols of the party siw- 
pected their purpose. He invited them to ap- 
proach, and treated them with so much civility, 
that they thought their object was attained - 
The sage, however, taking up a • flower-stalk, 
placed it on his thigh, when a beautiful nymph 
appeared, the superiority of whose charms 
covered the nymphs of heaven with shame. 
Narayana then told them to return to Indra, 
and bear him a proof he needed not the com- 
pany of beauty, in the present he made him of 
the new-horn nymph, who accompanied the 
Apsarasas to Swerga, and w’as called Urvasi 
from urn, a thigh (Vamana Puraiia). A 
commentator on the drama says, Nara and 
Narayana were Avataras, descents or incarna- 
tions of Arjuna and Krishna. — Wilson's Hindu 
Theatre, Vol.p.20\ ; The Hero atid the Nym 2 >h, 
sec Yoni. 

NARA or Kinara, see Zingarri. 

NARABALI, see Hindoo. 

NARA BOTUKU, Tel. Eriocdiloena hooke- 
riana, I'T. and 259. The term nara implies 
a fibrous texture. 

NARA CHETTU, Tel. Tctranthera mono- 
pctala, R. iii, 821 ; Cor. 148. 

NARAD A, in hindoo mythology, a famous 
rishi and the prince of musicians, frequently 
going on errands, usually regarded os one of the 
ten Rishi or Prajapati, first created by Brahma 
and called his sons. He is described as 
a friend of the god Krishna, as a celebrat- 
ed lawgiver, and as the inventor of the 
vina or lute. Narada is mentioned in 
Manu 1, 34, 35, as one of the ‘ ten lords pf 
created beings, eminent in holiness.’ In the 
Hindoo plays Narada usually acts as a kind of 
messenger of the gods. See Vikramorvasi end 
of Act v ; and Sakuntala, end of Act vi. He 
is constantly employed in giving good counsel. 
He is by some considered to belong to the or^ 
der of Denashi, and by others to the Brah- 
marshi. It was Narada who declares to king 
Harisebandra the benefit of having a son. — 
William's Story of Nala, p. 167. 

NARA DABBA or Dabba, Tel. Citrus 
medica, Zp. 

NARADIDI VRIKSHA, Can. Eugenia 
carypphilifolia. 

N.^A EPE or Epe, Tel. Hardwickia binuti^ 
R. ii; 423 ; Cbn 209— TT. The 
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bark yields a strong fibre which people extract * sujpreine oyer all and was everywhere. Is be, 
in considerable quantities and employ > as cried Hfranyacasipa, in this pillar ? striking it 
cordage, without lurther preparation, in the at the same moment with his sceptre, if he be, 
island of Sivasamudram. ^ . let him appear. In an instant the magnificent 

NABAGA MARAM, Tam. Ehretia ovalifo- column was rent in twain, and Vishnu in flie 
11a. ibrin of a man w'^ith the head of a lion, issued 

NARAH, Malbal. A tree of Malabar and from it and tore Hiranyacasipa in pieces. See 
Canarathat grows to abotit twelve feet high, and Avatar, Sacti, Saiagrama, Inscriptions, Vishnu, 
ten incheis in diameter. It is curved in growth, NARASINGHI, a name of La1>shmi, as 
and is used for the frames of vessels. It is not the sacti of Vishnu in the Narasingh avatar.-— 
very durable, and ranks as one of the inferior Cole. Afyth. Himl.y p. 390. 
sorts of jungle wood. — M. and C. NARA TEGA or Kara tige, or Eddu toka 

NARAIN, a river near Moondura ii> Saugor. duinpa, Dioscorea glabra. It. Tega is the tuber- 
NARAINA, 40 miles from Jaipur, the chief ous root, tige the twining stem, 
site of the Dadu Pan t’hi sect. NARAVALI EIBRE, Anolo.«Tam. Fibre 

NARAKA or Narakam, Sansc. Hell, the of Cordia angustifolia. 
abode of the wicked. NARAVARMA, sec Inscriptions. 

NARAKARU, part of the inferior village NARAVELIA ZEYLANICA, J)C. 
servants of India, they are similar to the Chagul-bati, Bjsjfo. | Atragene zeylanica, L. 

menials of the ballotta system. A handsome flowering climbing plant of 

NARA MAMIDI, Tkl. Tetranthera rox- Ceylon, British India, Burmah and Tenasseriin. 
burgbii, Eees — a. apetala, Ji. iii, 819 ; Cor. — J)rs. Roxh.^ Mason^ Voigt. 

147. Nara or Nara chettu, is a generic term NARAYANA, in Hindu mythology, the 
for Tetranthera at Vizagapatain. Spirit of God, Bralirn. llie term means 

NARA MEIHIA, Sans. A Iniman sacTiflcc. moving on the waters. By the Vaishnava 
NAR’ANG, Ar. Citrus aurantium, Zwin. sect, he is identified wdth Vishnu, but in the 
NARANGAMU, Tel. Citrus aurantium, L. Saiva tlieogony, Narayana and Siva coalesce. 
NARANGT, IIixi). Citnw aurantium. Narayana, is pronounced and written Narayan, 

NARANGAS, Sp. Citrus aurantium, lAnn. or sometimes Narrainrit is a common name 
NARANJ, Pers. Citrus aurantium, Linn. with hindoos of several sects, and often occurs 
NARA.NJA, Se. Orange. in their w’ritings without reference beyond 

NARANI, a river in Sagor. mere mortality. Dasa, usually WTitten by the 

NAR APATI or Chola dynasty of Karnata, English, Dass, or Doss, is a common termination 
Dravira, and the soutlieru portion of the Penin- to hindoo names of men, especially among the 
sula of India, embraced a period of 584 years, tribe of Banias, as Narayan Doss. Bhagavan 
during which 27 rajas reigned, from a. ij. 266 Da8a,for instance, signifies the slave ofBhagavari, 
to A. D. 800. After the overthrow of the Vishnu, or Crisihna ; similarly to Abid Ullah, 
Narapati dynasty, Karnata and Dravira seem the slave of God, apong the maliomedans, 
to have been separated from the southcjn dLs- lianidas is, in like manner, the slave or servant 
tricts, in wdiich the Chera, Chola and Pandava of Rama. In the Ins. of Menu, c. 1, v. 10, 
lines w'ere at first united, under one sovereign- the w^aters are called Nara, because tliey Were 
ty. Thereafter, 13 maharajas of Madura, the first production of Nara, or' the Spirit of 
Tanjore and Coimbatore, reigned 239 years, God; and since they were his first ayana, or 
after which follow the Belal rajas of the Kar- place of motion, he is thence named Narayana, 
nata, and the petty Polygar dynasties of or moving on tlie waters. Narayana in his 
Madura, &c. — Prinsep^ p. 275. watery cradle, is a most mystical and profound 

NARA-SHIJ, Bbnck Euphorbium antique- subject : his boat-shaped Argha, its rim, its 
rum, Linn. termination ; the endless figure he assumes by 

NARASIMHA, Vishnu’s incarnation as man- the conceit of putting his toe in his mouth, 
lion. symbolical of eteniity, furnish enthusiasts with 

NARA-SINGHA or Man-lion avatar, of fancies of a corresptmding endless and puerile 
Vishnu in which he took the form of a monster description. The cradle is also styled vat 
to punish the wickedness of Hiranya-casipa, patra, meaning of the leaf of the sacred pipala ; 
a profane and unbelieving monarch, the and pan-palara, or leafy vessel; as well as 
brother of the gigantic demon mcnlioned in the Argha patra, and by each of the words 
third avatar, and his successor on the throne, forming the last. In marriage, and fiimeral 
who also refused to do homage to Vishnu, ceremonies, as well as in that copious saerifice 
Quarrelling with his son, Pralhaud, tlie king of Srad’ha, an Argha is an indispensable 
boastedthat he himself was Lord of the Universe, utensil. At the very extremity of a pro* 
and asked wherein Vishnu was greater than montory on the island of Bombay, call^ 
himself. Pralhaud replied diat Vishnu was Malabar Point, is a cleil rock, a fancied reseta^ 
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of iho Yoili, to which numerous pilg^fmi8 
persons resort for the pt^rpbse of regehera- 
^ i^oti by the efficacy of a passage throi:^ this 
i %aj^ed type. This Yoni, or aperture, is of con- 
V giderable elevation, situated among rocks of no 
- easy access, and, in the stormy season, inces- 
santly buifetted by tlie surf of the ocean. The 
hindoos are prone to fancying a type of some- 
thing mysterious in almost every subject that 
can come under their contemplation: any 
thing hollowed out, conveying an idea of 
capacity, they deem typical of the Yoni, or 
Argha, itself a type of female nature, or the 
; Bacti, .or power, of Siva. The sea, a pond, a 
wellf a cave, the palm of the hand, or any thing 
similarly hollowed, convey to their enthusiastic 
: minds an idea of the Argha ; and their peri- 
phery, real or imaginary, an idea of the Yoni. 
In like manner, a mountain, a hill, a trefe, de- 
■ ^prived of its boughs, a mast, a ix)le, an obelisk, 
/a pyramid, or anything conical or erect, ex- 
cites an idea of the Linga; and such objects 
as they can fancy its symbol ; a conical stone 
is particularly so esteemed, or fire or flame 
whose natural and necessary form is conical. 
Hence a triangle, with its apex upwards, is 
the immediate type of Mahadeva, who in 
some relations, is fire personified. Vishnu 
is, in like manner, a personification of the 
principle of Immidity ; and water is sym- 
.b<^ by a cone, or triangle, with its 
;iqjex downwards : these types correctly denot- 
ing the ascending and descending properties of 
their respective prototypes, elemental fire and 
water. The two conjoined, express the junction 
' or union of the two elements, or deities : this 
m^xk or character, is said to represent also 
Vishnu and Prit'hivi, of whom an equilateral 


viii and ix, bff OoUbrookti. See Aigha; 
Bhaktamala, .Brahma or Hiranyagharbha, 
Hindoo, Linga, Narayan Das, Sati, Vishnu, 
Yavana, Yoni. 

NAKAYANl, a name usually applied to 
Lakshini, as the Sacti of Vishnu ; but may 
also be applied to Parvati and Saraswati. See 
Lakshmi, Narayana, Saoti, Salagrama. 

NARBADA, a river cf Central India, which 
rises on the plateau of Amarkantak and disem- 
bogues in the Gulf of Cambay. It is written 
Nerbadah, Nerbuddah. From Haran Pal or the 
Deer’s Leap to the temple of Sulpani Mahadeva, 
a distance of some seventy miles, there occurs 
the main barrier of the Narbada. Here 
the Narbada displays all her terrors. There- 
after the Narbada enters on the rich plains 
of Broach which border on the sea. In this 
particular section it‘ is securely navigable, and 
is actually navigated by country craft. The 
Narbada, then rising in the highest . land of 
Central India, 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
pursuing a serpentine westerly course for 750 
miles through a hilly tract, which runs parallel 
to, and borders closely both its banks, may be 
said to How through a longitudinal cleft rather 
than a distinct valley, and to present the gene- 
ral characters of a mountain stream more than 
anything else. No great depth of water can 
ever be expected in it, from the nature of its 
tributaries, except in the monsoon ; neither, 
were they to promise better, could it be retain- 
ed, owing to the great declivity of the bed of 
the river, which from Jliaiisi Ghat, near Jabal- 
pur, to the sea falls 1,200 feet in 500 
miles. The falls are those of Kapiladhara 
and Dudhdhara near its source, the former 
of 78 feet. The next is at Umaria in the 


triangle is severally th^ type. The larger the 
• object, the more venerable. The As. Res., Vol. 
ji, p. 478, mention a cone, in Bengal, of 303 
"■feet diameter. The sea itself, or rather its 
containing concave, is regarded as the Argha 
of the world. In hindoo mythology, the 
beverage , of immortality drank by the gods, 
Narayaife gem and other gifts to man are 
febled to have been produced by churning the 
along with other precious gifts to man. 
0iitFS^ratha describes in song how 
« Whilom from the troubled main, 

■ 'The Bov’reign elephant Airavan sprang : 

breathing shell, that peals ol' conquest rang; 
The patient (sow, whom none implores in vain ; 
ThemiOewhite steed, the bow with deafning clang ; 
' The goddesses of beauty, wealth, and wine ; 
Flov^^ that unfading shine ; 

Narayan’s gem ; the moonlight’s tender languish ; 

' ' Blue venonv aource of anguish ; 

‘The solemn leech, slow, moving o’er the strand, 
i'; ; A vase of long-sought Amrit in his hand-r- 
To soften hunm ifis dread Siva drank 
The pois’nous food that stain’d his azure neck; 
The rest^ thy mansions deck, 

Swerga stor’d in many a blazing rank.” 

7B 399 ; As. JSes., Vol. yii, Arts. 


Narsinghpur district of about ten feet. At 
Mandhar, ninety miles below Hoshungabad, 
and about twenty-five below Handia, there 
is a fall of forty feet ; at Dadrl, near Punasa, 
twenty-five miles below Mandhar, there is 
another fall of forty feet. The classes which 
prevail most among the agricultural population 
of the Narbada valley, arc the Gujar, the Jat, 
the Kaobra, and the Kirar; these are hardly 
represented in Damoh. The Kurmi are the 
most numerous caste. Then follow the Lodhi, 
Chamar, Gond, Brahman, Ahir, &c. In num- 
ber 262,641, they may be roughly classified 
thus : — 

Kurmi 84,907 Ahir.. ...15,881 

Lodbi... 31,980 Bauia 9,783 

Chamar .,..28,401 Bajput 9,187 

Cond 29,724 Other castes........... 82,712 

Biahntan 

See Nagpore, Sagor and Nerbudi^. 

NAJSCINE, a genua Of EUhes inhahit^g. the 
Indian Ocean. 

NARCISSUS. From the habit, of p^t^: 
(he Njixcianis upon fombei and durinea, it 
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acquired a certain sacredneas of character. The 
hindoos have few tombs. They have shrines 
however, many of which have been adopted by 
the muhammadans. The Narcissus is common 
in the Panjab. The Narcissus flowers are 
of easy culture in a light soil, though they throw 
out a profusion ofileaves, they rarely blossom.’ — 
Ben. As, Soc, Jour,^ No, 11 of 1854, p, 146 ; 
Riddell, See Ilemerocallis fulva, Nargus. 
NARGONDAM,'see Volcanoes. 
NARCOTICS, in use amongst eastern nations, 
are commonly ' of vegetable origin, such as 
opium, bhang, madad, majum, ganja. 

NARD. 

Narden, Gb. 

Nardoon, Lat. 


Balchur, 


Hi2m. 


.Tatamansi, 
Bekli-i-Sanbal, 
Nartu, 


Hind. 

Per. 

Tam. 


Nard, said to be the spikenard of Solomon and 
of St. Mark, is the Nardos indike, or Nardos, also 
N. gangetica, and the Nardostachys jatamansi, 
De Candolle, Celtic nard is the Valeriana celtica 
and mountain nard the Asarum eiiropaeum. 
The term Nard was in use amongst the ancients 
to designate any Indian essence, as Attar (Otto) 
is now used. The spikenard of Solomon’s song, 
is the Nardostachys jatamansi. Albastron, of the 
ancients, were phials used for holding their 
precious scents or cosmetics. Dioscoridcs (I. i, 
c. 6) describes threl? kinds of Nard, of the first 
and principal of which, there arc two varieties, 
Syrian and Indian, the latter is also called 
Gangites, from the river Ganges, near which, 
flowing by a mountain, it is produced. The 
second kind is called “ Celtic,” and the third 
“Mountain Nard.” On consulting Avicenna, we 
are referred from Narden to Sunbul, pronounc- 
ed Sumbul, and in the Latin translation from 
Nardura to Spica, under which the Roman, the 
mountain, the Indian and Syrian kinds arc men- 
tioned ; and Sanbul, misprinted Scnbel, is 
given as the synonymous Arabic name. This 
proves, as stated by Sir Wm. Jones, that Sum- 
bul, in Persian dictionaries, translated, the 
hyacinth, — the spikenard, to which the hair of 
a mistress is compared — an ear of corn, &c., was 
always considered by Arabian authors as syno- 
nimquB with the Nardes of the Greeks. On 
consisting the Persian works on the Materia 
Medica in use in India, and especially the 
Mukhzun-ool Adwiah, we are referred from 
Ndrden, in the index to Sumbul, in the body of 
the work. Under this name, however, four 
separate articles are described — 1st, Sumbul- 
hiodee ; 2nd, Sumbul-roomee, called also 
Sumbul ukletee, and Narden-ukletee, evidently 
the vapdof of Dioscorides, said also to 

be called Sumbul-italioon, that is, the Nard, 
which grows in Italy, the 3rd kind is Sumbul- 
jibullee, or Mountain Nard ; 

and 4& Sumbul farsee, which is a bulbous 
|)lant, and probably a kind of hyacinth. Po- 
lianthea tuberoi^ is described as being one of the 


NARDOSTACHYS JATAMANSI. 

kinds of Persian Sumbul. But the first alcme 
is that which is valued for its fragrance. The 
synonyincs of it, given by Persian authors are in 
the Arabic, Sumbid-ool-tecb, or fragrant nard, 
in the Greek narden ; in Latin, nardoom, in 
Hindee, balchur and jatamansee. The last is a 
Sanscrit name, and that which was given to Sir 
Wm. Jones, as the equivalent of Sumbul-hindee 
and which he informs us, like other Sanscrit 
names applied to the same article, has reference 
to its resemblance to locks of hair. — Willd, ; 
Boylds 111, Him, Bot,^ p, 242. 

NARDAR BOUTHAH, see Bazcegui’, Nat : 
Nut. 

NARDEN, also Nardos, Gr. Spikenard. 

NARDJIL, Arab. Cocos nucifera, L, 

NARDOSTACHYS GRANDIFLORA has a 
glabrous stem, oblong glabrous leaves, with 
solitary terminal flowers ; the capsule is downy, 
and the lobes of the calyx evidently denticulated. 
It is a native ofNepaul and Kumaon. — Lindley, 
Flora Medica ; Eng, Cyc, 

NARDOSTACHYS ‘ JATAMANSI, DC. 


Valeriana jatamansi, Jones, 
Patrinia jatamansi, Don. 


Oa. 

Hind. 


Sumbul-ul-tib, Ar. Nardos indike, 

„ hindi, „ Sambul, 

Usrureh, „ Balchur, 

Muygiah, „ Chohur, 

Jatamansi, Brno., Hind., IndurJatib, 

Sans., Tam. Narawastu, Malax. 

Spikenard, Eno. Nard, Pb^. 

Indian „ „ Mattusal, of Ravi. 

, Shadamanji, Tam. 

A dwarf herbaceous plant with a long 
hairy taproot; stems perennial, very short, 
and simply divided into a number of shaggy 
scaly crowns, from which the leaves are pro-^ 
duced; the branches erect, downy, and a 
few inches high; leaves obovate, lanceolate, 
5-ribbed, downy, those' at the base acute, 
the upper ones obtuse; the flowers are of a 
pale pink colour, clustered in the axils of the 
upper leaves, which form a kind of involucre 
for them. The true spikenard of the .an- 
cients is supposed to have been obtmned 
from the Nardostachys jatamansi. Considerable 
discussion has arisen as to the true origin of the 
celebrated spikenard of the ancients, but. the 
labours of Sir William Jones and Profi^or 
Royle leave no longer any reasonable doubts as 
to its being truly referrable to this plant. It 
is a native of Nepaul, on the Himalaya moun-^ 
tains, and in Delhi, Bengal, the Dekhan, and 
Punjab Himalaya, where it ranges from 10,000(?) 
feet upwards. The roots of the jatamansi 
are brought down from the mountains in large 
quantities. The root is of a blackish colour, 
and resembles the bushy tail of'the ermine. 
Its odour is strong and fragrant, and is much 
esteemed by all eastern nations. For medici- 
nal purposes experience Mads to the belief that 
the species is a perfect representative of the 
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Valerias of the English Pliarmacopoeia ; itisti^ed 
to scent and clean the hair, also in medicine as a 
stimulant and antispasmodio. This species of 
valerian smells strongly of patchouli, and is a 
vo^ favourite perfume. It is used in scents 
for its strong odour ; it is also used as refrige- 
rant. Dose, gr. V. to 3 j. in infusion. Price 6 
annas per lb., employed chiefly as an expecto- 
rant in coughs and colds. Dose, grs. xlv.of the 
powder, price per lb. In Cliumha, its root 
is said to be added to the hcer of that tract, and it 
is exported to the plains to he used in medicine, 
being considered cordial. The Tndur latib, of 
which Davies’ Trade Kci^ort states that five 
maiinds are imported from Persia via JCabul 
and Peshawar annually, has been dubiously 
* identifled with this drug . — SimmontTs Cmnml. 

572 ; O'Shaw/hne^wj, 403, 404; 
P&iJOell ITand'd}Ook^ Vol. i, p. 354 ; Hooker's 
Him. Jbwr., VoLi,p. 217; J. H Stewart^ M,D. 

NARDUM, L\t. Spikenard. > 

NARE, Tam. Fox. 

NAREDA, in hindoo mythology, is a son of 
Brahma and Saraswati. lie is the messenger 
of the gods, and the inventor of the vina, or 
bindoo lute. He was not oi\ly a wise legislator, 
an astronomer, and a musician, but a distin- 
guished warrior. The mythological offspring of 
Saraswati, patroness of music, was famed for 
lijis talents in that science — so great were they, 
that hp became presumptuous, and emulating 
; tho divine strains of Krishna, he was punished 
by having his vina placed in the paws of a 
boar, whence it emitted sounds, far sweeter 
^han the minstrelsy of the mortifled musician. 
In a picture of this joke, Krishna is forcing his 
reluctant friend to attend to his rough visnged 
rival, who is ridiculously touching the chords 
of poor Nareda’s vina, accom 2 '>anied by a 
brother bruin on the symbols. To this day 
Kaxeda is rejwescnted in the hindoo Jatra un- 
der a long grizzled beard . — Coleys Myth, 
p. 7 ; 2V. of Hind.f Vol. i, p. 269. See Brah- 
madica, I^ishna, Narada, Saraswati, Veda. 

NAREffe pillSTTOO, Tel. Eugenia caryo- 
philifolia. . 

NAREDOO KARRA, Tel. Wood of Eu- 
genia cfU‘yophilifolia. 

NAREE, Sans. From nee, to obtain. 

' NAREE-PAYATIIEN-KAI— ?Phafleolustri- 
lobus. 

NAKEGAMIA ALATA, W. 4r A. 

K^nwesgani, Malbal. \ Turrcca alata, W^ht. 

; A pretty garden plant of the Travancore 
V ^^ts, used in medicine. 

‘ . N nucifera, L, Narcli 

> toddy. Sap (or toddy) of the cocoa- 

taree. Narel ka jjiar, Hind. Cocos nucifera 
prim tree. Narel-ka-tel, Hind. 

A2 


NAR^aWE. 

NARGAMOLLE, Tel» Rhinacanthus com- 
munis, Nees. 

NARGEEL,. Pens. Cocoaitut palm. 

N ARGIL, ]^:usJ A tobacco pipe. 

NARGILLI, An AD. Cocoanut palm. 

NARGIS, Hind. Narcissus tagetta. Ho- 
nigborger states that the roots of this are offici- 
nal, being brought from Kashmir. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart^ Pmijah Plants^ p. ^,35. 

N ARGUS, also Gool-Nurgus, Hind., Peks. 
Hemorocallis fulva, Narcissus. 

NART, also Nali-kera — ? Cocoanut palm. 

NARI, Nari-kliorsum, Gnari or Mnah-ris, 
the Tibetan name for the north-western part 
of Tibet, a Tibqtan Chinese province connect- 
ed with British India, by the five Bhot passes 
in Garhwal and Kumaon. The Chinese vice- 
roys are Tibetans with 200 Mongol or Turk 
troo|)s or perhaps Mantshu Tartars, as they 
are said to use horseflesh, which no Tibetan 
and no Chinese would do. It is cnormoiAly 
lofty, utterly barren, and almost uninhabited, 
except on the lowest part of the ravine of the 
Indus. It is wholly under Chinese influence. 
It was entered by Moorcroft. — //./. et T.^ 225. 
See Kohistan, India. 

NARI, Can. Canis aureus, Linn., the jackal. 

NART, Hind, lilquisetum debile, also Ipo- 
moea rei^tans. 

NAKIA, Hind. Arundo donax. 

NARI-COOM ART, Tam. Salsola nudiflor<i. 

NARTJI CHETTU, Trl. Citrus aurantium, 
L. var. 

NARTKEL, Beng. Cocoanut palm. 

NARIKELA, also Narikaylum, Sanh. Co- 
coannt palm. 

NARI KELEE-KOOL, Brno . Zizyphus jujuba . 

NARIL, Akah., Ddk,, Gfz. Copra, also the 
cocoanut jialni. Cocos nucifera, L. Naril ka 
Goor, Ddk. Sugar from cocoanut palm. Naril- 
ka Kroote, Duk. the grccus ; Narilli, Dok. 
Sap of the cocoanut palm, Palm-wine. Naril 
ka tel, Ddk, Oil of Cocos nucifera, L. 

NARINGHi, Duk., Hind. Citrus aurantitim, 
Linn. - 

NARINGI KE BAS KA GHANS, Dun. 
Andropogon iiardus. 

NARJIL, Arab., Pers. Cocos nucifera, L. 

NAR-KACHUR, Hind. Zinziber zerumbet. 

NAR LEI, Hind. Tamarix oricntalis. 

NARMA, Hind. Trianthema pentandra. 

NARMADA, Sans. A name bf the Nerbtidda 
river. See Vikramaditya. 

NARNA, see Kutch. 

NARODA, in Guzerat a tribe of half^baste 
Rajputs. 

NAR-PUTTE, Tam. A Ceylon tree whibh 
is used for canoes, planks, of vessels, It 
grows to about thirty feet in height, tthd 
twenty inches in diameter; is not durable, and 
is of little use. — Edye, Qeylon. 
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NARSINGHPUR. NARSINGHPUJB. 

NAIiR, Malva parviflora. The sjouthern boundary is an irregular east and 

NAUR A CANAL, a Canal in Sind’li. See west line including a strip of the Satpura 
Canal. table-land, generally narrow, but of varying 

NARliAINPETT, Dhanwar and Muktul, in width. Tlie trans-Narbada portions are two 
the Nizam s territories ; Gudduk and Betti- isolated tracts. The easternmost, a inerc in- 
gherry in Dharwar, Kolapoor,' Nasaik, Yeola, significant patch of hill ami ravine, tlie western- 
and many other are manulacturing towns in the most is a small but fertile valley, enclosed by 
Deccan ; Ariiee in Chingleput and elsewhere, the Narbada in a crcsccnt-shapcci bund of tlie 
send put cotton fabrics of excellent texture, Vindliyan range. The whole area of the dis- 
witii beautifully arranged colours and patterns, trict is 1,916 stpiarc miles, of winch about half 
both in stripes and checTts. Comparatively few is cultivated. The extreme length from cost to 
native women of any class or degree wear west is about seventy-five miles, and the extreme 
white; if they do wear it, the dress has broad breadth about forty miles. The number of 
borders and ends. But women of all classes villages is 1,108, giving an average ai*ca to 
wear coloured clothes, black, red, blue, occjt- each village of nearly a square mile and throe 
sionally orange and green, violet and grey. All quarters. 'The face of the Satpura range over- 
through Western, Central and Southern India, looking the. valley is genei*ally regular, probably 
sarecs are striped and phcckcd in an infinite nowhere rises more than 500 feet above the 
variety of patterns. the low land. The Vindhyan range of llat- 

NARRI, Hind. Polygonuni barhatum, also t<)pped cliffs is marked by great uniformity 
Arundinaria falcata : bag narri, is the Aruml of outline, averaging from tliree liundred to 
donax. four hundred liiet above the level of the valley, 

NARRI-COMBOO, Tam. ? The Jackals in rare ctises rising to eight hundred. In a 
horn, which natives say only grows on the heiul similar manner tlio line <»f escarpment bound- 
of the leader of the pack. The Siiiglialese ing tlie valley on the south marks the northern 
and the Tamil races regard it as a taliHiuan, limit of the Talchir, Damuda and Msihadeo 
and believe that its •fortunate p(.)ssess(»r can series of rocks, &c. 

command by its instrumentality the realization On both sides of the valley the high ground 
of every wish, and that if stolen or lost by him is often occupied by basaltic trappean rocks, 
it will invariably return of its own accord. It On the north such rocks spread into wide 
is the popular belief that the fortunate dis- patches over the country towards P>hopal, Sagar, 
coverer of a jackal’s horn becomes thereby in- and Damoh, in which direction they gradually 
vincible in every law suit, and must irresisti- die out, on the S. and S, W. the trap is found 
bly triumph over every opponent. In the to cover considerable areas among tlie Gond- 
Museum of the college of Surgeons, London, is wana hills, and it becomes gradually more and 
a cranium of a jackal which exhibits tins more the prevailing surface rock in this direc-* 
strange osseous process on the super-<x3cipital tion, and so far as known, connects itself with 
bone and Sir J. E. Tcnneiit placed along with the great trap area of the Deccan. The pre- 
it a specimen of the horny sheath, which was valence of rcgulaily-lbedded fine-grained grits, 
presented to him by Mr. Lavallicre, district with a characteristic red colour, is the most 
Judge of Kandy.-— Tennent’s ActL //isL, striking litliological fcat^p’e of the Vindhyan 

pp, 36-37. group, and speaking of the formation generally, 

NARROOVALLAY PALL AM, Tam. Fruit its most marked characteristic certainly is tlie 
of Cordia obliqua, also of C, angustifolia, Roxh, persistency of this lithological aspect over great 
NARROW-BEAKED CROCODILE of the areas. This sameness ojT texture is gtimigly in 
Ganges, see CrocodilidjB, Sauria. contrast with the prevailing char^tfwof all the 

NARROW-LEAVED 8EITSTAN, Cordia more recent sandstone formations to the soutli. 
angustifolia, Roosb, Ripple-mai'kingmaybeconsideredasaphcnome- 

NARROW-LEAVED TERMINALIA, Ter- non characteristic of the Vindhyan scries; almost 
minalia angustifolia, Jeusq. totally absent in all the othdr grou|>s of saiid^- 

NARROW-LEAVED TURMERIC, Curcu- stone of Central India, it is almost ever 3 rwliere . 
ma angustifolia, Boxh, . tliroughout them ibund preserved in the mi^ 

NARSINGA, or Nursoo, a hindoo deity. See extraordinary perfection. The Narbada is fed 
Salagrama. « almost entirely from the south, as the water-r 

NARSINGHPUR, a district of Central shed of the Vindhyan table-land stands but 
India between 22° 45' and 23° 15' of nortli little back from its southern face. As soon as 
latitude, and 78° 38' and 79° 38' of east longi- the limits of the “ haweli,” or black soil tracts, 
tude. It consists of three distinct portions. The are passed, die characteristics of the country 
largest of these lies south of the Narbada, change. The population of the Narsinghpur 
and on the north has the Narbada, on the east district is 336,000, of whom rather more than 
by the Sone, and on the west by the Dudhi. i one-third arc non-agriciiltural classes. The 
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.iv^riage populalion rate is about 175 to me 
iiqtiare mile. The mohammedans number little 
niore than three jMer cent, of the whole. Most of 
the (Jond race who dwell in tjie valley conform 
to hindoo rites and observances. There are a 
Sew Jain merchants and mountain Gonds- The 
most influential landholding classes are the 
Brahman, Rajput, Raj-Gond, Lodhi, Kurmi, 
and Kaonra. The Brahman and Rajput za- 
mindar^ are scattered all over the district. The 
Raj-Gond and Kaonra are to bo found princi- 
pally in the western sub-division — Gadarwara ; 
the' Lodhi in the eastern and central sub-divi- 
sions and the Kurmi in Narsinghpur. Besides 
gentiine Rajputs and the Kaonra there are 
three other castes, well represented among the 
land-holding body, who claim Rajput descent, 
viz: Bundela, I^hubansi, and Kirar. The 
totab number of land-holding classes is thirty- 
tWo, and the total number of castes represented 
in the distriet is not less than twice that 
number. The people of tlie valley are gene- 
rally well-grown. Among men of the pea- 
sant class the favourite colour of the angarkha, 
or long coat, is yellow, with a green shade 
from the mhowa dye. The sleeves are turned 
back on the wrists, and the waist-cloth is 
worn on or below the hips, with a W’hitc 
turban. The chiefs adcct the Maratha 
turban tied so much on one side as almost to 
cover one eye, or what appears to be a Gond 
fashion — a turban composed of innumerable 
fblds of cloth twisted like a rope. Their dress 
seldom corresponds with their pretensions, and 
some of the oldest rajas and thakurs might be 
taken for poor peasants. Titles of honor are so 
common as to have lost much of their signific- 
ance. Raja, Thakur, Rao, Diwan and Chau- 
dhari abound in every part of the district, and it 
is so much the custom to adopt any available 
distinction, that suclv designations as Jamadar 
and Mukhtar are pressed into the service as 
hereditary honors. There is certainly neither 
the closeness of ritual^pbservancc, nor the rigi- 
dity of soc|i|ll usage, which prevail in Hindu- 
stan. Anl^g jbr^mans, the Kanojia still keep 
up their intercourse with their parent country, 
and adhere to their traditionally rights and 
habits ; but the Sanoria who take a high rank 
in Upper India, ai*c here very lax, forming con- 
neciions with women of other classes, and neg- 
lecting the niceties of hindoo worship. 

The four known periods of the history of this part 
of the valley are the Gond rule, the dominion 
of the Maratha subaspf Sajar, the rule of the 
Bhonsla rajas of Nagpur, and British adminis- 
t^tion. The okigin of the Gotld rajas of Garha 
J^Sndla is lost in antiquity, but the Gond Raj- 
iai^ which^. was supplanted by the 
pl^ij^^as, is said to have sprung from Jadhava 
a Rajput, ^ho succeeded his father-in- 
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law 9 the Gond raja Nagdeo, in 85l!5. Jbrty- 
eight in descent from him was raja Sangram 
Sa, who is stated to have extended his domi- 
nions over fifty-two districts, only three or four 
of which he received from his father. The 
Narsinghpur district came under the Mandla 
rule in his reign, and he is said to have built 
the fort of Chauragarh. The principal impler 
ments of husbandry now employed are the 

bakhar” and the ordinary plough. The 
former is a kind of scarifier, having, instead of 
a share, a broad iron blade set horizontally and 
at right-angles to its body. It is used in pre- 
paring the land for the rain crops, twice if 
possible before the setting in of the rains, and 
twice afterwards. Iron pits lie north of the 
Narbada, near the Vindhyan hills; and the 
excavations for coal hAve been made at Moh- 
pani, in the Satpura hills at the debouchure of 
the Chita-Rewa river . — Gazetteer of Central 
Provinces. 

NARTHEX ASSAF^TIDA, Syn. of Fe- 
rula assafsBtida. 

NARUL KA-TEL, Hind., of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, a compound oil used as a drug in some 
eye complaints. 

NARIJMPANEL, Maleal. Uvaria narum. 
Wall. 

NARUNGEE, Pers., also Narunghi, also 
Kounla, Guz., Hind. Citrus aurantium ; 
orange, sweet orange. 

NARU NINDI, Maleal. Hemidesmus 
indicus, R. Brovm. 

NAKUVALLI, Tam. Cordia angustifolia, R. 

NARU VALLUM, Maleal. Croton tiglium. 

NARVALI FIBRE, Anolo-Tam. See Nar- 
wuli. 

NARVALLI MARAM, Tam. Species of 
Cordia. 

NARVELL, a Ceylon tree, sometimes called 
Jambu, in Tamil and Portuguese. It grows 
to about eighteen inches in diameter, and from 
ten to fourteen feet in height. It is used for 
the frames of native vessels and boats, but is 
not considered a very durable wo^. After it 
has attained its full growth it produces a berry 
which the ' natives use as food. This seems 
a species of Eugenia, or the Dillenia speciosa 
of Thunberg. — ]^ye^ Ceylon. 

NARWALI or Narvali, fibre of Cordia angus- 
tifolia, ropes are made of the fibres. — M. E. 

NARWULI, Tam. Cordia angustifoliA and 
Cordia obliqua. 

NARY ANA, see Inscriptions 

NARYEL, Hind. A cocoa nut shell, a kind 
ofhukka. 

NAS, Hind. Hordeum casleste, Thibetan 
barley. 

NAS, Hind. Snuff. 

NASA-BHAGA, Bxno. Peristrophe bicaly- 
culata. . - 
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NASXtf JtmQ; 

nasal, Ar. Family. N&8al-Namali« Hind., 
Prrs. a genealogical tree. 

NASALI8 LARVATUS. 

Kahan of - Borneo, | Bangkatan of Ijabuan. 

The proboscis monkey, well known in Labuan 
and Borneo, its glossy coat is richly coloured. 
It is shy. 

NASHA — Phyllanthus, species. 

NASHDAK, Bus. Emery. 

NASHPATI, Hind. Pyrus communis. 

NASHTAB, Hxnd., Pi^., Pshtu. Cedrus 
deodara, deodar or Himalayan cedar. Nashtar or 
nakhtar, Pshtu, is the Hnus longifolia, long- 
leaved pine, any pine, gul nashtar Hind., is the 
Erythrina arborescens. 

NASHTAB, Pebs. Lancet. 

NASIRI, a nomade race of Affghans, who 
occupy the Tohki and Hotuki countries in 
summery and the Daman, or skirts of the Suli- 
man rhnge in winter. In their migrations, 
they appoint a Chahlwasti or Captain of Forty, 
and a Khan or Director General. 

NASIR-UD-DIN ABDALLAH bin Umral, 
Bai^taivi. Baizavi was the literary takhallus of 
kaziNasir-ud-din Abdallah bin Omar, Albeizavi, 
who died in the year 1299, Hig. 699. His book 
is ill Persian, entitled, Nizam-ut-Tuarikh, which 
signifies the Order of Chronological Histories, 
lie was a kazi or judge. He has treated of 
moat of tjie Asian monarchs, and particularly of 
the ancient Moguls. — History of Genghizcan^ y>. 
4l3. • 

NASJEERA RATSJA, Maleal. Hoya 
p endula, Wight and Atmott. 

NASKEL, Naril, Nargel. Beng.,Hind. Cocos 
nucifera. 

NASNIJANGI, Due. Trianthemaobcordata, 
Roxh, 

NASPAL, rind of tlie pomegranate, Punica 
granatum. Besides its astringency this is 
itself used alone as a ^e, giving a somewhat 
feeble yellow.— Hand^hook^ Vol, i. 
p. 452. 

NASPATI, Hind. Pyrus communis, pear tree 

NASRIN, Hind. R^a, sp. 

NASSARA, Nstzarene, a term used by 
mahomedans in India, when intending to 
speak abusively of Christians. 

NASSERI, regiments of soldiers raised at the 
suggestion of Sir 'David Ouchterlony from the 
Gurkhas who took service with the Briti8h,,after 
the first Nepal campaign. 

NA8SICK, a town in the Bombay Dekhan. 

NASSICk DIAMOND, £aken in the Dekhan 
war, originally valued at ^30,000, was sold to 
Lord Westminster for £7fi00. / 

NAS8IB JUNG, second son of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, on whose death, in 1748, he assumed the 
subahship of the De^an. He took part with 
Mahomed Ali and the British agaiittt Chandah 
3ahib and the French. After varied fortunes 


NATAXORJfiS. 

he dwelt at Arcot in an indolent and voluptu- 
ous manner, in 1750, however, he again took the, 
field against the French but was killed by the 
Pathan nabob of Cuddapah, and three of the 
conspirators to his death fell in one day. His 
death gave great joy to Dupleix, Chandah 
Sahib and Pondicherry. — Orme, 

NASTI, Sans. Non-existence; annihilation. 

NASTIKA, S. An atheist, also one who 
denies the authority of the Vedas. 

NASTRO DI SETA, It. Ribbon. 

NASTURTIUM, a genus of plants of the 
order Brassicacese. The water-cress. N. offici- 
nale, M, Br,^ the Sisymbrium nasturtium, 
Binn,, the Lutputiah of India, is cultivated in 
gardens. • 

NASTU8 ARUNDINACEUS, Zcy. Bam- 
busa arundinacea. 

NASTUS STRICTUS, Sm. Syn. of Dendro- 
calamus strictus, Nees, 

NASUA, see ViverridsD. 

NASUK, see Nazuk, Vishnu; Viswakarma. 

NASURANGI, Dux. Trianthema obcorda- 
tum, Boxb.y also Trianthema monogynia. 

NASUT, Hind. Ipomcea turpethum. 

NAT, Bukm. Spirit. The Nat are supposed 
to have been objects of Burmese wprahip, in pre- 
buddhislic times. They correspond to the Deo 
of the hindooa, whose place they take in the 
Burman buddhist system. — Jtefe, jt>. 17. 

NAT, or Nut, in Bengal, a wandering tribe, 
who are dancers, actors, athletse. They resemble 
the gypsies in habits. The Nut are called also 
Nut Sirki bash (dwellers under mats) ; those in 
the Dekhan are not distinguishable from Dher. 

NATA, Beng., also Nata Kanja, Hind. 
Guilandina bonduc, Linn, 

NATA, Mal., Tam., Tel. A country, relating 
to tlie country, used to form many compound 
words.— Wife. 

NATA KARANJA, Beno. Guilandina bon- 
duc, Linn,^ JV, and A. 

NATA-KOTHIAR, a race in the south of the 
peninsula; all speak Tamil and follow brah- 
minism, ^ey are large merchants, and ^ all of 
them have the marked African protruding 
lips and nose, shai'ply cut at the forehead. 

NATAL, a district in Africa ; also one in 
Sumatra. 

NATAM, or Nattam, an extensive tract of 
mountainous country beginning about 10 miles 
N. of Madura, through which a pass leads. 

NATARU, Guz. Second marriage. 

NATATORES, an order of swimming birds, 
viz ; . ■ ■ 

Order VIII. — ^Natatores. 

A. Tribe, Longipennes. 

Fani LaridflB. 

Subfam. Larinw, 2 gen., 5 sp., viz., 1 Catarracta . 
4 Larus. 

Suh-fam. Steminae. Div. 1 SkimfMrs^ I genV 1 
sp., viz: 1 Bhynchops albicollis. IHo, 2 ItfarsA 
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1 Sylochelidon ; I Gelocheli- 
' 40X1, 2 llydrochohdon ; 1 ThAlaai^tui ; 1 Seena ; 3 
Sterna; 1 Stemulla. JHv, 4 Oceans Term, 2 gm,, 
4 sp., 2 Onyclioprion ; 2>Anou8. 

Procellaridaa ; 3 j?en., 12 ap., viz. 4 Diome- 
doa ; 4 Procellaria ; 1 Prion, 1 Policanoidos ; 1 
Fttlilaus, 1 Thalaasi droma. 

B. Tribe, Totipalmati. 

Fa?n. Pelicanfdao, 6 gen. 12 m3, viz. 2 Phaston, 
2 Bula, 3 Polecanus, 4 Graculus, 1 Plotus. 

C. bibe Lamelliroatres. 

.Fam, Anatidn: Gooses. 

Sub-fam. Phionicoptermsc, 1 gen., 1 sp., viz. 1 
Pnosnicopterus roseus. 

SiHhfam, AnaerinaE). Div, 1 Swam, 1 gen., 2 dx>., 2 
Cygnns, olor, atrata. Div, 2 Geese, 2 gen., 4 sp., 3 
Anaer, 1 Bemicla. Dh, 3, Perchhuf Geese, 2 Don- 
drocy^a ; 2 Sa^idiornis ; 1 Neitapus. Div, 4, Shelr 
^ drakes, 1 Casarca rutila, 1 Tadorna vulpfuiscr. 

Shib-fam, Anatino),! gen., 6 sul)^en., 10 sp., viz., 

' I Spatula, 3 Anas ; 1 Dafila ; 1 uiiaulelasmus ; 1 
Mareca ; 3 Quorquerdula. 

Skdhfam, Fuligulinso, 1 gen., 1 sub-gen,. 5 sp., 

; viz., 4‘Puligula, 1 Branta. 

Suh-fam, Merginaj, 1 gen., 1 sp., viz., 1 Mergus 
eastor. 

Fam, Podicipidac, 1 gen., 2 sp., viz., 2 Podiceps 
cristatus, Philipiiensis. 

The Grallatorial and Natatorial birds begin 
to arrive in Nepaul, Irom the north, towards 
the close of August, and continue arriving till 
the middle of September. The fimt to appear 
are the common snipe, and jack snipe, and 
rhynclioca; next, the scolopaceous waders (except 
the wood-cock ;) next, the great birds of the 
heron and stork, and crane families ; then, the ' 
Natatores ; and lastly, the wood-cocks, which do 
: not reach Nepaul till November. The time of the 
" re-appearance of these birds, from the south is 
the beginning of March ; and they go on arriv- 
ing till the middle of May. The first which thus 
return to Nepaul are the snipes ; then come 
the teal and ducks ; then the large Natatores ; 
and lastly, the great cranes and storks. The 
Grsdlatores which visit Nepanl or pass over it, 
are much more numerous than the Natatores ; 
and Mr. Hodgson was of opinion that ob- 
servation in the plains of India would satis- 
fiM^torily prove diat this is a just and de- 
cisive indication of %he superior prevalence of 
wading pver swimming birds in that extensive 
region. India, as he supposes, is too hot 
for the Natatores — ^a great majority of 
which seem to affect arctic regions, or, at least, 
high latitudes. The wild swan was never seen 
t^re but once, in the mid winter of 1828, 
when the apparition suggested a new version of 
the well known hexameter, — 

* Bara avis in terris, alboque simillima cygno.’ 
Such a bird is never seen, he supposes, in the plains 
of India ? None of the Natatores stay in Nepaul 
beyond a week or two, in autumn (when the rice 
fields tempt them) or beyond a few days, in 
spring, except the teal, the widgeon, and the 
\if3ooti, which remain for the/wbole scasoii, upon 
V\^xn 0 few tanks whose sanctity precludes all 
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molestation of them. There arc cormorants 
throughout the season upon the larger rivers 
within the mountains ; but none ever halt in 
the valley, beyond a day or two : for so long, 
however, both they and pelicans may be seen, 
occasionally, on the banks just mentioned. 
The Larua and Sterna are birds which usually 
affect the high seas, — but Mr. Hodgson had 
killed both the red-legged gull, and ft genuine 
pelagic tern, in the valley of Nepaul, hut so 
had he fishing eagles ; and in truth who shall 
limit the wanderings of these long-winged birds 
of the etlierial expanse ? 

NATCHENNY, Sans. 

Muvim, Bkno. I Mutamy, Malbal. 

Kagi, Dux. I Raiika,T8jQttii>uUu, Sans. 

Natchenny,ragi,Guz.HiND. : Kefwaragu, Tam. 

Eleusine conwjanji, Ocert:, Ponasa, Tamidahi, Tbl. 

Boxb,, Lai>. I 

Eleusine coracana, a useful grain, is grown 
throughout British India and is eaten by 
the labouring classes. It is about the size 
of mustard seed, and darkish coloured. It 
is made chiefly into cakes, but is also prej^ared 
in several other ways ; it has a sweetish tastel 

NATCHENNY RAJIKA, Sans. Eleusine 
coracana. See Graminacea). 

NAT-GYEE, Bvrm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood used for posts and knife handles. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NATH, Sans. Lord; hence Jagiinatlia, verna- 
cularly Jagannath or Juggernath, Lord of the 
world, a name especially applied to Krishna in 
the form in which he is worshipped at the 
temple of Jaganath at Puri in Orissa. All tlie 
land within 20 miles round this pagpda is con- 
sidered holy, hut the most sacred si)ot is an area 
of about six hundred and fifty feet square, 
which contains fifty temples. The most con- 
spicuous of tliese is a lofty towcjr about one 
hundred and eighty-four feet in height, and 
about twenty-eight feet square inside, called 
the Bur Dewali, in which the idol and his 
brother and sister, Subhadra, are lodged. Ad- 
joining are two pyramidical buiWings. In one, 
about forty feet square, the idohls worshipped, 
and in the other, the food prepared for the 
pilgrims is distributed. These buildiixgs were 
erected in a. n. 1198- The walls are covered 
with statues, many of which are in highly 
indecent postui'es. The grand entrance is on 
the fastem side, and close to the outer wall 
stan^ an elegant stone column, thirty-five foot 
in height, the shaft of which is formed of a 
single block of basalt, presenting sixteen sides. 
The pedestal is richly ornamented* T^he eoluxun 
is surrounded by a finely sculptured statue of 
Hanuman, the monkey chief the Ramayana. 
The establishment of priests andi others bdoxig-’ 
ing to the temple has been stated to consh# of 
three thousand nine hundred families, for whom 
the daily provision is enormous* The hdy 
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food is presented to the idol three times a day. 
His meals lasts about an hour, during which 
time the dancing girls, the Deva-dasi, belong- 
ing to the temple exhibit their professional 
skill in an adjoining building. Twelve festivals 
are celebrated during the year, the principle 
of which, is the Rat’h Jattra. Jaganath’s 
temples are also numerous in Bengal, and are, 
invariably, of a pyramidical form. During the 
intervals of worship they are shut up. The 
image of this god in Orissa, is a rude block 
of wood, and has a frightful visage with a dis- 
tended mouth. His arms, which, as he was 
formed without any, have been given to him by 
the priests, are of gold. He is gorgeously dress- 
ed, as are also the other two idols which accom- 
pany him. In a compartment in the temple 
of l^ma, he is represented in company with 
Bala Rama and Subhadra without arms or legs. 
These idols are doubtless handed down from 
pre-brahmauic times . — Coleys Myth„ Hind,, 
p. 52, 

NATHA, Sans., or Nath, corruptly Nauth, 
Naut, Nautum, and Natan, Tam. A lord, a mas- 
ter, a name home by some classes of religious 
mendicants. See Kala Priyanath. 

NA-THAT, Bitkm. In Pegu, a forest term 
for trees that have died from natural causes. 
The term seems to be applied also to sea??oncd 
timber, or to trees that have been girdled. 
Nathat teak trees ought to be removed, but 
besides these, no teak tree below six feet in 
gii'th ought to be felled. — MoCldlamVs RepoH, 
M). xxviii, jr>. 2 Dr, Brandis, Selection from 
the Records of Govt, of India Foreign, Dept,, 
No, 28, p, 24. 

NAT’HDWARA. This is the most celebrat- 
ed of the fanes of the hindoo Apollo. Its etymo- 
logy is ‘ the portal (dwara) of the god’ (Nat’h), 
of the same import as his move ancient shrine 
<if Dwarka at the * world’s end.’ Nat’hdwara is 
twonty-two miles N. N. E. of Oodipoor, on the 
right bank of the Bunas. Although the prin- 
cipal resort of the followers of Vishnu, it has 
nothing very I'emarkable in its structure or 
situation. It owes its celebrity entirely to the 
image of Krishna, said to be the same that has 
been woi*8hipped at Matliura ever since his 
deification between eleven and twelve hundred 
years before Christ. As containing the rdpresen- 
tativoof the mildest of the gods of the hiudoos, 
Nat’hdwara is one of the mosf frequented places 
of pilgrimage, though it must want that attrac- 
tion to the classical hindoo which the Caves of 
Caya^ the shores of the distant Dwarida, ortho 
pastoral Vrij , the place of the nativity of Krishna, 
present to his imagination ; for though the 
groves of Vindra, in which Kaniya disported 
with the Gopi, no longer resound td the echoes 
of the flute; thdt^ Sie waters of the Yamuna 
are daily polluted with the bloo^ of the sacred j 
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kinc, still it is the holy land of the pilgrim. 
It was in the reign of A^rungzeb, that the 
pastoral divinity was dAiled from Vrij, that 
classical soil, which, during a period of two 
thousand one hundred years had been tlio 
sanctuary of his worshippers. Ho had been 
compelled to occasional flights during the visi- 
tations of Mahmood and the first dynasties of 
AflTghan invaders ; though the more tolerant of 
the Mogul kings not only reinstated him but 
were suspected of dividing tlieir fliith be- 
tween Kaniya and Mahomed. Akbar was an 
enthusiast in the mystic poetry of Jydeva, 
which paints in glowing colours the loves of 
Kaniya and Radha, in which lovely personifica- 
tion thfe refined hindoo abjures all sensual in- 
terpretations asserting its character of pure 
spiritual love- Jehangjr, by birth half a Raj- 
j)oot, was equally indulgent to the worship of 
Kaniya : hut Shah Jelian, also the son of a 
Rajpoot princess, inclined to the doctrines of 
Siva, in which he was initiated by Sid-rup the 
Sanyasi. Sectarian animosity is more virulent 
than faiths totally dissimilar. Here we see 
hindoo depressing hindoo : the followers of 
Siva oppressing tliose of Kaniya ; the priests of 
Jupiter driving the pastoral Ajx)llo ’ from the 
Pariiassu? of Vrij. At the intercession, how- 
ever, of a princess of Oodipoor, ho was replaced 
on his altar, where he remained till Aurungzeb 
became emperor of the Moguls. In such de- 
testation did the hindoos hold this intolerant 
king, that in like manner as they supposed the 
beneficent Akbar to be the devout Mokund in 
a former birth, so they make the tyrant’s body 
enclose the soul of Kal-yamnn, the foe of 
Krishna, ere liis apotheosis, from whom he fled 
to Dwarica, and thence acquired the name of 
Rinchor. — Tod^s Rajasthan^ Vol, i, ptp, 521- 
522. 

NATITTI — ? Timber, a log of wood, abeam. 

NATH’H BAWA, see Jogi. 

NATHUR, Guz. Canes. 

NATICA MELANOSTOMA, see Molluscs, 
Neritidas. 

NATIKI — ? Tetranthera, sp. 

NATI-SCHAMBU— ? Eugenia raalabarica. 

NATIVE, the terms Hindoo, and Native of 
India, are the ordinary names by which the idol- 
worshipping people and mahomedans of British 
India arc at present known, but the terms are 
all of very recent use. The hindoo peoples to 
whom they are applied are only now fusing, 
flnder the firm sway of the British rule, and 
never before had^ nor could have had, one com- 
mon designation. Natives of India first sat oh 
the petty jury on the 25th July 1828.* 

NATIVE BLISTER-FLY, MclCd tejini. 

NATIVE CINNABAR, see Cinnabar. 

NATIVE COMPANION, see Egret. 

NATRALOO, Hind. Sweet Potato, is the 
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V robt of Batatas edulis, CAoisy, which is boiled, 
roasted, and eaten. , It* is of two kinds or 
colours, white and re^; The white is suppos- 
ed to have been brought from some foreign land, 
and under this supposition it is called Walaitce 
natraloo, European or Foreign natraloo, and 
. the other Nat ka Natraloo or country Natra- 
loo. The white -is . the better, the correct 
spelling for the Batatas edulis or sweet potato 
is Natr-alu. 

NATfiON, Fr., Gbr. Soda) sesquicarbonas. 
Sod® biboras. Carbonate of soda. Natron is 
abundant in the vicinity of Ava, where it is 
used by the Burmese instead of soap, and they 
. call it ** earth soap.” — Matson. 

NATRON LAKE of Lunar, see Lunar Dyes, 
Alkaline minerals. 

NATSJATAM-CIVA, Cocculus cordifoliua. 

NATSO-KARAM, Tam. Soap. 

NATSU-PIA, BnoT. Gallus ferrugineus. 

, • Omsl. 

N ATTALA (?) The name of a class of slaves 
in Karnata. 

NATTAMAKAN, also Nattamakkal and 
Nattamair, Tam. A subdivision of the Valala 
tril^, husbandmen, fainncrs. 

ImT-TA-MIN, Burm. A reddish grey wood 
of British Burmah, loose grained, arid recoxp- 
mended for cigar boxes. Breaking weight 129 
lbs. ; a cubic foot weighs 33 lbs. In a fuU- 
giown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and 
' average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic 
root. — Dr, BrandiSy Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

NATTA VADAM COTTAY, Tam. The 
fruit of Terminalia catappeu — lAnn,^ Roxh,j 
A., Wieede, ^ 

Mats. 

NATTOO-BADAMjTam. Terminalia catappa. 

'NATTU, Tel. Ischosnum pilosum, R, W.^ 
Mad. J(mr, Lit, and /Sc., ii, 139, cum^ Ic,jp, 
144, Br, 475. This is the grass that infests 
the regada or blaclt cotton-soil to the great 
detriment of cultivation. It is called kunduru , 
nattu or “ grievous-weed,” Br, 237, to distin- 
guidi it from jaraka nattu, or ** grass-weed” 
which is Gynodon dactylon. 

NATTU VADOMMARAM, Tam. Termi- 
halia catappa, Linn,y Jtoxb,^ W, 4r A,, Sheede. 

NATUMMUNGALA VANLOO.Tbl. Bar- 
bers. 

NAtUNAS ISLANDS, in tlie China Seas, 
extend from Ae coast of Borneo a great waf 
to the notrth^west and are aitanged into the 
. ^ great or grand, and. south NalTOnas. 
The north Natun^ comprize Pulo Laut, Pulo 
. Stokong^ The great or grand Natuna, is 
^^ealled by the Malays Pulo Boong Ooran, and 
extends from lat. ^ 3^^ 4° 16' N. The 

is high with high mountains, Goo- 


nong Bedong or Quoin Kill, in lat. 4^ 3' N., and 
Goonong Randy in lat. 4^ N. 

NATURAL HISTORV, sM Ajaib ul Mak- 
lukat, much of which is fabulous. Nature 
and its varied scenery and objects, its birds 
or trees or beasts or seas, form no subject 
of wonder to either the Indian mahomedan or 
hindoo. 

NATURE-WORSHIP, or Totemi8m,i8 acult 
in which natural objects, trees, lakes, stones, ani- 
mals, &c., are worshipped. According to Bunsen, 
the earliest Bactrian faith was a pure nature- 
worship as recorded in the Vedas. That was 
supers^ed by an ethical faith, .when light and 
darkness, sunshine and storm, became repre- 
sented by good and evil, but in the change, 
Zoroaster denotes the spirits of evil by the 
term Deva, common^h) the old Aryan divi- 
nities. The Bactrian religion continued un- 
changed amongst the Aryan emigrants until 
they reached the Punjab. In the west, Zara- 
thustra Spitama, the Zoroaster of Europe, one 
of the mightiest intellects and greatest men 
of all time, appeared in the reign of Vis- 
taspa, a Bactrian king, towards the year 
3000 n. 0 . His contemporaries accounted him 
as a blasphemer, atheist, firebrand, worthy of 
death, and he was regarded, even by his own 
adherents, and after some centuries, as the 
founder of magic, a sorcerer and deceiver ; but 
Hippocrates, Eudoxus, Plato and Aristotle 
looked on him as a great spiritual hero and the 
earliest sage of a primeval epoch. Zoroaster’s 
views are expressed in a hymn, or Gatha, con- 
sisting of eleven S-line strophes. It seems 
to have been composed on some great public 
occasion, and offers the choice of following a 
true path or of continuing in the existing super- 
stition, and in the 3rd strophe, announces the 
presence of two twin spirits, the Good and the 
Base, and commands them to choose between 
them. In the fifth strophe, he names Ahura 
Mazda, the All Holy and All True ; there is 
no mention of the name of Ahriman, later 
regarded as that of the evil "principle, but 
in the seventh strophe Armaiti is named as 
the mother of the corporeal world who comes 
with Power, and with Truth and with Kety to 
succour this life. Later, this religion degen^ 
rated into magism : from this, Persians have 
deri^ their Shah-River : Ashta, or Truth is 
the second, which has become the Ardi Behesht 
of the Farsi: and the third is Vohu'Mano, 
signifying the good pious mind or piety, put of 
which has grown the later term Bcihinan. 
Zoroaster's doctrine spread from Bactria into 
Media. But in the year b. o. 2234, Zoroaster, 
a king of Media, conquered Babylon where ^the 
true magism as taught by the disciples of Z<^ 
aster, soon mingled with Chaldean pbiloso|^yf 
and under the despotisms of Xerxes and btber^ 
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r^lers^ 96 ea-rlj aa . the timea of Art^ertmf 
ri tea were introduced into Persia, ghudngly 
contradictory of the ethipo^piritual nature of 
Zoroaster’s religion, which has now-a-days 
degenerated into a fire-worship and magical 
formula. Zoroastrians used the Zend language 
which is neiyer than the language of the Vedas, 
but older than Sanscrit. The Bactrian Ian- 

K ige is commonly called Zend; the Vedic 
goage is stereotyped Bactrian, the Zend is 
the continuation of this old Bactrian tongue, 
with two phases of which we are acquainted. 
One of them, the language of the Zend books, 
the other that of the cuneiform inscriptions 
from Cyrus and Darius down to Artaxerxes II. 
The Sanscrit is the" weakened prose form of the 
old Bactrian, the poetical form of which exists 
in the hymns of the Pig Veda. Tiiese hymns 
were transmitted, orally. Literature proper only 
commences with Sanscrit after it became a 
learned language, and- it became the sacred 
language about the year 1000 b. 0. at the 
beginning of the fourth age. Both Vedic and 
Sanscrit were at first living languages, spoken 
by the people. Spirit- worship, amongst the 
Aryan hindoos, the non- Aryans and the Parsees 
or Zoroastrians, has almost displaced the Nature 
worship of the Vedas. — Lubboclr^ Origin of Civil, 
p, 119; Bunsen^ God in Hist.^ Vdfc i, pp. 270 
to 293; ToiFs Rajaftthan, Vol. ii, p. 217; 
Bmisen^ti Egypt^ Vols. iii and iv. See Affghanis- 
tan, Aryan, Greeks of Asia, Tran, Koh, Kabul, 
Inscriptions, Hemiramis, Hindoo, Kattywar, Zo- 
roaster. 

NATU VADOM COTTAY, Seeds of Tcr- 
minalia catappa. 

NAU, Hind. A boat, a ship. Nau-Khodah, 
ship master, corrupted into the Anglo-hindi 
Nakodah. — W. 

. NAU, Hind. Saccharum, sp. 

NAU, Hind., Sans. Nine ; nau-naga, nine- 
headed snake ; also Nau, Hind. New. 

* NAU-AIT, in the south of India, a class of 
mahomedans engaged in civil life, who came 
from Persia 1^ Guzerat. They are fair men. 

NAUCLPA, a genus of plants of the natu^ 
order Cinchonaceas, LindL Tlie following spe- 
cies are known to occur in the East Indies, viz. : 

acida, HvfUt. Penang, Java, 
cadamba, Baxb. Peninsula, Bengal, 

oapitelata, FTott. ? 

cirrhiflora, Malayana. 

coadnata, JRoxb, Ceylon, 
cordif olia, Boxb. British India. 

umoaa, IW. Fetfang. 
suacn^hylla, Amboyna. . 

, ovalifoli^i loKcb, Sylhet, Penang, 
piuvifblia, Barb. British India, 
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scandens, /Slrn. N. E, India/ 
sclerophylla, Penang, 
sesSiflora, Barb. Assam, 
sessifructus, Barb. K* E. India., 
undulata, Barb. Moluccas. 

NAUCLEA ? ? 

Babdat, Hind. I Behra, HilfD. 

Bhada, „ | Hirida, MAUn. 

Under these names, Captain Sankey notice 
a nice, clean working, Nagpore wood, of a yel- 
low colour and straight ^raln, which has appa^- 
rently but little essential oil. It is very scai'ce < 
but, when obtainable, is used by the natives 
for all purposes ; in strength it ranks next to 
“ eync,” and, therefore, if procurable in large 
quantities and of a proper size, ^ould be a 
most valuable wood. The timber procurable 
ranges from 15 to 17 feet in length and is 
about 3 feet in girth. Major Pearson considers 
that thisLs the Terminalia bcllcrica; the timber 
in colour is similar to the Ilurdo.-r-(7aj9t. 
Sankey. 

NAUCLEA, species. 

Hagin-kae, Can. | Hagin mara. Can. 

A tree of Canara and 8unda, frequent in 
the upper third of the ghats to the south. 
Wood described as being strong and serviceable 
for houses and implements. — I)r. Gibson. 

NAUCLEA, Species. Htcin-ga-lah, Bubm. A 
wood of British Burmah of a light chesnut 
colour, recommended for fiirniturc. Breaking 
weight 208 lbs. A cubic loot weighs lbs. 43 
to 56. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of Uie trunk to the first branch 
is 40 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Cat. 
Er, 1862. 

NAUCLEA, species. Hteinthay, Bttbm. A 
wood of British Burmah. Breaking weight 
170 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 35 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic 
Ibot, — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. ' 

NAUCLEA CADAMBA, Borh., Eheede. 

Kaddam, Bkno Hind. | Kadapa ohettu, Tbl. 

MiiOo-ka>doon, Burm. | Frenkhanamu, „ 

Maoo tha, . Kadixni manu, „ 

Kudda-vailoo, Can. Frenkanapu chettu, » 

Hiilamba-g;is8, Singu. Kodombo, 

Vella cadamba, Tam. Rudrakshakamba, 

This is a noble ornamental tree of all British 
India and British Burmah, it has orangeK^* 
loured flov^ers, collected into heads the size 
small apple, it is common in Ceylon, up tb ^V- 
elevation of 2,000 feet ; it is found in Travanebra , 
and in the Dekhan. It attains a height of 70 ' 
to 80 feet with a girth of from 6 to feet aiid 
a stem of 32 feet to the nearest branch, ' . It> ib 
made into boats, its flowers are 
hindoo deities, it is used for vwpua : 
fiimiture. The wood is of a deep^y^p^ 
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ioiose grained. A cubic foot weighe lbs. 37* 
v Burmab, at 8 anhda per cubic foot, 

' id suitable for furniture^' and is used for building 
^ purposes. According tb Hindoo my tliology, this 
is one of the four shady trees that grow on 
i mount Meru, the others being the Eugenia, the 
■ Ficus indica and Ficus religiosa. — Thw. En. 
PL Zeyl.j Captain Macdonald^ Dr. CUghorn^ 
Cai. Cat, Ex, of 1862, Captain PucJcle in Mad. 
Cat. Ex. 1862, Twiners Med. Top. 

V NAUCLEA COADUNATA, lloxb. : DC. 


^ Bakmee-gass, Singh. 

Common in the warmer parts of Ceylon. — 
Thio. En. PI. Zeyl., ii, p. 137. 

NAUCLEA CORDIFOLIA, Roxh., IP. ^ A. 


X^'&adam, 

HTfau, 

Hedde, 

Yetlatr-ffa, 

; Xsldoo, 
Hedoo, 


Bexg. 

B(7RM. 

Can. 

)9 

Hind. 

M 

Mahr. 


Adumbay, 
Munja c^amba, 

Ida 


Tag. 
Tam. 

Bandaru : Daduga, Tkl. 
Betta^anapa : Bassupu- 
kadimi „ 

Paspoo karami, Tib. 

Holondho, Uuia. 


This large tree grows in the hot drier parts 
of Ceylon, and abundantly in tlie mountainous 
districts of the peninsula of India ; it is a com- 
mon tree in the coast forests of the Bombay 
Presidency, but never found inland, — it is get- 
ting scarce in Ganjam and Gumsur, it is com- 


mon in the N. W. Provinces. It is said to be 
a tree of Jubbulporc, abundant, and its wood 
.miich in request, being light and easily worked. 
. 2^ it is common and resembles a young 

; Hycamore. Its strength is not great, but it is 
V' lasting if not exposed to the weatlier. In the 
; l^waJik hills it yields a poor wood used for 
planks, but which quickly decay. In British 
Burmah it appears as a large tree of regular 
growth, but not very common. Wood- yellow, 
i^he^ close-grainjed : used to make combs, may 
be expected to prove valuable for luimiture ; it 
decays when exposed to wet. In Ganjam and 
Gumsur, it attains an extreme height of 75 feet 
.. with a circumference of 7 feet, the height from 
to the first branch being 36 feet : 

• in British Burmah, in a full-grown tree, on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth mea- 
l^ed at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet, hnd, 

: a cubic foot weighs 42 lbs. and sells at 12 

; j The wood is pretty, yellow, rather close- 

gained, soft, and easily worked. In Coim- 
b|Kt6]^ it is much used for common purposes 
a weight of 320 lbs. In the Bom- 
bay Pi^dency, it is most extensively used for 
; idl of planking in in-door work. The 

.. timber d from steeping, arid therefore 

; not be floslted to its. destination. In 

^^^^Ghmsur and Ganjam, on account of its size and 
j^^tness, it is ui^ for boats, which are made 
a single by simply scooping but the 
and afterward shapening in a rough 
is alsb ii^ for the masts of native 
and bazar nieaedres; and is into 
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planks and made into doors, box^, It is 
best suited for work which is sheltered, bedsteads, 
house carpentry furniture, said to be a good 
wood for model work, it poHshes well, re- 
sembles box-wood, and is good for turning ; 
but it cracks and warps. It is used for 
making slates for scholars in native schools. 
Is close-grained, very durable, much employed 
in building and joiner work, and when var- 
nished looks very pretty being much afifected by 
alternations of dry and wet weather, could 
probably be creosoted with advantage. At one 
time there were great forests of this tree in 
Kamaon, but these have been thinned. The 
tree rises with a clear stem of 30 to 40 feet, 
and has a girth of 6 to 12 feet. When grow- 
ing singly it throws out branches close to the 
ground, and gives support to itself by pro- 
jecting large buttresses, from the bole. Timber 
when frashly cut is of a light yellow, turning 
to a nut-brown on seasoning. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
p. 116; Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862 ; C leghorn, Pimjah 
Report, Kullu and Kangra, p. 82 ; 'Phw. ; 
Drs. Wight, Oihson, Brandi% Roxh., Hooker, 
Him. Journal, Vol. i, p. 26 ; Captain Mao- 
donald, Cal. Cat. Kv. 1862 ; Madras Exhibit. ; 
Mr. Rohde, MS. ; Mr. Thompson. 

NAUCLEA DIVERSIFOLIA, WaU. 

Kingah ? Bingah ? Buum. | Pungah ? Bubm. 

A wood of British Burmali, of a light yellow 
colour, not much used but may be recommended 
for furniture. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45- 
In a full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 60 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 7^ feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis' Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA GAMBIR, Syn. of Uncaria 
ganiHir, Roxb. 

NAUCLEA PARVIFOLIA, lioxb., W.^ A. 
N. paryiflora, Pers. Cephalanthus pilulifer, 
N. orientalis, Geertn. iLam. 


Kalbam, Boas, Ravi. 
H^in, Burm. 

Hedoo mara. Can. 

Neer codum^y, „ 


Kyen, 

Pbaldoo, 

Kuddum, 


Hind. 

Kamaon. 

Mahr. 


Kalam ; Karam, Panjah. 
Kaim ; Keim, „ 

Helembe, SxNoa. 

Nir kiiddembay, Tam* 
Bota Kadinai, „ 

Botttakadapachettu, „ 
Buta kadambe, . „ 

Buta Karamee, Tbl. 
Moondo-monde, Ubia ? 


This large tree is found in the western and 
northern provinces of Ceylon, in the hot, drier 
parts oi* the island, where its close-grained hard 
timber is used for common house-building pur- 
It weighs lbs. 42 to the cubic foot and 


is calculated to last 40 ye^. Dr. Wight, 
writing in Coimbatore, says, it has a stroxig 
fine gained timber, sustaining 400 IHs., and 
yielding conriderable beams, dark-coloui^, but 
soon rots if exposed to wet. the fin^ 

ness of its grain it seems well fitted for ^binet 
purposes, and has . the adt^tage be|^ 
easily worked On the werteiS^^^d^ 



valued &r yielding flooring planks, packing 
boxes, &c. It is mentioned by Captain Mao- 
donidd as a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
of extreme height 60 feet, circumference 4| 
feet and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 22 feet. The wood 
is used there, occasionally for -beams, planks, 
&Cm but is not in much request, and the tree 
is not very plentiful. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, it is rather a common tree in the' coast 
forests ; less so inland, but is found in quan- 
tities in tlie dells above the ghats ; the wood 
is reddish coloured, close-grained, and rather 
valuable for gun-stocks, in the making of which ; 
it is chiefly used. That of the Sunda and Canara I 
forests is valued as affording the best plank for ' 
flooring of houses and house beams. It is ; 
found in the Nalla mallai, and is a hard, tough 
wood, light red in colour and, used tliere, for 
yokes, posts and small beams. In British Bur- 
mah, a cubic foot weighs lbs. 43, and it is used 
for planking. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the tnink to the first 
branch is 30 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 Teet. This tree 
grows in the Philippines ; it gi*ows to a con- 
siderable size, and in some numbers in the 
Siwalik tract up to the Beas. At Sanpla, west 
from Delhi, there arc some hundreds of trees 
up to 10 feet (one about 13) in girth, and 60 
or 60 feet high. The leaves are given as 
foddei", and might be suitable for sleepers if 
impregnated with mineral salt. — Mr, Mendis^ 
Drs, Wight, Gibson^ Stewart GUg,, Roxh. and 
Brandis; Captain Macdonald; Cqtl- Cat, Ex. 
1862 ; Mr. Latham ; T?iw, ; Powell. 

NAUCLEA PEDUNCULARIS, Wall. Cat. 
N. triflora, Moon's Cat. | N. purpurso, Boxb., var. 

A moderate-sized tree of Ceylon in ' the Saf- 
fragam and contiguous districts, up to an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, not uncommon in the 
Central Province. — Thw. Emm. PI. Zeyl., VoL 
ii, p. 137. 

NAUCLEA TUBULOSA, Thw, A sm^ 
tree of Ceylon, one variety very abundant ® 
the Kokoolcorle. Another variety in the 
hot, drier parts of the island. — Thw., Enum. 
PI. Zeyl., Vol. ii, p. 137. 

NAUCLEA UNDULATA, WaU. 

Maroo lottan, Bunac. 

A soft useless wopd in British Burmah, de- 
cays in less than a year. Breaking weight 80 
to' 120 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 22 to 34 lbs; 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 100 
feet, and avera^ girth measured at . 6 feet 
from the ground is 15 feet. It sells at 2 annas 
per cubic foot.-— i>r. Bretndis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 

0/1862. f' 
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belonging to the family Scombridm, which may 
be thus shown : — 

Fa.m. 16.— Scombridm. 

First Group.' — Scombrina. 

Oen. 12 scomber, 13 Thynnus, 6 Pelamys, 12 
Auxis, 9 Cybium, 1 Naucrates, 1 Elacae, 10 Eche- 
neis, 1 Hypsiptera. ' 

Second Group. — Nomeina. 

Oen. 1 Gasterochisma, 2 Nomeus, 2 Oubiceps, 1 
Neptomenus, 1 Platystethus, 1 Ditrema. 

Third Group. — Cyttina. 

Oen. 6 Zeus, 2 Oyttus, Oreosoma. 

Fourth Group. — Stromateina. 

Gen. 9 Stroitiatous, 3 Ccntrolophus. 

Fifth Group. — Coryphasnina. 

Geti. 6 Coryplisena, 4 Brama, 1 Taractes, 4 Pterao- 
lis, 3 Schedophilus, 1 Diana, 1 Ausonia, 1 Mene, 1 
Lamjnis. 

The Pilot-fish, Naucrates ductor, usually ac- 
companies the shark : its ordinary length is 
from 4 to 8 inches. 

NAUGEI, Hind. Jasminum officinale. 

NAUGOOLOO. Cliicacole is the principal 
civil station in the Ganjam district. It is in 
lat. 19® 18' N. long. 83® 58' E., about 667 
miles from Madras. It lies four miles direct 
west of the sea, and is situated on the north 
bank of the river Naugooloo. It is the station 
of the judge and the sub-collector. 

NAUGULI, Sind. Eleusine coracana, Oasrt., 
Boxh. 

NAUJA, Tam., Tel. Soil where rice can 
be cultivated. 

NAUJCRA BAG, Benu. Hymna. 

NAUNGOO, Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, of 
a red colour, specific gravity 1*009. Used for 
building, wheel-wi’ights^ work, handspikes. — 
Colonel Erith. 

NAUPATTI (?) Hind. A banker of the 
highest' caste, a mahajan. 

NAU-RATN, Hifl^b. ‘ Nine gems,’ an orna- 
ment worn in tlie arm, which indicates the only 
jewels that are esteemed as precious, they are 
— diamond, ruby, emerald, sapphire, topaz, 
pearls, coral, turkis, tansala. The others, 
also the inferior gems, £igates, blood-stone, 
&c., are mostly in use for signet rings, in 
the art of engraving which natives of India are 
extremely skilful. 

NAU RATRI, a hindoo festival lasting nine 
days, tliree of them in honour of Saraswati 
and six for Siva’s consort. 

NAUREI, Tam. Eugenia caryophylliftlia^ 
Boxh., W. Ic. 

NAURI A, Hind. A class of merchaflifs^ 
trading with the Panjab from the south coun- 
try, dw. 

NAURVE ALT, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twenty inches in diameter; 
and fifteen feet in height. It product aamall 
red fruit of a very glutinous nature, much 
esteemed by the natives of Malabar. From 
the bark a kind of cordage is nuMie, whieh is 
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for purposes required in the lulls, and 
J.;vin- the cx»nveyance of^ &c. This seems 

' V 16 be the Narwali or Karvali tree, Cordia 
are made of the fibres.- 
. 'Eay4j Ceylm; M.E, 

NAUSHADAR, Hind. Sal-ammoniac ; chlo- 
ride of ammonium. 

NAUSHADAR-KANI, Hind. An artificia 
. bi-sulphuret of arsenic. 

NAUTCH, Hind; A dance, a Hindustan 
nautch-girl does not dance like Taglioniand 
Ceritp, but by a movement of women^s feet to 
music. The dancing ol' nautch-girls on public 
occasions is always decorous. They are to 
a European dreary, not only not grace! ul bui 
ihonotonous, wearisome. — Kaye’s Christianity 
; in India^p. 309. 

■NAUTILIDJE, a family of cepbalopod- 
r oiis molluscs ; according to Lamarck, they 
, constitute the sixth family of his Polythalamous 
:■ cephalopoda, consisting of the genera, Dis- 
corbites, Siderolites, Polystomella, Vorticialis, 
Nummulites, and Nautilus. To these, Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby, jun., adds Simplegas and Endosi- 
phbnitesh In the system of M. DeBlainville it 
is the fifth family of his Polythalamacca, and 
comprises the genera Orbulites, Nautilus, Poly- 
stomella, and Lenticulina. The genua Nautilus 
' Js the type of this family. The species inhabit 
the seas of warm climates, especially those o: 
Asia and Africa, and their islands, Amboyna 
Zanzibar, and New Guinea ; and the Pacific and 
Australian Oceans. The position of Nautili 
amongst the Cophalopod may be thus shown ; 

• Class I. — Cephalopoda Cephalopods. 

Order L— Bibranchiata. 

Section A.— Octopoda. 

Family I. — Argonautidac. 

0ENI78. Argonauta, Argonaut or paper sailor 
4 sp., fossil 1 sp., Syn. octhoe, nautilus. 

Family 11. — Octopodidro. 

Genera. Octopus, rec. 46 sp. Syn. cistopus. 

^ 'Immoctopus, rec. 2sp. 

' Jnnnoctopus, Finned octopus, rec. 1 sp. P. 
cordiformis. 

Eledone, rec. 2 species. 

Cirroteuthis, rec. 1 species C. Mulleri. 

Fhilonexis, rec. 6 species. 

Section B.— Decapoda. 

Family III. — Teuthidse. Calamarics, or Squids. 
SuB-EAMiLY A.— Myopsidaj. Byes covered by the 
/ skin. 

Genera. Loligo, Calamary, roc. 21 sp. Syn. 

i . teuthis. 

Teudopis, fossil, 6 sp. 

, ; Gonatus, rec. 1 species ; G. amsena. 

Sepioteiithis, rec. 13 sp. 

Beloteuthis, fossil, 6 sp. 

Geoteuthia, fossil, 9 sp. Syn. belemnosepia. 

I^ptoteutms, fossil. 

Cranchif^ i^c. 2 sp. 

*Sepiola, rec. 6 sp. 

4 r SiUhgemu BosSia, rec. 6 sp. 

GilrE-FAMiLY B,— OlgopBidsB. Eyos naked. 
sCi Loligopsis, rec. 8 sp. • 

V V/:" \Chelroteuthi6, rec. TSsp, 

Histioteuthis, rec. 2 1 ^. 
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Onychoteuthis. Unc^ated calwiary, rec. 6 
sp. Syn. ancistroteuthis, onychia. 
Bnoploteuthis. Armed calamary, rec. 10 sp. 
Syn. ancistxochirus and abraua, oetbpodo- 
teuthis* 

Ommastrephes. Sagittated calamary, rec. 
14 sp. 

Family IV. — Belemnitidse. 

Genera. Belemnites, fossil, 100 sp. 

The I)el6mnite8 have been divided into groups 
by the presence and position of furrows 
in the surface of the guard. 

Section I.— AcobU. 

Sulhsection 1. Acuarii, 20. sp. 

2. Glavati, 3 sp. 

Section II. — Gastrocoeli. 

Subsection 1. Canaliculati, 5 sp. 

2. Ilastati, 19 sp. 

Section III.— Notocoeli, 9 sp. 
Belemnitella, fossil, 5 sp. 

Acanthoteuthis, fossil. Syn. kelseno. 
Belemnoteuthis, recent, also fossil. 
Conoteuthis, fossil. 

Family V.— Sepiadjc. 

Genera. Sepia, rec. 30 sp., fossil, 5 sp. Syn. belo- 
sepia. 

Spirulirostra, fossil. 

Beloptcra, fossil, 2 sp. 

Belemnosis, fossil. 

Family VI.— Spirulid®. 

Genus. Spirula, rec.^3 sp. 

Order II.— Tetrabranchiata. 

Family I.— Nautilid®. 

Genera. Nautilus, rec. 2 or 4 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Sub-ffmera, Aturia, fossil, 4 sp. 

? Biscites, fossil. 

Temnocheilus, fossil. 

Ciyptoceras, fossil. 

Lituites, fossil, 15 sp. Syn. hortolus 
trocholites. 

Trochoceras, fossil, 16 sp. 

...Clymenia, fossil, 43 sp. 

Family II. — Orthoceratid®. 

Genera. Orthoceras, fossil, 125 sp. Syn. gonio- 
ceras, cycloceras. 

Sub-gmena, Canieroceras, fossil, 27 sp. 

Actinoceras, fossil, 6 sp. 

Ormoceras, fossil, 3 sp. 

Iluronia, fossil, 3 sp. 

Endoceras, fossil, 12 ep. 

Gonioceras. 

Gomphoceras, fossil, 10 sp. Syn. apioceras, 
poterioceras. 

Oncoceras, fossil, 3 sp. 

Phragmoceras, fossil, 8 sp. 

Crytoceras, fossil, ^ sp. Syn; campulites, 
apioceras. 

Gyroceras, fossil, 17 sp. Syn. nautiloceras. 
Ascoceras, fossil, 7 sp. 

Family HI. — Ammonitid®. 

Genera. Goniatites, fossil, 150 sp. 

Bactrites, fossil, 2 sp. 

Ceratites, fossil, 25 sp. 

Ammonites, fossil, 530 sp. * 

Orioceras, fossil, 9 sp. Syn. tropeum.^ 
Toxoceras, fossil, 19 sp. 

Ancyloceras, fossil, 38 ep. 

Scaphites, fossil, 17 sp. ‘■ 

Helicoceras, fossiVH sp. 

Tuxrilites, fOBsU, ^ sp. 

Hamites, fossil, 58 qp. , 

Ptychoceras, fossil, 7 s|jl> . ; 

Baculites, fossil, 11 ifp.^ 

The Paper nautili^ is one of the Ar^fiMita^ 



The Nautiios Pompiliua/ or Pearly nautilus, 
occurs at Amhoyna. 

NAUTILUS, a genus of molluscs of the 
family Nautilidse, 

Light as a flalce of foam upon the wind, 

Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell. 

The native pilot of this little barque. 

Puts out a uer of oars on either side ; 

Spreads to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail. 

And mounted up and glided down the billow. 

Montgmnery. 

NAVACHARUM, Tam. Sal ammoniac, 
Muriate of ammonia. 

NAVAGRAHA ARATANAM, see Hindoo. 

NAVA-KHANDA, or Nine-divisions, is the 
title of an account of India, which was first des- 
cribed by the astronomers Parasara and Varaha- 
Mihira, although it was probably older than their 
time, and was afterwards adopted by the 
authors of several of the Puranas. According 
to this arrangement, Panchala was the chief 
district of the central division, Magadha of the 
east, Kalinga of the south-east, Avanta of the 
south, Anarta of the soutli-west, Sindhu-Sau- 
vira of the west, Harahaura of the north-west, 
Madra of the north, and Kauninda of the north- 
east. The division of India into five gi'eat pro- 
vinces would appear to have been the most 
popular one during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, as it was adopted by the Chinese 
pilgrims, and from them by all Chinese writers. 
According to the Vishnu Purana, the centre 
was occupied by the Kuru and Panchala, in 
the east was Kamarupa, or Assam ; in the south 
were the Pundua, Kalinga and Magadha, in 
the west were the Surashtra, Sura, Abhira, 
Arbuda, Karusha, Malava, Sauvira and Saind- 
hava, and in the north the Huna, Salwa, Sa- 
kala, Rama, Ambashta and Paraslka. — Crntr- 
ningham^ Ancient Geog. of India^ pp, 6, 7. 

NAVAKIRE, near Pootoor, 21 miles from 
Jaffna, in Ceylon, is a remarkable well which 
rises and falls once every twelve hours and 
retains the same quantity of water however 
drawn. It is alluded to in Sinbad’s travels. 

NAVA MALIKA, Tel. Jasminum sambaoi 
rar. jS. duplex. ^ 

NAVANAGGAR, see Kattyawar. 

NAVANAY, Cam. Setaria italica, Italian 
millet; it is grown in very few places in Mysore, 
and serv^ as food for ’ poor people.— ^ibT. E. 
Cat. 

. NAVANDGARH, or Nacndgarh, is a ruined 
fi>rt from 260 to 300 feet square at top and 80 
feet in height. It is situated close to the large 
villa^ of Lauriya, 16 miles to the N. N. W. of 
Betdah, and 10 miles from the nearest point of 
the Gandak river. The ancient remains con- 
sist of a handsome stone-pillar, sulrmounted by 
a lion and insmbed wilhAsoka's edicts, and 
of three; rows V earthen bKrr^ws or conical 
moui^ds of earthy of which two rows lie fiom 
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north to souih; and the third from east to west. 
The stupas usually met with are built either 
of stone or of birick; but the earliest 
stupas were mere mounds of earth, of which 
these are the most remarkable specimens that 
General Cunningham had seen. He believes 
that they are the sepulchral monuments of die 
early kings of the country prior to the rise of 
buddhism, and that tlieir date may be assumed 
as ranging from 600 to 1500 b.c. Every one 
of these barrows is called simply bhisa, or ‘ 
“ mound,” but the whole are said to have been 
the kots or fortified dwellings of the ministers, 
and nobles of raja Uttanpat, while the fort of 
Navandgarh was the king’s own residence. The 
word stupa meant originally only a “ mound of 
earth,” and this is the meaning given to it by 
Colcbrooke, in his translation of the ^ Amara 
Kosha.’ The author of the Ceylonese ‘ Attha- 
katha’ explains that they are yakhatthanani, 
or edifices belonging to Yakha, or demon-wor- 
ship. The Yakha in Sanskrit, Yaksha and 
Jaksha were the attendants of Kiivera, the 
God of Riches, and the guardians of his trea- 
sures, and their chief residence was called 
A lakapura. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Gandak there was a city named Ala- . 
kapi^o, inhabited by a people named Balaya or 
Buiuka who obtained a share of Buddha’s 
relics. — Cannhigliam^ Ancient Geog. of India^ 
pp, 448, 450. 

NAVARA CHETTU, also Navili chettu, 
Tbl. Ulmus integrifoJia, JB. ii, 68 ; Cor, 78. 
Holopetala integrifolia, Flanchon, W. Ic, 1968. 
Roxb. calls it Nali, it is also pronounced Nemali 
or -Namali by the mountaineers. 

NAVARATRICAM, Tam. See Kali, Nava^ 
ratri, Nau-ratri. 

NAVARIA, Mal.^ Setaria italica, Italian 
millet. 

NAVASARAM, Tel. Hydrochlorate of 
ammonia. 

NAVELLUMARAM,Tam. A Malabar tree 
which signifies “ tongue-wood.” It grows to 
about fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty 
feet high : it is considered a strong and durable 
wood, and more particularly so under water. 
The native carpenters prefer it for the frames, 
of small vessels in consequence of its strength 
and durability. — Edye^ Forests of MaXahar and 
Canava, ^ 

N AVICELL A, a genus of Molluscs; see 
Mollusca, Neritidae. 

NAVILE — ? Oil seeds of Bassia latifolia. > 

NAVILI, Tel. Ulmus integrifolia, . 

NAVILI JUTTU, or Mayura sikhi; Tto. 
Actinopteris radiata, lit. Peacock’s crest.” 

NA\TS, Pees. Writing, Khush-navit, a good 
penman, W* 

NAVUBU, or Nagaru, Tel. Preihxia tomen- 
tosa. Wind., R. iii, 76, W. Ic. 1468. 
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UfAWAB. . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

j ; : N^Y, during the rule of the English 
jSast India Company, the first application 
of ships in war was to suppress piiacy along 
the coast of Malabar. The fleet was named 
"the Bombay marine,, but about 1833 was 
changed to the Indian Navy. In 1850, the 
fleet was as under ; — 


Stoam Vessels. 


Moozuffer (Steam Frigate,) 
Semiramis, (Steam Frigate,) . 
Zenobia, (Steam Frigate,) 
Auddand, (Stoam Frigate,) 
Seaostris, (Steam Frigate,) 
Queen, (Steam Frigate,)... 
Ajdahi^ (Steam Fa(!ket,) 
Ferooze, (Steam Frigate,) 

Acbar, Steam Pjickijt,) .. 
Victoria, (Steam Packet,) 
Berenice, (Troop Ship,) . 
Medusa, ... . 

Nitocris, ... 

Assyria, ... 

Nimrod, ... 

Cotne^ 

Meteor, 

Planet, 

Satellite, ... 

Napier, 

Conqueror, 

Meanee, ... 

Indus, 

Ijhelum, ... 

IChenaub, ... 

Mootnee, Flat, 

[Bupbratos, Iron Flat, 

iSuuedge, Accommo(^tion Boat, 

Ravee, 
jSnake, 

IKedywareo, 




230 500 
2001 300 
20()| 280 
177 200 
1351 220 
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132 

104 
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60 
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42 

42 
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42 

42 

42 

42 

42 
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42| 
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20 | 
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70 

40 

40 

40 

40 

24 

60 

60 

90 

50 

40 

100 

60 

60 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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1460 

960 

lOtia 

946: 

8761 

8761 

1450 

1450 

[1202 

705 

664 

432 

204 

204 

204 

204 

1491 

335 

335* 

445! 

259, 

208 

522 

499 

490 

42 


40 
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Sailing Vessels. 


Hastings, (Receiving Ship) 
Elphinstone, 

Clive, 

Euphrates, 
iTtgris, ... 

Constance, 

Uahi, ... 

ISheemab, (Pattamar,) 

]Pi0wnali, (Pattamar,) 

Margaret Yacht, ... 

IPaiinurus, ... ... 

Nurbudda, (Surveying Tender,) 
Maldiva, (Surveying Tender,) 
Cardfva» (Surveying Tender,) 


NAWA, Amb. Arenga saccharifera, Z;a6in. 
Tha: Gk>mutii paltn tree. 

■ NAWAB, Ar, plural of naib, a sovereign, 
; viceroy, corruptly Nabob, also the high^t 
i under a mahomedan sovereign in India. 
~ pmedan ^stinctions are ^ahar 

Dowla, Umr^^ Jab, Nawab. 
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20 
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387 

14 

114 

420 

14 

83 
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Nawab GANJ, the battle of Nawaigahj, 
in Oudh, occurred on the 14th June '1858«> 

NAWAB NADDI, a small river in the 
Bareilly district. 

N AWAIT, Hind., lit. new comers, a body of 
mohamedans of a fair xanthous colour. They 
seem to be Persians, but the mohamedans of 
southern India describe them as descendants from 
some citizens of Medina who attempted to carry 
off the corpse of Mohammed, and were therefore 
exiled and driven from city to city. — Qanoonr-i- 
Islam. 8e‘e Nau-ait, Mahomedan. 

NAWAR, Hind., of Spiti, mustard seed. 

NAWEL, Hind., Syzygium jainbolanum. 

NAWEL BUSI ERAGU, Tel. Vitex arbo-^ 
rea, Roxh.^ liheMe. 

N A WEL MAR AM, Tam. Calyptranthes caryo- 
phyllilblia, Eugenia caryophyllifolia, the Syzy- 
gium jambolamiin, WilUl, Swartz^ Roxb.y fV.Ic. 
Nawel Pullinii, .Tam. Fruit of Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. Nawel Woexi, Anolo-Tam. 
Wood of Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Calyptran- 
thes caryophyllifolia. 

NAWLEE ERAGU, Tel. Vitex arborea, 
Roxh.y Rheede. 

N AWLEE, Tel. Ulraus integrifolia Roxb. 

NAW-MARAM, or Nagoo maram, Ptcro- 
carpiw, species, a very strong and durable wood, 
common on the lower elevations of the Neilgher- 
ries : an ordinary sized tree. — Mclvovy M. E. 

NAWROZ, Pers. New year’s day. Jemshid’s 
institution of that festival is placed by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones at eight hundred, and by Bailly and 
H’Hancarvillc at three thousand two hundred 
years before the Christian era. If one was too, 
sparing of centuries in his calculation, the 
others appear extravagantly profuse in theirs. 
— Jones $ Short Hist, of Persia ; OuseUifs 
Travels y Vol. i, p. 225. See Nau-riz. 

NAXOS EMERY, is regarded as granular or 
amorphous corundum coloured with iron, and 
is not known to occur in India, where corun- 
dum is used by the people in its place. It is 
principally imported into Britain from the 
island of Naxos in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and was found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to. 
consist of Alumina 86, Silica 3, Oxide of Iron 4, 
total 93. 

NAY ADI, corruptly Naiade, Mal. An put- 
castc tribe, found only in the northern parts of 
Cochin. ' They are the most degraded of all the 
low tribes. 

NAY AKA, this is an honorifle appellation, 
used amongst most of the races in tiip south 
of India, under the pronunciations Naik, 
kan, and in the plural Naidu* it is also in 
use in the native army of Brii^ah India as the 
designation of a non-commissioned office equir 
valent to a corporals 

NAYAKAILseePcdyand# 

KAYAKU PONNA, Of ifuyyaku poi^ 
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NAZAliim 

TBt. Pseudarthrm vi^cida* W. md A.\ pro- : from Corinth hia epistle to the Bomana. It 
bably an en^oneous :form of Muyyaku, q. v. has been a subject of much dispute, 'whethelr 
NAY A KUROONDU, Singh. Cinnamon, it was Paul who shaved his head, or Aquila. 
NAY ALU, Hind. In Spiti, an astringent Chrysostom, Isidore of Seville, Grotiua, Ham- 
wood or twigs used in dyeing. mond, Zegerus, Erasmus, Baronius, I?*earce, 

NAY ANA PAL A, see Inscriptions. and Wesley, refer tlie vow to Aquila; while 

NAYAVAYLIE — ? Polanisia icosandra. Jerome, Augustine, Bede, Calmet, Dc^dand 

NAY-KYAT-HGYING, Bukh. Eclipse of Eosenmuller, attribute it to Paul. The latter 
the sun. opinion is the more probable. The ^ilthiopic 

NAY NAMPA, also Pynaru, Can. Mesua and the Latin versions refer the vow to both, 
ferrea. reading they shaved, instead of having shaved, 

NAYLA-TUNGADU, also Nila Ponna, Tel. perhaps on account of the difficulty of deciding. 
Senna. ’ It is probable that- Paul had become a 

’NA-YOO-GA, Buem. A Tenasserim wood, Nazaraeus votivus, and, consequently, had 
of maximum girth 3 cubits, and maximum bound himself to observe the law of the Naza- 
length 22 feet. Scarce, but found all over the rites for a certain time. The Nazaraei votivi 
Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned it floats (Num., vi,) were required to abstain from wine, 
in water. It is a durable, tolerably good wood grapes, and all inebriating liquors, during the 
with a curled grain ; used by Burmese fbr oars, time of their separation. They were also to 
much like English oak in appearance, but let their hair grow without cutting, till the 
deficient in tenacity. It is scarce, and ecjually days of their vow were liiJfilled ; then it was 
good woods are abundant. — Cnptidn Dance. to be shaved off, and the aj)poiiited sacrifice to 
NAYOOTA, or Munja, i. e., presents car- be offered in the temple. From this practice of 
cried in state, a mahomedan ceremony. the Jewish Nazarites, the heathens probably 

NAYOR, Beno, Cicca iiidica, JV. and A. derived their custom of consecrating their 
NAYPALAMV1 TTILUNUNxVY,Tel. Cro- hair, in times of danger, &c., to their divi- 
ton oil. nities, which Lucian represents as of frequent 

NAYPALUM VITTILU, Tel. Croton seed, occurrence, and with which he himself had 
NAZAR, Ar., Hind., Pers. A present, a complied. The emperor Nero is said, by 
fine or fee paid to the state. Suetonius, to have cut off his first beard, and 

NAZAKETII, or Nasaara, as it is now devoted it to Jupiter Capitolinus, 

called, a small town six miles west from Moimt placing it m a golden box, set witli jewels. 
Tabor. It is situated at tlio western slope of a Nazaritism was partly a reUgioiis institution, 
delightful valley, encoinpjwsed by rocky moun- and jairtly civil and prudential. Its laws 
tains of no great height, but meeting together, proihotlve of the strictest sanctity, and 

as it were, to guard it liom intrusion. Within «dc.ulated to preserve the health, sobriety, and 
this secluded enclosure, all smiling and verdant, temperance of the community. Hence, we 
Christ was conceived. Here he returned at an read, “ her Nazarit.es were purer than snow, 
early age, and passed the days of his youth, ‘J*®? were whiter thin milk.” (Lam. iv, 7.) 
So certain are these facts in a historical point t>anisoii, Samuel, John the Baptist, and, ac- 
of view, that to this day throughout the east, wn-ding to the rabbiiw, Absolom were 
those who believe in the divinity of his mission zarites, and Joseph is said to have been nazir 
are called by way of derision Nazerani, or echaiv, which we translate, “separated from 
Nassara, meaning followers of the man of brethren,” hut which the Vulgate renders 
Nazareth.^ Robiruan’s Traveh in Palfstim and “ Nazai wi inter fratres sues.” Persons recover- 
Syria, Vol. i, p, 209 •, De Syria ; Morier's Se- sickness, or preserved from danger, 

eand Jaarnetf, p. 109, frequently took upon them the vow ; and it is 

NAZARITE, Numbers, vi, 18, ‘ the Naza- probable, that Paul had experienced some 
rite shaU shave the head.’ 'fhehindoos after deliverance on this occasion, which the histo- 
a vow, cease to cut their hair during the term narrated. At the present time in 

of the vow ; at theexpiration of which time they a child be sick, the mother frequent- 

shave it off, at the place where the vow was ^Ji^iakes a vow, that the razor shall not come.; 
made. It is a very ancient form of votive his head for a certain time, and some- 

offering. Acts, xviii, 18. Cenchrea was a times for life, as in Sam, i, 11. When Ae 
port on the east side of the Isthmus of Coiifrth, time that is limited expires, the child s he^ is 
opposite to the Lecheum, another port on the sbaved, money is coUected from the relataves, 
west. Here a Christian church was planted c** offerings to the mosque, 

by Paul; for we find him commending Phoebe consecrated. Homer speaks of parents 
to the ' regards of the Roman believers, as a dedicating to some deitj, the hair of their child- 
ser^t of dburefa which ia at Cenchrea. ran which was cut off when they came to 
(Rotn^, xai, 1«) By this pious female he sent manhood, and consecrated to the go^. Achilles 
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• AAt .off )u8 golden at the funeral of Pa- the Anacardiacess, has a dense wood* biit brittle, 

h irocius, and threw them into the river, his — Mc^or Benaon. ^ f - 

\ &ther having dedicated them to the river-god NDALO— ? Colocasia macrorrhiza. 

. Sperchius. In the South of India, ,at the sacred NE, Hind. Hordeum hexastichum. 

hill ofTripaty, thousands of both sexeg annually NEAGAM,EaYPT.Achyranthesa8pera, 
cut off their hair, and leave it as a votive NEAMAH, also 'fir-ud-jammcl, Absb. The 
ofiforing. — MUner'a Seven Chwrdua of Aaia, ostrich. See Struthionidse. 
jop. 110-111; /liad, Fol. xxiii, jp. 149, 4e.; NEAllA — ? Cocoa-nut palm. 

^nceid, Vol. i, p. 698. NEARCHUS, the general whom Alexander, 

NAZIMi As., Hiwn. A supervising servant, the Great commissioned to survey the Southern 
a mahomedan ofRcial name for a eunuch. Asiatic coast from the mouth of the Indus to 
Jeipoor and Boondi are the only two of the Raj- that of the Tigris. He sailed along the coast. — 
popt principalities who, adopting die mahome- Ind. in 15th Cent. See Inscriptions, Kishm 
dan custom, hayc contaminated the palaces of Island. 

their -queens with the presence of these crea- NEATS FOOT OIL, used as a softener of 
Todfa Rajasthan, Vol. rt,p. 382. leather, &c., &c. See Oil. 

NAZIR JUNG succeeded Nusam-iil-mulk in NKBBE, Ar. A prophet, 
the -Deldian and gave to Mahomed Ali the NEBEDE, Sinoh. A Ceylon wood, used 
title of Nabob of the Carnatic. for common house-building purposes. The tree 

. NAZM, Ak., Hind., Prbs. Order, arrange- grows in the southern and western parts of 
xhent : poetry, as distinguished from Nasr, the island. A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs., and it 
prose. — Wile. is esteemed .to last 20 years. — Mr. Mendia. 

NAZR, an offering from an inferior to a NEBKH, An. Rhamnus nabeca. 

superior, a present, a sight, a look : it is the NEBONG, a Penang wood of a dark colour. 

> present sent before as in the time of (Gen., It is from a tall and thin, but straight tree; 

xxxii, 18) Jacob and Esau, when the servants used for railings. See Nibong. 
said it is a present sent unto my T»rd Esau. NEBOO, Brno, Citrus acida, acid lime. 

I. Samuel, ix, 7. Then said Saul to his servant, NEBUCHADNEZZAR, king of Babylon, de- 

“ But behold, if we go, what shall we bring the feated Nechao II, near Kar-chemish n. c. 606 
' man ? tor the bread is spent in our vessels, and while crown prince : he burned and pillaged the 
there is not a present to bring to the man of palace and temple of Jerusalem, b.c. 586, Jeru- 
God : what have we ?” It is very common in salcm razed, Zedekiah’s children slain and his 
British India for a person, who is desirous of eyes then put out. He died b.c. 663. The 
asking a favour from a superior, to take a name of Nebuchadnezzar is written in many 
present of fruits, or sweetmeats in his hand: ways in the Bisutun iiwiription, we have Na^ 

• If not accepted, the feelings of the offerer bokhodrossor, Nabukhadrachar, and Nabukhu- 
are greatly wounded. The making of presents drachar. In pure Babylonian inscriptions it 
to appease a superior is also very common, undergoes even more numerous changes. In 
sThere . are periodical occasions in Persia, Daniel he is called Nebuchadnezzar or Nabu- 
at which aU who are admitted to stand in chodonosor, in Ezekiel (ch. xxvi, v, 7) the 
the presence ol its monarch are expected name is written Nebuchadrezzar. The first 
to appear before him with a present. Of component of the word, Nebo, was the name 
these, the chief is the No-Roz, or new year, of a Babylonian divinity. (Isaiah, ch. xlvi, v. 
which occura about the end of March or be- i.) Tlie interchanges which take place in 
ginning of April. Plural Nazrana, taxes or consonants is shown by the names of several 

S rwnts.— Pmssr’s Jouipey into KJwraaan, p. Babylonian kings, as pven by the Greeks; 
14. ... thus, the Labunitus of Herodotus is called 

NAZUC, Hnro. Zizyphus jujuba. Nabunidus by Berosus . — Layardfa JSinet>eh, 

- NAZUL, Hind. Property belonging to Gov- Vol. ii, p, 177; Bunaen. See Kranganore, 
emment usually in charge of District Local Nineveh. ~ 

Fund Committees, the properly is chiefly NECHA, Hind. A pipe of a hooka or of a 
housed (^trdens, or plots of land in cities. In still. NecluvOhanghani is a kind of hooka, 
the Punjiab Ijhe various nazul gardens, (t. e., NECHETTY KALUNG, Tak. Isoetescoro- 
Gbvernment property) are generally planted mii.ndfti;it.na. 

witit mangoes, as well as other trees ; and the NECHO, a king of Egypt wbo re^ed about 
v^ht to sell the fruit is sold on contract by 600 years b. o. He was c^rous of joining the 
'^auction at the .beginning of &e season; the pr(> Bed Sea with, the Meditenunean. He ia also 
c party of a large' garden like that of Shali- said to have no iinmau d*i d 
:. ;jnar, at Lahore, is something very considerable, sail from the Red Sea to .the Mediteriaaean, 
p.279i / rotmd the Gape of Good Hopili:^ voyage 

NBUBAY, Bobv. a Hurmese wood, ohe of they accompShed la two years. Ifael^i^ 
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reaUy did complet^^ which 

is by nbmei^ imptohable, they antidpated 
the discovery made by the Portuguese about 
2,000 years afterwards I In any case, it is 
apparent that the king was in those days fully 
alive to the advantages of the trade irom the 
East. About 100 years later, Egypt fell under 
the kings of Persia, and Darius determined 
upon completing the projects of Sesoatris and 
Necho by digging a canal between the Kcd 
Sea and the Nile ; but being fissured by the 
engineers of the period that the Red Sea was 
higher than the Nile, and that its salt water 
would overflow and ruin the whole land of 
Egypt, he abandoned his purpose. 

NECKLACE. Necklaces of the precious me- 
tals, of shells, seeds, &c., are worn by all races 
of British India, by men and women amongst 
bindoos, by women amongst mabomedans, but 
no mahomedan man wears such. 

NECTARINIA ZEYLANICA, the Sun-bird 
of Ceylon. See Birds. 

NECTOPODA, SCO Carinaria, Molluscs. 

NEDEL AMPEL, Tam., Mal. Villarsia in- 
dica. Vent. 

NEDJD, a district of Arabia. See Nejed. 

NEDON , SiNoji. Dalbcii’gia lanceolaria, L. fil. 

NEDSITU, Tam. Vernonia cinerea, Less. 

NEDUM SCIIETTI, Malisal. Memecylon 
amplcxicaulc. 

NEEBRUNG, see Kunawar. 

NEEDLES. 

Sui, Guz., Hind. Wusigal, Tam. 

Jorum, Mal. Sudulu, Tel. 

Needles are made fnmi the best steel, re- 
duced by a.wire-drawing machine to a suitable 
diameter. The construction of a needle requires 
about 120 operations; but they are rapidly, and 
uni nterriip tedly successive . — Faulkner. 

NEEDLE-LIKE ANDROPOGON, Andro- 
pogon aciculatus. 

NEEJA, a lance carried about at the Mo- 
hurrum. 

NEEILAH, Ar., Hind. The solemnization 
of matrimony. Ncekah ka seegali, the maho- 
medan marriage contract ; properly Nickqh. 

NEEK’HUR. The Gudurea, also written 
Gadaria, is a shepherd race of which there are 
several sub-divisions in Hindustan, NeekTiur; 
Tussclha or Puchhade,Chuck,Dbangur,Bureyea, 
Pyhwar and Bhyeatur. Of each of these there 
are also many sub-divisions. — Ell. Sujpp. Gloss. 

NEEL, Hind. Neelum, Tam. Indigofcra 
tinctona, Indigo, the Indigo-plant. 

NEELA, Sajts. Dark-blue. 

NEELA-KANTA> Sans., from neela, dark- 
blue, apd kanta, the throat; a name of Siya. 

NEELAMPELLAH, Tam.? A Travancare 
wood of ja light brown colour, used for house- 
building/ ceiHu]^ al^ l^tten Neelum 
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NBEBGOBBI YAYBOO. 

NEELA-PARVATA, Sans., from neela, 
blue, and parvata, a mountain. 

NEELA-THEROOVATTAY, Tam. Bau- 
hinia purpurea. 

NEELA-VULLY-POOCH ADDY, Tam. Pon- 
tederia vaginalis. 

NEELGIIERRY MOUNTAINS, a range in 
the southern parts of the Peninsula of In^. 
See Neilgherrics. 

NEEL-JHANJEE, Brng. Utricularia reti- 
culata. 

NEEL-KALMEE, Bung, Pharbitis nil. 

NEEL-MALL, Hind. Strychnos potatorum. 

NEELUM, Tam. Indigofcra tinctoria. 

NEELUMPALLAH, Tam. ? A Tiavancore 
wotxl of a light brown colour, used for light 
work. — Col. Frith. 

NEEL-LUTA, Beno . Thunbergia grandiflora. 

NEEIj-PUDMO, Beng. Nymphoea cyanea. 

NEEL-UPURAJITA, Beng. Clitoriatematea. 

NEEM, Hind. The Margosa tree, or Vepa 
marani, Tam. Azadirachta indica, and all the 
species of Azadirachta and Melia. 

NEEM, Pers. Half. Neemcha, a mixed race. 

NEEM A — ? dress. 

NEEMBOLEE — ? 

NEEMI CIIAMBELI, Hind. Bignonia su- 
berosa, Boxh. 

NEEM NUDDY, a rivulet near Abrowlie in 
Allygurh, runs near Khasganj in Budaon. 

NEEMOOKA, Hind. R^t of several species 
of Cissampclos. — Ben. Phar. 

NEEN-THA, Bitum. a very abundant tree 
along the sea coast near Tavoy and Mergui. 
Its wood when seasoned sinks in water. It 
is used for rafters of houses, is a very heavy 
wood, but liable to split, therefore not rccom- . 
mended for ordnance purposes. — Captain Dance. 

NEERADI MOOTOO, Tel. Species of Ja- 
tropha. 

NEERADI MOOTOO OIL, Anglo-Tam. 

Jungli Badam ka tol, I Neorada Hootoo Yeonai, 

Hind. | TAW. 

This valuable oil was sent to the Madras Ex- 
hibition under the various names of Neerade^ 
mootoo, jungle Almond, Maroty, Tamana> 
Maravetti, Neervetti and Soorty. It is in great 
repute, as a medicine amongst native practi- 
tioners, and the kernel enters largely into their 
prescriptions. It might probably be found of 
use in the arts, it much resembles almond oil . 
but is rather thicker. The seeds cost in 
ras As. 2-6 per seer — excellent specimens 
contributed by the Madras Tariff, Travanbbre . 
and Cochin Ixxkl Committees and Lieut. HawJi^. 

NEERADI-MUTQO, Tel.? Hydroca^ii 
inebrians. 

NEER-CUDDEMBAY, Tel. Nauclea pw- 
viflora. 


NEERGOBBI VATROO, Tm. i;he 
Barleria longifolia, Idnn* v ; 





NEGRO 

l^kfeEteSOONDABY,— ? Vitei Wc^br, W. 

NEERIJA BARK, ANGto-Hnri). Bark of 
roxburghii.— S«w. PA. 

NEER-MOOLLIE, Tam. Asteracantha lon- 
gifolia or Barleria longifolia, Idnn. 

NEERMOOLIE VAYR, Tam. The root. 

NEEROODEE. 

Neeroodee, Hind. | Chinna neeroodee, Tel. 

NEER-PIRIMI, Tam. llerpcstis monniera. 

NEETEE PASS, a pass in Kunawer. See 
Mountains, Passes. 

KEETI, Sans., from nee, to obtain. 

NEEUT, An., Hind. A vow. 

NEEXJT KIIEYR-KI-FATEEIIA, a thanks- 

;ghir^. 

; sec Hindu. 

: NEFr, Arab,, Pers. Is a good avenue tree, 
Kaphtha. 

NEGALYA-PONYA, Nep. Ailurus clegans, 
P. Ouv,, Bly., Hard. 

; ; ,NEGAPATAM, on the Coromandel Coast, 
is in lat. 10° 4oJ^' N., long. 79° 55' E., in the 
Tanjorc district. The town lias a considerable 
costing trade, is near one of the mouths of the 
Cauvery. It was taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch in 1660, and henceforward 
l>i^me the head-quarters of the Dutch trade on 
the Coromandel Coast . — CaL jRsv., Jan. 1871. 

NEGIIKA, Maleal. Fruit of Tamarindus 
' indica, Linn.^ Roxh. Tamarind. 

. NEGOMBA, on the west coast of Ceylon, in 
lat. 7° 12' N., is a place of some trade, 

NEGRAIS, an island, a river, and a cape of 
this name. The cape is in lat, 16° 2|' N., 
long. 94° 13' E., is the south-west land of the 
coast of Ava. A river of the same name is 
navigable a great way inland, by a channel on 
- . each side of the island. 

NEGRETTI, see Red Sea. 

NEGRO RACES. Ethnologists arc of opinion 
’ that Africa has had an important influence in 
title colonization of Southern Asia, of India and 
bf the Extern islands, in times prior to au- 
thentic history or traditions, and numerous 
races of an Africo-Turanian type are found 
: in British India. The marked African featu^res 
of some of the people in the extreme south of 
; &ei Peninsula of India, the Negro and Negrito 
jr^^of the Andamans and Great Nicobar, the 
the Malay Peninsula and the Negrito 
and Malagasi races of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, Australia 
i^d Polynesia, indicate the extent which char- 
jrac^^ colonization. Much of this 

;^( n^eds further inqinry^ but it is a subject which 
C !%U1 well reward investigators. Historical rc- 
^'y ''f^chea have shown how frequent during th< 
four thouaiand years were emigratiew and 
H^^uests between Id^ia, Arabia, Persia,' Pales- 
and Africa. Ne^ nuses occupy the hill 
.D^dilli district of ^ N. Canara. Their 
■ ■ 


ri^n has not been tr^ the iiiaho!- 

medans of Arab origin have been fighting ' in 
India for dominion almost all the rulers have 
retained large bodies of Africans, either of 
the large-lipped, curly-haired, negro type, or 
of the softer-featured Abyssinian, and one 
family of these Abyssinian races, the Habshi 
or Sidi of Janjirah near Bombay, is still ruling. 
The Adal-shahi and Nizam-shali Bhairi dy- 
nasties, who rjilcd in Bejapore and Ahmed- 
nuggur in the 15th and 16th centuries had 
considerable bodies of negro soldiers as their 
lousehold troops ; the negro sailor^ of the Sidi 
of Janjira continued up to the 18th century^ 
the most ruthless pirates on the pirate coast 
3f India ; the Amirs of Sind had, till the latest 
hour ol* their rule, bodies of African negroes 
around them, tlie nabobs of the Carnatic had a 
small body of the negro race as their house- 
hold slaves, tlie race arc still numerous in Lus 
and Mekran, and at Hyderabad in the Dekkan 
tliey still form part both of the regular and 
irregular troops of the nizam of the Dekhan. 

According to Mr. Logan, the oldest races of 
India, Ultra-India and Asianesia, were of a 
variable African type, the two principal forms 
being Australo-Tamulian or quasi Semitic and 
Negi-ito, followed in Asianesia by the Malagasi. 
He is, likewise, of opinion, that the present pre- 
valentUltra-Indian races entered the region from 
the north-east and at a very remote period spread 
on the one side over Ultra-India and the basins 
of the Brahmaputra and Ganges, and partly 
into southern India ; and, on the other, were 
diffused by a long succession of movements all 
over Asianesia. Thoughout these regions, 
they came in •contact with more ancient races, 
and have in some places variously blended 
with them and in some dislodged or extermi- 
nated them, while in others, the old tribes 
have been able to maintain a certain degree 
of independence and purity. In southern India, 
the ancient clement was preserved in some 
degree, owing apparently to a civilization early 
received from partially allied Semitico-African 
and Semitic nations. In the Andamans, the 
interior of the great Nicobar, the jungles of 
the Malay Peninsula, in Australia and in the 
various Papuan and partially Papuan Islands, 
the African element has been maintained from 
the comparative isolation of the tribes. In the 
Gangetic province, as in the greater portion of 
Ultra-India, including the Malay Peninsula, the 
intrusive race appears to have been recruited 
by the entrance of new tribes from the north- 


race, although the influence of the latter is sriR 
slightly perceptible. He remarks that wh^^ 
we considea the positiph of Itidia, between ^ 
twp great negro prorinces, tl^t 
being still mainly negro, even in most 
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improved raci^, and ^ Papuan features. Yet when tlie eyp takes in 

the ancient iiegro Basis in paints so near India the whole gi*oup at once, they are seen to have, 
as the Andamans and Kidah, it becomes highly all something in common. They are not Ira- 
probable that the African clement in the po- nians, Polynesians, Papuans, &c., but South 
pulation of the peninsula has been transmitted Indians. The strong Africanism of some of 
from an archaic period before the Semitic, the lower south Indian castes, is believed 
Turanian and Iranian races entered India, to be the remnant of an archaic forma- 
and when the Indian Ocean had negro tribes tion of a more decided African character^ 
along its northern as well as its eastern and In certain of the classes of Southern India» 

, western shores. The basis of tlie present popu- in which the complexion is fairer, an Egyptian 
lation of the Dekhan, he says, was of an African style of features is not unfrcqucntly observable, 
charactcrwhich was partially improved by Tura- In tliis, the nose is not indented at the root, 
nians or Irano-Turanians and Semitico-Tura- It is long and slightly curved ; the eyes almond-^^ 
nians from the N. W. and afterwards by more shaped and slightly oblique and the chin is short, 
pdvancod ancient N. E. African and Semitic In general, the physiognomy is more the Ira- 
settlers. Perhaps all the original population nian than the East African and Egyptian, 
of southern Arabia and even of tlie Semitic Wliere the Arian or Semitic crossing is not 
lands generally, was once African ; and the striking, the peraon is generally rather small 
Semitic race had descended on them from a tribe and slender, the legs in particular being very 
located in the moiiiitaius at the head of the thin, compared with those of the Gangetic race. 
Euphrates. From tlic time wlieu the adjacent The colour varies from black to difierent de- 
shores of the Indian ocean began to be the seats grees of brown and yellowish brown, in general 
of general commercial and maritime nations, contrasting strongly with the Ultra-Indian and 
the peninsula must have been exposed to the Indonesian races. There is a tendency to cer- 
regiilar influx of foreign traders and adventur- tain peculiar physical traits, neither Ultra-In- 
ers. From the antiquity of the Egyptian civi- dian, Tibetan nor * Arian, but seem to be East 
lizatlon, it is probable that the earliest com- African. The typical East African head is 
niercial visitors wore Africans from eastern removed both from the exaggerated prognath- 
Africa or simthern Arabia. It is liertain that ous form, prevalent amongst the Guinea negroes 
the subsequent Semitic navigators of Arabia at and the highly Semitic form characteristic of 
an early date established that intercourse with tribes that have been deeply crossed by Arab 
India which they have maintained to the pre- blood, and is in some respects intermediate 
scut day. The trade between India and the between the Iranian and Turanian, while it 
west, appears to have been entirely in their has specialties of its own. The cheek bones 
hands for about 8,000 years. During this are of’tcn much more prominent than in the 
period, the Arab navigators not only remained Iranian, and less so than in the typical Tura- 
for some months in the Indian ports, .be tween the nian, the projection being frequently anterior 
outward and home voyages, bnt many settled more than lateral. The lips are full or turgid 
in them as merchants. Mr. Logan thinks that and turned out, frequently with sharp edges, 
the influence of African and Arabic blood Slightly prognathous heads are not infrequent, 
must have preceded that of the Arian in the pc- In the south Indian population as a whole, 
nitisula. In after-ages, the Arian ingredient in the bridge of the nose is generally less promi- 
the peninsular population became considerable, nent than in the Iranian, and much more so 
hut it has not modified the native races in the than in the Turanian. Even where the root of 
same degree as it has done the Bengali. The the nose, between the eyes, sinks in, the upper 
languages are still essentially distinct and the line as a whole is much more thrown out rrohi 
non-Arian physical clement remains strong, the face than in the Turanian head, so as to 
In southern India, are languages of one render the iwint comparatively sharp and pro- 
formation which is broadly distinguished from minent. The alsB have an upward expansion, 
the Arian or Sanscrit on the one side, and leaving the upper part of the septum exposed 
from Tibetan and Ultra-Indian on the other, and the elongated nares open and conspicuoiUf. 
Physically, the population of Southern In- This is a Semitico- African trait. In the Tur^ 
dia is one of the most variable and mixed nian the septum is contracted and thickeiida' 
which any ancient archaic pro^nce displays, at the base, pulling down the point of ilia 
the number of v^ieties amongst the people nose or rendering it low and obtuse, fbre^^ 
being too great to^^ow of their being referred the nares to spread out laterally and ihaj^hg 
to a single race of pure blood. Some are ex- the nares rounded. The eyes in the Dravidittii 
ceedingly Iranian, more are SemiticQ-Iranian, arc large, are of full size, horizontal and weU- 
some Semitic, others , Australian ; some separated and the beard is generally fl]^d|cientf7 
remind uisi of Egyptians, Vhijlie Jothers again strong. The Africo-Papimn pyramidal noii^ 
Bave M^ya-i%lynesia^ and even Simang and with a deep and sharp sinking in at the root, is 
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particularly in some of the lower 
v ^stes, in which the colour is nearly black; 
Bit. Logan thinks it probable that tills lower 
and apparently the more normal southern type 
diaractcrised the whole* population of India at 
one period. Amongst the Vindhyans, some 
tribes are found who seem to approximate to it 
. siich as the little ill-favored Tamar iah, tlic 
nrighbours of the IIo and the short and jet- 
black Surah who arc spread for 200 miles 
the hilly southern side of the basin of the 
' Ganges along the eastern face of the ghauts to 
the ; Godavery who are much in person, in 
civilisation, akin to the Gangotic population. 
; The Chensuar, (Suar-Sm’ah ?) who occupy 
the western portions of the continuation of the 
ighauts between the Pennar and the Kistna, and 
'who are probably a continuation of the Surah, 
are described by Captain Newbold as having 
small and animated features, the cheek bones 
higher and more prominent than those of the 
generality of hindoos : the nose flatter and the 
nostrils more expanded, the eye black and 
mercing, the stature lower than that of their 
Telugu neighbours, and the person light but 
weH-fbrmed. He characterizes them as being 
between a Telugu , and Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula. The Chensuar live in beehive-shaped 
huts like the African, Nicoharian and many 
of the ruder Asiancsian tribes. 

. T^ Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, is the 
African and prognathous of the lank- 
haired Indiancsian tribes. 

In the Neilgherry hills, the Kurambar and 
Erular belong, to the same low type. In the 

S hauts of the northern part of the peninsula, 
he Kpli,^ Ramusi, Bedcr, Warali, Katadi or 
l^tkar tribes appear to be allied to the lower 
type, hut in general the African element has 
been eliminated. One of the most African 
of , these petty northern tribes is the Katadi. 
They are of a deep black colour, and Mr. Van- 
ned describes them as being more like mon- 
than any race of men he ever saw. 

* Warali are moi^c slender and somewhat 
darker than the common Marathi. 

, The sequestered tribes of Southern India 
ajipear to belong ‘ chiefly to the lower form, 
gome cases they approximate to the more 
African type, in which the nose is 
beard scanty, and the person shorter. 
ia ap considerable a difference between 
' ihjb type, and the more Semitic, that, whatever 
.may be the original relationship of the two it 
ib necessary to both as existing in 

^ ^dia at the earliest era which ethnology can 
A rimilar phenomenon presentg itself 
v ;^ the western 'ride bf the Indian ocean and, 
£:Jb^t is still xhore imp^^^ 

it is ibimd jg]!^ ih negro popi^iidn 
: eastern ride. Mah jr of the Ebst^AiTiican 


trib^ are very : short and riender,' small-^yedf 
flat-faced, and beardless, while o&ers are 
middle sized and even tall and robust, with the 
Seinitico African beards, aquiline or pyrsr* 
midal noses, raised nares and* large eyes, 
of the other archaic types of Southern India. 
Both types preserve a black complexion, alike 
ill Africa, India, the Andamans, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Malayo-Polyncsian Islands, and 
Australia, although modifications of colour also 
occur throughout this area. He thinks that 
little weight is to be attached to the present 
absence of spiral hair in S. India, for some of 
the spiral-haired Papuan tribes of New Guinea 
and Torres straits are often more Africo-Semi)? 
tic and S. Indian, in their physiognomy, than 
the Australians, while the latter have the fine 
hair of S. Indians and some Mid-African na- 
tions and a linguistic formation which resembles 
the S. Indian more tlian any in the world. 

In further India, in the extreme South 
East of Asia, are -two marked types of the 
human family. These are the lank-haired 
Malay and brown races, and the curly-haired 
races, to whom the terms Negro, Negrito, 
Papuan, Alfura, &c., have been applied. The 
Ultra-Indian races in their fundamental cha- 
racters, physical and mental, and iu all their 
social and national developments, from the 
lowest or most barbarous stage in which any of 
their tribes now exist to the highest civilization 
which they have attained in Burniah, Pegu, 
Siam and Kambojia, arc intimately connected 
with the predominant Oceanic races. The 
tribes of the Niha Polynesian family who appear 
to have proceeded tlnxse of the Malayan, re- 
semble the liner type of the Mon, Bur man and 
the allied Indian and Himalayan tribes. 

T/ie Malayan family approximates closely to 
the ruder or more purely Mongolian type of 
Ultra-India, and the identity in pci’son and 
character is accompanied by a close agreement 
in habits, customs, institutions and arts, so as 
to place beyond doubt that the lank-haired 
populations of the islands have been received 
Irom the Gangetic and Ultra-Indian races. The 
influx of this population closed the long era of 
Papuan predominance and gave rise to the new 
or modified forms of language which now 
prevail. It is generally supposed that when 
they entered on their career of conquest, the 
Malays spread from the Menangkabau district' 
in Sumatra. The language of the rude mari- 
time tribes who frequent the coasts and island 
of the Malayah penmaulai^^d amojqgst Fboni 
several distinct trib^ arWdistinj^lriiable . by 
their physical charactcfrs,i is one "maii^y 
M^ay but with differences hi ptonunt^v 
tibii. In all the.seaporis and ^ 

ArbUijpiriu^, the MAlaj^ 
citeas, whose flhe 


m 
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betmjr of Arab or Indian blood. 

Malayan races of Pinang and province 
Wellesley, is short; five feet, two or three 
inches being considered the average height of a 
man, and that of a w^oman is a few inches 
shorter. Their bones are large and clumsily 
put together, but strongly knit ; arms and legs 
Usually short compared with the end of the 
body, and the whole frame robust and capable 
of much labour. The head is round and elon- 
gated at the ' summit, broad at the back, and 
set on a stout , thick neck. Eyes long and 
narrow, rather deep set, black or dark hazel in 
colour and seldom clear about the white. Nose 
long, wide at the nostrils and not very flat. 
Forehead broad and receding : cheek bones 
very prominent and jaws wide and scpiare; 
teeth regular, large and white, unless discolour- 
ed by lime and gambier. The facial angle 
seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while that of the 
European is seldom* less and sometimes is 
nearly ninety or perpendicular, hair black and 
coarse. It is plentiful on the head, but other 
parts of the body are smooth. The moustaches 
alone are retained on the face, other hairs 
being removed by pincers, — mouth large with 
thin lips: cars large and ill-shaped. The body 
is fleshy and muscular, legs remarkably so, 
thighs so large as to be unwieldy. Habit of 
body lean, Malays seldom become obese. The 
women are pretty when young, but soon show' 
signs of old age : they become wrinkled and 
haggard after bearing a few children, and in 
old age are hideous. Malays are frank, courte- 
ous and honest, brave, generous and sensitive to 
a fault, in youth grave at times and anon over- 
flowing with mirth ; in advanced life sedate. 
They are proud, and if ill-treated, revengeful ; 
but under generous treatment are gentle, kind, 
humane, grateful, docile and faithful. Capable 
of the warmest attachments, and yet impelled 
to madness and the commission of the most 
revolting deeds by real or imaginary unkiiid- 
ness. They are dutiful children and kind 
parents. They treat their aged kinsmen with 
the greatest kindness and even feel it a duty to 
relieve the wants of an indigent relation. Old 
men and women are always regarded with 
respect. The Malays are frequently quite 
Burmans in appearance, but the normal and 
least mixed Malays are more Binua and also 
more Siamese than the western Burmans. The 
Malays of Johor when employed in gathering 
camphor, use a fictitious vocabulary, constructed 
in a simiiar mannei: to the deferential dialect of 
Javan, used tc^l^pitiatc the spirit of the 
camphor tree. 

From Timur to Now Guinea, there runs ar 
long dbain of islots, fi^rming as it were, a* wall 
or barrier to the south-eastern jportiem of the 
Archipeb^; In some of these iriands' the in-^ ; 
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habitants are of a difierent race fi*om the Ma« 
lays, and speak many languages. Till recently, 
by far the most ample and authentic account of 
them has been given by Mr. Winsor Earl, 
who, after a longer experience of the countries 
ill which they are spoken than any other 
European, makes the following obseiwations. 
“ In the south-eastern parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, where opportunities of social inter- 
course between tlie various petty tribes arc of 
rare occurrence, every island, every detached 
group of villages, has its own peculiar dialect 
which is often iin intelligible, even to the tribes 
in its iminecliato iieighbourluxKl. In some of 
the larger islands, Timur, for example, these 
tribes arc so numerous, and the country occupied, 
by many of them so extensive, that it becomes 
impossible to form even an approximate estimate 
of their number.” Of one language, the pre- 
vailing one, among several languages of the 
island of Kisa, one of the 8al*a^vati group, in 
the chain of islets already mentioned, Mr. Earl 
furnished a curious and instructive vocabulary 
of 330 words. Tlie Kisa is an unwritten 
tongue, hut its vowels are the same as those of 
the Malay and Javanese. Timur is a word which 
means the east, ,and was prol)al)ly imposed on 
this island by the Malays, to whose language it 
belongs, because this was the extreme limit of 
their ordinary commercial voyages to the south- 
east. Timur is about throe times the extent 
of Jamaica. Its j)rincipal inhabitants are of 
the Malayan race, l>ut it contains also Papuans 
or Negroes, and tribes of the intermediate race. 
The. two languagi'S of Timur are the Manatoto 
and the Timuri, the flj-st sj)okon at the north- 
east cud of the island, and tlie last used by 
many of the tribes as a common medium of 
intercourse. No alp}ia^>ut lias ever been invent- 
ed in Timur ; but judging by the specimens of 
its languages, the vowels are the same as those 
of the Malay and Javanese. 

In the Archipelago, there seemed to Mr. 
Crawfiird to be four races ol’ man, the Malays 
proper; tlie Seniang or dwarf Negro of the 
Malay peninsula ; the Negrito or Aeta of the 
Philippines; the larger Negi-o race or Papua 
of New Guinea and a race whom Crawfurd 
styles the Negro Malay, intermediate between 
the Papuan and Malay. 

The Malay arc superior to all the others in 
intellect and civilization. They occupy the- 
whole of tlie Malay peninsula, half of Sumatra, 
all the sea coast of Borneo. ' Their numbers are 
estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo; 1,250, OlM 
in the Malay peninsula; and 1,000,000 in • 
Sumatra. The Malay are short, squat, with 
round face, wide moutli, large high cheek banes ; 
short small noses, black; small, deep-seated eyes. 
Their hair is . lank, black and har$fi> and the 
men have little or no beard. 
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: :v The Seinang are a small Negro race. . j soundings, ll^e Philippine Xsbnda^^^ 

' r The Jakun of Jahore, are' superior to others some respect with Asia and the . other islands, 
in many respects, are ^e best dressed, having but present some anomalies which seem to in- 
; also a great number of rings on their fingers. dicate that they were separated at an carUer 
: The Negrito are short, but well-made, active, period and have since been subject to many 
soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, fea- revolutions in their physical geography, 
tures more regular and skin-less dark than the But all the islands from Celebes and Limbok, 
African Negro. eastward, exhibit almost as close a resemblance 

The Papua of New Guinea are true Negroe to Aastralia and New Guinea as the western 
and have made some advances in civilization. islands do to Asia. Australia in its .natural 
The Negro-Malay are fairer than the Negro, productions differs from Asia more than any of 
darker than the Malay, intermediate between the four ancient quarters of the world differ 
the Msisiy and Papua. from each other, and all its striking peculiari- 

m Wallace, however, believea that the ties are found alao in those islands which form 
Arohipelago is divisible into an Asiatic and an tl»e A^,tro-Mala^an division of Ae Ajchipela^, 
Australian portion, tliat the flora and fauna tl»e ^ntrast between the ^latic or Indo- 
diflfer, and that all the peoples of the various Malayan forms and those of the Austro-Malayan 
islands can be grouped either with the Malay abruptly exhibited in p^ing from the 
or the Papuan, two nidically distinct races who of Bola to that of Limbok, though tlie 

differ in every physical, mental and moral fra»ti8 only 15 miles wide, and in travelUng 
character, and he states liia belief that under from Java or Borneo to Lelebcs or the Molluc- 
these two forms, as types, the whole of the eas the difference is still more striking, leaving 
peoples of the Malay Archipela.gf» and Poly- inference that the whole of the islands 

nesia can be classed. He considers that a line eastwards beyond Java and Borneo do essen- 
can be drawn which shall so divide the islands form a part ol a former Australian or 

as to indicate the one-half which truly belong continent although it may never have 

to Asia, while the other no less certainly is ^etually been joined to it, and it may have 
allied to Avistralia, and he designates these been broken up befor-e the western islands were 
respectively the Indo-Malayan and the Austro- separated from Asia, and probably before the 
Malayan divisions. He givqs to Mr. Earl extreme soutli-castorn part of Asia was raised 
12, 13 and 36) the credit of having been tlie ^hove the waters of the ocean, 
first to indicate the division of the Archipelago The Arn, Mysol, Waigiou and Jobi islands 
into an Australian and Asiatic region. All are called Mo-toung, also Moo-long. Their lan- 
the wide expanse of sea which divides Java, guage is said to be distinct. Of two great 
Sumatra and Borneo from each other, and races of Malays and Negroes, most of the 
from Malacca and Siam, rarely exceeds forty former have embraced mahoinedaiiism. The 
fathoms in depth, and the seas ruirth to the Malays apply to tlie people of New Guinea, 
Philippine Islands and Bali, east of Java, are the epithet of Puwa-puwa, or Papuwa, which 
not a hundred fatlioms deep; and he is of is the adjective “frizzly,” or “crisping,” and is 
opinion that these islands have been separated equally applied by them to any object partaking 
from the continent and from each other by of this quality. The term Negro, from the 
subsidence of the intervening tracts of land. Latin niger, is that usually employed to designate 
In the islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the the races of whom mention is now made. Their 
elephant and tapir, and the rhinoceros of numbers in Africa are vaguely estimated at 
^Sumatra and the 'allied species of Java, the twenty millions, including the Hottentot and 
wild cattle of Borneo and the species long sup- Kafir off-shoots from the great family. The 
posed to be peculiar to Java all inhabit some race on the American continent number about 
part or other of southern Asia. Of the birds five millions. Their numbers on the Asiatic 
and insects, every family, and almost every continent, on the shores of the Red Sea and 
gfstutt of the groups found in any of the Persian gulf, and on the Malay Peninsula, may 
Mancb, occiu' also on the Asiatic continent and not exceed half a million, but from the .Andaman 
in a. i^eat cases the species are islands eastwards to the races in the Pacific, of 

exactly identicaL The resemblance in the the people generally classed as Negroes, there 
ha^turm productions of Java, Sumatra and Bor- are at least twelve varieties differing froni each 
neo with those, of the adjacent parts of the con- other in physical appearance, some being pig- 
tinent, lead to the condusion that at a very mies under five feet ai^i othex]^ large^^^ 
recent geologicaL epoch the continent of Asia powerful meti of near six feet. Rxcepdng^ M 
Axli^nded far be jpnd its present limits in a the Andamans, in all the Negyo lany iii g ^ of 
eputh-easterly diiM including the islands of which Mr. Orawiurd had seen specimen^, ;iila* 
Sumatra f^cl $<^eo, and probably r^tch- layan words are to , be j^und* Neg^ ; M 
^:j|bgas Tar as the pi^nt 100 ftttbom^ line of occupy the Andaomnan^l Great Niootw^i^^ 
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and tW Miukopi of th(&' Aiadaihan gro have to cover their persons. They construct huts, 
some peculiarities which indicate a difference hiit of the rudest character. They aire ih- 
from others of the Negro tribes. TheSemang, tensely averse to the intrusion of strangers; 
a [^igan tribe of the Malay Pensinsula,’ are cer- and so far as known, up to the year 1865, 
tainly of Negro origin, also, the Aheta, Jta or only two persons had been allowed to live. 
Negrito race of tJie Philippines. The Negros They arc small in stature, seldom rising in 
of Buglbs Island from lat. 9*4 to lat. 9-50 N. height over five feet. Tlie head is smaller than 
The inland inhabitants of New Guinea, Ceram that of the ordinary Asiatic, and depressions 
and all the larger islands in the south-eastern exist in the temporal region. The teeth are 
part of the Indian Archipelago, also of Minda- nearly white, but often so irregular as to seem 
nao are Papuans. The Armans of the Arm in double rows. They are muscular, and are 
Islands have African features and bear a strong deficient in the roundness and fulness which 
resemblance to the natives of Port Essington. give such symmetry of form to other races. In 
Mr. Logan thinks there is no doubt that youth, to beautify their persons, their bodies 
Southern Asia had always been occupied as at are scarified all 'over with broken glass, which ‘ 
present wtth several races, tribes and languages, gives the skin a bead-like appearance, the lines 
and that S. W. Asia and Asianesia had been running longitudinally down the arms and bust, 
contemporaneously occupied by 1st, Archaic Their religion is supposed to be a kind of Fe- 
Indo- Australian ; 2, Papuan ; 3, Tibeto-Chi- ticliism. When pleased with any thing to 

nesc or Ultra-Indian ; 4, Dravidian ; 5, Scy- which their attention is drawn, they gently 
thic ; 6, Iranian ; 7, Semitic races, and the bite with their teeth the lower edge of the palm 
spiral-haired Negro rjice seems to have pre- of the right hand and then ' smartly strike the 
ceded the lank-haired brown race ; whether left shoulder. They also contract the lips as in 
Negro tribes and dialects did not in a kissing and make a biasing noise like that of 
still more ancient era, occupy Ultra-India grooms in cleaning horses. When they speak 
and India, before any of the present non-negro to one another their pronunciation is so indis- 
races moved into their regions, hjfiBays, is a tinct as to resemble a chatter, but they are 
(piestion deserving investigation. At present, a sharp in catching words and sounds. They are 
Negrito race, of small stature, is found in said to be passipnately fond of music, though 
several parts of Asianesia ; traces of the Negro they have no musical instrument^ In dancing, 
race are also found in Formosa ;ind Japan, ihey hop on one foot, heating it down smartly 
Lesson alluding to the Australian Negro says in regular time, keeping both hands raised 
the race does not differ in any essential thing above the head. They change feet, keeping 
from the Oceanic race, of which the Papuans cadence with the song, work the head, bow the 
alone form another ^mewliat distinct branch, body and thus spring and jump till the dance 
They have a similarity of form and external is closed. The Andaman language is dissyl- 
character to the inhabitants of New Britain, labic. 

New Ireland and very probably thow of New Further east>vard, in rfbc norlbem portion of 
Caledonia. He supposes that they have emi- Malayan Peninsula, within the territories! 
grated from New Guinea and Madagascar. q £ ijjjg Malay provinces of Queda, Perah, Pa- 
The Negroes of the Andamans are in the hang and Tringanu, is a negro race known 
very lowest and most abject state of human to the Malays under the names of Simang and 
society, without fixed dwellings, unclad, and Bila. Their complexion is black, or sooty, the 
unacquainted with the meanest of the useful hair woolly, the features approaching to the 
arts of life. In disposition they are shy, African, and the stature dwarfish. An adult 
unsocial, and mischievous. They seem to have Simang male, said to be of tlie mean height of 
been isolated for the past two or three hundred this people, was found to be only 4 feet 
years, aiad when the British last settled on 9 inches high. Some of the Simang, or Bila, 
their islands, in 1858, they were found in the have fixed habitations, and practice a rude 
lowest condition to which human beings can agriculture, but the majority lead an erratic life, 
fall. ,Tbey are not cannibals as was long gathering the rude products of the forest to 
8up{k)aed, — ^btfb live oh pork, fish, grains, roots, exchange with the Malays for the necessaries 
cocoanut and other fruits, and broil the flesh of of life, or substituting by the chase. The 
their animals before ^ eating it. They may be Simang and Bila of the Malay peninsula app^ 
called hunfim and |^ermen, hunting game in to have several tongues, and ^at of the Simang . 
thdr o'vini '^ds an<^uhgles, using the bow and though containing Malay and Javanese wo^ 
arrowy with which they are expert, and em- is considered by Mr. Crawfurd to be on oxjgi- 
ploy the bark of a tree for Ashing lines. The}^ tial tongue. Ine Simang and the Philippine ' 
have no dotbing, but go entirely naked and Negroes are of diminutive stature. The average 
seeni dh^nscious of tlmt feeling of shame height of the wild tribe of Simang on the Malay ‘ 
which guides tiie other races in the world Peninsula appears to be under five feet. In 
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remote portions of Asianesia, some of ihe stupid. The v^iasoft^ 

•i^i^Wack tribes possess aU the traits of the Guinea or cerebral ;' a lino of (attqping extends from Jhe 
? ' Negro, but the Simang and Andaman appear, forehead to the cheekbones. The right ear is 
^ greater number of Aaianesian Negr< pierced, the orifiw being large. The hair is 

^ tribes,’ to have been partially modified by mix- cropped save a ring or fringe round the fore- 
tore with other races. This is certainly tin head. Simangs are found in all the riyers of 
case with the Simang, some of whom are Aus- Pera and are classed as the Simang paya who 
tralo-Tamulian in appearance, while others frequent the low and marshy alluvium between 
differ little save in their frizzled or spiral hair the sea and the hill ; the Simang biikit who 
and dark complexion, from some of the adja- wander in the forests of the hills, "and the Saki 
oentBinua. The average height of the adults who are confined to the mountains of the 
of a l»rty of Simang Bukit on the Ij an, a interior. There are said to be thousands of 
feeder of the Kriiin was four feet eight Simangs in the interior of Patani, Tringanu, 
inch$^ tlie highest four feet ten inches. Kidali and Pera, wherever the country is 
* Head small, ridged, that is, rising above the covered with forest and there are few or no 
^ in an obtuse wedge-shape, tlie back Malays. Simang tribes of Kidah and Pent 
f' rounded and markedly narrower than the zygo- have a language mainly dissyllabic like other 
. malic or middle zone ; the fiicc generally nar- Asianesian ones. The people of Kidah more 
^ . rawer and smaller tlian the Malay : eye-brows often approximate to the eastern Negi’o type 
very prominent, standing out from the fore- than in southern Malaya, and Mr. Logan was 
head and projecting over the occular furrow particularly struck with the repeated occur- 
which extends across the face, the root of the rence of the deep nasal depression of the Si- 
nose sinking into it and forming a deep angle mangs, the Australians and Papuans. Small 
with the base of the snpercilliary ridge. The heads, with all the features as it were contract- 
nose short and somewhat sharp at the point, ed or compressed, were common, 
and often turned up, but the al» spreadin; The ruder Binua dialects of the peninsula 
eyes fine, middle-sized and straight ; iris large, are rapidi|||disappearing. The Binua or Sakai 
piercing, conjunctive membrane yellow, the of Pera appears to resemble in its phonetic 
, upper eye-lashes, owing to the deep ocular character, the ruder dialects of the Burman 
depression or ^ominent ridges are compressed group. This character is intermediate between 
/ or folded, the roots of the liair being hidden, jjijat of the Simang on the one side and that of 
The cheek bones generally broad, but in some the ruder Sumatran, Javan and Borneon on 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with the other. The Johor Binua, is more guttural, 
reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth aspirate and harsh, remarkably broad and slow, 
large or wide but Iqis not thick or projecting, in the Binua, the cheekbones are broad in 
. the lower part of the fiice oval or round but not all directions and prominent, giving to the 
square. The deep depression at the eyes and face below the base of the forehead a marked 
sinking in at the root of the nose gives a very lateral development, beyond it or to the fbre- 
, r^arkable character to the head compared head an appearance of being compressed. The 
, with the Malay. The projecting brow is in a lower jaw is massive, spreads out and does not 
veirtical line >vith the nose, mouth and chin, rise rapidly, thus producing an obtuse chin and 
And the upper jaw is not projecting or progna- the anterior maxillary projection considerable, 
flious. The person is slender, the belly protu- The Arm Islaufls extend 100 miles fium 
. b^ant owing to their animal life in the jungle north to south. Inland are many firesb water 
and precarious food. This induces them to cram 8wami>8 with thick impenetrable jungle in 
themselves whenever they can, and the skin of other places. Their produce is pearls, mother 
: abdomen thus becomes fiaccid and ex- of pearl, tortoiseshell, birds of paradise and 

rji^naible like that of an ape. The skin ge- trepang. The timber of the Islands is much 
is fine and soft, although often dis- praised. Arru Islanders have much inter- 
, by scurf, and the colour is a dark- course with strangers. They are fbnd of 
browni -but in some cases lighter and ap- rack, and purchase from the Bugis the Papu- 
pi^hing to the Malay. Tlie more exposed an giayga brought from New Guinea, who turn 
bord» tfe black. The Simang of Tringanu jj,en employed in diving for pearls and ^ the 
axe not of suph a jet-black glc^y wlour as bechc de mer fishery. The Arm Islandm w 
‘ ■ the Kidah taibe. The , hair is spiral not .mpoverished by their expessive use of ^n- 
^ ivoolly, aud grows thiejcly on the . head in toxicating liquors, imprapfi froa^^ JaVa iWd 

tufts. They hUve thick moustaches, the growth Macassar. In personal awiea^ce ihe people 
•bstog much stK^r than in the Malay race, are between the Malayan and Polyue& 

: ^9 bead is n^^i^ Mongolian, nor Nsgro Negro. They are not inany degr^ 

Guinea type^ Xt. is. PhpiiarTainUliw ; advanced iq oivilization than the 
ubip expression of ^e face is jnild, sitnple and the north coast of Austral Ip ! 

■N . ■ ■ : 
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of them bear considerable personal resem- 
blance. ' Some of the Arm men profess Chris- 
tianity and some are mahomedans. In stature 
they surpass the civilized natives of Celebes. 
The dress of the men is a piece of matting 
or cloth girded round the loins and drawn 
tight between the thighs, and a salcndan or 
shawl. No fillet is worn round the head. 
The hair is woolly and frizzled out like that of 
the Papua. The men are of a jealous disposi- 
tion and easily roused to anger by abuse of 
their women or ancestors, otherwise they are 
mild of disposition. The women wear a mat 
in front and -one behind. When a person of 
consequence dies, these are stripped off and 
they rush into the sea where they disport for 
some time. In the Arm Islands, Christianity 
was introduced many years ago by the Dutch 
of Amboyna and nearly all the principal people 
profess this creed. The Arm Paupan ornament 
their houses with brazen trays, dulam or talam, 
and elephant’s teeth, which arc broken up when 
the owner dies. 

In Dori^ the Papuans are called Myfore. 
They are about 5 feet 3 inches high, few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped hair 
its full length, aud' generally uncared lor, 
wliich gives them a wild scared appearance. 
The men, not the women, wear a comb. The 
beard is crisp. The forehead is high and nar- 
row; eyes large, dark-brown, or black: nose 
fiat and broad : mouth large, lips thick and 
teeth good: few have regular features, and 
nicxst are apathetic. The ordinary men wear 
a waist cloth made of the bark of a tree, called 
“ mar,” which is wrapped round the waist 
and passed between the legs. Women wear 
a short sarong to the knee, generally of blue 
cloth. Men and women tattoo their bodies 
on occasions, by pricking the skin with a fish- 
bone and rubbing in lamp black. The Dori 
people are a sea-faring people and are expert 
swimmers and divers. Their Prahu have out- 
riggers and are excavated from the trunk of a 
single tree. Their food consists of millet, obi, 
maize, a little rice, fish and hog’s flesh and 
fruits, sago is imported in small quantities. 
Theft is considered a grave oifence : they are 
chaste and marry one wife. 

FhreSyl^efU) (7iiifiea,—^It is not known that the 
great islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo and 
Celebes, ever contained any Negro race. But a 
Negro race occurs in the Island of Flores, and, in 
the great Island of New Guinea, they form the 
whole native or al^nginal population, as they 
also do of tike islets n^r its coasts. Even within 
New Guinea itself, there would seem to be 
more than one race. M. Madera, of the 
Dutch Navy, quoted* by Mr. Earl in the 
Jouimd of the Indian Archipelago, describes 
two of them whom he saw oa the south-west 
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coast. Mr. Earl describes the features of the 
New Guinea Papuans as of a decidedly ne^ 
character : — broad flat noses, thick lips, reced- 
ing foreheads and chins, and that turbid o6lour 
of what should be the white of the eye which 
gives a peculiarly sinister expression. Their 
complexion is usually a deep chocolate-colour, 
sometimes closely, approaching to black, but 
certainly a few shades lighter than the deep* 
black, that is often met with among the Negro' 
tribes of Africa. In New Guinea, the many 
Papuan tribes are generally in a state of war- 
fare with each other and return from their war- 
like expeditions with heads. The New Guinea 
people worship a wooden deity called Kar- 
war, 18 inches high, whom they consult on all 
occasions. A widow remains in the family of 
her deceased husband. The Negroes of New 
Guinea are in various states of civilization. 
Some of the rudest dwell in miserable huts and 
seek a bare subsistence by the chase or the 
spontaneous productions of the forest. There 
are, however, other Negro tribes living on the 
coast who have made some advance in civiliza- 
tion. These dwell by whole tribes in huge bam- 
like houses raised on posts, like those of the 
wild inhabitants of Borneo, but ruder. 

Philippines , — Negroes are found in several 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago, especially 
of the principal island, Lucon, and in Negross, 
which is said to take its Spanish name from 
them. 

Waiffi/u , — The inhabitants of the Islands of 
Waigyu, lying between New Guineca and Gilolo, 
one of the Moluccas, are Negroes. M. Du PeiTy 
represents them as having more regular features. 

Oehhe. — M. Freycinct has described the Ne- 
groes of Gebbc, an island also between New 
G uinea and Gilolo, and not far from the latter. 
The nose is flat, the lips thick and projecting, the 
complexion a dark-olive, the eyes deep-seated, 
and on average the facial angle 7?, but as 
high as 81°. In Gebho, Waigyu and some 
parts also of the coast of New Guinea, the 
Malayan race may have become intermixed 
with the Negro, as the complexion is lighter 
and peculiar texture of the Negro hair altered or 
obliterated. 

All the islands extending from New Guinea 
up to the Fiji group appear to be inhabited by 
Negroes. But they differ greatly in physictu 
appearance in New Ireland, MalicoUo, one* bf' 
the great Cyclades, Tanna and New. Caledonia 
in the New Hebrides. 

The Alfuro seem to have affinities with tbe 
Tagala race of the Philippines through the 
Sanguir islands. A Papuan or Timorese is 
darker, and with more frizzly hair than the 
Polynesian, New Zealander or Otaheitan, but 
their feature^ are almost identical. 

Mr. Wallace (ii, 280 ) believes that the nu* 
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|M9)roYts intermediate forms which bcomr among 
:lhe countless islands of the Pacific are not mere- 
ly the result of an intermixture of these races 
hut are to some extent truly intermediate or 
trausitLonal, and that the brown and the black, 
tibe Papuan, the nativefl^Giloloand Ceram, the 
Fijian, the native inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich islands and those of New Zealand are all 
varying forms of one great Oceanic or Polyne- 
sian race. Professor Huxley, however, is of 
oinnion that the Papuans are more nearly 
allied to the Negroes of Africa than to any 
otiber race. The whole of the great island of 
Now . guinea, the Ke and Aru islands, with 
, Jfiysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou are inhabited 
inmost exclusively by the typical Papuan, and 
the same Papuan race extends over the islands 


Guinea, the Papuan like the true Polyhesimi 
of the farthest isles of the Pacific will no 
doubt become extinct. A warlike and . ener- 
getic people who will not submit to national 
dependence or to domestic servitude -must dis- 
appear before the white man. A race identi- 
cal in all its chief features with the Papuan, is 
found in all the islands as far east as the Fiji. 

Mysol and Waigiou are Papuan, mixed, part- 
ly from Gilolo, partly from New Guinea. 

Alfura, is written Alfora, Alafora, ArafuTa, 
Alfur, Arafura and Halafbra. According to 
Mr. Crawfurd it is from the Arabic article 
Al, and fora, but another source is said to be 
the Portuguese word Alibrias and to mean free 
men, manumitted slaves, also independent 
tribes of the interior. 


cast of New Guinea as far as the Fiji islands. 
The people on the coast of New Guinea are in 
some places mixed with the browner races of 
the Moluccas. In the typical Papuan, the 
colour of the liody somewhat varies : general- 
ly it is a deep sooty-brown or black, somewhat 
approaching but never quite equalling the jet- 
bl^k of some Negro races, but it is occasion- 
jaUy a dusky bi*own. The hair is harsh, dry 
and frizzly, growing in little tufts or curls, 
which in youth are very -short and compact, 
biat afterwards grow out to a considerable 
. length forming the compact frizzled mop, which 
id the Papuans pride and glory. The face has 
a beard of the same frizzly hair, and the arms, 
legs and breast are also _ more or less clothed 
with hair of a similar kind. In stature the 
Papuan is superior to the Malay, and the 
eqoal or superior of the average European. 
The legs arc long and thin, and the hands and 
feet larger than those of the Malay. The face 
ia somewhow elongated, the forehead flattish, 
the brows very prominent, the nose is large, 
father arched and high, the face thick, the 
iipitiib broad and the aperture hidden, owing 
to the tip of the nose being elongated. The 
mouth is large, the lips thick and protuber- 
ant; He is impulsive and demonstrative in 
speech and action, his emotions and passions 
express themselves in shouts and laughter in 
and frantic leapings, women and childien 
ihke their share in every discussion. The 
Papuan has much yital energy. In the Mo- 
luQO^ Papuan slaves are often promoted to 

Ho decorates his 
canoe, faia hiouse, his domestic utensils with 
elaborate carving. They are often violent and 
cruel towards , their children. The Papuan is 
' ^ black-skinned, frizzly-haired, bearded 
haiiy-bodiedf long-faced, has a laige wad 
nose, and furojecting eyebrows, bold 
rl^]^timU8, excilcabte and noisy, joyous and 
and fiujfiays his emotions. If the 
European oiviliaat^u turn towards New 


The Atlieta or Negrito race, are found in 
the Philippines, the second name, 'meaning 
little Negi*o, being given to them by the 
Spaniards ; but that of Ita . or Ahetas, 
written Ajetas, is tlieir. usual appellation 
among the planters and villagers of the 
plains. The woolly-haired, tribes are more 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were 
estimated by M. Mallat in 1842 to amount 
to 25,000. The islands Samar, Leyte and 
Zebu, have not any of them; but they 
are found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro and 
Luzon. In tlie early accounts of them by 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly built and less dark in colour, 
than the Negroes of Africa, and as having fea- 
tures less marked by the Negro characteristics, 
but as having woolly instead of lank hair ; and 
their social condition could not then have been 
much better than now, since they are describ- 
ed as living on roots and the produce of the 
chase ; and as sleeping in the branches of the 
trees, or among the ashes of the fires at which 
they had cooked their food. The name be- 
stowed on them by the Spaniards is ‘ Negritos,* 
or little negros, but that of ‘ Ita* or ‘ Athetas,* 
so pronounced but written Ajetas, seems to be 
their usual appellation among the planters and 
villagers of the plains. They are all well- 
formed and sprightly, but very low in stature^ 
as they rarely exceed four feet and a half in 
height. The character of the Negrito is un- 
tameablo, and it is impossible to surmount their 
tendency to idleness. Prompted by an irr^is- 
tible instinct to return to the place of fheir 
birth, they prefer a savage life to all tte’ 
charms of civilization. Thf Ajetas or Negritos 
are ebony-black like NegiiiiSs of 
utmost stature is four feet and a half ; the 
is woolly, and as they t^e no pains in dbfer* 
ing it, and do tiot know how to arrimge it^it 
tomiB a sort of crown round the 
#ve8 them an eneeedine^^^l^ 
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the head appear, when seen from a die- numerical strength permit them to lead a life ., 
tance, as if surrounded with a sort of aureole, more fitted for human beings than that of their 
Hie Negrito of the Philippines, black and hunted brethren. It is an error to suppose 
wooUy^-haired, are of small dwarfed . stature, 4 that these 'poor creatures disappear before 
feet 6 inches to 4 feet 8 inches high, which is 8 civilization. . Their chief destroyers' are the 
inches less than the Malays. The hair agrees wild and warlike hunting tribes of the brown 
with that of the Papuan and many Negroes of race ; and, excepting the case of the Moluccas, ; 
Africa, but the Paj^uans are taller than the wherever European civilization has been intrb^ 
Malays. The Negritos of the Philippines .are duced, the Papuans are more numerous than 
polytheists, but without temple or ritual. They elsewhere. In the Philippines, for example; 
believe in omens, invoke Gamburan (God), the according to an intelligent modern traveller^ 
moon and stars, and adore the rainbow after a their number in the year 1842 amounted to 
storm. They have also a worship of ancestors, 25,000 souls. (M. Mallat, “ Les Philippines,'* 
a god . of the harvest, of the fisherman and &c., Vol. i, p. 97, Paris, 1846.) The large 
hunter ; and a remnant of fctichism in a gro- island of Moysol or Maesual, which lies nearly 
tesque native devil. Mindanao and Mindoro midway between the north-western extreme of 
contain several tribes of Negritos, and they New Guinea and Ceram, is said to have been 
form the chief population of the less accessible occupied exclusively by Papuans when this 
parts in the mountain ranges of Lncon, the region was first visited by Europeans, and they 
largest island of the Philippine group. The still fom tlie bulk of the inland population, 
accounts of the Negritos given by the early but the villages of the coast are occupied by 
Spanish navigators perfectly apply to their pre- a mixed race, in which the Papuan elem'ent, 
sent condition. They are described as being however, prevails. The islands of Goram, 
smaller, more slightly built, and less dark Ceram-laut, Bo, Poppo, Geby, Patani Hoek, 
in colour tlian the Negroes of Africa, and as and the south-eastern extremity of Gillolo, are 
having features less niarked with the Negro also occupied by people of the mixed race, who 
characteristics, but as having wtwlly hair, are remarkable for their maritime activity, and 
Papuans of Dory worship, or rather consult, an for their friendly disposition towards European 
idol called “ Karwar,” a figure rudely carved strangers. The woolly-haired tribes are more 
in wood and holding a shield, with which every numerous in the Philippines than in any other 
house is provided. The idol, which is usually group of the Indian ^chipelago, with the ex- 
about eighteen inches high, is exceedingly dis- ception of New Guinea. M. Mallat, as already 
proportioned, tlie head being unusually large, stated, gives the amount of the “ Negrito” po^ 
the nose long and sharp at the point, and the pulation in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be 
mouth wide and well provided with teeth, considered as approximative, still it is probably 
The natives have also a number of “ Fetishas,” not far from the true amount. The race, 
generally carved figures of reptiles, which are therefore, can scarcely be less niunerous now 
suspended from the roofs of tlie houses, and the than on the first arrival of the Spaniards more 
posts are also ornamented with similar figures than three centuries ago. Indeed, their distribu- 
cut into the wood. Within the geographical tion among the islands of the group seems to 
limits of the Indian Archipelago, the Papuans have been much tlie same ^en as at the 
only appear as inhabitants of the sea coast in present day ; for the island bn which they were 
New Guinea and the islands immediately adja-^ first seen was named by Magellan “ Isla dos 
cent. In other parts of this reglbn they are Negros,” to distinguish it from the adjacent island 
found only among the mountain fiiatnesses, Zebu, where his ships remained for some 
maintaining an unequal struggle with the brown months. Negros still contains a large popu- 
races by whom they are surrounded. In some lation of Papuans, while Zebu is altoge^er 
of the Spice Islands, the group nearest to New free from them, and no record exists of 
Guinea, “ their extirpation is matter of history,” their having ever been found there. Samar 
as observed by Mr. Crawfurd. (History of the and Leyte are similarly situated witli Zebu. 
Indian Archipelago, Vol. i, p. 18.) In Ceram From a number of inquiries among Papuans 
and Gillolo a few scattered remnants of the race who were marked with the raised cicatrices, it 
still exist ; .but they hold little or no intercourse appears that tliosc on the arm and breast, whicift' 
with their, more civilized neighbours, frying are the largest and most prominent, were 
Into the thickets iiiirbich afford them shelter in order to qualify them for admission to the 
and conceetment oetiiie first appearance of a privileges of manhood, by- showing their 
stranger, experience having taught them that lUity of bearing pain. The Malayan teriu 
death or captivity vriU be their fate if they fall crisped or woolly hair is “rambut pua-pua.^ 
into the jbar^ of their natural enemies. The Hence the term ” pna-pua,” or “pap^” 
oharaetuNnstics of the mountain Papuans must ^crisped), has come to be applied to the entire 
therefore be sought in those islands where their race ; and expresses their moat striding peevh* 
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foattireB of the Papuans have a wild, scared appearanee. The men^ not the 
'decided negro character: broad nose, thick women, wear a comb. The Papuan women 
' tod prominent lips, receding forehead and of Ke are not secluded, the children are merry, 
chin, and that turbid colour of what should be noisy and have the nigger grin, and amongst 
the white of the eye, which is apt to give the the men is a noisy confusion of tongues and 
‘ countenance a sinister expression. Their natu- excitement on every occasion. The Ki group . 
ral complexion is almost universally a choco- form the northern of the south-easterly islands, 
late colour^ sometimes closely approaching to The islands, are covered with luxuriant forests, 
black, but certainly some shades lighter than The islands are occupied by two races, one 
the deep-black which is often met with among of them the Papuan who make cocoanut oil, 
the negro tribes of Africa. The Papuans, build boats and make wooden bowls, their 
when placed in circumstances favourable for boats are from small planked canoes to prahus 
the development of their powers, are physical- of ^0 to 30 tons burden. They build the 
ly superior to the races of South-eastern Asia, skin first and fit on the knees and bends and 
l^me of the New Guinea tribes would bear a ribs. Money is not used, but every trans- 
cemparison, in point of stature and proportions, action is in kind. The Papuan wears a waist 
with the races of Europe, were it not for a defi- cloth of cotton or bark. The other race are 
ciency about the lower extremities. Even the mahomedans who were driven out of Banda, 
xuore diminutive mountain tribes arc remai*k- They wear cotton clothing. They are probably 
able for energy and agility — qualities which a brown race, more allied to Malays, but their 
bave led to their being in great demand as mixed descendants have great varieties of hair, 
slaves among thqjlr more civilized neighbours, colour and features, graduating between the 
With regard to mental capacity, also, they are Malay and Papuan tribes, 
certainly not inferior to the brown races ; but Ceram is the largest island of the Moluccas 
their impatience of control while in an iiido- ^nd, next to Celebes, of all the Archipelago, 
pendent state, utterly precludes that organiz^ jg miles long, but its greatest breadth is 
tion which would enable them to stand their 42 miles. The island is one long moun- 
ground against encroachment ; and they in- ^^i^ diain that sets oflf transverse spurs, and 
variably fiiU under the influence of the Mala- peaks are 6,000 or 6,000 feet in 

yana whenever die two races are brought into height, ^he people of Ceram approach nearer 
contact. The islands in which remnante of to the Papuan type than those of Gillolo. They 
Papuan tribes may yet he found are Sumba or arc darker in colour, and a number- of them 
Sandalwood Island, Buru, the Xulla Islands, iiav 0 the frizzly Papuan hair ; their features 
and the small eastern penins^a ot Celebes, harsh and prominent, and the women are 
which terminates at Cape Taliabo. Sumba is engaging than those of the Malay race, 

a mountainous island, three hundred miles in Papua, or Alfuro man, of Ceram, gathers his ' 

circumference, lying to the south of h lores, frizzly hair into a flat circular knot over the 
from the coast of which It is distinctly visible temple, and place cylinders of wood, as 
in dear weather. The inhabitants of Savu pos- thick as one’s fingers and coloured red at the 
, sess a settlement near the south-west extreme ^^ids, in the lobes of the ears. They are very 
of the island, and the Bugis traders of Ende nearly in a state of nature, and go almost 
have two or three small stations on the nortr naked, but armlets and anklets of woven .grass 
coast which are occasionally visited small or of silver, with necklaces of beads or small 
European vessels for the purpose of obtaining complete their attire. The women have 

horses; but the natives of Sumba all dwell m giniilar ornaments, but wear their hair 
the uplands, where they cultivate maize, yams All are tall, with a dark-brown skin, 

and other produce similar to that grown on and well-marked Papuan physiognomy. The 
Timor, and are said to use the plough, which is Alfuro or Papuan race are the predomi- 
imfaiown in any other island to the eastward of ^ant type in the island ofCerain. Of twenty- 
‘ Suinbawa. eight words of the language of Ceram, nine 

The group of ten i^^^ of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 

Islands. Ke, Kei,or Ki, is prefixed to the names seventeen are common to these two languages, 
of air iheir villages. The great Kei is about the In Celebes^ the Trans-Javan or Timoriaii 
site of Tantoeka, an island, near Macassar. The band, and the Moluccas, is a large and import^ 
profess mahomedanism, but eat hog’s flesh, ant class of Indonesians, who graduate between 
tod the islands produce Maratigo and Banyaro the Anam type, the Burmto and the Negrito, 
woodsi, well adapted for masts. In Dori, the The most prevalent head or that of the predo- 
caJl^Myfore. They are about minent is ovoid, but it is somewhat Burman or 
feet 3 inches high, few attain 5 feet 6 inches. Indo-Burman in nose, eye and colour.: The 
:; :They wear their crisped hair its full length, great idand of Celebes may be considered the* 
for^ which gives them a centre of a group of languages, which, alihoa|^ 
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ncrreeiM with thdae heretofore described, in the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects 
^mplicity of gramina.ticalstucture, differs very of a common tongue do exist, but there the 
widely from them in phonetic character, number ol words common to such dialects, and 
rithouffh spoken by the same race of men. to the languages of the Archipelago, issotri- 
Llcb^ is intersected by the equatoi^ leaving fling that it refutes at once the ; notion of a 
X smaU portion of it in the northern and the common origin. In Malay, the most familiar 
mass in the southern hemisphere. Its greatest words for the head, the shoulder, the face, a 
lenirth is about 500 miles, but its greatest limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, eleph^t, 
breath does not exceed 100 ; and in some the sun, the day, to speak, and to talk, are aU 
nlaces it is hardly one-third of this width. Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes: 
Llebes may be winsidered to he the focus of words for the head, the shouldei-s, the diroat, 
an original and independent civilization which tlichand, theflicc, father, brother, son, daughter, 

nrobablv sprung up amongst the most advanced woman, house, buffalo, elephant, with syno- 

of the nations which occupy it, called by nymes for tlie hog and dog, the sun, the moon, 
themselves Wugi, and by the Malays, and ^ the sea, and a mountain. In the language of 
after tliem by Europeans, Bugi. In material | Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar 
civilization the Bugi are equal to the Malays, t use is Sanskrit, and a word of the same Ian- 
Laiwmaes.— Mr. Crawfurd (Dictionary of guage is the only one in use for the numeral 
the M!dav language), considers that a certain ten. It is on the same principle that Mr. 
connexion of more or less extent exists between Crawfurd accounts for the existence ol a simi- 
most of the languages which prevail from lar class of Malayan words m the Tagala of 
Madagascar to Easter Island in the Pacific, the Philippines although the whole number of 
and from Formosa, on the coast of China Malayan words docs not exceed one-fiftieth 
to New Zealand; thus, over 200 degrees of part of tlic langiyage. Head, brain, hand, 
longitude and seventy of latitude, or over a finger, elbow, hair, feather, child, sea, moon, 
fifth part of earth s surlace. In this are the rain, to speak, to die, to give, to love, are 
innumerable islands of the Indian Archipelago, examples. 

from Sumatra to New Guinea, the great grouj: Some personal pronouns are found in the 

of the Philippines, the Islands of the North Polynesian dialects, wliere, in a vocabulary of 
and South Pacific, and Madagascar. It is in- thousand words a hundred Malayan terms 
habited by many different and distinct races of exist. A sentence of Malay can be con- 

men, as the Malayan, the brown Polynesian, gtructed without the assistance of Javanese 
the Insular negro of several varieties, and the y^ords, or of Javanese witliout the help of 
African of Madagascar. Of these, the state ol jvfalay words. These two languages can be 
civilization is so various that some arc abject y^j-itten or spoken, without the least difficulty, 
savages, while others have made a respectable without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. The 
progress in the useful arts, and even attained and Javanese, although a large propor- 

sorne knowledge of letters. He is of opinion tion of their words be jn common, are distinct 
that the leading race in the Archipelago is one languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic 
and the same, but the languages are many, elements arc extrinsic and unessential. When 
witli more or less intermixture of some princi- jg applied to the Polynesian languages 

pal ones throughout. In Borneo tlierea,re at least an opposite result. A sentence in die 

40 languages; in Celebes and its islands at ]yjaori and Tahitan can be written in words 
least 10 ; in Flores 6 ; in Sumbawa 3 ; in common to both, and without the help of oli^e 
Sumatra and its islands not fewer dian 10 ; of the Malayan which they contain, judV 

and even in civilized Java with its islands, 3. as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con- 
It is the same in the Philippine islands, and in gtructed without the help of Latin, although of 
Lucon, alone, there are three. Tlic Indian Ar- t[as language they contain, at least, as large a 
chipelago consists of tlie islands extending proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan 
from Sumatra to the western shores of New do of Malayan. 

Guinea, and respecting which our information Crawfurd is of opinion that the Malay 

is most complete. He says that no languages Javanese languages furnish the stock of the 
in it exist derived from a comnion stock, or ^ide-spread words which are common to so 
standing to each other in the relation of sister- j^^ny tongues in the Archipelago and which 
hood, as Italian, {^anish and French, do to have been chiefly derived from the languages 
each other; or aa Gaelic does to Iri^, or Ar- two most civilized and adventurous 

morican to Welsh; or Scotch to English. The nations of the Archipelago — the Malays and 
only dialects that exist are those of the Malay Javanese ; and he uses the word Malayan for 
and Javanese languages, but they consist of little whatever is common to these two people, 
more ttam differences in pronunciation, or the ] Of the langua^ of .Celeb^, the nex^ 
more or less frequent use of a few words. In ' importance to the Bngis is the Macassar. The 
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who speak this tongue inhabit the same From Thkiur to New Guinea^ there tarn a 

fi minsllla. They call themselTes and their long chain of islets, fernung as it were, a wall 
nguage Mankasara, and hence the Makasar or or barrier to the south-eastern portion of 
Mangkasar of the Malays, whence the English Archipelago. In these isleto the inhabitants 
name. Besides Bugis and Macassar, the two are of the same race with' the Malays, and 
principal languages, there are three other lau- speak many languages. By far then^ost ample 
guagea of Celebiea written in the same character, and authentic account of them has been 
or, at least, occasionally written in it ; the Man- given by Mr. Winsor Earl, who, aflier a longer 
dar, the Manado, and tlie Gk>rongtalu. The experience of the countries in which they are 
Maiidar is spoken by a people on that side of the spoken than , any other European, makes the 
south-western peninsula, which fronts Borneo, following observations. “ In the south-eastern 
, m island of Sumbawa, the third in a direct parte of the In^n Archip*^, where oppor- 
line east of Java, about three times the extent tomties of social intercourse between the vwnom 
of Ban or Lombok, and divided by a deep bay Pe“y are of rare oocunenoe, everjr island, 
into two peninsulas, has three languages, the detached group of vi^es, has ite own 

Bnmbawa, the Bima, and the Tamhora. The peculiar dialect which is oaen nnint^i^ble, 
natives of Sumbawa arc Uttle inferior in culti- tribes in its immedmte neigh^- 

yation to the most improved nations of Celebes. I® s®*®® t^® wlands, Tiniur, 

.Ihe Sumbawa and Bima languages arc written , ^ example, these trib^ are so numerous, and 
in tho Bugis character, but there exists in this country Mcupied by many of th^ so ex- 
island a singular and curious obsolete alphabet, tonsive, that it becomes impossible to form even 
It is ascribed to the Bima nation, but the cha- ^ approximate estimate of their number.” 
racters do not generally correspond with the language, the prevaihng one, among 

simrde sounds of tho Bima language as exhi- several languages of tho island of Kisa, one of 
bited in the specimen given of it. ‘®® Sarawati group in the chain, of islets al- 

The large island of Flores, the fifth in a line "^dy mentioned, Mr. Earl furnished a curious 
east from Java, due south of Celebes, and of “id instructive vocabulary of 330 words. Tho 
volcanic formation, affords the first example of « an unwritten tongue, but its vowels are 
a race of men seemingly intermediate between ^he same as th^c of the Malay and Javan^e. 
the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but partak- Islands. Sir Stamford Raffles fur- 

ing far more of the physical form of the former specimens of three of the languages of 

fltaa of the latter. Tho complexion is a good *®»« wrtnest east portion, viz.; those of Ceram, 
deal darker than that of the Malay, the nose co^eedy Serang, of Ternate, correedy Tarnati, 
flatter, the mouth wider, and the lips thicker. Saparuwa, one of the Banda isles. Of 

The hair is not lank as in the Malay ; but languages of Ceram, nine of tlie words are 
' buckles, without frizzling as in the Papuan. two Javanese, 17 are common to these 

The stature is the same as that of the Malay, lan^a^. Ce^am Laut is the great place 
that is, short and squab. According to the state- which the Bugis carry the Papuan daves 
. ments made to Mr. Orawfiird by Bugis traders, t^®y steal from New Guinea, 

diemselves settlers in the island, Flores is inha- The great group of the Philippines, although 
bited by six different nations, speaking as many contiguous to the proper Indian Archipelago, 
different language; the Ende, the Mangarai, differs materially in climate and the manners 
the Eio, the Roka, the Konga, and the Gale- of its inhabitants. It extends over fifteen de- 
bmg, names derived from the principal places ^ees from near latitude to 20^ N., and con- 
ql^icir residence. sists of many islands of which only Lucon and 

Timur is a word which means the east, and Mindanao arc of great size. The hulk of the 
was probably imposed on this island by the people are of the same tawny complexioned, 
9^ language it belongs, because lank-haired, short and squab race, as the prin- 

lUfclis was the extremo limit of their ordinary cipal inhabitants of the western portion of the 
Qoniihercial voyages to the south-east. Timur Indian Archipelago, The focus of the abpri- 
18 about three times tlye extent of Jamaica. Ite ginal civilization of the Philippines, as might 
principal inhabitants are of tho Malayan race, be expected, has been the main island of the 
but .it contains also Papuans or Negros, and tribes group, Lucon. 'Fhe principal languages of Ludon 
of idle intermediate race. The two languages of are the Taga^ the Pampanga, the Pangasinan, 
Timur are the Manatoto and the Tipiun, the and the Iloco, spoken at .present by a popifla^ 
flret spoken at the north-east end of the island, tion of 2,250,000 ; while we Bisaya has a^de 
bst used by many of the tribes as a currency among the southern islands of 
' j^ipimon medium of intercourse. No alphabet group, Leyte, Zebu, Negros and Panay, d6ntain>^ 
ever been inyexited in Timur ; but judging ing 1,200,000 people. Mr. Grawfurd telRv 
thespecimena ofi^^^^ that it does not appear, from a oomparisoi^ oF 

same as these of and Javanese* the phonetic character and graxmxmtical sti^ 
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tur© of the Tagida, with Aose of Malay and | Polynesian. ' The whole number of MalaVah 
Javanese, that there is any ground for foncying j words in the Maori dialect of the Polynesian, 
them to be one and the same tankage, or Ian- as they are exhibited in the William’s Dictibn- 
guages sprung from a common parent, and only ary, only amount to 85. — John Omwfwrd^ , 

diversifi^ by the effects of time and distance, F, S. Malay Grammar Dustion^ 

and that an examination of the Bisaya Diction- ary, also^ in Journal hulian Archipelago^ 

ary gives similar results. The great islands of i Vol. i, p. i, to cxli. ; Bev, Dr. CatdwJWo 

Mindanao, Palawang, and the Sulu group of Comparative Grammar of the Tamil language^ 
islets, forming the southern limits of the Philip- ! and also Tinnevelly Bhanars ; Cunningham^s 
pine Archipelago, contain many nations and BhUsa Topes ; Yvle^s Embassy to Ava ; J. R. 
tribes speaking many languages of which little ‘ Logan^ F. G. S., in Jowmal Indian 

has been published. Mr. Crawfurd, on the Archipelago from 1848 to 1850, passim^ p. 
information given by Mr. Dalrymple, informs , 774 ; Dr. Latham^s descAptive kthnoUgij ; 
us that even in the little group of the Sulu ' Drs. Pritchard, Mao) Muller ; General Briggs ; 
islands, a great many different languages are Messrs. Schlagentweit, in Reports Bntish As^ 
spoken, and he gives a short specimen of 88 soeiation, 1845 to 1858 / Messrs. Hodgsmi, 
words of one of those moat current. 8ulu has Robinson, Samwells, in Journal of Amatic 
for many years been the market where the Society of Bengal; Captain Newbold in Royal 
Lanun and other pirates disposed of much of Asiatic Society's Joumml and Madras Literary 
their plunder, and in former times itself was Society s Journal ; Calcutta Review, to 1,800 ; 
decidedly piratical. The mahoinedan religion Rev. William Taylor, A. M., in Journal 
has made much progress in Mindanao and the Madras Literary Society ; Dr. ThwnpsorCs 
Sulu islands, as has the Malay language, the ; Travels in Western Himalaya ; Dr. MoorCy 
usual channel through which it has at all M. D. ; Lost Tinbes ami Sarom in the East ; 
times been propagated over the islands of the Captain H. G. Jiuverty, Dictionary of the 
Indian Archipelago. Mr. Crawfurd remarks Pidchto, Pushto or Affghan language ; Mr. 
that whether the principal languages of the Piddiikgtov^ s Index ; The Hindoos ; Sir Ershine 
Philippines be separate and distinct tongues Perrys BirJs Eye View of India ; Chevalier 
or mere dialects of a common language, is a Bunsen, Egypfs place in Universal History ; 
question not easy to determine. Certainly, the M. Spreeivenberg, in Jour. Itul. Arch,, December 
phonetic character of the Tagala, the Bisaya, 1858. See Africa, Aheta, Andamans, India, 
the Painpangan and Iloco are; sound lor sound Masailnia and El Aswad, Negros or Buglos 
or letter for letter, the same. Words of the islands, New Guinea, Papuans, Semitic races. 
Malayan languages arc to be found in the Ian- NEGRO-DB-IIDMO, Sr, Lamp-black, 
guage of the aboriginal inhabitants of Formosa, NEGRO-l)E-ZAPATOS, Sr, Blacking, 

or Taiwan ; and as this large island about half NKGKO-FUMO, It. Lamp-black, 
as big as Ireland, stretches as far north as the NEGRO PRESBYTIS, sec Simiadse. 

25° of latitude, tliis is the extreme limit in a NEGROS, or Buglos island, extends from lat. 

northerly direction to which they hayo reached. 90 4. ^ lat, 9° 60'. Ot the central group of the 
The aborigines of Formosa are short in stature, Philippines, consisting of Panag, Negros, Sa- 
ol tawny complexions and lank hair. Although te, Masbatc, Bohol, and Zebu, the 

inhabiting a great and fertile island, affording are the only islands in which 

to all appeainace a lair opportunity of develop- Negrito tribes exist to the present day, and 
ment, they never made any progrew in oivili- as regards Panag, the fact must be oon- 

zation, ai^ at present seem to live m a state of doubtful. Negrca, however, contains 

tebarism.. They are thought by Mr. Craw- a considerable Negrito population, the crest of 
furd to belong to, or much to resemble, the the mountain range, which extends throughout 
brown-oomplexioned race of the Archipelago length of the island, a distance of one 
of whom the Malays are the type. hundred and twenty miles, being almost ex- 

The islands of the Pacific extend from the clusively occupied by scattered tribes. — Mr. 
east of New Guinea and the Philippines, to Earl,p. 141. See Aheta, Negrito, Negro, 
within two thousand five hundred miles of the NEGUNDO, see Acer, 
western coast of America, and from about the N£HAS, Abab. Copper. 

22? of north to the 47^ of south latitude. The NEHEMIAH, is believed to have been bom 

languages smken over this vast area are, pro- in Babylon. 

bably, nearly as numerous as the islands them- NEHESH, IIbb. Copper. 

selves. The language, with variations, is NEHOEMECA, or Nehoemaka, 

spoken by die same race of men from the Fiji firy<mia laciniosa. 

group, wiest to Easter island eastward, and from NEHOR NEHU, a laige sheep, or goa^ or 
S^dwich islands ncnrtili to the New Zea» antelope, found in the very rugged iiiniinta.Tnni 
land islsBids south. It has been called tibe north of the Taroo river, and m^e neighbour-* 
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::?kood of the salt mines or lakes. It is four foet 
high, has very large horns, sloping back, and 
four feet long, has a tail 15 inches long, is 
shaggy, and of various colours, sometimes 
black and red, 

NEIIUWALA, of D’Anville, is the capital 
of the Balhara sovereignty of the Arabian tra- 
vellers of the eighth and ninth centuries. — 
To^% BttjaMhan^ Vol. i, p. 407. 

NEIBUHR, M. Carsten. In a. n., 1762, an 
expedition was organized by king Frederick V 
of Denmark, for the exploration of Arabia, but 
more particularly of the province of Yemen. 
It was under tlie charge ol‘ the learned M. Cars- 
ten Neihuhr, with whom were associated Pro- 
fessor Von Haneu as linguist; Professor For- 
skal and Dr. Cramer as naturalists, and M. 
Baurenfeind as draughtsman. They arrived in 
Yemen in the end of December 1762. Von 
Ilaneu died at Mokha on the 25th May 1763, 
Forskal died at Yereem on the ITtli July fol- 
lowing, M. Baurenfeind expired at sea, near 
the island of Socotra, on the 29t]i August, and 
Dr. Cramer at Bombay on the lltli February 
1764. — Play fai/s Aden, 

NEILGIIERRIES, a magnificent mass of 
Tiioimtains in the peninsula of India near the 
southern extremity of the Western Ghauts, 
rising to an altitude of 8,500 feet at Doda- 
hetta, where an observatory was established in 
1845. Dr. Birch wrote a topographical report 
of die hills in Mad. Lit. Trans. 1838, Vol. viii, 
88. The Neilglicrries are the highest hills in 
the south of India, they lie to the west of 
CoUegal. The surrounding rocks arc of granite 
and gneiss, but the summits of the mountains arc 
of greenstone. The Kunda range is extremely 
irregular in its outline. It forms the seaward 
flank of the Neilghcrries with a very steep 
slope towards the Malabar Coast. It attains 
In its higher parts an elevation of 7,500 to 
B,-200 feet above the sea. The Kunda or Sispara 
jghaut or pass which leads to Calicut is 6,742 
feet above the sea. Neilgheri, means blue 
mountain. The Neilgherries had been traversed 
by a party of Pioneers under Captain Bevan and 
Dr. Ford, in 1809, and were partially surveyed 
,:iimder the direction of Colonel Morrison, so far 
back as 1812. But they appear to have been 
{dxnbst unknown to Europeans till about the 
year 1819, when they were first ascended by 
^$^ish and Kindersley, in pursuit of a 
bond 6f , smugglers. Their report led to Mr. 
Sullivan establishing himself there, and uld- 
mately to tbeir being selected as a convalescent 
station. The remains of two forts are still to be 
jwfen, each of which w used as a state prison, 
and was occupied; by a small garrison in the 
ttois of Tippoo Sultan. The 

Baddagah, agnbtdtm^ iiAabitants, have a 
dist^ct tra^tfou ^ their 


from Mysore . towards the middle of the I7th 
century. Of the origin and history of the Toda, 
nothing certaiu is known. The hills are situated 
between L. ligand 12^ N., and L. and 77° 
E., on the confines of the provinces, of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, and Malabar. To Mysore, they 
are joined by a narrow neck of land, of much 
inferior height however. On all the other sides 
they arc completely isolated. The sea is 40 
miles distant at the nearest point on the west. 
The summit of the hills forms an undulating 
table land of considerable extent in the form of 
an irregular parallelogram, 40 miles long from 
E. to W., and with a medium breadth of about 
15 from N. to S. The surface may be roughly 
estimated at 650 square miles, and presents 
several distinct ranges of undulations with 
peculiar features. That to the west called the 
Kofiiulalis, rises abruptly from the plain, 
bordered by several precipices of great height, 
and accessible only at one or two points. The 
upper surface is intei-sected by narrow deep 
valleys, thickly dotted with wood, and present- 
ing some most picturesque scenery. Several 
considerable streams take their rise here and 
unite to form the Bowany river, wicli, descend- 
ing by a succession of beaiitiful falls into a 
most romantic gorge, forces its way through 
the southern edge of the tableland, w’here it 
makes an abrupt turn to the east, and flows 
along the wliole southern aspect ol‘ the hills till 
it meets the Moyar descending in a simiLar 
manner, and with similar accompaniments of 
scenery from tlie northern face. A prolonga- 
tion of the Koondahs to the north is called the 
Neddimulla range, and forms a narrow ridge, 
shooting iqi into sliarp peaks, and bordered by 
lofty precipices on the west. On the inner 
side, the Koondahs sink into a lower range 
of tableland, formed by a succession of low 
rounded hills and valleys, less richly wooded 
and bounded to the E. by the great central 
range of Dodabet, running completely across 
from N. to S. This is the highest point of the 
hills, being 8,730 feet above the sea. On tlie 
w'est side of the range, immediately below the 
highest summit, is Ootacamund, situated in a 
basin surrounded by high hills on all sides. At 
the northern extremity of the range is Coonoor, 
from which a magnificent gorge descends to the 
plain of Coimbatoor, giving a passage to the 
Coonoor ghaut, one of the principal roads. A 
corresponding fissure on the N., but much less 
deep and not so picturesque, contains the Segbor 
ghaut which gives access to the hills from Mysore i 
and the north. After crossing the Dodabet range, ; 
the country sinks considerably and is covered i 
with Buddagah villages and cultivation for spme 
miles, when it again rises into long grassy rang^ 
like the Koondahs, but without the lo% p^es ; 
which difiting\iish latter. At the commet^ ; 
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ment of the rise is ^^uated Kotagh^y, and a 
little to the Nr a deep valley running E* and W. 
descends abrupUy into the low country, and is 
known as the orange valley, from oontainiag a 
number of wild orangetreea. It also contains a 
picturesque waterfall of some height. The 
descent from the tableland of Kotagherry, though 
less abrupt.than that of the Koondahs, is suffi- 
ciently sudden to present a bold and imposing 
aspect when viewed from below. About the 
middle of the E. face, nearly opposite the 
Guzzelhutty pass, which ascends into Mysore, 
is the old Jackanmry Pass which for many years 
was the only practicable access to any part of 
them. The views on the Koondahs are bold and 
magnificent. Those towards and near Ootaca- 
mund, more pastoral ; and in the vicinity of Kota- 
gherry, richer and more agricultural. The want 
of rich tropical vegetation presented by some of 
the ghauts to the northward is conspicuous, and 
the absence of the deciduous plants and the con- 
sequent want of the rich variety of autumnal 
tints seen in the forests of Europe gives an air 
of monotony to the woods, which so richly 
clotlie the upper portion of the table-land. 

The general elevation of the table-land . differs 
a little in the three principal divisions. That 
of the Koondah range may be estimated at 
7,600 feet. The central portion at 7,100 or 
7,200, and the Kotagherry division at 6,000. 

Koondah Kango and 
Neddimullas. 

Kuddrakad hill...Ft. 8,502 
Avalanche bunga- 
low 6,710 

Avalanche Pass 

(top) 7,745 

Woodcock valley... 7,630 

Makurtee peak 8,402 

Central Range. 

Head of Segoor Pass 7,204 
Kuthiitty bungalow . 5,538 
Daviosolay Botta (N 
of Ootacamuiid). 8,380 
Dodabet (highest 

M>ointof hills) 8729.7 

Kundanogay hill 
(opposite Raliia) 7,816 
Ootacamund lake.. 7,361 
Tankernoss cottage 

The great elevation of the Nelgiris, com- 
bined with their perfectly isolated position 
equally influenced by both monsoons, unite in 
producing one of the most perfectly temperate 
and equable climates in the world. The mean 
annual temperature, of Ootacamund is 58^-68^ 

The annual range is considerable, being equal dryness of the air. January, Eebruflu^y 

March, arc uniformly fiur» 
clear, and dry. The nights are very cofd« imd 
frost is ailmost always to be found in valleysand 


7,416 

5,911 


(Dr. Baikie) Ft. 
Coonoor bungalow. 
Daverbetta (oppo- 
site Coonoor) 6,571 

KotHgherry Range. 
Kotagherry (Dr. . 

Eaton’s house)... 
Dimhutty bunga- 
low 

Orango A'uUoy (cen- 
tre) 

Bookul Betla (abo vo 

do.) 

Low Country adjoining. 
Mutapollium bung- 

low 94S 

Coimbatore palace. 1,483 
Segoor village (foot 


‘tnntu|U|i^ 


‘innnqxii)^ 


‘uxnin|U|p( 






'uinininiK uvapi 


‘mnutpevw uva w 


‘uvajV 


ts 


mean temperature of 


I iwiig 


the year, the 
minimum, bear 


6,571 

6,506 

4,847 

7,267 


The 

mean maximum and mean 
about the same relation to each other as in Bri- 
tain, but are about 10*^ higher, while the 
daily range is somewhat less. The highest^ 
bserved temperature and the lowest in Eng- 
land arc greatly above and below respectively, 
the corresponding points on the Neilgherries, 
that is to say, the extremes are greater. The 
number of days on which rain falls in Eng- 
land (exclusive of snow) greatly exceeds tiie 
of Segoor iWs)... 4,001 corresponding number on the hills, only 160 
fair days being left in the one case and 237 
in the other. 

At Ootacamund, mean 
height of barometer 23*018 
Greatest range, . 0*700 


Mean annual range, 0*495 
Moan daily range 0*040 
Greatest daily range 0*060 


The hygrometrical state of the atmosphere 
varies from intense dryness (from January b> 
May) to saturation, with moisture, during the 
monsoon, and evaporation is in almost direct ratio 


in some years to 38^, the highest observed 
temperature in the shade being 77^ and the 
lowest 38^. The mean daily range is 17^. 

The following table presents a view of 
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sheltered situations towards morning, diiuipp^- 
ing as sun acquires power. The air in the 
shade is always cold, W the rays of the stm 
are very powerful. Rain seldom^occurs befinre 
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^nd of Mitfch when the jBrost disappears ; 
&e aiir becomes milder and there are generally 
a few heavy showers. AprU . and May are 
mild pleasant months wi& frequent heavy 
showers and thunder-storms. In June the 
8. W. monsoon sets in; in general 10 or 14 
days later than on the Malabar Coast. At first 
the rain is pretty constant and heavy, but dur- 
ing the whole continuance of the monsoon, that 
is, till the middle or end of September, there 
are frequent intervals of most delightful wea- 
ther. The temperature being peculiarly 
equable and the dampness very trifiing. Octo- 
ber iis an uncertain month, being occasionally 
bltistery and showery, occasion^ly very fine 
and dry according as the N. E. monsoon occurs 
early or late. November is showery and un- 
pleasant, but after the occurrence of some 
heavy fogs in the early part of December, the 
frost sets in and the weather becomes dry, 
cold, and bracing. Tlic seasons arc subject to 
great fluctuations, almost as much so as in 
Europe. The climates of Kotagherry and 
Goonoor are considerably milder than that of 


plentiful in certain localities. Of wild animals, 
are the tiger and cheeta, the elephant, the 
bison (Bibos cavifrons of Hodgson) the samber 
or 4)lack rusa (Kusa aristotelis of Cuvier) an 
undescribed species of wild goat, apparently the 
Capra segagrus. The jungle sheep (Cervus 
muntjak,) the bear (Ursus labiatus) the wild hog, 
jackalls and wild dogs, also otters which are 
numerous in the large rivers. Porcupines, 
martens, t^vo species of monkeys, hares in con- 
siderable numbers. In the ghauts and slopes 
towards the low country, the woodcock, solitary 
and common snipe, jungle fowl, spur fowl, pea- 
fowl and quail. Hawks in great numbers and 
variety and a black eagle are also to be found. 
The black bird, the thrush, wren and lark are 
the same as their prototypes in Europe. A 
very small fish is found in great numbers in the 
Pykarra river, and the deep pools are inhabit- 
ed by kaboose of a large size. Crabs are com- 
mon. A small harmless green snake is very 
common. Cobras are not uncommon in Orange 
valley and a rather large description of boa. 
Fleas are very troublesome at certain seasons 


Ootacamund, and there is also some difference 
in the seasons. The S. W. monsoon being 
comparatively light at both these stations, while 
the N. E. is heavier. The formation consists 
almost entirely of sienite in all its modifications, 
granite more rarely, covered in most places by 
a cap of lithomargic earth, in which the vari- 
ous constituents of the primitive rock can be 
distinctly traced in various stages of disintegra- 
tion and decay. The latter in some places 
:araumes the tbrm of lateritc or soapstone. 
The soil is of very various quality and composi- 
tion. In the valleys and swamps it is generally of 
, a deep black colour, and consists of disintegrated 
: sienite (mostly hornblende) mixed with vegetable 
jrnatter, very rich, and when thoroughly drained 
: is highly productive. In the woods also there is 
. a large admixture of vegetable matter and the 
r soil is of great depth— on the sides of the hills 
again it is much thinner, more mixed with 
Ihhomargic earth, and consequently poorer. 

sod is richer and more fitted for agricul- 
tprad purposes to the ' verge of the high 

v'gl^uhd, where the agricultural portion of the 
'^inmum (the Buddagah and Kothar) are 
^<dusively located, and experience has taught 
not to turn up the soU too deeply. Vege- 
. tabl^ and fruit of every description are plenti- 
;ihl« ^6 Buddagah cultivate barley^ wheat, 
ragee, ah a sm^l species of millet in great 
;qtiaQtities-^a small grain called keerei-mow, 
;;(AinaxantU8 triatis)^^ garlic, onions and 
r ^^Ust^d-^and without culture are wild oranges 
or two localities, the Brazil cherry, the 
gooseberry, strawberries, raspberries, bram- 
;;,^e]terrie8, and barbemea. The Orchis znascula 
produces the celebrated salep misree, is 


and appear to breed in the ground. 

The Todawara or Todalu are the oldest of the 
inhabitants, but of their origin, history, &c., 
nothing whatever is known . Their costume and 
physiognomy are peculiar. Their language 
is partly derived from the Hala or ancient 
Canarese. Eacli Mund or village, has a 
separate, and somewhat larger house set apart, 
and sacred, as a dairy, into which women are 
not allowed to enter. They are entirely 
nomadic and subsist by the produce of their 
herds, receiving also a sort of ground-rent in 
kind from the Buddagah and Kota who acknow- 
ledge them as the lords of the soil. They arc 
polyandric, the brothers of the family having 
only one wife in common : female infanticide 
prevails ; they slaughter a number of buflaloes 
at funerals attended with some ceremonies. 
They appear to be decreasing in number. 

The Buddaga, by far the most numerous race 
on the hills, are the descendants of Mysore 
soodras, who, sometime in the middle of the 
17th century, quitted their original location in 
Mysore to avoid the oppression of the rajah. 
They are almost entirely employed in cultiv^ 
tion — but they keep large flocks and herds 6f 
cattle and readily act as coolies, cowkeepers, 
&c. They are a most industrious rftce. Thoit 
numbers are increasing, and their villages are 
populous and thriving. 

The Kotha are a race with habits like the 
chucklers below. They are rather looked down 
upon by the Buddaga from their eating carrion, 
but they are equally industrious, and are the 
universd artizans of the hills, making aud 
repairing ploughshares and other agricul*- 
tural implements, as also the silver omameuts 



worn by tbie To^ and Baddaga women and 
children. 

The Erular and the Moola-Coorumbar are 
almost in a state of nature, inhabiting the 
mldest recesses of the jungles on the slopes of 
the hills, where they erect wretched huts, sur- 
rounded by a few plantain trees and a little 
wretched cultivation. They avoid mankind, and 
are regarded as sorcerers by the otlier inhabi- 
tants, who attribute to their agency every piece 
of ill luck that befalls their cattle or themselves. 
In the year 1835, after a severe murrain had 
prevailed among the cattle, the Coorumbars to 
the number of 50 or 60 were assembled to a 
feast, and in the height of their merriment were 
cruelly massacred by the Toda race, scarcely 
one escaping. 

The experience of many years has undeniably 
proved the perfect adaptation of the climate to 
the sound European constitution and its great 
power of restoring to health those who have 
suffered from the various diseases produced by 
tropical climates. For confirmed liver-disease, 
and chronic dysentery, and for teething child- 
ren, they are wholly unsuited. Little benefit 
is to be expected from a mere change to 
tlie Neilgherries without a prolonged residence 
there, and caution is required in guarding 
against peculiar effects of the climate. From 
the great elevation and consequent rarefaction 
of the air, heat is milch more rapidly abstracted 
from the body at a corresponding temperature 
near the level of the sea. The power of the 
sun’s rays or the difference between the tem- 
perature in the sun and in the shade is much 
greater than below, often amounting to nearly 
30^ : this is peculiarly reniprkable early in 
the morning, and again afror sunset when 
invalids or delicate persons are very subject 
to sudden chills, in the one case by coming 
into the house or shade, when heated by 
exercise in the open air, in the other by re- 
maining outeide after the sun has gone down. 
Allowance must also be made for the effects of 
diminished. pressure of the atmosphere, increas- 
ing the quantity of blood circulated in the 
capillaries bn the surface of the body, and more 
especially on the air cells of the lungs, by which 
the genei^ circulation will be accelerated and 
the other ^effects of a powerful stimulus produced : 
to this cause may be attributed the malaise, 
head-ache, sleeplessness and other unpleasant 
sensations experienced by many delicate per- 
sons on. their first ascent. Great attention is 
also re(^uisite to clothing, diet, and exercise ; 
and no invalid should omit to avail himself of 
the ablis medical advice to be had on the spot on 
his first arrival. 

Ootacamund is picturesquely situated in the 
barin formed by the centrsd chain of Dodabet, 
from which two considerable spurs run in a 
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semi-circuliur direction to the west, and com- 
pletely enclose it on all sides except the W. N. . 
W. The subordinate hills and interjacent 
vallies have each its house perched at the sum- 
mit or sheltered in the nooks, and the terrepiaine 
of the valley is advantageously occupied by a 
long narrow lake formed by an artificigd tom 
which closes it to the W. and retains all tho 
waters of the basin. The site has been admir- ' 
ably closen, its central position giving it all ad- 
vantages of climate while it is free from the 
suspicion of malaria which attaches to places 
nearer the edge of the ghauts, and it presents ^ 
a great extent of level ground than almost any 
other point on the hills, the principal drive 
round the lake forming a circuit of from to 
8 miles. 

Kotagherry, 17 miles E. of Ootacamund, 
affords an agreeable relief at certain seasons 
when the cold at Ootacamund is too severe or 
during the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon. 
It is also generally preferred by those, who, 
from long residence in India or natural delica- 
cy of constitution, arc unpleasantly affected by 
the suddenness of the transition from the low 
country. This remark applies still more strongly 
to Coonoor, the climate of which is a sh^e 
milder than Kotagherry. — Dr. Buist ; British 
Alma'iiacfor 1836 and 1838 ; DanieVs Meteora^ 
logical Essays; Dr, Benza, in the Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science^ No, 13 ; Harhnesi 
account of a singular Aboriginal race on the 
Neilgherries^ London^ 1832 / Topographical 
Report on the Neilgherries^ by Dr, Birchj m.®., 
Madras Journal of Literature and Bcienee^ 
No, 20 ; Batkiis Observations on the Neil~ 
gherrieSy edited by W. II, Srnoutt^ Esq,^ 
Calcutta, 1834, ^c.” See India, Khtar, 

Buddagar, Kurumbxr and Thodawar, 

NEILGHERKY BOXWOOD, Syii.of Sar- 
cococca trinerva. 

NEILGHERRY BROWN MUNGOOS, Ilef- 
pestes fuscus, Waterh,, Bl, 

NEILGHERRY BURROWS, see Cairn. 

NEILGHERRY GRASS. This is a species 
of lobelia, which probably came from Java, 
the Lobelia succulenta of Blume, a Java plant. 
Wight, writing on the lohelias says ; “ There is 
a small cespitose species much cultivated in 
pots, by amateurs, under the strange name d 
Neilgberry grass. — Mason, * ' . 

NEIIXIHERRY NETTLE. 

Urtica li|terophylla, Uox, Herpah or Serpah, £ho« 
Crirardinia leachenaultii. T»k, 

Hooroo, Surat of Assam. Tbeng Mah, Chimbs^ 

This is the most widely diffused of the large 
Indian Nettles being found in South Gonoah, 
along the Malabar coast ; the Mysore, the Neil- 
gherries, the valleys of the Himalaya, in As- 
sam and Bumah. It is an annual plant, the > 
sting of it produces intense pain, the bark 
abounds in fine, white, glossy silk like fibres, 
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probably differ with the locality in NBK-HKAT, Burm, 

>i?;hich the plant is grown. Dr. Wight describes NEKMUNDUNjayeneratedmahomedansaint. 

; ' thi^e of the Neilgherries, aa a fine soft flax-like NEKRA, Tbl. Cordia myxa. 

^ fl^ fitted to comx>ete with flax in the ' NEKRA, Hind., Ganis {^dlipes, 

: manufacture 6{ even very fine textile fabrics. NEKSH-I-RUSTAM, see Kara oghlan^ 
The Toda extract it by boiling the plant, Naksh-i-Rustum, Babylon, 
and use it as a material for making thread. NEL, or Nella, Nelli, Nellu, Kabn., Malxal, 
Mr. Dickson passed it through his machine and Ta'M. Unhusked rice, Oriza sativa, 
liquid, which rendered it like a beautiful, soft, NELA, Tam. A wood of a dark red colour, 
silky kind of flax. He calls it a wonderful fibre, good for boat-work ; tree produces a small fruit, 
of which the tow would be. useful for mixing which the natives eat raw. — Edye^ M. and C, 
with wool, as has been done with China grass. NELA ALUMU, Tel. Rhynchosia nuda, DC. 
—Boyle. NELA-AMIDA, Tbl. Jatropha glandulifera. 

NEILGHERRY PIGMY SHREW, Sorex NELA BENDA, Tel. Abelmoschusficulneus, 
perroteti, Dut;. W. and A., 196, ir., 154, or Hibiscus prostra- 

; ;NEILGHERRY STRIPED SQUIRREL, tns, ii., iii, 208, also Sida humilis, Willd., B., 
^ciurus sublineatus, Wdterh.j Bly. iii, 171, and A., 223. 

'NEILGHERRY TREE-MOUSE, Mus nUa- NELA CHEPPUDU, or Cheppu-tatta, Tbl. 

■ girictis, Jerdon. Elytraria crenata, Vahl.^ or Justicia acaulis, jK., 

NEILGHERRY WILD GOAT, Hemitragus i, 119 ; Cor., 127. 
hylocrius Jei'd. NELA-CUMUL VAYR, or Nela gumul vayr, 

NEILL, Sir James, an officer of the Madras Tam. Root of Gmelina asiatica, Boxh. 

Army, who rose in the Madras Fusilier regi- NELA GULI, or Nelagulimidi, Tbl. Slevog- 
ment. He was the first to stem the tide of tia verticillata, D.Dow. Adenemahyssopifolium, 
rebellion in 1857. A statue wiis erected to his W. Ic., 600 — Gentiana verticillata, R., ii, 71. 
memory in Ayr, his native place, and another NELA GUMMUDU, or Bhuchakra gadda, 
in Madras. Tel. Batatas pAniculata, Ch. 

NEILUNG, see Kunawer. NELA GURUGUDU, or Nela gulimidi, Tbl. 

NEISWURTEL, Dan. Ilelleborua niger. Slevogtia verticillata, D. Dmi. 

NEJD occupies nearly the centre of, and is the ^ jammi, Tel. 

largest province in, Arabia, being, in its greatest i 

limits, 640. miles in length from north to south, NELA JIDI, Tam. Marking nut. Nelajidi 
and 750 miles from east to west. On the east Marking nut-oil. 

is the long strip of El Ilassa, or Hadjar, on the NELA JIDI, or Konda amudam, Tbl. Bali- 

north that part of Arabia Deserta called Tauf, ospermum polyandrum, R.W. 

the Hijaz on the west, with a part of Yemen on NELA KALIGOTTU, or Kaligottu, Tbl. 

the south, and the desert of Ahkaf on the south- Bignonia, sp. 0 small species ; Q. JEschynan- 

east. The surface, as the name implies, is thus parasiticus, Wall. ? 

elevated, but it is diversified with mountains, NELA KOBBARI, orPurusha ratnam, Tel. 

valleys, and plains. Some writers consider the lonidium suffruticosuui, Qing . — W. a'iid A., 

moimtainous district Nejd Arad as a separate 116 ; W. /c,, 308 — Viola suf., i2., i, 649. 

province. The existence of a fresh-water NELA KUMUL, Tam. Gmelina asiatica, L. 

hike at El Asha, and of several in Nejd, as NELAM PATA, Maleal. Grangca made- 

asCertained by Captain Sadleir, has established raspatana, Poir. . 

; the fidelily of Strabo in this particular. There NELA MURA, or Nela cheppudu, Elytra- • 
fure others, but .of small size, in Arabia Felix, ria crenata, Valil. — R. i, 119. Pid. Ind. 

ih Tehameh and in Oman, and one called writes Nela mira. 

^pme in Ahkaf. The Anezi, according to NELA MULAKA, or Nela miiUaku, or 
fiiurchardt, are the most powerful Arab nation Nela vakudu, Solanum jacquini, Willd. — a. 
in the vicinity of Syria, and of their brethren diffusum, B. i, 668- The fruit of this var. is 

in Nejd he added, they are the most consider- large and white, used as a vegetable. 

Me body of bedouins in the Arabian d^rts.— NELA-NAR^GAM, Maleal. Naregamia 
Trans, of the JBowody Lit. alata, W. 4r A. 

; Travels in Arabia, translated NELA NEREDU, Tel. Premna herbacea, 

by Robert fferon, Vol. i, p. 297 ; Bulletin de B. iii, 80, syn. Bhu jambu, Bhui jamb. Thera 
f ldSoeiiti de Oeogrt^ is some confusion between ]^emna herbabea 

Chesney, p. 671, Buphraies and Tigris, and Ardisia humilis — or Kaki nerpdti; 

Arabia, Anuniean, Beni, Wahabi. NELA NIRGANDA, Sams. Gpndarasa 

ISBEJRAN, a pix>yin^e of Arabi^^ In the vulgaris. 

the buruing of the Christians there is l^LANJANUM, also Labjanam, Tb^ 
ii^oi>gly Gondenmed; See ^ius gallus, Wdbabi. timony. ^ 



NELA-NUGA, Tbi. Lagenaria vulgara, ! 
Ser. yar. GUcurbita lagenaria. 

NELA PAGADAPU CHETTU, Tbl. Phyl- 
[animus, Lmn. Perhaps P. niruri. 

NELA pal a, or Chtri pala, Tel. Oxys- 
telma eaculentum, iR. JBr. This is applied to 
a, variety common about Bejawada, running 
along the surface. 

NELAPANI — ? Curculigo orchioidcs. 

NELA PlPPALl, Tel. Zapania nodidora, 
Lam.—Bheede^ x, 47. 

NELA POKA, Tel. Calamus erectus, IL 
iii, 774 ? The words mean, “ ground arcca,” 
and tlie botanical name is assigned conjee- 
turally, the seeds of Cal. ercctus being used 
for betel-nut. 

NELA PONNA, Tel. Cassia, sp. Br. 682, 
says C. senna — Rheede, ii,* 52, has Ponna 
tagara for C. sophora. 

NELA POONA, Tam. Cassia lanceolata, 
Boyle. 

NELA SAMPENGA, or Veru sampenga, 
Polyanthes tuberosa, L. — R. ii, 166, Br, 1005. 

NELA-SANIGHELU, Tel. Nut of Arachis 
hypogsea. 

NELA TADT or Nela tati gudda, Tel. Cnr- 
culigo orchioidea, Ocurtn, — R. ii, 144, Cor, 13 
— Rheede^ xii, 59. 

NELA TANGEDU, Tel. Cassia obtusa, R. 
ii, 334_TF. mid A. 891— W. Ic., 757. 

NELA TAPPIDA, or Nela cheppudu, Tel. 
Elytraria crenata, Vahl, 

NELA TSJIRA, Maleal. Portulaca quad- 
ritblia. 

NELA UMATA, Maleal. Datura fastuosa. 

NELA USIRIKA, Tel. Phyllanthus ni- 
ruri, L. — ’R,^ iii, 659. — W, Ic,^ 1894. — Rheede^ 
x, 15. According to Roxb., P. madraspatensis 
is also called Nela or Nalla usirika. 

NELA VAKUDU, or Nela mulaka, Tel. 
Solanum j[acquini, Willd,^ Fruit small, 
yellow. 

NELA VAMINATA, or Kukka vaminta, 
Tel. Polanisia icosandra, W, and A, It may 
also refer to the smaller sp. of Cleome and 
would be especially applicable to C. burmanni. 

NELA VAVILI, Tel. Gendarussa vulgaria.. 
Rees , — W. Ic,^ 468. — Justicia gend., R, i, 128 
— Rheede, ix, 42. Gandharasa, Saks., literally 
“ essence of smell or perfume.” The word does 
not appear to signify any particular dower. It 
occurs in Rumph. Amboina^ iv, tab. 28, whence 
it has been adopted by Linn., Willd. and others. 
Roxb. applied the word to the incense obtained 
from Boswellia serrata the B. thurifera of Colebr. 

NELA VEliAGA, or Vela^, Tbl. Feronia 
olephantum, Corr. var. This var. is common 
in and about villages. . It is a small shrub with 
the petioles much winged.— Rr., 793. 

NELA VEMBU, Tam. Andrqgraphis pani- 
culata, Linn. 


MBLLI CHHETTa 

NELA VEMU, Tel. Aiidfogzuphis panicu- 
ata, Wall,i-^ W, /c., 518. — Justicia pan., R;, 
117. — Rheede, ix, 56. 

NELAM PATA, Tam., Maleal. Grangea 
niaderaspatana, Poir, 

NELEM*PALA? — Wrightia tomentosa. 
NELEM PARENDAJonidiuni suffruticosum. 
NELE-PANAY KALNG, Tam. Curculigo 
orebioides. See Moosli. 

NELI-POULI, or Kamarang, Averrhoa 
carambola. 

NELI TALI, or Kedangu, Sesbania segyp- 
iaca. 

NELI, Saks,, Tel. Indigofera tinctoria, L. 
NELITRIS PANICULATA, Lindl,, DC, 

N. polygaina, Spreny. [ Eugenia polygama, HiMcb, 

I d. ind., ii, p. 491. 

A plant of Penang, Voigt, 46. 

NELKAK, Hixn. Dalbergia sissoo. 

NELL A, Tel. Andrograpliis paniculata. 
NELLA BUDINGA, Tel. Cucumis pube- 
scens, Willd; W, 4“ A, 

NELLA GIRI GILI GACH-CIIA, Tel. Cro- 
talaria linifolia, Linn, 

NELLA GULI, Tel. Cicendia hyssopifolia, 
Adams, 

NELLA-GULI-SIENDA, Tel. Curdiosper- 
mum halicacabiim, Linn, 

NELLA-JIDI, also Jidi-Ghenzalu, T'bl. 
Marking nut. Semecarpus anacardium. 

NELLA JIDI NOONA, Tel. Marking nut 
oil, also oil of Semecarpus anacardium. 

NELLA JILLIDU, Tbl. Calotropis gigantea. 
NELLA KALAVALU, Tel. Hongay or 
Honge. 

NELLA MADU, Tel. Terminalia tomentosa, 
W. and A, 

NELLA-MANTHI, Maleal. Inuus silenus, 
Jerdon, Lion-monktiy. 

NELLA MOLUNGA, Tel. Solanum jac- 
quini, Willd, 

NELLA-PANNA, Curculigo orchioides. 
NELLA PIKU, also Nelle pirkum, Tam^ 
Cucumis tuberosus, Heyne, 

NELLA POLEEKI, Tel. In the Nalla Mal- 
lai a light wood, of coarse grain, unserviceable 
except for temporary purposes. — Mr, Latham. 

NELA PURUGUDU, Phyllanthus multido- 
rus, Willd. 

NELLA UMATA, Maleal. Datura fastuoso. 
Mill,, Roxb, "i 

NELLA ULIMERA, Tel. Diospyros chl|^ : 
roxylon, Rearft. 

I^LLE PIRKUM, Tam. Cucumis tuberom* 
NELLI, Maleal. Cicca disticha, X«nh; 
NELLI, 'Tam. Emblica officinalis, Cani. f 
NELLI CHETTU, Tel. Premna e8cul<!^iM^ 
R. iii, 81, also Premna latiolia, R., iii,' 

W. le. 869. Br., 512, refers to Usirika or Em- 
blica and Phyllanthus confounding the Tamil 
with the Telugu name. 
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NELUMBIA0B4S. 


- ^ or Boa malacea, > fndt of Japan 

1:: ;wliich is preserved, as is also a fruit called Che- 
r rimelle. In this state the former tastes quite 
; and tender, and is as large as a hen’s egg. 
pulp has a subacid taste. — Thun, Trav,y 
^ jp. 292. 

NELLI-KAI, Tam., Malbal. Fruit of Em- 
blica officinalis, Emblic myrobalan. 

NELLI-MARA, Can. Nelli maram, Tam. 
Emblica officinalis, Qosrtn. 

NELLI-POO, Tam. The flower, and NelU- 
pallam, Tam. The fruit of Phyllanthus emblica. 

NELIX)0, SiNOH. A generic term for any 
one of the Acanthacese. See Acanthus. 

‘ N^ELLORE, a town, also a district in the 
Madras Presidency near the Bay of Bengal, 170 
linil^ long, 70 miles broad and with 935,600 
: inhabitants. Its chief towns are Nellore, On- 
■ ^ the Pennaris its only river, but it has the 

1 Pulicat Marine lagoon, from the waters of which 
much salt is made by evaporation. The lan- 
; guage spoken throughout the district is Telugu, 
but several races continue migratory or unset- 
tled. The Yanadi race in the Nellore dis- 
trict are estimated to number 20,000. Red, 
yellow; purple, brown and grey sandstones occur 
in tihe Podelay, Panoor arid Pedda Reddapully 
talooks, and from Pullaybootoo, flne grained 
sandstones. Nellore is in lat. 14^ 27' N., long. 
79? 69' E., 12 miles W. of the sea-shore. The 
mean height of the village, 80 feet. 

NELLU, ,Tam. Unhusked grain of Oryza 
saUva, Linn. 

NELLY, Tam. A Travancorc wood of a light 
; brown colour. Used for building in general. — 
Col. Frith. 

NELLY MARAM, Tam. Emblica officinalis. 

NELU, Tam. A Malabar wood of a dark- 
. red colour,* and considered good for boat-work ; 
4t produces a small fruit which the natives eat 
in a raw state. — Edye^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

, < NELU, SiNOH. The Honey plant, grows on 
Horton plains, Ceylon ; the flowers emit a fla- 
grant aroma resembling that of new honey. 

; It flowers once in eight years, and bees then 
duster on the blossoms . — SinCs Ceylon. 

Tel. Nerium tomentosum. 

NELUMBIACEiE, Lindt. The sacred-bean 


standing above the beautiful clbar ^een foliage. 
'The leaves themselves, as they lay upon the 
smooth surface of the lake, or stood erect upon 
long foot-stalks, were scarcely le» beautiful 
than the flowers, and both harmonized well 
together. Gold, silver, and other kinds of Ashes 
were seen swimming swiftly to .and fro, and 
apparently enjoying themselves under the shade 
of the broad leaves. At another place he sa 3 rs, 
he once observed in the garden of a mandarin 
at Ningpo a very beautiful variety of the Nelum- 
bium, N. vittatum, different from the red and 
white kinds of Nelumbium, its flowers being 
finely striped. It was evidently extremely rare 
in that part of China. They are abundant 
in all parts of the province of Kiang-nan, at 
Shanghae, Scx>chow and Nanking, where the 
ponds and lakes arc often frozen up and the 
thermometer frequently sinks to within a few 
degrees of zero. During the spring and sum- 
mer months tlie plants form and perfect their 
leaves, flowers, and fruit ; in autumn, all the 
parts which are visible above water gradually 
decay, and nothing is left in a living state 
except the large roots, which remain buried 
deep in the mud, and they continue in a dormant 
state until the warmth of spring again calls vege- 
table life into action. The Lien-wha Nelum- 
bium is cultivated very extensively in China 
for the sake of its roots, which are. esteemed an 
excellent vegetable and are much used by all 
classes of the community. The roots attain 
their largest size at the period when the leaves 
die off; and are dug up and brought to market 
during the winter months in the north of China. 
The stalls of the green grocers are always 
loaded with them at that season of the year. 
Although in high repute amongst the natives, 
being served up with many of their dishes and 
forming part of others, they are not generally 
liked by foreigners. An excellent description 
of arrowroot is made from them, which is con- 
sidered equal in quality to that which England 
imports from the West Indies. The seeds are 
also held in high estimation ; they are com- 
monly roasted before being served up to table. 
— Voigtj p, 9 ; Fortune^ ]yp. 350-52. 

NELUMBIUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Nelumbiacese or Sacred 


tribe of plants consisting of 1 species of the 
genus Nelumbium. They are herbaceous plants, 
with very large leaves and flowers, inhabiting 
stagnant and quiet waters in North America, 

^ W Caspian region, India, Persia, 

and Egypt. Writing regarding a Ne- 
lumbiuim China, Mr. Fortune says no flower 
be more beautiful or more majestic than 
Nelumbium was at this season ; looking down 
a bridge, the eye rested on thousands of 
flowers, some, of which were white, othera 
and rising, out of the water and 


bean. The blue lotus grows in Kashmir and 
Persia. 

NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM, TfiiW., 

Nymphsoa nelumbo, lAnn. 1 Tamara rubra, HM. 
Nelumbo nucifera, Gart, j 

Komol;padinapodu,BENo.' Sacred bean, Ekci* 

Komal, „ £;gyptian lotus, ,; 

Ponghuj, „ Kungwel;,kainalaf HtifO. 

The-kyah, Burm. Ranwai;padam;aiiibuj,|, 

Lien-ngau, Chin. Kama!, - 

Kangwel, Dux. LalkainaA 

Bed 9iad white lotus, Eng.] Ssfed „ . , .. v ' ; 

Egyptian bean, „ lUiil-deajalu . ; : v 

Pythagorean bean, , Xanwml doosli, i \ v 
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si^Knostm. it^hinatb. 


Bern tamttfa: Tamara, Tamarajr, Taic. 

MaLSAL. Tamara ; padmam, Tel. 
Nilofar, Pasa. Erratamara padmam, „ 

Bokla-kubti, „ Telia padmamu, „ 

Kamaia; padma, Sans. Pundarikamu, „ 

Sahastraputra, „ Ut*pala, Tib. 

Nelun, SiNaK. 

Of’ this plant, there are two varieties (a) 
rubrum, the Kakto-padiuo of Bengal, with rose- 
coloured 4pwers, and (jS) album, the shwet- 
padmo with white flowers. The lotus grows 
throughout the East Indies, also in Persia, Tibet, 
China and Japan, The leaves and flowers of 
the plants spring from beneath the waters, and 
in Kashmir the broad leaves form a verdant 
carpet, over which the water-hens run. In the 
hot weather, the stalks are very commonly 
eaten by the poorer classes and boiled in their 
curries, and the seeds are strung together like 
beads, and are eaten raw, roasted or boiled. The 
flowers are a favourite ofiering at the Burmese 
pagodas. The fruit is as large as the closed hand 
forming an exact hemisphere, on the flat sur- 
face of which about twenty- four seeds are 
imbedded, nhich, when ripe, are black and 
hard. The stalks are, in Hindi, called Kanwal 
kukri, Kanwal gatha, nalru bheng. The long 
fine filaments contained within the cells of the 
stem are drawn out, and the thread spun from 
the filament, is used as the wicks of the 
lamps in pagodas, the, seeds and roots are used 
by natives as food, cither raw, roasted or boiled, 
and also as a cold remedy in cholera iind indi- 
gestion, demulcent, said also to be diuretic and 
cooling. It is highly venerated by the liindoos 
but it is the more immediate attribute of 
Vishnoo, from being tlic prime , of atpiatic 
vegetables, and he a personification of >vatcr. 
It is also peculiarly sacred to Lakshmi, the 
wife of Vishnoo. who is sometimes called Ka- 
mala, or lotus-like ; it is moreover an emblem 
of female beauty. This plant is the true lotus 
of tlie Egyptians, and the Nymphjea nilofer of 
Sir William Jones, nilofer being its Arabic 
name. The new blown flowers of the rose- 
coloured lotus have an agreeable fragrance ; 
those of the white and yellow have less odour. 
There is a variety which is blue, a native of 
Chi na, Cashinir and Persia. Its flowers are used 
by hindoos in their religious ceremonies. Every 
morning at Cashmir, vast numbers of these 
flowers, which had served in the hindoo rites 
flow down the. river. Its boiled roots are eaten 
as a pot-herb by the natives ; in Lahore, they 
are called Pe, in Gashmir Nadroo. In China, 
the nelumbium covers extensive marshes in 
the eastern and' northern provinces, other- 
wise unslightiiy and barren. The root is two 
or three feet long, and pierced longitudinally 
with several holes ; when boiled it is of a yel- 
loirish colour and sweetish taste not unlike 
tiumip. T the nelumbium, 

So are the water-calf rope and water-chest- 


nuts. — JSfialeoMs TraveU in Soufh^iBU^em AsiOf 
Vol, i,2>- 183 ; PowelVs JETand-SeoJ;, Voh i, p. 
329 ; AifiB. Mat, Med,^ 162-251 ; Horng- 
herger^ p. 315 ; Willia'iilvB MiddU Kingdtnn^ 
Vol, xi, p. 44 ; Emil, SchlagetUweii^ ; 

Buddhism in Tihet^ London^ 1863, p* 66 ; 
Voigt ; Boxhurgh ; Mason ; Smithy p. 139- 
NELUMBO NUCIFEKA, Goert. Sytt/erf 
Nelumbium speciosum, Willd, See Dyes. 

NEMALI SIKHA, or Mayura sikhi, Tel/ 
Actinopteris radiata, Adiantum mclanocaolon, 
IHd.Ind. 

NIMAR was literally a desert, when taken 
over by the British Government in 1818, its 
lands waste and its few people miserable and 
hopeless. . In 1864^ its people were well off. 

NEMELAY, Tel. Pavo cristatus. 

NEMESIA FLORIBUNDA, ,one of the 
Scropliiilariaceao plants which may be cul- 
tivated irom seed in any rich light soil, the 
colour of the flowers is purple. — Riddell, 

NEMI, a name of Krishna, he is called 
Arishta-Nemi, ‘the black Nemi,' from hiscom- 
jflexion. Krishna, before his own deification, 
worshipped his great ancestor Budha ; and his 
temple at Dwarica rose over the ancient shrine 
of the latter, which yet stands. In an inscrip- 
tion from the cave of Gaya, their characters are 
conjoined ; “ Heri w^ho is Budha.’f According 
to w'esterii mythology, Apollo and Mercury 
exchanged symbols, the caduceus for the lyre ; 
so likewise in India, their characters inter- 
mingle: and even the Saiva sectarian propi- 
tiates Heri as the mediator and disposer of the 
‘ divine spark’ (jote) to its re-union w'ith die 
‘ parent flame thus, like Mercury, he may be 
said to be the conveyer . of the souls of 
the dead. Accordingly, in funeral lamenta- 
tion, his name only invoked, and Heri-bol ! 
Heri-boi ! is emphatically pronounced by diose 
conveying the corpse to its final abode. The 
valuin (i]U. the Saxon van) or celesdal car 
of Krishna, in which the souls (ansa) of the 
just are conveyed to Surya-Mandal, the ‘ man- 
sion of the sun,’ is painted like himself, blue ; 
(indicative of space) Nem-nath and Sham-nadi 
have the same ])cr3onal epithets, derived from 
their dark complexions, the first being fami- 
liarly called Arishta Nemi, ‘ the black Nemi/ 
the other Sham and Krishna, both also 
meaning ‘ dark-coloured,’ and when this is not; 
only confirmed by tradition, but the shrine of 
Budha is yet preserved within that ofKrisboil ' 
at Dwarica, we have no reason to quesdoh 
his faith prior to his own deification, 
of Budha. ■ ■ 

NEMICHTHYS scolopacea, 

son, A fish of the Archipelago, one of 
disa, scaleless with sharp-pointed teeth* - 

103. ^ 

NEMINATH, a deified saint of the Jains# 
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NEOPHRON ^ 


: It was to counteract a fervour towards women j 
the jaina of Western India set up their 
image of Ncminath, a fact communicated in 
confidence to Colonel Tod by one of the sect. — 
Tr, of Hind. ^ Vol, ii, p. 45. 

NEMI-TIRTHA, a ghaut, sacred to the me- 
mory of Choitunya for his having linlted and 
bathed here in the course of his wanderings. — 
Tr. of HituL, Vol. i, j). 8. 

NEML, Turk. Ant. 

NEMMA PUNDOO, Tkl. Citrus auranti- 
um, Orange. 

NEMMI CIIETTU, Tel. Dalbergia oojci- 
nensis, R., Vol, iii,p. 220 ; W. • 

NEMNATH, see Krishna, Nemi. 

. NEMOOKA ROOT, the roots of several 
^species of Cissampelos, efiicient substitute for 
Pareira. — O'Shanyhnesskf. 

; NEMOPIItLA AURfTA, one of the Hydro- 
phyllsuseaB, all annual i»lants, and require a 
great deal of moisture, growing and flowering 
in shady situations, the colours are white and 
purple, blue and dark-pur[)le, they are natives 
of California, and North America. Ncinophila 
insignia, and maculata arc too tender to suc- 
ceed well on the plains. N.macurata, the spotted 
variety, succeeds to a certain extent if sown after 
the heavy rains are past. — llidddl ; Jajfrey. 

NEMORHCEDUS PROCHOUS, syn. of Ca- 
pricomis bubalina, Jlodr/son. 

NEMORHCEDUS PROCLIVUS, Hod^., syn. 
of Nemorhoedus bubalina, Jerd. 

, NEMROUD TEPESSY, a mound about 
9 miles from Bagdad, a ponderous mass of 
ruin, which is called by the Arabs Tull Aker- 
kouf, vulgarly Agergoaf, and by the Turks 
Nemroud Tepessy, both which appellations sig- 
nify the mound of Nemroud, or Nimrod, not 
the tower of Nemroud, as it has been trans- 
lated.' — Mignan^s Travels^ jf>. 102. Sec Akar- 
kouf, Babylon. 

NEMUK, Gus., Hied. Salt. 

: NEMUKA, HiNm Cissampelos. 

NEMUK KA TEZAB, Hied. Muriatic acid. 


This bird, one of the Nec^hioniiUe, inhabits 
Europe, Africa and Asia, is common in the 
peninsula and in Central and Northern India, 
but is not known in Bengal. A single pair, 
has been known to stray beyond its ordinary 
haunt so far as Britain. Its chief ^x)d is 
refuse of all kinds. This bird is evidently the 
Kite’ of Major A. Cunningham’s ‘ Ladak,’ p. 
205). He writes — “the eagle (cha-nak, or 
the ‘ black bird’) and the kite (cha-kote, or the 
white bird) are .common enough, and so 
is the large raven.” A second species of this 
genus, the N. pileatus, inhabits Africa only. 

NEOZA and Chilgoza, also Neor, Hied. 
Pinus gerardiana, Gerard’s pine. 

NEPAL. This kingdom is in Mid-Himalaya, 
between the snowy range and the valley of the 
Ganges. It is separated from I'ibet by the 
Himalaya mountains and bounded on the south 
by the British territory. The mythological his- 
tory of Nepal like that of Kashmir, commences 
with the desiccation of the valley, for ages full 
of water by a muni, called Nai muni, whence 
the name of the country Naipala, wdiose de- 
scendants swayed the country 600 years. The 
first authentic history is B.c. 844 ? years. Then 
the Kerrat tribe of eastern mountaineers b.c. 
646. Then the Snrya vansa race of rulers b.c. 
178. The Ahir, or original sovereigns began 
in A.D. 4J3. The Neverit dynasty was restored 
in A.D. 470. It was one of this dynasty, Rag- 
hoba deva, who in a.d. 880, introduced tlic use 
of the Samvat era into Nepal. In the Newar 
year 731, a.d. 1600, Jaya Eksha Mall (or Jye 
Kush Mull) divided Patan, Khatmandoo, Ba- 
nepa and Bhatgaon between his daughter and 
three sons, and one of the Bhatgaon race, in a.d. 
1721, Ranjct Maila formed an alliance witli 
Gurkha which ended in his dwn subversion 
and finally in that of all Nepal. The Gurkhali 
dynasty descended from the Udayapur Rajputs, 
occupied Kemaon and Noa kot for six or eight 
centuries prior to their conquest of Nepal in 
A.D. 1768. 


NENDOON, SiEOH. Dalbergia lanceolaria, 
ZAnn. Jil. Yielding a hard, though coarse, 
open-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

NENEK, see Kedah. 

NECERA LAPIDA, Cramer. Limacodes 


graqiosaj 


Wetter. 


moth common on the 


WQSterti side of Ceylon, with dark-brown wings. 


Nepal lies between Kumaon on the west, 
and Sikhiin on the east, at the foot of the Hima- 
laya range, between the Himalaya and the 
Terai. It is 500 miles long; east to west 
90 to 160 miles broad with an area of 54,600 
square miles. The surface generally consists 
of valleys varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 


' whioh is produced from a caterpillar that feeds above the l^ngal plains, the cs^tal of Kat- 
pn tho ^carissa and stings with virulence. mandoo is in an oval-shaped valley, 12 ipiles 

NEQPIIRON PERCNOPTERUS, Linn. long from north to south, and from east to 

Vulter gingianus, Bmtd. Perenoptema segyptiacus, ^ N., lat. 86^ 18' E., 

V. steicorAriua, Lapey, Skph, and 4,628 feet above the sea. Bhynturee, is in 

j||gqitiah vidtwre Eng. Soongra, Soonda, Sucdhi. lat. 29® 35 N., long. 79^ 30' E., and 6,615 
JPuhg biid, » J^hamah— ? feet. The slope to south and the valley 5* 

;f ; tare,' Telia borawa, Tml. The geological formation of the hilly tract con- 

v^l-murgh, Hind. sindTia, of the, Wogrea. sists of limestone, homstone, and conglonierate* 
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Racbamah — ? 
Pitri-gedda, 
Manjutiridi, 
Telia borawa, - 
SixuPho, oft 



\ ' NEPAL.' 

Vegetable productions occu^ inost remark* from whicb it is separated by the Himalaya 
able stateliness, beauty, and yariety. The cl^ chain; on the cast, by Bootan and little 
mate resembles that of southern Europe. • The state of Sikkim, from which it is separated by 
valley is bounded on the north and south by the river Teesta ; on the south, by the 
stupendous mountains. To the east and west Indian province of Tirhoot, from which it is 
by others less lofty, the western end defined dividedby the Terai, an immense forest, the east* 
principally by a low steep ridge, called Naga em part of which is called the Moray district; 
Arjoon, which passes close behind Sarribhoo and on the west, by the kingdom of Oude. Tfe.. 
Nath, and is backed by a more considerable divisions of Nepaul are Jumla, Goorkha, Nepaul^ 
one named Dhoahouk. To the eastward the Muckwanpore, and Morung. Tlie principal 
most remarkable hills are those of Ranichouk rivers which traverse the territory are the 
and Mahabut, but they do not reach the eleva- Kalee and Surgoo, which, me 9 ting at a place 
tion of Phalchouk (the highest on the south), called Pramadee, form the Goggra and Gun- 
or of Sheopoori, which is by far the highest duk. The Gunduk is supposed to rise in the 
mountain. The bottom of the valley is uneven, Himalaya, and Hows into the Ganges near 
intcraected by deep ravines, and dotl^ througli- Patna. The upper part of the river is called 
out with little hills. The country is divei-sified Saligramee, from the fossil ammonites, called 
by several inhabited valleys. The hills rise saligrani, which are found in it, and which 
towards the culminatiiig ridge of the Himalaya, the hincloos liold in veneration. To the cx- 
consist of limestone, hornstone, and conglo- treme west of Nepaul, lies AJmorah, a hill 
meratc. Owing to its elevation, Nepal enjoys station, wrested from the Ncpaulese in the 
a climate resembling that of South Europe, wars of 1815-16 ; to the extreme east is Daijel* 
Snow lies on the mountain-chain which sur- ing, another hill station, used by the Supreme 
rounds the capital, in winter, and occasionally Government of India as a sanatorium for inva* 
falls in the valley. Tlie whole region is well- lids. The principal British cities and militaiy 
watered. The Nepal kingdom extends for 500 stations which border on the Nepaul territory 
miles along the Himalaya, from the western along the line of the Ganges, are, Berhampore 
extremity of Sikkim to the eastern border of (contiguous to the Morung district), Monghyr, 
Kumaon, from which it is separated by the Patna, Dinapore, Ghazeepore, Benares, AUahsi- 
river Kali. Its capital, Kathmandhu, is 4,000 bad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Futtighur, and 
feet above the sea, and about thirty miles Bareilly ; the last-named town lying op- 
from the plains of India. The position of posite to a Ncpaulese fort called Doti, and 
the axis of the Himalaya at this part of the a few miles from the hill station of Almorah. 
range, has not been traced ; but two giant The Terai, or Turry, or Turyanee, is a long 
masses project from the axis towards the Indian strip or belt of low level land. The word pro- 
plain, the culminating peaks of which form bably, signifies low or marshy lands, but it is 
a conspicuous ^sature from Kathmandhu and sometimes, applied to the flats lying below the 
even from the Gangetic plain so that their hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well as to the 
elevation has* been correctly determined, — level tract bordering immediately on the British 
that of Dhawalgiri being 27,600 feet, and frontier. It abounds with large and lofty forest 
that of Gossainthan 24,700 feet. By these trees, the chief of which are the Sal and 
masses, the whole of Nepaul is divided into the Bechiacori pine. Some of the Sal spars 
three great river basins, that of the Karnali or reach the length of seventy to eighty feet, and 
CrogTSL to the westward, that of the Gandak in are generally considered unequalled for stren^ . 
the centre and that of the Kosi or Aran to the and durability. In tliis respect, however, they . 
eastward. Sheoporc on the water-shed between must yield to the teak, for there is this peculiariQr 
the Ghndak and the Kosi, is upwards of 10,000 in Saul, that it is seen to warp soon after hav- 
feet. Nepaul lies betwixt the 27th and 37th ing been employed in bulk for many years, rising 
parallels of latitude, separated from Tibet by the into largo figures longitudinally, and falling a 
Hamalaya mountains and hounded on the south prey to the white ants. Small quantities of 
by the Briti^ territory. The fiiythological his- gold-dust are found in the Gunduk, which runs,,, 
tory of Nepa|;l like that of Kashmir, commences through the Terai, and Cassia lignea likewise ' 
with the desiccation of the valley, for ages full produced in the jungle. It is named Singh 
of water, by a muni, called Nai muni, (whence Rowla, and is much used in Hindostan in 
the name of the country Naipala;) whose spicery: the bark of tlie root does not difi^ir ; 
descendants swayed the country 500 years, widely from cinnamon, for which it has citen 
Nepaul occupies a tract of country about been mistaken, but the bark of the truidit ' 

seven hundred and fifty miles in length, and branches possess little of the cinnaman 
sixty to erne hundred and seventy in breadth. Enormous timber trees are found in the Terai. 
^tuated between 26® 81' and 30^ N.lat. It In addition to the Sal, and the Bechiacouri 
is botdided on the north by a part of Tibet, pine, are to be found the Sissoo, the Setti-savd, 
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4^? wood, the Kalikset, d war; and it is likewise, occasionally distiii-’ 
: ^ of blwk w^, the Sajk, the Burra, the guished from Deo Pattin, by the appellations of 
- amm rad theMoolta. Besides these, there is Lallit^Patun and LaU-Paton. It is a n« nt er 
^ a small quantity of ebony. These woods con- town than KbHftnnT»j^TO 
stitute in a great measure the commercial Blmtgong \a perhaps still more superior to 
we^th ofNepaul. Wood merchants congregate KUatmandoo, for though tlie least 
at Inc southernmost point of the forest near the of the three towns in point of size, yet its build- 
river Gunduk, because of the facility preaentod ings in general have a more stri’lang appear- 
by that river of floating the timber to Calcutta, qnce ; and its streets if not much wider, are at 
Beyond the Terai, and still bearing its name, events much cleaner tlian those of tlje me- 
is a range of hills of about the same width, at tropolis, a distinction which it owes to its ad- 
the northern base of which commences the mirablc brick pavement. Bhatgong lies E. by 
Nepaul valley, nearly oval in sha]>c, alsmt Khatmandoo, at a distance of nearly eight 

twrive miles from north to south, and nine miles. ^ Its ancient name was Dhurmapa- 
liailes from east to west. Its circuit has been tun, and it is called by the Newar, Khopo- 
rbughly estimated by the inhabitants at twenty- ^*7 whom it is also described to resemble 
five coss, or from forty to fifty miles. The figure tlic Dumroo, or guitar of Mahadco. 
range of mountains to the north of the valley It is the favorite residence of the brahmins 
is Stupendous ; the ranges to the cast and west "I Nepaul, contaimng many more families 
are much less lofty, the immediate heiwl of the that order, than Kliatmandoo and Patun to- 
valley to the westward being defined principally gether. 

by a low, steep ridge covered with brushwood. KiHhipom- occupies the summit of a low hill. 
At tlie foot of the northern range, situated about three miles west of Patun. It was at one 
upon the eastcra bank of a small river called time thts seat of an independent prince ; and 
the Bishenmuttce, in iat. 27° 42' N. ; long. 85° its reduction cost the Goorkhali prince so much 
E., stands the city of Khatmandoo, the capital trouble, that in resentment of the resistance 
of Nepaul. It is not the largest of the towns in miule by the inhabitants, he barbarously caused 
the.valley, but it is the residence of the rajah, all the males, wliom he captured in it, to be 
or ruler of Nepaul. In length, Khatmandoo deprived of their noses. ’ 

may measure about a mile; its breadth is incon- Clwbar is also situated on an eminence, 
siderable, nowhere exceeding half and seldom which with that of Kirthipoor, forms a kind of 
extending beyond a quarter of a mile. The saddle hill. 

town is distinguished in ancient books, as Gor- Ncjiaul contains every variety of climate, 
goolputten: the Newar call it Yindcs, whilst The fourth of it lies in the hot plains of the 
among the Parbuttia, or mountaineers, it is Ganges, and the remaining three parts lie on the 
styled Kultipoor, an appellation which seems to slope of the ffimalaya from tlie elevation of five 
proceed from the same source with Khatmandoo, thousand feet up to the limit offierpetual snow, 
tmd derived, it is believed, from its numerous It is alleged to contain from' forty-three thousand 
wooden temples, which arc among the most to fifty thousand square miles; and to have two 
striking objects in tiie city. These edifices are million inhabitants. It may be called the Swit- 
not confined to the body of die town, but are zcrland of India ; but its area is equal to that of 
scattered over its environs, particularly along three Switzerlands, while the amount of its popu- 
Ibe sides of a quadrangular tank, or reservoir lation is no more than one-third part as pren t 
of water. The houses are of brick and tile, ITie height ofNepaul above the level of tho sea 
with pitched or painted roofs. On the street is about four thousand feet. The therm<hn^ 
ride tlicy have frequently enclosed wooden bal- ter notwithstanding this height, ranges to 87° ite 
oonies of open carved work, and of a singular usual height about noon varies from 81° to 84°. 
ifkriiitHi ; the front piece, instead of rising per- A little after sunrise, it stands between 60° and 
^ndicularly, projecting in a sloping direction 54°, but it is occasionally as low as 47. At 
^jtowf^ the eves of the roof. They are of two, nine in the morning, it fluctuates from 62° to 
Huree, and four stories, and almost without a 66°. The mean temperature in March is 67°. 
ringle exception are of a mean and poor apjiear- Tlie seasons are pretty nearly 4ie as 
ance. Tho streets arc exceedingly narrow, and those of Upper Ilindostan. The rains com- 
■ . very filthy. mence alittlc earlier, say in the month of May, 

-.cJ The cityofJFhtttnisofthcnext importance, and set in from the 8. E. quarter; they ate 
V^Mocoupies a rising spot of ground, situated usually very abundant, and break up towi^ 
Tlhput two miles S. by E. of Khatmandoo, and the middle of October, In the westof Nepal are 
to the confltiehce of the Munnohra, Took- the Gurang and Magar tribes, wilh fea- 
pjriia and Bhagurutty rivers. The figure ascrib- tures of an extreme Mongolian type, full of auir- 
to it, is that of the i^uoro, or wheel of tial ardour and energy. They are known tta the 
^nttrain. Patun is called YcUodes by the Ne- Goorkha soldiers. They have considerable, in* 
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tellcctual ability. The lands of Nepaul proper Lirnbichhong ; Balali ; Sang-i;«ing ; Dumi ; 
are cultivated almost without exception by Ne- Kbaling ; Dungmali. 

war who arrange themselves into several castes Broken trih^ of Nejpaul. — Darhi : Denwar ; 
and orders* and their peasantry into first, second, Pahri ; Chepang ; Brahmu ; Vayu ; Kuswar ; 
third and fourth classes. The Parbattiah tribe, Kusimda ; Tharii. 

called Dhcrwara, cultivate the western lands at The martial classes of Nepaul are, the 
Nurkale, &c. Amongst the Ncpaulese, the Khas, Magar and Gurung, each comprising a 
hindoo distinction prevails of brahmans and very numerous clan or race, variously ramified 
khetri witli tlicir various sub-divisions, viz. : and sub-divided. It has been calculated that 
of Newar, confined almost to the valley of there are in Nepaul no less than thirty thou- . 
Nepaul: tlie Dherwar aiidMargi, the husband- sand Dakhriah, or soldiers off the roll by rota^ 
men and fishermen of the western districts ; tion, belonging to the above three tribes. Their 
and the Bhotiah who occupy generally Kachar, energy ol* character, love of enterprise, and free- 
though some families arc planted in the lower dom from the shackles of caste, are conspicuous, 
lands. The Bhaina are said to be separatists and in tlie opinion of competent judges, they 
from the Newar, who shave their lieads like are by far the best soldiers in India ; their 
Bhotiah. To the eastward of Ne])aul, some gallant spirit and unadulterated military habits 
districts arc occupied by Limbu, Naggankotc might be relied on for fidelity, 
and others. The great aboriginal stock of the >i'he Newtu- compose tlie army, engross aU 
inhabitants of the mountains east of the nver situations of trust, wlicther civil or military, 
Kali, as m Nepaul, is Mongol, the martial classes and are confined almost to the valley of Nepaul. 
of Nepaul are the Khas, Magor and Gurung, 'pjje Dherwar and Mhargi are the husbandmen 
each comprising a very numerous clan or race .,nd fishers of the western districta; and the 
variously suh-divided. The Eldiariah, who lihootia, though some families of them are planted 
8pc.ik the Khas language, are descendants more iu the lower lands, occupy, generally speaking, 
or less pure of Rajputs and other Khetri. such parts of the Kachar as are included in the 
The Chepang, ITaigu and Kusundu are three Nepaul teiTitorics. The Bharaa are a sort of 
tribes residing amongst the other inhabitants of separatists from the Newar, suinKised to amount 
the valley. In Nepaul is a jiertect maze ol dia- to five thousand ; they shave their heads like the 
Iccts. Beginning from the Singhaleela range wc Bhootia, observe many of ' the religious rites, 
find Limhu or Kiraiita which goes west as far as ^ycll as civil costume of the latter, in a 
the Dudkoosi river, in longitude 8(5° 44. dialect of whose language they are said to 
Sherwill found the Gurung in the higher parts preserve their sacred writing*. To the east- 
of Singhaleela, closely connected with whom are ^^ard of Nepaul some districts are inhabited by 
the Munni. Along the lower hills are the Ma- Bimboo, Naggunkot and others. The Newar 
gar, who extend to the west as far as Paljm. arc divided into several castes or orders, most 
Somewhere about here we should apparently Erlach derive their origin, like those among 
place the Brahmu, Chepang, llayu or Vayu, and the more ancient hindoos, from a primitive 
Knsiimhha. In Central Nepaul are the Newar, classification, according to trades and oceupa- 
Pahri, and Brahmo, a dialect of Magar, also tions. The peasantry of the Parbattiah, or luU- 
tho Darahi or Dorhi, Dauwar and Paksya. peoifie, are divided into four classes, denomi- 
Tho Tharu live in the Terai, between Chuinpar „ated Awal, Doom, Seoom and Charani, liter- 
rum and the Khatmandoo valley, as far Vest as .^Uy first, second, third and fourth. The Awal 
the river Gandak. Ihcse last four are classed peasants ];)ossess five ploughs and upwards'; 
among Indo-Gcrnianic languages. The rest the Doom have from one to five ; the Seoom are 
are Turanian, with more or less infusion of tfiosc who, without being proprietors of ploughs, 
Ilin^i. The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of ^rc considered to be at the head of a few or 
Hindi is spoken all over Nepaul and is the more labourers ; and the lands of Nepaul proper 
court language. West of this again comes the are cultivated, almost witliout exception, by 
Palpa„then the Thaksya, Sunwar, and Sarpa, Newar; those to the westward, as Noorkale, 
the dialects of Kumaon and Gurhwal, which ^j.., by the Parbatty tribe, called Dherwam. 
carry us ^n to the Milchan of Kunawar, the -phe ryots or peasantry are distinguish# 
Hun^i, aiid Tibarskad north of it. Dr. Hun- also into Koohrya and Perja. The fonner are , 
ter gives the Nepaul races as under : those settled in bertlia proprietory, or 

Nepaul^ East < to West. — Serpa ; Sunwar ; rent-free lands, and are not liable ti> be 
Gurung; Murmi; Magar ; Khaksya ; Fakhya ; by government for any services, excepl 
Newar ; Limbu. repair of roads, and attendance in the 

Kirofnti Ormpi East Nepaul — Kiranti ; Eo- upon particular occasions. The Eerju, 

; Rungchenbung j Chhingtan^a; Nach- occupy lands actually belonging to the prince, 
hereng ; Weling ; Yakua ; Chourasya ; Kul- though perhaps in the immediate possession ^ 
Tbulwigya ; Babingya; .Lohorong; jagheerdars, arc, on the contrary, obliged to 
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various services, hoik at the call of the phoregetic elements Serpa and ^pcha ramble 
V jighecrd^ and of the prince* The great spoken Tibetan. 

r aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of the moun- The Gurung andMagar tribes are small, with 
■ east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, features of an extreme Mongolian type, fall of 

is Mongol. The fact is inscribed, in charac- martial ardour and energy. They are known 
’ ters so plain, upon their faces, forms, and as the Groorkha soldiers. They have consi- 
languages, that we may well dispense with the dcrable intellectual ability. The Newar have 
^ superfluous and vain attempt to trace it histori- Tibetan features with a fair and ruddy com- 
cally in the meagre chronicles of barbarians, plexion. The lan^iage of the Magar, Gurang 
Lassa and Digurchec, in Thibet, two large cities, and Newar is chiefly Tibetan. Furdier east 
are great far depdts ; they are only forty marches are the Keranti, Murmi and others, 
from Khatmandoo. Beautiful dresses made of The KJias or dominant race, according to 
furs are brought by the native merchants from Manu, are outcastc military tribes, 
faese cities ; a fur cloak with thick silk lining. Goorha race ruling in Nepaul, claim to 

‘ can be had for one hundred and flfty Moree Rajputs, but Mr. Hodgson says they are bas- 
rupees, in British money little more than ten brahmans, descendants of brahman immi- 
pounds. grants and women of the hills, said to be of 

The mountainous parts of Nepaul are rich in mixed origin, but brave and fierce, and by the 
mines of iron and copper. The coppei- is of a very Chinese called Ku-m Ka-li. Not only are 
superiorkind.and before the opening of a trade they brave and skilful soldiers, but they are 
' between Great Britain and India, was prefer- wonderfully advanced in the art of fabricating 
red for consumption in the territories of the t^e implements of war : they cast their own 
king of Oude to that exported from Britain, ordnance, manufacture their own muskets, shot, 
Lead mines, yielding also a proportion of powder, and cartridge-boxes; in fact, every 
silver, are to be found in Moulkote, and it is instrument or weapon used in civilized warfare 
supposed that there are gold mines to the north, often clumsily enough, but capable of being 
though asyet no traces of gold have been dis- used, with effect. The Goorka conquerors of 
covered excepting m tlie beds of the torrent Nepaul now compose the army ; they have 
which rush through Kachar to the eastward. grants of land called jaghires, on which they live 
Katmandoo is situated at the junction of the when not actually on service. They are a 
Bhagmutty and Bishmutty, and contains a handsome and independant race, priding them- 
population of 30,000 inhabitants. A tradition selves upon not being able to do anything but 
is current in Nepaul that the valley of Katman- fight ; and have a free and sometimes noble car- 
doo was at some former period a lake, and it is riage like the Tryolcse. The Goorka and 
difficult to say in whibh character it would have Bhutan!, on the east, and the Lahuli and Kana- 
appeared the most beautiful. The valley of war! on the west, dwelling amongst the valleys 
Nepaul is almost unrivalled in its fertility, sup- of the Himalaya, are according to Cunningham, 
porting as it does in comfort and plenty a popu- mixed races, between the Bhot family of 
lation of 400,000 inhabitants, being 300. per- Tibet and the hindoo race of the south. In 
sons to the square mile. Throughout its wdiolc feature and figure, the true Goorka are always 
leiigth and breadth not a stone is to be found : remarkable, from their broad Chinese or 
it is well-watered ; its temperature is delightful, Tartar-like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat 
the thermometer in the hottest month seldom nose and meagre whiskers, as well as the stout 
reaches 76°, in the coldest never falls below square make and sturdy limbs. The Goorka, 
30°. In phonology the Nepaul languages have in every description of costume, and in all 
a strong resemblance to each other and to tlie degree of raggodness, are to be seen mingled 
A Lepcha is more Tibetan in its with inhabitants of Kumaon, Sirmor,*and 

it^minals than the others, having about 70 per Gurwhal. In 1792, the Goorka race mas- 
' icint* of consonants, m forming no less than 14. tered the whole of the valley of Nepaul, and 
Bilk^Khdin^ anything,” becomes tham. The the hill country from Sikhim to the Gogra and 
i^P^pa resembles the spoken Tibetan, having a party of them crossed the Himalaya, and 
ijbOat 34 per cent, of nearly the some conso- appeared suddenly before Teeshoe Loomboo. 
nailts. The other languages are more vocalic. The Llama and priests hastily evacuated their 
-IfUl p a considerable portion of nasals, convents, and fled to Lhassa, and the place 
: w the exception of Sunwar and Magar. In was plundered by the Goorka, who retired 
Stmwar, 6ut^ and Newar, m is absent or immecliately with their booty. The Tibetans 
Newari is the most vocalic of the whole, applied to China for aid, and an army was eol*^ 
and la being almost the only consonantal lected for the punishment of this act of unpro** 
^^^^termim In thm possessing labial fini^ voked outrage. The Goorka submitted 
f JNepaul group is moi^coiisonantal than the east conditionally to fae CShmesecommander^^^v^ 

^ ^^^dangctic language In their imposed «a tribute and triemdid^ m 
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I>efcin, b€i^^,e8 restitution of all the booty taken I chee and Teesta rivora ceded under this treaty, 
at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took hostages for ‘ were made over to Sikkim, 
the perf^^ce of these stipulations. The The murder of Guggun Singh, a favourite of 
rajah of Sikhim was at the s^e time taken the maharani and the massacre of thirty-one 
under Clunero protection. (Recked towards of the most influential chiefs in 1846, paved the 
the east by these events, the Goorka extended ^^y for the rise of Jung Bahadoor to the office 
their dominion wratward, subjugating Kum^n, minister, and he was created a maha^ 

SirinugOT. and all the hill country to the Su^ ^ajah by the maharajah of Ncpaul, and invested 
lej. men W llastm^ commenced his admi- ^^h the perpetual sovereignty of two provinces, 
nistrationjtheir dommon extended as far aa TIeefiectedthemarriage ofasonaudtwodauffli- 
the river Te^ta to the eaat, and westward to ters into the royal fainily of Ncpaul. Duriiictthe 
the Sutlej, thus occupying the whole of the mutiny of 1 8.57, and the subsequent campaigns, 
strong country in the mountainous tract which j„ng Bahadur rendered assistance to the Bril 
stretches on the northern bordem of India, he- rc-ocenpation of Goruckpore, the re- 

tween that and the highkn^ of 1 artary. Ihcy gaptnre of T.ucknow, and the subsequent capture 
had acquired these territories during the pro- of the rebels who infested the Torai. In con- 
ceding 50 ye^, from many disunited hill si.ieration of those services ho was created a 

chiefe whom they dispossessed, exterminating the Grand Cross of the Batli, and 

the families as each raja ieJl befbre them, ^ treaty cnncliulcd on 1st November 

The early intercourse ol the British Govern- jgqo, the tract of torritory on the Oudh 
ment with Ncpaul wm exclimvely of a com- frontier, which had been ceiled to the British 
mercial nature. British political relations with Government in 1816, was restored to Ncpaul. 
it date from the invasion of the valley by the The Nepaulcsc nsuallv estimate the popu- 
Goorka isice under rajah Pirthee Narain. lotion of Nepanl at 5,200,000 or 5,600,000, 

In 1767, the Newar rajah of Katmandoo, jg probably not more than 2,000,000. 

being hard-preased by the Goorka, applied The city of Katmandoo contains from 30,000 
for assistance to the British Government. Aid ^ 35,000 inhabitants. The area of the king- 
was granted, and Captain Kinloch was des- about 54,000 Kquaro miles. Its revenue 

patched with a small force in the middle of jg miknown, but is supposed to be about 43 
the rainy season. He was, however, compelled The Goork.ns imy no tribute to the 

by the deadly climate of the Terai to retire. British Government, Imt every five years a 

The Goorka chief, meeting but a feeble resist- mission is sent from Katmandoo with presents to 
ance, overran Ncpaul, and oxtiuguished the p(>bbi. Previous to the Ncpaul war in 1814 
Newar dynasty, and was eventually recognized tioorkas had extended tiieir conquests west- 

by the British Government as ra>h of Ncpaul. ^s far as the Sutlej. By the 5th Article 

l*or several years previous to 1 <92, the Goor- 'J’^gaty of 18 15, thcNcpaulcse renounced 

ka power had been extending their conquests .^^\\ to the countries west of the Kali, and 

in the direction of libet. Ihcy had advanced l^ritish were loft in possession of the whole 
as far as Digarchi, tlie Llama of which place of liills from the Gogra to tlie Sutlej, 

was spiritual father to the emperor ol Cliina. Kumaon and the Debra Jloon were annexed to 
Incensed by the plunder of the sacred tenijiles tJie British dominions, and the rest of the ter- 
of Digarchi, the emperor of China despatched a ritory, with the exception of Subathoo, Raen- 
large army to punish tlie Nepaul rajah and giirh, Sundoch, and a few other military posts, 
the Groorkas concluded an ignominous treaty was restored to the liill rajalis from whom it 
with the Chinese within a few miles of their had been conquered ])y tlic Nepaulcse. In Ne- 
capital. War between the Goorka and the paid they use the hark of Photina dubia or 
British was formally declared on lat November MespiJus bcngalcnsis I’or dyeing scarlet. Nepaul 
1814. An arduous campaign, in which the is said to contain 1,940,000 inhabitants, of which 
Goorkas fought moist bravely and with much 500,000 are huddhists. The Nepauleso were 
success, left the British in possession of the defeated by Sir David Ouchterlony on the 28th 
hills west of the Kalee, and the Goorkas dis- February 181 6, and the Nepaul war ended on thefcf . 
posed to treat for peace; Negociationa were 12th March 1816. Nepaul ceded Kumaon by \ 
however, twice broken oif by the Goorkaa re- the convention of Almorah on the 27th April 
fusing to comply with the demand for the 1816 . — Sir John Shof'e^ Land. As. Ttwns^^ 
cession of the Terai, and hostilities were there- Vol. ii, p. 30 ; ThmMt£^ Prinsep, p. 270 ; 8an» 
fi>re vigoroysly pushed by the British Govern- Com. Report ; Smithes Five Years at Mtpmu^ 
ment till the 4th March 1816, when the Ne- Yol. i, p. 63. See Buddha, India, Inscriptioitf, v 
•paulesa ooihmissioners delivered to Sir David Katmandu, Khas, Krat, Lepcha, Lidlbu, Ne- 
Oachterloby ^ trea^ of Segowlee duly signed war, Sanskrit, •Shawl-goat, Tope, 
ftnd executed. , The hill lands east of the Nu- NEPAL CHILLY, Capsicum fnitescens* 
chee, and port of Ibe Terai between the Nu- £mn., also Capsicum minimum. 
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NEPAL HORSE-SHOE BAT, see Cheirop- 
teri- 

NEPAL PAPER PLANT, see Daphne can- 
nabina, also Thymelete. 

NEPAL PIGMY SHREW, Sorex hodgsoni, 
Bhf. 

NEPAT^WOOD SHREW, Sorex nemon- 
Va^s, Hodff. 

NEP^LA, Sans. Ncpalain, SiNGir. Cro- 
ton seed. 

' NEPAL AM, Tkl. Jatropha curcas, L . — 
B* iii, 68G. 

NEPALA VEMU, Tel. The exact transla- 
tion of this name is “ hitter croton.” The 
Sans. syn. is Jwarantaka, which in IP., who 
renders it Medicago csculenta, is Jwarapah, p. 
35G, lit*, “ feA'cr removing.” The only plant 
answering this description is Croton cascarilla 
of S. America. The name would indicate the 
existence of a plant with similar properties in 
India. »Somc kinds of Phyllanthus have hitter 
roots, but are only used as diuretics. Croton 
and Jatropha possess drastic but not antifebrile 
properties. 

NEPALEJE, IIoon-Lino, Tiiib. Syn. of 
Picrorrhiza. 

NEPALUM, Tel. Croton tiglhun. 

NEPENTHACE.E, Lindl. Ilic pitcher- 
plant stribe of one genus and six species. The 
pitcher-plant grows on grassy hills about Am- 
wee, near the Jyntca hills and crawds along the 
ground. — '-Hooker^ Him, t/oier., Vol. xi, p, 315. 

NEPENTHES DLSTILLATORIA. 

N. indica, Lam, | N, phyllainphora. 

Cliu-long-tzo, CirrN. 

- . The natives of Anihoyna believe that rain 
will fall if they empty the pitcdicr. N. amjmll- 
lacca, JaeJe,^ and N. rafftesiana, Jack,,, grow in 
Singapore. One species gro>vs in Ceylon ; scvc- 
1^1 species occur in Borneo. The Dutch call 
^is plant Kaniickens kruyd, or the can-fniit, 
from its singular form. — Pennant^s Hindoostan, 
’Pol, i, jp. 236 ; Benmt, 

NEPENTHES of Homer (Odyss. iv, 1. 221) 
supposed by some to have been hemp, Cannabis 
sativa. It has also been suppased that opium 
was the Nepenthe of Homer . — PowelVs Hand- 
}m1c^ Vol, i, 321 . 

NEPEEA, SiNou. Caryota urens, Limi, 

AMBOINICA, Linn, Syn. of 
'Anispindes ovata, 72. Br, 

NBlPETA CILIAEIS, BentJi. 

N. leucophylla, BL 1 Zufa yabis, Panj. 

It occurs in the Punjab Himalaya, at' from 
4,000 to 8,000 feet and is given in sharbat for 
fever and' cough.*— '7!)i*. J,L, Stoivairty h.1). 

NEPBTA DISTICHA, Bl, Syn. of Aniso- 
meles ovata, • 

' NEPETA MALIB^CA, Linn. flyn. cof 
: Anisomeles maUbagi^' Br, 


NEPETA RUDEEALIS, Badrahyboya, 
Poiueirs Hand^bookf FbL i,^. 366. 

NEPHELIUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Sapindacese. Under the Canareae and 
Mahratta names Andgerce and Yaroo, Dr. Gib- 
son mentions a tree grooving in Canara and 
Sunda, above the ghaut chiefly at the Nilcoond 
and southern jungles. Wood said to be service- 
able in house-building. Mr. Tliwaites notices 
in Ceylon, Nephcliuin bifoliatum, T?iw,y a 
imxlerate-sizcd tree on the lower BaduUa road 
from Kandy, at no great elevation which flowers 
in April : Nepholiuin eximium, a large tree, of 
the central province, at an elevation of 1,000 
to 2,000 feet, Howlers in May and fruits in July, 
and Nephelium erectum, I'hw,, also of the cen- 
tral ]n*oviuce, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. 
Three species of the genus arc celebrated for 
their fruits, viz., N. litchi, 7>oa.’ the litehi of 
sontli eastern Asia : N. longanuni, the longan 
of China : and N. lappacenm, the rambutan of 
the Malay peninsula. Dr. Mason mentions a 
small inferior Tenasscrim fruit as the red nephe- 
linm, eaten by the natives only, though be- 
longing to the same genua which produces the 
famous lichi, and hearing its fruit in bunches 
like that. One of the indigenous Nephelium 
trees, a wild rambutan of Tenasscrim, bears a 
fruit ’whose suhacid is very agreeable to the 
j)alate, and miicdi resemhlea that of the rain- 
hiitan so famous at Malacca. Malays say it 
is the wild rambutan, and the tree certjiinly 
belongs to the same gen ns, the species known 
are N. lappaeeum, lichi ; longan, riinasum, 
rubrum, vcrticillatum and variabilc. — Mason ; 
Thw, En. PI. Zeyl.y Vol, i, p, 57 ; Vovjt, 

NEPHELIUM LAPPACEUM, Limiy Mant. 

Iliimbut ; ll;iinbiit-an, Maiay. 

The rhambut-an fruit is produced in hunches 
terminally ; the pulp, which surrounds a seed 
of the size and flavour of a cob-nut, is trans])a- 
rent, and of a delicate sweetish ticid flavour ; 
it is in appearance not much unlike the fruit of 
the arbutus, but larger, of a brighter red, and 
covered 'with coarser hair or soft spines, from 
whence it derives its name. The part eaten is a 
gelatinous and almost transparent pulp surround- 
ing the kernel, of rich and pleai^nt acid. — 
Low^s Saratvaky p, 73 ; MarsdevUs History of 
Bmnatray p, 101 . 

NEPHELIUM LITCin, W, ^ A. 

Dimocarnus lichi, Lour. 1 Euphoria HchJ, Desfi 
Scytalia lichi, 72ox&. | 

Tan-li : Lichi, Chin. | Kaleng ken : Lichi, Maiat. 

This tree, a , native of China, is an ever- 
green, and grows to a large size. The fruit is 
of a dark-brown colour, and contains a glutinous 
yellow sweet soft of pulp ; in British India It is 
not much prized — perhaps" from i^ ipferi^^ 
quality to ^e Chines^ ^iiV lfhich 
esteemed. The fruit rip^ ^ March 
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April, llie tree grows in all parts of China. ] which it enters below the town of Baroach by 
The sun-dried firuits are largely exj^rted from a wide estuary, after a course of 801 miles. It 
Fuh-kien and Canton provinces being in de- receives tlie IleiTim, Samarsee, 60 miles ; Suk- 
mand as a marriage present or dessert at feasts, tlia, 70 miles ; and about 60,000 scjuare miles 
— Jliddelly Smith* are drained. The river, notwitlistanding the 

NEPHELIUM LONGAN, Camb. great width of its bed in some jjarts of it» 

Kuphoria longiina, . 2>im. I .Dimocarpus longan, ^pper course, is scarcely anywhere coiltinu- 

Scytalia longan, Lour. | ously navigable ft^r any considerable dis- 

Lung-yen, Chin. | Poovuttu maram, Tam. tance, in con8e({uencc of the innumerable baaH 

A tree of the peninsula of India, the Khassia ‘dtic rocks scattered over its channel. It is 
hills, the Malay peninsula, Cochin-China and regarded tis the boundary between Hindustan 
China. A moderate-sized tree, having a straight and the Deccan. Its ancient name as found 
trunk and fine globular head. It occurs in in the Puranas is Rewa; audit bears a high 
Coimbatore, but is rare in the Bombay pre.si- reputation for sanctity. Local devotees some- 
dency, being confined to their Race or green- times place it above the Ganges ; and there is 
wood jungles. In China, it gro>vs in Fuh-kicii, ^ raying that, whereas it is necessary to bathe 
Kwang-tun and Kwang-si- It is more easily riic Ganges to obtain forgiveness ‘ of sins, 
grown than the litchi. The fruit is globular, the same object is attained by mere contem- 
it is not eipial to the Litchi. The wood is plution of tlic Narbada. The source is at 
white, hard, and close grained.— Z>rs. PVifjht Amarkantak, a massive llat-toppcd hill, fbrm- 
and Oibson ; Voigt, Smith, j). 155. ‘ the eastern terminus of that long mountain 

NEPHRITE, jade, or axe-stone, the Yashm range which runs right across the middle of 
or Sang-i-yjishm, so much valued in Cliina, is | India Irom Ayc.st to. east. South of the Hima- 

fonnd in Central Asia, New Zealand and Western ’nya there is no place ol equal celebrity so 

America. See Jade. isolated on every side from habitation and 

NEPHRODIUM VlLIX MAS, see Filix civilisation. The river bubbles np gently in a 

nnivS. Honifjberger. taiik in one of the undulating glades 

NEPOTISM, see Polyandry. on the summit of the mountain. But soon the 

NEPTLJNUS PELAGICUS, and, N. sail- waters are reinforced by the countless springs 
guinolentus, species of Crabs. which abound in thase trap-rock^ formations, 

NEPU, Tfjl. Fire. ^ course of some tliree miles from the 

NEPA’aN, Bltrmbse. Plantain, Musa para- source, the abrupt edge of the Amarkantak pla- 
disiaca. reached. There it tumbles over the ledge 

NER, Hind. Skimmia laurcola. ^ basaltic cliff with a sheer descent of 

NERA, or Nerar, Tel. ? of the Nalla Mallai, seventy feet, a glistening sheet of water against 
the Syzigium lambolana. intensely dark rock. These, the first, and 

NERA, Hind. Rhododendron anthopogon. perhaps the loveliest, of all the many falls of 
NERA, Malay. Palm wine. Narbada are called Kapila-dhara. A 

NERADI, Tel. Syzigium jambolanum, call- ^lort distance from ^he stream is another fall 
cd Neradee in Kurnool, and is a very useful of lesser height^ called Dudhdhara, or the 
wood, of a light sepia colour, of medium hard- ‘ »^tream ol milk, the myth being that once the 
ness, and used generally as planks. river here ran with that liquid. Thus far tlie 

NERAMEDIIA, sec Kali. river s course constantly interrupted by rocks 

NERAND GAUM, a town and river in Nag- islands, has been frequently tortuous. But 

below^ Kamnagar for several miles down to 
NERASI, Tel. Eljeodendron roxburghii, Mandla it Hows in a comparatively straight 
W. 4* A. unbroken expanse of blue waters, 

NJERASO, Uria. In Ganjam and Gumsur, l>ctween banks adorned with lofty trees. 'I^ese 
a tree with an extreme height of 25 feet, and a pools or reaches (called “ doh by the natives) 
circumference of 2| feet. Height from the rivers ol the Central Provinces 

ground to the intersection bf the first branch, 8 ^re reckoned as gems in the landscape. The 
feet. It ia tolerably common and burnt tor Hoh or pool ol the Narbada, between Ramnagar ; 
firewood. Plough-shares are sometimes made of Mnndla, is quite the finest of them. all. • 

the wood. * The bark is used medicinally for banks for a considerable distance bo- 

wounds.— Captetw Macdonald. ^ween Mundlcysir and Chiculdah are from forty 

NERBUDDA, a river of Central India, which to seventy feet high, and consist, independent 
rises in the dominions of the rajah of Rewah a thin upper layer of rich vegetable mo?d4» 
at Amarkuntak, a jungly table-land in lat. distinct strata of alluvium, % upper 

22® 39'i long. 81*“ 49' from 3,500 to 6,000 which is very light coloured contains a great 
feet ateve iho^ sea. It runs nearly due west qi^tity of indurated marl, and is strongly 
with occasion^ bends, to the Gulf of Cambay, impregnated with muidate of soda or common 
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wbich the natives extraot by liidviatioa and 
imbiUquent evaporation by the sun in shallow 
oompartinents near the banks, and they sell 
it to the poorer classes, particularly the Bhecls, 
in the neighbourhood. This stratum is usually 
jfrom thirty to forty feet thick. The one on 
which it reposes, and from which it is divided 
by' a strongly marked horizontal line, and a 
difference of colour (this last being of a redder 
hue) contains a very large proportion of car- 
bonate of soda in general, but slightly conta- 
minated by the muriate. This bed rarely ex- 
ceeds ten or hileen feet thick, and rests imme- 
diately on the basalt forming the bed of the 
river. In the dry season, both these salts form 
a thick efflorescence on the. surface of the bank, 
and this alone is collected by the natives. That 
from the lower bed forms an article of export 
for the use of the washermen, &c., &c., but the 
soda itself is not extracted like the common 
salt, nor is its value but in the above way known. 
The bed of the Narbada, consisting for a consi- 
derable portion of its course of basaltic rocks 
gives rise to numerous shallows and small falls. 
Of these, the principal are, one at Deyree, where 
the river is much contracted, a second at 
Semadarah, a little below Mhysir, and a third 
at the Hum Pahl, or Deer s Leap below Chicul- 
dah, whence, till its entrance into Guzerat, the 
Stream finds its way contracted to within half 
its usual breadth between two hilly ranges, 
its course being much impeded, so as to render 
navigation impracticable, by large masses and 
elevated ridges of the rock. Passing higher up 
the stream from Mundleysir, the northern bank, 
after about thirty miles becomes rocky and pre- 
cipitous and consists of gently inclined beds 
cldefly of greenstone slate, containing interpos- 
ed mica in small grains. But the island of Mun- 
datta and part of the opposite bank appear most- 
ly to consist of hornstone slate of a reddish 
or greenish grey and sometimes porphyritic. 
Above this, for a considerable distance is, on 
e^h bank, a very wild woody tract, resembling 
that already noticed below Cliiculdah, except- 
ing that the river is in general deep and less 
omtructed by rocks. This part consists 
of a succession of low hills and deep ravines, 
teid water-com’ses is covered with high thick 
itoests, and is scarcely capable of being travel- 
led in most pai'ts for seven or eight miles from 
the river by any but foot-passengers. Iron ore 
abounds, but the country being almost desolate, 
it is Only smelted at Kantcole and Chundgurh, 
fbr the supply of Ihc Indore and neighbouring 
; iharkets. It is of a good quality, but from the 
> Bnperfect mode of working the melal is little 
^tcepting for common purposes. ^ The 
yli^y tract b^ow Chicnldah is better populate, 
fay wild Bheei tribes, and 
>^< 00 ^ on the souihem bank are the Bajpeejdy 


hills inhabited by the coolie tribe. In &e8e 
hills are situated the several cornelian mines. 
From Burwaee to Chiculdah, the whole valley 
from the Satpoora to the Vindya mountains, is 
nearly level, well-watered, cultivated and 'in- 
habited. At Jubbulpoor and in the neighbour- 
hood of Saugur, fossil mammalia, shells and sili- 
ciffed palms have been recently discovered. 
Fossil shells have also been found in some of 
the trap hills, which have broken up the sand- 
stones near tlie sources of the Taptee. This 
river is separated from the Narbada by a range 
of basaltic mountains; and having the same 
direction as the Narbada, its whole coume ap- 
pears to be in the basaltic formation. — Central 
Provinces Gazetteer ; Dr. Coplaindy Vbl. i, of 
tlie Btnnhay hiterarxf Transactions Jour, of 
Asiatic Soc.j FoZ. xiii, 616*517. See N. 
W. corner of Map. 

NEREDI-CIIETTU, Tel. Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. Neredi-pandoo, Tel. Its 
fruit. — t fVilld, ; Swartz. 

NEREDU, Tel. Eugenia jambolana, Lam.^ 
li. ii, 484, Syzygium jam. W. 6^ A. 

NEREMJENA, near Patun Sangee in Nag- 
poor. 

NEREOCYSTIS LUTKEANA, one of the 
algso, forms dense forests in Norfolk Bay and 
all about Sitcha. Its stem resembles whip- 
cord and is often 300 feet long and terminates in 
a large air vessel, 6 or 7 feet long, and crowned 
with a bunch of dichotomous leaves, each 30 
or 40 feet in length. The sea otter when 
fish-fishing rests on the colossal air vessels of . 
this giant sea weed, and its stems furnish fish- 
ing tackle. — Ilartwig. 

NERGUNDI, Bexg. Vitex negundo, Linn . ; 

RoxJ} * Ic 

NERIJA DICHOTOMA, JBo.r6. Syn. of 
Elajodendron roxburghii, W. ^ A. 

NERIJA MANU or Nerasi, Tel. Elceo- 
dendrou roxburghii, IV. ^ A, 

NERIKU, Tam. See Olay. 

NERINJI, Tam. Neringil, Maleal. Tri- 
bulus lanuginosus, Lmn. ; Roxh . ; JV» ^ 
NERION PODODENDRON, Gk. Syn. of 
Nerium oleander. 

NERITA, a genus of Gasteroppdous mol- 
lusca, the type of die family NerltidcB. 

NERITII)^, a family of molluscs, as under : 

Nerita, the Nerite, rac. 116, sp. fossil, 60 $p. 
Sulhpenera. — ^Neritom^ fossil. 

Neritopsis, rec, 1 sp, fossil, 20 sp. 

Velates. /oMi?. 

Fileolus, fo88tl,S sp. 

NerltiniOpceah-water nerite, rec. 76 sp./^ 

Navieella, 18, 

NEMUM ANTIDYSENTEBICUM, Spu 
of Wrightia antidysenterica. ^ jSee Ckmoani 
seed* Gonnesri bark. Dyes* " 
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^NERRELOO. 


NERIUM COCX5INEUM. 

Scarlet oleander. Nerium coccinea. 

Wriffhtia coccinea. . Soorkh-kanel, Hini>. 

, Common in gardens at Ajmeer and highly 
ornamental. In Tenasserim, European coin- 
jK)unds are occasionally scented with tliis useful 
shrub, whose orange-red. flowers have the grate- 
ful fr^rance of the pine-apple. — Oetil. Med. 
Top., p. 186 ; Mason. 

NERIUM CORONARIUM, Ait., and N. 
divaricatum, Linn., syns. of Tabernaiinontana 
coriara, jR- Br, 

NERIUM GRANDIFLORUM, Jloxh. Syn. 
of Cryptostegia grandiflora, R. Brown. 
NERIUM ODORUM, Alt. 

J^erium odoratiiin, Lam. I Nerium oleander, Tjour. 

„ indicum, MiU. | 

Jjrtlkhanibi, rod var. Bkng. (xundehni of Kvilii, 

Sliwet „ wljite y, „ Kanhor, Mahu. 

Kaiioni of Clienab, Jovana ar.ili, Mai.kal. 

Ksiner, Duk. Khar-'/alira, pKits. 

Kose-Hay oleander, Kng. (xanhirii of llavi. 

Sweet scented „ „ Karrabii'si, Saxs. 

Spurge laurel, „ Karavera, „ 

Nijpiov PoBoBevpou Arali, Tam. 

-Po5o«a^vij,Gtt. ofDLosc. Ghonneru kusiuri- 
Kaner-girndara, 11 ini patte, Tnj.. 

Kakt-kaner, red var., (iaudeve, Trans Indus. 

„ karbir, „ 

There are two varieties of this shrub, one 
with white flowers, the other with red, it grow.s 
wild, but is cultivated in every garden of 
the East Indies. In the Dekhan, the double 
red and white grow wild on the hanks of rivers, 
bearing both white and red flowers ; the root is 
poisonous. There are two otlier varieties very 
commonly met witli bearing double flowers 
both red and white, and by budding the red 
colour on tlic op])osite one in several parts of 
the same stalk, a very pretty appearance may 
he given to the shrub. The yellow conge- 
ner is called the Exile — iutrcMluced from 
America. Grows easily froni cuttings. The 
whole plant is impregnated with a dangerous 
principle w'hich has not as yet been insulated, 
though many attempts have been made to pro- 
cure it. Its activity and volatility are veiy 
great ; it is even a popular belief that the 
vapour of , the flowTa-s in a clo.se apartinent 
will prove poisonous. Amongst hind(M)s, its 
flowers are sacred to Siva. The single white 
is called in Hindi sufaid-kurpud, the single 
rose-colored lal-kurpud and tlie beautiful large 
double rose variety is called pudma-kurpud. 
The root, the bark and the leaves are officinal, 
and are poisonous. The root contains a yellow 
poisonous resin, tannic, acid, wax, and sugar, 
but no alcholoid or volatile poison. The bark 
and flowers contain the same poisonous resin 
which is most abundant in the liber or inner 
bark, it is very soluble in carbonate of soda, and 
though not volatile is carried over mechanically 
when the pla;^ is distilled with water. The 
root is irequehtiy resorted to, for the purpose of 


self-destruction by the w'omen of India wlien 
tormented with jealousy. The root of tho hill- 
plant is much more violent than that of the 
garden, and in the bills is considered poisonous. 
Jealous women so frequently have recourse to 
it that, it is proverbial among the females of 
the hills, when quarrelling, to bid each other 
go and eat of the root of Kaner. In a case of 
poisoning by common oleander (Nerium odo- 
rum), a man about 35 yeans old swallowed an 
ounce of the expressed juice, and immediately 
fell senseless on the floor. He did not recover, 
even by vigorous treatment, from a state of 
collapse, under 40 hours, and during that time 
had constant spasmodic seizures of the whole 
body. The stalks arc said to be used as hookah 
tube«s. The powder of the dried leaves is given 
in colic and used as an errbine. A wash is 
made from the bark which is used in itch' and 
for destroying vermin. Externally the leaves 
and bark have been u.sod (and sometimes even 
internally) as a remedy in herpes and itch. 
The rasped wood is employed as rat’s-liane. 
T'lie wood itself is used by some eastern nations 
as the bast material for gunpowder charcoal. — 
PowelVs ITtind-hool\ VoL i, p. 360; Enej. Oyc.; 
Drs. Riddell ; Irvine, p. 186; Ain$lie*s Mat. 
Med., p. 70 ; Honiyheryer, pp. 316, 326 ; 
(ySluiwflmessy, p. 445 ; Mason. 

NERIUM PISCIDIUM, Boxh. 

Kschaltum piscidium, Wiyht. | Kchalat of Sylhet. 

This is common in the Khassya and Sylhet 
mountains, where it forms an extensive perennial 
climber. Its bark contains a large quantity of 
fibre, which the natives use for the same pur- 
looses as hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in steeping 
some of the young shoots in a fish pond, in 
order to facilitate the removal of tlic bark and 
to clean the fibres, found that many, if not all 
the fishcjs, were killed ; hence the specific 
name w^hicli ho applied. Dr. Wight formed 
the plant into a new gemia, Echaltum. The 
whole family of “ Apocynacea?,” termed “ dog- 
banes, to which this belongs, arc truly so. — 
Roffle, Fib. PI., p. 302 ; Roa^h., Vol. ii, p, 7 ; 
G'Sfiauylinessy, p. 445 ; Voitjft, p. 525 

NERIUM TINCTORTUM, Roxb. Syn. of 
Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. See Dyes. 

NERIUM TOMENTOSUM, Roa;b. Syn. of 
Wrightia tomentosa. — Rom. ^ Belt. 

NERKA, Gokdi. Canis aureus, Linn., Bly., EIJ,. 

NERMADA, a name of the Nerbudda river, • 
See Inscriptions, Salagrama. 

NERO-DA-UGNERr-LE-SCARPE, It. 
Blacking. 

NERO DI FUMO, It. Lamp block. 

NERRELOO, Singh. A ti*ee of the central 
province of Ceylon, the wood of wliich weighs 
lbs. 56 to the cubic foot and is said to last 40 
yeftfis. It is used in common house-building. 
— Jfr. Mendis. 
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f V NE&UDIAR, in MaJabar, a caste of salt- 
makers and fishermen comprising the Vettuver 
and Mukaver, or Mukwa castes. 

NBRURI — ? Phyllanthus nerm*i. 

NERVALAM, Tam. Croton tiglium ; Ner- 
vallum cottay, Tam. The seed. 

NERVOSE ERANTHEMUM, Eranthemum 
pulchellum. 

NERWALLAH, tlie ancient capital of Guze- 
rat. See Camala devi. 

NESIIR, also Chal, Hind. Eagle. See Neshr. 

NESHTRI, see Hindoo. . 

NESOKIA-HUITOJST, Bly, Syn. of Ncsokia 
hardwickei. — Jerdon.. 

NESOKIA INDICA, Jevd. Syn. of Mus 
^providens. — Elliot, 

NESR, Arab. Eagle. Tt is theNesrof the 
Hebrews, and Nesher of the Chaldeans. 

NESSIA, a geniLS of snakes of the family 
Acontiadida; which may be thus shown : 

Fam. Acontiadidre, 

Acontias layardii, Kcb.^ Colombo. 

Nesia burtonii, T/m/, Ceylon. 

„ iiionoilactyla, /?<?//, Ceylon. 

NEST, Eng. Ger. 

Ghonsala, Clhar, Uiim. Nido, Sp., Tam. 

Nido; Nidio;Nidiat<a, It. Yiwali, TtjitK., Tri.^ 

The neste of birds greatly vary. Those of 
the weaver bird, tailor bird, honey-sucker and 
oriole, are made with much art. The edible 
nest of the colocalia swallow is formed of in- 
spissated saliva in caverns ; swallows, swiflbs, 
bee-eaters and weaver birds build in companies. 

NESTOR, see Simiadre. 

NESTORIAN, a Christian sect in Kurdistan 
and Mesopotamia, so called irom Nestonis, who 
was Bishop of Constantinople in the 5t}i century 
and whose doctrines were spread with much 
zeal through Syria, Egypt, Persia, India, Tartary 
and China. Nestorian Tiyari women and girls 
bathe unrestrained in the presence of men, in 
the streams tliat pass their doors. Sec India, 


Kurdistan, Mesopotamia. 

NET. 

Netz, Gbb. Jaling, Malay. 

Jhal, Hmp. Tukat, Fanauk, „ . 

B.ete,Reticella,Kagma, It. Ked, Sp. 

Jala, Malay. Agh, Tuuk. 


Net-making or the art in which the fabric is 
required to be transparent, but in which the 
jftbr^ are decussated and retained in their 
pl^es by knots, that the interstices may retain 
wheir 'fbrm and size, and pisevent objects from 
escaping, seems to have been known in the 
earliest ages in Egypt, and is practised with 
the greatest skill throughout the E. Indies in 
great variety, from a few to fifly fathoms in 
length. Those from Singapore are made with 
cotton, and others with the fibre which is very 
j^similar to, if not identical with, that fom^g the 
>so called China grass. Nets are woven, of 
‘ hempen thread, aad boiled in a solution of gam- 
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bier (Uncaria gahibier) to preserve 
rotting. The smacks which swarm along the 
Malay coast go out in pairs, partly that the 
crews mtw afford mutual relief and protection, 
but chieny to join in dragging the net fastened 
to theii’boats .In the shallows of rivers, rows of 
heavy poles are driven down, and nets secured 
to them, which are examined and changed at 
every tide. Those who attend these nets, more- 
over, attach scoops or drag-nets to their boats, 
so loaded that they will sink and gather the 
sole, ray, and other fish feeding near the bot- 
tom. Lifting nets, 20 feet square, are sus- 
pended from poles elevated and depressed by a 
hawser worked by a windlass on shore ; the 
nets are baited with the whites of eggs spread on 
the meshes. There are, also. Casting nets, and 
Siene nets. The Rami fibre. Trap fibre, cotton 
and hemp are all employed in net-making.- — 
Royle^ Arts^ of Jndia, />. 505. See Fisheries. 

NETAR, Ihsk Low land. 

NETAVTL MARAM, Tam, Antiaris innoxia, 
Blame f Bum / dii a.'i, 

NETAVIL MARAM, or Chundao, Tam. 
Lepuranda saccadora, a very common and the 
most gigantic tree of all in the Wynaad jungles. 
CoraTubtK)r bags or sacks arc made from tlic 
bark : wood not much used. — Melvor, M, E, 

NETELDOEK, Dut. Muslin. 

NETER, He«. Soda. 

NETHERLANI), a name in use for a 
Eiu-opean country, called Holland, occupied by 
the Dutch, also for Belgium. The Dutch have 
large pfwsessions in the Eastern Archii)clago. 
See Archipelago, Dutch Possessions. 

NETl IHRA, or Nune bira, Tel. Luffa pen- 
tandra, 11.^ iii, 712. 

NETI don da, or Tiyya dun da, Tel. Bry- 
onia unibcllata, Klein, 

NETTLE. This name is applied to plants which 
when touched impart a stinging sensation. They 
are classed by botanists under the natural 
order Urticaceae of Endlicher, which conlprises 
the genera Ampalis, Antiaris, Artocarpiis, 
Batis, Bcehmeria, Brousspnetia, Cannabis, Cono- 
cephalus, Dorstenia, Epicarpurus, Ficus, 
Lepurandra, Morus, Parietaria, Pouzolzia, 
Procris, Trophis, and Urtica. Of the species 
of the genus Urtica, of which thqre are known 
about twenty, many sting, as also do those of 
Boehmeria ; Urtica and Boehmeria furnish 
useful fibres, and the Broussonctiapapyrifera, a 
paper-like bark. See Urticacese. 

NETTLE FIBRE, see Dccaschistia crotoni- 
folia. 

NETTE PALE, Tam. The country goose- 
berry tree, the fruit is one of the most power- 
ful acids of India. The tree grows tol about 
twelve inches in diameter, its wood is not of 
any use. — Edye^ Mai. and Cank 
NETTAPUS COROM.^DmANUS, 
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tin. Tlie white-bodied goose teal or cotton teal 
of British India, Ceylon, Burmah and Malayana, 
is a pretty little goslet, it is unwary and familiar, 
frequents weedy and grassy tanks, flies with 
rapidity, and utters a cackling call. It breeds 
in holes of old trees; ruined houses, temple, 
chimneys, and lays eight or ten small white 
eggs. . It is the Bertiicea girra of Gray and 
Dendrocygnus affinis of Jerdon, and is 13 or 14 
inches long. 

NETU, also Neru, Tel. Water. 

NEUERA ELIA, a mountain summit in 
Ceylon, taking its name from Nuwara, Sin oh., 
an imperial residence, and elia, light. It was 
first visited by English officers in 1826, and by 
1829, Sir Edward Barnes had opened it as a 
sanitarium. It is 6,222 feet above the sea, and, 
on its north, mountains rise 2,000 feet higher 
still. Its temperature ranges from 36^ to 81% 
with a mean daily variance of 11% the average 
lit noon being 62°, and the highest observation 
of the unexposed therinorneter 70°. The 
quantity of rain falling has perceptibly de- 
irreased of late years, probably owing to the 
extensive clearing of the surrounding forests, to 
j)repare them lor coffee planting. Its liighest 
peak is Pedu-ru-tal la-gall a, 8,280 feet in eleva- 
tion which derives its name from the plants 
which grow there amongst the rocks (galla) 
and arc substituted for the (“ talla”) leaves in 
making mats (peduru). It is a favourite place 
of resort from the commencement of January 
to. the middle of May. At that time the rainy 
season commences, and visitors rapidly dis- 
appear . — Bakers 32-33 ; Tenmnts 

Ceylon, % 

NEUR, Hind., of Kotgarh, Cupressus toru- 
losa, twisted cypress. 

NEUROPTERA (from vvvpor, a nerve, and 
wTcpoV, a wing), one of the orders into which 
the Insects class is divided. It may be illus- 
trated by the Libellula or dragon-fly ; Ephe- 
mera or May-fly, and Phryganea or alder-fly. 
The following are E. Indian genera and 
species : — 

Order Neuroptera. 

Sec. Necromorphostica. 

SuhrSec, Planipennes. 

Ascalaphus tesselatus, Westwoody East Indies. 

Expansion of wings, 2| inches, black. 

A. segmentator, Westwo^. East Indies. Expan- 
sion 3 inches, yellow. 

A. canifrons, TVesttooody East Indies. Expansion 
IJ inches, brown. 

A. dentifer, Westiijoody East Indies. 

A. javanus — ? Javd. 

A. angulatus, Westwood, Assam. Expansion 3 inches. 
A. obscunis— P East Indie^ Expansion 2^ inches. 
Myrmeleon singnlare, Westwood, East Indies. 

Expansion 4 inches, buff coloured. 

Chauliodes subfasciatus, Westwood, Sylhet. Expan- 
sion l-Mths. inches, blackish. 
^»mopterafllip^|inis,,7rs^^ Central India. Ex- 
pansion nearly 1 inch, dull fulvous. 


Mantispa nodosa, We^wood, Assam. Bxponsiou 

nearly 2 inches. 

NEVA LEDI, Tel. Vitex leucoxylon, iZ., 
iii, 74. 

NEVALI ADUGU, Tel. Vitex arborea, 
R,, iii, 7B. 

NEVARI DHANYMU or Nivari dha- 
nyamu, Tel. wild var. of Oryza sativa, L, 

NEVERIT, see Nepal. 

NEWAL, Hind. Herpestes griseus, ’G^(>^., 
Ely. 

NEWALA, Hind. Vitis indica. 

NEWAR, a race who occupy the great central 
and fertile valley of Nepaul. They use well-built 
houses. The native Acbar is selected as their 
priests. They cat beef and drink alcoholic 
liquors. They burn their dead. On the 11th 
August, the Newar farmer distributes mashed 
rice to the frogs. The Newar arc the cultivat- 
ing peasantry, have Tibetan features with a 
fair and niddy complexion. The language of 
the Magar, Gnrang and Newar is chiefly Tibe- 
tan. Further east are the Karan ti, Murmi and 
others. The Newar are divided into several 
castes or orders, most of which derive their 
origin, like those among the more ancient 
hindoas, from a primitive classification, accord- 
ing to trades and occupations. The Newar are 
more skilful artisans than the Ghorka, but their 
talent does not lie in the same direction. Thev-; 
Newar excel also in bell-making ; it is 
trade of the land ; they arc all bell-makers from > 
their youth, and proofs of their skill are exhi- 
bited hanging at the corners of pagodas, swing- 
ing from the roofs of houses, surmounting 
dagohas, in fact, the device upon a Nepauleso 
banner should be a bell. In jewellery they 
are no less expert, and are elaborate workmen 
in all metals. A coarse paper is manufactured 
by them from the bark of a tree, which is first 
reduced to a pulp and then spread over a sheet 
and dried. They are as excellent agriculturists 
as tradesmen, and the rich soil of the valley is 
not allowed by the industrious peasants to lie 
fallow a moment longer than is necessary. 
There are not, however, many Newar employ- 
ed as Nepaul soldiers, and the army is chiefly 
composed of Muggur, Gurung, and Krat. The 
Newar women, are lady-like in tlieir appear- 
ance, when compared with some of the Bhotia 
tribe. In an account of Nepaul in 1803, Colonel 
Kirkpatrick observes that “ though the Newar • 
have round and rather flat faces, small eyes, 
and low spreading noses, they bear no resem^ 
blance to Chinese features hut there is a great 
similarity of . the mass of the lower orders to 
the Chinese. Their imperturbable good humour, 
unaffected simplicity, their picturesque dwellings 
and sturdy'limbs, plainly prove them a hiU 
rade. This class of the inhabitants of Nepaul 
are a cheerful, happy race. — OlipJwLrU^s Journey, 
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1^* 73, 74, 134; Coloml KirkpatricFs Account 
ifepci* See India, Nepal, iSanrashtra. 

■ t NEWARA, Hufi). Herpestes griseus, also 
malaccensis, F, Cuv.j Bly, 

NEWBERRY, see Leedos. 

NEWBOLD, Captain T. D., an infantry 
officer of the Madras Presidency, known for 
his continuous contributions on the geology and 
history of parts of Southern Asia. Capt. 
Newbold rose in the 12th M. N. 1., was a 
distinguished geologist, and most accomplished 
orientalist and scholar, Assistant to the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad. Ob. 1850. Wrote on the 
Beryl mine in Coimbatore, in Edn. Ncav Phil. 
JI., Vol. XX, 241 ; Valley of Soiidoor, Mad. 
Lit. Trans. 1838, Vol. viii, part I, 128 ; Tem- 
perature of the springs, wells, and rivers in 
India and Egypt, Phil. Trans, and rc-published 
Edin. New Phil. Jl., 1845-46, Vol. xi, 99; 
Geological notes on the Southern Mahratta 
Country, inBI. As. Trans. 1845, Vol. xiv, part 
1, 268 ; Osseous breccia and deposits in the 
caves of Billa Soorguiii, Southern India, Ibid., 
1844, Vol. xiii, part 2, p. 610; Visit to the 
bitter lakes. Isthmus of Sue/, in Lond. As. 
Trans. 1845, Vol. viii, 355 ; Geological notes 
from Masulipatam to Goa ; On the x\lpiue 
glacier, iceberg, diluvial, and wave translation 
theories, >vith reference to the deposits of 
Southern India, in Bl. As. Trans., Vol. xiv, jwt 
1, 217 ; Geological notes across tlic peninsula 
of Southern India, from Kistapatarn ; Ibid., 
398; History of the Persian poets, in Mad. 

■ Lit. Trans., Vol. ii, 245 ; Summary of the 
geology of Southern India, in Lond. As. 
Trans. 1845, Vol. viii, 138, 213 ; Essays on 
the metrical compositions of the Persian poets, 
witli a notice of their }x)etry. Mad. Lit. Trans., 
Vol. iii, 113, 232 ; On the code and historical 
MSS. of the Siamese ; On the progress of 
Buddhism to the eastward ; Ibid., Vol. vi, 117 ; 
Recent fresh w’ater deixxjits near Kurnool, in 
BL As. Trans., 1844, Vol. xiii, 213 ; Account of 
the Mahomedan Kings of Acheen ; Ibid, Vol. 
iv* 117 ; Notice of Malayan code ; Ibid, 390 ; 
Site of Ilai, or Ai, royal city of the Canaanites, 
in Bom. Geo. Trans., Vol. viii, 335; A 

; biographical notice of him appeared in the 
Bombay Times, May 1860. — Zb*. Buist's Cato- 
iogue. 

NEW CALEDONIA, see India. 

NEWEL FRUIT, Calyptranthes caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

NEW GUINEA or Papua, a great island 
on the eastern border of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Its north coast is generally high ; 
towards the sea, there is low land, but a 
litUo way inland, a -chain of mountains 
i;,i^tends parallel to the coast and elevated 
some places 4,000 or 5,000 ‘ feet above 4le 
> 1 ^. It is the great seat of the Papuan race, 
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and is 1,500 miles in extreme length, or nes^ly 
double that of Borneo; but its superficial area 
is probably less than that of the latter island 
(200,000 square geographical miles), as there is 
every reason to believe that the south coast of 
New Guinea, immediately opposite to the .gulf 
of Carpentaria in Australia, Jbrrns a deep in- 
dentation similar to the Great Bay on the north 
coast, there being a space of two degrees and a 
half of longitude in which the land has not yet 
been seen. Of this unexplored space, 118 miles, 
or four-fifths of the whole, were taken possession 
of by proclamation, in the name of the king of 
lloiliind, in tlie year 1 828. As the commanders 
of Her Majesty’s shijw employed in the Survey- 
ing service are said to have general instructions 
not to interfere witli coasts claimed by foreign 
powers, unless the interests of navigation absolute- 
ly require it, this in some degree accounts for 
the iact that so large a space of coast, within 
600 miles of a European settlement that has 
been established more than three centuries, re- 
mains still unknown to civilized nations. The 
names by which the island is known to Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna 
Papua, both distinctly refer to the leading pe- 
culiarity of the race by w'hich the coasts arc 
inhabited. The most strikiiig geographical 
feature of the great eastern peninsula consists 
in a back-bone of lofty mountains, which ap- 
parently extends throughout its length. Their 
practice of standing up to paddle their canoes 
is repeatedly noticed by Lieutenants Kolfi* and 
Modera, and it seems be general throughout 
the coasts of New G uinea. The brown-coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, tf>r squat,” 
while paddling their canoes, excepting the Baju 
Laut, or Sea Gypsies, who stand like the Papuans, 
and give as a reason for assuming this posture, 
tlie superior facilities it affords them of seeing 
turtle, and of chasing them when discovered. 
The trade with New Guinea and the Eastern 
Islands, (commonly called the Bugis Trade,) 
and the Trepang fishery on the north coast of 
Australia, is carried on chiefly in vessels called 
Padewahkan. These leave Macassar and the 
other j)orts of Celebes, for the Eastern Islands 
during the westerly monsoon, returning with the 
south-east tnide wind. The nortliern part of this 
island, that is to say, the portion lying to the N. 
W. of the range of mountains already alluded 
to,^ partakes of the rugged and broken character 
of the volcanic islands of the Indian ArchipelaigOy 
but the south-western part is low and undula- 
ting, and we may conclude th’at it bears consi- 
derable resemblance to the northern coasts of 
Australia, since the several Dutch navigators 
who explored the gulf of Carpentaria, and who 
are in the habit of coasting this part of INew 
Guinea on their way to Auistii^, considered 
them as being portions of the Wxxe coiiliiient* 
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and they were thus delineated in our maps husband. The negroes of N. Guinea are in 
until Cook passed through Torres Strait and various states of civilization. Some of tlm 
decided the question as to their insularity. A rudest dwell in miserjible huts and seek a bare 
very interesting account of the S. W. coast of subsistence by the chase or the spontaneous 
New Guinea, is given in Modera^s “ Narrative productions of the forest. There are, however, 
of the voyage of the Dutch Corvette ‘ Triton’ other negro tribes living on the coasts who Imve 
in the yeai* 1828,” when tliis coast Wiis ex- made some advance in civilization. These' 
plored with a view to forming a settlement: dwell by whole tribes in huge barn-like houses 
and contains information which bears upon raisetl on i)osts, like those of the wild inhabit- 
this point. Its S. W. part is known to native j ants of Borneo, but ruder. Their beard is 
tradcra as Papua-kowiyee and Papua-Onen : j crisp. The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes 
it is inhabited by the ihost treacherous and large, dark-brown, or black ; nose Hat and 
blood-thirsty tribes, and up to tlie prescMit time broacl ; mouth large, lips thick and teeth good : 
traders continue to be murdered there. The few ave regular features, and most are apatlie-*' 
Papuan races of Mysol, Salwatty, Waigiou, and tic. The ordinary men wear a waist cloth 
some parts of the adjacent coast, have become made ol’ the bark of a tree, called “ mar," 
peaceable. On the 8. W. coast, however, and which is wrapped round the waist and passed 
in the large island of Jobi, the Papuan race between the legs. Women wear a short sarong 
are. in a very barbarous condition and take to the knee, generally of blue cloth. Men and 
every opportunity to rob and murder. The women tattoo their bodies on occasions, by 
race in the interior of DorL are called Arfak, pricking the skin with a fish bone and rubbing 
they are savages. The Papuans of Dori hang in lamp black. Tlie Dori people are a seafar- 
the skulls of tlie Arfak under the caves of their ing people and are expert swimmers and divers, 
houses, which are built in the water, on pists, Their prahus have outriggers and are excavated 
and led up to by rude wooden bridges. There from the trunk of a single tree. Their food 
is a large council chamber at Dori, sup- consists of millet, ohi, maize, a little rice, fish 
ported on larger posts, on each of wliich is a and hog’s ficsli and Iruits. Sago is imported in 
rude carving of a naked man or woman with small <iuantities. Tlieit is considered a grave 
other revolting carvings near. The people of otteiicc : they are chaste and marry one wife. 
Dori resemble those of the Ke and Aru islands, The dresses of the chiets aiiiong the natives of 
many of them are very handsome, tall, well- Dori consist of the saltier, or short drawers of 
made, with well cut features and aquiline noses, the Malays, and the kabya, or loose coat of 
Their colour is a deep brown, often approaching calico, with a handkerchief tied round the 
to black, and tlieir frizzly hair is combed up head* The common men, and the chiefs them-^ 
into a mop-like . form by means ol’ a long six- | selves, when not in the presence of strangers, 
pronged fork. The language spoken at Dori wear only a cliawat, or waist cloth of the bark 
is not understood by the Papuans at Humboldt of the fig, or of the paper mulberry tree, beaten 
Bay. The Dori people are great carvers and out like tlie bark cloth of the Polynesians, 
painters. Their food is roots and vegetables The Papuans inhal^it tlie shore, the Arfak 
with fish and game as a luxury. The Arfak or dwell in the mountains and interior. Both 
hilhnen of N. Guinea are generally black but these main classes are divided into different 
some are brown like .the Malay. Their hair, tribes, who arc generally in a state of host!- 
though more or less frizzly, is sometimes short lity with each other. The Papuans of Don 
and matted, instead of being long, loose and resemble those of Mysole which is called Long 
wtxilly. Mr. Earl describes the features of the Island in the English charts, and lies about ten 
N. Guinea Papuans as of a decidedly negro miles to the east of Dori. In general they are 
character : — broad fiat noses, thick lips, reced- short in stature, the most 5|, very few 6^ feet 
ing foreheads and chins, and that turbid colour high, but muscular and well-made. Their 
of what should be the white of the eye which colour is dark-brown, inclining to. black in some* 
gives a peculiarly sinister expression. Their Two Albino children y^ere seen there (of tlie 
complexion is usually a deep chocolate colour same mother) with white skin, ratlicr passing to 
sometimes closely approaching to black, but yellow, with some brown spots on the back annj 
certainly a few shades lighter than the deep with white crisped hair and blue or green 
black that is often met wit^ among the negro The Papuans of Dori are generally affected with 
tribes of Africa. The many Papuan tribes in skin-diseases, in some the skin looks as if it were 
N. Guinea, are generally in a state of warfare covered with scales (ichthyosis.) The hair is 
with each other and return from their warlike black and crisped. It has a reddish tint at the 
expeditions with heads. They are superstitious outer ends. They usually wear the hair the 
and worship a wooden deity called Karwar, 18 full length to whi(^ it will grow, which makes 
inches high,. 8*11 occasions, their head, from a distance, appear twice its 
A widow remained in the family of her deceased actual size. In gcnei*al they bestow little 
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upon it, 80 that it has a; disorderly like thos?e on two-crossed klewang, or two curls 
vapj^arance, and gives them a wild aspect, running into each other. This tattooing is 
/iliere are some, however, whose hair, whether performed by young ^rls, by pricking the skin 
' ; through art or naturally, is sjnooth and with a fish-bone and rubbin^n soot. Large 
^ even, as if it had been clipped. The men scars are seen on some, as if they had been 
Wear a comb in their hair, consisting of a piece burned. The number of such scars on one 
of bamboo having 3 or 4 long points on the person are sometimes as many as ten, and are 
under side, like a fork, running into a point probably used as ornaments, 
above and generally carved. This comb, which is The weapons of the Papuan consist chiefly of 
stuck in obliquely at the side, has a small strip bows and arrows, the spear, klewang, and par- 
of coloured cotton fastened at the top which ang, as well as the shield for protection. The 
hangs out like a streamer. The women do not bows are formed of bamboo or of a kind of very 
wear this ornament. The beard is stivmgly tough red wood ; the string rests in tWo notches 
crisped hut short, the hairs of the heard near the ends and is made of rattan. The bows 

* are sometimes pulled out. Most Papuans which they use in war are 6 or 7 feet long, those 

• have a high but small forehead, large dark- for ordinary use are mostly 3 or 4 feet. The 
brown or black eyes, fiat broad noses, large airows are formed of reeds, a little shorter than 
inou^ with thick lips and good teeth ; many, the bows ; they have very long tapering points 

■ W have thill ci*ooked noses and thin lips, of bamboo, fish bones, pointed bones or wood 

which gave them a European physiognomy, hardened in the fire ; sometimes, but not 
They pierce the ears, and w'car some ornaments generally, these points are of iron. Most of 
in them, or their tojbacco, which they roll in the jK)ints have sharp barbs, which generally 
pafidan leaves and of which they are great produce incurable wounds, especially in the 
consumers. The appearance of the Papuans is case ol' those who have no knowledge of the 
lazy and stupid ; most of them arc very ugly, healing art, and leave the cure to nature, 
only a very few have regular features and a They do not apparently use poisoned arrows. 

V lively aspect. The dress of the cliiefsisthe before- The points are put into the arrows and fastened 
mentioned kabaya, breeches and handkerchief, with thread, being often subsequently blacken- 
.. which tliey have some difficulty in fastening ed. They generally have a great quantity of 
: on their stiff crisped ban*. The rest of the arrows in readiness for use. The spears, like 
} men are wholly naked, with the exception of a tlie arrows, have barbed points and are generally 
- Cihawat or waist cloth. This, which is com |)osed 8 to 10 feet long, and frequently have, just 
; of the bark of a kind of lig. tree beat out, is below the point, a small buncli of cassowary 
; called by them mar, and is wrapped round the feathers. The klewang and parang, which they 
middle, di’awn through between the legs and make themselves, or purchase from ships, are 
.fastened behind. The women wear a short of the usual form. The shield is of wood, fbur- 
: sarong, generally of blue cotton, which hangs sided, 5 to 0 feet high, 2 broad, somewhat bent 

■ to the knees,, or a kind of breeches with very out at the edge and furnished with a handle at 
;! short legs. The body is otherwise entirely the back. They are generally carved on the 

uncovered. Some however wear the sarong to outside and ornamented with the figure of a 

• above the bosom, llie children of both sexes Papuan in a sitting posture. 

: go. entirely naked until the ajee of puberty. The flora of these countries is rich in Filieea, 
.Ail wear rings on the arms composed of fish Scitamineas, Aroidese with edible roots, Cionvol- 
bohra, shells, copper, silver, twisted rattans or yulacca and Solanacese. The Graminese furnish 
mdies. These last, of the breadth of two Saccharum, Milium, Oryza, Zea, the beautiful 
fingers and usuaUy red-coloured, are put on the phalaris arundinacea. Amongst the fruit trees 
ann nt an early age, and ailherc tightly to the seen Carica papaya, Musa paradisiaca, 

M the limb grows, 'fhe men inostly wear Bromelia, Ananas, Citrus aurantium in great 
a similar band of rattan on- the wrist of the left quantity, Canarium commune, Terminaiia 
hand, but mudi broader and which sits loose on catappa and Myristica moschata. Along the 
the wrist, in order to prevent the skin being shore there are Rhizophora, Myrobalanus, Man- 
stripped oflf by the hard string in shooting with gjum, Avlcennia, Barringtonia, Rlseocarpus, 

; the bow. They tattoo themselves on difierent Xanthoxylum, Celastrinese, Ficus, • Bicinust 
ipartsof the body after the death of one of their Artocarpus, Calamus, Flagellaria, Bambusa, 
relations, for instance, on the cheeks and under Acacia, and Casuarina. More than 160 kinds 
oyes after the death ol the lather ; on the insects, Scarabei, Buprestides, Curculionides, 
ybreast for Ihe grand&ther ; on the shotUders ^jd also beautifal Lepidopteres and Hemiptei^. 
.jind.arms for the. mother, and on the back for a This country is also rich in beautiful colour^ 

• inotber. The women aim tattoo, but chiefiy Aracbnidcs. Amongst the birds tberS arofimnd 

' the death of one of their female relataons^ Psittacus galcritus, PhlyetolaidiaS: :Bnliditu»us^: 
<^(li 9 .figareB appear fo be chosen at will ; mostly Psittaens aterrimus and species of Buceros. . . 
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tHebirdaofParadiflearethebrown-featheredwith ] tlie whole from falling with the flrat ^ind. 
bcautifiil white and orange-coloured feathers on The people of Doriare fishers and traders, the 
tlie sides ; the wholly black with long tail and Arfaki are agriculturists. The former catch 
large bent beak^; a small yellow kind^ with turtle and tripang, which they sell for beads, 
orange-coloured breast ; another kind red, with knives and cloth, and purchase of the Arfaki 
two pens projecting from the tail, with a small their rice and yams, plantains and bread-fruits 
green coloured curled bunch of feathers at the I and numbers of tame cockatoos and lories, 
ends. Epimachus magnus, a bird of tlie coasts which they sell again to the Ternate and 
of New Guinea, is the Upupa magna, Om., Tidore traders. All these natives have the; 
and U. superba, Lath, Its tail is 3 feet long, characters of the Papuan rac^e very strongly 
and its head-feathers are lustrous steel-blue. ; marked ; the flat forehead, heavy brows, and 
The mammiferous animals are few in number, large nose, with the apex bent downwards ; are 
Only some " wild hogs, and a species of mar- almost universal, as well as the harsli curly 
supial, Perameles doryanus, about the size of a hair, which often forms an enormous stiff mop, 
rat, with scanty reddish hair like bristles, an and is then highly esteemed. It has, in fact, 
extended pointed snout, short tail, and a pocket a very grand and imposing effect. ' The colour 
on the belly in which it carries its young ones, of the skin varies greatly. Tn general it is a 
At Dori the inhabitants were found by Lesson dirty black, or sooty colour, but varies to a 
and Duperrey to be quiet and inoffensive. Not fine brown which is often quite as light as 
a single Malay, or Biigis, or Ceramesc settlement tliat of the pure Malay races. In mental and 
exists on N. Guinea though several are scattered moral characteristics the Papuans differ re- 
over the outlying islands ; the principal being at markably from the Malay races. They axe 
Salwatty, a large island, forming the apparent much more impulsive, and do not conceal their 
north-westextremity of New Guinea, from which emotions and passions. They are inquisitive, 
itissoparatedby a very narrow strait. The state- talk much and loudly, and laugh boisterously; 
ment often found on maps that New Guinea is reminding one of the negro character, as much 
“ inhabited by Papuans and Malays,” is there- as of the negro form and aspect. The natives 
fore incorrect. The whole northern peninsula of Dori are not to be trusted in anything where 
of New Guinea, as well as the islands of Wa- pa 3 uiientLs concerned. If they do not actually 
giou, Salwatty and Balauta, are exceedingly steal, it is only from fear of consequences. They 
rugged and mountainous. There is a continued arc, however, nc^t a fair sample of the New Guinea 
succession of jagged and angular ranges of hills, tribes, having been too much in contact with the 
and everywhere behind them, ridge beyond lowest class of niahomedan traders with whom 
ridge stretch far away into the interior. Over they And it necessary to take every advantage 
the whole country spreads an unvarying forest, in self-defence. '^I'hey possess the rude artistic 
of a somewhat stunted appeorance, broken genius of so many of the Oceanic tribes, de- 
only by the very widely-scattered clearings of corating their liousehold utensils and tlie prows 
the natives on the lower slopes. Near Dori of their canoes with elaborate carving, and the 
the loftier mountains retire a little backward, posts of their councilj'housc with obscene cary- 
and seem to reach their greatest altitude in the otides. The language of the Dori people re- 
Arfak range, which the officers of the Coquille sembles that of tlie Aru and Ke islands in 
ascertained to have an elevation of 9,500 feet, containing a large number of monosyllabio 
Dori harbour, or bay, is formed by a long, words, as well as others excessively polysylla- 
low promontory, curving round towards the bic, offering a remarkable contrast to the 
Arfak range, which rises abruptly from the striking dissyllabic character of the whole Ma- 
opposite side of the bay. Towards the extre- layan group of languages. The principal 
mity of this promontory is situated the village article of tr^e on the northern coast of New 
of Dori, and opposite, at about a mile, is the Guinea is a fragrant aromatic bark, called 
inhabited island of Mansinam, and a smaller mussoey, which is carried to Java where the 
one uninhabited. The inhabitants of Dori live natives extract an oil of great reputed efficacy 
always on the coast, or more properly in the as a remedy for various disorders. This is 
sea, as they always build their houses at or obtained only at one locality, Wandammeh^ 
below low water-mark, raised on posts, and deep in the great bay. Besides this, tortoise* - 
reached by a rough and tottering causeway shell is an important article of trade, irith a 
from the beach. The natives of the interior small quantity of beche-de-mer and sago; 
do not ^ffer perceptibly in physical char- or Ai Island, near New Guinea, is the 

rajto, hut have a distin^ language, and are p^io Adi of the Malays, Weasels Eylandt if the 
called “Arfaki” by the Don people. Their Dutch, and is in lat. 4° 19' S„ long. 148“ 4r 
houses are very similar, but are raised 12 or 15 E., (East Point). Pulo Adi is separated from 
feet) high, on a perfect forest of thin poles, the large island of which Cape Kat^moun ffirms 
a few of whicih are put diagonally, and prevent the S. W. extremity, by a straight 8 miles mde, 
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seems to be fiill of dangew, and should nre pnifehased by Chinese and somethnes Enro- 
" billy be ventured upon with the greatest caution, pean traders from Temate, in Moluccas, the 
■ Modem is about 25 miles in length Ij-ing to ruler ol* which place assumes supreme authority 
the N. N. R. of the great Ke, distant about 60 over all those parts of the coast of New Guinea 
' niiles, and is the south-westernmost of a group which his subjects liavc been in the habit of 
of high islands which, until lately, were consi- visiting for purposes of trade. The traders to 
dered as forming a part of New Guinea. The Aioii all employ small vessels, which alone are 
inhabitants are Papuans, and as they do not mlaptcd for going within the reef of Aiou-Baba, 
hear a high character among their neighbours, their chief resort. They bring red and white 
they are rarely visited except by traders from calicoes, thick brass wire, old clothes, glass 
Goram and Ceram Laut, who have found means heads, and all sorts of ornamental finery which 
to conciliate them. The sea is unfathomable the Negroes of New Guinea delight in as much 
at a short distance from the island, but there as those of Africa. The natives fcre tolerably 
ai^e several indifferent anchorages on tlic north friendly to strangers, but must not he trusted 
aide. No vessel should attempt to visit the j too much, as they are inclined to be treacher- 
isiiand for purposes of trade without previously j ous and revengeful, which is the case, indeed, 
obtaining a pilot at Gi>ram, who will also act as | with all the Papuan tribes. A vessel visiting 
interpreter, the natives not being acquainted j these islands for purposes of trade should always 
with the Malayan language. Wild nutmegs, . he provided with a native of Ternate or Tidorc 
trepang and tortoise-shell are to he obtained | to act as pilot and interpreter, 
here, but not in sufficient quantities to tempt a | island is inhabited by Papuans. Their 

European vessel to visit the island for purposes i houses, built on posts, are })laced entirely in the 
of trade, particularly as these articles can he j water. At vei-y low water only is the beach 
obtained more readily at some of the adjacent | partially uncover cd. This beach consists of mud, 
ports of New Guinea. Hod calico, ])arang or | in which the mangroves grow luxuriantly and 
chopping knives, coarse cotton shawls and hand- completely obstruct a landing. The gardens, 
kerchiefs, with iron, Java tobacco, muskets and from this caiLsc, are situated on the surrounding 
gun-powder, are the principal articles in de- islands, principally on an island with a high beach 
inand. The chief traffic is in slaves which are lying opposite to the kainpong. The Ansus 
distributed among the neighbouring islands of Papuans wear their hair in tufts. Their appear- 
' the Archipelagt), and arc sometimes carried as ance is g(K)d-iiatured, faces regular, eyas beau- 
far as Bali and Celcl)es. This probably accounts tilully biack, the inoutli broad with beautiful 
for the deficiency of other articles of export, regular teeth, and tlie forehead high but nar- 


Aiou or Yowl, is a group of islands situated row. Many have thin lips and finely curved 
‘ about 70 miles W. N. W. Irom the Cape of Rioses, which give thoiii a more European phy- 
Good Hope, on the west coast of New Guinea, siognomy. The men are generally handsome 
’ and 30 miles N. E. from the island of Waygiou and well-formed, stout, without being too thick, 
i.h tlie Gillolo passage. The gixnip consists of strong and muscular; the >voinen very good- 
' ^jircular low isles, 10 iu number. The large^st looking; and sonic children 'with very regular 
Uea in about lat. 0° 25' N., long. 131° 0' E. soft faces, and long pendant curling hair. 

The group is surrounded by an extensive coral The Arm group of islands is situated 
teef, nearly a degi*ee in circumference, the on the northern verge of the Great Aitstra- 
^^uth-westem portion of which is separated lian hank, and extends from N. to S. about 
V from the main rec^^ miles; but as the eastern side of the 

heL Aiou-Baba, the largest of the gi'oup, lies group has not been explored, its limits in that 
oti lihis detached portion of the reef and is about direction are uncertain. Some of the southern 
V miles round and 500 feet in elevation. The islands are of considerable extent, but those to 
aorfh-eastem or larger reef, which contains the the north, lying close to the edge of the bank, 
ii^an^ of Abdon and Konihar, with several are rarely more than 5 or 6 miles in circum- 
- coril islets, is said to have an opening on the terence. The land is low, being only a few feet 
N. Wi side which admits large vessels within above the level of the sea, except in spots where 
the reef, but if this be the case, the harbour is patches of rock rise to the' height of 20 feet, 

■ not frequented, there being no temptation in but the lofty trees which cover the face of the 
the way of refreshments to induce large vessels country give to it the appearance of being much 
•.to put in ^ The inhabitants, who are more elevated. Coral reefs extend from the 

' Papuans, are few in number and occupy them- shores of all the islands, and in the eastern 
ii^lves almost exclusively in fishing and in parts of the group th^e are often of great 
^ 'Etching turde, widi which the lagoons within extent. The islands are divided from ewsh 
iv'^the reef abound.! The chief exporite are to^- other by narrow channels, some of which are of 
t^ ttS^hell of good quality, which ia obtained great depth, and in one of these theie is said to 
in large quantities, and trepang. These be a whirlpool of so formidable, a descriptten 
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NEW HEBRIDES. 

that the natives will not venture to approach 
it even in their larger vessels. Upon the whole, it 
is evident that this group has not been left quite 
untouched by the convulsion which has shaken 
its neighboius, a circumstance that might natu- 
rally be expected from its position on the very 
edge of the bank, and in the close vicinity of 
the volcanic chain, the Great Ki Island being 
only 60 miles distant. 

Brumer Island is on the south^.coast of New 
Guinea, the women are tat'tooed on the 
face, arms, and front of the body, but gene- 
rally not oh- the back, in vertical stripes 
less than an inch apai't, and connected by zigzag 
markings. On the face, these are more com- 
plicated, and on the forearm and wrist they 
are frequently so elaborate as to resemble 
lace-work. The men are more rarely tat- 
tooed, and then only with a few lines or stai*8, 
on the right breast. Sometimes, however, the 
markings consisted of a double series of large 
stars and dots stretching from the shoulder to 
the pit of the stomach. In the great Island of 
New Guinea, with its savage negro population, 
and with the same deficiencies, the presence of 
any kind of writing is not reasonably to be 
looked for. — EarVs Papuan^ pp. 40, 71, 121, 
131 ; Mr. Logan^ in Jour. Ind.' Arch., p. 321 ; 
Walla4ie^ Vbl. ii, p. 62 ; Crawfurd*s Malay 
Oram, and Die.^ Vol. i, p, 143 ; Bikmore^ 
p. 204 ; McOillivray'^s Voyage of ihe^ttlesndke^ 
Vol. i, p. 262 ; Ltd)boch*8 Grig, of Civil., 
p. 44 ; Notes of a Voyage to New Ouinea, by 
Alfred R. Wallace, J^q., f. n. g. s., in Journal 
of the Royal Geograpfdcal Society, Vol. xxx, 
pp. 172 to 174 ; Horsburg, Wallaces Archi- 
pelago, ii, 62, 180-200 ; Journ. Ind. Arch. 
June 1852, pp. 330-3. Sec Ah eta, birds, 
India, Negrito, Negro races, Negros, Pitt Strait. 

NEW HEBRIDES. In Tana, the colour of 
the native skins is a shiny black, and their 
bodies covered thinly with hair, or a kind of 
down. Some have black or brown crisp hair ; 
but that of the greater number is twisted and tied 
up into an immense number of thin cords, the 
ends being frizzled out, about two inches from 
the extremity, where the colour is a sandy- 
red. The nose is generally rather fiat, and 
the eyes of a chocolate colour ; the ears of 
almost all being pierced, and fiat rings of tor- 
toise-ehell and other trinkets hanging from 
them. They wear universally the wrapper, 
the end of it being, in many cases, tied up by 
a narrow band of some kind of plait, passing 
round the hips, and producing a much stronger 
effect of indecency, according to our notions, 
than the total absence of clothing would have 
done ; the more so, that this strange garment 
serves as a pocket, wherein to deposit a pipe, 
piece of tobacco, or any such article that they 
^y obtain by traffic. Several women were 
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seen fishing on. the reefs .which line the 
eastern side of the bay ; and they were dress- 
ed in a petticoat reaching to the knees. 
The features of the men would not be dis- 
agreeable, but for the common custom of 
daubing their faces with black-lead, to which a 
thick plastering of red ochrous earth was 
generally added. The Conus textilis, Linn.^ 
found at Aneiteum, of the New Hebrides, bites 
and injects a poisonous acrid fiuid into the 
wound, occasioning the part to swell, and often 
ndangering Hfe. — Captain Elphinstone Ershine^ 
Islands of the Western Pacific, p. 306. 

NEW IRELAND. Captain Keppel mentions 
that the water, where he anchored, was so 
beautifully clear, that in forty fathoms deep the 
joral shells, and seaweed growing at the bottom 
could be distinctly seen, and give it all the 
appearance of a beautiful submarine garden. — 
Keppel' s Ind. Arch., Vol. ii,^. 208. 

NEWSPAPER PRESS, the first English 
newspaper was published at Calcutta on the 
29th January 1780. There are now several 
hundred newspapers printed in British India, 
in the European and many of the vernacular 
tongues. 

NEW TESTAMENT, a sacred book of the 
Christians. 

NEWUJ, a river near Bhopalpoor in Raj- 
gurh. 

NEW ZEALAND, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
between Australia and N. America, consists of 
two large and several small islands lying between 
L. 34J and 47j 8., and L. 166| and 178| E., 
is 800 miles long from Nortli to South and 120 
miles broad, with an area of 99,969 English 
square miles=4,703 German square miles. 
It was discovered towards the close of the 18th 
century by Captain (Jooke, a British navigator. 
Its two chief Straits are named after Cook and 
Foveaux. The first human inhabitants of New 
Zealand were the ancestors of the Maori. Two 
races of human beings, a brown and a black- 
skinned, inhabit the islands scattered over the 
Pacific Ocean. The brown race occupy all the 
islands from the Sandwich group in the northern 
hemisphere to New Zealand in the southern, 
and from the Tonga group in the west to Easter 
Island in the east. The black race people 
occupy the islands extending from the Fejee 
to New Guinea both inclusive. Certain physi- 
cal features distinguish each race. Those 
with brown complexions have generally lank 
hair and scanty beards, and speak essentially 
the same tongue, although divided into many 
dialects ; while the black race, numbering 
several varieties of men and speaking several 
distinct languages, have frizzly but not woolly 
hair, and abundant beards. French naturalists 
call the islands which the black race occupy 
Melanesia, or the islands of black men, while 
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^blvnesia is applied to the islands peopled by after the liindoo influence began to prevail 
the brown race. Intermixture has occurred there, and before the arrival of the mahometo 
between the black and brown races at their points traders and settlers from Arabia. Indian 
ofjunction; 300 miles across the trade wind, from colonies were established in Java in the first 
theFejee islands to the Tonga islands, being a century after Christ. According to Javanese 
a voyage of no difficulty to a maritime people, annals, the first aiTival of the hindocw in the 
The Polynesians, or brown-skinned race, have Indian Archipelago from Western India occur- 
been again subdivided intoMicronesiansandPoly- red about a. I). 800, and the mahomedans 
nesians proper. The former occupy the Pelew, tradition to the Archipelago began in a. d. 
Caroline, IVferianne, and Tarawa islands, and 1278. The d^of the last migration is prob- 
the latter the Sandwich, Navigators, Marquesas, ably correct, thSt of the hindoos being more dis- 
Tonga, Society islands, the Dangerous Archi- tant is uncertain. From these two great events, 
pelago, Easter island, and New Zealand. The it is inferred that the Malay ancestors of the 
Micronesians are distinguished from the Poly- Polynesians left the Indian Archipelago soon 
nesians proper by their low stature, their Ian- after the commencement of the Christian era. 
guage, Mongolian conformation, and absence of No light is thrown on the origin of the New 
the system of Tapu or Tabu. Between the Micro- Zealanders from the name Maori which they 
nesians and the Polynesians proper there is as call themselves. This word, rendered by Mn- 
much difference as there is between Dutchmen guists “ native,” is used in contra-distinction 
^nd Englishmen, Ethnologists have clearly to pakeha, or stranger. But the Rev. Mr. 
established that the Polynesians proper are Maunsell thinks the New Zealandera have 
sprung from the Malay family of the human S[)rung from different islands, in consequence 
race, and Mr. Hale, the best authority on of three lingual peculiarities. The Ngapuhi 
the migrations of the Polynesians, is of opinion nation, living in the neighbourliood of the bay 
that the Samoa or Navigator’s islands were of islands, pronounce h as if it were sh, and 
first occupied, and that from them all the Hongi is rendered by tlicm Shongi. The I’a- 
other Polynesian islands were peopled. Forages ranaki natives do not pronounce the Ji at all, 
Malay fleets have habitually resorted to Australia, but supply its place by a curious jerk in the 
and at the present day 200 Malay proas accord- voice ; hei becomes ei, and fiohoro, orra in their 
ing to Captain King, annually freejuent the moutlis. Some tribes in the Bay of PJenty do 
northern coasts of that continent to fish. For, not give the singular nasal sound of good 
although ignorant of the compass, the Polynesi- Maori linguists, and in its place use Na. The 
ans have names for the cardinal points, and physical form of the Polynesians, to whom the* 
steer by the stars. It was this grand principle name of New Zealanders can now be given is 
of selecting a course which brought the as follows. In stiture they almost equal Engl ish- 
Malay fleet to Navigators islands. From the men, ami they are taller than the inhabi- 
Malay and Polynesian custom of giving new tants of the tem])erate countries of the conti- 
places similar names to those from which nent of Ihirope, the average height of the male 
they came, evidence is furnished that the sex being five feet six inches and a quarter. 
Malay route to Polynesia just given is the Chiefs by birth arc not taller than free-born 
correct one. New South Wales and New Zea- men, hut they are taller and hotter developed 
■ land derive their civilized names from a mtHlifi- than slaves. Ihe tallest New Zealander seen 
cation of this law. It will be observed that was six feet five inches and a half. In bodily 
seversd places in the Indian Archipelago have weight and girth of chest New Zealanders are 
analogous names to Samoa or Savii, the Poly- equal to Englishmen ; ten stone avoirdupois be- 
nesia^ name of the Navigator’s islands, Sama ing their average weight without clothes. Their 
in Malay signifies “ like as,” Samoa, “all to- bodily shape is peculiar, and this peculiarity 
gi^her.” Thus in close proximity to Timor, consists in having longer bodies and longer arms 
there is a small island called Samoa; the south- with shorter legs than Englishmen of similar 
OTi extremity of Timor is called Samraow, and stature. The lengthening of the arms occurs in 
there is a Sumbava, Sama, Java, and other the fore-arms, and the. shortening of the legs in 
nam^ in the Archipelago resembling Samoa in the bones below the knee, the leg bones of New 
sound. Even the birthplace of the Malays, Zealanders are indeed an inch and a half 
Sumatra,, the derivation of which tenn is un- shorter than these bones are in Englishmen, 
known cannot fail to strike both the. eye and Their long bodies are produced by the size of 
the ear. From the remains of some Hindoo the spinal bones and the cartilages between 
and Je^h customs among the New Zealand these bones. The inferior extremities of New 
i^ianch of the Polynesian race, and the entire Zealanders are stout, but in consequence 
idbsence of an^^ like mahomedan customs, of the shortening below the knee, the calves of 
%is inferred that the Malay migration from the their legs loolc unusually high up; and in 
Archipelago to Polynesia took place walking they turn in their toes» ^e shorter 
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steps, and move in narrower paths than Engiyi- throws into their faces an indescribable mUdness, 
men. The feet of the New Zealanders while their soft voices give a peculiar sweetness 
are short and broad, and the arch of the foot to their language. Tliere is, indeed, a pathos 
is often badly developed ; their hands are about their voices when speaking, a plaintive 
small and tapering. The head-hair is abund- pathos when allusions arc made to persons dear 
ant and generally black, but some liave hair to them, and an inditforence and ease of manner 
with a rusty-red tinge. This red tinge, which unknown among many other races, which are 
is likewise found in the head-hair of other a-hke charming to hear and pleasant to see. 
Polynesian races, has been ascribed to the use The New Zealanders are a mixed race, and 
of alkaline washes, but such ^ not the case may be divided into brown, reddish, and blapk. 
among the New Zealanders.lrA few have Out of a hundred pei-sons eighty-seven have 
lank heoti-hair, a few frizzly, but the majb- brown skins, with black, straight, and waving 
rity have dark hair with a slight wave in hair: ten have reddish-brown skins, with short 
it. The head-hair looks coarse, but when frizzly, or long straight hair, having a rnsty-^red 
washed, oiled, and brushed, it assumes a tinge in it ; and three have black skins with 
rayen darkness and a downy softness. Their dark frizzly liair, wdiich does not, however, 
beards and whiskers, since the custom of ex- spread over the head as in negroes, but grows 
tracting the hair has fallen into disuse, arc oc- iii tufts which if allowed to join, twist round 
casionaliy considerable ; but on the trunk it is each other and form spiral ringlets. Among 
scanty, and they look with wonder at the some tribes the black and reddish men are more 
hairy frames of Englishmen. Few New Zea- numerous than among others. Chiefs are 
landers become bald, although many arc grey, generally brown-coloured, occasionally reddish, 
Like all people living in a simple state, the rarely black. Every tribe, however, comprises 
New Zealanders have good teeth. The nose is the three varieties, all speak the same language, 
short and broad, with an imperfect bridge, but aiid all arrived in Now Zealand at the same 
there are some good noses, and many Rotorua time. Crozet accounted for this mixture 
natives possess a Jewish style of features. The of men, by supposing that New Zealand was 
skin is oi’ an olive-brown colour, not unlike a formerly inhabited by a black race similar to 
seasoned filbert, but it has many shades, some the Australians, but there is not a tittle of evi- 
NcwZcidanders being so lair that blushes can be dence to support this opinion. Most :races of 
detected on tbeir faces, while others are so dark men have endeavoured to improve the human 
that die tattoo marks are seen with difiiculty. body by disfiguring it, in which art the 
The white parts of New Zealanders’ eyes New Zealanders have out-stripped all others, 
less clear than those parts are in Englishmen ; First among the New Zealand list of disfigura- 
the pupil is dark and large, tlie iris is brown, tioiis is tattooing, a Polynesian word signifying 
never blue, even half-Caates rarely have blue a repetition of taps, but which term is un- 
eyes, although the progeny of half-c^istes and known in the language of the New Zealanders ; 
Europeans have blue eyes frequently. The moko being the general term for the tattooing 
mouth is coarse, the face broad, and the upper on the face, and whakairo for that on the body, 
lip long. The forehead is higli, narrow, re- Tattooing is the most ancient personal disfigu- 
Ireatiiig, and pyramidal ; the skin is cool, and ration on record, and it is likewise the most 
the circulation of the blood is slower than in universal. Dampier in 1691 brought to Eng- 
Eiigliahmen. The size and darkness of the land the first tattooed south Sea islander, a man 
eyes of New Zealanders give to their counten- who was well-known in London as the painted 
ances an air of gravity. In youth the expres- prince, at which place he died of small-pox. 
sion is generally open and happy ; in middle age The present generation of male New Zealanders 
sleepy, morose, and thoughtful ; while in the tattoo their faces, hips, and thighs ; and the 
old this last expression almost amounts to sad- women their lips, chins, eyelids, and occasionallv 
ness. From want of intellectual cultivation, straight lines, the offspring of each woinan^s 
thereis^otmuchindividuality of features, and fancy, are drawn on their bodies. Every line 
the soul’s emotions are but slightly reflected in has a name, and among distant tribes the tattoo 
their faces. Travellers have perceived a pecu- marks are ^ike, although the figures tattooed 
liar and distinctive odour among difierent are not made up of the same number of lined, 
races of men. Chinese houses are redolent of And among the New Zealanders it is a mark 
musk, hindoo towns of garlic, and New Zealand of rank to have the streaks of a fish carefuUy 
huts are characterised by the smell of dried cut on their bodies. The New Zealanders diii- 
fish. The females are less handsome than the like, as much as eastern nations glory in, hairy 
males, although the young are invariably faces ; and consequently the hair was eradicated 
pleasing. The women have very long eyelashes, from various parts of their bodies with' the aid 
and the habit girls have got of casting them, as of shell pincers, beards on tattooed faces are 
if from lasEUtude, over the bright restless eyes, not picturesque, and the proverb of no wife 
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^ man,” made young men carefully 

every indication of beard or whisker. 
Its tertiary strata contain remains of the giant 
bird, the Moa, and the genus Dinornis, and 
Palapteryx. It has coal, gold, copper, iron, 
chrome ore and graphite. It is remarkable for 
its wingless birds, of the Apteryx species. Earth- 
quakes are frequent, especially in the volcanic 
hne between Tongariroand White Island, where 
on lake Tarakwera,-iiot a single month passes 
without at least one slight shock. The' root of 
Pteris esculenta, formerly formed the chief ali- 
ment of the New Zealand natives. The Kauri 
(Dammara australis) ; the Kahikatea (Podocar- 
pus dac^dioides) and the black birch, the 
Tawai (Fagus frisca) are the chief forests, but 
mixed with them are the following trees ; 

PodocarpuB totara or totara. 

„ spicata or matai. 

Dacrydium cuprossinum or Kimu. 

Phyllocladus trichomauoidos or tanekaha, 

Emghtia excelsa or llewarowa. 

Elaeocarpus hinau, the llinau. 

Edwardsia microphylla, the Kowai. 

Dammara australis. 

Dacrydium cuprossinum or Kimu. 

Podocc^us dacrydioides, and P. ferruginea. 

Metrosideros robusta. 

„ tomentosa. 

Vitex Uttoralis. 

Hartighsea spectabilis. 

Knigutia excelsa. 

Mira salicifolia. 

Alnongst the largest forest trees arc Metro- 
sideros robusta or Kata, the trunk of which fre- 
quently measures 40 feet in circumference ; 
the Ksmikatoa {Leptospermum)^ Tawa {Laurm) 
Pukatea (Laurelid)^ Karika (^Corinocarpus,) 
The Dammara australis furnishes the best ships’ 
masts, and spars, and its gum is largely exjx>rt- 
ed, its* timber to the value of £34,376 and its 
gum to £20,776. The oldest trunks attain a 
diameter of 15 feet, a height of 100 feet to 
the lowest branches and 150 to 180 feet to 
crown, trees ot 60 to 80 feet to the 
CtQwn are probably 250 to 300 years old. 
The New Zealand flax or Phormium tenax, is 
a flag-like plant. The blossoms contain a sweet 
honey juice, and each plant will produce nearly 
half a pint. At the r(x>t of the leaves is a 
semi-liquid gum-like substance which serves 
for seaHng wax and glue. Its relative tena- 
city is. 


are rapidly diminishing in number^ They are of 
the Melanesian or Papuan race. 

Captain Elphinstone Emkine heard it as- 
serted that there did not exist in 1846 many 
New Zealand males of twenty years of age 
who had not, in their chil&ood, tasted of 
human flesh. In New Zealand natives 
produce a most brilliant blue-black dye from 
the bark of the Eno tree, which is in great 
abundance. .&me of the borders of the native 
mats, of a magnificent black, are dyed 
with this substance. It has been tried in New 
South Wales ; but, although found well suited 
for flax, hemp, linen, or other vegetable pro- 
ductions, it could not be fixed on wools or ani- 
mal matter. It is of great importance tjiat 
chemical science should be applied to devise 
some means of fixing this valuable dye on wdol. 
As the tree is so common, the bark could be 
had in any quantity at about £3 10s. a ton ; 
and tweed manufacturers are in great want of 
a black dye for their check and other cloths. — 
Captain Elphinstone Ersldne Islands of the 
Western Pacific^ jp. 275 ; Thomson's Storp of 
New Zealand^ VoL i, pp. 61-78 ; Hwmboldls 
Dissertation on the language of Java ; Latham ; 
Pritchard \ Williams \ Von.-Hochsteller^s New 
Zealand ; Ethnology and Physiology of the 
United States Eciopioring Expedition from 1838 
to 1842, by Horatio Hale^ Philadelphia^ 1840. 

NEW ZEALAND PINE, Agathi australis. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINAGE, see Spinage. 

NEW ZEALAND WHALE, Balaena antar- 
tica. 

NEYADASSE-GASS, Singh. Eurya japoni- 
ca, Thunh. 

NGA BAGI, Bubm. Swietenia chickrassa. 

NGA-DERN, see Karang bollang. ■ 

NGA-DJU, the name of the inhabitants on 
the Kahayan or Dyak river in Borneo. 

NGANNAM, a name of Anam or Annam. 
NGAN-TSOING-SHA, Burm. A bast of 
Arracan. See Linden. 

NGAKI, a territory which embraces the 
whole of the upper valley of the Sutlej, from 
the Manasarovara lake to the crest of the Por- 
gyal mountain. .See Gnari, India, Nari, Shawl- 
goat. 

NGA THIN-GYEE, Btjbm. Ficus cordi- 
folia. Ik 


JUuropean hemp,ll. I New Zealand flax, 23. NGA YOUK THI, Burh. Capsicum* 

„ flax, 16. 1 Silk, 34. NG-HYET-PRA, Burm. Planl^. 

The best part of the leaf furnishes the flax, NGOO-BENG, Bubm. In Tavqy, a strong 
by water steeping, drying, braked, swingled, wood used for posts and planking. — Dr.WedUeh. 
and combed. NGOO-THA, Bubm. Cassia species. 

The wingless birds Apteryx australis tod A. NGU-SI, Bubm. Cassia lignea. 
n^teUi, The NGY-SOUNG-THA, Bubm. A Tenasserim 

: j^omis giganteus now extinct, was about 9| wood of maximum girth 3| cubils and mayl- 
and the D. elephantopus. The mum length 22 feet. Abundant all over the 
ingens, feet high. The people provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 

) ii^:known as Maori and are about 45,000, but It is a wood of no durability or strength ; splits 
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readilyt with a short grain, and is only fit for 
firewood . — Captain Dance. 

NHAN,— ? Sesammn orientale. 

NHARUI. Lieutenant Pottinger states that 
the races occupying Baluchistan are divided into 
two great classes, severally known by the appel- 
lation of Belooch and Brahui, and that these 
again are sub-divided into an infinite number 
of tribes, who take their names from the chief 
under whom they serve, the distoct or country 
to which they belong, or the trawtons whence 
they derive their descent. ’ The Beloochee 
partakes considerably of the idiom of the Persian 
and at least one-half of its words are borrowed 
from that language, but greatly disguised under 
a corrupt and unaccountable pronunciation. 
The Brahuiki, on the contrary, is so dissimilar 
in its sound and formation, that he did not 
recollect to have marked in it a single expres- 
sion in any way approaching to the idiom of 
the Persian. It contains a portion of ancient 
hindoo words. The contour of the people of 
these two classes is as unlike, in most instances, 
as their languages, provided they be descend- 
ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
either ; but the frequent inter-marriages which 
take place amongst them have tended in some 
degree so to blend together the peculiar charac- 
teristics of both, that in many families, and even 
whole tribes, they have ceased to exist. The 
Beloochee branch, in the first instance, from 
the original class of that name, into three 
principal tribes, called Nharooi, Rindi and 
Mughsee. The Nharooi, principally inhabit 
that portion of Beluchistan, which lies to the 
westward of the desert, and there arc likewise 
khels of them at Nooshky and in Scistan. S^e 
Beluchistan, Kelat, India, Wooshky. 

NHIATRANG BAY, on the coast of Cochin 
China, is large, there are a river and town of 
same name, where silk is manufactured. 

NI ALA NEMIKI, Tbl. Sypheotides auritus, 
Latham. 

NIALA, or Nialo, liiND. Polygonum tortu- 
osuin. 

NIAMCHO, Hind. Astragalus, sp. 

NIA MtfSLI, Bbng., Hind. Curculigo 
orchioides, Gcert. See Moosli, Musli. 

NIAN, Bhot. Ovis ammon,'thc wild sheep 
of Ladak. It is fleet, and agile and graceful. 

NIAN6NA, Hind. Ribes leptostachyum. 

NIAR, Hind. Rhamnus virgatus. 

NIAR6AL, Hind. Oxytropis macrophylla. 

NIAS, see India. 

NIBO — Anticharis arabica. 

NIB0N6, Malay. Caryota urens, Zrtnn., 
or Palma brava. At the time of Pigafetta’s 
visit, the town of Borneo was built of wood on 
strong and substantial posts ; it is now con- 
structed entirely of nibong, which soon decay, 
^Hid is thatched with the nipah leaves, (Nipa 


fruticans) of which the aides also are composed. 
— Low*e Sarawak^ p. 160. Sec Neebong, 
Nipa, Thatch. 

NIBU, B^o. Citrus bergamia, iZisso, also' 
the lemon Citrus limonum. 

NIBUTTI of the buddhists is identical with 
the nivertti or moksham of the brahmans, and 
possibly analogous to the Apolutrosis and ex- 
anastasis of St. Paul. Nibutti means the 
release from re-appearance in a material body. 
— Taylor. See Inscriptions. 

NICANDER, see Cpnium maculatum. 
NIGANDRA INDICA. 

Winter Cherry, Eno. | Kakna], Hind. 

Said to be diuretic and purgative, useful in 
ulcerations of the bladder . — FowelVe Hand- 
book^ Vol. i, p. 364. 

NICANDRA PHYSALODES, Qcsrtn. 

Atropa physalodes, Zmn. 

Is said to be diuretic. — CShaugh.y p. 460. 
NICARAGUA WOOD or Peach wood. 


Nicaragaholz, Gsii. | liois do Nicai-ague, Fb. 

Blutholtz, „ I Legno sanguigno, It. 

Blood-haut, Dut. I Palo de sangre, Sp. 

Bois de sang, Fit. | Pao s^nguinho, Pobt. 

McCulloch's Commercial Dictioymry, p, 851. 

NICANOR, Lieutenant of Antigonus, (305, 
B. c.) seized the whole of Media, Parthia, Asia 
and all the countries as far as the Indus. See 
Affghanistan, Greek, Asia, Kabul. 

NICATOR, see Greeks of Asia. 

NICHI HAMA, see Suhoyum. 

NICHNI, Hind. Rhododendron anthopogon. 

NICHOLSON, Dr., Bombay Medical Service, 
wrote an account of the Kooree, or Eastern 
branch of the Indus, showing the probable 
changes of its course, and the manner in which 
the old channels have been blocked up, in 
Bom. Geo. Trans., Vol. vi, 111 ; Account of 
the Island of Perim, Bom. As. Trans., Vol. i, 
10. Of the submerged city of Balabhipura, in 
Lond. As. Trans., 1852. 

NICHOLSON, John, a Bengal military 
officer. Ho was a Deputy Commissioner in the 
Punjaub Civil Commission when he was 
suddenly called upon to assume a high mili- 
tary command in the attacking force. As 
a Civil Officer, his reputation was of the 
very highest, he was in every place where he 
coidd be of the least possible assistance, and he 
effectually supervised every official in his 
district. This extraordinary man had more 
influence with his subordinates than perhaps : 
any native of Great Britain in the East - 
ever had. One class of natives actually 
termed themselves ‘^The Nicholsanee Far- 
keers.” A native speaking of him said, 
** The sounds of his horse’s hobfr were heard 
from Attock to the Khyber.” In an official 
report of the Punjaub Government, this sen- 
tence occurs, ** Nature makes but few* such 
men, and the Punjaub is happy to hpive had 
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■ Nicholson was employed ia the Affghan at tlie southern bay of the same island. The 

war of 1838 to 1842, and fell at the re-taking coal, though collected in various parts of dte 
of Delhi. — Tr. Df Hind., Vol. ii, 368. Nicobars, seemed to be very much alike in 

NICI AS, sec Greeks of Asia. theirnature, thoughdiireringalittleinappear- 

NICKEL, a brilliant white metal resembling ance. They bum with little ilame. They seem 
silver : ductile and malleable, and capable of to bear both in appearace and chemical proper- 
receiving a high polish. It is usually procured ties, a near resemblance to the pitch, or ca|t 
from speise, a compound of the metal with nel coal of the Little Tenas^im river. T® 
arsenic, found associated with cobalt in Germany, amount of the whole population spread or scat- 
Alloyed with copper, it forms argentane or tered over Nicobar Archipelago does not 
German silver ; and is besides used in making exceed the"' Moderate number of 8,000 souls ; 
mariner’s compasses, and for other purposes, of whom about 2,000 inhabit Car-nicobar. The- 
Nickel and cobalt, occur near Salfragam, in ressa had a population of about 500 souls. • The 
Ceylon. — 'Walston ; Fawikner. Nicobarians are strong and capable of carrying 

NICOBAR ISLANDS lie between 6° .W' them ^rrpng 

and 9° 20' North latitude, and 92° 50' and without any trouble m cocoanuts. fhe kn- 
94° 10' East longitude. 'I'he group consists of « polysylkbic, aboun^ m vowels, 

nine smaller islands and some smaller ones, and its pronunciation is har^ and tar W hax- 
The most southern are called respectively “°aious. 1 he chief food is the pulp of the c<^ 
Great and Little Nicobar. The island is more plantains, papayas, fowls, and above 

than 2 miles long and 8 across in the widest which abound in thrae isknda. It is 

part. The Danes formed a settlement on this not uncommon to see round a single but, 40, 60, 
^up in 1756, but abandoned it 12 years or 60 of tliem. The quantity of pigm killed an.l 
W. In 1864, Captain Steeni IVdlc, the Com- ®a‘en is alm.ist incredible. Ihe Nicobarians, 
mander of a Danish Corvette, having reiwrted to versions, separate the grease from the 

his Government the present unhealthy state separately for culinary pur- 

of these nominal possessions of the Danish I»8es ; they never eat, or rather devour miy part 
crown, and the great expense which would the llesh, and that lor a single festival day. 
attend any attempts to make them inhabited , large pigs 

by Europeans, His Danish Majesty came to ki led for satiating the wolf-hke appetite of the 
the. determination of finally abandoning all »jbabitants ot an incomiderable district of 
right to the islands. The Officiating Superin- ^^^ressa Island. In this respect, the Chinese 
tendent of Marine, in his letter to Government, >vot be a match for the Nicobarians. 

dated the 13th January states that Mr. fhe Nicobar Is ands arc called by the Ma- 
Mackey speaks very favorably of the Nico- ^be Sambilang or Nine Islands. Eight 

bars as a field for colonization, and is of opinion, them are of considerable size, 

Hhat if the iungle were cleared away, and other in number, generally 

sanitary measures Adopted, the Nicobars would extend N. N. lY. and S. S. L. 

become as healthy as Penang ; an opinion in leagues; having several safe channels 

which the Officiating Superintendent adds, he ' between them. Ihey are unhealthy to Kuro- 
has every reason to concur. The surface of are subject there to attacks of re- 

these islands is hilly. At the southern harbour levers. Car Nicobar, is the most north- 

of Great Nicobar, the nearest hill on being centre is covered with 

measured was found to be 1,575 feet above the , „ ^ other islands are 

level of the sea. There were others in the Malve, Chowry, Theressa, Bompoka, 

interior, of a greater height. In Little Nico- I Nancoyy, Canmorta, Trincuttee, 

bar, some of the bills are supposed to be about ' !* Son^reiro, Meroe, Little Nicobar 

1^00 or 1,200 feet above the sea-level. The Great Nicobar Island. The people 

Uland of Bompoka rises abruptly from the <i®scribed ae having a dark skm, the sclero- 
beach to the height of 750 feet. Pulo Cobra yellow ; flat faces, and 

is a smdU high island, bristling with cocoanut Their chief aliment consisting 

and betel-nut trees. Little w known of the hogs, poultry and cocoanuts. They worship 
interior of these islands. At Great and Little 

Nicobar not a cleared spot is to be seen, ex- prieste are called M^ain. The speci- 

eept here and there a slip of land. A large langu^es of Carmcobar and the 

qwntityofooal was obtained from the natives Nicobar Wands offer dissimilarities. The 
Of Little Nicobar, also on Trice Island, at low- Nicobar Islanders appear to have been an 
*ater. Lignite or half-charred wood when, of the Mon race m its pure or 

burned emitted a strong sulphurous vapor. Coal niore west Chinese and less Indian condition. 
^ also found at Busch Island, at Pulo Condul, They are flatter faced and more oblique eyed 
^ oU the north-east side d* Great Nicobar, and than the Rakhoingand Mon, in this resembliBg 
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the more sequestered hill tribes of the Burman 
race. In some islands, they have been much 
mixed with Malay colonists. Nicobar phono- 
logy is allied to that of the Silong and Simang. 
The Nicobar people, probably migi'ated from 
Sumatra, but the interior of Great Nicobar 
island is occupied by a Negro race. Galoenas 
Nicobaricus, fiie Nicobar pigeon is of great 
size and splendour ; its appearance and habits 
exhibit a near approach to tha gallinaceous 
birds. It lives chiefly on the groimaj runs with 
great swiftness, and flies up into a tree when 
disturbed. Its nest is of the rude platform 
construction usual among the pigeon family, 
one of them was built in a tree about ten feet 
from the ground and contained a single white 
egg. I'he Great and Little Andaman Islands 
and the Little Cocos, and their dei)endencies, 
and the Island of Nancowry, the Islands of' 
Great Nicobar and Car Nicobar, with those 
lying near them, including Tillanchong, have 
been created into a Chief Commissionership. — 
ScUctiona from the llecords of the Govt, of In- 
dia, Home Dept., No. 25, pp. 66-67 ; Jour. 
Ind. Arch., Vol. iii., No. 6, 1849, page 272 ; 
Macgillivra}fs Voyage, Vol. i, page 244 ; Jlora- 
burgh, LatJuim. See India, Malacca, Monsoons. 

NIC0LAIP:FF, sec Kherson. 

Nl(JOL(.)-DI-CONTI, or in Latin, De Comi- 
libus, a Venetian of noble family, who, when 
a young man, resided as a merchant in the city 
of DamascAis. In what year he started Irom 
thence in his travels to the East, is not precise- 
ly known ; but it seems to have been about A.i). 
1410. He passed through Persia, sailed along 
the coast of Malabar, visited some parts of 
the interior of Hindustan, and also the 
islands of Ceylon, Sumatra and Java. He after- 
wards went to the south of China ; and on his 
return passed along the coasts of Etliiojna, sail- 
ed up the Red Sea, crossed tlie desert and 
reached Cairo, where he lost his wife and two 
children, and returned to Venice in 1444, after 
twenty-five years’ absence : and as a penance 
for having ai) 0 statised to the mahomedan re- 
ligion, the Pope Eugene IV., re<iuired him to 
relate his adventui’es to Poggio Bracckdirii, the 
Pope’s Secretary, and the original I^atiii appear- 
ed in the fourth book of Poggio’s treatise, de 
Varietate Fortuni, libri quatuor, Paris, 1723. 
He visited Cambay, Vizianagur, Palgonda, St. 
Ihome, Ceylon, Sumatra, Tenasscrim, Ava, 
Java, thence to Quilon, Cochin, Calicut, Soco- 
tra and homeward .— in 1 5 Cent. 

NICOL PRISMS, see Gums and rosins. 

NICONOR, see Kabul. 

NICOTIANA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Solanaceaa. Loudon has 14 species. 
Lindley 31, but the following are the better 
known, and all are recognised tobacco plants ; 

N. angustifolia, Pav., Ghili. 


NICOTIANA PBBSXCA. 

N. bonariensis Lehm., Buenos Ayres. 

N. fruticosa, L. the N., frutescens Cav.. India. 
N. glutinosa, i., of Peru. It is the N. militaris,. 
£. Tabacus viridis, Mdnch : Sairanthus glu- 
tinosus, G. iJan. 

N. multivalvis—P Columbia river. 

N. nana— ? Rocky mountains. 

N. paniculata, Xmn.,N. yiridiflora of CflV.,Peru. 
N. pcrsica, Lind,, Persia ; Shiraz tobacco. 

N. plumbaginifolia, Viv,, the N. cerinthoides of • 
Viitrn,, Bio Grande. 

N. quadrivalvis, Ihirah., N. America, Missouri 
river. 

N. repanda - ? Cuba, Ilavannah tobacco. 

N. rotundifolia, Lindley., Swan river. 

N. riistica, Lmn,, Europe, Asia, Africa, Ameri- 
ca, English tob., Godavery tob., Syrian tc>b. 

N. tabacum, Linn,, the N. havanensis of iMg,, 
America. 

The genus Nicotiana contains about 1 4 spe- 
cies, most of them yielding tobacco for smoking, 
and many of them cultivated in the gardens of 
Europe. The name Nicotiana was given these 
jdants after Jean Nicot, of Nimes, in Lauguc- 
doc, who was ah agent of the king of France 
at Portugal, and there procured the seeds of 
the tobacco from a Dutchman who had procur- 
ed them in Florida. Nicot sent them to 
France in 1560. Tobacco wiis the name used 
by the Caribbees for the pipe in which it was 
smoked, but this word was transferred by 
the Spaniards to the herb itself. Tobacco leaves 
when properly dried have a greenish yellow 
colour, a strong pleasant smell and acrid taste ; 
taken into the stomach, by persons not habitu- 
ated to its effects, violent vomiting, diarrhsea, and 
colla[)8e are occasioned. N. quadrivalvis has 
capsules with four valves ; it grows near the 
Missouri River, and is there smoked by the 
natives. N. multivalvis has capsules with 
many valves ; it is cultivated by the Indians 
on the Columbia River for smoking. It is a 
fetid plant, and the /ialyx, the mast fetid part, 
is selected by the Indians for smoking. N. 
nana, a small species of tobacco, is a native 
among the. rocky mountains of North America, 
and is smoked by the Indians. N. repanda 
is a native of Cuba, and is said to furnish 
the tobacco for making the small cigars known 
as Queen’s. The Macuba tobacco, which grows 
in Martinque is deemed the finest, and next to 
it in esteem is the Cuba tobacco. , Nicotiana 
macrophylla, or Orinoco Tobacco, is a herbace- 
ous plant, with ovate-acute leaves clasping the 
stem ; throat of corolla inflated, segments short- 
pointed. The stem rising from 5 to 7 feet high*; 
It is a native of America, and is frequently 
used for smoking, the milder Havannah cigara 
arc said to be made from it. The Havanah, 
Persian, Manilla and Maryland tobaccos have 
been extensively introduced into the Peninsa||s 
of India. The English smoke more of the 
strongest tobacco than any nation in the world. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 471 ; Nng. Cyc. 

NICOTIANA PERSICA, Shiraz tobacco, is 
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- ' NIOOTIANA- XABAOITM. 

' ' ' fi herbaceous plant, clothed with clammy 
[■/yjiowny with the leaves of the root oblong, those 
of the stem acuminate and sessile; corolla 
salver-shaped, with a long tube, and rather 
*** unequal segments. This tobacco is milder than 
that produced by the tabacum, and but a 
small quantity is consumed in England. — Eng, 
Cge, 

NICOTIANA RUSTICA, Linn. 


Kakkar-tamaku, Ckbnab. 
Tseang, Chih. 

£ngli& tobacco, £no. 
Syrian „ „ 

CFodavery ^ „ 

Turkish „ 


Salonica tobacco, £ng> 

Tseang, Chik. Tabac-pausse, Fb. 

£ngli& tobaooo, Eno. Banorm*tabak, Geb. 

Tamaku, HtND. 

Kandahari tamaku, „ 
Kalkatti Umaku, „ 

, Tabac-comaroso, Sp. 

This plant is a native of Europe, Asia, Africa, 

and America, but grows on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and thence finds its way into 
India, where it is highly valued. It has a her- 
baceous square stem,* with petiolato ovate quite 
entire leaves ; tube of corolla cylindrical, 
longer than the calyx; segments of the limbs 
roundish, obtuse. It was the first species that 
was introduced into England for growth from 
America. It grows very well in that climate, 
and in some places is almost naturalised. The 
tobaccos of Salonica andLatakkia, which are 
much esteemed, appear to be the produce of N. 
rustica. From thee.xtensive range of climate and 
difference of situation which this plant occupies, 
its characters suffer considerable change ; hence 
a number of varieties have been described. 
Dr; Hooker writing of this species, says, to 
wind up the feast, we had pipes of excellent 
mild yellow Chinese tobacco called “ Tseang,^' 
made from Nicotiana rustica, which is cultivat- 
ed in East Tibet and, according to M. M. 
Hue and Gabet in West China. It resembles 
in flavour the finesWSyrian tobacco, and is 
most agreeable when ^e smoke is passed 
through the nose. Under various names, it is 
cultivated at many other places in the Panjab, 
< Multan, Hoshiarpur, Delhi, Hurriana, &c., also 
in the gangetic Doab, Gudh, &c., it appears to 
be this species that is grown to some extent in 
Gooch Bahar, Rungpur, and Assam, Eng. Cyc . ; 
Dr. J. L, Stewart^ m j).; Punjab Plants; Hooker 
Himn. Journal. 

NICOTIANA TABACUM, Linn. 

N. havanensis, Lag. 


Bufiir bhang, Ab. 

T^fis, Bubk. 

Toba^, Ena. 

Comnion tobacco, „ 

Vir^ian tobacco, „ 

Herbe-a-la-jraine, „ 

Sweet scented tobacco, „ 
Tamakhu, • ^ Hum. 

This species is 


Tambaku, Hum., Mainly. 
Tumboku, Mauuu.. 

Tamaku, „ 

Sahastra-patra, Sabs.* 
Dhumra>patra, „ 

DoOii'kola, SiKOH. 

Poghei, Tam. 

Poghaku, Tel. 

to have been imported 


England in the time of Akbar. It isaher- 
l^eous plant, with acuminated oblong-lanceo- 
late sessUe leaves, lower ones decurrent ; throat 
of corolla inflated, segments of the limb pointed. 
This plant is a native of the West Indies, where 
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NIDRA. 

it first became known to the Spaniards, and of 
Virginia, where the English first became ac- 
quainted with its properties. Of the various 
species it is that which is most commonly culti- 
vated in gardens* as an ornament. It is largely 
cultivated in Europe for the purpose of smok- 
ing. It is grown over all the pkuns of the E. 
Indies in the Himalaya up to 7,400 feet at 
least on the Chenab to 11,000 feet. The other 
species are ^wever in some cases preferred. 
Schrank haiT described a large number of 
varieties of the common tobacco, varying in 
the size and form of their leaves, as well as the 
colour and form of tiieir corollas. This spe- 
cies is the one most commonly employed for 
making tobacco and cigars. Mr. Royle men- 
tions on the authority of the Persian works on 
Materia Medica, that it was introduced into India 
in A. H. 1014 (a. d. 1605) towards the end of 
the reign of JelaJ-ud-din Akbar padshah. From 
India tobacco pix»bably found its way to the 
Malayan peninsula and China, though Roylo- 
quot^ the authority oi Fallas, Loureiro and 
Rumphius, who think tobacco was used in 
China at a period anterior to the discovery of 
the New World. The common tobacco of India 
(Nicotiana tabacum) is much imported into 
Tibet, where it is called ‘‘ Tumma,” (probably 
a corruption of the Persian “ Tumak’hu,”) and 
is said to fetch the enormous price of 30s. per 
lb. at Lhassa, which is sixty times its value in 
India. Rice at Lhassa, when cheap sells at 2s. 
for 5 lbs. ; it is all bought up for rations for the 
Chinese soldiery. — Eng. Cyc. ; Drs. Mason^ 
Hooker^ Him. Jour.^ Vol. iv, p. 232. 

NICOTRIS, the queen mother of the king of 
Babylon ; she counselled resistence against 
Cyrus, but after a seige of two years, Cyrus 
drained the Euphrates into the trenches which he 
had dug around the city, and his soldiero entered 
it, through the bed of the river, and opened 
the gates for the rest of his army, a.d. 504. 

NIDAM PAINI, Malbal. A Malabar tree 
which means long Paini. It grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and seventy feet high, 
and produces a sort of varnish which is used 
with wood oil for painting wood. The natives 
use the spars for rafting timber down the rivers,, 
and for the yards of small vessels. It is a wood 
of little value being neither strong nor durable. 
— EdyCy Forests of Malabar and Oanara. 

NIDAM .SHETTI, Malxal. Memecylon 
amplexicaule, Bosoh. 

^DANA, Sabs. A first cause, from nee, 
prep, and da, to give. NitUiee, Sans., from 
nee, prep, and dha, to place. 

NIDI DI TUNCHINO, It. Edible bird-nests. 
NIDOS DE LA CHINA, Sp. Edible bird- 
nests. 

NIDRA, Tel. Desmanthus triquetrus, 
Wm. ; W. and A . ; E. ii, 552. 
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NIDS OE TUNKIN, Eb. Edible bird-n^ts. 

NIDUNGANAD, see Kummaler. 

NIEBUHR, a Dane, a traveller on the 
shores of the Red Sea and between Bombay 
and Abiishahr, remarked strange alterations 
in the sea, which once appeared white, like a 
plain of snow ; at another time, fiery, &c. — 
Voy, en Arab. T., ii, p. 71. (Amst. 1780). 

NIEBIJHRIA LINIEOLIA, Linn. 

N. linearis, J>C. | Capparis linifolia, Roxb. 

A Coromandel plant, one of the Cappari- 
dacese, it has a greenish dark-purple flower. — 
Boxh.; Voiyt. 

NIEBUHRIA OBLONGIFOLIA, DC. 

Capparis oblongifolia, Fors | C. heteroclita, Roxb» 
MoriniJea bhusarkara,TEX. | Patta tige, Txi.. 

A plant of the Peninsula of India, of Agra 
and Dehli,^JRoA?6. Voigt. 

NIECHAK, Hind. Hippophae rhamnoides. 

NIEPERE PALM — ? Caryota urens. 

NIESCHAKA, Sans. Alangium hexapeta- 
lum, Linn. 

NIE-TAL, see Kwang-tung-chi. 

NIFT-I-ROOMI, Pers. Bitumen. 

NIETNER, a resident in Ceylon, about a.d. 
1850, who wrote on the coffee plant and its 
enemies. He stated that a fungus' had done 
enormous damage in the Ceylon coffee planta- 
tions. When a coffee tree is attacked by the 
bug, it is deprived of its sap and its nourish- 
ment, whilst the fungus which never fails to 
attend on the bug prevents restoration by clos- 
ing the stomates through which the tree breathes 
and respires. Bug, he tells us, existed on the 
estates to an incalculable extent, — none are 
believed to be quite free from it. Wliole estates 
are seen black with bugs, i. «., with the fun- 
gus : and, he asks, “ am I wrong in saying that 
if there was no bug in Ceylon, it would at a 
rough guess produce 60,000 <»vts. of . coffee 
more than it actually does.” The value of this ' 
quantity on the spot being about .£125,000, 
this sum represents the aggregate of the annual 
loss by hug sustained by the Ceylon planters. ' 

NIGAL, Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

NIGALA, Punjab, Bbno., Hind. Arundi- 
naria utilis.- 

NIGAND, Hind. Ecylpta crecta. . 

NIGAND BABRI, Nigand panr. Hind. 
Ocimum baflilicum. 

NIGAR. Richard Andi-ee gives a very com- 
plete view of the spread of anthropophagy in 
the Erganzungsblattern. The motives of this 
hideous aberration are extremely varied. 
Beside mere sensual gratification and hunger 
brought on by the dearth of other animal food, 
the passions of revenge and hatred, as well as 
religious precepts and gloomy superstition, play 
an uhportaht part in historic^ times. Anthropo- 
phegy has been gradually disappearing, but in 
oue single mstance (that of the Bassuto peo- 


ple) the habit had newly arisehi ^1^ 
previously unknown. Anthrdpo{fiia^;^^^v^ 
ished with tlie people themselves froik lUUoi^ 
the Iroquois and Algonkin ; it has disai^peared 
from.' among the people of the high plains of 
Anahuac, the Indians of Peru, and most' Brazi- 
lian races. It is increasingly circumscribed ih' 
the Southern Ocean by the dying ouVof the , 
cannibal race and the pressure of white settlers. 
The number of cannibals is still, however, very 
considerable. The following figures are, rf 
course, only proximately correct, hut they afford 
a stand point from wliicli to take a census of the 
class : — The Batta of Sumatra, according to 
Friedman, may be reckoned at 200,000 souls ; 
the cannibals of the Nigar Delta at 100,000 ; 
the. Fan, according ti> Fleuriot de Langle, at 

80.000 ; the cave-dwellers of the Bassuto coun- 
try (about a tenth of the whole population), at 

10.000 ; the Niam-Niam at about 500,000 ; 
the Miranha and Mesay, according to Marloy, 
at 2,000; otlier South America cannibals at 

1.000 ; the Australian aborigines at 50,000 ; 
the Melanesians (without including New Gui- 
nea), 1,000,000. This calculation gives a total 
at the present of 1,943,000 human beings 
addicted to anthropophagy, a number in no 
degree exaggerated, but which actually repre- 
sents the 090th part of the whole population of 
our planet, or 0*14 per cent. A native paper 
of British India in A. d. 1870, stated that a per- 
son has been transported for life by the Session 
Court at Jhansie, on a charge . of eating dead 
human bodies stolen from graves. It is said that 
he had lived on this fare for a number of years. 
— P. M. Gazette. Sec Aghora, cannibals. 

NIGELLA SATIVA, Linn.^ var, indica, DC. 


Shoonoz, 

Ar. 

Magrila, 

Hind. 

Hul>smdi, 

» 

Kulonja, 


Kal-jira, 

Bjpno. 

Kalungi, 

Fbbs. 

Sa-mung-net, 

Burm. 

Siali-dana, 

Kulunjen, 

Dxtk. 

Tiikhm-i-gandana, 

n 

Small fennel flower 

, Eno. 

Krishna jiralue, 

Sans. 

Devil in a bush, 

n 

Musavi, . 

» 

Devil in a mist, 

»> 

Kaloo-dooroo, 

SiNQSk 

Melanthion, 

Gu. 

Karin sirogum, 
Nalla jilakara, 

Tah;: 

Kalunjen, 

Kala-jira, 

Hind. 

n 

Tiin 


This is a native of the south of Europe, Egyp^ 
Barbary, and the Caucasus and is extensively 
cultivated in India. The seeds, resembling 
coarse gunpowder, are triangular, slightly com- 
pressed, obtuse above with oblique basc^^ 
rugose, black externally, internally of a greea- 
ish white hue. The capsules are polysppt^ 
mous, oblong, and pointed at the side. Ther 
seeds are of strong aromatic odour, and 
resembling sassafras or cuhebs. ; TheiW 
perties are due to an essential oil, of which the 
seeds yield from 5 to 10 per cent. The nigella 
seeds have been long used in medicine, and were 
praised by Hippocrates as a tonic condinieiiit. 
At present they are chiefly employ^ by the 
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r: ' maoL - ^ 

‘ . 

V and Baida, as aromatic adjuncts to 

In they 

^ are .given to nurses, in the belief that they 
increase the secretion of milk, and facts tend 
to corroborate that opinion. In eruptions of 
tilie skin, the seeds reduced to powder and 
mixed with sesamum oil, are much used as 
an external application. The seed will sel- 
dom be prescribed in substance. The tinc- 
ture is a useful, warm stimulant, and may 
be added conveniently to numerous draughts 
and mixtures intended for other purposes. The 
ptmular mode of giving the nigella to nurses 
is by mixing the powdered seed with curry, to 
which however it communicates a very heavy 
and disagreeable flavour. The price of the 
* seed in the bazaars is from one to two annas 
' tile seer ss 2 lbs. avoirdupois. The tincture 
of it is stimulant and diaphoretic. Dose, half 
a fluid drachm to two drachms. To prevent 
injury to furs, feathers, books, papers and 
clothes that are lodged in trunks, book cases, 
&c. ; it is useful to place along with them 
small packets of camphor ; or little cups of 
camphor dissolved in alcohol ; packets of Nigella 
sativa, the “ kala jira’* of the bazaars ; pieces 
of the roots of the Aconitum ferox, the dread- 
ful hish “ Ati Singeea bish,” or hishnak of 
the bazaars, may also be used, but its highly 
poisonous effects on animal life, require its use 
to be had recourse to with the greatest prccau- 
tion. Cups of carbolic acid are iiscful. The oil 
from N. sativa seeds, is a clear and colourless but 
ratiier viscid oil. It is employed principally as 
B r^edicine. It is called jungle jeerah oil in 
Mysore. — ffShawfh.p. 164 ; Bmg,Phar.^p 430. 
NIGELLA SEED. 


Shunez, Ar. Kulinji, Gvz. 

Mugrela, Bbno. Kala-iira, Hinn. 

K<dun1un, Dux. Kolinli ; Kali>jira, „ 

KuhuQiiseed, „ Siah oanah, Pkrs. 

Fennel flower seed, Eno. IMshna jiraka, Sans* 

SttHdl „ „ „ Kaloodooruo, Singh. 

; Hab«ua-8wad, Eotft. Garin siragum, Tam. 

Qmein nige&, Gbr. Nulla jilakara, Txl. 

iltianthion, Gr. 


These seeds have a great resemblance to 
coarse gunpowder, are triangular, slightly com- 
pt^ed^ obtuse above with clique bases, rugose, 
: Hiack externally, internally of a gre<^sh white 
hti6« They have a strong aromatic odour, and 
ijttVour resembling saasafra Or cubebs. They 
are used in medicine by the natives, as an aro- 
matic .adjunct to purgative or bitter remedies ; 
a^d also in cuni^es and pickles. 

NIGER, Amlo-LAtiN. The black seeds of 
Sesamum orientale. 

NIGEI^Ut. Black. 

;; NIGER, see Indigo. 

R HiTO.,ofKulu, &c., Daphne canna- 
akthi. It is the Jeku of Basahir ; and the San- 
of Cashmir. 

sSl|!WSGI» also Tulenni, also Phul golunla, 


KIOBtmCGliLLB;' 

Hind., of Ravi, HamOtonia suavedens, JZodi., 
also Daphne oleoides, (bhat) niggi, Hzkd., is the 
Wikstrsemia salicifolia. 

NIGHANTI, Sans. A Glossary of the Vedas. 

NIGHT OF POWER amongst hindoos, the 
7th night, of the 7th month, of the 77th year, 
of a man’s age, is termed Bhimaratri, or Night 
of Power ! and is considered the end of his 
natural life. After that, a hindoo is considered 
exempt from all institute observances. — WiU, 
Gloss, 

NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS, or Night- 
flowering Cercus, Eno. Cereus glandiflorus. 

NIGHTINGALE. Dr. J. D. Hooker, in his 
Himalayan Journal, twice notices “ the Night- 
ingale,” as having been heard by him ; but at 
a time of the year at which no real nightin- 
gale ever sings. The true nightingale regular- 
ly ceases to sing, somewhat abruptly, about the 
beginning of the month of June, and this alike 
whether it has young to tend in the wild state, 
or when confined in a cage ; and captive night- 
ingales re-comrnence their song, if in health 
and vigour, about January, and continue in full 
song for two months or more before their wild 
brethren arrive from their southern haunts. 
This bird never sings out of season. Dr. Hoo- 
ker s “ nightingale” refers to some other bird, 
and most probably to the Shama. “ On the 4th 
October,” lie remarks, “ I heard the nightin- 
gale for the first time in the season and when 
at Pemiongchi (a former capital of Sikhim), in 
January, lie notices that “ nightingales warble 
deliciously night and morning, which rather 
surprised u.s, as the minimum thermometer fell 
to 28°, and the ground next day was covered 
with hoar frost. These birds migrate hither 
in October and November, lingering in the 
Himalayan valleys till the cold of early spring 
drives them -further south to the plains of 
India, whence they return north in March 
and April.” But among tlic numerous col- 
lections of Sikhim birds examined, no speci- 
men of a nightingale has ever occurred : nor 
is the bird enumerated in Mr. Hodgson's lists 
of the species inhabiting that region. The 
Calliope camtschatkensis, a delicate little bird 
much like a nightingale, but with a brilliant 
ruby-throat, which is not rare in the vicinity of 
Calcutta during the cold season, arrives “ early 
in April, wiA the snowfieck, in the Lower 
Kol 3 rma district” in Northern Siberia, as we alre 
told by Von Wrangell ; that is to say, before 
the last of them have left Bengal : but it is* 
remarkable that this bird has never been seen 
in the very numerous collections from fhe 
Himalaya examined hitherto; though another 
and non-migratory species of the same geiios. 
(C. pectoralis), peculiar, so far as known to tiie 
Himalaya, is of common dccurrenoe in aueh 
coUections. It is, however, enumerated in Mr* 
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NKUJI. KILAqiH^ 

Hodgson’s list of die birds of Nepal: the C. nikah into the shade. The nikali engagement, 
camtschatkensis does not seem to breed exten- though inf&rior to marriage, is "still respectable* 
sively on this side of the snoiy ; although the It is common where the condition of the parties 
Ben^ birds may not have to find their way is too unequal to admit of one more public, 
quite so far as to Northern Siberia to pass fihe Nikah and Shadee are often in India used 
summer. The nightingale of the English synonymously, as meaning the marriage or the 
residents in Ceylon is the dayal-bird or dial- marriage ceremonial of the mahomedans. The 
bird (Copysychus saularis). The more sombre Nikah, however, is the form of words used by 
plumage of the female which is seldom seen . the Kazee in uniting the couple and the shadee 
with the male,except during the breeding season or rejoicings, are all additional, and may be 
has deceived many. The song of this species is lengthened or curtailed at the will of the relar* 
rich and sweet, and it frequently imitates the tives. About Dcllii, the ceremony of Nikah 
notes of other birds. In habits familiar, it is a would appear to be styled ** Burat.” The 
common tenant of the gardens, where it pours Shadee ceremonial in India is generally used 
forth its welcome notes in the af^icrnoon or only where the bride is a spinster and of equal, 
early morning, and like its rival redbreast, sings rank with the husband . — Malcolnis Central 
a bar, and then waits a short time for another India^ Vol, i, 368. 

individual to reply . — Blyth in Indian Field ; NIKAIA is identified by Genl. Cunningham. 
Adams. with Kabul, The town of that name on the 

NIGHT JAR OF CEYLON, Caprimulgus Hydaspes, is identified with Mong. 
asiaticus. NIKAKSHA, see Havana. 

NIGHT SHADE OIL, Oil of Atropa bella- NIKALOO, see Kazzilbash, Kajar. 
donna. NIKARI, Hind. Castanea indica. 

NIGRAHA-STTIANA, Sans. Nigraha sig- NI-KEI, Japan. Cinnamomum loureini. 
nifies disfavour, and st’hana, place. NIKEPHOROS, see Greeks of Asia. 

NIGAMiVNA, Sans. A sure decision, from NIKHARNA, Hind. Bleaching, 
nee, prep., and gum to move. NIKKI, Hind. Small. 

NIHA POLYNESIAN FAMILY, sec India. NIKKI BEKKAR, Hind. Grewia rothii, 
NIHAL, amongst the Gond, a helot race. NIKKI JAPHROTI, Hind, Baliospermum 
NIHANG, the Sikh sects, and Nihang believe indicum. 
in Nanak Baba ; but the manners and dress of NIKKI KANDER, Hind. Rharnnus persica. 
the latter are quite different from those of the NIKU, Hind. Rhododendron campanulatum. 

former. The Nihang sect were careless of NIL, Singh. Sapphire, 

their own lives, and consequently of those of Arab., Brno., Hind., Pbrs., Sinoh. 

others . — Molmn LaVs Journeys^ p. 9. Indigo, also Indigofera tinctoria, Linn,y also blue 

NIJA, Hind. Saccharum semi-decumbens. color. When used in the Panjab for indigo, it 
NIJNI, Hind. See Injni. is usually written with the word “ kabuda” after 

NIJRAN, see Kaifir, Nejran. it, to distinguish it from the word “ til,” which, 

NIJRO W. The natives of Nijrow, who have in vernacular, differs only in one point, 
assumed the name of Tajik, have become bet- Nil ka bij, the seeds. 

ter mahomedans than they were in the time of Nil safa or Nil wilayiti, Prussian blue, Ferro- 
Baber, and their valour and difficult country cyanade of iron. 

have generally been sufficient to preserve their NIL, or Lil, Hind. Portax pictus, Jerdon. 
independence. They are numerous and well NILA, or Naila jidi, Tj^. Semecarpus 
arm^, having all muskets. The Pashai fami- anacardium, Linn, 

lies in the vicinity of Nijrow are a distinct NILAB, from nil * blue,’ and ab * water 
Goftimunity, but on a good understanding with hence the name of the Nile in Egypt and ufL 
their neighbours. Their largest village is India. Sind or Sindhu, appears to be a 
Hishpi, and they are represented as extremely Scythian word. Sin, in the Tatar, tsin 
hospitable. Here, as in other valleys, are Chinese, * river.’ Hence the inhabitants of its 
abundance of mines and caves.— ATosson’s Jour- higher course termed it aba sin, ^parent 
nsys, Vol. i, 222. stream and thus, very probably, Abyssinia 

NIKAH, Ar., Hind., Pers. Marriage, amongst was formed by the Arabians ; the country on 
mahomedans, Nikah namah, the marriage cer- the Nile,’ or aba sin. — ToePs Ba^asthanf VoL 
tificate. In Arabia, Egypt, and Persia the i, p. 212. 

nikah is the piincip^ marriage ceremony. In NILA BARUDENA or Valoothala, Til« 
India, a marriage confined to the nikah, is Solanum melongena, Brinjal. 
deein^ disreputable, or it is with some person NILA CHIRA, Maleal. Portulaca qUadri- 
of inferkw rank. In the case of a spinster of fida, Linn. 

equal, rank, the shadi or rejoicings luting for ^LA GHIRIA, also Nila ghhia Jkbume, 
five days put all the religious ceremonial^ the Sans. Clitoria tematea. 
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^ : OT see Inscriptions, 

r NILA-HUMMATU, Datura fastuosa. 

NILA K AI, Pawjab. Trichodesma indicum, 
R.Br. 

NILAKANTAIIj a name of Siva, from his 
having a blue throat, in consequence of having 
drank the poison produced at the churning of 
the ocean. — CoU^ Myth. Hind,^ jp. 390. See 
Vidya, Vishnu. 

NIL AXIL, Hind. Gentiana kui*roo, Wall. 

NILAKRAI, Hind. Crozophora tinotoria, also 
Trichodesma indica, also Cynoglossum micran- 

thutn. 

NILAM, Hind., Malay. Sapphire. 

NILAM, Hind. Ballast. 

NILAM, Tam. Public auction. 

NILAMBARAM, Tel. Barleria coerulea, 
.B. iii, p. 39, the blue Barleria, also some 
species of Eranthemum. 

NILAM-PALA, Maleal., Tam. Wrightia 
tomentosa, Rom. et Sch. A Malabar tree that 

E s to about twelve or fifteen inches in 
eter : it is not of much consideration ; it pro- 
duces a small fruit which is used by the natives 
medicinally. — Edye^ Forests of Malahar and 
Canara. 


Ethiopia, and Nubia, reach Egypt in the middle 
of June, when the Nile b^ns to rise at Syene. 
The little plains which fringe its banks through 
the Thebaid to a greater or less width are first 
overflowed, and, during the months of August, 
September and October, the fields in the Delta 
become a sheet of water, leaving the villages 
on the raised mounds standing like so many 
islands in the ocean. Why there was most 
water in. the Nile in the dryest season of the 
year, was a subject of never-ceasing inquiry 
with the ancient travellers and writers on phy- 
sics. Thales said that its waters were held back 
at its mouths by the Etesian winds, which blow 
from the north during the summer months ; 
and Democritus of Abdera said that these winds 
carried heavy rain clouds to Etliiopia ; whereas 
the north winds do not begin to blow till the 
Nile has risen. The Nile begins every year 
to rise about the middle of June, and continues 
rising 40 or 50 days ; it then falls by degrees, 
till, in the end of May, next year, it is at the 
lowest. The causes of its rise arc now well 
known. During the hot months of the year, 
rain falls every day in ITabbesli or Abyssinia, 
and all that rain-water is collected into the 


NILAN, Hind. Crozophora tinctoria. Nile, which, from its entrance into Egypt till 

NILA NIRGANDA, or Nila nirghoondi, Sans, it reaches the sea, runs through a wide vale. 
Justicia gandarussa. It docs not rise alike high through all Egypt. 

NILANJANAM.TKD.Sulphurct of antimony. Cairo the fuU heiglit is at least 24 feet 
NILA PALA, Tam. A small tree of Mala- wlinary level. At Kosetta and Da- 

bar, the wood of which is very close-grained ; it is only four feet. At Cairo, the Nile 

it is used in house-work. The root is used as confined to one channel, between high 

a medicine, and applied in cases of rheumatisim ; necessarily rise to a much greater 

this tree in Travancore, is sacred.— ‘I'an “ea'cr sea, where it is divided 
ForesU of Malahar and Canara. two streams, after running over so much 

NILAPANAG KALANGU, Tam. The root barren ground, and forming so many lakes. The 
of Curouligo orchioides, Gcert. branch upon which llosetta. stands, is only 650 

NILA THARI, Hind. Cuscuta macrantha. 5 ‘bat by Damictta, not more 

NILA TUTIA, also Neela tutia, Hind. Blue ^^0. As soon as tlie Nile begins to rise, 

. stone ; Sulphate of copper, Blue vitriol. This ‘be canals intended to convey the waters 
is . extracted fitom copper ore. The stone is ‘brough tlie country, are shut and cleaned, 
pidverized and is thrown into earthen vessels 'I'**®/ ®^® b«Pt shut, however, till the nver rise 
aUed with water, and allowed to stand during ^ “ certain height which is indicated by the 
the night, after which the liquid is poured into Nilometer in the isle of the Rodda. A shaikh 
anolber vessel and the ciystals of blue vitriol a“ends fiir this purpose, by the mikkias, and 
obtained by spontaneous evaporation of the ^'^®® no‘>ce, from time to time, of the rising of 
liquid in the same way as alum.— Powelfs ‘be river, to a number of poor persona who 
ffand-booh. Boon. Prod. Punjab, p. 67, Fostot for the information, and run 

NILA USARIKA or Niia usharika, Ted. instantly to publish it in the streets of Cairo. 
Phyllantbus niruri, Lam. 'I^®y return every day to Fostat, at a certain 

NILA VALUTHANA, of Rheede. Syn. of t® 1®“™ the shaikh, how many 

-Solanam Linn. inches the river has risen. And its rise is every 

NILA.-VAVIEI, Tbi.. Vitex trifblia. ^“7 proclaimed in public, tiU it reaches the 

NILA PANA, Maleal. Curetdigo orchioides, “®^ height, at which the canals are permitted 
} Cassia lanceolata, RoyU. t® i>® unlocked ; the usual tM is then paid for 

NILA-VOOLLA, Feronia elephantum. yratera, to the sultan, and a good year ex- 

NIL-BANDAR, BHwa. Inuussilenus, pected. The canal at Cairo is first opened, and 

{J^-^monkey; then» successively, all the other great canals 

The -l^ins^^m the mountains It down to the sea. Between the dyke of the 
: south of Abyssinia, flowing through Merde, canal of Cairo, and the Nile, a pillar of earth 
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is raised, nearly of the height to which die 
waters of the rivers are expected to rise. This 
pillar is called Anes, or the bride, and serves 
as a sort of Nilometer, for the use of the com- 
mon people. When the waters enter the canal, 
this bride is carried away by the current. A 
like custom, which prevailed among the ancient 
Egyptians, has subjected them to the imputa- 
tion of sacrificing every year a virgin to the 
Nile. Nukta signifies in Arabic, both a 
drop and the time of the sun’s entering the 
sign of Cancer; at which season, the great 
rains fall in Abyssinia, which occasion the 
swelling of the Nile . — Sharpens History of 
Egypt, Vdl. i, pp. 4, 401 ; Hiehuhr^s Travels, 
pp. 67-71- See Iran, Siam, Vishnu. 

NILESHWAR, see India. 

NIL-GAI, or Nil-gao, Hind. Portax trago- 
camelus, is one of the largest and most magni- 
ficent of known antelopes being upwards of 4 
feet high at the shoulder; it resides in the 
dense forests of India, is a vicious animal, of 
very uncertain temper, and even when domes- 
ticated is both violent and changeable. 

NILGIR, Hind. The munal pheasant, Loplio- 
phorus impeyanus. 

NILGIIIRI and Kurg mountains to the north 
of the Coimbatore valley, rises abruptly to 8,000 
feet elevation as the Nilghiri range, and is con- 
tinued northward as the mountains of Kurg at 
nearly the same elevation. The rain-fall which 
is excessive to the westward, is much diminished 
before reaching the axis of the chain at Doda- 
betta, it is 100 inches ; and at Utacamund only 


64 inches. 

Dimhutty 6,166 Ft... 64*0 F. 

Kotagherry 6,407 ,, . . 63*4 

Utacamund 64 rain. 7,197 „ . . 61*0 

Dodabetta 100. . . . 8,429 „ . . 56*0 


The Toda dialect has special affinities with 
the Tamil, and the Badaga of the same hills 
have also some dialectic peculiarities. Further 
north the Koorg mountaineers have their own 
dialect, the Kodagu. The insular languages of 
the 8. Indian province, or those of Ceylon, the 
Tiaccadives and the Maldives, also belong to the 
Dravidian family. The closely connected Tamil 
and Malayalam of the south, of which Todava and 
Kodagu may be considered as sub-dialects, the 
^i'elinga of the east, and the central Karnataka, 
appear to have exterminated or absorbed the 
numerous continental dialects, of the former 
existence of which the physical evidence of a 
multitude of distinct tribes having been scattered 
over southern India, in its barbarous era, leaves 
no doubt. That the Dravidian race did not 
bring with it into India the civilization which 
the present great southern nations possess, as 
Ariams certainly did theirs, appears to be 
little questionable when we consider the antique 
character and affinities of the dialects of the 
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Male, Orond, Khond, and Toda, the very 
archaic and barbarous character of many of the 
customs of the widely separated tribes which 
speak them, and, above all, the nature pf the 
relationship of these dialects to tliose of the 
civilized nations, which is inconsistent witli tlie 
hypothesis that the former originated in the 
metamorphosis of non-Dravidian dialects of 
rude aboriginal tribes, through the infiuence of 
the intrusive and dominant race. The known 
ethnic facts />f all kinds lead us directly to the 
conclusion that the uncivilized Dravidian-speak- 
ing tribes are no other than genuine Dravidi- 
ans who have, in great measure, escaped the 
culture which the more exposed tribes have 
received, and thus preserve a condition of the 
race certainly not more barba.rous than that 
which characterized it when it first entered. — 
Journ. Ind, Arch., No. IV, and April and 
May, 1853, 7 >. 208. See India, Neilgherries. 

NILI CHETTU, Tel. Indigofera tinctoria, L. 

NILl-KAI-MARA, Can. Nili-kai-muram, 
Tam. Kmblica officinalis, Ocertn. 

NILINI, Tel. Indigo. 

NIL-ISBAND, Hind. Clitorea ternatea. 

NILIUM — ? Panicum miliaceum, millet. 

NILJAPA, Hind. Blue. Hibiscus striatifiorus. 

NIL-KALMI, Bung., Hind. Pharbitis nil, 
Choisy. Ipomfca cscrulea. 

NILKANTn,HiND. Gentianakurroo, Wall., 
also Clitorea ternatea. 

NILKANTH, a name of Siva. See Vishnu. 

NH^iKANTHI, Hind. Ajuga bracteata, also 
Crozophora tinctoria, also Crozophora plicata. 

NILKATTEl, Hind. Hclioteropium brevi- 
folium. 

NILKATTA RODU, Sinoh. Clitorea ter- 
natea, TAnn. ; lioxh . ; W. tj'. A. 

NILLA-PANE, Tam. Curculigo orchioides, 
Gmrt. See McK>sli, Musli. 

NILLA TIRTAVA, Maleal. Ocyrnum sanc- 
tum, Linn. 

NILLE MAKAREYA, see Ceylon, Suryo- 
vansa. 

NILHO, Singh. A Ceylon plant. When 
the blossom of the nilho fades, the seed forms ; 
this is a sweet little kernel, with the flavour of 
a nut. The bees now leave the country, and 
the jungles suddenly swarm, as though by 
magic, with pigeons, jungle-fowl and rat. At 
length the seed is shed and the nilho dies. — 
Bodcer*s Rifle, p. 305. See Golunda rat. 

NILLUR, Hind. Vitis quadrangularis or^ 
Cissus quadrangularis, Wall. Nillur-ka-binj^ , 
Dux. Its seed. 

NIL NARAY, Tam. Bustard : Otis tarda. 

NILAGURH or Hinder. The chief of this, 
belongs to a Rajpoot family. A sunnud was 
granted in 1815. The population at the last 
cenfus was 49,678. The* revenue amounts to 
Rupees 60,000. 
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. NIL 6 FAR» Hjitd. Nymphaaa lotus, N. alba, 
N. pubescens, the edible lotus is nympbsein 
edulis, nilofar bekki, the root, nilofar tukh- 
mi, thg seeds. . 

NIL^PITCHA, SiNOH. Guettarda speciosa, L. 

NIL PADMA also Lila phool, Hind. Nym- 
phoea cyauea. 

NIL-SAFA or Nil wilayiti, Hind. Prussian 
blue. 

NIL-TAGH the Jay, is sacred to Rama. 

NILTAVA MEDANOPS, the verditer fly- 
catcher, appears in spring, and is one of the 
most common fly-catchers. 

NILUM, Mileal. Indigofera anil. 

NILUPARAJITAjBsng. Clitoria ternatea,L. 

NILUVU PENDALAM, Tel. Dioscorea 
alata, u «., upright or standing yam from its 
oblong tubers. — L. ; 22. iii, 797 ; W. Ic. 810 ; 
JRheede vii, 38. 

NIMAR is the westernmost district of the 
Central Provinces of British India. On the east it 
marches with the Iloshangabad district, the 
Chhota Tawa, and its tributary the Gangapat to 
the north and the Guli to the south, marking its 
boundary almost from point to point ; on the 
north it touches the territories of the ponwar 
of Dhar and of the maharaja Ilolkar ; and on 
the west it is bounded throughout by the domi- 
, nions of Holkar. On the south it meets the 
Khandesh coUectoratc of the Bombay presi- 
dency and the border of West Berar. The 
modern district has an area of about 3,340 
square miles. Nimar has always been, 9 s it 
still is, a border land. The aboriginal in- 
habitants even belong to two distinct divisions 
— the Bhil and Koli of Western India here 
meeting the Gond and Kurku of the Eastern 
Central Provinces. Hindoo sacred literature 
states that Mahishmati, the modern Maheswar, 
a city of Prant Nimar (now Holkar’s), was the 
capited of the Haihaya kings. The Haihaya 
are said to have been expelled by the brah- 
mans, who established the worship ,of Siva, in 
the form of the Linga Omkar on the island of 
Mandhata, in the river Narbada. We next 
read in Rajput poetry of the country being 
ruled by the Chauhan Rajputs who held 
A^sirgarh, though their capital was at Makavati 
(Garha Mandla.) They were supporters of the 
gods of the brahmans, and appear to have been 
at last overcome by the Pramara Rajputs who 
established the great buddhist kingdom of 
Malwa, A branch of this family' called Tak 
held A'Sirgafh from the beginning of the ninth 
to the close of the twelfth century of our era. 
Sevend timea during this period the Tak 

A’sir are mentioned by the poet Chand, as 
leaders in the l^doo armies battling in Northern 
India against the mabomedan invader. During 
this period the Jaia^religion — was pfiramomt 
yin Nimar, and numerous remains of fin^y-| 
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carved temples, &c., yet remain at Wun, 
Barwani, and other places in Prant Nimar, and 
at Khandwa and near Mandhata in the m(^ern 
district. Before the invasion of the mahome- 
dans, the Chauhan again seem to have re- 
covered A’sirgarh and the southern part of the 
district. In A. D. 1295, sultan Ala-ud-din, 
returning from his bold raid in the Deccan, 
took A’sir, and put all the Chauhan to the 
sword, excepting one, whose descendants were 
afterwards the rajas of Harauti. The present 
rana of Piplod in Nimar also claims descent 
from the A’sir Chauhan, and his pretensions 
are in great measure supported by his genea- 
logy and family history. Northern Nimar about 
this time came into the possession of a raja of 
the Bhilala tribe, and his descendants arc still 
to be found in the chief of Bhamgarh, Mand- 
hata and Silani, The historian Ferishta relates 
a. story of a sliepherd-chief called A’sa, ruling 
over all Southern Nimar at the time of the in- 
vasion of tlie mahomedans, and building the 
masonry fort wliich was called afler him 
A’sirgarh (from A’sa and ahir, a herdsman). 
The tale, liow^ver seems doubtful. In a. d. 
1370, Malak Raja Faruki obtaijied Southern 
Nimar, then unconqiicred, from the Delhi 
emperor, and after establishing the maho- 
medan power in the Tapti valley, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nasir khan, who assumed 
independence established the Faruki dynasty 
of Khandesh, in a. d. 1399. He captured 
A’sirgarh (according to Ferishta from A’sa 
Ahir), and founded the cities of Burhanpur 
and Zainabad, in honour of the mabomedan 
shaikhs Burhan-ud-din and Zain-ud-din, on 
oppexsite banks of the river Tapti. The Faruki 
dynasty held Khandesh, with their capital at 
Burhanpur, during eleven generations, from 
A. D. 1399 to A. D. 1 600. Their independence 
was, however, of a very modified sort, as they 
were throughout under the suzerainty of the 
more powerful kings either of Gujarat or Malwa, 
and whenever they ventured to throw off 
dieir vassalage, or attacked their neighbours, 
were quickly brought to their senses by a force 
which they in no case successfully resisted. In 
the later disputes, between the nizam and the 
peshwa, Nimar was often plundered by the 
latter, until, by the treaty of Munge Pattan, 
northern Nimar became the peshwa’s in A. d. 
1740. Baji Rao peshwa, however died the 
same year at Raver on the banks of the Nar- 
bada, which he was just about to cross on a 
second invasion of Hindustan. His cenotaph 
of validated sand-stone is still to be seen at 
Raver. Eight years later Ms great rival A’to^ 
Jah died at Burhanpur. The Pin<Uiari in 
Nimar, had their chief camps in the d, 6 n 8 e 
wilds of Handia, between the Narbada and 
Yindhyan range. CMtu, thd most daring bf 
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their leaders, usually frequented the jungles of 
Irwas and Ltmanpur, due north of Nimar. In 
1817 British troops' attacked the Pindhaii 
and drove them out of these haunts* Chitu 
himself, after fleeing to Pachmarlii and A’sir- 
garh, being again driven to the haunts he knew 
go 'well, was lulled by a tiger in the Sita Ban ; 
jungle of Limanpur, a place still well known 
to British sportsmen as a sure And for tigers. 
The population of Nimar numbers 1,90,440 
souls, of whom 34,805 are Bhil, Kurku, 
&c. There are scarcely any Gond in Nimar. 
The population of Nimar also consists of 
Dher, Mhang and other non-hindoos. 18,446 


Europeans 402 

Brahmins 6,983 

Hindoo immigrants 1,1 8,608 

Mahomedans 18,279 


The best cultivators in Nimar are the Kun- 
bi, Gujur, Mali and Rajput races. The lan- 
guage is a mixture of Hindi and Marathi, with 
a good many Persian words, and it is written 
in a peculiar current Devanagari character. — 
Central Provinces Gazetteer, 

NIM, A RAH., Bbw., Hikd., Mahr., Pers. 
Azadirachta indica, and sjjecies of Melia. 

Nim-ka-chal, IIiNi). Margosa bark. Bark 
of species of Azadirachta and Melia. 

Nim-ka-phool, Dux. Flowers of Melia 
azadirachta. 

Nim ka tel, Hind. Oil of Margosa seeds. 

NIM-SIM, HiNBi. Boundaries of lands, a 
grant on copper plate enumerating revenues 
(basil) contributions (burar), taxes, dues (lagut be 
lagut,) trees, shrubs, foundations and boundaries, 
(nim sim) : the sovereign can only alienate the 
revenues (basil), and not the soil. The nim- 
sim is almost as powerful an expression as the 
old grant to the Rawdons : — 

Prom earth to heaven, 

From heaven to hell. 

From thee and thine, 

Therein to dwell. 

— Tod^s Rajasthan^ VoL i^p, 664. 

NIMACH, in L. 24® 27' 6, L. 74® in 
Rajanda, 5 miles north of Mhow. 

NIMA QUASSIOIDES, iramiUon. 

Simaruba quassioides, Don. 

Bera, puthorin, Chbkab. Tosho, Birjo) Sutuu. 

Mathu, Mont „ Khashbar, „ 

Beming, Ravi. 

A tall straggling plant common in places in 
the Punjab llimalaya from the Sutlej to 
the Ghenab, at from 3,000 to 9,000 feet. It is 
browsed by goats and sheep, and in Chumba the 
leaves are applied to itch. In some parts the 
red fruit is eaten. It was discovered in Nepal by 
Br. Hamilton, and is stated by Dr. Royle to exist 
in Turanda, on the banks of ihe Sutlej, in more 
than 31® of north latitude. Dr. Royle has also 
inet with it in valleys in Gurhwal, in a valley 


near the town called Thankbt. It has eliptical 
oblong leaflets, which are acuminated an^ ser* 
rated. The corymbs are trichotomous. It is 
as bitter as the quassia of South America. 
In general appearance and intense bitterness 
this tree is closely allied to the Simarubese. 
The wood is light-coloured and very bitter, and 
although it has not as yet been subjected to 
experiment, we are led from analogy to enter- 
tain the most confident opinion of its proving a 
perfect substitute for the West Indian artide. 
it rises to near the snow line of the Himalaya 
mountains. I'hc wood has long been used for 
killing insects, and latterly recommended in 
fever by M. Macardieu. — Don, Dechlamdeoris 
Plants ; Lindley^ Flora Medica ; in Eng, Cye, ; 
OSliawjhnessy^ page 269 ; Ind, An,^ 106; Dr, 
J, L. Steivart. 

NIMAK, Hind. Salt. 

Nimak-guman, coarse rock salt of the hill 
states. 

Nimak-ustifrag, said to mean tartar emetic. 

Nimak-kalri, tlie rch salt, a salt of soda. 

Nimak-raaniyari, Hind. Salt residue in 
glass-melting = to Kachlun. 

Nimak-nali, fused salt in long pipes. 

Nimak-safed, white salt. 

Nimak-sambar,'salt of Sambhur lake. 

Nimak-shisha, crystal salt. 

Niniak-shor, coarse salt educed in tlie pro- 
cess of making saltpetre. 

Nimak-sinda, salt from Sindh. 

Nimak-sonchal, black salt. See Kala nimak. 

Nimak ka-tezab, sulphuric acid. 

^See Salt, Reh. Kalr. 

NIMA PANDU, Tbh. Syn. of Citrus berga- 
mia, Jtisso. 

NIM AW AT, see Sanakadi sampradaya, 
Hindoo. 

NIM BA, also Niml^ainu, Sans. Azadirachta 
indica, Ad, Puss, 

NIMBADITYA, see Sanakadi sampradayi. 

NIMBALKUR, a jKiwerful Maliratta family, 
whose estates are in Kola|)ore. 

NIMBAMU, Sans. Azadirachta indica, 
Ad. Juss,, W, 4r A. 

NIMBAR, Hind. Acacia leucophloea, also 
Senccio laciniosus. 

NIMBARA, Mahr. Melia superba. 

NIM-BHUR or Nimber, Hind. Zizyphus.' 

NIMBOOKA, Sans. Citrus bergamia, Jlisio 
^ Poit,, W, ^ A, 

NIMBoK^, Beng. lonidium siiflruticosum,' 
Ging', 

NIMBU, Hind. Citrus acida, bergamia, jSifso. 

Bajauri nimbu, is Citrus medica. 

Mitha nimbu, is Citrus limetta. 

The nimbu tree supplies the imageli of 
Vishnu in his diflferent forms ; also of DocMfga, 
Rli^ha, Lukshmee, Shiva, Guroodu, Choituuyu, 
&c. None of the wooden images are kept in 
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>;^i>nvate homes, but in separate temples. They 
are ^neraliy from one to three cubits in height. 
~Ward^s View of the Hindoos^ Vol. ii, p. 12. 

NIMBU JAMBIRA, Hind. Citrus limonum. 

NIMBUKA, Beno. Citrus limonum, liisso. 

NIMBU-WULEE, see Hot-springs. 

NIM-CHAH, a half-breed race, on the south- 
ern slope of the Indian Caucasus, between the 
Affghana and the higher peaks. They speak a 
language related to the Indian tongues, but 
possessing some curious affinity to Latin. In 
the lower country, the people near the debou- 
chure of the Kashgar river, speak a mixed 
longue called Lughmani. The people in Kash- 
gar submit quietly to their rulers. From all 
times the Kashmir valley has been the retreat 
from the heats of India, for the conquering 
races, and it is not improbable that bands of 
their followers may have preferred to remain 
in the valley. — Campbell, p. 146. 

NIMCHAK, Hind. Well-curb. 

NIMICHAKRA, see Kasambi. 

NIM-GILO ? — Menispermum. 

NIMI CHAMBELI, Hind. Bignonia suberosa. 

NIMI LAP AGOG, Tel. See Nameluddoogoo. 

NIMIRI,$'el. Tcrminalia paniculata, IV. ^ A. 

NIMI MUKA, Hind. Clypea hernandifolia, 
W. 4^ A. 

NIMITTA, Sans, A cause. 

NIMMA, Tee,. Citrus bergamia, Risso and 
Pott., var. a. R. iii, 390 ; W. 4“ A. 344, var 3. 
Common or Bergamotte lime. 

NIMMA GADDI, or Ohippa gaddi, Tel. 
Andropogon schoenanthus, L. 

" NIMMA TAYI, Tel. Ceropegia bulbosa, 
- B. ii, 27; Cor. 7; W. Ic. 845. The Yanadi 
and Chenchu eat the roots. 

NIMMA TULASI, Tel, Ocimum gratissi- 
mum, Zr., a Tulasi with the scent of a lemon. 

NIMO, see Indus. 

NIMOOKA, Bbno. Clypea hernandifolia. 

NIMROD had two sons, one of whom, Yoktan, 
; proceeded southwards about b. c. 4500 or 5000, 
and formed and founded there 13 principalities. 
Nimrod’s name is connected with all the cities 
and towns as far as the highlands of Kurdistan 
and even Phrygia. — Bunsen^ Vol. iv, p. 412. 

NIMROUD, the mound wherein sculptures 
have been discovered at this ancient place is not 
&r from the Tigris, and about four hours’ distance 
from Mosul. Xenophon, in his account of the 
retreat of the 10,000, makes menti^ of a pyra- 
mid in a town called by him Larism. It is most 
probablb that the mound marks the site of that 
place, which the Turks generally believe to have 
been Nimrod’s own city ; and one or two of the 
better informed with whom Rich conversed at 
Mosul said it was A1 Athur or Ashur, from which 
; the whole country was denominated. The vil- 
ofDeraweish still consider Nimrod a| %i^ir 
vender. The vil^ge story-tellers have a book 
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they call the “Kisseh Nimrod,” or?' Tales of 
Nimrod, with which they entertain the peasants 
on a winter night. Over the ruins at Nimroud, 
Mr. Layard discovered ancient tombs, of a race 
unknown and of which he could not assign any 
date. Many of the vases, necklaces, and orna- 
ments have a resemblance to those of the 
Egyptian tombs. Two or three purely Assy- 
rian cylinders were also discovered in the 
tombs. Mr. Layard considers that the mode 
of burial which is there evidenced, more nearly 
resembles that adopted by the early Persians. 
Cyrus and Darius were buried in Sarcophagi in 
troughs. Darius in one of Egyptian alabaster. 
The alabaster ituXoq or tub, in which Darius 
was buried, is mentioned by Theophrastus. 
The Assyrians, like the early Persians may 
have buried their dead entire, and preserved 
the bodies in honey or wax. (Herod, lib. i, 
140, Arian de Bello, Alex. Theoph. de Lapid, 
c. XV.) According to Aillian, when Xerxes 
opened the tomb of Beliis, he found the body 
ill a coffin filled, nearly to the brim, with oil. 
Mr. Layard infers that these tombs belonge<l 
to an intermediate people^r race who occupied 
Assyria after the building of the most ancient 
palaces and before the foundation of the most 
recent. He (Nimrod) went out into Assyria 
and built Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a 
great city. (Gen. x, 11, 12.) The ruins of 
Nimroud had been identified with Resen, of 
which Larissa was believed, first, by Bbchart, 
to be a corruption, arising from the (presumed) 
use by the inhabitants of the country, of the 
common , Semitic article “ al” before the 
word. In the first place, the philological 
grounds are inadequate ; and, if this were Resen, 
no room would be left for thejsite of Nineveh, a 
still greater city. A great dam was built 
by Nimrod, and in the autumn before the 
winter rains, the huge stones of which it 
was constructed, squared, and united by 
cramps of iron, are frequently visible above 
the surface of the stream. This dam is called 
by the Arabs, either Sukr-el-Nimroud, from 
the tradition, or El Awayee, from the noise 
caused by the breaking of the water over the 
stones. Large rafts arc obliged to unload before 
crossing it, and accidents frequently happen to 
those who .neglect this precaution. Diodorus 
Siculus states that the stones of the bridge built 
by Semiramis across the Euphrates were united 
by similar iron cramps, whilst the interstices 
were filled up with molten lead. The dams 
greatly impeded the fleets of the conqueror in 
their navigation of tlie rivers of Susiana and 
Mesopotamia, and he caused many of them to be 
removed. By Strabo they were believed to 
have been constructed to prevent the ascent of 
the rivers by hostile fleets, but their use is 
evident. Tavernier mentions in his traviria» 
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(Vol. 226)9 thiiT very ^m, he says that his 
raft went over a cascade twenty-six feet high ; 
hut he must have greatly exaggerated. 

Mhur^ the ruined city near the mouth of the 
upper Zab, now usually known by the name of 
Nimrud is called Ashur by the Arabic geogra- 
phers, and in Athur we recognise the old name 
of Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, 
remarking that the barbarians changed the 
Sigma into Tau. The Boi*s Nimrud and mound 
are supposed by travellers to represent the 
tower ^f Babel, but others conjecture it to bo 
the remains of a temple of the ancient Borslppa 
which is mentioned as having been near Baby- 
lon, and where Alexander halted on hie road 
to I^batana when warned by he Chaldeans not 
to enter Babylon from the oast . — Riches Resi- 
denee in Kordistan^ Voh ii, p. 131 ; Layard^s, 
Ninev^if VoU. i, ii, pp. 4, 6, 8, 220 ; Muller's 
Lectures j 233; Strabo^ p. 1851, Ed. Oa:., 

1807. See Babel, Luristan, Mosul, Tigris. 

NIMRUT, Hiwd. Mother o’ pearl. 

NIMUKA, Bexg. Clypea hernandifolia, 
W. ^ A. 

NIMUK DULLi", or Ninuik-ka-daUa, Hind. 
Muriate of soda ; Salt. 

NINDI, Hind. Vitex* negundo. 

NINEVEH, built by Asshur, son of Shem, (see 
(Senesis x, 11) who went forth from the land 
of Shiuar, is not again mentioned in scripture 
until the time of Jonah when its population is 
suppc)sed to have been half a million. Nahum 
foretold its destruction, and in b. c. 606, it 
fell before the combined forces of Cyaxares, king 
of Persia and Media, and of Nabopolassar who 
seems to have been the ruler of Babylon, or 
the Assyrian governor of the city. The walls 
of Nineveh are described to have been 60 miles 
in circumference, and 100 feet high with 1 ,500 
luustions each 200 feet in height. Diodorus 
Siculus mentions that the city was destroyed 
partly by water and partly by fire, and so utter 
was destruction that though, in 400. b. c. 
Xenophon must have passed within a few miles 
of its site, he makes no mention of it, and 
Lucian, a native of Samasata, near the Eu- 
phrates, living between a.d. 90 and 180, states 
that its site could not, then, be pointed out. 
Mr. Rich, however, in 1820, detected it, in the 
mounds opposite Mosul, and M. Batta, in 1843 ; 
and Mr. Layard in 1845 obtained numerous 
sculptured from it. When visited by Jonas, 
who was sent thither by Jeroboam, king of 
Israel, it was three days’ jotumy in circumfer- 
ence ; and Diodorus Siculttt^i who has given 
the dimensions of Ninevc^, says, that it was 
four hundred and eighty stadia, or forty-seven 
miles, in circuit: thatit was surrounded by a wall 
and towers ; the former, one hundred feet in 
height, and so broad that three chariots might 
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drive on it abreast ; anti the, latter two hwndi^j^ 
feet high, and amounting in number to fifteen 
hundred. Above thirty generations elapsed 
between Ninus and Sardanaiialus. But^ with 
regard to Ninus and Seiniramis, like all heroes 
of primitive history and early tradition, Amr 
names appear to have become conventional-^ 
all great deeds and national events being as- 
signed to them. Originally, historic characters 
they have been to some extent invested with 
divine attributes. If there be no interpolation 
in the book of the Genesis, we have mention of 
Nineveh at least 1,500 years B. c. The down 
fall of the Ninyads, in the person of Sardana- 
palus, occurred b. 0. 748. Nineveh, b. c. 606 
fell before an alliance of the kings of Babylon 
and Media, Nabopolassar and Kyaxares. Ni- 
niveh, as the metropolis of the Assyrian empire, 
in B. c. 526, governed Babylon and Media. 
Nineveh, the city of Ninus, on the Tigris, 
opposite Mosul, was the capital of die As- 
syrian empire. The term assigned by Hero- 
dotus to the Assyrian dominion in Upper Asia, 
is 520 years. The Assyrian empire ^ caihe to 
an end in b. c. 1273. The territory o#*^ Authur 
(from Asshur, Shem’s son) wa#' originally of 
small extent, and formed the second part of the 
kingdom usurped by the giant warrior, Gen. x, 
11, 12, who built, or rather Restored, the three 
cities, Rohoboth, Calah, and Resen, besides the 
capital, Nineveh. Tlie ruins of the latter city 
are known from the descriptions of Rich, Layard 
Ainsworth, and earlier travellers. They are in 
Assyria proper, on the left bank of the Tig^s, 
opposite Mosul, and the natives still call tlfi&m 
by the original name. Two remarkable fac^ 
in Layard’s latest work of Nineveh* show that 
the national records of Assyria were written 
on square bricks, in characters so -small as 
scarcely to be legil^ without a microscope ; in 
fact, a microscope was found in the ruins of 
Nimroud. Nabopolassar, the father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, became the Assyrian satrap of Ba- 
bylon, in the 12drd year of Nabonassar. Sar- . 
danapalus, king of Assyria, commanded him 
to march against the Medes who had revolted, 
but he allied himself with Cyaxares, and 
marched with him against Nineveh, and Ba- 
bylon became independent on the destruction of 
Nineveh in b. 0. 606. The Ninevites, in all 
their various monuiupnts, have left us no trace 
of their ideas concerning the dead, while their 
neighbours, the Babylonians attached that caw 
to the rites of sepulture which betokens strmig^ 
belief in another life. The sepulchral urns ob- 
tained in Babylonia, contain the remains of the 
dead, with jars and utensils for food and water, 
made of baked clay, and with remains of date 
stones, the head of the dead reverently laid on 
a sun-dried brick as a pillow. Thmr anment 
tombs, rare in As^ria and upper Babylonia, 
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ai^e chiefly in Chaldea propels and the Rev. 
G. Bawlinsoii (i, 107) suggests that the dead 
may have been eenveyed to the sacred land of 
Chaldea, simlarly Jis the Persians, even now, 
send their dead to Karbila and Meshid Ali, 
and as the hindoos from remote India, send the 
bones or the entire bodies to the Ganges at 
Benares. Chagda or Chackrada, near S<K)k- 
sagur, is an abyss said to have been made by 
the chariot wheel of Bhagiruth. The legend 
points to an antiquity which is not borne out 
by any old vestiges or ancient population. But 
the place is a great golgotha where the dead 
and dying are brought from a great way off to 
be burnt and consigned to the Qanges. The 
dj^eased is seldom conveyed by' any of his rela- 
wns, unless from a short distance, and ix)or 
people generally send forward their dead for 
.incremation in charge of bearers who never 
betray the trust reposed in them. The 
arrow-headed character was that used on the 
i^ulptures of Nineveh and is still occiision- 
ally used in writing Arabic, as also is the 
Cufle or Kufic which had its origin in the town 
of Kufil^ but.^the Naahk andTalik characters 
aronow usu^y employed. — Kinneir^s Geoijra-- 
phieal Memoir^ p. 259 ; Layard^s Nhwveli^ 
Vols. i and ii, pp, 18, 225 ; Bunsen, p, 494 ; 
KoZ. iii, p. QOb f Euphiraies and Tirpis, OoL 
Ciumey, p, 119 ; Curiosities of Science, p, 42; 
Tr. of Voh i, 2 ). 18. 

NING-PO lies in 29° 45' north latitude, and 
iii 121° 22' cast longitude; is situated on the 
of the river Tae-hae, and in the province of 
^^keang: the town ofNing-po is about twelve 
miles distant from the sea, being in a westward 
direction from the cluster of theChasan islands. 
Oyer the river, an extraordinary Inidgc is con- 
structed, in a most ingenioTis manner. Ningpo 
was taken, 13th October 1841 , by the British. — 
Sirr^s China and the Chinese, Vol, i, p. 1 95. 

NINNI, sec India. 

NINUS. The first year of His reign was n.c. 

■ 1273, Sqmiramis seems to have reigne<l jointly 
with Ninus after his tenth year. Niiius estab- 
lished the Assyrian empire in its entire extent 
in his 17th year. Semirainis after him reigned 
' as sole sovereign. 

iNinus,,B.d. 2128. Years, b. c. 

Assyrian monarchy lasted 1,306 

years before the empire .... 675 1,912 

Dtuing the empire, 24 kings . . 526 1,237 

Sar^napalus, b.c. 876. 

After the empire, 6 kings .... 105 711 

1,306 

jpApture of Nineveh . 606 

There are indeed sufficient pounds for the 
> ^jeoture that there were two, if not more,, 4^- 
Assyrian dynasties, the first commeiie^ 
v^ith Ninus. The Bactrian and Indian exj^- 


ditibns of Ninus, the wonderful works 6f Semi- 
rauiis, and • the effeminacy of Sardanapalus, 
are points in their several reigus.-r-/#a^/arcZs 
Nineveh, Vols, i, \i, pp. 20, 217. See Hercules, 
Lud, Ninevehi Semiram is. 

NINYAI) or Assyrian kings. See Babylon, 
Babel, Nineveh, Ninus, Serairarais. 

NIOTA LAMAUCKIANA, Blunu. Niota 
pentapetala, Pair, DC., and Niota tctrapetala, 
Wall. Syns. of Samadera indica, Gcertn. 

NIPA, Sans. Eugenia racemosa, TAnn. 
NIPA EKUTICANS. 

Cocos nypa, Lour. 

Buum. ■ Atap, Maiay 

Wtttor oocoaniit, Kno. 

This lowly stem] ess palm grows .very 
abundantly in Tentisscrim,' the Malay Peninsula 
and Eastern Archipelago. Thatch is made 
of the fringe of the leaves, doubled down and 
sewed on sticks or lathes of bamboo and used 
as thatch for the roofs. The pulpy kernels of 
the fruit (called buah atop) are preserved as a 
sweetmeat, but are entirely without flavour. 
It grows in the tidal waters and bears a large 
head of nuts. The nuts of a similar plant 
abound in the tertiary formations at the mouth 
of the Thames, buried deep in the salt and mud 
that now forms the island of Sheppy. The 
“ nipa” and “ sasa” of the Philqqnne islands 
]3ossesso3 various useful purposes. The Nipa 
fruticans has affinities with the screw pines. 
The leaves, besides being used for thatch, mats, 
and baskets, when burnt they yield salt ; toddy 
or palm wine is extracted from the spathe, 
convertible into syrup, sugar, vinegar, yeast 
and a strong spirit. The nipali i)alm in the 
nature of its flowers, approaches the screw 
pines ; to the Mergui river, it is found in per- 
fection, but only a few specimens occur as far 
north as Moulinain. It flourishes in brackish 
water, along with the mangrove, and its lower 
parts are inundated when the tide rises. 
Writing of this plant Dr. Hooker says, “ lleced- 
ing from the Megna the water becomes salter, 
and Nij)a fruticans appeared, throwing u]) pale 
yellow-gTcen tufts of feathery leaves, from a 
short thick cn'cping stem, and bearing at the 
base ot the leaves its great head of nuts, of 
vrhich millions were floating on the waters, and 
vegetating in the mud. Marks of tigers were 
very frequent. The trunk never exceeds a 
man’s lieight. It is the inhabitant of low’ 
marshy situations. Like other palms it yields ■ 
a wine by the usual process, and in some parts 
of the Archipelago, particularly in the Philip- 
pines it is cultivated for its wine. Its principal 
use, however, |||;|or the leaf, usually caUed 
Atap, the comihftti term for thatch among the 
Malays, but specially applied to the leaves of this 
palm, because, among that people, it is almost 
the only material u^ed for .that purpose. ^6 
liipa leaf is also used .for the fobrication.; of: 
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coarse mats. The small, insipid pulpy kernels j 
are sometimes preserved as sweetmeats. The 
tuba, or juice, is extracted from the tree whilst 
ill its flowering state, in the same way Jis that of 
the cocxianut tree, and afterwards distilled by 
a similar process ; but it is more spirituous, 
from six to six and a half jars, being sufficient 
to yield one of wine. The great difference 
remarked in the prices of the liquor, from the 
cocoanut and nipa trees arises out of the great 
number of uses to wliicli the fruit of the cocoa- 
nut tree is applicable, and the increase of ex- I 
pense and labour requisite to obtain the juice, ! 
owing to the great height of the cocoanut plant, ; 
and the frequent dangers to which the gather- 
ers are exposed in passing from one tree to 
another, which they do by sliding along a simple 
cane. — Marsden^s of Sumatra; lloolcers 

Him. Jour.^ Vols. i, ii, pp. 1, 355 ; Seeman ; 
Itoylds Fih. Plants^ p. 35 ; Mason ; \Valton\^ 
State^ pp. 119, 120. 

NIP HAND A of Ptolemy, probably the same 
as Ophiana. 

NIPAL, sec Nepal, Koh-i-safed, Oojein. 

NIPllATES, tlie ancient name of the range 
of the prolongation of the Taurus. The Tigris 
and Euphrates rise from its opposite .sides. 

NIPON, The four large Japanese islands are 
Nipon, Kiu-siu, Jesso, and Sikotf, which 
together form a group not dissimilar in 
geographical configuration to Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the first island arc situated 
Yedo and Miako the two capitals, the Tycoon, 
the temporal sovereign, resided in Yedo, and 
tlie Mikado or spiritual sovereign in Miako. 
The island of Nipon popularly called Japan, and 
known to the Chinese as Yang-h<M>, or Jih-pun- 
kwo, is the largest, and its name signifies land 
of the ri.sing sun. Kiu-siu or Ximo, the most 
southern of this group, in lat. 32^ 44- N. and 
long. 1 29® 52' 7” E. lias the harbour of Nan- 
gasaki on its western side, i^ a hundred and 
fifty miles north to south by two hundred and 
seventy east to west. Sikoffis about a hundred 
miles in length by sixty in breadth. The 
gross area of the empire is estimate<l at 2()5,.500 
square miles, and its population at 40 or 50 
millions. Sagalecii island is a little smaller in 
extent than Nipon, and was formerly divided 
between the Chine.se and Japanese, the former 
holding the northern and the latter the south- ^ 
ern half. . Its native population are the Kuriles, 
a very hairy, wild and untutored race. The 
chief town in the island of Jesso, is Matsmai : 
the second is Hakodadi. MatsiQi^ is an imperial 
city, built upon undulating gr^i|id, and the hills 
near are covered with oaks, firs^ cedars, poplars, 
the yew, the ash, cypress, birch, aspen and maple. 
Nipon, or Nifon, or Niphoh, constitutes the 
niain body and strength of the Japanese empire. 
lla-da> a port in Nipon, is about 40 miles from Si- 
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moda,andi.sbuilton a plain, eiglity miles from the 
metroix>lis, it contains about 8,000 people. The 
t*jwn is divided into wards separated by wooden 
gates. It contains nine buddhist and one sintu 
temple. Since the treaty of Kanagawa, by 
wliich the i)ort was opened to the Americans, 
Siinoda has been raised to the dignity of an 
imperial city. A hot spring flows from a rock 
at Simoda, stated to be sulphurous. The island 
contains the largest towns, and the manufactured 
articles prcnluced in this island are considered 
j the best. — MacFarlands Geo. tj* His. of Japan^ 

I p. 147. Sec India, Japan. 

I NIPPIJLA VANNE KRANUGA, Tml. 
Pongainia uliginosa or Butea superba? The 
wtn-d means “ fiery-red colour’’ and indicates a 
• species with flaming bright flowers ; also perhaps 
Wagatea spicata. 

NIR, Bkno., llixi)., Kakx., Maleal. Maub., 
Tel. Water. 

NIRADA MOOTOO YENNAI, Tam. 8ec 
Noradi mootoo oil. 

NIRADIIAR, Niratar, Niratari, ITinu. Cus- 
cuta refiexa, .supposed to be a corrui^tioii of 
nila-tar groeii thread. ^ 

NIR AK ARC, Sans., from prep., and 
akarii, form. 

NIRALLl or Nakkcna, Tel. Canthium 
didymum, Gcrrtn. 

NIRAM, Hind. Ballast. 

NlRANGl, Can. Poinciana data. 

NIRANKOT or Haidarabad, the ancient 
Patala. ' 

NIRARLAY, Tam. Eugenia jambolana, 
Lam., ]io,vh. 

NIRARUGA, Tel. Paspalum scrobiciilatum, 
L. — Kora, P. kora, H. i, 279. 

NIR A, or Sainda, Dux., Guz. Toddy. 

NIRBISI, Htnj)i. Curcuma zedoaria, Roseb., 
asyn. of C. aromatic^, Sallshurtf; also Kyllingia 
monocephala. Bara Nirbisi is the Scirpus 
glomcratus. Nirbisi, means tlie antidote, and 
Is sometimes said to be the root of a species of 
aconite, but is generally supposed identical with 
jadwar or zadwar, the zedoaria of old writers. 
In Sirmoor the root of Delphinium pauciflorum 
is also called Nirbisi. 

NIRCHA, Hjnd. CorchtMus capsularis. 

NIR CODUMBA, Tam. Nauclea parviflora, 

NIREIPUTI, Tam. Ro.stenaria prociimbens, 
Necs. 

NIRGAL also Nirgali, Hind. Arundinaria 
falcaUi, a hill bamboo. 

NIRGUBI, Tel. Astcracantha longifolia. 

NIR GUBI VERU, Tel. Root of Barleria 
longifolia. 

NIRGANDA, Dttk. Vitex trifolia, lAnn.^ 
also Vitex negundo. l.>eavcs of Vitex neguhdo 
arc useful in acute rhcumiiti.sm and inUir- 
inittent fever and special diseases, also said to 
relievo headache and catarrh also after coiifihe- 
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: The fruit b acid, its ctction b similar to NIRU, Tbu Water : hence 

of the^JVitex trifolia, But less powerful- — Niru iigiii vendra paku^'Tsi.. Jussieua vil- 

PawelTs Hand^ok^ Vol. i, p. 364. losa, Lam. — W. mul A.^ 1041--J. exaltata, R. 

NIRGUN, see Satnami. ii, 401— Meedey ii, 50 ; Properly Ammania 

NIRGUNA. In Hindu metaphysics there are vesicatoria, l*t. i, p. 12. The word means 
three Guna, Salya-guna or property of truth, the “ the burning leaf growing in water ” 
source of purity and wbdom — the Rajo-guna, Niru bachchali, Tel. Jussieua repens, L.' 
or property of foulness, the source of passion — Ii. ii, 401— FT. and A., 1040*^ 
and error, and the Tamo-guna or property of Niru boddi, or Boddi, Tel. Rivea hypocra- 
darkness, the source of inertness and ignorance, teriformis, O/i. 

Deity, abstractedly, b Nirguna, or without any Niru budiki, or Antara tamara, Tel. Pistia 
of the three properties. — Wilson. stratiotes, L. 

NIRGUNDI, Beno. Vitex negundo. Niru chikkudu, Tel. Lablab, sp. 

NIRIJA, or Bira, Tel. Elceodendron rox- Niru chirri, Tbl. Centrostachys aquatica, 
buFghii, W. A., 492 — W.Ill.f ?! — Nerija Wall . — W. le., 1870. Achryanthes aq., i2. 
dichotoma, JB. i, 646. The name Bira is very i, 673. The syn. in Sanscrit b Markshah, 
doubtful, it was only found at Palamanair. which according to W., is Amarantus oleraoeus. 
The root of this tree is much prized as a cure Niru ganneru, Trl. Polygonum rivulare, 
for snake-poison, apparently not without some JCon. — Ji. ii, 290, also Polygonum glabrum, 
reason. — JBr., 502 ; O'Sk., 271. Wtlld. — 21. ii, 287 — W. /<?., 1799, also Hydro- 

NIRIKA, Hind., Sans. Hell. See Hindoo, cera triflora, W. and A., 463. — impatiens 
NIRIKH, Pebs. a price Ibt. natans, Ji. i, 652. The name is applied to any 

NIRINGI-KIRE, Tam. Tribulus terrestris. narrow-leaved sp. The syn. Nichulah, accord- 
'NIRIT, see Indra, Nairit, ing to W., is Barringtonia acutangula. 

NIRIZ, see Ears. Niru gili gich’cha, Tel. Crotalaria quin- 

NIRJIN DlJMBA, Hind. Ficus glomerata. quefolia, L. — R. iii, 279 — W. and A.^ 606 — 
NIRMAL also Nirmali, Beng., Hind., Wieede, ix, 28. 

Mahb. Strychnos potatorum, Linn. Niru gobbi, Tel. Astoracantha longifolia, 

NIRMALA, see Hindoo, Sikhs. Nees.— W. Jc.j 449 — Ruellia Ion., M. iii, 50 — 

NIR-MULLI, Tam. Asteracantha longifolia, Wieede^ ii, 45, 

Niru goranta or Nalla pedda goranta, Tel. 
NIRMUL, a town in the Kumool province Barleria cristata, L. — rosea. A light-tinted 
of the Ceded Districts. Amongst the arts and Goranta of a ]>ale red colour, 
mauufaqtures of South Eastern Asia, may be Niru ippa, Tel. The name implies a SajKi- 
mentioned the lacquer work of Burmah, China taceous tree frequenting water. 8k.,Gourasakah 
and Japan, the ivory work of China, the is, according to W., a sp. of Bassia. 
marble work of Burmah, the gold and silver Niru jiluga, or Jiluga, Tbl. iEschynomene 

work of Trichinopoly and Cuttack, the horn aspera, L. 

work of Vizagapatam, the sandalwcxjd work of Niru kacha, Tkl. Pontedera vaginalis, L. 
Canara, the lao work of Kurnool, the tutenague — ii. ii, 121; Cor. 110 — lUisede^ xi, 44. A 
work of Beder, the wood work of Nirmul and doubtful name from Roxburgh. ' 
of Hyderabad in Sind, the shawl and woollen Niru kussuvoo,,TEL. Commelyna ciimmunis. 

work of the N- W- of India and the muslins of Nirupadi, Tel. Br. 502, a plant called 

Dacca. Karkoji. 

NIB MULLI, Tam. Asteracantha longifolia. Niru pavila, Tel. Bergia verticillata, Willd. 
Nir Mulli Veru, Tam. The root of Barleria — It. ii, 456 ; B. aquatica, Cor. 142 — Bheede^ 
longifolia. ix, 78. 

. MBNA, Can. Water dog ; Lutra nair. Niru pippali, Tel. Pongatium indicum, 

NIRNAYA, Sans. From nir, prep., and Ldm. — Sphenoclea zeylanica, R. i, 507. 
nee, to obtain. Niru prabba, or Bettamu, Tbl. Calamus^ 

NIB NOCHl, Tam. Vitex trifolia. rotang, L. The genus delights in marshy 

NIB KOTSJIL, Maleal. Clerodendron plains but C. Rotang especially, 
inerme, Oesri. Niru tamara, Tbl. Pontedera hastata, 

NIBO«*KANCHA, Tel. Pontedra vaginalis, JB. ii, 121; Gor., Ill, Thb name rests on 

Linn. Roxb.’s authority alone. 

NIROOKTA, Sans. From nir, prep., and Niru tota wa, Tbl. Amarantus, sjp. 
ookta, spoken. The common cultivated species, requires plenti- 

f NIR PIRIMI, Tam. Gratiola monniera, ' ful watering. 

syn. of Herpestes inonniera, H. B. and Kundh. Niru tumiki, or Nid tumiki and Eru tumiki, 
f NlB FONGILIQN, Maleal. Spathodea Tel. Diospyros, sp. Ebenaceous tree fre-* 

quenting water? Sk. syn. b Dirgha patraks^ 
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Mini talavapu^ Tbl. Desmcnlium natans, 
WiMcL — W. and A,^ 835 — Mimosa iiat.» iS. ii, 
^53; Cor, 119. Nir tavili means touching 
tlie water rcfering ter the floating habit charac- > 
teristic of* this plant. I 

Niru vanga, Tbl. Solantim mclongena, L, \ 

S. longum, jR. i, 667. — Bheede^ x, 74. This i 

well known variety is under culture at all sea- | 
sons and requires much water, hence the name. 

Mini veniki, Tbl. Ottelia alisnoides, Pera,^ 
also Damasonium indicum, R . ii, 216; Cor. 
185 ; Bheede, xi, 46. Tliis name does not seem 
to be right, the plant is called Gurrapu dekka. 

NIKULLI, Tbl. Allium cepa, Zr. — R , ii, 142, 
Br. 502 . 

NIRVALA, Malbal. Croton tiglium, also 
Cratseva nurvala. Ham, 

NIRVALUM, Tam. Croton tiglium. Nir- 
valum yennai, Tam. Croton oil : Napaulali oil. 

NIRWANA or Nirvana, or Nigban, in bud- 
dhism, final emancipation, a buddliist idea of 
annihilation, of the spirit’s extinction, but Bun- 
sen asserts it to mean the absence of desire 
in this life ; inward peace. M. St. Hilaire, 
M. Eugene Burnouf and Prof. Max Muller, 
identify the Nii^^ana of Buddha with abso- 
lute annihilation, the pure not being, in 
which there is no absorj)tion in the higher life 
of the uncreated essence, no consciousness of 
peace and frecdoni from evil, but the* loss of 
i)cing and consciousness at once. This doctrine 
is shadowed forth in the despair of Job and 
Jeremiah ; in the deep melancholy of Eccle- 
siastes ; in the choruses of Sophocles, the AjkjIo- 
gia of IMato and in the solilocpiy of Hamlet, yet 
tliis has nowhere led to suicide, as the path to 
Nirvana, but to fasting, prayer, almsgiving, and 
self-sacrifice. But the doctrine was offered to 
[)eople who held to the belief of a natural im- 
mortality and metcmpschycosis, to whom death 
brought no sure deliverance, but might lead to 
ills greater than in this world, new forms of 
human or brute life more miserable than what 
they had passed through. The life of self-sacri- 
fice of its founder, his voluntary acceptance of 
poverty, his proclamation of a universal brotlier- 
hood, and his making war on the caste system, 
are remarkable features of his career. But after 
him brahmanism rose triumx>bant and drove 
buddhism into other lands, and the region of 
Sakya Muni’s birth and labours became a place 
^>f pilgrimage to peoples from distant countries 
The Nirvana of Sakya Muni, according to the 
Raj-guru of Assam occurred in the 18th y^ar of 
Ajatra Satru, and 196 years before Chandra- 
gupta, the contemporary of ; 4^ which 

may agree thua 348 4* I96«=as544. — Bun$en^ God 
in Hist.^ VoL i, jp. 5. See Buddha, Chinese, 
Inscriptiona^ 

NIRVANA, Hbbkbw, signifying satisfied or 
prosperous. 


NIRVANEE, Sans. From Nirvanu, libera- 
tion. • 

NIRWAR, see Kush. 

NLSHA, Hini). See Kush. 

NIS^EIA, the Nisaia of Ptolemy called also 
Nisa and Nissea, a city on the upper Oxus, was 
the chief town of the district, in northern Par- 
tliia, famous for its breed of horses, bordering 
on Hyrkania and Margiana. The fourth set- 
tlement of the Arians was in Nisaya (Northern 
Parthia.) It (v. verse 8.) says “ the fifth best 
land is Niij|pya ; there Ahriman created unbe- 
lief.” This is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, famous 
for its breed of horses, commonly called Nisd., 
the renowned district of Northern Parthia, bor- 
dering on Hyrkania and Margiana. The city 
of Nisse is situated on the Upper Oxus. The 
term “ unbelief" signifies tliu apostacy from 
pure fire worship. Here, therefore, the first 
schism took place. — Bunsen^ VoL iii. ■ See 
Arians. 

NISAETUS BONELLI, Temm. The Crest- 
less hawk eagle. 

A<i^uila intermedia, HonellL I Niaaotus niveus, ^ertL 
M*ho^-an^?ah, Hind. 1 lt»ijali, Tam. 

M^hor-angi, „ | Ktindeli^ small 'rm.. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long and is 
found thi*oughout India, in the hilly and jung- 
ly districts. It preys on game birds and pea- 
fowl, ducks, herons and waterfowl. 

NISAETUS NEPALENSIS, Hody., also N. 
pulcher, Jlodg,^ Syns. of Limna)tus nipaicnsis, 
llodff. 

NISAETUS ()VIVORUS, Jerd., Syn. of 
Neopus malaicnsis, Reinwardt, 

NISAETUS PALLIDU8, Hody. Syn. of 
Limnaetus nivseus, Temm, 

NISARNA, Hind. To blossom, the blossom- 
ing of sugar-cane is thought very unlucky. 

NISH AD A of the Sanscrit writers, a race who 
seem to have been tAe occupants of India prior 
to and oi)ponents of the Aryans and especially 
to the wild and barban:>us forest and mountain- 
oils tribes. It is a term miplicd in the Vedas to 
the ancient aborigines or India, and Professor 
Max Muller proposes to apply the words 
NLshada languages to all the non-Arian tongues. 
— Wils. See India, Siva. 

NISHAPOUR, at one time the greatest and 
richest city of Khorasan, is seated in a plain, 
formerly irrigated by about twelve thousand 
acqucducts, most of which have been suffered 
to fall to decay, and arc now destitute of water. 
This city was founded by Taimui’as, and de^ 
stroyod by Alexander the Great. It was, after 
the lapse of many years, re-built by. Sapor 
First ; and the statue of that prince was to be 
seen at Nishapour; until it was overturned, 
and broken in pieces, by the Arabs. The town 
and district of Nisha]x>ur, are situated about 
sixty miles to the south-west of Mushed. On 
the death of Nadir Shah, it was seixed by Ab- 
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NXSHAFOUB. : 

Kuli Khan, a chief of the Turkish tribe of .a that of the Ma<lan-e-«iah and others, and from 
Byat. The name is a t*ohiix)und of Ni reed tliis mine were obtained the finest and largest 
ind Shalijujor, and the term Ni, which denotes stones of any. In* this mine the turquoise 
the pi-oduce of the plain in which it stands, matter did not appear to run so much in veins ; 
was given to distinguish it from the city of Shah- but tliis might be accidenfeil, for we were toh] 
jKior in Fars, which was also founded by Shall- that tlie greater part of tlie gem is found in 
poor the First. The fruits of Nishapiir are this manner . — FrasHra Jouvimj into Khorasnn^ 
uncommonly fine, particularly melons; its ;>/:>. 407-413; Kintieirs Geogmphicxd Memoir^ 
mountains are cultivated to the very summit, p* 185 ; MalcolnCa Historg of Persia^ Vol, ii. 
In these mountains, the Ferozah, or Tunjuoise pp^ 218, 220 ; Ferriers Joarn., pp. 105, 106, 
stone, is found. General Ferrier says he 107. 

suffered many disappointments at Nishapour, NISHAN, Hind. Sign, flag, or standard, 
but it was from thence only he could visit synonymous with a company of soldiei's. 
the turquoise-mines in the neighbourhood. NISIIA-PATEE, S.vns., from nisha, night, 
The mines are near the village of Madcne, and patee, lord. 

about thirty-two English miles from Nishapour ; NISIIASTTTA, Pers. Starch. Nishast-i- 
• the road to it is for the first five miles acims gandam, Gluten of wheat, 
a plain of great extent. Salt abounds in this NISIIINDA, or Nisinda, Beng. Vitex ne- 
Ibeality, and the principal mine, Dooletaly, is gnndo, and Vitex trifolia, TAnn. 
about six miles from Madcne. This is an NISJIKliAMANA, Sans. A going forth, from 
enormous rock, covered on its exterior siir- nir, prep., and kriiin, to step, 
face with a thin layer of red clay. The mines NISIBIS, a fort situated between the Tigris 
are the property of the Government, who and Euphrates, the possession of which was 
lease tliem to the highest bidder. At pre- continually contested by the Romans and Per- 
sent the rent is only 150 tomauns yearly, sians. It was taken after Sliahpoor had sub- 
A good workman can extract about 800 lbs. dued Armenia. Persian authors term this fort 
a day. The salt is beautifully white and of I Nisibyn and Nisibi. — Malcolni!s History of Per- 
a fine grain. The turquoises are divided into j sm^ Vol. i, p. 97. Bee Mescqwtamia. 
two classes, according to the positions in which NISINDA, also Niaindha, also Seduari, 
they are found. The first, called sangi, or IIcnd. Vitex negundo and V. trifolia, 
stony, are those which are inernsted in the NI80MALT, S.vns. Polygonum avicularo. 

matrix and which must be removed by a blow NISO-CHAKA, Sans. Alangium decape- 

of the pick or hammer f the second arc foimd talum Zam. 

in washing the alluvial deposits, and are NISOT, Beno., Hind. .Ipomcea turpethurn. 

called khaki, or earthy : the former are of a NISR, Hbij. Eagle. 

deep blue; the latter, though larger from NISSAB, a’k. (fit. alms) the rei»eating an 
being paler and spotted witli white, are ol less attribute of the deity a certain number of 
value. These m’e seen as if incrusted or glued times. 

in the matrix to the number of from twenty-five NISUNG. In this town, the Tartar husbaiid- 
to thirty, and more or less near one another, custom similar to those of the Scotch 

Each of these stones is enyelopecl in a thin cal- farmei-s, who plait the first corn cut three-fold, 
careous covering, white on the side adhering and fix it over the chimney-piecc till next 
next to the turquoise, hut brown on that next harvest, when it Is renewed. The Tartars use 
to the matrix. Mr. Fraser mentions that on the three ears of barley, which they paste outside, 
24th of January, about live in the morning, he above the door. At Nisung there was not a 
set off to visit the turquoise mines, about lune hoyag in the village but was ornamented in this 
furaungs to the westward of Nishaiioor. Part ^ay. The Tartars are called by the Kunawar 
of these are but pita dug in grey earth hke inhabitants of tlie lowest parts, Zhad, Bhoteea 
that of the Khurooch mine, and may possibly qj. Bootuntec, and their country is often named 
be also the remains of some former working, uhot and Bootunt; the Tartars are very 
The gem is also found in small veins variously different in appearance and manners from thc^ 
disi^raed through Ae body of the rock ; a inhabitants of the. Lower Kunawar; all those 
m 9 ih who waa. working here offered him the of Baaihur were formerly under the Chinee, 
produce of his day’s labour in an old shoe, The Tartars of Kunawar are not so stoiit aa ifidse 
instating of pieces of various sorts and farther to tlie eastward, and have lasTof the 
Sizes, lle^^cended to. a considerable height Chinese featureft«e : The others are muscuftr, < 
to ^ where, in a cleft of the hill, is situated the well-made, and tall ; ' Gerard saw few under 
^ n^e called Abdool Hezakce, from having been gyo fg^^ many wore six feet or more ; 

d^CQvered, or formerly worked, by a person of their strong athletic forms w6re remarkably 
‘ tKat name. The chief excavation is under a contrasted with the puny diminutive figures of 

overhanging rock, ul; as i his attendants, several of whom were irihabi;*= 

Vffc-.-. . ^ N Iia. 



NITKASB OF UMB. 

tants of the plains. Their countenance is 
ruddy, and they have small ohloug eyes, high 
cheek bones, thin eye brows, and very few have 
cither mustacliios or beards, which they admire 
iiiucb. Many of them, especially from twelve 
to eighteen years old, are extremely handsome, 
of a very preptwsessiug appearance, and fine 
specimens of Tartar youth. — Cajrt. GeranCs 
Account of Kunaivur^ 3 to 102. 

NITA, Tam. Aloe fibre. 

NITAM-PALA, Tam. A Malabar tree that 
grows to about twelve or fifteen feet long and 
filleen inches in diameter ; it is not of much 
consideration ; it produces a small fruit which is 
used by the natives medicinally. — Edye^ A/.C, 

NIT BIRALU, Nepatjl. Viverra zibetha, 
TAnn, 

NITT, a pass of Kumaon, in lat. 30° .57' N., 
Ion. 70° 54' E; the crest is 16,814 ; village 
ofNiti, 11,464 feet. It Is open from the end of 
June to October. Niti is considered the best 
pass between Kumaon and Tibet, and is one of 
the principal channels of trade between Chinese 
Tartary and Hindoostan. 

NITKI, Rus. Thread. 

NrJ'O, a cloth used by the wild natives in 
Mindoro. 

NiTl GANNERU, or Bagga patti, Tel. 
Liiunophila racomasa, Bentk, Any iw|uatic 
plant with long, narroAv, oleander-like leaves. 

NITI TUMIKI, or Nirii tumiki and Em 
tuiniki, Tel. Diospyros, sp, iSo called by the 
Konda Doralu. 

NITRARIA TRIDENTA, a plant of Tunis, 
the true Lotus of the lotophagi, and Nitraria 
scoberi, the berry of which is the chief luxury 
of the tribes of the Caspian desert, might be 
introduced into India. 

N1TRA8 POTASS.E, Nitre. 

NH'RATE DE SOUDE, Fr. Nitrate of soda. 

MTRA'rEOF LIME is recommended as a 
|)robable chemical antidote for the salts of 
the “ reh.” It has been known that the best 
remedy for reb is the saline efflorescence of old 
mortar on walls, or which appear on ground 
containing carbonate of lime and animal mat- 
ter. In this substance, nitrate of lime is found, 
and this salt would act by producing the inso- 
luble carbonate of lime, and the sparingly 
soluble sulphate of lime, and the deliques- 
cent nitrate of soda, instead of the efflorescent 
sulphate and carbonate of soda, which are the 
principal constituents of reh. This is prepared 
by distilling shora or saltpetre with kahi safed, 
and neutralizing the acid liquor that passes 
over with chunam. Tlic natives, in some 
parts, have long been acciis1»nied to employ 
“ chikna kullur,” or earth which looks damp ; 
this earth is found where animal remains are 
deposited^ and usually contains nitrate of lime. 
The reh is composed principally of sulphate of 
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NITBB. 

! soda and cliloride of sodium, with, in some 
j places, cfirV)onate of soda : the sulphAte and 
I carbonate of soda are very efflorescent salts, and 
melt partly in their water of crystallization at a 
temperature of about 98°, while they are rather 
sparingly soluble when the temperature falls 
below 60°. Kcnce, during the hot weather the 
reh melts and percolates the ground to some 
considcrnble dc[>tli ; but as the weather becomes 
cooler, crystals form in tliis soil and form a 
capillary net-w'ork, njK)n which it travels till it 
arrives at the surface, where the salt give-s off 
its water of crystallization, and falls into a dry 
powder by eiilorcscence. If to a solution of 
these salts, nitrate of lime is arlded, no«change 
is produced by it on the chloride of sodium, but 
the sulphate and carbonate of soda are con- 
verted into nitrate of soda, a deliquescing salt, 
while the lime is changed either into the inso- 
luble carbonate of lime, or the sparingly solu- 
ble sulphate of lime, neither of which are 
efflorescent, or in any way injurious to vegeta- 
tion. — PowelVs Tfaml-hook ; Jik*on, Prod.^ Pun-- 
jah, pp, 95, 112. 

NITRATE OF SILVER. This salt is now 
made at Lahore l(>r pbot«)grapliic purposes and 
called kastak, a corruption of caustic. 

NITRATK OF l^OTASIl, Nitre. 

NITRATK OF SODA. 

Nitrate do Soud, Fii. | Wnrfol saltpotre^ Oku. 

This salt occurs in IJcllary and Hyderabad, 
where it forms a natural efflorescence. Its 
chief use is tis a substitute for saltpetre for the 
manufacture of nitric and c)thor acids and che- 
mical substances. It is too deliquescent for 
making gunpowder, tbongli it answers well for 
some descriptions i>f fireworks. It is found in 
immense (piantities in deposits in South Ame- 
rica, particularly in tlio districts ol* Atacama 
and Tarapaca in Peru. See Alkaline minerals 
and Soda. 

NITRE. 


Siau-shih, 

Chin. 

Shora, 

Hind 

Nitrate of potash, 

Eno. 

Nitro, 

It., Sp. 

Saltpetre, 


Nitrum, 

I. 1 AT. 

Salpotre, 

Fr. 

Nitras X)otas.su3, 

Sp, 

Nitre, 


Salitre, 

Nitnito do potnec, 


Butl-uppii, 

Tak. 

Sal peter, 

Gku. 

Petl-uppu, 

Tkl 

Saures Kali, 

Gkk. I 

1 



Nitre, or Saltpetre, must early have been 
known, as both the Indians and Chinese 
have long been acquainted with the making 
of fireworks, and the former have an easy, 
process for making nitric acid, in which they 
have been followed by Geber and other Ara^ 
bian authors. The names neter in the Old 
Testament, and nitrum in ancient authors, were 
applied to carbonate of soda, but they were 
also used in a generic sense. Nitre is found 
effloresced on the soil in many parts of India, 
where there is no animal matter, and being 
washed out, a fresh crop is formed after a few 
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y^rs. The aoil is sandy, witli mica interspersed,- 
Which will continue to yield a supply of imUish, 
while the nitric acid must bo furitishocl by the 
combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
with its nitrogen, probably, as suggested by Lie- 
big, by the oxidation of the ammonia whicli lie 
has proved is always present in the atmosphere. 
Mr. Stevenson (Prinsep's Journ., ii, p. 23) has 
detailed the process, and shown that the saline 
earth contains salts soluble in water, sidphate 
of soda, muriate of soda, nitrates of lime and of 
potash. The nitrate of lime is easily converted 
into that of potash by lixiviating the saline 
soil over a filter of woodashes, which contains 
ccurbonate of potash (the carbonic acid com- 
bines with the lime, and the nitric acid with 
the potash), a carbonate of lime is precipitated, 

' and the nitrate of jx)tash in solution is evajK)- 
rated and put aside to crystallize. The salt 
obtained contains from 4o to 70 per cent, of 
pure nitrate of potash. It is re-dissolved and 
crystallized, but still contains impurities, which 
tire termed so much per cent, of refraction. 
The ordinary kinds are called rough or crude 
saltpetre, and the purer East India “ refined.” 
In Europe nitre is prepared artificially in nitre- 
beds or nitre-walls, and in ditclies covered by 
sheds, where urine is added to different mixtures 
of earth with refuse vegetables, various animal 
substances, and calcareous matter, &c. The 
, whole is exposed to the action of thb air. The 
nitrogen, combining with the oxygen, forms 
nitrates, and the foregoing processes being 
adopted, similar results arc obtained. Nitre is 
manufactured in many districts of the South and 
East of Asia . — Smith ; Hoyle. See Saltpetre. 
NITRIC ACID. 

Maulabker, Au. Acidum nitriciim 

Sterk water, Dut. piiruin, Lat. 

Aqua-fortis, Eng. Spiritus nitrid glauberi, „ 

Aeide nitrique, Fr. Anik-i-sbora, Prrs. 

Salpeter satire, Guu. Aqua forte, Port. 

Stmakhar-ka>tel, Hind. Vedi-lunu-rasa, Sinoh. 

Shore loi tezab, Pettluppu dravagum, Tam. 

Acidum nitricum, Lat. Petluppudravo-kam, Trl. 

A^ua fortis, 

This was known to Gcbcr, and probably 
also to the Hindoos. In combination with 
potash, soda, and lime or ammonia, it is 
found, effloresced on the soil in some countries ; 
abo in some minerals ; likewise in some vege- 
tables, as in the officinal Pareira root, in the 
state of nitrate of potash. When manufoc- 
tiirers make nitric acid they employ only 
half the quantify of sulphuric acid and use 
nitrate of soda instead of nitrate of potash, 
because it is cheaper. The acid obtained is of 
a brownish colour, fumes, and is called nitric 
add of oommeroe. When pure^ it is coknirlessi 
but as met with in commerce, it is yellowish, 
Qtfing to its containing nitrous acid in solution ; 
besides which it is ^en highly diluted, hnd 
fmxed with sulphuric and muriatic acids. It 


is exceedingly corrosive, and its taste is sour 
I and acid. Nitric acid is employed in a great 
variety of chemical processes ; in metallurgy 
and assfiying, for etching on iron and copper, 
in dyeing and in medicine. Nitric add, is 
made in Lahore, by acting on pure nitrate 
of soda with a quantity of sulphuric acid. 
This sort is used for the purification of silver, 
and the formation of the nitrate. A less pui^e 
kind is made by the action of Kahi (impure, 
sulphate of iron) on nitre, but this is rather a 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, and 
will dissolve gold leaf. — Hoyle ; FaulJcner ; 
Powell*. 

NITRO, It. Salitre, Sp. Saltpetre. 
NITRO-MURIATIC ACID. 

Acidum nitro-muruiti- Acidum nitro-hydro- 
cum. chloricum. 

Aqua regia. 

Eau regale, Fb. | Konigswasser, Ghh. 

This acid is made by mixing nitric acid witli 
muriatic, and has probably beem known since 
the discovery of these acids. The Arabs must 
have been acquainted with) it, as they hsid 
a solvent for gold. Nitro-hydrochloric acid 
is of a golden yellow colour with the sulii)- 
cating odour of chlorine, and tlie irritant cor- 
rosive properties of the stnuig acids. The 
manufacturers mix gradually in a cooled ves- 
sel, and where tlie fumes can easily escape. 
Nitric acid 1 part, muriatic acid 2 parts (both 
by measure). They keep the mixture in a well- 
closed bottle in a cool, dark place. The result- 
ing acid is not a mere mixture of the two acids, 
lor both become decomposed. It is distinguished 
by the property of dissolving gold. — Hoyle 
NITRON, Potasse nitras, Salpetrq. 

NITURI or Katou niruri, Phyllanthus raulti- 
floms. 

NITYAMALLE or Adavi nitaya mallee, 
Hibiscus hirtus, L. 

NITYANANDA, Sans., from nitya, constant, 
and ananda, joy. See Chaitunya. 

NIU-JU also Niu-nai, Chin. Milk. * 

NIU, Hinu. Alnus, sp. 

NIUMA, Hind. Brassica rapa. 

NIUNKAR, Hind. Brassica, 

NIURTSI, Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 
NIUSKAR, Hind. Brassica, sp . ; Khamub 
nubti. Hind., is Ceratonia siliqua. 

NIVARI DHANYAMU, Tb^. Oryza, sp, 
NIVERTTI, see Nibutti. 

NIVESAM, Tam. Nivesanamu, Tbl. a 
ground of 2,400 feet square of ground. 

NIYAL, Hind., of Kangra. A weasel. 
NITAZBO, Hind. Ocymuih basilicuuSu 
NIYAMA, Sans. A resolution. 

NIZAM, the title of the mahomedan ruler 
of the kin^om of Hyderabad in the t>^ha% 
a sovereign, with a British resident at his 
court. The country of the 'Nizam is hoN 
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smaller tjian it was in the middle of the ISth 'founded ; and it was very desirable for this 
century. By the treaty with the British Go> purpose to remove the Maharatta collectors 
vemnient of 1769, ho ceded Masulipatam and from that quarter on any terms, 
other districts; by the ti-eaty of 1766, the One of the trailitions of the Nizam’s ancestry 
Northern Circars, and by the death of its jag- jg that the family is of Tartar origin, and 
heerdar in 1788, the G»mtoor Circar. The au- claims descent from Baha-ud-Deen— a person 
thority of the founder of the State of Hyderabad celebrated for his devotional zeal as well 

at one time extended from the Nerbudda to f„j. tlm austerity of his life. He took the 
Trichinopoly and from JlaaulipatammBcejapoor. appellation of Khajoh Nakshbund, and was 
Orme makes it still larger—" in a Imo nearly tlie founder of the order of Nakshbnndce Der-’ 
north and soutli from Berhampoor to Cape ^iges which still prevail in India, Turkey 
Comorin, and eastward fTOin that line to the .^nd Tartary. Ills descendants to this day 
sea.’; The area of the country the Nizam now generally prefix the word |Chajeh to their 
holds is computed to be 95,d.l< square miles, names, and distiuguisli thevnscives by the ap- 
It lies between the l.'jth and 21st degrees of pdlation of Nakslibundee. Kliajeh is a term 
north latitude, and the 75 and 82 degi’ees of of honour usually applied to persons who are 
longitude, forming a lateral square of more than eniincnt either for their sanctity or learning. 
4.50 miles each way. This tract is traversed by meaning of Nakshbund is fixing 

thcKrislmawith Its feeders, thcBeeuiaand Turn- an inq.rossion ; and the term was figuratively 
Ixxxlra, the Wurda and its tribut.irics,and the adopted by Baha-ud-Deen. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
tfodavery with its tributary streams of the t],c Ihigri biiddul Bhae, or ‘ turban-ex- 

Doodna, Manjcra, and Pmnheeta. Ihis coun- changed brother,’ of the llai'a prince. Wlien 
try of the Nizam, called Hyderah id after the AsoiiIi dah, Nizam-ul-Mulk died in a. d. 1748, 
capital, is three times larger than either Mysore },c was 104 years old. lie left five sons; 
or Gwalior— the nqxt two large powers with Ghazi-ud-Deen, Nazir Jung, SalabatJung, 
whom the British have subsidiary treaties, ten Nizam Ali and Basalat Jung, of whom, the 
tunes larger than Ilolkar’s country, Indore, second son Nazir Jung succeeded. For cen- 
aiid almost as large as hoth'Nepal and Cashmere turies an intermittent war had raged be- 
togetlier—tlio two independent powers in alii- tween the groat Moguls at Delhi, and the 
mice with the British. The modern Dekhan magsaiman princes of the Dekhan. Every 
comprises most of Tclingana, part of Gond- disaffccteil chieftain in the court of the Mogul, 
wana, and that large portion of Maharashtra every rebellious prince and every statesman 
which is above the western range of ghauts, under a cloud, sought to make his way to tlie 
and which extends from the Nerbudda to the Dekhan, where he might at least find a refuge 
Krisliua. .Hyderabad in the Dc?klian is com- from his enemies if* not the means of revenge, 
nionly used in contradistinction to Hyderabad At last the Moguls established a grand army in 
mSind. This country of the Nizam consists of Dekhan, which became liimous in the 
elevated tableland,^ never less than 1,800 feet reigns of Shah Johan and Aumngzcb. That 
above the level of tlie sea, and it has always army became the school of all the great Mogul 
been populated : for it long formed a part ^varriors of the time ; of men who not only 
oi Telingaiia. achieved the conr|[ncst of the country but who 

Assupiing the title of Asoph Jah, Nizam-ul- were subsequently nominated to high military 
Mulk crossed the Nerbudda at the head of command as subahdars and nabobs ; and who 
12,000 men. The fort of Asseerghur was subseipiontly cstablislied their real independ- 
given up to him by Jalib Khan for a sum of ence in their own provinces, and left the Mogul 
money. S<.x>n after, in the month of October power at Delhi to fall in pieces before the 
1723, he took an opportunity, on pretence of destroying hands of Mahrattas and Affghans. 
going on a hunting excursion, to depart for Foremost amongst these men was the ancestor 
his vice-royalty in the Dckhan ; and from that of the Nizam of tlic Dekhan. His first title was 
time, although he always professed obedience Asoph Jah, but he is better known by his second 
to the emperor, even when waging war against title of Nizam-uI-Mulk, or ‘ Regulator of the 
him, Nizfam-ul-Mulk became wholly independ- State/ The life of this man extended over the 
ent ; and tlie countries south of the Nerbudda, extraordinary period of an hundred and lour 
the conquest of which had engaged the Mogul years, and the events with which it was crowded 
princes in much more than a century of wars, would fill volumes. He was born in 1645, abofUt 
were torn for ever from the . tlironc of Delhi, the time when Shah Jehan was carrying on 
After the battle of Shukurkhara, Nizam-ul- the conquest of the Dckhan, and when, as we 
Mulk had fixed his eye on -Hyderabad — the may say, Charles 1. was still waging war 
ancient capital of the Kootub Shahee kings — against his Parliament. He was a youth when 
as fitted for the seat of government of the inde- the sons of Shah Jehan were waging that ter- 
pendent sovereignty which he himself had riblc war against each other which ended in 
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the Bucceagion oR Aurung^eb* Up to his 
middle age . he himself was engaged in the 
wars both against the Mahrattas and against 
the musulraan kings of the Dekhan ; and when 
Aurungzeb fiiviHy brought the conquest of the 
Dekhau to a close, about 1688, Asoph Jah was 
forty-three-years of age. The first subadar, or 
viceroy of the Dekhan, was how^^ver Zu-nl-likar 
Khan, a son of the vizier of Aurungzcb ; and 
he was succeeded by Daoud Khan, the same 
who beseigcd Fort St. George in Governor Pitt’s 
time. After the death of Aiiningzeh in 1707, 
the pow'cr of the Great Mogul began to decline. 
Asoph Jaih, though last verging on three score 
years and ten, was deeply engaged in ail the 
intrigues of the period. This resulted in his 
obtaining the government of the Dckhan under 
the name of the Nizam-ul-Mnlk ; and in his 
making himself virtually independent of the 
'Great Mogul, his government was not limited 
by the Kistna, but extended southward to the 
frontiers of Tanjore ; and it would seem that he 
nominated the nabobs of the Carnatic at will. 
The aged warrior and statesmen at last sunk 
into his grave in 1749, aged 104 years. The 
Nizams down to our own time have been 

Aaof Jah, ob. 1710 Nizarn AU, ob. 1803 

Nazir Jung, 1750 Seounder Jah, „ 1829 

“ Mozufilr Jung, 1761 Nasir-oo-Dowlah „ 1857 

Salabut Jung, 1702 . lifzo6l-oo-D<>wlah,„ 1808 

Nazir Jung was feebly suppoued by the 
British ; MozufBr Jung and Salabut Jung were 
^ strongly supported by the French. On the 
death of Asoph Jah, 1749, the British were mere 
merchants, who had only recently regained pos- 
session of their settlement at Madras, after two 
years’ occupation by the French. On the im- 
prisonment and death of Salabut JuTig in 1762, 
the English had gained tlie complete ascend- 
ancy over the French, had captured Pondi- 
cherry, and established their own nabob Moliam- 
med Ali on the tlirone of the Carnatic. All the 
three immediate successors of Asoph Jah died a 
violent death. Nazir Jung was shot through 
the heart by a rebellious noble. Witliin a year 
Mozufilr Jung shared his fate. Saiabut Jung 
ruled the Dckhan for ten years, duiing the 
grdhter part of which he had a French army 
hear his capital, nominally as his allies ; but 
who really were regarded with all the jealousy 
and hatred which wei‘e subsequently displayed 
by Native courts towards the British subsi- 
diaiy forces. The overthrow of the Frenph in 
the Carnatic was accompanied by the withdrawal 
of all French interest from tlie Dekhan, and laid 
Salabut Jung open to the intrigues of liis brother 
Nizam Ali, to which he fell a victim about 1762. 
Nizam Ali, in the beginning of his reign, came 
into conflict with the British respecting the 
ITorthern Circars. The gjreat Mogul at that 
4time was the wretched fugitive Shah Alum II, ^ 
had already become little more than a 


pensioner of the British. Clive obtained from 
him a grant of the Northern Circars, which then 
formed part of the territories of the Nizam. In 
return tlie Nizam invaded the Carnatic and in 
a treaty, the British agreed to pay a rent for 
the possession of the coveted territory ; many 
years afterwards the British occupation of the 
Northern Circars was a sore point with the 
Nizam. The two great events which brought 
Nizam Ali and the British into contact and 
collision, wore the wars against Mysore and the 
wars against the Mahrattiis. It was the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley who established the relations 
between the Nizam and the British on their 
present basis ; and who initiated that political 
status of subsidiary alliances which has con- 
tinued with but little alteration down to the 
present day. By this system a native sove- 
reign was led to agree to receive a British 
Itcsidcnt at his Court, and to receive and main- 
tain a Britisli subsidiary force within his do- 
minions. This system was carried out with 
the Nizam of the Dekhan in 1798 and 1800. 
It was also tried on the sultan of Mysore ; but 
Tippoo flamed up at the idea of becoming a 
pensioned prince, and tlie result was his own 
overthrow and the establishment of a dependent 
rajah in his room. Then it was tried on the 
Peshwa of the Mahrattas ; and would also have 
been tried on Hindi ah and Holkar, had not 
Wellesley been re-called and Cornwallis sent out 
in Ins room. This .system was subsequently 
extended to the whole of the Native States, 
and belongs to the general history of India. By 
this arragernent Nizam Ali w£us compelled to 
give up his French force, and to become really 
dependent on the British power. He died 
however in 1803, very shortly after the change. 
— Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL ii, p, 509 ; RenndVs 
Memoir^ p, 22 ; Tlie Nizam^ his History and 
relation with the British Oovemment, hy Henry 
George Briggs^ Secy.^ Bom, Municipality, 

NIZAMI, a celebrated Persian poet who died 
in A. H. 576 or a. %, 1180, he compiled his 
Sekander Namch or “ History of Alexander,” 
from Jewish, Christian and Pehlavi records; 
by which we may suppose him to mean He- 
brew, Greek or Latin, and old Persian manu-. 
scripts. — Ouseley\s Travels^ Voh ii, p, 362. 
NIZAMUT ADAWLUT, see Prinsep. 

NIZAM UT TUARIKH, a historical work 
by Baizavi on the Asian monarchies, a general 
History of the Ghaznavide rulers. 

^ NKAM UD DIN AOIA, is a spot near Del- 
hi where visitors used to witness some excellent 
feats performed by a number of swimmers who 
jump into a large reservoir from a dome about 
fifty or sixty feet above the surface of the 
water . — Tmir in India hy French^ p, 11. 

N’MO-N’MA, a salutation in Western India, 
between braiimixis. 
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NOAH, the Nuh of the Arabs. See Kush 
or Cush, Raja Taringini, Persian kings, 

NOALEE-LYENG, Burm. In Tavo^, a close- 
i^ained, strong, heavy wood ; useful for handles. 
.J)r. WcMi^. 

NOBLE CHAMOMILE, Eno. AnthemLs no- 
bilis, Linn. 

NOBLE HORSE-SHOE BAT, see Cheirop- 
tera. 

NOBLE OPAL, see Opal.. 

NOBUT, a kettle drum ; the use of this 
amongst the Malays, is confined to royalty, and 
even then they are used only on occasions of 
state. In the regulations for the government of 
Malacca in the 11th Annal it is laid down that 
when it is necessary tor the Laksinana to be in 
attendance the Nobuts ought to be present, the 
term, “to confer Nobuts,” means to give one the 
government of a country with the rights of 
royalty. The nohut-khanah or saloon for the 
martial or royal band is usually placed over an 
arched gateway. Amongst the mahornedan 
rulers of British India, the right to the Nobut 
is granted to their nobles. — Jour. hid. Arch.y 
No. 8, Vol. V, Act 1851. 

NOCE-MOSCADA, It. Nutmegs. 

NOCTILIONIDil^, a family of mammals, of 
the sub-order Cheiroptera, as und^r ; 

Fam. Noctilionidas, 

Suh-fam. Taphozoinas. 

Taphozous longimanus, Hard., Mi/th. 

T. breviinanus, Bli/tk. ' T. fulvidiis, Blyth. 
T. cantorij 

The long-armed bat of all India. 

Taphozous melanopogon, Temm., Horsf. The 
black-bearded bat of Canara, Malayana. 

Taphozous saccolaimus, Temm., Blyth. 

T, crassus, Blyth. | T. pulclier, ' Elliot. 

The white-bellied bat of Madras, Malayana. 

Taphozous bicolor, Temm. E. Indies? 

Ttmhozous emballonura, from Java. 

Subyam. Noctilioniii®. 

Vesp^rtilio plicatus, N, dilatatus, Horsf. 

Buch., Bly. N. tenuis, „ 

N. bengalensis, Ofioff. [ N. xilicatua, Jerden. 

Cheiromeles torquatus, of Java. The wrin- 
kled lip-bat of Madras, Calcutta. See Mammals. 

NOCTILINEALABIATA, see Cheiroptera. 

NOCTILINEA MALACCENSIS, see Chei- 
roptera. 

NOCTURN-®, a tribe of birds as under : 

Tribe II. — Noctum», 

Fam. Strigidue. 

Sulhfam. Athenina), 2 gen;, 9 sp., viz., 1 Ni- 
nox scutatus ; 8 Athene. 

Sub Jam. Symiinas, 1 i^n., 3 sp., viz., 3 Syr- 
niusn Indrani, Sinense and llivicolum. 

SuJyfam. Striginw, 3 gen., 3 sp., viz., 1 Pho- 
dilus, badius ; 2 Glaux flammea and Javanica. 

See Birds. 

NOCTULINIA LASIURA, Hodgson. Syn. 
of Lasiurus pearsoui, Bors.^ Bl.^ also Murina 
suiUus, Jerd. 


NOMADE. 

■fv 

NODDING GLERODENDRON, Ewo. Cle- 
rodendron nutans. • 

NODDING-FLOWERED ALPINIA, Eisra. 
Alpinia nutans, Jioscoe. 

NOELHA-TAIJLI-MARM, Tam. Antides- 
nia buuias, A. alexitcria, Nooha-tali pattay, 
the bark ; Noelha tali pallum, the fruit. 

NOEL-VALLI and Panni-Valli, Dalbergia 
scandens. 

NOERALA MARA, Can. Syzygium jam- 
bolanum. 

NOFR-ATMOO, one of the gods of ancient 
Egypt ; he bore the lotus on his head. 

NOGAI, a Tartar race settled in the city of 
Bokhara, who migrated from' Russia. 

NOGAON, a town in Central India. See 
Nowgaon. 

NOIILA^-TALI, Antidesma alixaterium. 

NOIR I)E CORDONNIER, Fii. Blacking. 

NOIR I)E FUMEE, Fu. Lamp black. 

NOISETTES or Aveilenes, Fr. Hazel nut. 

NOIX, Fr. Walnuts. 

NOIX D’ACAJOQ, Fr. The nut of Ana- 
cai*diuui occidentiile, Linn., cashew-nut. 

NOIX I)E GALLES, Fr. Galls. 

NOIX VOMIQUE, Fr. Nux vomica. 

NOIYAYIKA, Sans. A foUowcr of the Ny- 
aya philosophy. 

NOKI, lIiNi). From nok a point, the pointed- 
shaped peach. 

NOKl-TAMAKU, the pointed-leaved variety 
of tobacco. 

NOLAI TALAI MARAM, Tam. Antides- 
mOr bunias, Sytr., Syst, Veg. 

NOLANACEiE, Lindl,, an order of plants, 
comprising 1 gcniLs and 4 species of Nolana. 
Nolana grandiliora is a trailing annual with 
white, yellow and blue flowers, easily raised 
from seed, in any garden soil. — Riddell. ^ 

NOLE-COLE, or lAiol khol, a vegetable, must 
be sown exactly as CiUbbage, brocoli, &c. It comes 
in early and remains in season until April. If 
watered during tlie hot weather and taken care 
of, it will, when the rains commence, throw 
out sprouts, and form other knolc-cole on the 
old stalk, winch may either be used or slip- 
ped otf and planted ; they will not be so fine-, 
as those raised from seed, yet are fit for use. — 
Jaffrey. 

NOLIKA or Xoluga, Tel. Pterospermum 
heynianum. Wall. 

NOLI ME TANGERE, Impatiens balsam 
mina. 

NOLI TALI MARAM, Malbal, Tam. Anti- 
desma alexiteria, Linn., A. bunias. — Sj>r. Syst. 

NOMADE, a term by which arc designated 
the shppherd tribes of Central and Southern 
Asia, who migrate from place to place at sea-* 
sons of the year, to obtain forage for their 
flocks. The Persian word ‘ numud", or * felt/ of 
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: which the tents of the wandering tribes of Cen- were fevers, cntaneous and nervous disorders, 
tral Asia have always been and still are com- and especially blindness. The Dhangar or 
posed, have supplied the root to the word shepherd race of the peninsula of India are its 
pojuLaliticos. The nomad tribes of Turkoman, are sole nomade people, but their movements are 
the representatives of a family which has existed restricted to the forest and open tracts. The 
from times anterior to history, and exist at the nomadcs of S. Asia, on the contrary move for 
present time in the immense steppes ol* Tar- some hundred miles to the garm sair and sard 
taiy . The Turkoman, out of whom the Turks of sair lands. Residents of British India who 
the tdwns and cities of Southern ^and Western have witnessed a large Banjara camp migrating, 
Asia sprung, were, apparently, those of the will have seen a true picture of the nomade 
Persian frontier,’ the ancestors of the present life of C’entral Asia. Turanian, Nomadic or 
Yamnd, Goklan, Tekke, and Ersan tribes, who Allophyllan arc names applied by Pritchard to 
lie along the fi-ontier of Persia from the Caspian ail languages not belonging to the Arian or Se- 
to the south-western fccdoi*s i>f the Oxus. mitic, aiid which comprise all languages spoken 
Except on the valley of the Attrnk, where in Asia or Europe not included hy him under 
they have developed an imperfect agriculture, the Arian and Semitic families, with the ex- 
more akin to gardening than to farming, llioy coptioTi perhaps of the Chinese ^nd its dialects : 
are nomadcs, with no towns, with more tents These are, — 

than. hotLSCS, and with pre-eminently predatory Tnngus, I Turki, I Finn, 

habits, as the Persians of Khorasan and Astera- Mongol, | Samoiede, | 

bad know to their cost. Unrivalled riders, with The writers on this class of tongues are Rask, 
a breed of horses that will endure any hard- Klaproth, Schott, (^astren, and Muller. But 
ship they ore infamous for their forays ; and, Muller admits that the characteristic marks of 
as ‘ they have a great robbing-ground to the union, ascertained for this great variety of lan- 
south where the occupants are other than Turk, guages are as yet very vague and genend, if coni- 
they are more incorrigible plunderers than even parcel with the definite ties of relationship which 
the central Kirghiz and Usbek. When set- severally unite the Semitic and Arian. The 
tied in more favourable localities they are slow Turanian languages occupy by far tlie largest 
to lay aside their original habits. So far as they portion of the earth, viz., all but India, 
ftre mixed in blood, it is the Persian elem^ent Arabia, Asia Minor and Eurojie, but except 
that has mixed. Such arc the 'rurkomans. agglutination there is not a single positive 
A true picture of Iliyat nomade life is express- principle, which can be proved to pervade them 
ed in Isaiah xl, 11, “ He shall feed his flock all. It has points of aflinity with the langua- 
like a shepherd : he shall gather the lambs ges of Africa and America and even with the 
with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and Chineses. — Essajf on the Origin of Language^ by 
shall gently lead those.that are with young.” As F.W.Farmr, jLM., London, I860; Lntham, 
the Iliyat move along, the women are seen with Nationalities of Europe, Vol. ii, p, 70-1; Baron 
their spinning-wheels on their shoulders, some C. A. De Bodes Travch in Lun.sian ami Arab- 
twisting woollen yarn, others bent forward, and istan, pp. 1 18-10-255 ; Ouselejfs Travels, Vol. 
advancing slowly with their children astride on i, p. 307; Vigne's A personal Narrative, p. 83. 
their backs, clasping their little arms around NOMORCllI, Lepch. Decaisnea. 
their mother’s neck, and twisting their little NOMRI, Hind. A Ibx, sec Lumri, Noomri. 

legs round her waist : the smaller ones are NOMURDT, a tribe in the hill tract oil the 

usually tied up in a bag behind the back, western side of the Indus. In Ren jlell’s time they 
while infant babies, together with their clumsy were very ti-oublcsome to the villagei’s and tra- 
cradles, are hoisted on the heads or shoulders vellers. The Ayin Acbaree names this tribes’ 
of tlieir fond mothers, sinking under the weight, strength about the year 1560, as 7,000 infan- 
An Iliyat tribe whom Baron de Bode met, try, and 300 horsemen. This being a part 
belonged to a Lur stem, which was transplant- of tlie tract named Indo-Scytlxia by the anci- 
ed into Ears by Aga-Muhamined Khan, the ents, a doubt arises, whether they may not 
unde of the late Fat’li-Ali-Shali, from Luristan be the descendants of the Scythian Nomades, 
Kuchuk. After his death, ^nany returned to if the Scythians; on tlie borders of mount 
riieir primitive encampments in the Zagros Imaus, did really call themselves by that narn^ 
chain* but some remained behind. The word and that it was not a term applied to them b^. 
Iliat or Hat, is derived from Eel, a tribe.” the Greeks alone. — B^nnelVs Memoir, p. 166. 
It is also expressed by Zem or Zim, which NONA, Malay. Anona reticulata, BullocV® 
IbhHaukal explains by the equivalent Arabic, heart. 

Kabilah. Many of the nomades met with by NONCHA, Hind. Portulaca oleracea. 

Vigne were of a sickly complexion, attributed NONEA ROSEA, one of the Boraginefe, a 

. to the pernicious alkaUne quality of the water, plant of no great beauty, may be raised in 
Wbe diseases to which they were most subject mon garden aoil.^Biddett. 
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NONGOLIAH, Uria. Conocarpus latifolia, 

4r 

NONGYA-CHOR, Beno. Felis tigris, Lmn^ 
NONNUS, see Yavana. 

'NONPAREIL, see Capers. 

NOOCHIE OIL, Anglo-Tam. Oil of Vitex 

ncgundo. 

NOOLSIllMA, Nbj*al. Ehretia serrata, Itoa'f*. 
NOOG A-G ASS, Sman. Ficus laccilcra, Iio,rh, 
NOOLI-TUDDA, TEL.lIelictercs isora, Linn. 
NOOMRI, Dux. Vulpes bengalensis, Skaiv^ 
the fox. 

NOOMRI, Looniri or Ix)oka, all of which 
mean fox, a sub-division of the Biiluch race. 
These are the Noma dies of Reiincll. — 2'od's 
Bajasthany Vol, i, p, 62. 

NOONA BARK, of Morinda umbellata, yields 
the Noona dye famous in Tanjore, wdicrc the 
.plant is grown in large quantities, tlie colour is 
red but not so bright as that extracteil Iroiu the 
Imboora, which is exported to Madura and with 
it the famous Madura turbands arc dyed. — 
M.C.C, 

NOON BOR A, Ben G. Tonidiuin suffruticosum. 
NOON-DAB, Id INI). From Noon or loon, 
salt, and dabna, to dip, baspatter, or sprinkle, 
a custom among the Rajput races, of dipping 
the hand in the salt ; the Noon-dab, is the? moat 
sacred pledge of good faith. It h;is had recourse 
to, to increase the solemnity of an occasion and to 
banish all suspicion of treachery, as well as to 
extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile cliiefs 
who had never met but in hostility. — Tod's 
Uajasifuiny Vol, ii, p. 400. See Munwar-piala. 

NOONIAREE, Twooniaree or N(x>nonea, 
Uria. a common tree of Ganjam and Gum- 
sur, of extreme licight 36 feet, circumference 
4 feet, and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 7 feet. Used 
for firewood and ploughshares. The bark is 
employed medicinally. — Captain Macdonald, 
NOONYA, Beng., Hind. lk)rtulaca ole- 
racea, and iErana scandetis. 

NOORPOOR, see Kohistan. 

NOORZYE, see Alighan. 

NOOS, see Adam. 

NOOSIIKY, is on the borders of the Scistan 
desert. See Kelat, Nushki. 

NOOTKANEE, see Khybcr. 

NOPHEE, IIbb. Emerald. The Nophek 
of the Old Testament, translated emerald, seems 
to have been a carbuncle or nvOpa^y but under 
this term, the ancients included gems of 
a red colour, such as hyacintlis, rubies, garnets. 
At present the carbuncle is a gem manufactured 
from the garnet. The carbuncle, in Hebrew, 
Barakat, signifying flashing stone, or lightning 
stone, was supposed to fail from the clou^ 
amid flashes of lightning. Carbuncles of supe- 
rior brilliancy are called males,” and those 
of superior colour, females. 


NORAY COONGILLIUM, see Dammar. 

NORD CAPER WHALE, or Nord kappor 
whale, variety of Bahrnii mysticetiis. 

NORFOLK ISLAND PINE, Araucaria ex- 
celsa, growls also in New Caledonia, Botany Island, 
Isle of Pines ; it is a majestic tree growing to the 
height of Irom 60 to 228 feet, with a circumfer- 
eiice of 30 feet. Its wood is uscfid for carpenters’ 
in-door-work but is too heavy ibr naval purposes 
as spars. 

NORFOLK ISLAND GRASS TREE, Frey- 
cinetia haiieriana, belongs to the Pandanc® or 
Screw pines. Its stem is marked by rings, 
like those of tlie cabbage where the old 
leaves have fallen off, and it lies on the ground, 
or climbs like ivy round the trees. The 
hrarujlies arc crowned with crests of broad 
sedgc-Iike leaves, from the centre of which the 
flowers arise, the petals of which are a bright 
scarlet, and the sepals green, and, when they 
fall oiT, clusters three or four oblong pulpy 
fruit, four inches in length, and as much in cir- 
cuinlerence, appear. — KejtpeV^ Iml, Arch,y Voh 
ii, p, 284. 

NORIIMON, an oblong box, used in Japan 
as the palancpiins in India, carried by means 
of poIohS pass<‘d through iron loops on either 
side. There are many kinds of norimon. 
Tlie Governor has one kind, the priests anotlier, 
the doctors a third, and, with decisive marled 
which distinguish the norimon” of the great 
from the “kako” of the humble. The norimon 
in Japan, is wdiat the palkee is in India and 
chairs in (^hina. They always look as if one 
side of a pair of flat square scales (such as are 
seen near stone (luarries, or on w'harfs) had been 
run on a j)olo, and if for a big man, are covered 
with curtains, if a common hack norimon, it is 
left in its original naked ugliness and discomfort. 
The uccu[)aTit must sit cross-legged, and even 
tlien, can hardly raise his head . — HodgsorCs 
Nagasaldy p, 202 ; Freres AntipodeSy p, 431- 

NORMAN, Charles, General, c. n., was 
Acting Adjutant-General of the Bengal army; 
when serving before Delhi, both pen and sword 
were ever in his hand, and to tliose who knew 
him then and fought beside him, his name will 
be inseparably connected with Metcalfe’s ruined 
home, and that intrenched position on the 
heights commanding Delhi where Hindu Rao 
once lived. In tlie amalgamation it was his plan 
of establishing a Staff Corps that was followed, 
and the immediate pressure was removed, but 
the real difficulties of the situation were in- 
creased ten-fold, and ailcr six years of, for an 
army, demoralization and anxiety, only in 
1867 was some conclusion. come to, but even 
then leaving the whole 6f the officem utterly 
disassociated. In practically endeavouring to 
obliterate all former service, claims and regi- 
mental pride, the government pursued an un- 
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wise policy, calculated to estrange the army. 
—Thtirloiv, pp. 2d, 27-2S. 

NOR3IAN FRENCH, see Hindoo. 

NORNE of Tavoy, Castanea martabanica. 
NOSHADAR, Hind. Ilydrochlorate of 
Ammonia, Sal-ammoniac. 

NORTH ARGOT, a revenue district of the 
Madras presidency, embracing a jwrtion of the 
country with peoples S 2 )eaking the Telugu 
and Tamil. It is rich in iron^ ore and mine- 
rals. Kurse Mungalum near Vellore has a stone 
called Muddy Sagapoo Culloo, a brown steati- 
tic sandstone. Baulapilly near Arcot has 

K Chert for paving i)orcelain mills. Chnrn- 
Lum-droog, has a quartzose rock suited for 
paving porcelain mills. Ennore grit, is a nodu- 
lar, bluish gritty limestone from the bed of the 
Pulicat Marin e Lagoon . Triclioor has a brownish 
sandstone.- Muddoor, Arnee, bluish grey sand- 
stone suited for grindstones. Tri 2 )utty and Kur- 
kumbady, yellow red and purplisli sandstones. 

NORTHCpTE, Sir Stafford H., an enlight- 
ened statesman, for many years Secretary of 
State for India. He gave every support to the 
progress of railways, canals, channels of irriga- 
tion and sanitation. 

NORTH CANARA,a Bombay revenue district 
in the country on the sea coast of the Western 
side of the peninsula of India. With the ex- 
ception of the transfer of North Canara from 
Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh 
to Bombay on the conquest of that j)rovincc, 
these presidencies have retained very nearly 
their original limits, including the provinces 
conquered from the Peshwa and Guikwar 
between 1800 and 1818. 

NORTHERN CIRCARS. This Madras district 
comprises a narrow tract of land extending 
(between 16° and 20° N. latitude) ii’om the 
sea coast on the eastern side of the peninsula 
to the eastern ghauts by which it is sejrarated 
from the great table-land. It is a tolerably 
level district, . with occasional spurs from the 
ghauts approaching the sea coast ; has little or 
no' natursd wood, except towards the gliauts, 
the sides of which arc in some places clad with 
thick jungle of bamboos and forest trees, and, 
with Bie exception of large groves of palm 
trees, has but little wood throughout it. This 
district is perhaps hardly separable from the 
Carnatic by its physical features alone, but the 
difference of latitude, causing a change in 
climate and a greater variation of temperature, 
perhaps authorise its separation. It has a 
small body 6f native soldiers in the towns of 
Waltair, Berhampore, Sumbulporc, Vizagapa- 
tam, Yizianagram, Cuttack and Samulcottab. 

NORTHERN INDIA, a term by which, in 
British India, the provinces about Qudh and 
Delhi are designated. 

: NORTHERN LAPLANDERS, see India. 


. NORTHERN MEDIA, Northern parthia, 
see Arians. 

NORTHERN SPERM WHALE, Gatodon 
macrocephahts. 

NORTH MALABAR, see Kummaler. 

NORTH SEA, see India. 

NOR-WESTERS, occur in lower Bengal in 
March and April, accompanying most refreshing 
I alls of rain. The season of the north-westers, 
is, above all others, that which requires the 
most attention and care by voyagers on the 
Ganges. Should one of those squalls approach, 
and no creek or inlet offer for shelter, when 
in the wide rivers, there is much danger. — 
liennelVs Memoir, p, 361 . 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA, a 
provincial subordinate government of British 
India, including the Doab or Mesapotamia of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. The provinces lie 
along the middle and uj )per course of the Ganges, 
and extend to the skirts of the Himalaya. These 
provinces are between L. 30° T and 23° 51' N., 
and L. 77° 4' and 84° 40' E. They are bounded 
on the north by the snowy range, the Himalaya, 
Kumaon, Oudh and the Nepalese Terai ; on 
the south by the Saugor district of the Central 
Provinces, and tlie Native States of Bundle- 
kund and Rewah ; on the west by the river 
Tonse, until its junction with the Jumna, thence 
by the Jumna till the 28 th degree of latitude; on 
the south-west by the Native States of Gwalior, 
Dliolpore and Bhurtpore ; and on the east and 
south-east by the Sarun, Shahabad, Bebar and 
Palamow districts of Lower Bengal. The North- 
western Provinces contain 36 districts, of which 
35 arc grouped into 7 coinmissioiierships. The 
non -regulation” j)ortions are Kumaon and 
Gurliwal to the extreme north, Jhansie to the 
south-west, and Ajmeike, which is separated 
from the western boundary by several interven- 
ing Native States. This last division from, its 
isolated position, requires distinct demarcation. 
It lies to the west, extending between L. 22° 
le;, and 27° 45' N., L. 71° 45' and 77° 22' E, 
It is bounded on the east by the Rajpoot StAi^ 
of Kishenguj-h and Jeypoor, on the north ana 
west by Jodhpore, and on the south by the 
territory of Odeypoor. The Ajmere division 
comprises Ajmere proper and Mairwarra. 'lie 
Mairwarra tract belongs in unequal portions^j^‘ 
the British Government, to Mewar or OdOJ*- 
poor, and to Marwar or Jodhpore. The 
war possessions consisting of three Pergunn^^ 
and the Marwar of two, were made' over ta jme i 
direct management of the British in 1822-2$* 
Benares is the most thickly peopled district. 
The density stands at 797, or, including the 
military and railway, 803, per square xniler 
Ix)oking at its 30 millions of people accord- 
ing to creed, nearly 26 millions are hindoo0 
and 4| mahomedans. Mahomedans form about 
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a sixth of the whole population, there being In 1866, the North-west Provinces had 301 
only 100 to every 609 hindoos.' They are' to the square mile, excluding Kumaon : the 
most numerous in Meerut and Rohilkund, mass of the population are cultivators of the 

where they comprise nearly a fifth of the popu- soil. By the revetuie settlement of 1833, the 

Jation; more than half of the entire number of Government rent was fixed for 30 years. Its 

the mahomedans in the North-west Provinces, chief towns arc Agra, Cawnpore, Allahabad, 

'Iz.. 2.197,202 out of 4,243,207, reside in Benares and Delhi. 


those northern districts. The numbers of the 
different creeds arc : 

GhriMian — 30,501. Mah nmedan — 4, 105,206. 

Kuropeati ... 21,831 Not clasKifiod ... 2,207,576 

Mixed ... 3,968 Sheikhs ... 1,140,208 

Native ... 4,702 Tatlians ... 515,426 

Syuds ... 17‘>,248 

Moguls ... 41,748 

Buddhist & Jain ... 75,620 llivtloo — ^25,671,81.9. 

Tarsee ... 120 Braliinins ... 3,451,602 

Sikh ... 1,426 Kshatryaa ... 2,827,768 

Other religious Vaisyas ... 1,001,250 

sects ...195,077 Soodrjis ...1 8,304, 3i)0 

The aborigines are returned as 313,215, and 
seem to be mixed up with the other scots. The 
numbers of men and boys exceed those of the 
women and girls. 

The intense desine of all the hindoos of India, 
on religious grounds, is for a son. The boy is 
reared with care not sliown to the girl. The 
girl is exposed to cluinocs lu'oductive of greater 
female mortality, being married the moment 
she attains the age of puberty, bearing children 
at 12 and 13, subject to a sedentary and list- 
less life in the zenana, or one of hardship in the 
fields, and treated oppressively as a widow. 
Two-thirds of the population are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The avocations are : 


Soldiers 

20,454 I Bards and aero- 

Priests 

176,701 bat.s 

.. 3,733 

Pundits 

40,344 Son’’ants 

.1,413,087 

Doctors 

11,828 Water-carriers 

.. 154,622 

Sehool-mastcrs ... 

<5,312 Barbers 

343,893 

Druggists 

18,197 Washermen 

.. 207,568 

Surgeon.*! 

17,458 Sweepers 

.. 206,413 

Actors 

500 liin-kcoj)ors 

.. 16,405 

Conjurors 

1,070 Buyers & sellers 

.. 054,732 

Picture-painters. . . 

140 Carr i ora 

.. 437,333 

Musicians 

1,320 Land proprietors, 

Dancing girls 

8,065 tillers 

17,517,422 

Dp. boys ... 

334 I-iabourors 

3,824,956 

i^pe-dancera 

165 


Weavers, chiefly of fabrio.s and dress 

1,500,000? 

Ppod and drink-producers. 

l,00(),0«M)? 

Atts and Mechanics 

333,3,33? 

Dealers in metals 


73.3,0*18 

Do. in Vegetable substance.s 

374,826 

1^0. in Animal 


40,876 

Book-sellers. 


787 

Qold and Silversmiths. 

135,515 

N(m-produrMve and Indefinite. 



.470,015 1 Makers of Caste- 

HSstitutes 

26,806 marks 

51 

fwndis 

251 Wrestlers 

2 


321 Charmers 

4 

Mourners 

29 Sturdy beggars 

36 

Alms-takers 

111 Professioniu thieves 23 

Pedigree makers . 

28 Informer 

1 

Flatterers for gain 

226 Hangmen 

133 

Vagabonds 

1 P'ortune-tellers 

3 

Uouseq^ainter 

16 Jesters 

... 861 

Disorderly (bad- 

Astrologers 

... 1,123 

maash^ 

074 Mimics 

... 260 

Grave-diggers 

07 Divers 

143 

Far-pieroers 

18 MisceUaneous 

... 22,5^ 


The non-regulation portions are Kumaon and 
Garhwal to the extreme north, Jhansie to the* 
south-west, and Ajmere, which is separated 
from the western boundary to several inter- 
vening native states. This last division from 
its isolated position requires distinct deruarca- 
fion. It lies to the west, extending between 
lat. 22° 15' and 27° 45' N. ; long, 71^ 45' and 
77° 22' E. It is boimdcd on the east by tlie 
Kajpoot States of Kisbenghnr and Jeypoor; on 
the north by Jodhpur and on the south by the 
territory of Oudeypur. The Ajmir division 
comprises Ajmir proper and Mairwarra. The 
Malrwar tract belongs in equal portions to the 
British Govcrriinent, to Mewar Or Oudeypur 
and to Marwar or Jodhpur. Tlic first attempt 
to take a census of the N. W. Provinces was 
made on the night of the 31st December 1852, 
and the next attempt was made on tlie lOtli 
Jajiuary 1805. Benarese is the most thickly- 
peopled district, its density being 797 to the 
square mile, or, in(‘luding the military and the 
railway bodies, 803. The most thinly-popu- 
lated districts are in the Kumaon division, 
wdiere the density averages 58 to the mile. 
Large tracts oi’Gurliwal are thickly populated 
where the situation is favourable, the cultiva- 
tion may often be seen stretching high up the 
hills, terrace after terrace. Of the districts in 
the plains, excluding the Terai, Lullutpur in 
the Jhansi division is the most sparsely popu- 
lated, the average lo the square mile being 
only 127 persons. Ajmere with its population 
of 160 to the mile comes next, and in density 
axiproaclies very near to Switzerland, which it 
slightly exceeds. Of the remaining districts, 
twenty-nine in number, five an average density 
of between 200 and 300 persons to the mile ; 
three between 300 and 400 ; eleven between 
400 and 500 ; seven between 500 and 600 ; 
two between 600 and 700, and one about 800. 
The extremes of density in the sub-divisions 
into which the districts of the N. W. Provinces 
are divided, vary from 6,773 to the square 
mile in the Dehat Amanat of Benares, which* 
comprise the city of that name, to 37 to the 
square mile in Agoree, Roberts-gunj, in the 
Mirzapur district. The population of the N. 
provinces is equal to that of Great Britain and 
Ireland and equal to that of the Madras presi- 
dency. Its mahomedan population is a sixth 
part of the Hindoo. Christians are in 1,000 of 
the population ; 
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NOKTfrWESTEBN HIMALAYA. When 
the British conquered the Panjab, or valley 
the five rivers, ttiey found a traffic aheady in 
existence betiveen Central Asia and the Punjab. 
For ages past, the hardy Toorki trader had 
brought his churrus, pushum and turquoises from 
beyond the Karakorum passes and had taken 
back opium, dyed clotlis and trinkets. Yarkand 
was under its native sovereigns, and Cashmere 
and India were ruled by mahomedan poten- 
tates. The intervening territory of Ladak was 
mildly governed by a Thibetan chief owing a 
nominal fealty to Ll^assa. All w’as well. Sub- 
sequently Cabul took Caslinicrc, a revolution 
passed over East Toorkistan and the Chinese be- 
came its rulers. After tl^t Caslnncre, and sub- 
sequently Ladak itself, came, under the Sikh 
sway ; but the trade of ccntiuaes could not die 
out in a day. The heaviest iinijosts were laid 
on the traffic. The trade with China was fos- 
ter od and had displaced to a great extent the 
traffic with India. The llussian lab's began to 
attract traders. The trade witli India would 
have been entirely ruined, but tliat the British 
Inul approached the furlliest confines of North 
India, British officers api)cared at distant places 
like Ladak, and tlie trade began to revive. 
Gradually the line of trafiie l)cgaii to turn cast 
and to pass into the Punjab by Koolrxj. The 
difficulties in the old routes are very great, 
^^n every high pass in the interior of the great 
rrPlimalaya there are spots marked by bleach- 
i|ing bones, where hundreds, attempting to cross 
Uate in the season, have been overtaken hy a 
'^torm and buried hcncatli the snows. Beyond 
i^liQksur there is tlio old road, not one mile of 
Which is free from tlie most serioiLs obstructions 
afad daugers. Fn^m Koolloo to Bajoura, south, 
th|5 ro is excellent. The Bajoura pass rivals 
tl& piiss in its difficulties. The ascent 

fri|ni the north, especially, is dangerously steep 

f bmpt, and in some parts nearly impassable, 
l&k route from Simla to Kangra, Dhurm- 
Salliousic, Jummu and Cashmere, which 
through Maiidi, is the very worst of 
Mde or unmade hill roads. After passing 
al6iii^|be beautiful roads in the valley of the 
Sutiiej[£ by Belaspoor and Suket, the road beyond 
^ becomes impassable. The continuation 

y^^ij^ipces the Kangra valley, runs through the tea 
*’ dens at liolta. From Kangra the road passes 
to Noorpoor, Puthankotc, and thence 
on the west, or on the south through 
i!d{^r|x)Q|f to Jullunder and Loodiaua. An- 
road south-east from Koolloo (at Bajoura) 
unito it to Simla; after Ladak and Srinugger, 
Koolloo is the place of largest traffic for the 
trade of Central Asia. 

The other main course of traffic that the 
British (^vernment has been opening up, is the 
great Thibet road. Proceeding north and north- 


east from Simla up the Sutlej valley, 32 out of 
52 miles had been opened out in 1865, and two 
bridges, 140 and 120 feet span respectively, 
completed. The desert country in which tbo 
work has been carried on, may be conceived 
from the fact that a thousand mules were 
constantly coming up from and going down 
into the plains for the food of the working, 
parties. The gi'adient is a very easy one, and ^ 
the road, so far completed, is hailed witli satifljir 
faction by the natives. The annual snovpyi 
however, have broken up some portions, and 
indeed all hill roads must be constantly super- 
vised and annually repaired. But it is stated 
that tliis road is to terminate at Chine, near 
which Ih'itish territory ends. The great road 
li'om L’hiussa via Gartok to Ladak passes not far 
oft*, when the ' Koolloo and Chine routes are all 
opened out ; we may expect a great annual 
Simla Fair to rivfil tlie vast gatherings of Russia. 
— Frieml of India, April 20, 1865. 

NORTON, John Bruck, Barrister at Law, 
for nearly thirty years practising at the Madras 
Bar, held successively tlie offices of Counsel 
for Paupers, Clerk of the Crown, Government 
Pleader, Law Professjir in the Uiiivei-sity of 
Madras in E(piity, Ihiblic Prosecutor and Ad- 
vocate General. 'He was a Senator of the 
Madras University and Member of the Legis- 
lative Council for Madras. lie devoted mneU 
of his time to promote education, and long 
tlie President of Patch eappah’s Institution', was 
a Member of the Torture Commission, and of 
the Commission on the Administration of Jus- 
tice and the author of 

Norton s Law of Evidence, whicli attained a 
7th Edition. 

Nortons Topics of Jurisprudence. 

Norton^s Educational Speeches. 

Norton’s luaiigurkl Lecture on the Study of 
the Law. 

Norton’s Madras and its reipiircments. 

Norton’s Administration of Justice in India. 

Norton’s Leading Cases on Hind<j<i Law. 

Norton’s * Nemisis,’ and ‘ Memories of New- 

Norton’s Rebellion in India, and how to avoid 
another. He was appointed 
Clerk of the Crown on the 16th June 1845. 
Counsel for Paupers in 1847. 

Government Pleader on the 1st February 1853. 
Professor of Law on the 29th May 1855. 

Clerk of the Crown and Crown Prosecutor oil 

the 15th August 1862. 

Advocate General on the 2rid June 1863. 

NOSCIIATUR, Res. Sal ammoniac. . 'V 

NOSE-RUBBING, as a salutation, exists in 
China, New Zealand and amongst tlie Lapland 
alj)8. — Mclx. MuUer, Chips, 

NOSIIERA, a town on tlie left bank of the 
Cabul river, the scene of a great battle between 
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^ ^ under Rarijit Singh and the Affg^ans 
.under Azim Khan, who hoAvever, himadf, held 
hack from the battle and ultiniatcly fled, and 
the Affglians were defeated with great slaugliter. 

NOSHF, Rus. Kriivca. 

NOSH-I-JAN, Per9. a Persian congi*atu- 
latory salutation, meaning, may it be a drink 
of life to yon. 

NOSHIZAD, see Sanrashtra. 

NQSOWOI TAB AK, Rus. Snuff. 

NOSTOE EDULE is used in China as food ; 
Gelidiiim corneum enters, it is said by some, 
into the formation of the edible swallows’ nests 
bf the Japanese islands. Agar-agar moss is 
shipped from Singapore to the extent of 13,000 
tons a-year. Ir^h moss, Iceland moss, Ceylon 
moss, an^J some others, arc also of some im|x>rt- 
ancG. Iodine and kelp arc prepared to a 
considerable extent from sea weeds ; one s[)ecie3, 
the Fuens tenax, furnishes large supplies ol* glue 
to the Canton market, and the orchilla weed is 
of great importance to the dyer. In Siberia, 
Nostoc pi*uniforme is used. 

NOSTRADAMUS gives the following ex- 
tract from a MS. poem on the virtues of gems, 
written by Pierre de Boniiace in the fourteenth 
century : “ The diamond renders a man in- 
vincible; the agate of India or Crete, chxpient 
and prudent ; the amethyst resists intoxica- 
tion ; the cornelian appeases anger ; the hya- 
cinth provokes sleep.” — Milner^s tSeven Chxirdus 
of Asia, p, 127; Simmonds. 

NOTACANTHI, a family of fishes, the genus 
Notacantlius has five species. 

NOTELiEA LONGIFOLIA, the “Iron- 
wood” of Norfolk Island, is used in all wheel- 
wright’s "Work, and is very hard and durable. 
It is also used for cabinet work, and, when 
French-polished, it is not excelled by any of the 
fancy woods — KepneVs Ind. Arch,, Vol. ii, 

NOTOPTERip^E, a family of fishes, com- 
prising five species of the genus Notopterus. 

NOTATION. The decimal system of nota- 
tion has been shown by Woepeke to have en- 
tered Europe from India, through the Arabs. 
Mr. Burnell supplies the cypher represents the 
large coury used by Indian astronomers, in the 
decimal places in the very ancient method of 
calculation by couries. 

NOU, or Nagoo marum, Tam, Ptcrocarpus 
species. 

NOUKA, Bbnq. Pontedra vaginalis, Linn. 

NOUKA-KHANDA, Sans., from nouka, a 
>l)oat, and khanda, a part. 

NOURATRT. Amongst the Rajputs, on the 
Nouratri festival, the sword is worSiipped, and 
with them, this imposing rite is sacred to the 
tfodofwar. The festival commences on the 
first of the month Asoj. It is essentially a 
m^tial rite and, confined to the Rajput, who, 


on the departure of the monsoon found himself 
^ liberty to indulge his passion whether for 
rapine or revenge, both which were necessarily 
suApended during the rains. Arguing from the 
order of the passions, we may presume that the 
fii'st objects of emblematic worship were connect- 
ed with war, and we accordingly find the highest 
reverence paid to arms ' by every nation of 
antiquity. The Scythic warrior of Central 
Asia, the intrepid Gete, admitted no meaner 
representative of the god of battle than his own 
scimitar. He worshipped it, he swore by it ; 
it was buried with liiiu, iif order that he might 
apjjoar before the martial divinity in the other 
world as became his worshipper on earth, for 
the Gete ol‘ Transo||iana, from tlie earliest 
ages, not only believed in the soul’s immor- 
tality, and in the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments hereafter, but, according to the 
father of history, he was a monotheist; of 
wliieli fact he lias left a memorable proof, the 
punishmentof the celebrated A nacliarsis, who, on 
his return from a visit tp Thales and his brother 
philosophers of Greece, attempted to introduce 
into the laml of the Saerc (Sakatai) the cor- 
rupted polytheism of Athens. 

The Nouratri or festival of nine night% oc- 
cupying the period from the first to the ninth 
of the uKXinlight half of Asoj, is consecrated to 
the family-goddess, or to Doorga, the consort 
of Siva. On the Jst of Asoj amongst the RajS^ 
put chiefs, the rana of Mevvar after fasting, afc 
lution, and prayer, on tlie part of the prince and 
his household, the double-edged khanda is re- 
niovctl from the hall of arms (awad-sala),.and 
having received the homage (pooja) of 
court, it is carried in procession to the Kisliefi- 
pol (gate of Kishen), where it is delivered to 
the liaj-Jogi, tlie Mahants, and band of Jp^s 
assembled in front of the temple of Devi * me ' 
goddess,’ adjoining the portal of Kishen. 
these, the monastic militant adorers of He% 
the god of battle, the brand emblematic of tUb 
divinity is placed on the altar before the imagf 
of his divine consort. At three in the afternCqi; 
the nakarra, or grand kettle-drums, pr 
from the tripolia the signal for the asseiiibii ^ 
of the cliiefs with their retainers; and the rati^r 
and his cavalcade proceed direct to the stabl^C 
when a buffalo is sacrificed in honour of ® - 
war-horse. Thence the in*ocession moyA^ 
the temple of Devi, where the Raja 
(Godi), has preceded. Upon this* the 
seats himself close to the pr 

two pieces of silver and a cocoa-nut, perfoiDtift 
homage to the sword (karga), arid returns* 0^ . 
the 2nd of Asoj, in similar state he proceeds to 
the Chougan, their Champ de Mars, where e 
buffalo is sacrificed ; and on the same day 
another buffalo victim is felled by the nerVous 
ann of a Rajput, near the Tonm-pol, ^ triW* 
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pbal^gate. In the evening the rana goes to the 
temple of Aiuba Mata, the universal mother, 
when several goats and buffaloes bleed to the 
goddess. ^ 

On the 3rd, they repeat the procession to the 
Ohougan, when another buffalo Ls offered, and 
in the afternoon live buffaloes and two rams 
are sacrificed to Harsid Mat^. 

On the 4th, as on every one of the nine days, 
the first visit is to the Charni) de Mars : the 
day opens with the slaughter of a buffalo. The 
rana proceeds to the temple of Devi, when he 
worships the sword and the standard of the Raj 
Jogi, to whom, as the high-priest of Siva, the 
god of war, he pays liornage and makes offering 
of sugar, and a garland of roses. A buffalo hav- 
ing been previously fixed to a stake near the 
temple, the rana sacrifices him witli his own 
hand, by piercing him from his travclliiig^ throne 
(raised on men’s shoulders and surrounded hy 
his vassals) with an arrow. Colonel Tod writ- 
ing in the early part of the 10th century 
of the reigning rana of his day, says that in the 
days of his strength, ho seldom failed almost 
to bury the featlier in the fiaiik of the victim ; 
but on the last occasion, his eiifcehlcd arm 
made him exclaim with Pirthi-Raj, when, 
captive and blind, he was brought forth to 
amuse the Tatar dcs 2 )ot, “ I draw not tlie 
bow as in the days of yore.” On the 5th, 
after the usual sacrifice at the Chougan, and an 
elephant-fight, tlie procession inarches to the 
temple of Asapuriia (Hope) ; a buffalo and a 
ram are offered to the goddess adored by all 
the Rajputs, and the tutelary divinity of the 
Cliohan tribe. On this day, the lives of some 
victims are spared at the intercession of the 
Nuggur-Set’h, or chief-magLstratc, and those of 
his faith, the Jains. On the 6th, tlie rana 
visits the Chougan, but makes no sacrifice. In 
the afternoon, prayers and victims to Devi, and 
in the evening the rana visits Bikhiari Nat’h, 
the chief of the Kanfara Jogi, or split-ear 
ascetics. The 7th — After the daily routine at 
the Chougan, and sacrifices to Devi (the god- 
dess of destruction), the chief equerry is com- 
manded to adorn the steeds with their new 
caparisons, and lead them to be bathed in the 
lake. At night, the sacred fire (horn) is 
kindled, and a buffalo and a ram are sacrificed 
to Devi ; the Jogis arc called up and feasted 
oa boiled rice and sweetmeats. On the con- 
cluiUOn of this day, the rana and his chieftains 
viated ihe hermitage of SukriaBaba, an ancho- 
rite of the Jogi sect. 8th — There is the lioma, or 
fire-sacrifice in the palace. In the afternoon, 
the prince, with a select cavalcade, proceeds to 
the village of Samcena, beyond the city-walls, 
and viate a celebrated Gosaen. 9th — ^There 
^ no morning procession. The horses from the 
foyal stables, as well as those of the chieftains, 
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are taken to the lake and bathed by their 
grooms, and on return from purification they are 
caparisoned in their new housings, led forth, 
and receive the homage of ‘their riders, and 
the rana bestows a largess on the master 
of the horse, the equerries and grooms. At 
three in the afterncK)!!, the nakan*as hf^ving 
thrice sounded, the whole state insignia, under 
a select band, proceed to Mount Matachil, and 
bring home the sword. When its arrival in 
the court of the palace is announced, the rana 
advances and receives it with due homage from 
the hands of the Raj -jogi, who is presented 
with a kelat ; while the mail ant, who has per** 
formed all the austerities during the nine days, 
has his patera filled witli gold and silver coin. 
The whole of the Jogis are regaled, and pre- 
sents are made to their chiefs. The elephants 
and liorscs again receive homage, and the sword, 
the shield, and spear, are worshipped within 
the palace. At three in the morning tlie 
prince takes repose. The 10th, or Dusscra, is 
a festival universally known in India and res- 
pected by all classes, although entirely military, 
being commemorative of the day on which the 
deified Rama commenced his expedition to 
Lanka for tlie redemption of Seeta ; the “ tenth 
of Asoj” is consequently deemed by the Raj- 
put a fortunate day for warlike eriterprize. The 
day commences with a visit from the prince or 
chieftain to his spiritual guide. Tents and 
carpets are prepared at the Chougan or Mata- 
chil mount, wliere the artillery is sent ; and in 
the afternoon, the Rana, his chiefs and their re- 
tainers, rejiair to the field of Mars, worship the 
kai jri tree, liberate the niltach or jay, as sacred to 
Rama, and return aihidst a discharge of guns. 
Oil the 11th, in the morning, the rana, with all 
the state insignia, thp kettledrums sounding in’ 
the rear, proceeds towards the Matachil mount, 
and takes the muster of his troops, amidst, dis- 
cliarges of cannon, tilting, and display of horse- 
manship. And while every chief or vassal is 
at liberty to leave his ranks, and “ witch the 
world with noble horsmanship,” there is nothing 
tumultuous, notliing offensive in their mirth. 
The steeds purchased since the last festival are 
named, and as the cavalcade returns, their 
grooms repeat the appellation of each as the 
word is passed by the master of the horse ; as 
Baj Raj, ‘ the royal steed Hyinor, ‘ the chief 
of horses Manika, ‘ the gem Bajra, ‘ the 
thunderbolt,’ &c., &c. On returning to the 
palace, gifts are presented hy the rana to his 
chiefs. The Chohan cliicf of Kotario claims 
the apparel which his prince wears on this day 
in token of the fidelity of his ancestor to the 
minor Oody Sing in Akbar’s wars. To others, 
a fillet or balabund for the turban is presented ; 
but all such compliments are regulate hy pre- 
cedent or immediate merit. Thus terminates 
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- the nouratri festival sacred to the god of war, 
which in every point of view is analogous to the 
autumnal festival of the Scythic warlike nations, 

. when these princes took the muster of their 
armies, and performed the same rites to the 
great celestial luminary. If we look westward 
from the central land of earliest civilizatum to 
Dacia, Thracia, Pannonia, the seats of the 
Thyssagetse or the western Getes, we find the 
same form of adoration addressed to the em- 
blem of Mars, as mentioned by Xenophon in 
his memorable retreat, and practised by Alaric 
and his Goths, centuries afterwards, in the 
Acropolis of Athens. If we transport ourselves 
to the shores of Scandinavia, amongst the 
Cimbii and Getes of Jutland, to tlie Ultima 
Thule, wherever tlie name of Gete prevails, 
we shall find the same adoratmn was paid by the 
Getic warrior to his SAVord. — Tod's Rajasthan^ 
Vol. i, *^^2, 585, 588 ; Forhei licts Mala 
Hindoo Annals, Vol. ii, y>. 

NOWREEA, also known by the name of 
“Marwaree,” have clan correspondents in all 
parts of India. The MarAvarce of Jcypcxn' re- 
gulate the exchange operations of almost all 
natives in India, About a. d, 1750, a foAV 
enterprising traders having heard of the rising 
importance of Umritsur, and stimulated with 
tlie hopes of gain, emigrated from Futtchpoor, 
Chooroo, Ajmerc and Kamghur, and opened 
a few small sliops in Umritsur. By a. d. 
1850, the few traders expanded inb^ about 70 
large Firms, forming the most influential and 
notable of the mercantile classes of the city. 
For wealth, for respectability, none can vie Avith 
them. It also happens that their bazaar is one 
of the most ‘ improving, the Avhlest, the best 
drained, and most prominently situated. They 
manage their concerns well. Their dealings 
are entirely wholesale, '^rhey seldom appear in 
law courts. Fraudulent insolvencies are un- 
knoAvn. Pecuniary disputes arc adjusted before 
the eldcra of their people, and Avhilc the elders 
do their part AArith much apparent equity, the dis- 
putants betray none of the litigant spirit so rife 
among the retail dealers. An average of six 
lakhs per month has been quoted as the value 
of their monthly invoices. Native and foreign 
merchandize, pushmeena, piece goods, spices, 
metals, drags — in these they have nearly the 
sole monopoly. The dealings of the Nowrcea 
with the retail dealers are conducted in ready 
money. Credit to a small extent, is sometimes 
given to ^ old-established shops. They dabble 
a little in usury, and sometimes get bitten. — 
Indian Field. 

NOW-ROZ. This celebrated festival of the 
Mcient and modern Persians originated in the 
jime of Jamshid. It flsdls generally on the 2l8t 
\ 'of March, is coeval with the vernal equinox, 
'and with the Mukhr Saccarant of the hindoos. 
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This day is observeS by the modern Persian, 
Arab, Turk, Parsec, and several other Asia- 
tic nations, for the computation of the solar 
year, and for state purposes, such as the collec- 
tion of the revenue and the arrangement of the 
agricultural operations of the year, in Persia, 
the festival is kept up for several days Avith 
unusual pomp by all the ihhabitants ; but in 
India, among the Parsecs, it is simply a day of 
rejoicing. 

The Nowroz or New year’s ilA.y, amongst the 
mahomedans, is the day on which the sun en- 
ters the sign Aries. On the Noroza, or festi- 
val of the iiGAv year, the great Mogul used to 
slay a camel with his oAAm hand, Avhich is dis- 
tributed and eaten by the court favourites. 
The great Akbar hazarded his ]X)pularity and 
his poAver, by the introduction of a custom ap- 
pertaining to the Celtic raoes of Europe and 
the Goths of Asia; and rlegraded those Avhom the 
chances of Avar had made liis viissals, by conduct 
loathesome to the keenly-chciished feelings of 
the Rajput. There is no doubt that many of 
the noblest of tlic race Avere dishonoured on 
the‘ Noroza and the chiA^alrous Pritlii Raj Avas 
only preserved from being of the number by 
the high courage and virtue of his wife, a princess 
of McAvar, and daughter of the founder of the 
SukUiwut. On one of tlicste celebrations of the 
Khooshroz, the irionarcli of the Moguls was 
struck Avilh the beauty of tlie daughter of Me- 
war, and he singled her out Irom arnidxSt the 
united fair. On retiring from the fair, she found 
herself entangled amidst the labyrinth of apart- 
ments by which egress AA'as purposely ordained, 
Avhen Akbar stood before her : but instead of ac- 
quiescence, she drew a poniard from her corset, 
and held it to Ids breast, dictating, and making 
him repeat, the oath of r(^lmllciation of the in- 
famy to all her race. The anecdote is accom- 
panied in the original description Avith many 
dramatic circumstances. The guardian goddess 
of Mewar, the terrific ‘ Mata,’ appears on her 
tiger in the subterranean passage of this palace 
of pollution, to strengthen her mind by a solemn 
dcnuncijition, and her hand with a weapon to 
protect her honour. Rae Sing, the elder brother 
of the princely bard, had not been so fortunate ; 
his wife wanted either courage or rirtue to with- 
stand the regal tempter, and she retuni'ed to 
tlieir dwelling in the desert despoiled of her 
chastity, but loaded witJi jewels ; or, as Piithi 
Raj express it: “she returned to her abode, 
tramping to the tinkling sound of the ornaments 
of gold and gems on her person; hut where, 
my brother, is the moustache on thy lip !”■ — 
The Parsees ; Tod^s Bajetsihan, Vol. i, pp. 72 
^ 345. 

NOUSIIERWAN flourished about the middle 
of the sixth century of the Christian era; He 
was contemporary with the Roman empefors 
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Justinian and Justin, and in his time the fables | 
of Bed pai were translated into Pehlcvi. liis' 
rorgn commenced in a. n. 531 ; and lasted till 
A. 1 ). 579, and towards tlie close of it, Mahomed 
was born in Arabia. Nousherwan invaded Sind 
or its borders. Varioiis Persian authors, quoted 
by Sir John Malcolm, assert that this monarch 
carried his arms into Ferghana on the north, and 
India on the east ; and as they are supported in 
tlie first assertion by Chinese records, tliere seems 
no reason to distrust them in the second. Sir 
Henry IV>ttinger (though without stating his 
authority) gives a minute and probable account 
of Nousherwan’s inarch along the sea-co?ist of 
Mokran to Sind, and, as Ballahi was close to 
Sind, we may easily believe him to have de- 
stroyed that city. Perhaps the current story 
of the descent of the ranas of Mewar from 
Nousherwan may liavc some connection with 
tlieir being driven inti> their present seats by 
that monarch. Noasherw'an was the twentieth of 
the Sassanian dynasty, wassurnamed “the just,” 
and was distinguished for equity, wdsdom and 
iniinificence. He erected many colleges, cara- 
vansaries, and other buildings of public benefit, 
and gave great encouragement to learning and 
pliilosophy. — Pottim/ern Travels^ Beluefiistan 
and Sind^ p. 38(1 ; Elphimtone^s History of 
India, Vol. i, />. 401. See Nowsherwan. 

NOUSHEKWANI, a tribe in Bcluchistan. 
Sec Kelat. 

NOVA, Tam. A Palghat wood of a white 
colour, used for shafts, cart-poles, &c. — Colotiel 
Frith. 

NOVA, or Nnvu Tel. Sesamnm orientalc. 

NOWABATfEE, see Cotton manufactures. 

NOWBUT, an instrumeut of music sounding 
at the gate of a great man at certain intervals. 

NOW-CHOW, a small seaport, on the south 
coast of China, in lat. 20° 52' N., long. 110° 
36' E. 

NOWGONG, a town near the centre of 
Assam. The boundaries of the Nowgong dis- 
trict are formed on the east by the Dlmnseeree 
and Deeyong rivers, and an undefiiied, unex- 
plored tract of country occupied by Angami 
Nagas ; on the west, by tlie Mongah of Desh 
Cuinooreah in tlie Kainroop district ; the 
Burrunipooter oh the north ; and on the south 
by Jynteea, and the Tytingali river in northern 
Cachar, and a high range of mountains separat- 
ing Now-Gong from Muneejxxir. Within this 
boundary tlie number of square miles in the 
whole district amounts to 8,712. — Butler\ 
Travels of Assam, p. 230. Sec Mikir. 

NOW! MALTHEE, Uria. Hiptage mad- 
dablota. 

NOWLADDI, Can., of Mysore. This wood 
polishes well, is used for house-building and 
furniture. — OapUxin FaHcUs, Cat. JSse., 1862. 
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NOWOOLOO or Nuvu1u,Tkl. Gingelly seed; . 
Sesamum orientalc. 

NOW-ROZ, New year’s day. See Nouroz. 

NOWS AG UR also Nowsadur, Guz. Sal 
ammoniac. 

NOWS ART, in Guzorat, the city of the Par- 
see j)riests, ivhencc numbers are sent every 
year to Bombay, to minister to the Parsee 
population of that city.— J\ir sees, p. 24. See 
Kissa-i-sanjan. 

NOWSilADUR, Pers. Nowsadur, Sans. 
Nowsagur also Nowsadur, Guz., Hind. Sal 
ammoniac. 

NOWSHERWAN. The king Kesra Anow- 
shirwan reigned in Persia from a.d. 531 to 
a.d. .579. See India, Muhratta Governments in 
India, Nusherwan. 

NOWUf-i-ERAGU, 'Pel. Vitex arhorea. 

NOWULGIJRH contains four thousand 
hoiwes, environed by a shahr-paiinah or curtain, 
it is on a more ancient site called Rolcani, whose 
old castle in ruins is to the south^esist, and the 
new one midway between it and the town, 
built by Nowul Sing in S. 1802, or a.j>. 1746. 
— Toil's Jlujasthan, Vol. ii, p. 426. 

NOYAKCIT VALLEY, in Nepal is about 
eighteen miles distant Irom Khtmaudu. — 0/i- 
pfunifs Journey, p. 160. 

NOYA-LU'PA, Beno. Brachyptcrum scan- 
dens. 

NOYEL, a river that rises in the Animallay 
hills in Coimbatore and joins the Cauvery 
near Caro(.>r. It rises on the eastern slope of 
W. Ghauts, lat. 10° 59', Ion. 76° 44', and runs 
east into Uie Cauvery. Its length is 95 miles; 

NOZES D’ACAJU, Port. Cashew nuts. 

NOZ-MOSCADA, Port. Nutmegs. 

NREE-MEDIIA, Sans., from nree, aman, 
and inedha, flesh, ajmman sacrifice.' 

NRISINGIIA, Sans., from nree, aman, and 
singha, a lion. The man-lion avatar. 

NUBARI, Beno., Hind. Cicca disticlia, 
Linn. See Nubi. 

NUBIIASWAT, Sans., from nubhas, the 
sky. 

NlJBl, Beno. Cicca disticha, Linn. 

NU B1 A, the Hebrews may have used the word 
Opliir to designate any gold-producing country, 
hut, however this may be, undoubtedly, Bere- 
nice on the shores of die Red Sea was one 
Opliir. Even while the gold of Ethiopia may 
have only been picked up by the unsettled 
tribes of the desert, it had yet been a source of 
great wealth to Ethiopia; but when Ethiopia 
was conquered by the Egyptians and its mines 
were worked by Egyptian skill, the produce 
seemed boundless. The gold was found in 
quartz veins within a slaty rock, at various 
spots in the Nubian desert, between Derr on 
die Nile and Souakin on the coast. They 
were said to bring in each year, the ixnprob- 
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j to of tliirty-two millions of minae, seventy 
;miilions sterling, (Diod Sic, lib. i, 49) as was 
recorded in the hieroglyphics xmder the figure 
of the king in the Menmbnium, who is there 
offering the produce to Amun-ra. To these 
mines criminals and prisoners taken in war 
were sent in chains, to work under a guard of 
soldiers ; and such was their unhappy state, 
banished from the light of heaven, and robbed 
of everything that makes life valuable, that 
the*Egyptian priests represented tliis as the 
punishment of the wdcked souls in the next 
world. No other known mines were so rich. 
From the word- Nonb, gold, the country re- 
ceived the name of Nubia, or the land of gold, 
and, gold was shipped from the. port afterwards 
by the Ptolemies, named the Golden Bereni{?e. 
Odd was henceforth more abundant in Egypt 
tlian in any other country in the world ; and 
every natural product must have been dearer. 
Under these circumstances, while tlmy may 
have inported iron and copper from Cyprus, 
oil and silver from Greece, with a few other 
articles, from Arabia and Palestine, they could 
have exported very little beyond gold. The 
gold mines helped the people’s industry in per- 
forming their great works in building and in 
war; hut after a time it undermined that 
industry, c-nd made the country aii'easier and 
i richer prey for its neighbours. — Shavpe\^ His-- 
tory of Egypt y VoL i, p> 89 ; Hiod^ Sicidm, 

^ NUBRA, the north-western district of 
Ladak, on the Shay ok river, in the north- 
west Himalaya, is in lat. 35° 30' N., and' long. 
77° 78' E. The Sassai; pass is 17,753 feet 
above the sea. The Nubra, Pangong and Ro- 
■dok districts, in the basin of the Shayok river, 
> and its affluents, lie on the S. flank of the 
Kquenlun from Balti to Nari, and have Ladak 
aa their southern boundary. With the cxccp- 
Nari, this is the most lofty and sterile 
pairi^of Tibet, the axis of tlie Kouenlun being 
probably upwards of 18,500 feet, the valleys 
^16 or 17,000 feet and numerous peaks rise 
20 or 23,000 feet. The Karakorum pass 
is 18,300, the salt Pangong lakes 13,400 
fget. The villages of lower Nubra arc not 
Blimerous, but some of them possess very 
extensive cultivation. From Kashmir east- 
wards, all the easily accessible portions of the 
Himalaya are occupied by Aryan hindoos as far 
as the eastern border of Kumaon. and the Kali 
river separating Kumaon . from Nepaul — the. 
■ Tibetans being here confined to the valleys 
about and beyond the snow. People of Tibe- 
tan blood have migrated into Nepaul, through- 
. put its whole lengdi, apd have formed mixed 
X i tribes whoso appearance and language is more 
; ^ thah Indian, but whose religion and 
are hindpo. . East of Nepaul, in Sik- 
^jkjim and Bhutan the hindoo element almost 
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disappears^ and, the Thibetans are altogether 
dominant. Eastward of Kashmir, are the Shot 
race in Bulti and Ladak. Bulti. includes 
Hast)ra, Kongdo, Rong-yul, Shagar, Skardo, 
Bidti, Parkuta, Tolti, Kartaksho, Kiris, Khay- 
balu and Chorbat. Ladak or the Botpa, 
includes Spiti, Zangslcar, Purik, Siiru, Hemba- 
ko (Drixs,) Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, Rong, 
Rupslm and Haqle. The language of the 
Bhotiahs of Tibet, tlie Bhutiah or Thibetan, is 
also that of Bhuta.% and is a connecting link 
between the polysyllabic and monosyllabic 
languages. Garhwal is to a large extent Bliot. 
— Dr, TImnsons Travels in fVestern Hima- 
laya and Tibet, p, 109 ; Hooker and Thom- 
mnsFl, Indica, p. 22. See Hot springs, India, 
Maryul or Ltnvland, Kailas or Gangri range. 

NUJiRA NIRA, see Ladak. 

NUBRA-TSHO, see Glacier. 

NUBSIR, a river near Bura Bhumoree in 
Ilolkar s territory. 

NLFBTEE, Arab. Ceratonia siliqua, W, 

NUCIi, llrND. Fraxinus xanthoxylloides, 
the Grab ash, also Jiiniperus communis. 

NUCni, Tam. Vitex negundo, Linn,, Roxb, 

NUOIFRAGA, the Nutcracker genus of 
birds, comprising N. caryocatactes and N. hemis- 
pila, described and figured in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Cen- 
tury of Birds from the Himalayan Mountains.’ 
Niicifraga caryocatactes of tire pine forests of 
Europe and Siberia is replaced by N. hemispila 
in those of* the Himalaya generally, and by H. 
multimacidata about Kashmir. — Eng, Cye, 

NU(’KA or Nakka, Tel. A fox. 

NUCK-CIIILINl, Hind. Epicarpurus orien- 
talis, properly nakchilui. 

NUCK-TEL, also Mitti-ka-tcl, Gvz., Hind., 
Napthha. 

NUCLEOBRANCIIIATA, see Carinaria, 
Molluscs. 

NUDDEA, a rich district, to the north of 
Barasat. Its chief town is Krishnaghur. Much 
of Nuddea’s frame rests upon its being an 
ancient seat of learning, which has exercised a 
great influence upon the politics, morals and 
manners of the Bengalees. The community is 
for the most part composed of bralimins who 
devote their lives to study for many years. 
There are Vaishnavas who possess a respect- 
able body of literature. The very shop-keepers 
and sweetmeat-vendors are imbued witli a tinc- 
ture of learning. In proof of the great anti- 
quity of Nuddea, the brahmins show their 
great tutelary goddess called Para-maee, a 
little piece of rough black stone painted with 
red ochre, and placed beneath the boughs of an 
aged banian tree. Nuddea town is on : i&e 
Bhagarathi river, it has more than flfky tole 
or seminaries. Choitunya’a father resid^^ in 
Nudeya ; at the age of 44, Choiitimya 
appears to have had a divine call, and he cm-' 
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bniced a life of mendicity. The Gosaee, his 
followers, perform the ceremonials of marri- 
age and other rites among themselves. They 
will also, contrary to the usual ctistom of 
the hindoos, dissolve a marriage with as much 
facility, on an application from the parties. 
The Gosaee observe none of the hind(X) fes- 
tivals except those of Krishna ; but the anni- 
versaries of the deaths of their founders are 
observed as such. They do not, says Mr. 
Ward, reject the inytliofogy, or the ceremo- 
nies of the hindoos, but they believe that 
those of Iluree (Krishna) only, are necessary. 
On the nights of their festivals the initiating 
incantation may be heard resounding through 
the stillness of the night: Huree, Krishna; 
lliiree, Krishna; Krishna, Krishna; Huree, 
Huree ; Huree, Ram ; Huree, Ram ; Ram, 
Kani, Huree, Huree. — Cole, Mjfih. ]k 

240 ; Tr, of Vol. i, pp. 38, 30. See 

Chaitanya, Chcitiiii. 

NUDDE KA SHAIKRA, Duk. Cabo(^se. 

N UDELN, Gek. Vermicelli. 

NUDERH, see Sikhs. 

NUEOES D’ACAJO, Si>. Cashew-nuts. 

NUFFELL, Tam. A Tinncvelly wood a 
red colour; specific gravity 0*7l 7. Used for 
building in general. — Col, FHth, 

NUFIL (pi. Nuflcn), a voluntary act of de- 
votion. 

NUGAR-MOTHA, Cyperns portennis. Very 
common at Ajmeer: the root lias a jilcasant 
smell : used in hair niesalihs ; als<i considered 
astringent aad to check diarrheea : one tola is 
given. — Geii, Med, Top,^ p, 147. 

NUGDI, also Chandi, Gnz. Silver. 

NUGGAR, see Chalukya. 

NUGGER, a revenue division of Mysore 
under a Commissioner, its principal civil town 
is Shemogali. See Bednore, Bednor, Coffee, 
Corundum, Tea. 

NUGHZ, or Nagaz, see Kabul. 

NUGU BENDA, or Tutturu benda, Tel. 
Abutilon indicum, G, Don, ; A. asiaticum, W, 
and A, ; Sida indica, 11, iii, 179; S. populifo- 
lia, iii, 179 ; Bheede^ vi, 65. These species 
seem to be identical. 

NUGU CHIKKUDU, Tel. Dolichos gluti- 
nosus, R, iii, 312 ; W, and A, Nugu mean- 
ing rough, hairy, pubescent; this name is more 
appropriate to D. tomentosa, which however 
differs but little from the other. 

nugu DOSA, or Kuturu budama, Tkl. 
Bryonia scahrella, L, 

NIJH, or Noah, a Hebrew patriarch. See 
Kohistah, .Nepal. 

NUH HASEL, see Koh-i-nokreh. 

NUKA, Hiwd. Land on the ridges or banks 
left by the dry course of a running river. 

^ NUKCHI KI BAJI, Duk. Asclepias volu- 


NTrtiLERtr TiaB. 

NUKERU, Tel. Cordia angustifolia, Rooch. 

NUKRA, Hinb. Silver. 
NUKSIIATRESHA, Sans. From nakslia- 
tra, a planet, and esha, a lord. 

NUKTA, a river of Budaon, Moradabad and 
Bareilly. 

NUKTERIS, Gr. Bat. 

NUL, Tam. Thread. 

NUL, or Nulkliagra, Bekg. Aniphidonax 
karka. 

NUL, or Nar, -liExn., Hind. Grass of 
which the mats known as “ Durina'* are made, 
formed of the stalks split open. See Gramiiia- 
ccie, Nar, Nal. 

NUL/ELl ? MARAM, Tam. Guatteria cc- 
rasoidcs, Damil ; W, and A, : lloolc, and Thom. 

NULAM-PALLAll, Tam. A Jravancorc 
w«x)d of a dark-brown colour, 2 to 4 feet in 
circumference, arn^ 30 feet long ; iLsed for coiii- 
moii bouses and carts. — Col, FHtk, 

NULl TADA (31JKTTLT, Tel. Grewia, sp. 
Many species of Grewia yield a valuable -fibre. 
The syn. of this sp. in Sk. is Vishanika, which 
in W., 702, is said to be Mesliasriiigi, the fruit 
of which is compared to a ranfs horn. Tliis 
may indicate a kind of Asclepiad or Apocyna- 
ceous plant as Oyptolepis hucliariani which also 
yields a good fibre. Br., 504, has Helictcres 
isora. 

NULt TALI, Maleal. Antidesuia bunias. 

NULITI or Syamali, Isora corylifolia, Sdi. 
and Endl, 

NULLA, AxaLO-lIiNDT. A bed of a rivu- 
let, or tlie rivulet itself, the “ nala” of the 
Urdu tongue. The Arabo-Spanish “ arroya,” 
a word almost natural ize<l by the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, exactly corresponds with the Italian 
“ fiumara,” arid the Indian nullah. 

NULLA, Tel. Biack, hence, 

Nulla baloosu, Tel. Cantliium parvifioruim. 

Nulla yennai, Tam. Oil of Sesammn oriemaje. 

Nulla ghentana, Tel. Clitoria ternatea, lAnn. 

Nulla gilli-karra, Tel. Fennel flower oil, also 
Nigclla seed. 

Nulla kakidum, Tel. Country paper. 

Nulla inuddee, Tel. Pciitaptera tomentosa. 

Nulla-rrx)lemara kurra, Tel. Diospyroa 
chloroxylon. 

Nulla somutti, Tel. Coronilla picta. 

Nulla-tooma, Tel. Acacia arabica. 

Nulla uinati, Tel. Datura fastuosa, Willd. 
Thorn apple. ' • 

Nulla usiri kai, Tel. Phyllanthus maderas- 
patensis, lAnn, 

Nulla vavali, Tel. Gendarussa vulgaris, iVeea. 

Nulla vellum, Tam. Jagree, coarse sugar. 

Nulla woodooloo, also Minomolu, Tsl. Phsi- 
seolus radiatus, Phascolus max. 

NULLERU TIGE; Nulleru vitulu ; Nul- 
leru akoo, Tel. Twigs, seeds and leaves of Cissus 
quadrangiilaris. 
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NUMBER.^ NTOMUK OaUSHEE. 

NULLI, Tam. Ulinus integ^ifolius, Boxh, xxxi,?, 41. “Those men have tempted me now 
NULLIPORIDyE, see Corallinacede. these ten times Num., xiv, 22. “ Th^e ten 

• NULLI RUTIG^H, Tbl. Vitis quadran- times have ye reproached me Job, xix, 3. “He 
gularis, WalL found them ten times better than all the magi- 

NULLITALI, MALBAL.Antidesmaalexiteria. cians Dan., i, 20. The ten days are again 

NULLI TUDDA — ? ITelicteres isora. interpreted, as indicating the shortness of the 

NULSHIMA, Nbp. Ehretia serrata, Roxb. persecution, in the same sense as they arc ein- 
NULTUEA, Hindi. Arundo karka, Royle. ployed by Terence : “ Decern dierum vix mi 
NULU, Tkl. Thread. est faiuilia,” I have enjoyed my family but a 

NULU-UIIAMPOO, Sans. From nulii, the short time. There is in India a very remarkable 
name of a king^ and champoo, a particular use of seveiity-toiir, in epistolary correspondence, 
kind of composition in which the same sub ject it is an almastunive^l practice inlndia to write 
is maintained in all the varieties of prose and this number on the outside of letters ; it being 

verse. intended to convoy the meaning tliat nobody is 

NULU-DANGA, Sans. From nala, a reed, to re:wl the letter but the person to whom it is 
and danga, a place. addressed. Thti practice was t)riginally liindiM), 

NULU TEGA, or Antaravalli, 'rnn. C«assyta but has been adopted by the inahoracdans, 
illiforinis, L. — R. ii, 314 — libeerle^ vii, 44. when correctly written, it represents an intc- 
The syn. in Sk. is Akasa valle, which iianie it gral number of 74, and a Iractional number 
still retains in IJeugul. — Voiyt. of 10 . — TotTs RnJfUtthuH ; KlUot's : Mil- 

NUMAZ, Hind., Pers. Prayer. mr» Seven Ohnrehes of Amt, j)p. 23, 205; 

Fujur ki numaz, morning prayer. Heaut. Act, 5, S, Iv. ; Rroleyem. ad Ljnat. 

. Zohur ki numaz, mid-day prayer. Sec Seven; Seventy-four. 

Usscr ki numaz, allernoon prayer. NUMEERI, Tbl, Termiiialia pauiculata. 

Mughrib ki numaz, sunset prayer. \Y, tj- A. 

Ayslia ki numaz, evening prayer. NUMENIUS, a genus of birds of the family 

Numaz isbraq, at 7^ a.m. Scolopacidae. * Numenius arqiiata, the common 

Numaz ebaslit, at 9 a.m. curlew of Europe, North Africa, Asia to Japan, 

Numaz tubujjo<)r, after 12 i*.m. Malasia ; very common in India. Numeuiiw 

. Numaz turaweeb, after 8 a.m., a particular pbeeopus, the VVliimbrel of Europe, Asia, North 
form of prayer not of divine command. Africa : common in India, along sea-coasts and 
Numaz-i-juuaza, the funeral service. estuaries, 

Numaz gab or Eedgah, place of public NUMGEA, sec Kunawer. 

prayer. N U MIDA MELEAGlilS, sec Pavo japonensis. 

Numaz ki^a, praying one of the yolnts of numidA PTILOBHYNA : the Guinea 
the mohammedan religion. believed to be descended from the Nu- 

NUMBER. This English word has been added mida ptilorhyna of tlie hot arid parts of East 
to all the languages of India. The number Africa, but it lias become wild in Jamaica anti 
seven is used frequently in scripture, not to St. Domingo, and has become small with black 
sigii^ a definite, but a large and sufficient legs. Tlie Guinea fowl is the Bolicmian ( 3 f the 
quality : hence, Daubuz states its Hebrew barn-yard. They are hardy, and prolific ainl 
etymology to signify fulness and lierfecfcion ; are valuable in gardens, as they rarely scratch 
wd Pliilo and Cyprian call it the completing the ground, are eager in their search for insects, 
number. “The barren hath borne seven,’’ and, with a scraping motion of their bill, 
said Hannah in Jier song, meaning a great gather the seeds of grasses.— Darwin, 
number. The victims under the Jewish law, NUMMULITE. 
bled by sevens; the golden candlestick had ShudnaJ iidsee, Arad. 

j^ven branches, bearing seven golden ]am|)s ; Officinal M-ith the natives. They are lentil- 
the mercy-se^t was sprinkled seven times with shaped greyish pebbles, of various sizes, con- 
tlie blood of the atonement ; and to sacrifice by sisting of carbonate of lime and iron with a 
sevens, was a characteristic of gi-eat solemnity nucleiLs of calcareous crystals. The liaklnis 
in. patriarchal times. The key to this rite, says administer them in eye-diseases and ulcers.-— 
f Horsley, is the institution of the Babbatli, the Royle, Honigherger, 
observance of the seventh day being the sacra- NUMOOCHEE-SOODANA, Sans* A pro- 
ment of the ancient church. The numbering per name joined to stood, to kill, 
by seven was doubtless taken from the phases NUMRI or Lumri, the jieople of Luz, a 
of the moon. Th,e number ten is often used in dependency of Kelat. The clan can send about 
scripture to denote frequency and abundance: 1,^0 fighting men. They:igre mahqmed^* 
vand is evidently taken from the ten fingers on NUMUCIIISADANA, see Indra. 

the hands. “Thou hast changed my wages ten NUMUK CHUSHEE, Hind. A nudioiuedau 

thiies;” t.e., frequently changed them: Gen., ceremony. . 
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NUMUSKARA, Sans. A reverential mode of 
obeisance, from namas, a bow, and kri, to make. 

NUN. Buddhism, which h^ assumed a dis- 
tinct form in the middle of tlie tliird century 
B. c. became powerful during the Greek con- 
nexion with India. Hindoo women embracing 
buddhism became prominent. They not only 
began to frequent places of public worship, but 
came forward to join the clerical body and were 
admitted as nuns. Maha Prajapati was the first 
female admitted to the order. The daughter of 
Asoka, Sanghamitta, also entered the church, 
taking the usual vow of celibacy. Slie went to 
Ceylon to ordain the princesses in compliance with 
the request of her brother ll^ahendra, who hud 
been sent there to propagate the religion, he being 
of opinion that a male priest could not ordain 
a female. Gautama had five hundred women 
admitted into the order. The nuns were, how- 
ever, restricted in their liberty in holding com- 
munication with male priests. AVomen of 
rank, such as Maha Maya, the mother of 
Gautama and Misaka, were moving freely in 
society, while other classes of females not only 
moved from place to place but carried on dis- 
cussions with men and took part in secessions. 
There are several notices of educated females. 
Visakha, a most celebrated buddhist lady, 
resided in Sakita, or Ayodhya. Neverthe- 
less Buddha’s personal opinion as to females 
leading the religious life was : “ Be careful ; 
do not permit § females to enter upon my 
law and become Samarans.” He said, “ What 
is named woman is sin,” L e,, that she is 
not nice but sin ; and “ it is better for a 
priest to embrace the flame than to approach a 
woman, however exalted her rank.” Mendi- 
cants and novices were not permitted to look at 
a woman. Priests were not allowed to visit 
widows, grown up virgins, or women whose 
husbands were abroad. If a woman had a fall 
and reejuired to be lifted up by the hand, no 
buddha would help her, because it was con- 
sidered sinful to touch a woman, whether she 
lived or died. The Patimokhan forbids not 
only “ the contact with the person of a woman,” 
but “ impure conversation with a woman,” 
sitting on the same seat with her, reclining 
with her on the same place, being alone with 
a woman, accompanying her on a journey, and 
preaching more than five or six sentences to a 
woman except in the presence of a man who 
understood what was said. And yet according 
to Hinao, Buddha accepted the invitation of 
Ambasali, the celebrated courtesan of Vaisali, 

“ who took her scat on one side of him.” 
The buddhist women were clad in robes. The 
king of Kosala presented to each of his five 
hundred wives a splendid robe.” The Bhilsa 
monument shows the buddhist female drapery 
a long flowing vest resembling that which i 


we see in Grecian sculpture. Fa Hian, who 
came here in a. n. 399 says that tlie females 
Were kept down and ordered to follow certain 
precepts.” He cites the instance of brothers 
marrying non-utcrine sisters in the case of the 
sons of one of the kings of Potala settled near 
the hermitage of Kapila. As to caste, he says, 
that although the principle in the selection of 
the chief of religion was the moral merit, 
inasmuch as Sakya was a Kshatriya, and his 
successor a Vaisya, and his successor a Sudra, 
yet the son of the king of Kapila by the 
daughter of a slave was not admitted into the 
church. When he entered, the cry was, 
“ The son of a slave dares to enter and be 
seated here.” In the drawings of the excavat- 
•ed temples of Ajanta “ tliere are groups of 
women in various attitudes, j^articularly in the 
one of performing tapasya or religion on the 
Asan siddlia and also “ ol* a female worship- 
per of Buddha” surrounded by a group, and 
a brahmin among them whom she is teaching. 
There are, at present, in buddhist 'J'‘ibet, many 
nuns . — Calcutta Review ^ No. 109, 45, 46, 

47, 48. 

NUN, Hind. Salt. 

NUNA, Hind. Soda. 

NUNA, Tbl. Salt. 

NUNA, Most of the traders of the snow 
valleys have some meml)er3 of their families 
residing at Daba or Gyani on the Nuna-khar 
lake. The great body of the hi Ilmen are 
Rajputs. Tliere arc a few villages of brah- 
mins, their residences arc respectable, and 
occupy the more elevated portion of the village 
site. 

NUNA MAUAM ELLY, Tam. Leaves of 
Morinda umbellata. 

NUNDAN SAIL see Kashmir. 

NUNDEE-BRIKllYA, Bkng. CedreJa toona. 

NUNDIAVUTIIEN, Taberna3mouta]ia coro- 
naria. 

NUNDIDKOOG, a fortified hill in Mysore. 
Sec Tea. 

NIJNE, Tel. Oil, vegetable or animal. 

NUNE BIRA, or Noli bira, Tel. Lufia 
pentandra, R. 

NUNE G ACIICHA, Tel. Cmsalpinia digyna, 
RottL, W. ami A. 871. 

NUNE PAPATA, or Papata, Tel. Pavetta 
indica, L. 

NUNJU, also Nunjunda maram, Tam. 
Balanites segyptiaca, also Gardenia turgida ? 

NUNNARI, Tam. Heniidcsiuus indicus, 
Brown. Nunnari vayr, Tam., the root of 
Hemidesmus indicus, Sarsaparilla. 

NUN RE, or Noonre, JIjnd. Canes of itlKi 
Bhur grass. 

NUPUTKI, Beng. The lleart-pea. Car- 
diospermum halicacabum, Linn. 

NUQiVBA, Ak., a kettle drum. 
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NUQARCH^TE, Ak., a drummer. the empire.’' His 8|dendid mausoleum liesj 

NUQDAY KA-JOKA, or diooreean, Wrist near Agra, close to the railway. — Cdlcuita 
priiainciits ol' silver, bracelets. lieview^ January 1871. 

NUCJKEB-IJL-FUQUA, a Moliurrum fiuieer. NUliMA, or Chanderi cotton. See Cotton. 
NUQLKE 811 AH, a iftoburrum fuqeer. NUK-MANJEE, Tam. ATravancore wot^xl 

NIJQ8HBLJNDEEA, a class of •malumiedan of a bamboo colour; used for light work. — 
fiiqeers or devotees. Nuqslibimdee, a Moliurrum Col. Frith. 
fiiqeer. NLJRMANSHEER, see Kirman. 

N U R, Malay. Cocos nucifera, Z. Cocoa-nut- NU K-MARITMY, a Travkneore wood of a 

palm. biwii colour, specific gravity 0*015 ; used lor 

NURALAM, Hind. Eryngiuni i>ljiiuim. building common houses. — Col. Frith. 

NLTRANG KALUNG, Tam. Dioscorea NIIR-MINAK, Malay. Cocoanut oil. 
pentaphylla. MURMIJDA, SAns., irom narma, siMirt or 

NURBUDDAH, a river of the Central entertainment, and da, to give. 

Provinces of British India. Sec Coal, (.Vntral NURMUK, see Kclat. 

provinces, Inscriptions, Narbuddab, Ncrbiiddah. MUR NOTSJIL, Maleal. Clerodendron 
NURCIIA? — Corchorus olitorius. inerme. 

NURDUL, Beng. Panicum iiitcrrnptum. NUR PUNGELION, Tam. Bignonia sptv- 
NUREE, Bbnu. Cicca disticha. thacca. 

NUREH, Ar., Pers. Quick-lime, also a depi- NURPUR : tins town derives its name from 
latory made of yellow arsenic, (1 oz.) pounded the celebrated Nur Jahan, the wife of the 
and mixed with quick-lime (4 oz.) till tlie com- emperor Jehangir. Its original name was 
pound assume an uniform yellowish tinge. It is Dahmari, or Dahmala, or as Abiil Fazl 
applied to the skin in a paste made with warm writes, Dahmahri, although he mentions no 
water, and must be washed ofi‘ after a minute fort. The people j)ronounce the name as if 
or two, as it burns as w’ell as stains. This written Dabmeri. It is also called l^it’haniya. 
admirable invention is ascribed by westerii Nurpiir, at the entrance of the western 
authors to the ingenious Holiinan, who could Himalaya, where they rise from the plain of the 
not endure to see the state of Bilkis of Sheba’s Punjab, contains about 15,000 people, princi- 
bare legs. — Burton^s Sdude^ Vol. i, 2^* 278. pidly Kashmirians, engaged in the shawl trade. 
NUREH, Pbrs. Quick-lime. tliroiigh which Kashmir, 

NURENI KALANGU, Maleal. Dioscorea Chenab and Ladak are attiiinablc.---CMirmimy- 
pentapliylla, /.iHH. of 143. Sec 

NURGIL, see Jallalabarl. bhawlgoat. 

NURGUNDI, Beng. Vitex negundo. NURREY-PITHEN-KEERAY, Tam. Ro- 

NURI, Bbeg. Cicca disticha, Linn. thia tvifbliata. 

NURIALAM, Hind. Arum sy). NURRRIALA, Singfi. Squill. 

> NUR JAHAN, literally light of the world, NURRl VUNGAYUM, also Nurri vuujyurn, 
was the daughter of a Persian of some rank. Tam. Squill. Scilla indica, Itoxh. 

She was born under circumstances of great NURSEEA, a hindoo deity. 

privation, whilst her father was journeying NURSOO, alias Narsinga, fourth avatar of 

towards India. She Avas married to Slier, an Vishnu. 

Affghaii, by whom she had a daughter. Her NURTIUNG. The Nurtiung Stonehenge in 
husband was killed in some quarrel ; and she the Jyntea hills is no doubt in part religious, 
was then married by the emperor Jehangir as the grove suggests, and also designed for 
who gave her brother Asof Khaii and her cremation, the bodies being burnt on the 
father high 'employ. Her husband associated altars. In the Khassia these upright stones 
her name with his own on the coins. After arc generally raised simply as memorials of 
the death of Khusru, the emperor’s son, who great events, or of men ivhose ashes are not 
took a dislike to Shah Jehan, the second son, nccessatily though frequently, buried or depo- 
and made efforts to have Shahriar raised to the sited in hollow stone sarcophagi near them, and 
throne, her husband was taken prisoner by sometimes in an urn placed inside a sarcopha- 
Mahabhut, and in her eftbrts to release’ the em- gus, or under horizontal slabs. The usual 
peror she 'was defeated. After Jehangir’s arrangement is a row of five, seven, or more erect 
death she was pensioned on 25 lacs a year, oblong blocks with roundheads (the highest 
, /riic father of Nur Jahan is known in history being placed in the middle), on which are often 
: 1^ Ghiyas Beg and Khaja- wooden discs and cones: more rarely pyramids 

Aiy The name given him throughout by are built. Broad slabs for seats arc also common 
pe Laet (Ethaman Doulet) is obviously a cor- by the wayside. Mr. (afterwards Colonel) Yule, 
riiption of the title which Jahangir bestowed who first drew attention to these monuments, 
Upon him, I’timad-ud-Doulali, or die trust of mentions one thirty^two feet by fifteen, and two 
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in tliickii<*HS ; states that the sarcophagi sands. They cultivate wheat at the skirts of 
(which, how'ever, are rare) formed of four slabs, the hill ranges supporting the plateau of Saha- 
resenible sf drawing in Ikdl's Circassia and rawan. -Snow seldom falls. The Zigger Min- 
descriptions in Irby and Mangles’ Travels in ghal at one time occupied the Dasht-i-Giran 
Svria. He adds that many villages derive their I near Kelat, but their increasing numbers com- 
names from these stones, “ mau” signifying ! pelled them to migrate inloNiishki, dispossess- 
stone; thus “ inausmai” is the stone of oath, ing the Raksliaiii, of whom two tomans or clans 
because, as his native informant said, “ there still reside at Nushki. * They have a much. 

war between Churra and Mausmai, and valued breed t»l‘ horses called Tarji. Their 
Avhcii they made peace, they swore to it, and flocks are very numerous. The original seats 
placed a stone as a witness forcibly recalling of the Eu.«ofzye w'ere about Garra and Niishky, 
the stone Jacob setup for a pillar, and other the last of which places is on the borders of 
jnssages in tlie Old Testament. “ Maniloo” is Duslit-i-Tw<x)t, or GrcJit Salt Desert, and now 
the sfone of salt, eating salt from a sword’s held by the IVlochcs under Kelat-i-Nusscer. 
point, being the Khassia form of oath ; “ niau- The Eusofzyc were expelled from Garra and 
flong” is the grassy stone, &e. Analogous com- Nushky, about the end of the thirteenth or 
hiiiations occur in the south of England and beginning of the I’ourtcenth century of the chris- 
iri Brittany, &c., where similar structures tian era, and soon after settled in the neigli- 
are found. Thus macn, man, or men is the bourh(X)d of Kabul. Ulugh Beg, whose 
Dniidical name for a stone, wdience Pen- powder was, at that time, strengthened by the 
iiiaen-mawT, for the hill of the big stone, accession of many Moguls, to rid himself 
Maeii-hayr, for the standing stones, of Brittany j of his troublesome allies, began by fomenting 
and Dolmen, tlie table stone of a cromlech. — i dissensions between the Eusofzye and Gug- 
Ifoolcers IJim. Jout\, VoL ii, pp. 320-321 ; 1 geeani (for the Ivbukkye had now broken 
iVotes on the Khasaia monnitiine and people, hy ! int<^ independent clans), and he soon after 
Lieutemint 11, Tide, Benyal Kiufineere, See j attacked them at the liead ol* that tribe and his 
Burial customs, Cairu, Khassya. 1 own army. He was defeated at first ; but 

NIJUU, Sans. Man, froin nrce, to do right. | having cut oft‘ all the chiefs of the tribe at a 
NIIR UD DIN, a Kurd tribe. | baiKpiet, during an insidious peace which he 

NUKIJ-SINGHA, Sans. From nara, man, i had the art to conclude with them, he plundered 
and singlia, excellent. the Eusofzyc of all tlioir i)osses8!ons and drove 

NriiWUK. Tlirongh the mediation of Ma- Kvisofzye, reduced to 

jor J. Stewart, Acting Kesident at Sindia’a extrenic distress, to<jk the way to the neighbpni- 
court ill December 1818, the pergunnah of hood of Peshawar. 1 hat country was then in a 
Barone and six villages w'cre granted to Madho different stale from that in which it is at 

Sing of Nurwur under the guarantee of the present. The tribes who now iiossc.w it, Vfere 
Uritish Government. The rajali had been Khorasaii, and the plain of l^liawai*, 

dcjirived of his hereilitary possessions hy Dowlat several of the neighbouring countries, were 

Hiiu Sindia, and he took to plundering in Sin- poascssed by tribes which have since either 
dia’s territories. The object of the settlement entirely disappeared, or have changed their 
was to put a stop to his ontinges. In 1857, ^-nS^innim was in the hands of the 

Man Sing, the ruling rajah, joined the rebels I wkoolaiu, who are now in Bajour ; the 
during the mutinies, but surrendered in 1859, tribes of Khyher and tlie Bungnsh had 
on condition of a free mrdon and a suitable occupied their present lands, hut all 

maintenance being granted to him. His former 1 ^?bnl, all 

possessions were consequently restored to him ! the pla'n of Peshawar, witli part of Itojour, 
under guarantee I Huzarch, and tiio eountrica east of them 

NUR-ZYE, aii Affghati tribe, a clan of the «•<» lar a.s the Hydaspes, belonged to the Affghan 
Diirani tribe of Dilazak, which is now an no.st extirpated. 

NU&A KAMBANGAN, or the Floating I'he country between the Dilaaak and the 
island, is about twenty miles long, but in the ‘’‘the Tlindoo Coosh on both sides of the 

centre not more than three broad. The water , . ‘‘’J’.'"®,'!, kingdom of .Swat, which 

between 'it and Java being very shaUow, there inhabit^ by a distinct nation, and rnleij, 

is no channel yet known for vessels to pass out sultan Ovcias, whose ancestors had long- 

from the harbour to the eastward. country. On the first 

NU8IlKI,a western sub-division of Bain- arrival of the Knsofzye, they threw themselves 
chistan. The Zigger Minghal and Rask- on the generosity of the Dilassak, who ai- 
shani, who inhabit Nushki, have no proper signed them the Doabeh for their residences, 
towns or villages, but reside in tents, though Living among a conquered people, like 
not migratory. Their river, the l^Lsar, is Spartans among Helots, and enjoying entire 
useless for irrigation and is lost amongst the | independence on ail around, every Eusofzye is 
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: iffled with the idea of his own dignity and 
i^m Tlieir pride appears in the aeclu- 

uiSxm of their women, in the gravity of their 
manners, and in the high terms in which they 
speak of themselves and their tribe, not allow- 
ing even the Doorani to be their equals.- 
Elphinstone^s Kingdom ofCahul, pp. 330, 331, 
334, 348. See Baluchistan. 

NUSSIESSYA HYPOLEUCA, Wedd. 

Bcehmeria salicifoUa. 

Kharwala, Ai^fguan. Amrer sandri, Jaelam. 

Siaru, Bbas. Ohonjul, „ 

Sansaru : Suss, Chenau. Thana, Rati. 

Chainchar, Hazaua. Pincho, prin, Suti.kj. 

Chain}li, „ Shaker TranS'Txdits. 

A common shrub generally near water at 
many, places in the low hills Irom 1 ,500 and oc- 
to 6,000 feet, in the Cis and Trans- 
Indus, and the Salt Range. In the eastern 
part of the Punjab, as in the N. W. Provinces, 
its bark is ased for making ropes, but it is not 
generally employed in this way. It is browsed 
by sheep.— ./. L, Stewart^ P. Plants, p, 215 ; 
PowelVs HandbooJe, Vol. i, p, 502. 

NUSSURABAD, a town in the Mymensing 
district in Bengal, 281 miles from Calcutta. 

NUSURJINGHI KE JUR, Hind. Trian- 
thema, sp. 

NUT, or Hazel nut. 


Noisettes, Avelines, Fb. 
Hciselnusse, Gbb. 

Naccinole^ Avelane, It. 


Avellanie, 

Avollaas, 

Avellanas, 


Lat. 

POBT. 

8p. 


professional exploits. These consist of playing 
on various instrum ents; singing, dancing, tumb- 
ling, &c. The two, latter accomplishments 
arc peculiar to the women of tliis sect. The 
notions of religion and a future state, among 
this vagrant race, are principally derived from 
their songs, which are beautifully simple. — 
Cole. Myth. Hind., p. 313. See Himalaya. 

NUTA, Bkwg. Amphidonax karka. 

NUT-CRACKERS, a genus of birds, compris- 
ing 3 sp. of Nucifraga, viz,, N. hemispilla and 
two others. 

NUTEEYA, Beng. Coronilla picta. 

NUTEYA, Hind. Amarantus, sp. 

NUT GALLS. 


Aiis, 

Wu-poi-tszo, 

Galieblc, 

Galappcl, 

Galls, 

Noix do gallcs, 
Gallapfel, 
Kokidia, 
Ma’n-phal, 


As. 

Chin. 

Dan. 

Dvt. 

£ng. 

Fb. 

Gbb. 

Gk. 

Hind, 


Majuphal, 

Galle, 

Mazu, 

Galhas, 

Agallus, 

Ma’ophal, 

Masaka, 

Mocha-kai, 


Hind. 

It. 

Vers. 

Pout. 

8p. 

Sans. 

Sjnoh. 

Tam. 


The nut of the Corylua coturna 
NUT or Nut'h, in India, a wandering tribe, 

' who are dancers, actors, athletae. They resemble 
• the gypsies in habits. The nut called also Sirki 
bash (dwellers under mats) met with in the 
Dekhan are not distinguishable from Dher. 
The Bazeegur and Nut, jugglers and tumblei-s, 
may be considered as the gipsiscs of Hindu- 
BtAn ; both are wandering tribes, and have 
eiwjJl A-a language understood only by them- 
sdves : they live principally by juggling, for- 
tune-telling (by palmistry and olilier means,) 
and are alike addicted to thieving. The gypsies 
are governed by their king, the Nut’h by their 
nardar bouthah. They appear to be equally 
indifferent on the subject of religion, and in no 
respect particular in their food, or thp manner 
by which it Is obtained. According to a list 
furnished by Captain Richardson, the languages 
adopted by these people would appear to possess 
a Very strong affinity to each other. The 
Bazeegur are sub-divided into seven castes, 
viz., the Charee, At’bhyee'a, Bjmsa, Purbuttee, 
Kalkoor, Dorkince, and Gungwar : but the 
difference seems only in name, for they live 
^together, aud intermarry as one people : they 
:^y they are descended from four brothers of 
same family. They profess the mahomedan 
i;ite of circumcision; they regard Tan-Sin 
consequently they look 
to him for success and safety in all their 
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The galls of Europe are obtained from the oak. 
Those of British India from Rhus siiccedanea; 
those of China from the Rhus semi-alata. See 
Galls. 

N UTIIATCH, Sitta syriaca, or ‘ Rock nut- 
hatch’ of S, E. Europe, and Asia Minor, or a 
species of similar habits (most probably the 
same), inhabits Affghanistan. 

NUTHNEE, Hind. A small nose ring worn 
usually by children. 

NUTHOO, also Nagi nuthu, Tam. Articles 
of jewellery. 

NUTIIRINE HARN, Beno. Axis porcinus, 
Jerdon. 

N UTI K ASINDA, Tel. Cassia sophora, L. 
— W. and A. 889 — Senna soph., H. ii, 347 ; 
S, esculenta, ii, 346 — liheede, ii, 52. 
NUTMEG. 

Jowz-ul-teib, Ab. Mosebokaridon, Gbesk. 

Bu-wah-pa, Bali. Jaiphul, Dux., Guz., Hind. 

Jajaphala, Bena Noi moscada, It. 

Za te pha, Bukm. Moscada, It., Port., Sp. 

Juh-tau-k*au, Chin. Woh pala, Jav. 

J ub-kwo, Pala : Buwah pala, Mai.ay. 

Yuh-kwo, Buah’pala, Malbal. 

Muskat-nod, Dan. Jowz bawa. Pans. 

Miiskaatnotcn, Dur. Noz moscada, Port. 

Noot-musk^t, „ , Mushkatngi, Orjekh Rus. 

MiiHcades, Fb. Jati-phala, Sans. 

N oix rouscRdos, Jatipullum sadikai, Singh. 

Noix de nuiscado, „ Mus-kat, Sw. 

Muskatennusse, Gbb. Jadikai, Tam. 

Muskaten-niiss, ,, , Jajikaia, Tbl. 

Dr. Hassall says there are three species oi* 
Myristica, which furnish nutmegs. The best 
description is from Myristica fragrans, a tree 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, some- 
what similar ^in appearance to a pear tree. 
The fruit is smooth externally pear-shaped, 
and about the size of an ordinary peach. 
It consists, first of an outer fleshy ’ cover- 
ing, called the pericarp; which, when ma- 
ture separates into nearly equal longitudinal 
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parts, or valves, secondly, of tlie aril, or mace, I genuine quality.” The importance of this spice, 
which; when, recent, is of a bright scarlet* recpiires that the opinions of various writers 
colour, and thirdly, of the seed proper, or nut- should be given. In the Banda islands, Uiree 
meg. This is enclosed in a shell, which is crops or harvests of nutmegs are obtained in 
made of two coats, the outer is hart! ^ and the year, the principal gathering is in July or 
smooth, the inner, thin, closely invests the seed August ; the second in November ; and the 
sending off* prolongations which enter the sub- third in March or April. The fruit is gather- 
stance of the seed and which being coloured, ed by means of a barb attached to a long stick ; 
impart the marbled or mottled appearance the mace is separated from the nut and ser- 
characteristic of nutmeg. Nutmegs are culti- parately cured. On account of their liability 
vated in the Molucca islands, and especially to the attacks of an insect known as the nut- 
in those called the Banda, or Nutmeg islands, meg insect, considerable care is required in 
The tree is also grown in Java, Sumatra, Penang, drying them. They should be dried in their 
Siiiga] 3 ore, Southern India, Bengal, Bourbon, shells, as they are then secure from the insect. 
Island of Madagascar, and certain of the West They arc placed on hurdles, and smoke-dried 
India islands. The first kind of nutmegs met over a slow wochI fire for about two months, 
with in commerce, called the true, round, culti- In the Banda islands, they arc first drie^ iu 
vated, or female nutmeg, is the pr<xluct of the sun for a few days. When the operation' 
Myristica fragrans. The nutmegs are char- of drying is complete, the nuts rattle in their 
acterised by Uieir full and rounded form and shells ; these arc cracked with mallets, and the 
delicate and aromatic flavour ; they arc occa- damaged, shrivelled, or worm-eaten nuts re- 
siunally imported in the shell. There is alsfi moved. To prevent the attacks of the insect^ 
a small variety, not larger tlian a pea, which the nuts are frequently limed. The Dutch 
has been described under the name ol‘ the royal lime them by dipping them into a thick mix- 
nutmeg. tnre of lime and water, but tins process is con- 

Three varieties of true nutmeg arc distln- sidered to injure their flavour. Others lime 
guished by dealers, which arc thus described them by rubbing them with recently prepared^ 
ill Pereira^s Materia Medica ; — weil-siftcd lime. This process is sometimes 

Penam nutmegs are unliine.1 or brown practised in London. For the English market, 
nutmegs, and fetch the highest price. Tliey however the brown or unhmed nutmegs are 
are sometimes limed in Britain for exportation, preferred. The quantities of nutmeg entered 
as on the Continent the limctl Sort is prefen-od. ^r Home consumption in the Unit^ Kingdom, 
According to Newbold, the average amount the amount ot duty received, thereon were 
annually raised at Penang about A.n. 1836 was ^ndcr : 

400 piculs (of 136-^ lbs. each). 1840. . lbs. 118,664 1840. . 25,041 9 

Dutch or Batavian nutmer/s arc limed nut- 1841.. .... 113,441 1841,. 14,851 10 

'megs. InXondon they scarcely fetch so high 1842 170,064 1842.. 22,018 12 

a price as the Penang sort. 1847, tons 181 

Singapore mttmegs are a rougher, tui- 1^® imported. IW 
limed, narrow sort, of somewhat leas value 
than tho Dutch kind. According to Mr. ig 5 i I 39 

Oxley, 4,085,361 nutmegs were produced at 1852 lbs. 239, 2(X) 

Singapore in 1848, or about 252 piculs (of 208,198 

133| lbs. each) ; but the greater number of In 1842, the duties were fixed at 3s. 6 ^. per 
the trees had not come into full bearing, and lb. on tbase from a foreign, and at 2 s. 6 ci^. per 
it was estimated that the amount would in lb. on those from a British possession. Tho 
1849, be 500 piculs.' The second kind of nut- duty on wild nutmegs in the shell was then 
meg is called the false, long, wild, or male also fixed at 3df. without regard to origin. Tho 
nutmeg, and is the produce chiefly of Myris- duty now is Is. per ib. ; on wild nutmegs in 
tica malabarica. The seeds of Myristica fatua, the shell, 3c^. per lb., not in the shell, 5 c/. per 
are about half as long again as the true or lb. Wholesale price, Is. 9c/. to 4s. It appeara 
round nutmeg ; they are paler, and less aroma- from Dr. Ilassall’s inquiries ; Ist, That nutmegs^ 
tic. The wild nutmeg obtained from the My- as they reach the consumer arc not in generkt 
ristica malabarica has scarcely any flavour or deprived of tlicir essential oil ; a result contra-^ 
odour,*, and, according to Kheede, is of the size ry to the opinion commonly entertained > on 
and figure of a date. ^^The Tur£:ish and Jewish^ 4his point ; 2 nd, That, as met with -in tho .: 
merchants,” •writes Kheede, mix these nut- English markets, they are seldom limed; 
megs with the true long ones, and the mace Crawford says the species of the genus Myris^ < 
wi& good mace, selling tiiem together. They tica are numerous and wide-spread, for some 
also extract from these inferior articles an oil, are found in all the islands of the Archipelago, 
with which they adulterate that of a more in several parts of Hindustan, in the lud^ 
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Climese countries, in the Philippines, in Aiis- } also forwarded ti'om the Bababooden Hills, 
tTalia, and in tropical America. As a spice, ! Mysore, and from Canai*a ; it is much use<l as 
'however, the M. moschata or aroinatioa, is the | a substitute for the true spice, but is almost 
only one of which the nut or mace is of any wholly devoid of aroma and of no interest, 
value and of this the geograpliicalliiiiits are com- j The nutmeg tj*ee has been fmind growing wild 
paratively narrow, being comprehended between ; in Assam, hit, 27° i-lO', and probably it would 
the 126th and 135th degrees of east longitude, i suciceed in higher latitudes in America. It is 
and the 3rd degree of north, and the 7th of i already cultivated in several of the West India 
south latitude. It is, or has been, found "wild Islands, but with less success. The appearance 
in the proper Moluccas, in (iilolo, Ceram, ; of the rich brown shell ol' the nutmeg covered 
Amboyna, Boeroe, Damma, the north and with the red libres of the mace is very beautiful 
south sides of the western peninsula of New in the fresh fruit. These fibres being removed, 
Guinea, and in all its adjacent islands. It ; the shells are dried in the sun or by a moderate 
certainly does not exist in its wild stjite in any . fire until they split, revealing the aroftiatic 
of the islands west of these*, nor in any of the I kernel or nutmeg. Nutmeg plantations an* 
Philippinas. Wherever the soil and climate ; formed in alluvial ground, or in virgin forest 
fl^re |iiiitable for its growth the aromatic nut- | land in level situations. Declivities are un- 
nieg is raised with great facility. It is oven j favourable on account of the slight hold these 
transported to remote parts, and the seed is ! trees take on the soil, and the consequent 
disseminated hy two species ol* pigeon, Cohimba I danger of their being u[>rooted during the lieavy 
perspicillata and aenea, which prey on the nut- | rains which occur in tro])ical countries. Tlieir 
meg as the wood-pigeons on the acorn, feed j culture in Bemroolen, which represents the 
on the mace and drop the nut. I ordinary nuxle of treatment has been minutely 

In its native country the nutmeg tree comes ! described by Dr. Lnmsdaine, in a paper 
into full bearing in its ninth year, and lives to originally coininnnicated to the A gri cultural 
seventy-five. In shape and size, the ripe fruit ^ooiety ol Sumatra, in 1820, and afterwards 
resembles a nectarine. When ripe, the fleshy r^pvihlished in Silliinan s American Journal ol 
outer substance bursts, the nutmeg in its black Science and Arts. 

ahining shell is seen through the interstices Cultivation, — In originating a nutmeg plan- 

. of its reticulated crimson envelope, the mace, tathm it is necessary to select ripe and sound nuts, 
which amounts to about one-flfth part of and set them at the distance of a foot apart in 
the weight of the whole dried fruit. These a rich soil, covcn*ing them lightly with mould, 
two articles, the nut and mace, constitute j They must then be watered every other day, 
the spices which for so many ages have weeded occiusionally, and shielded from a scorch- 
been in request among the nations of Europe ! ing smi. In from one to two months the young 
and Asia, although never used as a condi- | seedlings may be expected to appear ; and when 
nient by the inhabitants of the countries ] about 4 feet high, the healthiest and most 
that produce it. The British after the un- luxuriant are to he removed at the commeiico- 
snccessflil efforts of two centuries, succeed- nient of the rainy season to the plantation 
^ aA length in participating in the nutmeg previously cleared and prepared for that purpose, 
trade, in consequence of having occupied the and set at the distance of 80 feet from ea<h 
Spice Islands in 1706. In 1708 the nutmeg other, care being tak|^ to protect them from the 
was introduced into Bencoolen an<l Penang, and lieat and from violent winds. The plants are 
in 1810 into Singapore, and at these places it set in rows, and between these the plough is 
was once largely cultivated, but certainly under employed to clear the intermediate spaces of 
the disadvantage of growing as a not already weeds and grasses. I'he plants continue to 
acclimate exotic. In ciiuntries native aiwl require watering every other day in sultry 
congenial to it, the nutmeg is reared with weather ; and in nearly all cases the soil 
great ease, requiring little care beyond shelter requires to be enriched with annual supplies 
from the sun and Aveeding. At the Madras of manure, which are laid on during the rains, 
Exhibition of 1855, fine samples of nutmegs and which are made more stimulating as tbo 
were sent by General Cullen fiom his gardens, | tree increases in age. After the fifth year the 
Velley Millay near Oodagherry, south of Travan- I trees no longer require to be shielded from 
core, 1,800 feet above the sea. Tavo sorts of the sun ; in the seventh year they begin to 
nutmegs were exhibited by C. S. Vernede, bear fruit ; and from 'that time to the fifteenth 
Esq., Commercial Agent to the Cochin govern- year they generally increase in fruitfulness, 

; ifient ; first sort, averaging 70 to the pound, being then in their highest perfection. During 
the second sort, 100 to the pound ; the the progressive growth of the plantation, the 
" are particularly fine. In some instances beds of the trees are regularly weeded, and 

had been coated Avith chiinam to the roots kept co\’'ered with the mould, for 
Wild or spurious nutmeg, was these haA’^e a constant tendency to seek the 
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surface : the growth of lateral branches is greatly as to fill up the whole cavity of the 
alone encouraged, and all suckers or dead and shell, and thus prevent them from rattling, 
unproductive branches are ' removed by the which is the criterion of due preparation. The 
pruning-knife, so as to thin the trees cxjnsider- drying-house is a brick building of suitable sise, 
ably, and admit of the descent of the night- and the stage is placed at an elevation of 10 
dews, which contribute much to their well- feet having 3 divisioniS in it lor the produce of 
being, especially during dry and sultry weather, difierent months. The nuts are turned every 
The conclusion of the principal harvest is the | second or third day, that they may all partake 
time chosen for these prunings. As the trees * equally of the heat, and such as have under- 
advance in age, the coarser vegetation and ! gone the smoking process for the period of two 
creepers are alone removed from the intervals j complete months, and rattle freely in the shell, 
between the trees, and the more harmless grasses | arc cracked with wooden mallets, and the worm- 
are allowed to remain, giving the plantation . eaten and shrivelled ones tlux>wn oqt. I'he 
a park-like appearance. 'Fhe use of the plough ; sound nutmegs arc rubbed over with recently 
is then discontinued. N utnieg-trces are of two 1 prepared well sifted dry lime, and packed tight- 
kiiuls in the same plantation, fiowcivbearing, Jy in chests, the seams of 'which have been made 
and fruit-bearing. The productive plants are I impervious to air and water. Another and a 
in tlie proix)rtion of about two-thirds to the more common method is to dip them in a mix- 
whole plantation. It is iinp<'>ssible to discover tiirc of salt-watea* and lime, and then to spread 
the difference in the sexes of the plants until them out for 4 or 5 days in the shade to dry. 
tlie period of flowering, lletwceii the appear- i But the quantity of moisture imbibed during 
a nee of the blossom and the ripening of the ‘ this process, appears to increase the liability to 
fruit, a ])criod of 7 mouths generally cla})scs ; \ early decay and to the attacks of insects. The 
blit when once a tree lias heguii bearing, it con- i surest 'way of preserving the kernel would be 
tinues to produce fruit all the year round, but | to export it in the shell ; this is done in send- 
iiiore plentifully in some months than in others, ing nutmegs to China ; but it does not answer 
Tiic months of September, October, November i in Europe, on account of the heavy allowance 
and December, arc the period of the great liar- ! tor shells, which is oiic-third of the weight, 
vest : those of April, May and June, of the ; Tlie general (pialities of the nutmeg and mace 
smaller harvest. In the Moluccas these trees are the same ; their agreeable aromatic odour 
continue prolific for 70 or 80 years ; and the and pungent taste are well-known, the peculiar 
annual produce, taking one tree with another, flavour of the macc, however, being quite dis- 
^imouuts to about five pounds of nutmegs ami a tinct from that of the nut. They contain, ac- 
]K)und and a quarter of mace of each tree, cording to Bonastre, fat oil 31-0 per cent., vih 
AV hen the fruit is ripe, which is indicated by latilc oil 6-0, starch 24, gum 1-2, Iree acid 0-8, 
the bursting open of the fleshy portion, and the lignine 54. Not . more than 4-5 per cent, 
appearance ol’ the kernel, it is gatherotl in by volatile oil is usually obtained in the distilla- 
iTicana of long hooked sticks. Tlie first step, tiona at Apothecaries’ ilall. The fixed oil, 
after removing the outer integument, is can- called nutmeg butler or expressed oil of riut- 
tiously to strip oil* the mace, and flatten it by meg, is prepared in iiollaiid : tlie nutmegs are 
hand in single layers placed on mats and dried beaten into a paste, which is enclosed in a bag, 
for 3 or 4 days in the surii^t In damp and rainy steamed and pressed between hot plates. It is 
weather the heat of a chimxial fire is employed, imported in oblong cakes, wra^iped in flag- 
but witli care that no smoke or heat blacken leaves or leaves of the banana, and weighing 
the surface of the mace. In drying, the red about three quarters of a pound. It is of an 
tint of the mace changes to orange, its substance orange or reddish brow'ii colour, and of a fra- 
bccomes horny and brittle, and its strongly j grant odour. It is liable to much adulteration, 
aromatic odour and taste are preserved. When ' and so also is the volatile oil, with which tur- 
wcll cured, it is made up in tight packages in peiitine is frequently mixed. The article call- 
a dry situation ; but is exposed to the sun cd expressed oil of mace is obtained from the 
about once a fortnight to preserve its dryness, nutmeg, and should bear its name. Nutmeg 
and thus to keep H from insects which attack it butter, according to Playfair, consists of three 
if it becomes damp. The nuts being liberated fatty substances, two of which are soluble, in 
from their macy envelope, are conveyed to the j alcohol, and the third almi»t instil able . in 
drying house and placed on a raised stage or that fluid : the third substance has been term- 
frame-wbrk, which admits the heat from a cd IMyristinc, and from this myritic acid; ia 
smouldering fire beneath it, to pass freely prepared. Nutmegs are sometimes passed oi^f 
among them. The heat is kept below 140^ as fresh, afler the volatile oil has been alv ^ 
Palir., because too great a heat dries up the stracted from them. Such nutmegs are- very 
Iccmels, while too long continued heat produces light, and when pierced with a hot needle, do 
fermentation, which increases their volume so not give an oily coating to it. The best nut- 
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'Wegs arc small, but heavy, weighing on an ably, being spherical, oblong, and egg-shaped, but ^ 
> average 00 grains each. There is a large and the nearer they approach sphericity of figure, 

' inferior kind of nutmeg, longer and heavier the more highly are they prized. There 4s also 
than the above, weighing as much as 110 a great variety in tlie foliage of difierent trees, 
gi'ains. This is the produce of another variety, from elliptic, oblong and ovate, to almost purely 
and sometimes of a distinct species of nutmeg, lanceolate-shaped leaves. This difference seems 
and is said to be more liable to produce to indicate in some measure the character of 
narcotic symptoms than the • true nutmeg, the produce ; trees with large oblong leaves 
Nutmegs and mace are decidedly stimulant, appearing to have the largest and most sphcri- 
and in small quantities wholesome. When used cal fruit, and those with small lanceolate leaves 
in abundance they produce, by increasing the being in general more prolific bearers, but of 
circulation, narcotic effects. According to inferior quality. Whilst its congener the clove 
Mr. Simmonds, the nutmeg tree, Myristica has been spread over Asia, Africa, and the 
maschata, M. officinalis, or At. aroinatica, is of West Indies, the nutmeg refuses to flourish out 
a larger growth than the clove, attaining a of the Malayan Archipelago, except as an 
height of thirty feet, and has its leaves broader exotic, all attempts to introduce it largely into 
;^^^roportion to their length ; the upper surface other tropical countries having decidedly failed, 
of these is of a bright green, the under of a The island of Ternate, which is in about the 
greyish colour. It is a diweious plant, having same latitude as Singapore, is said to have been 
male or barren pale yellow flowers upon the sj)ot where it was truly indigenous, but no 
one tree, and female or fertile flowers upon doubt the tree is to be found on most of the 
another. The fruit is drupaceoits, and opens Moluccas. At present the place of its origin is 
by two valves when ripe, displaying the bcauti- unproductive of the spice, having been robbed 
ful reticulated scarlet arillus, which constitutes of its rich heritage by the j)olicy of the Dutch, 
mace. Within this is a hard, dark-brown, and who at an early period removed the plantations 
glossy shell, covering the kernel, which is the to the Banda isles ibr better surveillance, where 
nutmeg of the shops. The kernels of M. they still remain and flcmrish. But although 
tomentosa arc also used as aromatics, under the care was Ibnnerly taken to extirpate the tree 
name of wild or male nutmegs. Lindley dc- on the Aloluccas, the mace-feedtng pigeons have 
scribes two other species, M. fatua, a native of frustrated the machinations of man, and spread 
Surinam, with greenish white flowers, and M. it widely through the Archipelago of islands 
. aebifera or Virola sebifera, a native of Guiana, extending from the Moluccas to New Guinea, 
with yellowish green flowers. By expression, Its circle of growth extends westward as far as 
nutmegs are' made to yield a concrete oil, called Pinang, or Prince of Wales^ Island, vyhere, 
Adeps myristicae, or 8f>mctimes erroneously oil although an exotic;, it has been cultivated as a 
of mace. A volatile oil is also procured by dis- mercantile speculation with success for many 
tiliation. Nutmegs and mace are used modi- years. Westward of Piiiang there are no plant- 
, cinally as aromatic stimulants and condiments, ations, looking at tlie subject in a mercantile 
In large doses tliey have narcotic effects. The point of view. The tree is to be found, indeed, 
Vv ileshy part of the fruit is used as a preserve, in Ceylon, and the West Coast of India, hut to 
Dr. Oxley, as the result of twenty years’ gi-ow it as a speculation out of its indigenous 
experience at Singapore, observes that the nut- limits, is as likely ; to prove successful as the 
meg tree, like many of its class, has a strong ten- cultivation of apples and pears in Bengal. In 
dency to become monoecious, and planters in the Banda Isles, where tlie tree may be con- 
general are well pleased at this habit, thinking sidcred as indigenous, no fiirther attention is 
wey secure a double advantage by having the paid to its cultivation than setting out the 
male and female flowers on the same plant. This plants in pai’ks, under the shade of largo forest 
is, however, delusive, and being against the order trees, with long horizontal branches, called 
of ntiture, the produce of such trees is invari- “ Canari” by the natives. There it attains a 
ably inferior, slmwing itself in the production of height of 50 feet and upwards, where^ from 
double nuts and other deformities. It is best, 20 to 30 feet may be taken as a fair average of 
therefore, to have only female trees, with a due the trees in the Straits’ Settlements. A 
proportion of males. The female flowers, which nutmeg plantation, well laid out and brought up 
are merely composed of a tri^id calyx and no to perfection, is one of the most pleasing and 
corolla, when produced by a tree in full vigor agreeable properties that can be possessed. Yield- 
are perfectly urceolate, slightly tinged with ing returns, more or less daily, throughout the 
green at die base, and well-filled by the ovary, year, there is increasing interest*, besides the 
^ iwhereas the feii!iale flowers of weakly trees arc usual stimulus to all agriculturists of a crop time, 
entirely yellow^ imperfectly urceolate,- and ap- when his produce increases to double and qiia- 
proach more to the staminiferous flowers of the druplc the ordinary routine. Trees having ar- 
il^ The diape of the fruit varies consider- rived at fifteen years’ growth, there is no incerti* 
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tilde or fear of total failure of crop, only in re- j the Tuba root is a good remedy but where 
lative amount of produce, and this, as wilf be only .a few plants arc affected, if the spots 
seen, is greatly in the planner’s own i)owc!r to be numerous, it is preferable to pluck up the 
command. The first requisite for the i>lanter is plant altogether, rather than run the risk of 
choice of location. The nutmeg tree, aided by the insect becomW more numerous, to the 
manure, will grow in almost any soil where total destruction of the nursery. The nuts 

water does not lodge, but it makes a vast differ* germinate in from a month to six weeks, and 

ence in the degree of success, whether, the soil even later, and for many months after germina*^ 
be originally good, or poor and improved by art. tion the seed is attached to the young plant, 
The tree does not thrive in white or sandy soils, and may be removed apparently as sound as 
but prefera the deep red and friable soils formed when planted, owing to the great disproportion 
!)y the decomposition of granite rocks and tinged in size between the ovule and albumen, the 
with iron, and the deeper the tinge the better, former of which is alone necessary to form the 

He thinks that iron in the soil is almost neces- plant. The plant may be kept in nursery 

sary for the full development of the plant. If with advantage for nearly two years. Should 
under the before-mentioned soil there be a they grow rapidly, and the interspaces become 
rubble of iron-stone at four or five feet from too small for them, every second planV^b^ 
the surface (a very common formation in better be removed to a fresh nursery, atid set 
Singapore), forming a natural drainage, the out at a distance of a couple of feet from each 
planter lias obtained all that he can desire in the other. When transplanted either in this way 
ground, and needs only patience and peraever- or for tlieir ultimate position in the plantation, 
ance to secure success. The form of the ground care should be t>aken to remove them with a 
ought t<i he undulating, to permit the running gofKl ball of earth, secured by the skin of the 
off of all suporfiuous water, as there is no one plantain, which prevents the ball of earth fall-r 
thing more ininrions to the plant than water ing to pieces. The nui*series being established, 
lodging around its roots, although, in order to the ground clearedandrcady,thcnejttproceed- 
thrivc well, it requires an atm {)sj)lic* re oi‘ the most ing is to lay out and dig holes about 26 or 30 
humid sort, and rain almost daily. Besides the feet apart, and the quincunx order has many 
form of the ground, situation is highly desirable advantages. The holes should be at least six 
particularly as regards exposure. A spot feet in diameter, and about four feet deep, and 
seleqted for a nutmeg plantation cannot be when refilled the surface soil is to be used, and 
too well-sheltered, as liigh wii.tls are most cle- not that which is taken out of tho hole. Each 
structivc to the tree, indc[)endcntly of the loss hole should he filled up about one foot higher 
occasioned by tlio blowing off of fruit and flower, than tlie surrounding ground, to allow for the 
Whilst the iilantcr is clearing the ground, setting of the soil and the sinking of the tree, 
he may advautageoasly at the same time which, planted at this height, will in a few years 
be establishing nurseries ; for these tlie ground be found below the level. Over each hole thtis 
ought to be well-trenched and mixed with a filled up, a slied, made of atap leaves or other 
small quantity of thoroughly decfimposed ma- shelter, closed on two sides, east and west, and ; 
nure and burned earth, making up the earth projiortioncd to tUfe size of the plant, is to.be 
afterwards into beds of about three feet wide, erected. It is not a bad plan to leave an Open 
with paths between them for the convenience of sjiace in the centre of the top of each shed, 
wcedingand cleaning the young ])lants, and real- about twelve inches wide, by which the young 
ly go<^d plants, the produce of w(*n-.seJectcd seed, plant can obtain the benefit of the dew and 
will he a great saving of time and expense but gentle rains, which more than compensates for 
in the selection of seed the most perfectly ripe the few rays of sun that can only fall Upon it 
ami spherical nuts arc best. Oval long nuts whilst that body is vertical. After the sheds 
are to be rejected, particularly any of a pale have been completed, each hole should have 
colour atone end.' The seed ought to be put in added to it a couple of baskets of Wcll-decom-* 
the ground within twenty-four hours after being jxised manure, and an equal quantity of burned 
gathered, setting it about two inches deep in the earth, when all is ready for the Reception of 
beds already prepared, and at the distance of the plant, which having been get oUt, if tho 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, the whole nur- weather be dry will re(|uire watering for tin ^ 
seiy to be well-shaded both on top and sides, the days or a fortnight after, in fact until it takes 
earth kept moist and 'clear of weeds, and well the soil. The planter having set out all faia 
stnoked by burning wet grass or weeds in it once trees must not deem hia labours completed^ 
a weekj to 'drive away a veiy small moth-like they are only commencing. To arrive ihuii 
insect that is apt to infest young plants laying its far is simple and easy, but to patiently vTateh , 
eggs oh the leaf, when they become covered with and tend tho trees for ten years after, requires 
yellow spots, and perished if not attended to spec- all the enthusiasm already mentioned. About 
<fily. Washing the leaves with a decoction of three months after planting out, the young trees 
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foiming a ^cavity £qr tb^e dep^ition - 
larvae. The best mode of destroying them is 
to hang a portion of some anin^ substance, 
such as the entrdlls of a fowl, &h, &c., to the 
end of a pole tlimst through and protruding 
from the branches ; the ants will run along the 
pole and collect in immense quantities around 
the bait, when, by a lighted faggot, they can 
be burned by thousands. This repeated once 
or twice a day for a week or . so, will soon rid 
the tree of the invaders. In general one man 
for every one hundred trees will be found suffi- 
cient to care for the plantation, provided 
there be some four or five thousand trees. 
The nutmeg planter is under the necessity of 
keeping up nurseries throughout the whole of 
^jis operations for the re-placement of bad 
plants and redundant males. Of die latter ten 
and wi&out it a plantation cannot be carried j per cent, seems to be about the best proportion 
' on. The want of it would limit the cultivation j to keep, but completely dicecious trees are pre- 
in the ^ Straits* Settlements, and will arrest ■’ ferable. No pei-son can boast to get a plantation 
maxiy a planter, who having got his plantation j completely filled up and in perfect order much 
to look well up to the eighth year with very sooner than fifteen years. Of the first batch 
little manure, thinks he can go on in the ! planted, not more than one-half will turn out 
same manner. The nutmeg tree likes well all j perfect females, not taking into account monoc- 
sorts of manures, but that which is best suited | cious trees, already condemned. The tree shows 
for it seems to be well-rotted stable and cow- •• flower aboift the seventh year, but the longer it is 
yard manure, mixed with vegetable matter, ! before doing so, the better and stronger will it 
and when the tree is in bearing the outer \ be. The best trees do not show flower before 
covering of the nut itself is about one of the the ninth year, and one such is worth a score 


pSUl xoceiye great benefit if a small quimtity of 
" fish manure be given them. In the 

b six years they ought to be trenched round 
ree times, enlarging the circle each time, 
^ the trenches being dug (^e to the extremities 
^ of the roots, which genermly correspond to the 
ends of the branches, ahtd each new trench 
commencing where the old one terminated. 
Hiey must of course greatly increase in size as 
; the circle extends, requiring a proportionate 
qmuiti^ of manure, but the depth ought never, 
to be less than two feCt. The object of trench- 
ing is to loosen the soil and permit the roots to 
spread, otherwise the tree spindles instead of 
l^CQming broad and umbrageous. Manure is 
^yond. all other considerations the most im- 
to the welfare of the estate ; it is that 
i . gives quantity and quality of produce, 
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very best things to be thrown into the dtmg-pit, 

, Dead animals buried not too near the roots, also 
blodd, fish, and oil cakes are beneficial. Guano 
is of no use. All obnoxious grasses must be 
carefully kept from between the trees, and the 
termless grasses rather encouraged, as they 
keep the surface cool. The trunk of the tree 
to be carefully washed with soap and 
(teter'once a year to keep it clear of moss. 
Ikrasitical plants of the genus Loranthus are 
itey apt to attach themselves to the branches, 
ted if not removed do great inj ury . The insect 
memies^ of the tree are not very numerous. 


of the others. Dr. Oxley has seen several trees 
j yield more than 10,000 nuts each in one year, 
j whereas he does not believe that there is a plan- 
tation in the Straits that averages 1,000 from 
every tree. The experiment of grafting the tress, 
which at first view presents so many advan- 
tages, both in securing the finest quality of nut 
and the certainty of the sex, has stiU to he 
tried ih this cultivation. The * advantage 
gained would be w^orth any trouble, the quality 
of some nuts being so far above that of others 
it would make a difference beyond present cal- 
culation ; in short, 1,000 such picked trees would 


but it has a few white ants among the number, yield something equivalent to £4,000 a year, 
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llicy: seldom attack a vigorous plant, it is 
uj^ ^6 first symptoms of weakness or decay 
itet they commence their operations. Their 
rieirts may be dislodged from the roots of the 
^ solution of pig dung, to 

.Which thdy have a great aversion. There 


for £4 per tree would be a low estimate for 
such plants. An acre of land contains on an 
average 92 trees, and it is calculated an outlay 
of 300 dollars is required upon every acre to 
bring the tree to maturity ; but as not more 
than one-half of the trees generally turn but 


species of insects which lay their females, and as many others are destroyed by 
unless carefully watch- accident and diseases to which this plant is very 
removed, they commit great havoc liable, it makes the cost of each^ tree, by the 
tebngst Whe . trees. For this purpose it is time it yields fruit, about 8 dollite. The nut- 
abceuary to wash the leaves with a decoction meg tree begins to bear when about right years 
:>£ Tuba root, and syringe them by means of a old, but it gives no return for seve^ years 
bamboo , with lime and water, of the consistence longer ; and therefo|;;e to the qxpeuse of cultivar 
whitewash ; iim adheres to the leaves, and tion mustte added the interest of tha /capital 
remain Wter'several heavy showers, sunk. The plant being indigenous iny the 

hi •; the nest of the large red Moliiccas, the expense of cultivation 'teere is 
these collect and glue leaves togriher^ greatly less. As the fruit is brought in by 
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tbe gifikfiiierera, the mace ii careful^ rembt^dy 
pressed tpg^e^er and flattened on a board, 
eicposed to the sun for three ^or four days, it is 
then dry enough to be put by in the spice-house 
until required for exportation, when it is to be 
screwed into boxes, and becomes the mace of 
commerce. The average proportion of mace 
yielded in Singapore is one pound for every 433 
nuts. The nutmeg itself requires more care in 
its curing, it being necessary to have it well and 
carefully dried ere the outer black shell be 
broken. For this purpose the usual practice is to 
subject it for a couple of months to the smoke 
of slow fires kept up underneath, whilst the nuts 
are spread on a grating about eight or ten feet 
above. Care should be taken not to dry 
the nuts by too gi’eat a heat, as they shrivel 
and loose their full and marketable appear- 
ance. It is therefore desirable to keep the 
nuts, ' when first collected, for eight or ten 
days out of the drying-house, exposing them at 
first for an hour, or so to the morning sun, and 
increasing* the exposure daily until, th^ shako 
in the shell. The nuts ought never to be 
cracked until reciuired for exportation,' or they 
will be attacked and destroyed by a small 
weascl-likc insect, the larvm of which is deposit- 


spice plantations hero^ If a phbititfon beat^ 
tended to from the commencement aiid the trei!^. 
beinagoodlocality,theplanterwill uiidQubtedKr 
obtain an average of 10 lbs. of spice frbtn e^n 
tree from the fifteenths year ; this, at ah average 
price of 2s. per lb., is 25s. per annum, and 
he can have about seventy such trees in an acre. 
The total number of nutmeg trees in Singa{»^ - 
in 1848 was 55,925, of which 14,914 only ’ 
were in bearing. The produce of that year - 
was 4,085,361 nutmegs, or 23,600 lbs. lii’ 
weight. Plants were likewise sent to Ceylon 
and Cape Comorin. It does not appear that the 
climates of these two localities suit the nutmeg 
tree, as it requires rain, or at least a very damp 
climate throughout the year. The East India 
Company’s spice plantations in Pinang wer^^fi 
in 1824, and the trees were dispersed ovcv &e 
island. In 1843 there were 3,046 acres culti- 
vated with spice trees in Pinang and Province 
Wellesley, containing 233,995 nutmegs and 
80,418 clove trees, besides 77,671 trees in 
nurseries ready- to be planted out ; and by a 
similar statement from Singapore, which is how- 
ever not so complete, that 743 acres were cultivar 
ted, containing 43,544 nutmeg trees. The con- 
sumption of these spices in Great Britain was, on 


cd in the ovule, and, becoming the perfect 
insect, eats its way out, leaving the nut bored 
through and through, and worthlesss as a 
marketable commodity. Liming the nuts pre- 
vents this to a certain extent, but limed nuts 
arc not those best liked in tliie English market, 
whereas they are preferred in that condition in 
tlib United States, and on the Continent of 
Europe. When the nuts arc to be limed, it is 
simply necessary to have them well-rubbed 
over 'between the hands with powdered 
lime. By the Dutch mode of preparation, they 
are steeped in a mixture of lime and water for 
several weeks. This no doubt will preserve 
them, but it must also have a prejudicial effect 
on the flavour of the spice. After the nuts are 
thoroughly dried, whicn requires from six weeks 
to two months’ smoking, they cannot be too 
soon sent to market. But it is otherwise tvith 
the mace ; that commodity, when fresh, not 
being in esteem in the London market, seeing 
that they desire it of a golden colour, which it 
only assumes after a few months, whereas, at 
first when fresh it is blood-red, now red blades 
are looked 6pon with suspicion, and are highly 
injurious to the sale of ^the article. The nut- 
meg tree was sent from Bencoolen to Singapore, 
in the latter end of 1819. Sir Stamford Raffles 
shipped to the care of the resident commandant, 
Major Farquhar, 100 nutmeg plants, 25 larger 
ditto, and 1,000 nutmeg seeds, which were com- 
mitted to the char^ of Mr.lBrooks, a European 
gaideher, who was specially engaged by the 
Bast Gompany to look after their embryo 


' an average of four years ending 1841, nutmegs, 
1 1 21 ,000 lbs. ; mace, 18,000 lbs. ; cloves, 92,000 
lbs. 


Imported and Exported to and f rom Singapore, 



-d • 

1— 1 

|4 

F 

Growth of 
Singapore. 
Ficuls. 

Value of 
the native 
growth. 

1841 

227^ 

412 

184i 

i;3,32d 

1842 

258 

809 

551 

9,897 

1843 

1?Q^ 

249 

98| 

1,760 

1844 

62 

282 

230 

4,131 

1845 

41 

383 

342 

6,143 

1846 

79 

331 

252 

4,526 

1847 

139 

416 

277 

4,276 


Exported from Java, 

1830, piculs. . 1,304 piculs... 177 
1835, „ .. 5,022 „ .. 1,606 

1839, „ .. 5,027 „ .. 1,581 

1843, „ .. 2,133 „ .. 486 

In the Pinang papers for 1857, the Oaze^: 
gives the following statistics: The subjoinei 
table of the exerts of Nutmegs and Ma6#;| 
from Pinang during tlie last ten ofilcial yea^ 
shows a startling rate of increase. The - 
ports in 1855, 18$6, 4624 piculs of 
megs and 1340 of mace— exceed the 
produce of the Bandas in' 1855, wbie^ Dr^v 
Oxley states at 4,032 piculs of nutm^ aiid 
1,008 of mace. 
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of If^uJtmefjs and Mace durimj 10 yean. 


■ 

Official years. 

Xutmegs. 

§ 

s 

Total. 

Official years. 

S 

1846-47, picula 

1,510 

477 

1,006 

1851-52, picula 

2,626 

1847-43 . 

2,011 

€61i 

2,738 

1862-53 „ .. 

3,3J0 

1848-48 ,, .. 

2,178 

666 

2,844 

1853-54 ,. . 

2,70« 

1848-nO 

;i^,086 

656!2.742 

1854-65 „ ... 

3.294 

1850-61 „ .. 

2,564 

761!3,3l.'i 

1855-54 .. .. 

4.624 


886 :^5l I 
<8 1 3,801 
8HTi3.6:.6 
800 4,193 
1340lB,064 


Imports into ilie United Kimjdom of Nutnieys^ 
wild and cultivated. 



Imports 

Iba. 

Home Coo- 
sumption . 
lbs. 


Imports 
lbs. . 

lloinocoii- 

suTni)tion. 

\b». 

1847 

1848 
1848 

367,936 

336,420 

324,021 

160.657 
167, M3 
178,417 

1850 

1851 
iHDi 

315.126 

358,320 

357,94(1 

167,683 

194,132 

239,113 



Mace, 




Im^orla 

Consump* 

tiou. 

lbs. 


Imports 

lbs. 

COTlHUIllp- 

tloii. 

lbs. 

1847 

1848 
1840 1 

60.265 

47.672 

45,976 

18.821 

19,712 

20,605 

U;:>o 

1851 

1852 

77,337 

77,863 

61,696 

21,997 

21,695 

21,480 


Mace exported — Actual tjrawtii o f Shu/apore. 


1841, piOOlS...., 

26j^ 

.£ 583 

1 184.5, piculs.... 

71 

£1,616 

1843 „ .... 

72 

«, 1,616 1 

1816 „ .... 

H 

179 

1843 

401 

M 943 

1 1S17 

75 

«« l>661 

1844 

16.\ 

„ 359 1 






109 picula of ipuportcd luacc wcro o rcv-sliip- 
jKid in 1847. 40,000 Iba. of iiiiico v/f ro import- 
ed* into the United Kingdom from India in 
1848. The extremedy limited consumption of 
nutmegs and mace, and of the latter especially, 
over the world, as compared with other tropical 
exportable produce, which hius chocked and per- 
haps ever will continue to check any perma- 
nently large progressive increase of these spices. 
Tho Dutch confined the cultivation of the 
xmtmcg, when they got possc?ssion of tho Mo- 
luccas from the Portuguese, in the end of 
1508, to three distant islands. Lonthoir or 
great Banda, Banda Ncira, and Pulo Aye. 
The first of these presents a ridge of hills of 
various heights from one extremity to the 
otllcr, the sides of which are cut into ravines 
through which descend a few small streams, 
the oiily ones on the island. The island is 
crescent-shaped, is 9 miles long and 2^ miles 
across where widest. The highest hill on Banda- 
Neira, inlat.4°80' S., and long. 128° 18' E. of 
Paris docs not exceed 800 1’eot, and the south side 
is perfectly fiat. Gunong Api is a single island 
or cone 01 volcanic mattm* rising from a rocky 
b^e and separate from great Banda by a 
narrow channel. It has the appearance of a 
heap of cinders and two-thirds of it are per- 
fectly black and bare of all vegetation, while 
.U constant smoko rises from the crater. 

, ,LjBu1o Aye, according to Martin, and the S. 
of great IVtnda yield the best nutmegs, 
is 2J miles long and about 3^ wfies 
where widest. Pulo Aye is nearly cir- 
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culqir and» is about 1^ miles in diameter. 
Gunong Api, is so named from the teniblc 
volcano of which it consists Lonthoir is 
commonly called the ‘ high land,’ other islands 
are Kosingain, Pulo Aye and Pinang. The 
island of Rosingain has been little inhfibited 
since the extirpation of spice trees by the Com- 
pany in 1632, and the cultivation of the nutmeg 
is exclusively’ confined to Banda, Ijonthoir 
and Pull) Aye. Gunong Api is unfortunate 
on acct>unt of its frequent eruptions and its 
insalubrity. It lies near to Banda and Lonthoir. 
Eartliipiakes are frequent and ordinarily pre- 
cede or follow the eruptions. The strongest 
eruptions Avere in the following years: — 1598, 
1615, 1632, 1691, 1711,1749,1798,1820. 
That of 1691 Avas a t(;rrible one., Tlic inter- 
vals hetAvixt these periods of eruption are 
therefore consecutively ' 17, 17, 59, 20, 38, 49, 
22, and the general average; of these interArals 
is 31 years and a little more than amontli. 
Tho m<\st fatal eartliquakes took place in 1029, 
1683, 108(1, 1713 ami 1816. The intervals 
therefore are 54, 3, 57, 73 years respectively. 
Thence it appears that these convulsions arose 
from then; having been no vent for the lava. 
The Banda soil is stony. By tho above average 
of eruptions ami dating back to 1820, an erup- 
tion was exi)eeted somewhere about 1857. 
Mr, Muii for 1750 rated the tAtal produce of 
the islands at 250,000 lbs, of nutmegs besides 
mace. The Dutch author StaA'orinus acquaints 
us that tho annual average produce during the 
early part of tlie 18th century AA^as 700,001^) lbs. 
(Dutch) of nutmegs, and 180,000 lbs. (do.) of 
mace. But he adds, that in the year 1778 a 
hurricane destroyed all the trees excepting 

8.000 Avliich last number yielded an annual 
produce of’ 30, (^00 lbs. of nutmegs with the 
iLsual proportion of mace. Allowing 10 per 
cent, of trees for males, whicli is a very small 
projH>rtion Avheii trees liavc not from the first 
been regularly and systematically planted the 
productive ones will have thus yielded 4^ lbs. 
per tree of nutmegs. But of these 8,000 were 
all bearing or female trees the rate per tree 
would be O 4 lbs. nutmegs. Mr. Martin esti- 
mated the produce prcAuously to the above year 
(perhaps the year immediately preceding it) at, 
tor Europe 250,000 lbs. nutmegs ; for India 

100.000 lbs. and mace 80,000 lbs., Avhich would 
admit of a total produce of about 350,000. lbs. 
nuts, the best sorts only being sent to Europe. 
This quantity of 700,000 lbs. has reference to 
die beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
Englisli market was not then so particidar as to 
qu^ity as it afterwards became so tliat probably 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were sent to Europe about this 
period. If the 8,000 trees yielded 30,000 
lbs., then there were 168,000 trees in the 
early part of tho above conturj* Put the 
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rate of bearing here brought forward docs not lowest 1,171 piculs or 158,085 11^ English, 
quite tally with subsequent reported averages, reckoning 185 English lbs. pet* Dutch picul. 
In Dutch official records, Puly Aye aftbrded The average of the ten yeara ending in 1845 
the best nutmegs and yielded annually from was 4,086 Dutch piculs or 026,388^ Ibsi. English 

45.000 trees the quantity of 130,000 lbs. or 3^^ per annum, being 73,614 lbs. at least less tlian 

lbs. (Dutch it is 8upix)sed) per tree of nuts, the average of the Dutch writer Stavorinus for 
Major Thom stijites that the cultivation of the the middle or earlier part of the 17th century, 
nutmeg was confined to Lontlioir or the Great Of late years, all the mitinegs of a fair mer- 
Ilanda, Ncira and Pulo Aye, which last island chantablc quality have bccii sent direct to 
he takes to be 1^ mile in diameter. lie also Holland — and the inferior starts Imve been con- 
allots to its area 45,459 trees, which on a rough verted into nutineg soap. It is ni )t clearly shown 
calculation would give about 37 trees to an however whore the line lies which cuts off these 
acre, for more could hardly without great inferior nuts. The lucdium sorts cliicfiy go to 
crowding have been on the area. China and to tho Eastca-u Archipelago. 

Indeed, with advertance to irregularities and The rcjturns obtained for 1844-5 showed 
breaks in the surface, the trees may have been then in Penang and Province Wellesley upwards 
still more closely packed. He states the average 1 of fifty plan tain ms having from .200 bearing 
n-oduce in 1810 tc^ have been for all the islands, ' female trees up to 12,000 besides 390 nutmeg 

800.000 lbs. of nutmegs, 85,000 lbs. ot mace, gardens varying in tlieir contents from 10 up to 

The produce has ever been subject to great 200 bearing truths. The total of bearing female 
fiuctuations, owing to various causes, the most trees was upwards of 70,000. But a large 
prominent of which were the eruptions of increase has taken pliu^e since that year, 
volcanos and earthquakes. We have seen that Comma fUion . — It would be difficult to ex- 

iri 1772 a hurricane nearly annihilated tlie plan- hihit currcctly tho average consumption of nut- 
tations — and in 1811. a severe storm destroyed j megs and mace in the various quarters of the 
much fruit. Eruptions of tho volcano and world. There arevin fact hut very partial data 
devastating eartlvpiakcs have occurred at no for a computation of it. 

very wide intervals — high winds frequently Crawfurd averages the produce at 65 ozs. 
diminish the crops greatly. Sulphureous ours avoirdupois of nuts and mace together per tree, 
sometimes blast the trees. Some of the hills which, (leductiiig | for mace, will leave nearly 3 
even are more or less incrusted with nutmeg, lbs. of niitmegs f ‘or each bearing tree. Tlio weight 
'fhe nutmeg decrease in size and weight as the of a given quantity of nutmegs in the sliell to the 
tree advances in age after a varying period, same when lr(*e(l I’roin it is as 73 to 50 nearly. 
The Dutch derive their nutmegs and mace for ‘ The mace may Ixj assumed to he about three 
exportation from the Bandas, Celebes, Palem- and lhrec*-fii‘(;hs of the whole. The Dutch used 
bang and Bencoolen in Sumatra and *Java, tx> allow 12^ per cent, loss in curing the. nut- 
hut scantily from the latter island, and perhaps megs and mace, and the loss aftcrwaivls by waste 
a few other but insignificant localities. But and accident at ono-third ol* the whole, which 
the proportion of the Moluccas or Banda pro- last, however, appears to be a very high esti- 
duce to that of. these or other places, a;id which mate if confined tef curing and transporting, 
last is termed free, is nearly as 100 to 11. Out of 1,000 nutmegs the produce of any 
The mercantile monopoly nuts and mace arc single tree, there will be i^nly about 500, which 
sent to Europe and the inferi' *r sorts are^cruslied will be of value. 

and the oil is converted into nutmeg-soap, an Dr. Oxley {Jonnuil Iml, Arch., FoZ.. xi,jp. 
article which has not yet perhaps been ai»pre- 657), observes tliat good trees yield 10 lbs. of 
ciated in England, but might possibly be con- spice after the 1 5th year. This doubtless includ* 
verted to some useful piirpi^se. The cultivation tnl mace, and if so tho }.n*o(hice In nutmegs would 
of tlic nutmeg in Java is free, and about a. d. be aller a deduction of | for mace, 8jJ lbs. X)er 
1830 ago the number of trees then jdanted female tree. 

out was about 40,000. In 1816, which was Mr. Crawfurd has stated tho cost of cul- 
eight years before Bencoolen wes given up tivating nutmegs in the Bandas, is at 8 
to the Dutch, it was reijorted officially by dollars llie iiicul. If it had been found 
Lunisdaine that there ^were then at that sta- practicable by tho Dutch to raise the nutmeg 
tion 26,049 hearing trees. The estimate for at so low a figure, all corn 2 >etition with them' 
1825 was an addition to these of 15,000 trees, would have been at an end. It is likely that 
making the total to he 41,049, and for the sue- wlien foreigners first resorted to these islands 
ceeding years the expected produce^ was rated they obtained only the nutmegs which the 
at 128,000 lbs. of nutmegs, besides mace, woods atforded, as no cultivation had begun 
Thfe highest produce in nutmegs of any one until a period long subsequent to their advent, 
year from 1825 to 1845 both inclusive, was It may be premised that the Moluccas pos- 
8>168 piculs, or lb$. English 1,101,303, and the sesa no other produce in such quantity of suffl- 
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i^ent consequence to attract trade, and that the | the ^roas profit derived from those ^Id. In 
Jia^n which holds them must tack on to the ' 1814, when in possession of the English tltc 
'tiost of raising the tree that of protecting these i number of nutmeg trees planted t>ut were esti- 
islands. j mated at 670,500, of which 480,000' were in 

Martin acquaints us that when he was Kesi- I bearing including 65,000 moUsecious trees, 
dent at Amboyna there were 2,160 slaves in I The produce of the Moluccas has been reckon- 
the nutmeg plantation. ed at from 6 to 7 hundred thousand lbs. per 

Statisties of Nutmegs.— In the beginning of . annum, of which one-half goes to Europe, and 
the 19th century nutmeg-planting was intro- • al»‘»nt one-fburth that quantity of mace. The 
duced into Pinang, a nrnnbcr of spice plants ■ “»l>"rt8 into Java from the Eastern Archipelago 
having been imported from Amboyna by the I in 1843, consisted of nutmegs 740-83 piculs, and 
East Iiidia Company. The Government .after i >«ace 21 8-06 piculs, and the exerts consisted 

some time, sold their gardens in which they had ' nutmegs 2,133*29 piculs, and ot mace 486-63 

planted the clove aiid nutmeg trees, but the ■ picftls. The amount of nutmegs exported from 
cultivation would appear to have made little , ^^va during the 10 years ending inl834 aver, 
progress at first, as in 1810 we find that there , yearly about 352,226 lbs., and during the 
weril only about 13,000 trees on the island, a | eleven years during 1845 about 664,060 Ihs. 
few hundreds being all that were in bearing. , yearly* The quantity of mace exixirted during 
4n 1818 the number of bearing trees Inul the first period averaged 94,304 lbs. yearly, and 
increased to 6,900. Tii 1843 there were 75,402 ' during the last 169,460 lbs. yearly. 'Hie pro- 
trees in bearing, and 11 1,289 not in bearing, j duce of the Straits’ Settlcmeiifs in 1842 was 
besides males and 52,510 nurseries. The num- ! reckoned at nutmegs 147,034 lbs., and mace 
her of bearing trees in Province Wellesley in j 44,822 lbs., thus being more than equal to the 
1843 was 10,500, notbeiu-ing 7,307, besides , whole consumption of Great Britain. The rest of 
males, and a number in the nursery, q’lic . huropeitha8beenestimatcdtake8about280,000 
total number of nuts produced by the Pinang ; nutmegs, and 33,000 lbs. of mace, India 

and Province Wellesley trees in 1842 wore about 216,000 lbs. of nutmegs and 30,000 lbs. 
18,560,281, and 42,866 lbs. of mace. Nutmeg of rnace, and China about 15,000 lbs. nutmegs 
' trees were first introduced into Singaiwrc in uiid about 2,000 lbs. ol mace. As these quau- 
1818. In 1843 the total number of trees were ‘ides, however, would leave a surplus production 
estimated at 43,644, of which 6,317 were in of nutmegs alone, above 250,000 lbs., it is pro- 
bearing, the produce being stated at 842,328 they arc now considerably under the real 

nuts. In 1848, according to the table given by amounts. In ten years from 1 832 to 1842, the 
Dr. Oxley, the total numhor of trees planted exports of nutmegs and mace from Pinang were 
out was estimated at 55,925, of which the I trebled, and from the very great extension m 
numbera in bearing were 14,914 and the | ‘I'C cultivation which is constantly going on, it 
produce 4,085,361 nuts besides mace, which is ''8. probable that the same result at least 
estimated at about 1 lb. for cvei-y 433 nutmegs. | will take place in the ten years succeeding^to 
Piiring the occupation of Bencoolen by the above period, viz: from 1S42 to ]8f)2. 
English, the nutmeg and clove were introduced these ten years from .1832 to 1842, the 

from the Moluccas, and in 181b the number Pi'i^e of nutmegs in Pinang lell Irom 10 and 12 
of nutmeg trees were stated, at 109,420, regard- <l«^lars per thousand, to Irom 4 to 5 dollars per 
ing their present number wc have no informa- thousand: 

tion. The average quantity of nutmegs annually The nutmeg is a beautiful tree, pretty in 
sold by the Dutch East India Company in Europe form, foliage, blossom and bearing, rising to 
during the 18th century has been estimated at a height of 25 to 30 feet, occasionally 50 feet. 
250,000 tbs., besides about 100,000 tbs. sold in The fruit to within a few days of ripening might, 
India. Of mace the average quantity sold in had it a pink cheek, be readily mistaken for the 
Europe was reckoned at 90,()00 lbs. per annum peach. When the nut inside is ripe, the fniit 
and 10,000 lbs. in India. The trade although • splits down the centre and remains half^opcn, 
so jealously guarded by the Dutch, was never ! disclosing the bright crimson mace that enwraps 
been a very profitable one to them, the ex- | the nut. In a few days, if not gathered in, the 
.. penses being heavy. In 1779 the charges at j fruit opens wider and tbe nut with the mace 
Banda amounted to f. 146,170 and the re- j around it, drops to the ground leaving the fruity 
venues derived from the duties on imports, &c.^ ! husk still hanging to the tree, till it withers awny 
to f. 9,350,' leaving an excess on the charges and falls off. When the nuts are collected, the 
of f. 136,820 to be deducted from the profit mace is carefully removed and placed in the 
the spices ; and the large quantities of species sun to dry. Beneath the mace is a thin hard 
^fr^uently burned in Holland, on which heavy I shell containing the nutmeg which is not 
eh^'ges for freight, &c.,miist have been incurred, ; broken until the nuts are prepared for shipment, 
must have also ibrmed a serious deduction from i A good tree yields 600 nuts yearly, about 
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S lbs. weight. A wild nutmeg grows in Damxna, i 
Aniboyna, Ceram,- Obi, New Guinea, Gillolo, of ^ 
an elliptical shape, an'inchor inch long. M ; 
officinalis, MarU^ is used in Brazil. Acrodicli- , 
diiini camara, Schomh., yields a Iruit known as j 
tlic Camara also Ackani nutmeg of Guiana ; | 
tlie clove nutmeg and the Brazil nutmeg. The 
calabsish nutmeg is Irora the Moreodora myris- 
tica. In the Archipelago a species of myristica 
called Dungan and another M. spuria are sub- 
stituted. M. tornentosa, Hooker aiid Thommn, 
is the nutmeg tree of Penang, M. malabanc^a, 
Lam., and M. .attenuata. Wall., arc indigenous 
to the forests of the Concan and Malabar. M. 
amygdalina, Wall., a native of Martaban and 
Moulmein, is supposed to be identical witli 
M. attenuata. It is M. malabarica that yields 
the Malabar nutmegs of commerce. 

Butter of Myristica moschata, 

Ju])liul ka tael, IItnd. 1 Jajikarra noono, Tel. 
Jadipootrie tilum, Tam. | 

is obtained by expressi«m Irom the nutmeg, 
it has an aromatic smell from the volatile oil it 
contains. It is a solid oil in cakes, extracted 
from the nutmeg by expression ; a yellow and 
volatile oil is also obtained. — Dr. ().rlet/\^ 
Journ. Ind. Arch., 'p. 014 ; Letter from IL B. \ 
Martin, llcddent at Amhoyna, to the Baprenw : 
(Movernment, dated 24//t March 1812; Loids\ 
^araivak,p. 21 0 ; Captain Dame ; CShavgh., 
p, 400; Qcertn , ; Major TJmns lieports, 1814 ; 
IHalory of Java ; M. E. J. li . ; BimmomV^ 
Diet . ; Bikmore, p. 249 ; Cameron, pp. 105-0 ; 
Penang Gazette, Nov. 1848 ; Jour. Ind. 
ArJi^, Vol. V, No. 8, August 185 1 ; Bimmonds ; 
CraivfurJs Diet., 2^. 305 ; At. E. ; Bom/m/e, 
America, p. 155 ; Food and its adulteration, p. 
41)8; I'omlinson; Present state of Banda, 181 B ; 
Count Ilogendorp Coup Joel stir le isle de Java, 
fS'r., ; Singapore Free Press, 14//i Die. 1818'; 
Defence of Ihe East India Trade, written in 
1821, supposed hy 'Jlios. Mun. 

NUTMEG, MALE. 

Kaypliiil, Giiz , Iliim. 

A native of the Moluccas, and frequently to 
be met with in some of the woods of Southern 
India. It is covered with a hard shell, pro- 
vided with a pale arillus. It is one and a half 
to two inches long, elliptical, the parenchyme 
devoid of"^ marbling. Its odour is weak, and 
flavour disagreeable. Its properties are analo- 
gous to tliat of the true nutmeg, but the oil is 
so inferior in^proportion, that it is but of little 
oommercial vahie. It is thought that it might, 
however, be greatly improved by cultivation. 
They ' are procurable in most Indian bazaars. — 
Faulkner. 

NUTMEG OIL. 

*1 s-iphnl-ka-te], IIikd. | Jagikarra nima, Tsl. 

Jadikai enne, Tam. 

The nutmeg contains a fixed or solid oil, and 


• NUWJ^RA ELLIA. 

a volatile oil both of which are u^ for medi- 
cal purposes, Of the former there are two 
varieties ; the English, which is the bostjl occurs 
in pieces of about | lb. in weight, wrapped in 
leaves of the banana, it has a uniform reddish 
colour inside, and the Dutch imported fij>m 
the Moluccas chiefly, in larger pieces, wrapped 
in leaves or paper, and of a lighter colour. — 
Waterston : Faulkner. 

NUTMEG PIGEON, sec Coluinbidaj. 

NUTMEG TREE, Eno. Myristica moschata. 

NUTMEG, WIl.D, Exa. Pyrrhosia hors- 
fieldii. Blame. 

NUTNA, also Nut’h, the nosc-jcwel, even lo 
mention this is considered a breach of delicacy. 
Colonel Tod states that, as a token of the fidl 
confidence reposed in him, he wa,s told that, 
“ Shordd you even send to the queen’s apartment 
and demand her necklace or nutna, it shall be 
granted.” — Tod^s Rajasthan, Vhl, j, p). 4S1. 

NUT OIL, Oils of Corylus coturiia or 
Jiiglans regia. 

NUTS A, a tribe, in lat. 21° 20' N., and long. 
09° E. with LaAva and Shans on the north. 

NUTS, ACIIEEN, are the betel nut, boiled, 
of very inferior cpiality, cliiefly used by tlie 
lower classes in the South of India and arc in 
no demand at Madras : sold from 35 to 50 Us. 
a candy. 

N UTS, COLUMBO, are raw betel nuts ; sold 
everyAvliero and are (fliiefly used by the Kayala 
mahornedans. 

N UTSI U AG U M, Tam , Cum i ru im cyminum . 

NUrrALLIA GKANDTFLORA, a pretty 
plant, Avhen in blossom, resembling the poppy ; 
they shordd be grown in a light j-ieli soil, of 
A^cgctible mould, the colour of the flowers is 
pink, purple, red and purple. — liiddell. 

NUTTI CHUUI, Taaf. Spermacoccliispida, L. 

NUTTY, Tam. I'hc srvim or sound in the 
bellies of fish, the swimniing bladder. That of 
Madras is obtained .from the Codoovah mih 
and Koorakathalay min. It is sold at 8 Rupees 
p(?r maund of 8 viss, or 100 Rupees per 
candy. This is bouglit by merchants and 
ex[)ortcd to China Avliero it is used to polish 
silk and crockery ware. . * 

NUVULU, Tkl. Sesamum indicum, Linn. 

NUVIJ-PATRIKA, Sans. From nuvu, nine, 
and patra, jeaves. 

NUVU-RATNA, Sans. From nuvu, nine,, 
and ratna, a jewel. See Nau-ratni. • 

NUVVU, Ti4l. Sesamum indicum, L. ; 
orientale, B. iii, 100. 

NUWA, Bukm. Gossypium arborcum, Linn, 

NUWAB, Ar., IIiND., Pers. The nabob of 
I Europeans, a title amongst maliomcdazis of 
India. 

NUW-AITI, a mobanicdan tribe. 
NUWERAELLIA, 7® 3'; 81® 62', asani- 
tarium in tlie interior of Ceylon. 
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KOOlU, Tbi.. tiryonia 

dcabra. ^ ^ 

NUWULU, Tel. Gingelly seed. 

NUX VOMICA. 

Nux vomica, or Kooclila Strychnos nux vomica, 
tree. Lmn 

Falus Main, Kliunak>ul- Joracatc'liori, Kuolila, Gtiz- 
kalb, Abai). Hind* 

Jao7. ill kai, „ Izaniki, Falus Mahi, Teh. 

Ktu^hla tree, A nolo-Hino. Ciilaka, Kiitaka, X^esharnos. 
Kuchla, liKNd. tibujum, Sans. 

Matsiti, Cin.v. Kodakadduruattn, Stnuh. 

Kiicbla, Dtjk. Yotti cottay, Tam. 

roiikin iiut,Dogbaiio, Knu. Mustig lionzaMusadi vittii 
Noix vomiquo, Fh. Tkl. 

The Nux vomica is the nut of Stryclinos nux 
vpmica. Its wood was supposed by Dr. Chris- 
ti^pn to be often substituted for Lignum colu- 
brintim, snake wood. Its bark is often sold in 
Calcutta as that of the liohunatree, Soymida 
febrifuga. Nux vomica was early used as a 
medicine by the liindoos ; by whom its proper- 
ties must have been investigated long belbre it 
could be known to Ibreign nations. It is the 
1/arakec of Persian works on Materia Medica, 
but there is doubt res]»e<;ting its name in Avi- 
cenna. Khanuk-al-kiilb, dog-killer, and Falixis 
mahee, fish-scale, arc other Arabic names. But 
under the name of Jouz-al-Kiie or Emetic 
UUt, Dr. Koylc obtained the fruit of a Riibia- 
ceous shrub. Dr. Pereira thinks that the Nux 
mechil of Serainon is Nux vomica ; but in Per- 
sian works this name is applied to a Datura. 
The plant is a moderate-sized tree, with a 
short crooked trunk. Branches irregular, the 
young ones long and flexuose, with smixith 
dark-green hark. Wood white, closq-grained, 
and bitter. Leaves opposite, with short pe- 
tioles, oval, smooth and shining, 55 to 5-ncrvcd, 
differing in size. Flowers small, grccnish- 
. white, in terminal corymbs. Calyx f5-tootlied. 
Gorol funnel-shaped ; limb 5 cleft, valvate. 
Stamens 5 ; filaments short, inserted over the 
bottom of the divisions of the calyx : anthers 
oblong, lialf exserted. Ovary 2-cel led, with 
xhaiiy ovules in ea^h cell, attached to the 
thickened centre of the partition. Style equal 
to the corol in Icngtli. Stigma capitate. Berry 
round, smooth, about the size of an orange, 
centered with a smooth somewhat hard fragile 
shall, of a rich orange colour when ripe, filled 
^ith a soft white gelatinous pulp, in which are 
i^niersed the seeds attached to a central phv- 
centa. Seeds peltate or ' shield-like, slightly 
hollowed on one side, convex on the other, 
about I of an inch in diameter, and about 2 
lilies in thickness, thickly covered with silky 
ash-colpuifed hairs attached to a fibrous testa, 
which envelopes the kernel composed of horny 
bitter albutnen, of the form of the seed^nd of 
the embryo imbedded in a hollow in its cir- 
cumference. It is a native of the Indian Archipe- 
lagpand of the forests of the Peninsula of India, 
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as well as of ihe toutheni pai^ of 
Presidency, as neaar Midhapor6.^j%sn&. .a^u/ 
Eberin., 209 ; St. and Ch.^ xi, 52. ; Eaxh, 
Cortym., i, t. 4 

NUZUR-O-NYAZ, Ar. Vows and obUtions. 

N QZZUR, All. An offering from an inferior 
to a superior. Nuzzerana, a fee for investiture; 
a succession fee: Nuzzerana, or * relief, ’ marks 
the original emanation of a grant, and in 
Mewar was fixed at one year’s revenue of the 
state. — T(kVs IVaueh, p. 480. 

NWAY IlNYO, Burm. Tlmnhergia, 

NWAY-KA-ZWON a PIIOO, Bijrm. Ca- 
lonyction roxburghii, G. Don. 

NWAY NEE, Burm. Afgyreia capitata, 

Chomf. 

N’WY-KTIYO, Burm. Glycyrrhiza glabra, 
'Linn. 

NY A, Burm. ^schynomcne paludi>sa.. 

NYAJ^, Hind. A term applied to converts 
to mahomeclanism. The Nyaid or proselytes 
from raj])ut or other hindoo trilies are Zjhiit ; 
Ra jur; Oomra; Soomra; Mair or Mer ; Mor or 
Mohor ; Baluch ; Lumria or Looka; Suinaicha; 
Mangulla ; 15aggrcah : Dabya ; Jobya; Kairmeo, 
Jangurea : Ooiiclur, Beromee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri, 
Chrendea; Kbossa, Sudani; Lohaiia. Tliesc 
converts are ferocious and intolerant. 

NY AG AON RFBAI. Luchmun Sing, one 
of the banditti leaders of Buudelctind, wtis in- 
duced to surrender on j)romisc of pardon. — 
Etnjofje^mnts and Sunniids. 

NYA-G YEE, Burm. Morinda. 

NYAI RATU KIDUL, see Karang bollang. 

NYAIN, Hind. Loamy land to which ma- 
nure £ind irrigation are applied. 

NYAMDAL, Taxusbaccata. The Himalayan 
year. 

NYAMDAL, Hind. Taxus baccata. 

NYx\N, Tibetan. Ovis ammon, is found in 
Ladak, oidy in the most inaccessible places, 
near the snow limit. 

NYAN, Burm. Desmoduim, stpedes, 

NYA-PEE or Gnor-pee, Burm. The Balach- 
ang of the Malays, a compound of several kinds 
of small fish. Putrescent fish, in some shape or 
other is a condiment among all the races from 
the mountains of Sylhet to the isles of the 
Archipelago. 

NYAR, a river near Chandpoor in the Al- 
morah district. 

NYAR, a river near the Cossyah hills. 

. NYASA, a form of ejaculation made with 
a short and mystic prayer, to the heart, the 
head, the crown of the .head, and the eye, as 
Cm I Sirase Namah ! Om I salutation to the 
head, with the addition of the Kavacha, the 
armour or syllable Phat, and the Astra, the 
weapon or syllable Hum. The entire mantra, 
the prayer or incantation, is then, Om Sirase 
Namah, Hum, Phat. The Nyosa ceremony is 
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performed at the time of worship (pooja,) and 
consists of a number, of curious, minute, and 
almost unde^able motions of the hands and 
fingers, (whiTe the person repeats prayers,) such 
as touching the eyes, ears, choulders, mouth, 
nose, head, breast, &c., doubling find twisting 
the hands, fingers, &c. — Him. Th.^ Vbl. u,p. 53. 

NYASA, Sans. A deposit, from nee, prep, 
and us, to throw. 

NYAYA, Sans. Justice; from nee, prep, 
and ay, to move. 

NYAYA, the philosophy of the hindoos, a syl- 
logism. This school of philosophy, or logical sys- 
tem of Gautam, correspond^ with the dialectic 
school of Xenophanes. It is one of the six 
orthodox schools of the hindoos, the other two 
being the Mimans of Jeimuni, and the IV^mans 
or Vedant of Vyasa. Of the philosphical 
schools it will be sufiicient here to remark, that 
the first, Nyayu, seems analogous to the Peri- 
patetic; the second, ^someti fries called Vaisi- 
shica or Vaiseshka to the Ionic ; the two Mi- 
mansa, of which the second is often distin- 
guished by the name of Vedanta to the Plato- 
nic; the first Saiichya to the Italic, and the 
second, or Patanjala, to the Stoic philosophy ; 
so that Gautama corresponds with Aristotle, 
Kanada with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, 
Vyasa with Plato, Kapila with Pythagoros, 
and Patanjali with Zeno; but an accurate 
comparison between the Grecian and Indian 
schools would require a considerable volume. 
The original works of those philosophers are 
•very succinct ; but like all the other shastras, 
they are explained, or obscured by Upadarsana, 
or commentaries, without end. It results, fiom 
this analysis, of hindoo literature, that the 
Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, Purana, Dharma, 
and Darshana, are the six great shastras, in 
which all knowledge, divine and human, is sup- 
posed to be comprehended. The word shastra, 
derived from a root signifying to ordain, means 
generally an ordinance, and particularly a 
sacred ordinance, delivered by inspiration: 
properly, therefore, the word is applied only to 
sacred literature. The sudras, or fourth class 
of hindoos, are not permitted to study the six 
proper shastras beibrementioned ; but an 
am^e field remains for them in the study of 
profane literature, comprised in a multitude of 
popular books, which correspond with the 
several shastras. All the tracts on medicine 
must, indeed, be studied by the Vaidyas, or 
hereditary physicians, who have often more 
learning, with far less pride, than any of the 
humans; they are usually poets, gramma- 
nans, rhetoricians, moralists; and may be 
esteemed, in genei^, the most virtuous and 
i amiable of the hindoos. See Veda, Vidya. . 

IjTTAtJ, BuBif. Morinda exserta. 

]^AU HW£E» Bxrsir. Morinda, 

US 


NYCTANTHKS AiLMBAC. 

NYAUPOOR, near Cbangaon in: Comillah. 

NYAZ, Ak. Mohurrum kee the mo- 

hunum oblations. Nyaz oollah, offerings in 
the name of God. Nyaz nissool, offeryigs in |^e 
name of the prophet Mahomed. 

NYCTAGINEuE, Euldell. See Pisonia 
grandis. 

NYCTANTHES ANGUSTIFOLIA,Ztnn. 
Syn. of Jasminum angustiiblium, Va/tl,, Willd» 

NYCTANTHES ARBOR TRISTIS, Linn. 

Scabrita soabra, fahl. Parilium arbor-tristis, 
Scabrita triflora, A., Afarf. Garin 

Kuri, of Beas. Square stalked nyctan- 

Shioli, Singahar, Rbno. thes, Eno. 

Hseik-ba-lu, Burm. Pahar-butti, Mahr. 

Hursii^, Can. Manjapu-maram, Malbal. 

Laduri, CuBNAii. Pakuru, Ravi. 

Keysur, Duk. Sephalica, Sans. 

Night-flowering jasmine, S^pala, shephalica, Sinoh. 

Eno. Pughaltimalli, Tam. 

Sorrowful nyctanthos, „ Poghadamullay, Thl. 
Tree of mourning, „ Kaiu chiya, Pari, also 

Parijotamu, Tib. 

This is a tall shrub with rough scabrous 
leaves, well-known tor the delicious though 
evanescent perfume of its fiowers. The tubes 
of their corollas, called in Hindoo! (Dundee), 
are of a fine rich yellow colour and are em- 
ployed alone or in conjunction with Parasam 
fiowers (Butea frondosa), in preparing a beauti- 
ful though transient bright yellow-^ye, much 
sought after by the mahomedans for dyeing 
their turbans, and used for dyeing silks especi- 
ally, it produces a good yellow colour, and 
compounds with reds, into a pleasing series of 
flame salmon and orange colours, l^e flowers 
called Dunda poo, Tel., are used for giving a 
scent to cloths. Buchanan mentions the pro- 
duct as the powder scattered at the Iloli feast. 
In Ajmeer, the tubes of the corolla are used, 
under the name of ‘ kesru,’ to dye buff or ‘ 
orange colour. This plant is very abundant, 
wild, at the foot of the Vindhya range, wheve 
the green tough stalks are used to m^e large 
grain baskets of. The tree of mourning, is 
sometimes called night-blooming flower, and 
is as great a favorite in India as in the ^uth- 
ern States of America. Its delicate orange 
and white blossoms pour the most delicious 
fragrance on the evening air, and theVi fall in 
showers, bedewing the earth’s cold bosom with 
sweetness. Its flower is held sacred to Siva. — 
Lrs. ffShaughnessy^ p. 436; J. L. Stewart; 
Aina. Mat. Med., p. 148 ; Irvine ; Gen. Med. 
Top., p. 172; Mason; Bhodds MSS.; BedU 
dome and Macdonald ; PoweWe Hand-bodkif 
rol.i,p.US. 

NYCTANTHES HIRSUTA, Li^in., aim/, 
Nyctanthes multiflora, Burm., and Nyetail^hi^ 
pubescens, Betz., ^so the Jasminum hiisa|fr|fr^ 
Linn., are syns. of Guettarda speciosa, LicA. \ 
NYCTANTHES SAMBAC, Linn. of 
Jasminum sambac, Ait. 
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, NYMPHiBA. 

TBIFLORA, Bum. Sjn. 

' "of jasmii^&m an^ VaJd,^ Willd. 

NYIJE, Tam., Tel. Ghee. 

NYL-GHAU, Hikb. Portax pictus. 

NYCTAGINACE^, Lindl. The marvel of 
Peru tribe of plants comprising : 2 gen., 5 sp., 
viz., 4 Pisonia and 1 Oxia. 

NYCTICEBUS BENGALENSIS, Qeoff,, 
Bly, Syn. of Nycticebus tardigradus, 

Jerdon. 

NYCTICEJUS ATRATUS, Bly. Syn. of 
Scotophilus fuliginos\is, Jerdon. 

NYCTICEJUS FLANEOLUS, Nyc- 

ticejuB luteus, Bly. 

NYCTICEJUS ISABELLINUS, Uorsf. 

NYCTICEJUS TICKELLI, Bly. Syn. of 
Murina formosa, Jerdon, 

NYCTICORAX GARDENI, the Night He- 
■ ron of Europe, Asia ; Africa, North America ? 

. or a species at least barely separable, is very 
common in India. The Nycticorax, genus of 
birds, is of the order Grallatores, as under : 

Suh-fam. — Ardeinao, 1 gen., 7 sub-gen., 19 
sp., viz : 4 Ardea, 6 Herodias, 1 Butorides, 1 
Ardeola, 1 Nycticorax, 1 Tigrisoma, 1 Botau- 
Tus, 4 Ardetta. 

NYCTINOMUS BENGALENSIS, Geoff, N. 
dilatatus, Horef,^ and N. tenuis, Ilorsf.y arc 
syns. of Nyctinomus plicatus, Jerdon, 

NYCTERIBIA, a singular parasitic crea- 
ture which appears to have neither head, anten- 
nas, eyes, nor mouth. It moves by rolling 
itself rapidly along rotating like a wheel on tlie 
extremities of its spokes, or like the clown in a 
pantomime, hurling himself forward on hands 
and feet alternately. It was first discovered only 
on a few European bats. Joinvillc figured one 
which he found on the large rousctte or fly- 
ing-fox, and says he had seen another on a bat 
of the same family. Dr. Templeton observed 
them in Ceylon in great abundance on the 
figure of the Scotophilus Coromandelicus. — 
Tennent*s Sketches of Nat, His, of Ceylonyp, 20. 

NYCULA, see Pandu, Polyandry. 

NYEE, Tam., Tel. Ghee. 

NYMPHiGA, a genus of plants, the type of 
the natural order Nymphacese. There are 
upwards of 20 species of this genus described. 
They have all large floating leaves, with white, 
red,, or blue flowers, which appear at the sur- 
fyyoe of the water. Griffith says Ithere are two 
different species of water lily in the Tenasserim 
Province. The N 3 rmphace 8 B or water-lily tribe, 
are all floating plants and dispersed through 
most waxta parts of the world. Their stems 
are bitter and astringent and contain a con- 
siderable quantity of fiecula, which may be 
used as food. Nymphsea alba, the common 
white water-lily, is a native of ditches, pon^, 
and lakes throughout Europe, and is abundant in 
Great Britian. The flowers are white, and ac- 


cording to Linhseiis, opep themselves in the 
morning at seven o’clock, and close thbm at 
four o’clock in the evening. The roots of the 
white water-lily contain an astringent prin. 
ciple, which renders them useful in dyeing. 
They also contain starch, and on this account 
swine feed on them, although other animals 
reject them. A variety of this plant occasion- 
ally met with called Alba minor, has smaller 
flowers and leaves than the species. It ig 
found in tanks in India, and grown as the 
rest of the species. The Nymphsea nelumbo is 
considered, on account of its beautiful appear- 
ance, a sacred plant, and pleasing to the gods. 
The images of idols were often depicted sitting 
on its large leaves. The genera and species are 
as under : 

Euryale ferox, tialish.f North India, Bengal. 

Nymphsea pubescens, L., British India. 

„ rubra, Roxb, „ „ 

„ „ var. rosea, Roxh.^ Bengal. 

„ „ „ major, the N. cyanea, 1?., Beng. 

„ versicolor, Roxb,, Bengal. 

„ edulis, DC., „ 

„ stellata, Willd,, Peninsula of India. 

— Eny, Cyc, ; Mason ; Roxh, ; Voiyt ; Riddell ; 
Thunhertfs Travels, Pol. iii, p, 227- 
NYMPHSEA EDULIS, DC. 

Nympbtea esculenta, Roxb, | Castalia edulis, Slalisb. 

Ohota sundhi, Bmno. Kalharamu, Tbl 

Kotika, Tbl. 

The eatable water lily has pellate broad 

oval entire leaves, with the under surface pu- 
bescent. It is a native of the East Indies, in 
wet fenny districts. Its flowers are small, and 
white or reddish. Like all the species it has 
large pear-shaped roots, which contain an 
abundance of starch, and they are consequently 
used as articles of diet, as also are the seeds of 
a species nearly allied to this, the N. rubra, 
which has deep-red flowers. Its flowers also 
are held in veneration by the hindoos. The 
Tukhm-i-nilofar of Sirsa are the capsules and 
seeds of Nymphsea edulis, which are eaten or 
else mixed with flour and made into, cakes ; 
they are also curried. The Bekh-i-nilofor 
of Srinagar and Kashmir is the root of the 
edible lotus. — Eny, Oye. ; Roxb. ; RiddeU ; 
Vbiyt ; Powell. See Kaul doda, &c. 

NYMPHJGA C^RULEA, the blue water- 
lily, has peltate, nearly entire, leaves without 
dots, glabrous on both surface, and 2-lobed at 
the base, the lobes free ; the anther with an ap- 
pendage at the ' apex ; the stigmas 16-ra;^^- 
This plant is a native of Lower Egypt in rice- 
grounds and canals about Rosetta, Damietta, 
and Cairo. The flowers are very fragrant, and 
from its frequent representation in the sculptures 
of Egj^t, it appears to have been regarded 'as a 
sacred plant by the ancient Egyptians.— 

Cyc. 

NYMPHjEA NELUMBO, Linn. Syn, of 
Nelumbium spe<nostim, TRIfef. 
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NYMPHJBA PUBESCENS, WiOd. 
- N. MsijBy Bdrm. 


Assax* Kawal'^tti, Hind. 

Buro4baluk> Bsno. Kahlara; Kumuda, Sans. 

Kva-phy^ BvBii. Kooni, Sind. 

Lotus; Egyptian Juda-tel>olu, Sinoh 

Lotus, Exa. Telia kaluva, Tbl 

Koi, Kumul, H 121 D. KaJd-kaluva, 

Bbambar ; bhambal, „ .. Alli-kalung. 


Sarang: Kuwal-gotta, „ 

A native of Africa of all the E. Indies and 
Java. It ^as venerated by the Egyptians and 
is held sacred by the hindoos, being regarded 
as an emblem of fertility. It has large white 
flowers with sepals. Has peltate leaves, sharply 
serrated ; the under surface is pilose at the 
nerves, and pubescent between them, red at the 
margins : the root is large, tuberous and eatable; 
like tliat of the Tawmaray, (Nelumbium spe- 
ciosumj, the root can only be found in dry 
weather, in the beds of the tanks ; it is plea- 
sant to the taste, and is made by the natives 
into curries and other dishes. The seeds were 
dried by the ancient Egyptians, and made into 
bread. Dr. Buist gave a highly interesting ac- 
count of the breathing of the Lotus, but Lotus 
is a name applied to various plants by the 
juieients. The Lotus of the Lotophagi was the 
Zizyphus lotus ; that of Homer and Dioscorides, 
a species of Lotus, or Trifolium ; the Lotus of 
Hippocrates is the Celtis australis ; and the 
Italian Ijotus is the Diospyros lotus. The halved- 
dried dowers, consisting of numerous yellowish 
thin petals, are considered by native writers 
to be a dry and cold astringent remedy, used in 
fever and cholera, bilious affections and piles, 
also in diarrhoea and eruptions of the mouth. 
The root is mucilaginous and demulcent, and is 
used in piles. The fruit called Napa bij or 
Knmud bij, is used similarly, is considered by 
natives cool and used as an antidote for poisons 
also in skin-diseases and leprosy. — Cyc, ; 
IrvinCy Gen, Med. Topi, />. 198 ; PowelVs Hand-- 
hook, Vol, i, p, 330 ; Aimlie^s Materia Ivdiea, 
p. 248. 

NYMPHiEA PYGMIA, a diminutive water- 
lily, the flower of which is no larger than 
a half-crown ; grows on the Khassia hills, in 
China and Siberia, a remarkable fact in the 
geographical distribution of plants. — Hooker^s 
Him, Joum., Vol, ii, p. 312. 

NYMPHdSA RUBRA, Bo^b. 


Buro-rakta kumbul, B^o. Rakta sanduka ? Hind. 

„ kanuOa, „ „ kamala, 

^a-nee, Bxtrm. Ruta-tel-olu, Singh. 

Water-lily, Eng. Rakto-sanduka, Sans. 

Ked-flowwed lotus, „ Errakaluwa, Tbl. 

Kamgl, Hind. , 


This water-lily grbW in tanks in the penin- 
Buli^ of India and in Bengal. Its flowers appear 
at Ae close of the rains, are of an intense red, 
or dark crimson colour. 

var. 0, Nymphna rosea. * 

Chlioto-rukto kumul, Bsng. | Rakta kamala, Hind. 
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NYUHG- roWA 

has large rose-coloured flpiitreins. It is 
cultivated in tanks but grows wudi— 

Gen. Med, Top.,p, 198; Biddell i Voigts 
NYMPHiBA STELLATA, WUld, 

Ch*hoto Nil-padma, Bbno. Nilumbo-janma, Sans. 
Soondi, „ Nal-tel-olu, SiNoa. 

Blue lotus, Eng. Indivara, Tau 

Star-flowered water-lily „ NaUa kaluwa, 

Kahlara; Indevara, Sans. 

Grows common in ponds and tanks, in the 
peninsulas of India and in Bengal, it has small 
blue flowers ; 

var, 0. N. cyanea, Baxb. 

Buro-nil-padma, Bbng. Nil-padma, Hind. 

Blue water-lily, Eng. Lila phoob 

Grows in Bengal, is common in the Ajmir 

and Pashkur lake, has Largish, bluish flowers : , 
they are used medicinally being considered 
astringent and refrigerant. — Irvine, Gen, Med, 
Top,, pp. 144 ^ 198 ; Boxh. 

NYMPHASA VERSICOLOR, Boxb, 

Buro-sundhi, Bbno. 

A native of Bengal, has large rose-coloured 
or bluish-white flowers, the var, 0 N. alba, a 
native of Bengal, has white flowers. 

NYMPHICUS NOViE HOLLANDEA, 
Cockatoo parrakcet. 

NYNA, Bhot. Ovis ammon. 

NYOAY-SHA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for building material. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex., 1862. 

NYOLBA or Nyalba, Tib. The Naraka, 
Sans., or hell of the hindoos. 

NYOUNG Bu-Dee, Bubm. Ficus ben- 

®*NYOUN GOO AND PAGAU MYO, BxmK. 
Towns three miles apart, are both embraced in 
the space thickly spotted with the ruined 
temples of the ancient Burmese capital Pagau. 
They are the chief ^eat in Burmah proper, of 
the manufacture of the boxes and cups made 
of the varnislied basket work, commonly called 
lackered ware. See Pagau. 

NY-OUNG-GYAT, Buem. Ficus cordifolia. 

NYOUNG OUNG, Burm. Ficus benjami- 
noidcs. Mason. 

NYOUNG-LAN, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for building material. — Cal, 
Cat, Ex., 1862. 

NYOUNG-MEN-TARA, see Ava. 

NYOtJNG-THA, Buem. A tree of Moul- 
mein. A strong wood for any ordinary pur- 
pose. — Cal. Cat Ex., 1862. 

NXSA, see Bactria, Greeks of Asia, Kafir.^, ' 

N^TO, Hind, of Kanawar, Alnus nepalensis, 
Himalayan alder. 

NYUL, Hind. Herpestes griseus, 

Ely. Herpestes malaccensis, Fleur., Ely, Jr 

NY-UNG-BU-DI, Burm. Ficus indica, flibi'e. 

NYUNG-YUWE, see Shan. , * 
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Q 18 the fifteenth letter and fourth vo^vei of 
the English language, in 'which it has several 
sounds ; — long as in tone^ yrown^ old ; short as 
in lot^ not^ lodges rot : a sound as of the Italian 
or German w, or the French ou, as in move, 
doy booty ; a similar but shorter sound as in wolf^ 
boatf footy and a longer sound as in /orw, wor- 
tal. In Sanskrit o, like «, is always long, but 
in the Southern dialects, there is a still more 
prolated quantity'of it. 

OADHAL, Assam. Sterculia villosa, a native 
of the mountainous countries to the east- 
ward of Bengal. Trunk straight, the bark is 
smooth, but fibrous bags are made of it. Its 
fibres are made into cords by the natives of the 
eastern frontier of Bengal, to bind wild ele- 
phants with. The rope is made moat readily ; 
the bark, or rather all the layers, can be stripped 
off from the bottom to the top of the tree with 
the greatest facility, and fine pliable ropes may 
be made from the inner layers of bark, whilst 
the outer yield coarse ropes. The rope is very 
strong and very lasting — wet doing it little in- 


jury. 

OAD AL, a 

creeper 

in Kemaon, 

with fine 

strong fibres. 



OAK, Eko. 
Baalut, 

Arab. 

Quercia, 

It. 


Dan. 

Quercus, 

Lat. 

Eilc, 

Dut. 

Dab, 

Pol. 

Chime, 

Fr. 

Roble, 

Port., Sp. 

Eicbe, 

Gbr. 

Garbalho, 

99 

Drus, 

Gr. 

Bubb, 

Rus. 

Balania, 


Ek, 

Sw. 


In the tract of country from Asia Minor, 
along' the north of Persia to China and Japan, 
also in the Tenasserim provinces, several 
oaks occur, but, in the presence of other valu- 
able timber trees, their woods do not attract 
the same attention as that of English oak. An 
oak is mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, but 
it is not identical with the Bntish oak, being 
either the evergreen oak (Quercus ilex,) or a 
species nearly resembling it. Near Shechem 
there stood b&o a tree of &e same genus which 
j^bably was remarkable for its size, being 
in Ganesis, xxxv, 4, The oak which 
was by Shechem.” In the war of 1812-13 and 
14, the natives of the peninsula and the French 
both frequently fed on the acorns in the woods 
of Portugal and Spain. In Morocco and Algiers 
' the acorns of Quercus ballota are sold in the 
public markets, and the acorns balut” of some 
y of the oaks are met with in all the Indian 
^ > The genus of Quercus embraces about 

speciesi Several species are indigenous 
^v|i% the Tenasserim provinces, and on the moun- 


tains of South-Eastern Asia. Wallich found seven 
difl'crent species of oak Quercus fenestrata, tur- 
binatarvelutina, Amher8tianus,Tirbb8e, growing 
in Burmah and on the Tenasserim Coast, and 
all affording useful timber, though inferior to the 
English oak. No oak nor chestnut ascends 
above 9,000 feet in the interior of Sikkim, 
where they are replaced by a species of hazel 
(Corylus) ; in the North Himalaya, on the 
other hand, an oak (Quercus semecarpifolia, see 
vol. i, p. 187) is amongst the most alpine trees, 
and the nut is a different species, more resem- 
bling the European. On the outer Sikkim 
ranges oaks (Q. annulata ?) ascend to 10,000 
feet, and there is no hazel. It is not generally 
known that oaks are often very tropical plants ; 
not Only abounding at low elevations in the 
mountains, but descending in abundance to the 
level of the sea. Though little known in Cey- 
lon, the Peninsula of India, tropical Africa, or 
South America, they abound in the hot valleys 
of the Eastern Himalaya, East Bengal, Malay 
Peninsula, and Indian islands ; where perhaps 
more species grow than in any other part of the 
world. Such facts as this disturb our precon- 
ceived notions of the geographical distribution 
of the most familiar tribes of plants, and throw 
great doubt on the conclusions which fossil 
plants are supposed to indicate. In .Borneo, the 
trees which are abundant, and produce excel- 
lent timber, amount to upwards of sixty species, 
many of the other kinds not usefid as timber 
trees, are, or might be valuable, for making 
charcoal, pot^ush, pearl-ash, &c. Several kinds 
of oaks are found in the forests, but being of 
quick growth and soft wood, their timber is not 
esteemed. Ebony is abundant in many parts 
of the island, particularly on the west coast, but 
it is said to be inferior to that from the Mauri- 
tius, although it has been found a very profit- 
able export to China. In the neighbourhood 
of the Lundu river, in the Sarawak territory, 
are lar re forests of it. There are three species olf 
cak in the Sutlej valley, Quercus incana, “ ban.” 
Common k ary oak, Q. semicarpiMa, «kar- 
su,” Q. dilatta, “ morhu,” which are nlit in 
i'lprrta. xe t6 the pines. Vast forests of them 
occur in various places, as on thA east side of 
Hattu, on the upper track between Muttiana 
and Nagkanda, in Mandi, Sukhet, &c. The 
trees are of^at size, 80 to 100 feet in h^bt, 
Uiey prefer dry situations, ^md are not gene^y 
convenient to the river. The logs do not float 
the first and second years, bmng in this respect 
like the black wood of Malabar. Oak wood 
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been wdl? reported of by General Caut- 
ley at Marri.— /St. JohnC^ Forest Trees of Bri^ 
taivtj VoL i, jtx 51 ; McCvUoehV Commercial 
dictionary 9 p, 854 ; Drs. Faulkner ; Mason ; 
Wigkt ; Hooker^ Him, Jour,^ Vol. ii, p, 336 ; 
JjOiv^s Sarawak^ pp. 59-61. See Acorns, Japan, 
Quercus, Tree. 

OAK GALLS are produced on different se- 
cies of oak bpr the femaJe of the Cynips, or Dip- 
lolepis, piercing the buds of Q. imfectoria and 
depositing its eggs. Dr, Falconer, when tra- 
velling in the Punjab, was informed that galls 
were produced on the Balloot oak, Q. ballota. 
East India Galls of commerce are Bussorah 
Galls, re-exported from Bombay. Mecca Galls 
are also Bussorah Galls. The Himalayan oak 
(Qucrcus incana), Chil, (Pinus longifolia), and 
small rhus (R. continus), are employed for 
tanning. — Cleghoni^s Punjab Report^ pp, 41, 
191 ; Boyle. 

OAK-AN, Bvrm. a tree of Moulmein. 
Tliis wood is made into canoes. — Cal, Cat, 

1862 . 

OAK-LEAVED POLYPOD, Polipodium 
quercifolium. 

OAKUM, 

Takal, MAia.Y. | Famalcal, Mauit. 

Old hempen ropes pulled loose, and used in 
the caulking of sailing vessels. Oakum in 
China is made of the baru, a go^amer-like sub- 
stance found at the base of the petioles of the 
Arenga sa(;charifcra. — Faulkner, 

OAN-NAIII, Burm. a tree of Moulmein, 
used for house-building purposes. — Cal, Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

OANT, Hind. In Central India, accommoda- 
tion bills. These are termed, on the faces of 
the bills, “ chelaun” or current, in opposition to 
“ Rokra,” or ready money bills. The person 
who accepts these from, the drawers, enters the 
amount against him in his books at interest. — 
Maleoh/Cs Central India^ Vol, ii, p, 90. 

OARACTA, see Kishm island. 

OASIS, a fertile portion of land in the 
deserts of Africa and Arabia. Hugh Murray 
derives tliis word from the Egyptian, and quot- 
ing Strabo and Abulfeda makes it synonymous 
with Auasis and Hyasis, but it is believed to be 
a mere corruption of &e Arabic word wady. 
The “ wady” is, generally speaking, a rocky 
Tall^ bisected by die bed of a mountain torrent, 
dry during the hot season. In such places die 
B^ouins love to encamp, because' they find fi>r- 
age and drink, — water being always procurable 
by digging. M. Langles suggested the deiiva- 
^ don of Oasis from &e Arabic, and Dr. Wait, 
in ' a series of interesting etymologies suggests 
vasi from vas, to inhabit. Vasi and oasis or 
^is are altnost identical. . Sir W, Ouselcy 
giv^ nearly the same^gnification of Warn 
^ appears in JohnsonWfiition of Richardson, 
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OAfS. 

a valley, a desert, a channel of a river, 

river ; wadi-ul-kabir, ‘ the great river,* 
corrupted into Guadalquiver, which exam* 
pie is also given in d’Herbelot and by Tbomp* 
son, who traces the word water thrOqgh Al 
the languages of Europe. The Saxon wcetar, 
the Greek hudor, the Islandic udr ; the Slavpnio 
wod, (whence woder and oder, ‘ a river*) : all 
appear derivable from the Arabic, wad, * a river* 
— or the Sanscrit wah ; the word has (classic 
cally vas) is applied to one of these habitable 
s|X)ts. The word bustee, a hamlet, is from^ 
vasna, to inhabit ; vasi, an inhabitant ; or vas,' 
a habitation, perhaps derivable from wah, indis^ 
pensable to an oasis.— burton’s Pilgrimage to 
Mecca^ Vol. i, p. 21 9 ; Asiatic Journal^ May 
1830 ; ToeVs Rajasthan^ Vol. ii, 294. See 
Wadi gchennem. 

OATH. 

Kasm, An., Hind., Psrs. 

Oath, a religious affirmation, an appeal to 
witness of the Supreme God. The British 
nation have, in England and Ireland, the custom 
of kissing the book, pronouncing the words “ so 
help me God.” The French custom raises the 
hand as in Gen., xiv, 22 ; Deut. xxxii, 40 ; 
Jeremiah, v, 7, forbids swearing by idols, and 
in II Kings xi, 2, and I Sam. i, 26, the sodL 
(or life) of the exalted man is invoked. The 
Greeks and Romans swore by their tutelary 
gods and the mediseval Christians by their 
guardian saints. The oath administered to ttib 
person who erects the boundary pillars, if a 
hindoo, is the gunga-jul, or the chour or raw 
hide of the cow, or swearing by his son. The 
leaves of the tulsi and water are swallowed 
after an oath. If a musulman the Koran, or 
the placing his hands on his son’s head. To a 
hindoo the chour, and swearing by his own child, 
are the most binding. In the “ Book of the 
Oath,” which a Burmese witness places oh his 
head in swearing, one of the numerous and tre- 
mendous imprecations which it contains is, All 

such as do not speak truth if they travel 

by water whether in ships or boats, may they 
sink, or may they be bitten or devoured by 
crocodiles. — History of the Punjab^ Vol.\ p. 
151; Yule^p.2^. See Jaffri oaths. 

OATS. 


Havre, 

Dah. 1 

Avena sativa, £. 

Lar 

Haver, 

Dut. 

Owies, 

Avea, 

Fox.. 

Common oat. 

Ekg. J 

Fovr. 

Avoine, 

Fb.| 

Ovyoss : owes. 

Res. 

Hafer, 

Qbb. 1 

Avena, 


Bromion: bromos. 

(la. 

Hafre, 

sy- 

Vena, avena, 

It. 



The oat {fipwfia of Dioscordes) was kho^ 
to the Greelu. The oat is distinguished ambhg 
cereal grains by its loose panicle. A native 
bably of the Persian region. Several yrisHhAm 
are cultivated in Europe. The grains of oat 
deprived of their integuments fbrm gloatit when 
these are crushed, embden and prepare gioati^ 
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the ^ain is fcilnrdried, stripped of race, household or family'^od;.imd 
^\u;k: and delicate outer, skin, and then coarsely Devata, the patron pr personal deity of indm. 
V of Scotland, duals. Adhi-devata is the primitive deity, 

- ^ husk, with ^me adhering starch from SthananieVata, local deity. The Aryan hindoo 
the seed, is sold under the inconsistent name of does not recognize the. village gods of Southern 

• seeds. Oats according to Vogel, consist of 34 India, but the non-hindoo Turanian races 
of husk and 66 per cent, of meal, and oatmeal, largely worship them, and even many of those 
in 100 parts, 59 of starch, 43 of albuminous Turanian races who have been converted 

. matter. Bitter extractive and sugar, 8*25, gum, to hinduism, worship them. They are mostly 
*2*5 with 23*96 of Lignin and moisture. Dr. shapeless pieces of wood or stone smeared with 
Chriatison finds as much as 72 per cent, of vermilion, and mostly represent evil sprits or 
starch, and that it consists therefore of nearly devils. These are the Amma, Aiumuh and 

• flve-eixdis of real nutriment. Groats and oat- Amoor of the eastern and southern parts of the 
meal are nutrient and demulcent. When boiled peninsula, and the Satwai, Bhairo, Massoba, 
with water (3 oz. to 1 pint, boiled down to Chamanda, A^ra, Ai and Marryoi of the north- 
^ a, pint), gruel is formed, which is so ern and western parts of the peninsula, all of 
imfiil as diet for the sick. Oatmeal,, when whom arc recognized as causing harm to indi- 

. of j^icker consistence, forms porridge, and may duals. In health, they are neglected, but when 
be . employed for making poultices. Oats are sickness occurs, cither to individuals, or as an 
ia demand tor horses. The following is a fair epidemic, these spirits of evil are worshipped 
estimate of the comparative production : — with much solemnity and bloody sacrifices 
England, Acres 2,500,000 Produce 12,500,000 are made to them of goats and sheep ahd 
Ireland, „ 2,300,000 „ 11,500,000 bullocks and buffaloes. Gotra or Kula mean a 

Scotland, „ 1,300,000 „ 6,500,000 family and existed amongst Kshatrya and Vaisya 

• It is the hardiest of all the cereal grains culti- “ “ Brahmans. The Gotra depend on a 

rated in Britain, of which there are about 40 'f^aUr imaginary community of blood and then 
species known to botanists. Oats were intro- correspond to what we call families. No hindoo 
duced into Patna and Monghyr, but the culti- *‘?™c is supposed to be without its tutelary 
intion is not carried on to any great extent. — divinity, but the notion attached to this 
SouU; HasseU; Cat. Ex., 1862, Eees van character is now very far from precise. The 
JE. ®. 28. deity who is the object of hereditary or family- 

(», a serpent: for Obi-women, Obion, worship, the Kula-devata, is always SivA, or 
Oboth, and Oub, see Serpent. Vishnu, or Durga, or other principal personage 

OBAL,Hind. Fagopyrum einarginatum, dfeisn. hindoo mythology, but the Griha devata 

OBAN, th« princiiwl gold coin of Japan, ^ household god rarely bears any distinct ap- 
worth about £4 2s.—Simmo7id’t Diet. pellation. In Bengal, the domestic god is some- 

OBAB, Hum. Kotaha, land dependant on times the Saligram, sometimes the tulasi plant, 
rain for irrigation same as Barani. sometimes a basket with a little rice in it, and 

OBARA, Hum. Houbara macquecnii, one sometimes a water jar, to any of which a 
of the* bustards. brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually 

OBAIRIA, hard, rather fine, generally ^he females of the family; occasionally, 
close-grained, heavy Ceylon wood, presenting, small images of Lakshmi or Chandi fulfil the 
however, many open cells. office, or should a snake appear, it is worshipped 

OBEH, see Kalmuck, Jews. a® guardian of the dwelling. In general, 

OBELISKS, see Maha deva. former times, the household deities were 

OBIRA, or Kakesa and Telia pidusa, Tbl. regarded as the unseen spirits of ill ; the ghosts 
Streptdum asperum, M. iii, 90 ; Cor. 140. goblins who hovered about every spot. 
Perhaps Ohera or Ohhera would he a more and claimed some particular sites as their own. 
correct orthography. ^ ceremoni^, offerings were 

OBl-ATIONS, Jeremiah, xliv, 17, says, * To ^ in the open air, to keep them^in 

pqiiiroutdrmk-offerings to the queen of heaven.' good humour, by scattering a little rice with 
The hindoos pour out water to the sun three * •hort formula. Thus at the end oP the 
times a day; and the moon at the time of wor- daily ceremony, the house-holder is enjoin^ 
riiipiping this planet. Amongst hindoos, kula by ^enu— 3.90 “ to throw up his oblation 
means a frmily, a race, a tribe. Properly the open air to all the gods, to those 

got of a hindoo is his tribe, and kula is the race. walk by 

But kula, among the Rajputs means a tribe ; tms light the household gods cor- 

and coiresponda to the Affghan kheil. Amongst resend better with the genii locorum than 
^e hindoM there^ a^^ three kinds of devata or ^th &e larm or penates of antiquity.-^ 

. to wbon^ sons -ffind. 2%. 

^I ’^Tibtaor, village-god; the Kula Devata, the OBLON, Sr* Hops. 
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OBOS, see Juilundhiir. 

OBSIDIAN, a black mineral: it will scratch 
a paste, but hot pure gem. 

^OBST, Gna. Fruit. 

OBDL, Hikd. Rumex acutus. 

OBIJN, a river in the Banda district. 

OBY and Irtish, rivers of Siberia. 

OCCHUS of Pliny, the Akantheon aria bf 
Theophrastes, supposed to be the Alhagi man-* 
rorum of Tournefort. 

OCEAN. 

Bahr, Bahr maJiit, Ar. Darya, Pans. 

Darya, Hind. Samudra, Sans., Tel. 

Kola-pani, Samandr, Tam. 

The south and east of Asia is girt by the 
ocean, portions of which are known as the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf or Bahr-i-Oman, the 
Arabian Sea, or N. Indian Ocean, the ^uth 
Indian Ocean, the Bengal Bay and the Pacific 
Ocean. Edrisi says, “ The Ocean Sea is called 
the Dark Sea, because it is dark, and is almost 
always in commotion with violent winds, and 
covered by thick fogs.” To the ocean near 
land the Arabs give the name of Bahr-ul-Khazr, 
or Green Sea ; the natives of India, generally 
style the Great Ocean as the Kala pani or 
Black Water. The Indian a;nd Pacific Oceans 
are studded with islands in a state of formation 
by polypi and corallines. In the Indian Ocean, 
the tide follows the moon to the west with a*some> 
what northerly course. Dr. Buist, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Laidly, stated the evaporation at 
Calcutta tobe“ about fifteen feet annually, and 
that between the Cape and Calcutta, it aver- 
ages in October and November, nearly three- 
fourths of an inch daily; between 10° and 20° 
in the Bay of Bengal, it was found to exceed 
an inch daily. Supposing this to be double the 
average tliroughout the year, we should, 
have eighteen feet of ^ evaporation annually.” 
All the heat received by the intertropical seas 
from the sun annually would not be sufficient 
to convert into vapour a layer of water from 
them sixteen feet deep. It is the observa- 
tions as to the rate of evaporation on shore that 
have led to such extravagant estimates as to the 
rate at sea. The mean annual fall of rain on 
the entire surface of the earth is estimated at 
about five feet. The rivers of India are fed by 
the monsoons, which have to do their work of 
distiibuting their moisture in about three 
months. Thus we obtain 0*066 inches as the 
average daily rate of effective evaporation from 
the warm waters of the N. Indian ocean. If 
it were all rained down upon India, it would 
give it a drainage which would require rivers 
having sixteen times the capacity of the Missis- 
sippi to discharge. Nevertheless, the evapora- 
tion from the North Indian ocean required for 
^ch a flood is only onensixteenth of an inch 
^ly tiiroughout the year. The total amotoit of 


OCEAN.- 

e^poratlon that annually takes plaob in the 
trade win<l region generally at sea, according to 
Maury’s estimate does not exceed four feet, 
Sir John Herschel gives to the winds the 
entire right of setting the ocean Streams 
in motion ; Lieutenant Maury holds the waivei^ 
sal circulation of the sea to he caused by 
nothing else than the difference in its speeiTO 
gravity, and Dr. Carpenter (or rather Pr^esie^^t 
Buff) would bring about a general interchange 
of polar and equatorial water by the aid of 
sunshine and frost alone. The water of the 
Indian Ocean is warmer than that of any other 
sea, therefore it may be inferred that the evapora- 
tion from it is also greater. The north Indian 
Ocean contains about 4,500,000 square miles, 
while its Asiatic water-shed contains an area 
of 2,500,000. Supposing all the rivers of this 
water-shed to discharge annually into the sea 
four times as much water as the Mississippi 
discharges into the Gulf of Mexico, we shidl 
have annually on the average an effective eva- 
poration from the North Indian Ocean of 60 
inches or 0*0165 per day. The waters "of the 
Indian Ocean are hotter than those of the 
Caribbean Sea, and the evaporating force there 
is much greater. These two facts, taken to- 
gether, tend, it would seem, to show that 
large currents of warm water have their 
genesis in the Indian Ocean. One of them 
is the well-known Mozambique current, called^ 
at the Cape of Good Hope the Lagulhas 
current. Another of these warm currents from 
the Indian Ocean makes its escape through the 
Straits of Malacca, and being joined by other 
warm streams from the Java and China Seas, 
flows out into the Pacific, like another Gulf 
Stream, between the Philippine and the shenres 
of Asia. Thence it attempts the great circle 
route fbr the Aleutian Islands, tempering cli- 
mates, and losing itself in the sea as its waters 
grow cool on its route towards the north-west 
coast of America. Near the shores there . is a 
counter-current of cold water. The Lagulhas 
current, as the Mozambique is sometimes called 
skirts the coast of Natal as the Gulf Stream 
does the coast of Georgia, where it gives rise to 
the most grand and terrible displays of thunder 
and lightning that are anywhere else to be 
witnessed. There is sometimes, if not always, 
another exit of warm water from the Indum 
Ocean. It seems to be an overflow of the 
great intertropical caldron of India ; seekiiig 
to escape thence, it works its way polarwatd 
more as a drift than as a current. It is to 
Mozambique current what the northern flow 
Warm waters in the Atlantic is to the Gulf 
Stream. This Indian overflow is very 
The best indication of it is afforded by^^lhe 
B^rm whale curvb. Inshoftof, but boonter 
to the Black Stream,” along the eastern riiores 
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^ ^ ocean. 

:of Asia, is found bold current of *Okotsk a fish, there as aVundant as those of Newfound- 
. streak or layer, or current of cold water answer* land;. Surrounding the coasts of Southern 
ing to that between the Gulf Stream and the Asia, pat^es of the waters become occasionally 
American coast. ii^This current, like its fellow crimson, brown, black or white, which, espe- 
in the Atlantic, is not strong enough at all times cially in the Indian Ocean, occasionally extend 
sensibly to affect the course of navigation ; but, as far as the eye can reach. These are caused 
like that in the Atlantic, it is the nursery of by organic matter, but whether it is wholly 
most valuable fisheries. The fisheries of Japan animal or wholly vegetable, or both has not 
are nearly as- extensive as those of Newfound- been satisfactorily ascertained. The water from 
land, and the people of each country are in- pink-stained patches has been found to contain 
debt^ for their valuable supplies of excellent animalcules. The Red Sea is supposed to be 
fidies to the cold waters which currents of the named from the quantities of slimy red colouring 
sea bring down to their shores. There are also matter which it, at certain times throws up on 
about the equator in this ocean some curious its shores and which consists of a delicate sea- 
currents, which Maury called the ‘^Doldrum cur- weed. Along the coasts pf China, yellowish spots 
rents” of the Pacific, but which he says, he does are said not to be uncommon, and red and 
; ilbt understand, and as to which observations are white patches occur on the waters of the Pacific, 
not sufficient yet to afford the proper explana- which, when seen at night by navigators, cause 
tion or description. There are many of them, alarm, as they are taken for shoals. In lat. 8° 
some of which at times run with great force. 46’ S., and long. 105^ 30' K., Captain King- 
! On a voyage from the Society to the Sandwich man entered a white patch at dusk, he filled a 
idlands Maury encountered one running at the rate a tub with the water and. found it filled with 
uf ninety-six miles a day. These currents are lumino'is particles, insects and worms, some 
generally found setting to the west. They are like a hair ai\d about two inches long. This 
often, but not always, encountered in the equa- patch was 23 miles in length, north and south, 
torial Doldrums on the voyage between the with a strip of dark water dividing its centre. 
. Society and the Sandwich Islands. The Pacific The whole appearance was that of a plain 
Oceap and the Indian Ocean may, in the view covered with snow. There was scarcely a cloud, 
we are about to take, be considered as one but the sky was as black as if a storm was 
idieet of water. This sheet of water covers an raging. M^ales are principally about Celebes 
area quite equal in extent to one-half of that and die Sulu and Banda Sea, north of the 
embraced by the whole surface of the earth, and, Bilolo passage, few English ships now visit there 
accordingly Professor Alexander Keith John- from want of success. The lied Sea is in a 
ston 80 states it in tl^e new edition of his rivcrless and rainless region, and its waters 
splendid Physical Atlas. There is, also, at times are heavier than any other mere arm of the 
another warm current running to the south ocean. The saltest part is in the gulf of 
midway between Africa and Australia, of Suez, the saltness diminishes south of Socotra, 
^ which the whales give indications. These con- and again increases eastwards to Bombay, 
vey immense quantities of highly saline water the temperature of its waters for three or four 
which has to be replaced by colder water. The hundred miles from the Straits, has been 
Aleutian Islapda are in the tract of the current found as high as 95°. This is probably caused 
firom the Straits of Malacca. They are as by the slight evaporation, as the more saline 
subject to fogs and mista as the banks of ^ew- a fiuid is the slower is its evaporation. Cyclones 
£)undland. No trees j^ws on them, and for havebeentreatedofby Colonel Capper, formerly 
aU household purposes the natives depend on Quarter Master General of Madras, Redfield 
■ the drift wood, amongst which camphor wood of America, Reid in England, Tom of the 
and woods of Japan and China are often seen. Mauritius, and Peddington of Calcutta. These 
The Japan stream known as the Kuro Sino writers regard cyclones as rotatory storms, 
sweeps ^ong the outer or eastern shores of the which revolve against the sun in the nor- 
Japanese islands. This stream carries with it them and with the sun with the handles 
the Gulf weed or Sargosaa with many animal of a watch in the southern hemisphere ; also 
fcnmis such as Clio, Gavolina, Pteropods, Spiria^ that the nearer the centre or vortex, the more 
lis, Atlanta and the Pelagian skeleton shrimps, violent the storm, while the centre itself is 
Alima ancl Erichthys ; also the Cax^paces of calm, which travels sometimes a mile or two 
the sailoivcrah called Planes. Near Japan a in an hour and sometimes 40 or 50 miles ; that 
current runs in a thin layer in shore similar in the centre, the barometer is low, rising 
to that between the gulf stream and the Ameii- as you approach the periphery of the whirl ; 
ipan coast, and like it is the nurseiy of many that the ^ameter of these storms is sometimes 
^ valuable &herie^ It is in the cold waters which a thousand miles, and sometimes not more than 
oarrents of lA ocean bring to itsshores that few leagues ; that they arise* somewhere 
iihe:. people of Japan obtain their supplies of | between the pandlds of 10° and 20° N. and S. 
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travelling to the westward in either hemispherG, 
but increasing their distance from the equator, 
until they reach tlie parallel of 25® or 30®, 
when they turn towards the cast or rccurvate, 
but cotijiniie to increase their distance from the 
equator, i. they first travel westwarJly in- 
clining towards the nearest pole ; they then 
recurve and travel eastwardly still Inclining 
towards -the poles, and that such is their 
path in both hemispheres. It is known that 
the path of every wind, ^ is a long curved 
line. Though the wind be blowing around in 
sjiirals against the hands of a watch, yet, from 
the fact that the centre about which it is blow- 
ing is also travelling along the changes of the 
wind as observed by a vessel over which the 
storm is passing will not under all circum- 
stances, be against the sun in the northern or 
with the sun in the southern hemisphere. 
Great exaggeration has prevailed in respect to 
the altitude of ocean waves. Even learned 
writers, until very recently, continued to speak 
of their rising 40 or 50 feet high. In November 
1 840 a writer during a voyage from New York 
to Barbadoes, in a small ' barque, encoun- 
tered one of the severest hurricanes of the 
present century. It was one of those great 
cycloidal storms, reported on by the late 
Colonel Reid, which swept down the w’holc 
length of the CaiTibean Sea, and, turning with 
the Gulf stream, folhnved the coast of North 
America to Newfoundland, and finally crossed 
fhc Atlantic to tlie shores of England. When 
they reached the middle of the Gulf stream, 
where the current was three knots an hour, 
off the Capes of Carolina, the wind was at its 
greatest lorce from the north, almost in an 
opposite direction to the current, thus raising the 
waves to what people delight to call in poetic 
language, “ mountains high.” When lie mount- 
ed about 30 feet, lie was on a level with the 
crest of the waves wlicn the ship was at the 
bottom of the “ troughs.” They never rise 
above 16 or 1 8 feet above the ocean’s level when 
at rest. — (i, 87), YuU Catluiy^ VoL i, 
clxviii ; Dr, Bxdst^s Report of ike Bombay Geo-- 
yrapkical Society^ from May 1849 to August 
1 850, Vol, ix ; Ben. Pharm.^ p. 286 ; Maury^s 
Physical Geography^ pp. 1^, 197-198, 199, 
200, 202, 204, 330-31 ; Adams, p. 318 ; 

Ia. M.F., L.L.D., United StaJtes saiU 
ing directions, Washington, 1858 ; WilsorCs 
Science of Ship^huikling ; Adams, p, 240. 

OGEANICA includes all the Indo-Pacific 
islands, but Mr. Logan proposed to use the word 
Asianeaia to indicate the great south-east insular 
region whichhas intimate connexions, geographi- 
and ethnic, with Asia. It would include In- 
donesia;, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia,' 
hat not the ,north--ea8t chain that lies along 
continent, because it forms a distinct and 


well-defined geographic and ethnic group; He 
would therefore call it Aino-japanesia, and it 
will include all the Japanese and Aino klahds 
from Formosa to Kamtschatka. The Form<m 
people are called by the Chinese Tai^lok^, 
tlieir hair is short and fringed on the forehead^ 
behind it hangs loose. The language of Formcaa 
or Tai-wan, according to M. de Rosner, appears 
to be a branch of the Oceanic. The great work 
of Baron William von Humboldt, on the Kavi 
speech, has afforded the important result that 
the resemblance known to exist between 


the nations the islands in the pacific Ocean 
termed J^lynesian, and the tribes of the Indian 
Archipelago, Malacca and Madagascar, are not 
the effect of casual intercourse, but are essential 
affinities, deeply-rooted in the 'construction of 
these langiigce. The Papua languages, or those 
spoken by the black and woolly-haired nations, 
are for the most part as yet unexplored. One 
observation to be made respecting them is, that 
the dialects of the Papuan races ofbeu pa*rtake 
more or less of the Polynesian. Whether this 
arises from the adoption by the Papua of the 
Polynesian vocabulary has not been determined, 
though most persons incline to this last opinion. 
It is however now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom 
of the Fijian islanders, for example, is properly 
a dialect of the Polynesian language. Infanti- 
cide long prevailed in Eastern Polynesia and 
till recently in New Hebrides. The principal 
groups of Oceanica are — 

Mnrquosa Islds., L. 130* to 141® W., L. 

„ 148® to 153® „ 

„ 154® ,, ICO* „ 

:;S 4^* 

„ 168* to 173® „ 


Societjr 
Sandwich 
Hervey 
Humphreys 
Navigators’ 


7*tol0*S. 
10* „ 18® „ 
18% ao*-,, 
18" ,,22',, 

13-85» to 
14" Sff S. 
19" 

ft" toll*,, 


12 ® 

20® 

19*. 

21 ® 

5® rf. 
I^erman 4r 


Savage 169* 

Bowditcli 171* 

Friendly 173* 175* 

Fiji 178* 

Bolumah 177* 

New Zealand 169® 

„ Hebrides 169® 

Britannia Islds., 168* 

Chabral „ .. 167* 

Marshall or Ralick Islds. 168' 

— Turner^ s Polynesia, ^.175 
Benneis Travels ; QilVs Gems from the Coiral 
Islands; Dr. Priiihard in R^. Brit. Am., 
1847, 241-260. 

OCEANUS, see Osiris. ^ ' 

OCIIE, IIiKi). Rubus lasiocarpus. 
OCHNACEiE, DC. An order of plants colh- 
prising 8 species of Ochna, 3 species of Qbtd'- 
phia and 3 species of Enthenus. 

OCHNA SQUARROSA, Linn. 

H’sen, Bubic. I Salanthi mama, v Tasr. 

U^son-way, „ | Sunuri Tpp 

A small but handsome tree, gtowittg : in 
southern India, R. Br, 
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, CM3HNA ZEYLANICA, Lam* Syn. of Crom- of the Bengal army, who was Resident at Delhi 
" Vcihl* and afterwards commanded in the iN^paul war. 

;.OCHRA, or okro, Abelmoschns esculentus, OCIMUM ADSCENDENS^ WiUde. 

" the Hibiscus esculentus of authors, a plant of o. cristatum, Kan* Flectranthusindicus, ^Sjprsft^. 
which the fruit i^ed as a vegetable in the East O. indicum. Rath* Ban*tulsi, Bsku.-- 
atod West Indies, the United States, and in South Grows in the peninsula of India and in Ben- 

Amerlca, and which is remarkable for the si- gal. It has small pale rose-coloured scentless 
milarity of its name to the vegetable called flowers. — Voigt. 

Ochra by^ the Greeks, but which has not been OCIMUM BASILICUM, Bttbm. Common 
ascertained by botanists. jThe names by which Basil, has many varieties, differing in their 
this produce of the New World is ilistinguished size, in the form and colour of their leaves, and 
in the works of Maregrave and Piso are Quin- in minor particular : in their qualities they are 
^gambo and Quigombo, and in the later nearly alike. The small seeds are deemed 
works by that of Gonibo and Gombaut or cooling and mucilaginous, and consequently 
^ Gombeau. It is possible, therefore, that a clas- given in gonorrhena, ardor urinse, and affections 
sical name which was not otherwise engaged of the kidneys. Common sweet basil is not rare 
may have been applied to a new vegetable, and, jn gardens, but not met with indigenous in 


as has been the case in many instances, with- 
out any attempt being made to identify the 
plant named with that which had been de- 
scribed by classical authors. The okra jdant 
abounds all over the East and West Indies, and 
in the Tenjusserim Provinces . — English Cyclo- 
pasdia^ p* 60 ; Mason. 


OCHOOYOT, Bbnq. 

. OCHRE, Red. 

ChHh-t’u, Chin. 

Rod ochre, Eng. 

Reddle, 

Yellow ochre. 

Hawang-tM, Chin. I Sonagarooj 

Pewdeo, Gh»„ Hind. | 


Morinda tinctoria. 


Tenasserim ; the varieties are — 

var. (a) O. pilosum, Rrnith,, 

Wilkie. 

O. minimum, Rurm. notL. 

O. hisx)idum, Lam. 

Habak, As. 

Babui-tulsi, Hind. 

Grows throughout India. 


O. hispidulum, Schum. 
O. ciliatum; Horn. 
Baailicum indicum, 
Rumph. 

Biban, ruHS. 

Naz-bu, „ 

It has small white 


R ed-cbalk, 
Bole, 


Eng 


Tel. 


flowers, the whole plant is aromatic and fragrant, 
the seeds steeped in water swell into a pleasant 
jelly, which is demulcent and nourishing, and is 
used by the natives in cases of catarrh, diarrhma 
and chronic dysentery. It is common in Upper 
India, and very fcommon as a weed over all 
Rajwarra. The green leaves have a delicious 


An earthy mixture of alumina, bilica, oxide exactly like verbena, the seeds arc cx- 


of iron, and other substances, found in beds in 
various parts of England, India, on the Con- 
tinenjb, &c. It is generally of a yellow or 
brown colour, but is sometimes reddened by. 
calculation. It is prepred for use by grinding 
and elutriation ; and is employed as an ingre- 
dient in painter’s coloui-s, in the polishing of 
metals and stones, and for other |)urposes. 
Ochre sometimes contains a little calcareous 
matter and magnesia. The oxide of iron may 
occur in so large a proportion that the ochre 
becomes an ore of that metal. In England, 
ochre is found in beds some feet thick, generally 


ceedingly mucilaginous and sometimes used as 
a demulcent. The dried plant prevents bugs 
approaching beds, &c. The seeds are aromatic, 
and used by women to relieve after-pains. 

O. ani8atnm,2^<mM. Basilicum citratum, 
O. basilicum, L. nut Rurm. Rumph . 

Sweet Basil. 

A native of Persia, with small white flowers, 
aromatic and fragrant. 

var. y. O, glahTBXum^ Renth, O. lanceolatum,iSb^um 
O. caryophyllatum, Roxb. \ Gulal-tulsi, Bbno. 
O. intogerrimum, WiUde. | 

A native of Guinea, Bengal, and Penang. It 
has smallish white flowers. The whole plant 


above the oolite, and covered by sandstone and 

quartzose sands more or less ferruginous, and is very aromatic and fragrant, 
accompanied by grey plastic clays of a yellowish thyxsiflorum, Bend. X., Roxh.^ Jacq. 

or reddish colour. AU Aese substances enter ^ of the peninsula of India, with small 
into the composition of the ochres. Ine ochry flowers, the whole plant veiy aromatic 

ea^ are ground under edge millstones and fragrant. The foUowing are synonyms of 
elutriated for use : ihe yellow ochres may be ^le above varieties. 


changed into red or reddiA brown by o^cx^ 

tion, whereby the iron is raised to a higher Bihan; t 
degree of oxidation w-*:™ 


Native red ochre is 

caiied red ch^ and A«be.ul-fatiyat, 

ochres are used as pigments, and in China, as Babui tulsi, 


Shahis ferum, 

Hobal^ 

Baklat-ul-zub, 


Ab. 


— .w . , Bbno. 

a dusting powder to bums, scalds, itchy and Sabz^ 

vffl. 157 ; JBtngley^ Vol. x, jp« 199- , Niaz-bu, 


OCHTERLONY, Sir pAvro, a general officer Kaz-bu: Deban shab, Pbbs. Bhu tulasi, 
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AngU8ht-kuni>zakan,PaB8. 
Turoh-khorasani, • „ 
Berunj-misbk, * „ 

Manjirika, San0« 

Naz-bu, Sind. 

Sawanda-tala, - Singh. 
Tarnut-patdii, TaH. 
Pashana cheddi, „ 
Rudra jada : Vepudii padii*’ 
eba, Tel. 



. OCIMtitt SANCTUM. 

But^ it ia* hot possible to distinguish the 
varieti^ indicated by them.^ — Dfs, (jShmtgh- 
nessy^J^* 492-93; Mason; Irvine^ Oen. Med, 
fop,^ p. 200 ; JRospb, FL Ind . ; Voigt. 

OCiMUM CANUM, Sims.^ Linn. ? 

0. album, JRoxb. 0. americanum, Linn. 

o! stamineum, J9., L. O. incanescens, Mart, 
Baclruj abiaz, An. Viswa tulasi, Sans. 

Safaid tiilsi, Duk. Cuniamkoray, Tam. 

Hoary basi] ; Wild mint, Kukka tulasi, Tkl. 

Eno. . 

A native of the Brazils, Madagascar, E. Indies 
and China ; in India, a shrub about a foot high, 
chiefly grown in native gardens. Flowers white, 
leaves have a most pleasant aromatic taste and 
smell. The juice is given to children in colds 
to the extent of a tea-spoonful twice daily. 
The dried leaves are used as a substitute for 
tea . — ffShavghnessjfj p. 593 ; liuldell. , 
OCIMUM CILIATUM, Horn. Syn. of O. 
basilicum, Bunn., Linn, 

OCIMUM* FRUTESCENS, Syn. of 

O. sanctum, Linn. 

OCIMUM GLABRATUM, Benth. Syn. of 
var. O. basilicum, Bunn,, Linn, 

OCIMUM GRATISSIMUM, Linn. 

O. petiolare, Lam,, lUieede, | 0. zeylanicum, Buhm 
Ban-ioro, Hind. | liiim tulsi, Hind. 

This species is cultivated near temples. It 
has white or pale yellow dowers with a very 
strong fragrance. — Oen, Med. Top,, p. 200. 

OCIMUM IIISPIDUM, Lam., and O. hirsu- 
tuin, Benth., are syns. of O. sanctum, Linn. 
OCIMUM MICRANTIIUM, WilU. 

0. frutosoons, Sieb, O. montanura, Hook. 

(). amoricanuTn,-<4wr/onV«. , O. pubesoons, Mill. 

A dagrant plant of N. America, 

OCIMUM MINIMUM, Burm. Bush basil 
Syn. of Ocimum basilicum, Linn. 

OCIMUM SANCTUM, Linn. 

O. hirsutum, Benth. Basilicum ogreste, 

0. iomeutosum, Lam, liumph, 

O. ttiiiuiiloruni, Lam, Plectranthus mona- 

0. frutescens, Burm. choruni, Spr. 

huimiitzera tenuidora,>^>r. 

i\lsi.badruj. An, Nalla tirtava, Maurajj., 

Kalo t uLsi, Tni.. 

Krishna-tulsi, Beno. Krishna tiilsi, Maleai. 

Kural, „ Paraasa, Borasa, Bans. 

Pein-zang-zee, Buum. Arjaka, 

Tulsi, Duk. Kuli-mitan : tulsi, Tam., 

Holy basil, Eno. Tel. 

Purplo-stalked basil, „ Krishna tulasi, Tel. 

Kala tulsi, Hind. . Nalla gaggoru, 

Whole plant slightly aromatic, prescribed by 
the hindoos in decoction in tlic bowel com- 
plaints of teething children. Every vaishnava 
household has a plant in its parterre, which is 
held in reverence by the familyf and is encir- 
cled daily in the morning and worshipped 
The ^ot, 

Toolsiki Jar,. Duk. | Tolaseo vayr, Tam. 

The Beads. 

Toolsike munke, Due. | Tolaseevayr munni, TAm. 

The tulasi plant is sacred to Vishnu, held 
iQ the highest veneration by all his followers, 
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and is grown in the court yard of idmost 
ivery vaishnava house, however small. ^ Its 
root is made into beads and wohi round the necks 
and arms of the Vishnu brahmins. The root of 
the plant is given in decoction in fevers, hidf a 
tca-cupful twice daily. The brahmins use it in 
their funeral ceremonies. The Malays also strew 
it over the graves of their dead. In the Dokkah 
it is grown in almost every native garden, and 
Is used for various purposes by Europeans fbr 
fiavouriiig sauces, wine or vinegar. It is seen 
about the temples of hindoos, where it 
waves 

Its Hagrant blossoms o’er their graves.” 

In Pegu, it is steeped in water and drunk os a 
alierbet. The leaves have a j^leasant aromatic 
smell and taste, and are used as stomachics, 
and in the catarrhs of children. The seeds are 
mucilaginous and are used in gonorrhoea. — Drs. 
RoxhurglCs FI. Ind . ; C^Shaughnessy, p. 493 ; 
Aim. Mat. Med., p. 143 ; BJheede ; Riddell ; 
Mason ; Gat. M. Ex., 1857 ; PowelVs Hand-- 
book, Vol. i, p. 306 ; Oenl. Med. Top., p. 200. 

OCIMUM THYRSIFLORUM, Benth. Syn. 
of var. Ocimum basilicum, Burm., Lvnn. 

OCIMUM TOMENTOSUM, Lam., Spreng.. 
Syn. of Ocimum sanctum, Linn. 

OCIMUM TUBEROSUM. 

Kortang. 

Its root is used for food in Java. See Convol- 
vulus batatas. 

OCIMUM VILLOSUM,Ro^6. Woolly basil. 

Pen-zeing-bluhg, Burm. Arjakarm, Tel, 

Sufaid tulsi, Uind. Telia gag^ra cheitu, ., 

Tulasi, Tam., Tbl. 

Cultivated in gardens and near temples. 
An aromatic herb, leaves used for seasonings, 
of easy cultivation. In all Courts of Justice, 
the hindoos are sworn by these leaves, which 
are placed on the^ palm of the hand by a 
Brahmin, wlio repeats the prescribed oath, and 
at the termination they arc masticated and 
swallowed. A good number of the species of 
this genus are used in cookery. — Oenl. Med. 
Top., p. 199; Jajfrey. See Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

OCODOMA, a genus of ants. See Ants. 

OCOTEA. Species of Ocotea extend from 
Sylhet to Deyra Dhoon, and ascend to 7,000 
feet. The fruit, Sassafras nuts, or Pichu^rim 
beans, would be worth examination. The Mossoy 
bark of commerce is of doubtful origin. It is 
light, soil to the touch, in long, convex frag- 
ments, covered with an epidermis of a whitish^ 
grey colour, with numerous lichens, internally^' 
reddish, tissue rather spongy, brittle, fracture 
irregular, thickness not surpassing two lmSiS«v 
Taste pungent, bitter, and peppery, odour 
strongly that of sassafras, with a trace of 
The natives of India attribute tonic propc^M 
to this bark ; it is rich in essential oil, and 
proceeds from a lofty and robust free, very 
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comzi^on in New Guinea and in Java. JiJ. 
Guibourt has detected ifL this bark the volatile 
substance previously observed in the pichurim 
bean. Fee adds to the preceding articles brief 
notices of two more species of Ocotea, and three 
of Litsca, but their properties arc not of mate- 
rial importance. — CStmurjiJinessy, pp. 54G-547. 

OCK-SE’U, or Wu-Kiu, three islands on the 
east coast of China, the western ami largest of 
which is in lat. 24° 59' N., long. 119° 27^' E. 

OCTOPOpiDiK, a family of Cophalopodous 
inollusca*^which may he thus shown : 

Class 1. — Cephalopoda, Cephalopods. 

Ohdbr I. — pibranchiatji. 

Section A. Octopoda. 

Family 1. Argonantidaj. 

' GfiWttS.— Argonauts. Argonaut or paper sailor ; 

recent^ 4 sp.,/<>«5«7, 1 sj). Syn. octhoo 
nautilus. 

Family II. Octopodidac. 

Gemi'a, — Octopus, rec, 4(5 sp. Syn, cistoima. 
Sub-ymus. TrGniocto[)iis, rec. 2 si^. 

Pinnoctox)us, Pinned octopus, rec. I sp. 
P. corcUfonnis. 

Elodono, rec,, 2 si^ecics. 

Cirrotcutliis, rec, 1 species. C. Miilleri, 
Pliilonexis, rec, (5 sijocies. 

Professor Owen divides the Octopods into 
two groups or families, the Tostacoa and the 
Nuda. The Testacca consist of the' genera 
Argonauta and Bcllcrophon. Of Argonauta, 
several species occur in the seas on tlie south 
and east of Asia, viz., A., argt ) ; cornu ; cym- 
bium ; gondola ; hians ; thanstnirn ; tuber- 
culata ; and vitrea. A. argo has been from the 
earliest periods an object of interest to zoologists, 
in consequence of the accounts of its sailor-like 
habits handed down to us 1‘roni Aristotle, 
^lian, Oppian and others — and in con- 
sequence of the dilTcrencc of opinion enter- 
tained with regard to the inhabitant of the 
shell by naturalists ; some holding that the 
cephalopod found in it was a mere parasite or, 
even worse, a pirate that had destroyed the 
legitimate owner and possessed himself of the 
shell ; and others, that the animal was the law- 
ful possessor and original constructor of it. Tn 
1886 Madame Jeannette Power laid before the 
^academy at Catania her ‘ Osservazione Fisiche 
abpra il Polpo de I’Argonauta Argo,’ in which, 
after a long and caretUl course of inquiry, she 
mentioned that it constructs its own shell. 

Argonaut is furnished with eight arms, hav- 
ing on each two rows «of suckers ; the first two 
arms are more robust than the others, and 
^diould be so because they serve as masts to 
support the sails, which, spread out, act before 
the wind as sud. At the base they have on 
the inferior sides the double row of suckers, 
like the other six ; but from the inferior Irow, 
at about an inch from the base in adults, a 
furrowed membrane beginstodevclop.it- 
lialf, which extends as far as the tip of the arm, 
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and, lio]ding it bent, it can no loflgcr execute 
the office of a rowing arm, but is employed by 
the animal as a sail. These sails are so large 
that, when turned backwards and pressed 
against the shell, they can entirely cover and 
l>rotect it. The true office of these sails is 
that of keeping themselves applied to the shell 
at all times, in reserve for the moment when the 
aniinal, coming to the surface of the water, re- 
moves them, and, spreading them, raises them as 
sails. In fact, the scries of suckers of the sail- 
arms, Avheii the membrane of the skills is wrapped 
about the shell, is placed exactly over the keel 
of it in such a manner that each sucker corres- 
ponds to each point in^ which the ribs of the 
shell terminate, until they, reach the two mar- 
gins of the spiral. Captain Philip Parker 
King, R. N., during his well-known voyage, 
met with specimens of Argonauta. On his 
passage Irom Santos to St. Catherine s, in lat. 
2S° soutli, he caught, a Dolphin (Coryphaena), 
the maw of which was found filled with shells of 
Argonauta tuberculosa, fAriifa of Owen] and 
all containing the Octopus ocythoe that has been 
always Ibiind as its inhabitant. Most of the 
speciiiiens were crushed by tliQ,^ narrow passage 
into the stomach, but tire smaller ones avcvc 
quite perfect, and to some of them was attached a 
nidus of eggs, which was deposited between the 
animal and tJie sj)iro. 7'lie shells varied in 
size from two-thirds of an inch to two and a halt* 
inches in length ; each contained an Octopus, 
the bulk and shape of wliich were so completely 
iidaptcd to that of the shell, that it seemed 
as if the shell inci*ease<l with the animal’s 
growth. Tn no specimen did there appear to he 
any connection between the animal and the 
.shell. 8everal species are already known as 
inhabitants of the seas of warm latitudes, both 
littoral and pelagic ; 

Eledone (Aristotle; Leacli ), — Arms provided 
with a single series ol‘ sessile acetabula. 

E. vcntricosa (Octopus ventricosus, Grant), 
Body short, round, the eight arms connected 
at their base by a membrane. 

Octopus, Lam, lIoXv^ovs, Leach, Its arms 
are provided with a double alternate scries 
of sessile acetabnla. 

O. vulgaris (Sepia octopodia, Linn , ; Sepia 
octopus, Omel, Bexly short and ovid, the 
eight arms connected at tlieir base by a wide 
membrane. 

Madame Power writing on the habits of 
the Poulpe or JIuttle, mentions that into one of 
her aquaria she had put a living Pinna nobilis 
adhering to a fragment of rock ; this aquarium 
also contained an Octopus vulgaris and some 
living testaceous moUusoa. One day she saw 
that' the Poulpe was holding a fragment of rock 
in one of its arms, and watching the Pinna, 
which was opening its valves. As soon as they 
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wer 9 perfectly open^ the Poulpe, with incroilible 
^dress and promptitude, placed the stone 
tween the valves, preventing the Pinna from 
closing them again, when the Octopus set about 
devouring ^e mollusc. The next day she saw 
the Poulpe crush some Tellinse, then search 
about amongst other shells, and Hnally stretch 
itself close to a Triton nodiferum. Tlie Triton 
extended half the body from its shell, no doubt 
with the purpose of going to seek its Ibod, 
when tlie Poulpe sprang upon it, and surrounded 
it with his arms ; the Mollusc retired precipi- 
tately into its shell, and in closing this with its 
operculum, pinched the point of one of the arms 
of the Poulpe, which, by struggling, at last left 
the tip of its arm in the shell of the Triton. The 
voKicity of the Potdpe is such, that notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of nourishment with which 
she furnished it, she wtis compelled to remove 
a from the a(|uai’ium, or it would have devoured 
all the mollusca. So great is its voracity that 
it even attacks man, tears away his flesh, and 
eats it. In the port of Messina, they occur in great 
numbers and of large size. One Octopus chinen- 
sis, measured by Adams was^six feet Ironi tip 
to tip of the arms. — Voyatjes o f tlte Adventure 
and Beagle^ VoL i, 1 00 ; Mculame Jeanette 
Power ^ in the Anmils and Magazine of JNataral 
HUtorg ; Etuj, Cyc , ; Woodward's Ilecent and 
fossil shell ; Indian Fuld ; A. Adams' 'Bravels 
in Japan and Manchouria. See Mollusca. 

OCYPODA, a geniis of swift-footed crabs 
which run with swiftness on level sand. 

OcyiK)da cordirnann, Edtvs,^ Mauritius. 

„ frbricii, Edws.^ Oceanica. 

„ coratophthalnia, Edws,^ liJgypt, Mauri- 

tus, Now Holland. 

„ brovicornis, Edws., East Iinlics. 

„ macrocora, Bdws,, East Indies, Brazil. 

^oe Crabs. Criistacoa. 

OCYPODE CORDATA, syn. of Gecarcinus 
caruifex. 

ODA, Kaun. a ferry boat. 

ODALLzVM, Maleal, Ccrberaodallam, GcerL 

0Dx\LA1^01iE battle, fought on the 4th Dec. 
1848. 

ODASSI, a hindoo sect, founded by Sree- 
chund, son of Nanuk. The sect is widely 
diffused, and all are proud of their connection 
wish tlie Sikhs. 

ODAY OIL, of Cochin, is extracted from a 
creeper of that name and given to cattle when 
much worked. It sells at 8 annas a quart. It 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851. 

ODDA, a river of Rewali. 

ODDA-MARAM, Tam. ? A tree of Travan- 
core, 3 feet in circumference, wood of a dark 
colour, used for tent-pegs, mallets, &c. iJ&rj 
strong wood . — OoL Frith, 

ODDY-SAGA, Tam. ? A wood of Travan- 
coi^e, of a dark-brown colour. Used for com- 
luon building purposes.— (7oL Frith, 
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ODE Y POOR, see Mahratta governtnent^ 
Rajputanah. 

ODIAL, ace Kclingoo. 

ODIN, a deity of the Scandinavians ; Odin, 
like Zeus was the iEther. See Hindoo, Sacri- 
fice, Sati. 

ODINA PUMATA. 

Woodiah wood, Eng. | jEaythya maruiu, Tam. 

I — J/. a a 

ODINA WODIER, 2ioa;h. 

Dhaiitika, sulitmbra, Bbas. Kcnibal, Kayi,Bbas. 
iiiian bai, Nu-bhay, Na bai, llik-jjasa, Mig-gikss, Small. 

Bukm. richka, Suti^hj. 

Kambal, Chknaii. Jiidra; Dila, „ 

Batrin, Ani mrra, Tam. 

Kunlu, Ooday maram, „ 

Kiamil, Hind., Jhiclum. (iruoiupana chuttu, Tki^ 
Magoer, Mauu. 

A large tree wliich grows in the warmer parts 
of the island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
1,500 feet. It is a native of mountainous 
districts in the peninsula of India, grows ,in 
Coimbatore, and is found in the coast jungles 
of the Bombay presidency. In the Madras 
presidency it is grown from cuttings and plant- 
ed in avenues, but it yields no shade in the hot 
weather, being without leaves till June. The 
tree is r^-thcr common on the liills of British 
Burma)(| The heart-wood is red and is used 
for sheaths of swords, spear handles, oil presses 
and riee-[X)unders. A cubic foot weighs. 05 lbs. 
In a full-grown tree on g(K>d soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, 
and the average girth, measured at 0 feet from 
the ground, is 12 feet. It sells in Pegu at 12 
annas per cubic fixit. The wood is very diffi- 
cult to season, rcijuiring to be kept, even in 
planks, 2 or 3 years : but, unco well-seasoned, 
it is a close-grained, beautiJul wood, well adajMi- 
cd for cabinet-making j.)urixjscs, the central wi- 
dish jHirtious in pai]ficuiar. It is a rare tree in 
Murrcc and Hazara, It, or another species, 
occurs quite common from Moulmein to Toiin- 
goo, where it yields a valuable timber. It is 
much used at Sliawaygytiii, in the manufacture 
of oil presses and ricc-pounders. The tree 
sometimes attains a girth of twelve feet. A 
considerable (piantity of gum exudes from tho 
trunk of this tree, wlilcli the natives use as a 
medicinal application. Its gum, the Kania or 
Koonce gond, also gum-jingna, resembles the 
true gum arable both in appearance and pro- 
perties, and is often largely mixed up with the 
East India gum arable of commerce, which 
often contains gums, collected indiscriminately 
from a number of different trees, including 
several species of Acacia, Odina wodier, and 
Feronia elephantum. In some places it is lopped 
for fodder. The gum is used in cloth-printing, 
also by weavers for stiffening their thread, 
and is given in asthma, and as a cordial to 
women. It ascends the slopes of the tnoun- 
tains in the Bludmr forests of Kumaou, attains 
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a hoiglit of 12 to 15 feet clear of branch^ with 
a girth of 4 feet. In the Siwalik region of th 
IHinjab, up to near the Indus and near tl^e Sal 
Baiigc, to a height of 3,500 to 4,000 feet, tliii 
tree attains a considerable size. The outer wood 
is liable to be attacked with worms, the inner is 
dark-coloured and tolerably durable and is used 
for door frames. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862; RolMs 
MSS , ; Thompson's MSS. : Thw, En. PI. ZeyL 
p, 78; Drs, Moxb.^ Vovjtj Wiyht^ Cleyhorn. 
Gibson^ Mason^ Brandis^ G'Shauyhnessy^ p 
276, and %r, L, Stewart^ p, 46. 

ODOARDO BARBOSA, a gentleman of 
Lisbon', who, in his youth, travelled in the 
East, and he appears to have visited Malacca 
before it was taken by the Portuguese in 1511 
He wrote a book in 1516. In 1519 he 
joined Magellan and was treacherously mur- 
dered in 1521 by the natives of Zebu, one of 
the Philippines, lour days after the great Navi- 
gator had suffered a like fate. — lUlcmore, p, 100. 

ODOOJATEE, Hind. Justicia ecbolium. 

. PDOORAII VENGA, Tam. ? A strong good 
wood of Travancore, of a dark-brown colour, 
specific gravity 0*853. 4 feet in circumference, 
and 40 feet long ; used for wheels, ^un car- 
riages, &c. — Col. Frith. 

ODORICUS, a friar, who visited many 
parts of the east. He commenced his travels 
‘ in 1318, and died at Padua in 1331. From the 
southern part of tlie coast of Coromandel, he 
proceeded by a navigation of twenty days, to a 
country named Lamori (perhaps a corruption of 
the Arabian Al-rarai,) to the southward of 
which is another kingdom named Surnoltra, 
and fi*oin thence a large island named Java, 
ccount, which was delivered orally to the 
on by whom it was written down, is ex- 
tremely meagre and unsatisfactory. — Marsden^ 8 
History of Sumatray p. 7. 

ODRA or Orissa. General Cunningham 
believes that the kingdom of U-cha, or Oda, 
spoken of by Hwen Thsang, corresponds exactly 
With the modern province of Odra, or Orissa. 
In the time of that budd’hist pilgrim, the 
province was 7,000 li, or 1,167 miles in cir- 
cliit, and was bounded by the great sea on 
; the south-east, where there was a famous sea- 
port town named Che-li-ta-lo-ching, or Chari- 


trapura, that is, the town of embarkation*' or 
‘‘departure.” This, General Cunningham sup- 
poses .to have been the present town of Puri, 
or “ the city,” near which stands the famous 
temple of Jaganath. Outside the town there 
were five coiltiguous stupa with towers and 
pavilions of great height, and he supposes 
one of these, which is now dedicated to Jaga- 
nath. Thb three shapeless figures of this 
god and his brother and sister, Baladeva and 
Bubhadra, are simple copies of the symbolical, men. 
figeures of the buddidst triad, Buddha, Dharma OEL, Geb. 
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and Sanjs^a, of which the second hr always 
represented as a. female. The buddhist origin 
of the Jaganath figures is proved beyond all 
doubt by their adoption as the representative 
of the brahmanical avatar of Buddha in the 
annual almanacs of Mathura and Banaras. 
The political limits of Orissa under its moat 
powerful kings, are said to have extended to 
the Hooghly and Damuda rivers on the north, 
and to tlie Godavari on the south. But the 
ancient province of Odra-desa, or Or-desa, wjii 
limited to the valley of the Mahanadi and to 
the lower coui-se of tlie Suvarna-riksha river. 
It comprised the whole of the present districts 
of Katak (Cuttack) and Sambhalpur, and a 
ixirtion of Medinipur. It was bounded on the 
west by Gondwana, on the north by the wild 
hill-states of Jashpur and Singhbhum, on the east 
by the sea, and on the south by Ganjam. These 
also must have been the limits in the time of 
Hwen Thsang, as the measured circuit agrees 
with his estimate. Pliny mentions the Orctes 
as a people of India in whose country stood 
Mount Maleus : but in another passage he 
locates this mountain amongst the Monedes 
and Suari ; and in a tliird passage he places 
Mount Mallus amongst the Malli. As the last 
people were to the north of the Calingae, and as 
J;he Monedcs and Suari were to the south of 
the Piflibothri, we must, he says, look for tlie 
Oretes somewhere about the Mahanadi river and 
its tributaries. The .Monedes and Suari nuLst 
therefore, says General Cunningham, be the 
Munda and Suar, and the Oretes must be the 
people of Orissa. Malle is one of the Dravidian 
terms for a mountain ; and as the Uraon, or 
people of west Orissa, still speak a Dravidian 
dialect, he thinks it probable that Mallus was 
not the actual name of the mountains, but 
may have been the famous Sri-Parvat of Telin- 
gana, which gave its name to the Sri-Parvatiya 
Andhras ? — Cuumtufliam^s Aneienit Geography 
of Inditty pp. 507-511. 

ODRE, Tam. A Ceylon tree which grows 
to fourteen inches in diameter, and ten feet in 
height ; used by carpenters for palanquins and 
coach-work. — Edge, on the Timber of Ceylon. 

ODUGAL, Tam. Tiles. 

ODUL OIL, or Adul oil of Travancore, sepa- 
rates into two portions ; the upper fluid, of the 
colour of golden sherry ; the lower, reddish white, 
•f the consistence of ordinary hard salt butter. 

ODYKARY, see Korambar. 

O’E, of the Limbu, Hystrix longicauda, 
Marsden. 

®DICNEMUS CREPITANS, the bastard 
flori|^n of Europeans in India, is very commoil^ 
>n the banks of rivers. It is tame and easily 
shot, consequently little sought after by sports* 
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OQWtJZ iCBAK. 


OOTJNA. 


(ENOTHERACE-^?, Lindh The evening 
primrose trilje of plants, comprising 6 genera, 17 
species, viz., 10 CEnothera ; 2 Clarkia ; 2 Jus- 
sieua ; 2 Ludwigia ; 1 Lopezia^ There arc 
between 70 and 80 species and varieties of 
Oenothera. The plants are raised from seeds, 
cuttings and layers, during the rains, will grow 
in any good garden soil, succeeds best in flower 
beds, requires plenty of water during the hot 
months. There are 85 species enumerated by 
Don, growing chiefly in N(U'th America. They 
are handsome border-flowers and deserve to be 
cultivated, but have no valuable properties. 
The yellow and white flowering kinds are easily 
cultivated by seed, in any good garden soil, and 
will continue during the hot weather to blos- 
gojn. — Dr. Bidden ; Mr. Jaffrey ; Ert^. Cyc. 

OESAR or Oesaran, Jav. A whirl in the 
hairs of the head, indicating a good sign. 

OESTRUS, thcCephala 5 miaovis( 8 yn. CEstrus 
ovis) is found in Europe and the E. Indies, it 
lays its egg in the nostrils of the sheep, and 
the worm from it occupies the frontal sinuses. 

OESTRUS EQUI occurs in the south of 
Europe and in Persia. It is a dipterous insect. 
Its eggs are deposited on the hair of the horse 
and licked into the stomach, and when com- 
plete the insects pass through the canal — Fiyuier. 

OETIIUA SERUPOSA, a greyish coloured 
crab, length 2 to 3 inches. It is found near 
the Island of Mauritius and in the Indian 
Archipelago. — Eruj/. Cyc. 

CEUFS, Fa. Eggs. 

OTAH, see Mesopotamia. 

OGAI, Hind. Astragalus* tribuloides. 

OGAL, Hind. Fagopyrum emarginatum, 
Ban ogal is Fagopyrum cyraosum. 

OGECERA8 MAJUS. 

Hulsi, Bkng. 

A small tree, a native of the Delta of the 
Ganges, and such other places as are overflowed 
at spring tides. Flowering time, the hot sea^n. 

OGEL, Hed. Adjel, Auah., a calf. 

OGHUZ KHAN is supposed by Mr. Prinsep 
to be king Azes, a Tartar conqueror who united 
Tartar tribes and attacked and conciuercd Kash- 
gar and Khotan. Then, returning by the frontiers 
of India, he took Talash, Saram and Tashkund, 
and sent his son to reduce Turkistan and 
Andejan on the Jaxartes which was effected in 
six months. Oghuz Khan then advanced and 
conquered Samarkand and Bokhara. Next he 
took Balkh, and in the middle of winter he 
crossed the mountains to Chor (Charikar?) 
suffering much from snow and frost. Here he 
wintered, and reviewed his army in the spring, 
and then marched against Kabul, Ghazni, md 
Kashmir, where a king named Jagma fHer- 
masus ?) reigned, who maintained himself in 
mountain positions for a year, but in the end 
^as defeated and slain. Oghuz Khan then 


'etamed to Samarkand by Badakhshan and 
sent ah expedition westward against Khorasan. 
Oghilz Khan was the third prince of the 
Moghul dynasty, being the grandson of Moghul 
Khan, its founder. Over the early history of 
British India, much obscurity rests; lor it is 
generally, recognized that prior to Alexander’s 
ime and in long periods subsequent thereto, 
diere are doubts as to the correctness of the 
Indian accounts of kings and localities. It is, 
however, certain that several conquerors, in 
eincicnt times approached the present western 
boundaries of BritLsh India without absolutely 
nvading it. The conquest of the Hercules 
Ilelus of Cicero, who is supposed to be the Osiris 
:hat invaded India, extended only up to the 
Indus. It was undoubtedly approached by 
Semiramis, n.c. 1230, but the warrior-queen 
was driven back across the Indus with gi-eat 
loss, retreating into Bactria with only a third 
of her army. This great Assyrian queen, how- 
ver, extended her conquests into (Central Asia, 
until they even embraced Bactria or Bactriana, 
kvhich is now represented by the modern Balkh. 
Darius the Persian conqueror of Babylon, 
spread liis rule over Bactria, which is enume- 
rated aa one of his provinces in the extraor- 
dinary inscription which he caused to be carved 
on the rock of Behistun. Alexander after- 
wards overran this same country, and pene- 
trated from it, into the valley of the Indus, 
which he merely crossed. But in the dayi? of 
the decline of Syrian power, Bactria was erect- 
ed into andndependent state by Theodotus I. 
in 256 B.C., and he extended his dominion over 
parts of India which the arms of Darius and 
Alexander had not i*caclicd; and it is ttip . 
monarch’s descendants who are designated 9^ 
Syro-Bactrian dynasty. Numerous relics of 
his successors have been found near Peshawar, 
Jellalabad, and in places near Cabul, in the 
shape of coins. Another name is mentioned in 
connection with Indian liistory, that of Ogyges, 
supposed to be Ogliuz Khan tlie Scythian,* 
whose historian,' Abul Gliazi, relates that aftcy 
establishing the religion of Japhet in his own 
dominions and in those of Tibet, Tanjat, Kitay, 
and other states immediately adjoining, he con- 
quered Irak, Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, 
and subsequently took Kashmir after a year’s 
resistance. — MaUolm^s History of Persia^ Vol. 
ii,p. 289. See India. . 

OGLI, see Semetic races. 

OGNEE, Bend. Plumbago zcylanica. 

OGRI, a hill near Tezpur, looking -intb: 
Central Assam and the Brahmaputra L. N. 
26’ 34" 6" and L. E. 92* 46' 8". It is near this 
that tea was much cultivated. 

OGUNA. Taking a section of about sixty 
miles in the Alpine Aravalli, from the ascent' 
at the capital of Oodipoor, passing through 
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: Paniima, and Meerpoor, to the njestcm 

V descent near Sirohi, the land is inhabited by 
communities of the aboriginal races, living in a 
state of primeval and almost savage indepen- 
'dence, owing no paramount power, paying no 
tribute, but with albthc simplicity of repuhiics ; 
their leaders, witli the title of llawut, being 
hereditary. Thus the rawut of the Oguna 
commune in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, could assemble five thousand bows, and 
several otJiers could on occasion muster con- 
siderable numbers. Their habitations are 
dispersed through the valleys in small rude 
hamlets near their pastures or places of 
defence. 

OHI, Hind. Acacia stipulata. 

OIIIND, Oailiand, or Utaklianda, has been 
identified with Kmbolima. The continual dis- 
covery of Indcv-Scytliian coins is a sufficient 
proof tliat the city was already in existence 
at the beginning of the Christian era, which 
may perhaps induce us to put some faith in 
the tradition, mentioned by Abul Feda, that 
Wehand or Ohind, was* one of the cities founded 
by Alexander the Groat . — OunninghanC s An- 
dent Geography of India^ p, 

OH ! ME ! The Chinese buddhist invocation 
is Ob ! me to Fo ! Oh me to Fo ! 

OH HD, a mountain about four miles north 
of Medina, where a battle took place between 
Mahomed with 1 ,000 and the Korcish with 
3,000 troops. Mahomed had the hill in his 
rear with archers placed on its flanks to annoy 
the enemy’s horse, but the archers fpiitted 
their position fo plunder and Mahomed was 
punded and defeated. 

Hind., of Kangra, Acacia stipulaU. 

ML. 

Kgot-hsoo, 

UuUe, 

Oel, 

Klaion: Ladicn, 

Tel, 

Olio, 

OlQuxn, 

The oils which form the chief exports from 
different parts of India to England, BVance, the 
jfauritius, &c., arc Cocoanut, Gingelly or Sweet 
Ground nut. Mustard, Kape, Sandalwood, 
or Grass, oil and Fish oil. Oils are 
general^ divided into two primary groups, 
“ Fixed" and Volatile,” the former class being 
a^in subdivided into drying, greasy, and solid 
oils. The value of oil as an article of commerce 
and its numerous uses in candle and soap-mak- 
ing, wool-clressing, food and medicine, as well 
as its importance as a lubricating agent, are 
well-known. The following table compiled 
• from the official 'reports of the Madras Custom 
’ House will show the quantity and value of 
the oils and oil seeds exported from 


Burm. 

Minak, 

Matat. 

Dan., Out, 

Ko^liiin, 

Pkrs. 

Fr. 

Mosslo, 

lius. 

Grr. 

Acoitc, . 

Sp. 

, (rR. 

Olja, 

Sw. 

Hind. 

Yonnai, 

Tak. 

It. 

Lat. 

Nuna, 

Tea. 


Compardtve Statement of the Oroes 

Oibi am Giheeda^ exported from the Mi ^ 

toriee to the Unxted Kvngdomy Foreign Forts 
Home Pbrts^ for the years 1847-48 ta 18 > 52 - 63 . 
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The value of the exports from all India was in 


185^3. 

1863- 64.. 

1864- 66. . 

1865- 66.. 
186^7. . 


£90,030 

104,159 

130,958 

164,540 

179,164 


1867 - 68 ., 

1868-59.. 

1859- 60.. 

1860- 61.. 


£266,271 

192,662 

180,066 

284,379 
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OIL. 

The exports were equally, distributed amongst 
the three presidencies. Oils are Found both in 
tlie animal ar^ vegetable kingdoms. They 
are divided into fixed and volatile. The latter 
are principally products of the vegetable king- 
dom. The fixed oils are composed of carbon, 
hydi*ogen, and oxygen. Most ol' them are 
compe^sed of two compounds, a li<|uid called 
Olein, and a solid called Margarin, or another 
called Stearin. According as these solid sub- 
stiinccs abound in oils, they arc liquid or solid 
at the ordinary temperatures of the atmosphere. 
Fixed oil is tbiind in the fat or adipose tissue 
of animals. Fixed oil is ibund amongst plants 
principally in their seeds. In some cases as in 
the olive (Olea) it is yielded by the fruit. Stnne 
families of plants especially abound in oil. 
Thus among tlie Crucifera) we have mustard, 
rape, and colza seed oil, with other species 
cultivated in Euro]>e, India, and Japan, of 
which some have of late years been imported 
into England. Sijveral of the family oi'Com- 
posita) secrete oil in (juantities large eimugh to 
render it desirable to cultivate them for this 
purpose alone, as some species of Cartl minus, or 
IkLstard salfn^n, and also the Verbesina sativa 
of India, now known to be identical with 
the Abyssinian Guizotia oleifera, and of 
wliich the oil is known in India as Q^n- 
gely <nl and in commerce by the name of 
Imtsyelloo oil. So Madia sativa yields madi 
oil, and its seeds are said to be more abundant 
ill oil than any plant introduced into Europe. 
Most of the Cucurbitaccae also, as the melon, 
gourd, cucumber, and the numerous varieties, 
cultivated especially in India, contain a large 
proportion of oil, which is expressed in the 
East Indies as it formerly was in Europe. The 
Uasacem also store up a large proportion of oil 
in the kernels of their fruit, as in the almond, 
which is particularly valued ; so also that of | 
the apricot, as well as that of the Briancon 
apricot, und other species of Prunus. In the 
liimalaya, oil is also expressed from the 
apricot kernel, and has been made of a fine 
quality. From anumg the Amcntacem also nut 
oil is obtained from the Hazel ; bccch-uut oil, 
from Fagus sylvatica ; walnut oil, IVc^iu Juglaiis 
regia. Besides these, poppy oil, ben-nut oil, 
(Hyperafithera), ground-nut oil (Arachis), 
physic-nut oil (Jatropha), are well known. 
The cotton-sced and the seeds of the tea-plants, 
yield oil especially of the species calletl Thea 
elcifcra and some of the Camellias. Two species 
of Bassia, B. longifolia and B. latifoUa, both 
yield oil ; another species, B. butyracea, yields 
a vegetable butter, and is commonly kno\yn as 
the ghee tree or butter-tree of Almora. The 
native name of this tree is Choonee, and Mr. 
'AVaill describes it as not being found in 
Komaon, but in the adjoining (^rkha pro- 

1G9 - . 


vince of Dotee. Oils ar^ extensively used for 
caudle and soap-making, for burning in lanijpa, 
for diminishing friction in machinery of all 
kinds, and especially for locomotives, — in wool 
dressing, in the manufacture of. paints and 
variiLshes, as an article of food, for medicinal 
piirpiscs, &c. The time of burning of equal 
quantities of the following oils is ibund to be i — 

Oil of poppy... Hours, 14. Oold of ploasuro, 

„ sunllowcr 13 (Camelinasativa)tlour9 9j|^ 

„ iMpo 11 „ olives 9 

„ mustard.. 11^ „ hemp soed.. 8 

„ flax seed. 10 „ tallow 10| 

The imports of foreign vegetable oils have great- 
ly increased while those of fish oils have decreased. 


1821 

-Tons. 1846- 

—Tons. 

1850 — Tons. 

Coeoanut oil . 

— 

2,148 

... 98,040 

Olivo oil 

1,900 ... 

12,315 

... 20,783 

Palm oil 

3,200 ... 

25,285 

.. 448,580 cwta. 

Uiipo^Rood oil. 
Linseed oil ... 
Fish oils 

81X) 

10,500 

32,356 

3,973 

38,634 

22,626 

21,328 


The ultimate analysis of fats and oils reduces 
them all t*) carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
Some of them yield minute i)ortions of nitrogen, 
the result of adhering impurities. The follow- 
ing table shows the relative proportions of tlie 
three elements in 100 parts of each of the oils 
named : — 



Carbon 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygon. 

Olivo 

... 77*21 

13*36 .. 

.. 0*43 

Almond 

... 77*40 

11*48 .. 

.. 10*82 

Linsood 

... 78-01 

11*35 ... 

.. 12*62 

Nut 

... 79*77 

10*67 .. 

9*12 

Castor 

... 74*17 

11*03 .. 

.. 14*78 

Whale 

... 76*13 

12*40 .. 

.. 11*50 

Spermiwotti 

... 78*91 

10*07 .. 

.. I0"12 

Ilog’s lard 

... 7909 

11*14 ... 

.. 9*75 

Suet.....^ 

... 78*99 .,. 

... 11*70 ... 

9*30 

Butter..*. 

... 65*60 ... 

... 17-60 .. 

.. 16*80 


The following is a list of the principal unctugnus 
oils of commerce ‘ ® 
Linseed oil—Linuhi usitatissiinum et po- Sjwr. 

renne. Drying 0-9347 

Nut oLl,Corylus avelhina, niul J uglans regia, D 0*9260 

Poppy oil— Papaver somniferum, D 0*9243 

lIomi>-soed oil — Cannabis sativa, D 0*9279 

Oil of sesanmni — Sesamuiu orientale. Greasy. 

Olive oil — Olea ouroi^a, G 0*9170 

Almond oil — Aiuygdalus communis, G 0*91^ 

Oil of ben -Guilamlina inoringa, G. 

Cucumber oil, Cuciirbita})ep()et molapepo, D 0*9231 

Beech oil- Fagus sylvatica, G 0*9225 

Oil of mustard — Sinapis nigra et arvensis,- G 0*9160 
Oil of sunflower— Ilelianthus annuus et pe- 

reniiis, D.. 0*9231 

Rape-seed oil, Brassica napus et campestTis,G 0*9136 

Castor oil — llicinus communis, D.. 0*9611 

Tobacco-seed oil— Nicotianatabacum et rus- 

tica, D' 0*9232 

Plum-kernel oil — Prunus domcstica, G 0*9127 

Grapo-sood oil — Vitis vinifera, D 0*9202 

Butter of cacao— Theobroma cacao, G 0*8920 

Coconut-nut oil —Cocos nucifera, G. 

Palin oil. Cocos butyracea vol Avoira olais, G 0*968 
Laurel oil — Laurus nobilis, G. 

Ground nutioil — Arachis hypogsea, G. 


Piney tallow— Valeria indica, G 0*926 

Oil of Julienne — llespcris matronalis, D...... 0*9281 

Oil of Camelina — Myagrum sativa, D 0*9252 

Oil of weld-seed — Reseda luteola, D. ... ...... 0*9328 


Oil of gardon-cresses -Lepidium sativum, K 6*9240 
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Gil of deadly nlghtshade-^Atrop^ bella- 
donna, D •' 0’92r)0 

Cotton-eeed oil— rOoseypium barbiulense, D... 

* Oolaa oil— Brassica campestria, B. oleifera, O. 0*9136 
Sammer lrapeHBeed oil— BrasslcaprsBCox, Q. 0*9139 
Oil of rad&h-seed— Raphanus sativus, R. 


oleifera, G 0*9187 

Cher^-stone oil— Prunua ceraaus, G 0*9239 

Apple-seed oil - Pjpus malus, G. 

Spindle-tree oil — Ruonymus europseiis, G... 0*9380 
Comel-berry-tree oil— Comus sanguines, G. 

Oil of the roots of cyper-grass— Cyperua es- 
culents, G 0*9180 

llentiane-soed oil — Hyosciamus niger, Q 0*9130 

Horse-chestnut oil — -^Esculus hippocasta- 

nuni, G. 0.9270 

Pine top oil — Pinus abies, D 0*9280 


Linseed contains 20 per cent, of oil ; rape- 
jSeed from 85 to 40 ; castor oil seeds as much as 
60 per cent. The volatile oils are very 
. numerous in the vegetable kingdom. They are 
■called volatile on account of the ready manner 
in which they may be volatilised under the 
inBuence of heat. The facility with which they 
are diffused in the atmosphere renders them 
easy of detection, and it is to this class of sub- 
stances that plants owe their peculiar odours. 
Many of them are employed in perfumery, j 
others are uscid as stimulants in medicine, and 
some are poisonous. Their composition is much 


more varied than that of the fixed oils, and to the 
chemist they offer an Exceedingly interesting 
field of research.. Many of them have a constitu- 
tion analogous to the compounds obtained by 
chemists from the compound radicals. They are 
divided by chemistsinto three groups : — 1, those? 
containing only carbon and hydrogen, as oil of 
turpentine ; 2, those containing also oxygen, as 
oil of cloves; 3, those containing sulphur, as oil of 
garlic. Many natural orders are characterised 
by yielding volatile oils. Thus the Lamiacoa?, 
Myrtacese, and others, embrace species all ojf 
which contain volatile oil in their leaves. Many 
of the UmbelliferjB yield a volatile oil in their 
fruits. The petals are often the seat of these 
secretions, and especially those most prized as 
the rose, the jasmine, the heliotrope, and many 
others. Appended is a table of volatile oils em- 
ployed in medical practice. They are almost all 
powerlul stimulants and carminatives. A drop 
or two dissolved in a few minims of spirit, and an 
ounce of water added, gives an extemporaneous 
substitute for the distilled water of tlie plant, and 
a useful vehicle for many draughts or mixtures. 
These oils are often added in minute (iuantiti(?s 
to pill-masses, either to give an agreeable flavour 
or counteract their tendency to griping : — 


Table of Volatile Oils. 


Names. 


Native 

Part used. 

Colour of 

Sp Gr. 

Uses and Remarks. 

names. 


Oil. 



Fruits ... 

Yellow ... 

0*98.5 

Carminative congeals 

Badion ku- 




fatso". 

tai. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Baboone... 

Flowers ... 

Deep blue. 


Tonic, anthelmintic. 


Do. ... 

Yellow ... 

0-877-0-905 

Frogi*ant, stimulant. 

Sudab 

Do., and 



Stimulant given in 


herb ... 

Do. 


amenon*hoea. 

Roosa 

Grass 

Do. 


Fragrant & stimulant. 

Sonf. 

Fruits 

Do. ... 

0*994 

Stimulant in flatu- 
lence. 

Zeeraseeah 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 


Ditto. 


Do. ... 

Do. 



Ada 

Root 

Fruits ... 

Do. ... 

0*997 

Ditto. 

Kyapooti.. . 
Hooner ... 

Leaves ... 

Green 

0*927 


Fruits ... 

Do. .. 

0*878 

Stimulant diuretic. 

Kubab chi- 




nee 

Long 

Do. 

Unripe 

Yellow .. 


Ditto. 

flowers 
dried .. 

Do. .. 

1*055 

Almost caustic. 


Darchince.. 

Bark 

Reddish 



Toim 

yellow... 


Ditto. 



Yellow ... 


In amenorrhoca. 

Tulsi 

Herb ... 

Do. 




Tojm 

Do. 

0*934 

Carminative. 

Sohunjuna 

Roots 

Do. 


Vesicatory.' [cholera. 


Herb 

Do. ... 

0*920 

Ditto, much used in 


Do, 

Do. ... 


Ditto: stimulant. 

Pudina ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 


Ditto. 

Elachee ... 

Fruits ... 

Do. 



Herb 

Do. ... 


Ditto. 

.. ... 

Bruised 

Do., or 



root ... 

colourless. 

1*094 

Fragrant and diuretic. 


Kmpinella anisum, common anise. ... 
Iticiuza anisatum, star anise 

Anthemis nobilis, chamomile 
La:mdula vera, lavender ... 
Riw^veolens, & other species, rue. 

AMWpogon iwaranchusa... 

Anetnum graveolens, dill . . . 

— ^ sowa 


panmori... 


Corum carui, carraway ... 

nij^m 

Rugenia pimento (allspice) 
Amomum zingeber, (ginger) 
Feaniculum officinale, (fennel) 
Melaleuca cajeputi, (cajeput) 
Jiuniperus communis, Huniper) 

Flper cubeba, (cubebs) ... 

OaiyophyUus aromaticus (clove) 

Lauras cinnamomum, (cinnamon) 

Juniperussabina, (savine) 

Ocimum basilicum, (basil) 
Rosmarinus officinalis, (rosemary) ... 
Moiinga pterygospenna, (sohunjuna) 
Mentha inperita, (peppermint) 
Mentha pulepum, (pennyroyal) 
Mentha viridis, (spearmint) 
Anaomum cardamomum, (cardamom) 
Origanum malorana, (marjoram) 
Saeiairas offiemale,* (sassafras) 
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of vegetable substances of Southern Asia, pto^ 
ducing “ volatile oils” there is an immense 
variety, but with the exception of the oils of 
cassia and cinnamon, roosa and the rose utter, 
few are of any commercial importance, nor are 
they prepared in any quantity for consumption 
in India. Scented oils erroneously termed 
‘‘ volatile” obtained by the repeated distillation 
of fragrant herbs, &c., over into a receiver 
containing a portion of any fixed oil, to which 
the aroma is imparted, are prepared to some 
extent but chiefly for native use. Sandalwood 
oil and the' large variety of at'r, attar or otto, 
&c., which form the principal part of native 
perfumeiy are included in this class. The sub- 
joined list will serve to exhibit the richness of 
tlie produce of different seeds of Southern Asia, 
from which varietiesof oil are extracted ; it gives 
the proportion of oil per cent, in weight : — 


Black til (Verbesena sativa), 4(5*4 

Gingely oil (Sesamum orientale), 46*7 

Ground nuts, Arachis hypogaja 45*5 

Pounded seeds of Calophyllum inophyllum.63*7 
Kurunj seeds, from the Pongamia glabra.. . . 2(>*7 

Ramtil, the seeds of Guizotia oleifera B5 

Poppy seeds (Papaversomniferum)... .43 to 58 

Silaam, an oil seed from Nepaul 41 

Pape seed (Brassica napus) 33 


The foregoing are only a few of the seeds from 
which oil is extracted by the natives of Southern 
Asia. The oil seeds most generally cultivated in 
India are the castor, gingely, rape, mustard, 
ground nut, ramtil, linseed, and poppy, but the 
latter is cultivated for its opium the seed forming 
a secondary consideration. The following plants 
grow in a wild state, their fruit being collected 
and the oil expressed as occasion requires; 
niargosa, ben, bramadundoo, pinnacottay, soap 
nut, kurunj, cashew-nut, poovana, pi ney, nera- 
diinootoo, physic-nut, cheeronjee, 'ctwrookoopilly, 
&c. &c. &c. Oil is, in Malay, ininak, and in Ja- 
vanese, langa, both of them words of extensive 
currency throughout the Malay and Philippine 
Archipelagos. The plants from which I'atty oils 
are chiefly extracted are the coco-palm, the 
ground' pea, the sesame’, and the palma christi ; 
the first for edible use, and the three last tor 
the lamp. In the islands of t}i6 Molucca sea, a 
fine esculent oil is expressed from the nut of the 
kanari tree (Canarium commune). Crawfurd 
was not aware that oil is expressed in any of 
the islands from cruciform plants,- nor is flax 
reared for this pur jKise. Animal oils are hardly 
used in any shape : essential oils arc obtained 
from the clove, the nut-meg, the kayu-puti 
(Melaleuca cajeput) and in great abundance 
uud cheapness from the Malay camphor-^tree 
(Dryobalanops camphora). One hundred and 
twenty fixed oils are known to be produced 
throughout the Madras presidency and Burmah 
These may be arranged as follows 


Fixed vegetable oils, including dry- ' 
ing, greasy and solid oils 


Wood oils 10 

Mineral oil 1 . 

Animal oils.. 4 


Total . . 120 

Of tlie first class, cocoa-nut, castor, ground- 
nut, gingely and its variety, rape, mustard 
and linseed form considerable articles of 
foreign trade. The first three being exported* 
n the shape of oil, the last two as oil seed, and 
ringely, both as an oil and oil seed. In addi- 
ion to these, the following are consumed to a 
large extent in India — lamp, ramtil, kurunj, 
pinnacottay, ill(x>poo, piney or doopada, mar- 
gosa or neem, physic nut, brumadundoo, saf- 
lowcr and poppy. Of the rcnuiindcr some arc 
medicinal and some are prepared only in those 
ocalities, in which the substances producing 
them happen to abound in a wild state. The 
prices of these products vary very considerably, 
not only in different parts of British India, 
but even in various towns of the same district. 
It is therefore difficult, if not altogether im- 
practicable, to fix their respective values, with 
any degree of certainty ; an increased demand 
or greater facility of transit moreover consider-' 
ably affect their present value. The following 
ist contains the names of the better known oils 
of Southern Asia: — 

Sweet flag Acorus calamus. 

Adcnanthera pavonina. 

Belgaum walnut Aleurites triloba. 

Almond oil Amygdalus communis. 

Caju oil Anacardium occidentale. 

Khus-khus, or votiver.. Auatherum muricatuni^ , 
Grass oil, or oil of 8X)ikc-Andropogon calanius^to^' 
nard (roosa katol).... maticus. >%. ■ * 

Bishop’s weed seed Anethum sowa. * ' 

^ Apricot oil, (Thooharaand 
Zind AIoo ka tel. 

Ground nut oil Arachis hypogiea. 

Prickly po]>i>y oil Argemone mexicana. 

Margosa, or bitter oil....Azaderaclita iudica. 
Hingum, or liingota oil.. Balanites sogyptiaca. 

Butter or ghee tree Bassia hutyracea. 

Do. mawa Bassia latifolia. 

Do. illoopoo Bassia longifolia. 

Do. kawan Bassia, ^ccics. . ; ' 

Downy mountain obony.Bauhinia toiucntosu. 

Limboleo ..Bergera konigii. 

Butter of Shanghoe Brassica chinensis. 

Brassica eruca. 

Brassica juncca. 

Rape seed Brassica napus. 

Chironjee berries & seeds Buchan ania latifolia. 

Pulas oil Butea frondosa. 

Gecsalpiuia oleosperma. 

Poon seed oil Calophyllum inophylluni^ . 

Oil of liemx> seed Cannabis sativa. 

Corthamus pxyacantha. 

Do. koosum Carthamus tinctorius. 

Do. of cloves Caryoi>hyllu8 aroniaticus. 

Deodar oil Ceilrus deodara. 

Malkunganee, or staff 

tree oil Celastrus paniculaia. 

Oil of cheeronjee Chirongia sapida. 
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Oil of cassia Cinnamomiim, species. 

jfto. of cinnamom Cinnaraonium zoylanicum. 

bo, of lemons Citrus limonum. 

Dp. cocoanut Cocos micifora. 

^Do. of coriander ..Gorian(}rum sativum^ 

Nut oil' Corylus columa. 

C^l of cucumber Beed....Oucurbita x)ei)o. 

bo. melon seed Cucumis melo. 

Coloquintida seed oil.... Cucumis colocyntliis. 

Cucumber seed oil., Cucumis sativus. 

Oil of pumpkin seed Cuciirbita maxima. 

Do. of cummin Cuminum cyminuiii. 

Do. purging Curcas juirgans. 

Cyperiis, sjiecies. 

Poongum oil Dalbergia arborca. 

‘ Thom apple oil Datura, sp. 

Wood oil. * Dijderocarpus, several 

empyreumatic. 

« or napoota Di<lynamia gymnosiK^rnia. 

mi jo Dolichos so ja. 

^]!ifoneela gram oil Dolichos billorus. 

Oil of cardamom Ellettaria cardamomiiin: 

Persimmon oil Kmbryoi)terus gliitinifera. 

Oil of Japan Brysiniiini iH?rfoiiatiim. 

Eugenia oil Euphorbia dracunculoides 

Oil of sweet fennel Pcjoiiiculiim dulce. 

Do. gamboge butter Garcinia pictoria. 

Cotton seed oil Gossyinum, species. 

Kokum oil Garcinia purpurea. 

Oil of bonduc nut Guilaiulina bonduc. 

Do. ramtil Guizotia oleifera. 

Bo. of Ben, Sohujna....Hyperantliera moringa. 

Sun flower llelianthus annuus. 

Oil of glaiicus-leavod 

physic nut latroyiha glauca. 

Do. of star anise lllicium anisatum. 

. Balsam oil Impaticns, species^ 

Do. „ Imimtiens tingens. 

Gil of jessamine Jasminuin, (var. sp). 

physic nut Jatrojiha curcas. 

bo. „ Jatropha glauca. 

Walnut oil Juglons regia. 

Chinese oil Kin. 

Linseed oil Linum usitatissimuui. 

.’4 Litsooa, species, 

basil Ocimum or Lavandula. 

rtl of cajaput Melaleuca cajuputi. 

Do. neom Melia azaderacli. 

Do. of mint Mentha iiiperita. 

bo. mimusox^s Mimusoijs eleiigi. 

Do. ben Moringa pterygosiKjrnm. 

Do. nutmeg Myristica moschata. 

Do. of tobacco Nicotiana tabacum. 

bo. fennel flower Nigclla sativa. 

Olive oil Oloa europea. 

Peppermint oil Mentha sativa. 

Oil of keora Pandanus odoratissimus. 

-bo. iK)i>i>y seed Papaver somniferum. 

Do. anise Pimpinella anisuni. 

Pine oil Pinus gerardiana. 

Oil of pepiior Piper nigrum. 

Do. put^apat Pogostemon })atchouli. 

Dp, kurrunj Pongamia glabra. 

Prinsepia utilis. 

Pmnus armeniaca. 

CfUBtor oil Bicinus communis. 

Oil of roses Rosa, species. 

Kikuel oil Salvadora porsica. 

Sandal oil Santalum album. 

Do. of sandalwood Sapindus emarginatus. 

Do. x)Oonga .Sarcostigma kleinii. 

’ Do. of sassafras Sassafras officinale. 

Saul Shorea robusta. 

ItHl of shayncotay... Semecarpus anacaxdium. 

bo. gin^ly ^....Sesamum indicum. 
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Do. mustard of kinds. 

Kalee surson, Sur- Species of sinapis, viz., 
son, Tira, Toria kur- Sinapis alba. 

wa, Raee Sinapis chinensis^ Sinapis 

glauca, Sina^ jugra, Siuiv- 
pis toria. 

Chinese tallow tree Stilliugia sebifer^ 

Oil of x>ea.. Suchaw. 

Oil of fetid sterculia Sterculia fsetida. 

Do. mix vomica Stryclmos nux vomica. 

Symi>loco8 cratoegiodes. 

Do. wild almond Terminalia catapx>a. 

Do. xiortip imt Thespesia popiilnea. 

Theobroma cacao. 

Do. croton... ; . . .Tiglium officinale. 

Thorny Trichilia. Tricliilia siiinosa. 

Oil of vegetable tallow. .Vateria indica. 

Kuttsella, Black til of 
Deccan, Kala-til-kartel Vorbcsina sativa. 

Kliatzuni oil Vemonia anthelmintica. 

Oarab oil Xylocarxms gi-anatuni. 

Cotton-seed oil is used for lainxw. Castoj* 
oil and Argemone seed similarly used. Oil 
obtained from the fruit of Melia azadirachta, 
&c., lor medicine and lamps. Axu*icot oil in 
the Himalayas, sunflower oil, oil of cucum- 
ber-seed for cix>king and lamps, oil ofcolo- 
cynth seed, used as lamp oil. 'J'he seeds of 
bastard salfron (Carthamus tinctorius) yield 
oil. Mustard oil, the pi*oduce of various species 
of Sinapis, &c. Shanghai oil, from Brassica 
chinensis; IHipie oil, from Bassi longifolia, 
which is used fur frying cakes, &c., in Madras ; 
and Mahwa oil, from Ikissia latifolia, another 
species of the same genus. Oil is exx>re8sed 
from the seed of Ccsalpinia oleosxierma, a 
native of the East. The neem tree seeds afford 
a very clear or bitter oil, used for burning. Wood 
oil is a remarkable substance, obtained from 
several species of Dix-iterocarpus, by simidy tap- 
ping the tree. The seeds of the Argemone 
inexicana, also contain a blafld, nutritious, 
coloui-less, fixed oil. The mass from which the 
seed is expressed is found to be extremely nu- 
tritious to cattle. A solid oil, of a palc-grccn- 
isli colour, a good deal resembling the oils of the 
Bassia in character, though rather harder, and 
approaching more .in properties to myrtle wax, 
was shown at the Great Exhibition, from Singa- 
X»orc. It is supxK^scd to be the produce of the 
tallow tree of Java, called locally “ kawan,” 
probably a species of Bassia. It is very easily 
bleached ; indeed, by exxxisure to air and light, 
it becomes perfectly white ; if not too costly, 
it xu’omises to become a valuable oil. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Low, there are several varieties of 
solid oil commonly used in the Islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and obt^ned from the 
seeds of different species of Dipterocarpiis- 
Pincy tallow is obtained from the fruit of the 
Vateria indica, a large and quick-growing tree, 
abundant in Malabar and Canara. It , is » 
white solid oil, fusible at a temperature of 97 
degrees, and makes excellent candles,* especially 
when saxx>nified and distilled in the manner 
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noyf with palm oil, &c. It lias one ' 

great advantage over cocoa-’niit oil that the 
caudles made of it do not give out any suffocat- 
ing acrid'i^pors when extinguished, as those 
made with the latter oil, do. An oil is pro- 
duced from the inner shell of the cashew-nut, 
Anacardium occidentale var. indicum, in the 
East Indies. In Japan a kind of butter called 
niijo* is obtained from species of theDolichos bean 
(liolichos soja). The kernel of the seeds of the 
tallow tree of China^ Stillingia sebifera, an 
evergrceen shrub, contains an oil, which when 
expressed, consolidates through the cold to the 
consistence of tallow, and by boiling becomes 
as hard as bees’ wax. The plant al^ yields a 
bland oil. A similar fatty product is obtained 
from a shrub in British Guiana, the Myristica 
(Virola) sebifera. Oil is obtained in South 
America from the sand box tree (Hura crepi- 
tans), and fix)m the Carapa guianensis. The 
seeds of several plants of the cucumber family 
frecpiently supply a bland oil, which is used in 
the East as a lamp oil and for cooking. Among 
the vegetable oils imported into Ningpo and other 
Chinese ports, from Shantong, Leatong, and 
Teisin, are oil of tcuss, obtained from green and 
dried peas ; black oil of the fruit of the tree 
kin (?) and oil from the pea of suchau. A 
pale biH)wnish yellow oil is obtained from the 
seeds ofCarthamus tinctoirius, in Bombay, the 
seeds of which contain about 28 per cent, of 
oil. Excellent oil is expressed in various parts 
of India Irom the seeds of different species of 
Sinapis, especially from the black mustard seed, 
and S. glauca, S. dichotoma, and S. juncea are 
extensively cultivated in the East for their oil. 
The Erysimum perfoliatum is cultivated in 
Japan for its oil seeds. A beautiful pale yellow 
oil is procured Irom the seeds of the angular- 
leaved physic nut, Jatropha curcas, a shrub 
which is often employed in the tropics as a 
fence for enclosures. It is used by the natives 
in medicine and as a lamp oil. About 700 
tons of this oil was imported into Liverpool in 
1850 from Lisbon, for the purpose of dressing 
cloth, burning, &c. An oil called Carab oil is 
aiat) obtained in the East, from the almonds of 
Xylocarpus granatum, or Carapa i;iiolucccnsis 
of Lamarck, which is used by the natives to 
dress the hair and anoint the skin, so as to 
keep off insects. Cacao fat, tlic butter-like 
substance obtained from the seeds of Theo- 
broma cacao, is esteemed as an emollient. The 
Agaiti, as it is called by the Portuguese, or 
Napoota by the natives and Arabs (Didynamia 
gymnosperma ?), is much cidtivated in all 
ki^tern AfHca for its oil, which is considered 
'equal to that of olives, aud fetches as high a 
price in the Indian market. The plant, which 
is as tall and rank as hemp, and equally pro- 
ductive, having numerous pods throughout 
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stems, is found everywhere in a wild as well as 
cultivated state. The Oajte Shipping Cfazette 
of August 1850, says — Uiat an exc^ent 
oil, equal to the olive oil of Italy, can be ex- 
tracted from the kernel of the fruit known 
the name of “ Tkou Pijte and “Pruim Bes- 
jee,” Cocum oil, or butter, is obtained from 
the seeds of a kind of raangosteen (Garcinia 
purpurea), and userj in various parts of India 
to adulterate ghee or butter. It is said to be 
exported to England for the purpose of mixing 
with bears’ grease in the manufacture of poma* 
turn. It is a white, or pale greenish yellow, 
solid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having a 
faint but not unpleasant smell, melting al^ut 
94 degrees, and when cooled after fusion re?- 
maining Ikjiiid to 75 degrees. An excellent , 
^olid oil, of a bright green colour, is obtained 
from Bonibay, liaving a consistence interme- 
diate between that of tallow and wax, fusible 
at about 95 degrees, and easily bleached ; it 
has a peculiar and somewhat aromatic odour. 
There is some uncertainty as to the plant from 
which it is obtained. It was referred to the 
Salvadora persica, and to the Vernonia an- 
thelmintica, a i)lant common in Guzerat and 
the Concan Ghats. A pale yellow clear oil is 
obtained from the seed of Dolichos biflorus (?). 
Oil is also expressed in India from the seed of 
the Argemone mexicana, which is used for 
lamps and in medicine ; and from the seeds of 
the cashew nut (Anacardium occidentale)^ from 
Sapindus emarginatus, and the country walnut 
(Aleurites triloba.) The fruit of the Chiron- 
gia sapida, (or Buchanania latiiblia,) yields oil. 
From the seeds of the Pongamia glabra, or 
Galedupa arborea, a honey-brown and almost 
tasteless oil is procured, which is fluid at com- 
mon temperature, ^but gelatinises at 55 degrees. 
Other sources of oil are thcCelastrus paniculatu^, 
Balanites egyptiaca and tlie saul tree (Shorea ro- 
busta.) Cinnamon suet is ex tracted by boiling the 
fruitof the cinnamon. An oily fluid floats on the 
surface, which on cooling subsides to the bottom 
of the vessel, and hardens into a substance like 
mutton suet. The Singhalese make a kind of 
candles with it, and use it lor culinary purposes. 
It emits a very pleasant aroma while burning. 
According to the analysis of Dr. Christison, 
it contains eight per cent, of a fluid not luilike 
olive oil ; the remainder is a waxy principle. 
Croton oil is obtained by expression from f^e 
seeds or nuts of Croton tigliiim, a tree, 1 5 to^ ,20 
feet in height, belonging to the same order as 
the castor oil plant, producing whitish green 
flowers, and seeds resembling a tick in appearr 
ance, whence its generic name. It is a native 
of the East Indies. 100 parts of seeds afford 
about 64 of kernel. 50 quarters of crotbu 
nuts for expi*essing oil were imjwrted into Liver- 
pool from die Cape Verd Islands, in 1849. 
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S il of cosdia Ginnamomitm, apccm. 

io. of cinnamom Cinnoniomum zeylanicum. 

Ife, of lemons Citrus liinonum. 

Do. cocoanut Cocos nucifora. 

^ ^Do. of coriander Corian4rum sativum. 

' Nut oir Corylus columa. 

Oil of cucumber Beod....Cucurbita lieiK). 

Do. melon seed Cucumis nielo. 

Coloquintida seed oil ... . Cucumis colocyntl lis. 

Cucumber seed oil Cucumis sativus. 

Oil of pumpkin seed Cucurbita maxima. 

Do. of cummin Cuminum cyminuiii. 

Do. purging Curcas jjurgaiM. 

Cyperus, sjtecieH, 

Poongum oil Dalbergia .arborea. 

• Thom apple oil Datura, 

Wood oil. Diptcrocarjjus, several 

cmpyreumatic. 

Agni^ or najHiota Didynamia gyinnosperma. 

= Ou of mijo Dolichos soja. 

vMcmeela gram oil... Dolichos biiiorus. 

^ ’ Oil of cardamom Plllottaiia cardamoinum; 

' Persimmon oil Embryo pterus glutinifora. 

Oil of Japan Erysiiiuuii iHjrfoliatum. 

Eugenia oil Euphorbia dracunculoides 

Oil of sweet fennel Ftjoiiiculiim <lulco. 

Do. gamboge butter Garcinia pictoria. 

Cotton seed oil Gossyi^ium, species. 

Kokum oil Garcinia purpurea. 

Oil of bonduc nut Guilaiidina bonduc. 

Do. rhmtil Guizotia oleifera. 

Do. of Ben, Sohujna....Hyperanthera moringa. 

Sun flower llelianthus unnuus. 

Oil of glaucus-loavod 

physic nut latropha glauca. 

Do. of star anise Illicium tinisatum. 

. Bfdsam oil impatiens, species^ 

Do. „ Impatiens thigens. 

; i Oil of jessamine Jasniinum, (w/r. «/>). 

nut Jatropha curcos. 

6o. „ Jatropha glauca. 

Walnut oil Juglons regia. 

Chinese oil Kin. 

Linseed oil Linum usitatisaimum. 

j ^ Litsroa, sy>mc.s'. 

S^j^t basil Ocimum or Lavandula. 

(Ml of cajaput Mchilcuca cajuputi. 

IXi. neem Melia azaderach. 

Do. of mint Montlia pi]>erita. 

Do. mimusox¥9 Miiuusups eleiigi. 

Do. ben Moringa pterygosjierina. 

Do. nutmeg Myristica moschata. 

Do. of tobacco Nicotiana tabacuiu. 

Do. fennel flower. Nigella sativa. 

^ Olive oil.... Olea europea. 

' Peppermint oil Mentha sati va. 

Oil of keora.. Pandamis odoratissimus. 

Da poppy seed Papaver somniferum. 

Do. anise Pimpinclla atiisum. 

Piiie oil Pinus gerardiana. 

Oil of pepper ^...Pijjer nigrum. 

Do. putemapat Pogostemon patchouli. 

Do. kurrunj Pongamia glabra. 

Prinsexua utilis. 

. Prunus armeniaca. 

CiuBtor oil Ricinus communis. 

Oil of roses... . Rosa, species. 

Kikuel oil Salvadora persica. 

Sandal oil Sontalum album. 

Do. of sandalwood Sapindus emarmnatus. 

r Do. poonga Sarcostigma kfoinii. 

' Do. of sassafras Sassafras officinale. 

: Saul Shorea robusta. 

\ ^ of shayncotay ..I^raecarpus ouacardium. 

' ^ gingely Sesamum indicum. 
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Do. mustard of kind^^ 

Kalce surson,,Sur- 
son, Tira, Toria kur- 
wa, Race 

glauca, Sinaids nigra, Simt- 
pis toria. 

Chinese tallow tree Stillingia sebifera 

Oil of iHja.. Suchaw. 

Oil of fetid sterculia Sterculia f&ctida. 

Do. mix vomica Strychnos nux vomica. 

Symplocos cratsegiodcs. 

Do. wild almond Terminal ia catapiia. 

Do. portia nut ThesjMisia i>opulnea. 

Theobroma cacao. 

Do. croton...: Tiglium officinale. 

Thorny Trichilia Trichilia spinosa. 

Oil of vegetivlile tallow. .Vateria indica. 

Kuttsella, Black til of 
Deccan, Kala-tiJ-ka-tclVerbesina sativa. 

Khatzum oil Vemonia anthelmintica. 

Carab oil Xylocarims gmnatum. 

Cotton-soed oil is used lor lamps. Castor 

oil and Argemone seed similarly used. Oil 
obtained from the fruit of Melia azadiraebta, 
&c., for medicine and lamps. Apricot oil in 
the Himalayas, sunflower oil, oil of ciicum- 
bcr-sccd for cooking and lamps, oil ofcolo- 
cynth seed, used as lamp oil. The seeds of 
bastard salFron (Carthamus tinctorius) yield 
oil. Mustard oil, the produce of various species 
of Sinapis, &c. Shanghai oil, from Ih-assica 
cliinensis ; Illipie oil, from Bassi longifoHa, 
which is used for frying cakes, &c., in Madras ; 
and Mahwa oil, from Ihissia latifolia, another 
species of the same genus. Oil is expressed 
from the seed of Cesaipinia olcosperma, a 
nativo of the East. The neem tree seeds afford 
a very clear or bitter oil, used for burning. Wood 
oil is a remarkable substance, obtained from 
several species of Dipterocarpus, by simply tap- 
ping the tree. The seeds of the Argemone 
incxicaiia, also contain a blafld, nutritious, 
colourless, fixed oil. The nriass from which- the 
seed is expressed is found to be extremely nu- 
tritious to cattle. A solid oil, of a pale-grcen- 
isli colour, a good deal resembling the oils of the 
Bassia in character, though rather harder, and 
approaching more .in properties to myrtle wax, 
was shown at the Great Exhibition, from Singa- 
l)ore. It is supposed to be the produce of the 
tallow tree of Java, called locally “ kawan,” 
probably a species of Baksia. It is very easily 
bleached ; indeed, by exposure to air and light, 
it becomes perfectly wl^te ; if not too costly, 
it promises to become a valuable oil. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Low, there are several varieties of 
solid oil commonly used in the Islands of tlic 
Eastcra Archipelago, and obtained from the 
seeds of different species of Dipterocarpus. 
Piney tallow is obtained from the fruit of the 
Vateria indica, a large and quick-growing tree, 
abundant in Malabar and Canara. It is a 
white solid oil, fusible at a temperature of 97 
degrees, and makes excellent candles,' especially 
when saponified and distilled in the mamicr 
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Species of sinapis, viz., 
Sinapis alba. 

Sinapis chinen^, Sinapis 
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nov^ adopted with pabn oil, &c. It has one ’ sterns^ is fomid everywhere in a wild^as well as 
great advantage over coconut oil that tlie cultivated state. The Shipping Gazette 

caudles made of it do not give out any suiFocat* of August 1850, sjiys — tjiat an exc^<^t 
ing acrid ylfpora when extinguished, as those oil, equal to the olive oil of Italy, can be’ ex- 
made with fhe latter oil, do. An oil is pro- tracted from the kernel of the fruit known by 
duced from the inner shell of the cashew-nut, the name of “ Tkou Pijte” and “Pruim 
Anacardium occidentale var. indicum, in the jee,” Cocum oil, or butter, is obtained irom 
East Indies. In Japan a kind of butter called the seeds of a kind of mangosteen (Garcinia 
niijo* is obtained from species of the Dolichos bean purpurea), and usc(J in various parts of India 
(Dolichos soja). The kernel of the seeds of the to adulterate ghee or butter. It is sjiid to be 
tallow tree of China, Stillingia sebifera, an exported to England lor the purpose of mixing 
evergreeen shrub, contains an oil, which wlien with bears’ grease in the manufacture of poma- 
expressed, consolidates through the cold to the turn. It is a white, or pale greenish yellow, 
consistence of tallow, and by boiling becomes solid oil, brittle, or ratlier friable, having a 
as hard as bees’ wax. The plant also yields a faint but not unpleasant smell, melting about 
bland oil. A similar fatty product is obtained 94 degrees, and when cooled after fi^ion re** 
from a shrub in British Guiana, the Myristica maining liquid to 75 degrees. An excellent , 
(Virola) sebifera. Oil is obtained in South .solid oil, of a bright green colour, is obtained 
America from the sand box tree (Hura crepi- from Bombay, having a consistence interme- 
tans), and from the Carapa guianensis. The diate between that of tallow and wax, fusible 
seeds of several plants of the cucumber family at about 95 degrees, and easily bleached ; it 
freciucntly supply a bland oil, which is used in has a peculiar and somewliat aromatic odour, 
the East as a lamp oil and for cooking. Among There is some uncertainty as to the plant from 
the vegetable oils imix)r ted into Ningix^ and other which it is obtained. It was referred to the 
Chinese ports, from Shantong, Leatong, and Salvadora persiea, and to the Vernonia an- 
Teisin, are oil of tcuss, obtained from green and thelmintica, a plant common in Guzerat and 
dried x^cas ; black oil of the fruit of the tree the Concan Ghats. A pale yellow clear oil is 
kin (?) and oil from the pea of suchau. A obtained from the seed of Dolichos biltorus (?). 
pale bi*ownish yellow oil is obtained from the Oil is also expressed in India from the seed of 
seeds of Carthamus tinctorius, in Bombay, the the Argemone mexicana, which is used for 
seeds of which contain about 28 cent, of lamx>s and in medicine ; and from the seeds of 
oil. Excellent oil is expressed in various parts the cashew nut (Anacardium occidentale); from 
of India from the seeds of different species of Sapindus emarginatus, and the country walnut 
Sinapis, especially from the black mustard seed, (Aleurites triloba.) The fruit of the Chiron- 
and S. glauca, S. dichotoina, and S. juncea are gia sapida, (or Buchanania latifolia,) yields oil. 
extensively cultivated in the East for their oil. From the seeds of the Pongamia glabra, or 
The Erysimum perfoliatum is cultivated in Galedux)a arborea, a honey-brown and ahitost 
Japan for its oil seeds. A beautiful pale yellow tasteless oil is procured, which is fluid at com- 
oil is procured from the seeds of the angular- mon temperature, but gelatinises at 55 degrees, 
leaved physic nut, Jatropha curcas, a shrub Othersourcesofoildre thcCelastruspaniculatus, 
which is often employed in the tropics as a Balanites cgyptiaca and the saul tree (Shorea ro- 
fcnce for eficlosures. It is used by the natives busta.) Cinnamon suet is extracted by boiling the 
in medicine and as a lamp oil. About 700 fruitof the cinnamon. An oily fluid floats on the 
tons of this oil was imxwrted into Liverpool in surface, which on cooling subsides to the bottom 
1850 from Lisbon, for the purpose of dresrin; of the vessel, and hardens into a substance like 
cloth, burning, &c. An oil called Carab oil is mutton suet. The Singhalese make a kind of 
also obtained in the East, from the almonds of candles with it, and use it lor culinary purposes. 
Xylocarpus granatum, or Carapa yxoluccensis It emits a very pleasant aroma while burning, 
of Lamarck, which is used by the natives to According to tlic analysis of Dr. Christison, 
dress the hair and anoint the skin, so as to it contains eight per cent, of a fluid not unlike 
keep off insects. Cacao fat, the butter-like olive oil ; the remainder is a waxy principle, 
substance obtained from the seeds of Theo- Croton oil is obtained by expression from the 
broma cacao, is esteemed as an emollient. The seeds or nuts of Croton tiglium, a tree, 15 to,2(> 
Agaiti, as it is called by the Portuguese, or feet in height, belonging to the same order as 
Napoota by the natives and Arabs (Didynamia the castor oil plant, producing whitish green 
gymnosperma ?), is much cultivated in all flowei-s, and seeds resembling a tick in appear* 
J^tem Aftica for its oil, which is considered ance, whence its generic name. It is a native 
equal to that of olives, and fetches as high a of the East Indies. 100 parts of seeds aflbrd 
price in the Indian market. The plant, which about 64 of kernel. 50 quarters of crotOn 
ja as tall and rank as hemp, and equally pro- nuts for expressing oil were imi^orted intoliver- 
ductive, having numerous pods throughout flie pool fi'om tho Cape Verd Islands, in 1849. 
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0 tiglium grows plentiftilly in which the tree isf' constantly Ibad^;, arc sue- 

and the oil, if properly expressed, ceeded by long triangular pods, someWhat toru- 
might be made an ai'ticle of trade. The best lose at the ends, and about two feet in length, 
mt^c of preparing it is by > grinding the seeds, when arrived at the ftill growth, -if^ese pods, 
placing the powder in bags, and pressing be- while yet young and tender, . not unfre- 
tween plates of iron ; allow thd oil to stand for quently cooked and served up aV' ^e ta^ in 
fifteen days, tlien fi^tor. The residue of the j India, like asparagus, for which they are not a 
expression is triturated with twice its weight of | bad substitute. The pods, when full-grown 
alcohol, and heated on the sand-bath from 120 contain about fifteen seeds ; each considerably 
to 140 degrees Fahrenheit, and the mixture, larger than a pea, with a membraneous coveir-. 
pressed again. In this step the utmost caution ing expanding into three wings, whence the 
is necessary in avoiding the acrid fumes. One specific name of pterygosperma. On removing 
seer of seed furnishes by this process rather the winged envelope the seeds appear somewhat 
more 'than eleven fluid ounces of oil, six by the like pith balls ; but upon dividing them with the 
first step, and five by alcohol. The oil acts as nail, they are found to abound in a clear, colonr- 
- aja irri^ dose of one drop, less, tasteless, scentless oil, of w'hich the propjr- 

: Xu large doses it is a dangerous jjoisoii. When tion is so large that it may be expressed from 
: , applied externally it produces pustules. In good fresh seed by the simple pressure of the nail. 
1845 eight cases of croton oil and six cases of Geofiry informs us, that he obtained ounce, 
the seed were exported from Ceylon. Other of oil from eight pounds of the decorticated seeds 
species of croton as C. pavana, a native of Ava being at the rate of very nearly 24 lbs. of oil 
and the north-eastern parts of Bengal, and C. from 100 lbs. of seed. All over British India, it 
roxburghii yield a purgative oil. The bark of is cultivated for the sake of its young pods or the 
C. eleutcria, C. cascarilla, and other species is horse-radish of its roots, as luxuries for the 
aromatic, and acts as a tonic and stimulant, table, but its gum is used medicinally and 
It forma the cascarilla bark of commerce already its leaves and flowers as greens. The oil is 
spoken of. When bruised, it gives out a musky peculiarly valuable for the formation of oint- 
oidpur and Ls often used in pastilles. The oil merits, from its capability of being kept for 
obtained from the seeds of Jatropha curcas, a almost any length of time without entering 
native of South America and S. Asia, is purgative into combination with oxygen. This property, 
and emetic, and analogous in its properties to together with the total absence of colour, smell, 
croton oil. It is said to be a valuable external and taste, peculiarly adapts it to the purposes 
application in itch. In British India it is used of the perfumer, who is able to make it the 
for lamps. Oil of Ben, knownas 8ohunjuna in medium for arresting the flight of those highly 
Bengal, and Moringa in Malabar, is obtained volatile particles of essential oil, which consti- 
from the seed or nuts of the horse-radish tree, tute the aroma of many of the most odoriferous 
tl^ Hyperanthera moringa, of Linnaeus. This flowers, and cannot be obtained by any other 
cielir limpid oil, having no perceptible smell, is means in a concentrated and permanent form, 
much esteemed by vratch-makers and per- To effect this, the petals of the flowers, whose 
turners ; it is expensive and not often to be pro- odour it is desired to obtain, are thinly spread 
cured pure, consequently the oil w'ould be a very over flakes of cotton, wool saturated with this 
profitable export. It grows rapidly and luxu- oil, and the wliole enclosed in air-tight tiii- 
riantly everywhere in British India, in Jamaica, cases, where they are suffered to remain till 
, particularly 011 the north side of the island as w ell they begin to wither, when they are replaced by 
as in Trinidad and other quarters of the West, fresh ones, and the process thus continued till the 
It is easily propagated either by cuttings from oil has absorbed as much as was desired of die 
the tree (the branches) or by seeds, and bears aroma ; it is then separated from the wool by 
the second year. The pixiduce of each tree may pressure, and preserved under the name of 
be estimate at from one to two gallons. From essence, in well stopped bottles. ; By digesting 
the , flowers a very pleasant perfume might the oil thus impregnated in alcohol, which does 
be easily distilled. It is a small tree, of not take up the fixed oil, a solution of the 
about twenty feet ^ in height, of most rapid aroma is effected in the spirit and many odo- 
growth, coming into flower within a few months riferous tinctures or waters, as they are some- 
afler it has been sown, continuing to produce what inaccurately termed, prepared. By this 
seeds and blossoms afterwards throughout the process most delicious perfumes might be obtain- 
year. The timber is said to dye a fine blue, ed from the flowers of the Acacia tortuoaa, Pan- 
and the gum, which exudes from wounds in cratium caiTibeum, Plumieria alba, Plumieria 
the bark, bears a strong resemblance to that rubra, and innumerable other flowers, of 

from the Astragalus tragacantha, for most exquisite fragrance, which abound within 
>#bich it might, no doubt, be substituted. The the tropics, blooming unregarded, and' wasting 
niimerous racemes of white blossoms with their fragrance on the barren air. Three varie- 
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ties ti! are exteiisively cultivated throughout 
India, lor the sake of the fine oil expressed 
from their seeds, the white-seeded variety, the 
parti-cololiu^, and the black. It is from the 
latter that sesamum or gingely oil of 
commerce is ^obtained. Sesamum seed contains 
about 45 per cent, of oil. Good samples of oil 
were shown at the Great Exhibition from Vizia- 
nagrain, Ganjam, Hyderabad, Tanjore, the 
district of Mooi-shedabad, and Gwalior. The 
gingely seed is stated to be worth about £4 
per ton in the Northern Circars. An oil resem- 
bling that of sesamum is obtained from the seed 
of Guizotea oleilera dr Abyssinica, a plant intro- 
duced from Abyssinia, and common in Bengal. 
The ram til, or valisaloo seeds, yield about 44 
per cent, of oil. The oil is generally used for 
burning, and is worth locally about six annas 
per gallon. Black til ( Verbesena sativa) is known 
as kutsela or kala til, in tlic Deccan. It is 
largely cultivated in Mysore and the western 
districts of Peninsular India, as well as in the 
hoiubay presidency. About Seringapatain, as 
SIX)!! as the millet crop has been reaped the 
field is ploughed four times, and the seed sown, 
a gallon per acre, during the month of July or 
August, after the first heavy rain. No manure 
or weeding is required, for the crop will grow 
on the worst soils. It is reaped in three months 
being cut close to the ground, and stacked for 
a week. . After exposure to the sun for two or 
three days, the seed is beaten out with a stick, 
'riic crop in Mysore rarely yields two bushels 
per acre, but about Poonah the produce is 
much larger. The seed is sometimes parched 
and made into sweetmeats, but is usually grown 
for its oil. This is used in cooking, but it is not 
so abundant in the seed, nor so good as that of 
the sesame. Bullocks will not eat the stems 
unless pressed -by hunger. About 5,000 maunds 
are exiKjrted annually from Calcutta. 3,7*50 bags 
wore imported into Livei'pool in 1851-’ The 
price per quarter of eight bushels, in January 
1853, was from SOs. to .£2; ofteei oil, in tins, 
weighing 60 to 100 lbs., ^2 to £2 4«. Bombay 
linseed was worth .£2 11 «. to £2 12». the 
<piarter of eight bushels, in January 1853 i 
Bengal ditto., 2s, leas. The imports into tiver- 
pool were 68,468 bags and 54,834 packets in 
1851, and 14,490 bags and 33,700 packets in 
1853. About 9,000 bags of mustard seed sftid 
from 18,000 to 20,000 bags of rape seed are 
also imported thence. The price of the latter 
is about £2 the quarter. 

Cocoa-nut oU , — ^Thechiefoilmadeon the sea- 
board of India, is that yielded by the cocoa-nut 
palm. The nut having been stripped off the 
busk or coir, the shell is broken and the fatty 
lining enclosing the' milk is taken ont. This is 
called cobra, copra, or copperah in different 
localities. Three maunds, or ninety pounds of 
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copra, are thrown into the mill with about 
three gallons of water and from tliis is produced 
three maunds, or seven and three-quarter gaUona 
of oil. The copperah in its unprepai*^ state is 
sold, slightly dried, in the market. It is burned 
in iron cribs or grates, on the top of poles or* 
torches, in processions, and as means of illumi* 
nation for work performed in the open air 
at night. No press or other contrivance is 
made use of by the natives of India for sciueez-^ 
ing out or expressing the oil from the cake, and 
a large amount of waste, in consequence of this 
necessarily ensues. 

A^yricot oil, of the finest kind, is made 
in India by expression from the kernels of the 
apricot. It is clear, of a pale yellow colour, 
and smells strongly of hydrocyanic acid, of 
which it contains, usually, about 4 per cent. 

Siuirjlower oil is raised in Tartary chiefly 
for the oil expressed from it. But it is also 
of use ibr uiany other puri)oscs. The people 
eat the seeds, . which, ■when boiled in water, 
taste not unlike boiled Indian corn. In some 
districts of Russia the seeds are employed 
with great success in fattening poultry ; they 
are also said to increase the number of eggs 
more than any other kind of grain. Phear* 
sants ^ and partridges eat them with great 
avidity, and they cause the same effects on 
tlieiu as other birds. The dried leaves are given 
to cattle in place of straw ; and the witliered 
stalks are said to produce a considerable 
quantity of alkali. 

Limeed oil is but little made in India. 

Marffosa, or ^eem oil, is made Irorn the peri- 
carp or fleshy part < »1* the fruit of the Melia aza- 
derachta, and of the Azadcrachta indica. jh*. 
Maxwell has found this oil etjually efficacious was 
c<xl-liver oil in cases of consumption and scro- 
fula. He began witu half-ounce doses, morning 
and evening, which were gradually reduced. 

Betssia oils , — The seeds of three species of* 
Bassia trees, indigenous to British India, and 
one of E. Africa yield solid oils, and are re- 
markable for the fact, that they supply at the 
same time saccharine matter, spirit and oil, fit 
for both food and burning in lamps : they are 

a. The Ille 2 fe (B. longifolia): it is abim- 
dant in the Madras presidency, the southern 
parts ofHindoostan generally, and the northern 
province of Ceylon. In Ceylon the inhabitants 
use the oil in cooking and for lamps. Tlie oil . 
cake is rubbed on the body as soap, and seenvsi 
admirably adapted for removing the unctuosity 
of the skin caused by excessive perspiratfon/ 
and for rendering it soft, pliable and glossy/^ 
which is so conducive to health in a tropical 
climate. The oil i» white and solid at common 
temperatures, fusing at from 70 to 80 degrees. 
It may. be advantageously employed in the 
manufacture of both candles and soap ; in Cey- 
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: : Jhn and. some parts ^prindia this oil forms the 
■ ; chief ingredient in thfe manufacture of soap. 

" h, Mahwa (B. latifolia) is common in 
^ parts of British India. The oil a good 
deal resembles that last described, obtained 
*from the lllepe seeds; and may be used for 
similar purjxMses. It is solid at common tem- 
peratures, and begins to melt at about 70 
degi’ees. 

f. Vegetable btUier is obtained from the 
Choorie (B. butyracca). Though far ’^less 
generally abundant than the other two sj^ecics, 
it is common in certain of the hilly districts, 
especially in the eastern jiarts of Kumafm; 
in the province of Dotec it is so abundant that 
. the oil is cheaper than ghee, or fluid butter, 
and is used to adulterate. It is likewise com- 
monly biumt in lamps, for which ])ur])ose it is 
. preferred to cocoa-nut oil. It is a white solid fat, 

* fusible at about 1 20 degrees, and cixhibits very 
little tendency to become rancid when kept. 

d, Shea^ or tjaUim hxdter^ is obtained in 
• Western Africa from the Bassia parkii or Pen- 

• tadosma butyracca, a tree closely resembling 
the B. latifolia and other species indigenous to 
Hindoostan. According to Park, the tree is 
abundant in Bambara, tlic oil is solid, of a 
greyish white colour, and fuses at 67 degrees. 
Its product is used ii)r a variety of purposes — 
for cooking, burning in lamps, &c. Tins tree 
,has much of the character of the laurel, but 
grows to the height of eighteen to twenty feet. 
Its leaf is somewhat longer than the laurels 
and is a little broader at the point ; the c<lgo, 
of the leaf are gently curved, and are of a 
dark sap green colour. The nut is of the form 
and size of a pigeon's egg, and the kernel com- 
pletely fills the shell. When fresh it is of a 
white drab colour, but, if long kept, becomes 
^e colour of chocolate. The kernel, when new, 
is nearly all butter, which is extracted in the 
following manner : — The shell is removed from 
the kernel, which is also crushed, and then a 
quantity is put into an earthen pot or pan, 
placed over the fire with a portion of water and 
the nut kernels. After boiling slowly about 
half an hour, the whole is strained through a 
grass mat into a clean vessel, when it is allowed 
to cooL Then after removing the fibrous 
part from it, it is put into a gi*ass bag 
and pressed so as to obtain all the oil. This 
is poured into the vessel along with the 
first mentioned portion, and when cold 
is about the consistence of butter. Tlie 
nuts hang in bunches from the different 

. boughs, but each nut has its own fibre, about 
seven or eight inches long, and about the 
thickness and colour of whip-cord. The nut is 
attached to the fibre in a very singular man- 
/ ner. The end of the fibre is concealed by a 
<|ihin membrane, about half an inch lyide and 
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three-quarters of oij inch long. This inem- 
branc is attached to the side of the hut, and, 
when ripe, relinquishes its hold, and the nut 
falls to the ground, when it is gathi^ed for use. 
A good-sized healthy tree yields about a bushel 
of nuts, but the greater number are not so 
prtjlific. The trees close to the stream present 
a more healthy appearance, probably on ac- 
count of being better watered, and the fire 
being less powerful close to the stream. Very 
extensive collection ol Mtulr s oils was exhibited 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, by Lieut, 
llawkes, viz. : 

Tlie Adid oil of Travaheore was forwarded 
to the Great Exhibition of 1851 , It seems ttj 
be medicinal, but the botanical name of the 
plant pro<lucing it is not given. 

Aleux'ites tHhhay 

Bclgam walnut oil. | Hitljloo lladara ka tcl. Hind. 

The Molucca tree, which produces the 
bang nut’ gro\rs plentifully near Hyderabad. 
The nuts yield a very large pcjrcentage of oil, 
and the tree is found to be very prolific. I'hc 
nuts are said to be strung upon a thin strip of 
bamboo, and when liglited will burn like a 
candle ; a notice of this interesting substance 
may be found in the Transactions of the Agri- 
llorticultural Society of India, Vol. viii, p. 220. 

Allhim sativum. 

Garlic oil | Vollay-))undoo yonnai, 'J’av. 

This medicinal oil Is obtainable in most 
parts of British India. 

Anacardium occideniale^ Cashew-nut oil. 
Kajoo ka tal, Hind. | Moondroo cotUy yonnai, Tam. 

The light yellow, sweet fcistcd and edible oil 
obtfiincd from the nut of this tree, is in every 
respect equal, if not indeed superior, to cither 
olive or almond oil. It is however very seldom 
prepared, the nuts being used as a table fruit. 

Anothdr oil is prepared fixmi the Anacar- 
diuni oecidentalc and called Cashew apple oil. 
It is a pwcrliilly vesicating oil obtained from 
the pericarp of the Cashew apple and has been 
long known to the native physicians of India. 
It much resembles in its properties the acrid oil 
obtained from the marking nut, Semccarpus 
anacardium. 

Andropogon calamus oi^oxnatieus, Roosagi*ass 
oil, differs but little cither in appearance or 
quality from the Lemon grass oil. It is used for 
the same purposes. 

Amh^ojiogon chosnanthus 
Camachio pilloo tylum, Tam. | Lemon grass oil. Enu. 
Ls obtained by distillation from a grass which 
grows plentifully in many parts of British India, 
it is much used as a rubefkcient for .rheumatic 
affections, as well as in perfumery, for whicli 
purposes it is said to be largely exported fi^>w 
Travancore. When newly made, this oil is 
a light straw-oolour, but i^e chai^ges it ta a 
deep-red. 
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MA/Uper dil^ is abo prepared chiefly on 
th^ W^texn Coast although some is now made 
at Madras. The liver of the whitD shark is 
that generally used.., , The. best cod liver oil is 
prepared early in January when the livers 
are plumps large, white, and full of oil — 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and 
are speciflcally lighter than water, should bp 
rejected. Go^ livers should, cut smooth, and 
not tear, whencUt none of the substance should 
flow out in af half liquid state. ...The quantity 
of oil produced by livers depends much upon , 
the time of the year. In the beginning of 
January 1,000 livers were found by experi- 
ment to yield STimperial gallons, and at the 
end of February an equal number only* gave 
23 gallons of oil. In the*beginning of January 
1,000 livers of average sisse weighed 900 lbs. 
whilst in the last day of Maiteh the. same num- 
ber weighed only &75 l:bi« The oU at these 
diflerent seasons was e^l^y pale, and the 
livers equally white, althou^ Uiuch smaller 
and more flabby in the latter Season,. To pre- 
pare the oil^wash the liver very ci^efully, 
first removing the gall bladders which adhei^ 
to them, and infuse them in rain or other water 
free from salt. Place them over the Are and 
never allow the heat to exceed 120 or 130®. 
On this head especial care must be taken, a 
higher de^ee of heat although yielding a 
larger prc^uct, *c6mihl9xucates a rahlr fl^y 
tute and smell and heii^tens the colqur of the 
oil, thereby rendering it disgxbtmg to the 
tient. ' ■ ' ^ ' 

$ foot oil is used as a ao|^ner pf lea^ 

ther, 

OUjurn'oeihe,^ Bees w^ se^initted 

to destruntive distillation with the addit^n of 
Mittlei^t yiei^ an empyreumatic oil' which 
is mu^ in medicine by native dibctm.. 

vnenxi^]^ oiM. 

4 nie&i#%jp«^asaV;G hut oil. 

kl- ' i yi^^ddabryeniiai, Tsk. 

> Htm; | ManilU Tsl. 
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eaten* ^ 
to be used . 

Arcot, where it g(^ Bs. 

Sellore 

.procurai^e at Bs. l-3*0-.per maundj| 
iWjore about SOO acrel are;u^Hlfttedi, 
ing annually 76 candies of. oil at ^ 
maund. The seeds yield about 
a clear straw-coloured edible oil, w 
excellent suhstitutc for olive oil, and i 
good soap. Its value in London in Ja 
1856 was ^47-10 per ton. Perfect 
tion, far from depreciating, considerably^ 
hanccs the value of this oil. 


Argemono mexicana. 
Bmmadundoo oiL 
Coorookoo oil. 


Faring! datura 


ka tel, 
HfMDi 


Prickly po] 
Jamiacs " 


oiL 
iw tbis^:€ 




Brumadundody 
. Bruinaduhdi if 

A pale yellow Umpid oil maybe obta^^ 
large quantities from therotmd corruj^t^ V 
of the prickly poppy, which wns'origihaliy hs 
duced from Mexico in ballast, but nowflo 
luxuriantly in all parts of India. It is i 
times expressed by the natives and' 
lamps, but is doubtless adapted to 
more important uses. In North Aicbt' it hi 
from Bs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 iftoT ; , 

Bassia longifolia, lUoopoo oil.. 

Mghay ka tel. Hind. | lllopie yenna^ ' . 

This semi-solid oil is expressed 
;pf a tree whie|i is everywhere cdmqS 
Southern India, rtt is seldom sold in the'1 
but the seeds are collected, and the dill 
factiired hy the natives for private consumj^ 
The seeds contaja aj^ut 30 per cent, of.c / 
bright yellow cq&uir; It is procuiable in j 
Arcot at Be* 25 per ciuidj, or Bs. l^, , - 
maund— in Bellary at ^8-0, in Bhopj^^il^. 
3-^12-0»In Tanjorq it may be had to 
of 2,702 candies at the rate 2-8^*per 

This oil makes excellent 
Its chief use however, fbr hi^lang m 
imd as a substitute for Butti^' tii' 
icmkery. A very great dififexence is^ ;|i£ 
ble in colour, cozuustence and flavour,, bul^^^ 
iirely attributable to the; mode uf preplhut 
and to the presence in some cases of a yerjr?" 
proprotion of mucilage and other ekt 
matter. ^ . 

Baegia latifolUf Mahwa .oil is a solid' < 
Butter. ^ The B.latifldia grows' 
the Northern p^ts of British India. 

BomOoiiN Silk cotton 

A dark-hrowu^^f^h clear, oil is pBt 
: 14*9 .. 1 1 ex^^eeesLoix. ■ seed- -of the sillc b 

ia-. * ^ ” 
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iiyoma oiL ^ 

^ jiUttikai yennai; Tam. | Boddaihakaia nootia. Tax.. 
Hpiy iilft oil is used for burning in lamps in those 
^k||MUts of British India where the fruit abounds. 
^:;lt is extracted by boiling in water, and is pro- 
%:;:^uirahie only in very small quantities. 

■ ^ ' Sroonga Malagum ointment and Vishna- 
y^imoety or snake tree ointment of Masulipatam 
1)!^ appear to be new products. 

.Moodooga oil. The seeds 
:; ‘4f :this <aree yield a small quantity of a bright 
cldir oil which is sometimes used medicinally. 
l.0Q0hb€tge seed oily is prepared in small quan- 

^fJt^pCedojpyyUmn ealaha 1 a new oil under the 
J of Cherroo pinnacottay was sent from 

^^©blphin. ■ 

% **Pootronjie.^* A new oil fram Mysore and 
^ inophyllum. Pinnacotay or 

^fean-fl4doil. 

r.;" ka tel. Hind. I Pinnay noona, Tet.. 

; Pizinayyeimai, Tam. | 

The fresh seeds of the “ Alexandrian laurel” 
when shelled and subjected to pressure, yield a 
t dark-green oil of a peculiar odour. Old seeds 
;pdd a higher coloured and thicker product. In 
the year 1847-48, gallons 3,871 of the oil, and 
^ 508 of the seeds, were shipped from 

! chiefly to Ceylon and the Straits, it has 

•|iow ceased to be an article of export. In 
^i^a»jore, 437 acres producing on an average 24§ 
buUums per acre of seed arc covered with this 
l^ee : this yields 2,67I| maunds of oil at Es. 
per maund. In Tinnevelly, it costs As. 
and Trichinopoly As. 4 per seer. In Tan- 
it is used for lamps, and for caulking 
) y^ela, but it appears to be chiefly valuable as 
m It is seldom procurable in the 

' ;^izaar, but is expressed when required. Sam- 
from Canara, under tlie name of“ Honay,” 

' TOm Goa by the name of “ Oleum unda,” from 
C^hin called “Perun poonaka,” and from 
ItasuUpataxn. 

Canahis sativay Hemp seed oil. 

\ - Ganja yennai, Tam. 

expression from the 
of the common hemp, which is cultivated 
many parts of the country. In Russia, the 
oH » for burning in lamps, but it is 

to the natives of India, Of three spe- 
^meus exhibited, at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855 one was of a deep-^een colour from 
; Ttojore, another 'of an olive-green, sent by 
I4eut. Hawkes. 

Cardamom seed oiZ, (This fixed oil is well 
Imown. 

Carthamus tinctormSy Safflower oil. 

/'Kuxrur or Coosum ka Ckendoorookoo yennai, Tam. 

tel. Hind. Koosumba noonay, Tbi.. 

IV; A light yellow cleaif oil obtained from the 
of the^pbnt, yidding the well known 
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dye. it gto^ plentifuily in liysoi$ and Tin 
nevelly. In Mysore and Bellary it coets aix)u 
Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, and is used for lamps 
culinary and other purposes. 

Celastrus paniculatay Malkungunee or stai 
tree oil. 

Malkungunee ka tel. Hind. I Bavungl noona, Tri 
VaJuluvy yennai, Tam. | 

The deep scarlet coloured oil obtained by ex 
pression from the seeds of this shrub is used ii 
medicine, the seeds submitted to destructivi 
distillation yield the 

Oleum nigrum. 

Vaylari tylum, Tam. 

An empyreumatic oil obtained by the de 
structive distillation of the seeds of this Celas 
trus, either alone or in combination with othe 
ingredients. It is much used in the treatmen 
of Beri-beri. 

Cheerongie oily Chirongia sapida or Bucha 
nania latifolia. 

Choeronji or Charooli ka I Saraypuppo noonay, Tei 

tel. Hind. | 

The kernels of this tree arc eaten by the na 
tiVes to promote fatness, they abound in a straw 
coloured, sweet tasted and limpid oil which i 
seldom extracted. The tree grows plentifully 
in Mysore and Cuddapah. 

Cocos nuciferuy Cocoanut oil. 

Narel-ka-tel, Hind. I Tencaya noona, Tei 

Taynga yennai, Tam. j 

The average annual quantity of this oil ex- 
ported from Madras, from 1847-48 to 1852*^5c 
was about gallons 900,000 per annum. Of this by 
far the largest portion was sent to the Unitec 
Kingdom and France, the remainder found it; 
way to Arabia, Mauritius, Bombay and tin 
(Indian) French ports. The prices of this oil vary 
considerably in dificrent parts of the country 
For the quarter ending 31st October 1854, th< 
max. and the min. were Rs. 8-6^ at Jubbulpore 
and Rs. 1-12-9 at Mhow per maund. Tin 
average of 21 large stations in the Madras 
presidency giving Rs. 4-9-5 per maund, oi 
about X41-2 per ton. The market-value o: 
“ Cochin oil” in London (January 1855) was 
.^46-10 — the averagn being .£46 to 48. The 
best oil is that exported from Cochin, and th< 
neighbouring porta on the Malabar Coast. 1) 
usually fetches 20a- per ton more than th( 
Ceylon or Coromandel coast article. Ik 
E urope, it is used for candle and soap ma- 
nufacture, for lubricating machineiy, &c., &c 
In India, for making soap, anointing the person, 
for cookery, lamps and in medicine. An empy- 
reumaticoiland pyroligneous acid are obtained 
by the destructive distillation of cocoanut shells 
The latter substance has been used successful!} 
in developing photographs by the collodion 
c^.^ The oil of tar mix^ with or£nary “ jap^ 
varnish” is said to be used with advanlage io 
the backing up” of positive pictures. 
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Jun^ ftoibtty & Hind. | Kay^Alum noonay. Tax.. 

Heem^am yeniuliy Tax. | 

This is a well known medicinal oil, the use 
of which as a drastic purgative, seems to be 
decreasing. 

Cueumis coloeynthis^ Cblocynth seed oil. 

Cucumis melo^ Melon seed oil. Pitcha pus- 
jhum, the Tharbooza, Khurbooza, or Pumpkin 
seed oil. 

Ciieurhita pepoy Cucumber seed oil. 

Valerikai yennai, Tam. | Thosa noona, Tel. 

A clear edible oil. 

Qardnia pictoritty Gamboge butter (Rox.) 
Arasinagoorghy yamiai, Can. | Mukki-tylura, Tam.^ 

A solid butter is contained in the seeds of 
the “ Gamboge tree,” a species closely allied to 
the G. purpurea which produces the “ cocum 
batter” and has attracted attention. The Gamboge 
tree grows abundantly in certain parts of tlie 
Mysore and Western coast jungles. The oil 
which is procurable in moderate quantities, is 
prepared by pounding the seed in a stone 
mortal* and boiling the mass, until the butter, 
or oil rises to the surface. Two and a half 
measures of seed should yield one seer and a 
half of butter. In the Nuggur Division of 
Mysore, it is sold at tlie rate of As. 1-4 per seer 
of 24 weight, or at £30-6 per ton, and is 
chiefly used as a lamp oil. 

Gliirgilly oily from Canara obtained from the 
pulp of the tree ; considered an excellent remedy 
ibr rheumatic pains. 

Qmla'iulina bonduCy bonduc nut oil. 


Calichi-kai yonnai, Tam. 

The oil of this common seed is mentioned by 
Ainslie, as being considered useful in convul- 
sions and palsy. The seeds themselves are 
believed to possess tonic virtues. Used solely 
as a medicine. 

Ouiaotia oleiferay Ram til oil — Verbesina 
sativa. 

Kaia til ka tel, Htnd. | Valeesaloo noonay, Tel. 

This sweet-tasted edible oil is plentiful in 
the Mysore, Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts. 
It is used for nearly the same purposes as the 
sesamum. It is procurable in the Nuggur 
Division of Mysore at Rs. 3-8-0 per niaund, 
but is considered inferior to giiigely oil. 

Ultra crepitanSy Sand-box tree oil. This 
tree has been introduced from Jamaica. Its 
seeds yield by expression an oil ; as the whole 
tree abounds in poisonous matter, this oil pro- 
bably partakes of its deleterious nature. 

Bydnocarpus inehrianSy Thortay oil. From 
Canara a very valuable vegetable tallow, used 
for sores. 

Inga duTciSy CJoorookoopilly oil. The seeds 
of this common hedge plant yield by expression 
^ hght colour^ oil, about the coiisistcnce of 
oastor oil. Its qualities and uses are unascer- 
tained: 
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Jattro]^ pwyma , « Coreas Apgitfc 

lar leaved physic-nut oil. 

Jaagli erandi ka tel, | Catt-amunak yenhai,^^ : 

Hind. | Adavi amedap<M no€^ 

This oil, has of late been impotted^ii^^^ i^, 
England, as a substitute for linseed oil ; it is ly 
expressed from the fi*uit of a species <rf Jatropipj^65 i 
which abounds in all parts of the Madras 
dency. The colour is somewhat paler than 
best linseed oil. It can be obUiined 
parts of the country where it is plentiful, ' 
little more than the cost of manufacture. It S 
now cTiiefly used in lamps. ’ ' ^ 

JatropJia glamay Glaucous-leaved physic-nut*-^ 


Addalo or Authaulay yonnai, Tam. 

This in appearance approaches castor oil, 9 
and seems to be but little known. It is ■ 
fluid and light straw-coloured, and is procuf* ; 
able in South Arcot, where the plant grows on > 
waste land. It is now chiefly used medicinally 
as a counter-irritant, but if procurable in 
suflicient-quantity seems likely to prove a ^ 
useful oil. A high coloured specimen was sent tJ/'. 
to the Madras Exhibition from Tinnevelly and ' 
one of a pale straw colour from Madras. 

Lepidium sativwrty Country Cress oil. * ^ 
Ali-veri yennai, Tam. 

Tins oil is extracted from the seeds of thO;. ' 
‘‘ Chinese wall cress.” It must not be coi^- ’ ^ 
founded with “ Linseed oil,” the Tamil name of 
which is the same as that of the present article: ' 

Linum usilatissimumy Linseed oil. . 

Ulseo ka tel,. Hind. I Aveesoe noono, TECt^ 
Allivori yennai, Tam. | 

The seed from which this oil is expressed, . 
has long been cultivated to a limited extent in 
Nagpore, Bellary and other parts of the Madras - 
presidency. There is an impression that the 
oil obtained from the Indian plant is inferior to • 
that imported from England, but it will be 
found on experiment, that this arises from the \ j 
former having been imperfectly freed from 
mucilage, which prevents its drying. Theseed '■ 
is now an article of export from Madras to the '. J 
amount (1852-53) of cwt. 1,106. In the yem ■ ? 
1852-53, English Linseed oil to the amount of • 
gallons 4,552 and valued at Rs. 8,763 was im- : 
ported into Madras, whilst at the same time t 
cwt. 1,045 of the seed were exported from ^ 
hence mostly to England : it can be made 
on the spot for much less than the average v- 
value of the English oil. It would, however, be ; vi 
necessary to guard against tlie adulteration : S 
this oil, with any of the other greasy oils which ff- 
would of course infallibly destroy its dryiiig‘>^ 
properties. 

Macassar oily is used by the natives bf; :; 
Singapore as a hair oil. . ^ ; 

Maruiloo oily of Canara, is used for lamps. 

Asadirachta indicay and Melia Azadiracb, ' 
Margo^a or Nccm oil. 

Ne^mkatel, Hind. | Vapa noona, TjBX, ; 

Vapum yonnai, Tam. | ^ 
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valuable and 

j eitlier expresj^on br boiling, from 
j,i^^".«eed8 of species of Melia and A^erach- 
w are common throughout Southern 
It enters much into the practice of native 
Pbywciana, by whom it is administered iuter- 
; ^iy as an anthelmintic, and externally as a 
jlibhnnnt in rheumatism, and headache and as an 
ulcers^ The oil is of a deep yellow 
has a strong snioll and an unpleasant 
Mtter taste. In tJie year 1847-48, gallons 1,587 
;Were exported Iroin Madras, and in the year 
gallons 1,917, in 1852-53, gallons 
The chief market is Ceylon, but the 
'.jifiiunand is not constant. 

Mesw ferreUy Naga-sumpunghee oil. This 
^vl^hluable oil is procurable in Canara, at the 
Rs. 4 and the seed at 1-8-0 per maund. 
is used both as a lamp oil and as a healing 
VVsLpplication to sore.s. 

|r Mifnusops elenyi, Miinusops oil, a medi- 
tcinal oil, obtainable in tolerably large quan- 
tities in some i)arts of tlie country. It 
known in England. 

Mooroogarui tallow. This valuable substance, 
which even at high temperatures is perhaps the 
oil with which we are yet ac(juaintcd, 
'*;is made in Canara. If procurable in large 
' f^tiantities, and at a moderate cost, it promises 
be a vsdued material for the manufacture of 
caudles, &c., &c. It is used ibr medicinal pur- 
>) poses, &c., &c., and as a cure ibr cattle wound 
; jCd by tigers. 

moritiga: Moringa pterygos- 
f perma, Ben or moringa oil. 

lIixD. I Morunga nooiia, Tei... 
xSiotUDghy yennai, Tam. | 

nut oil has long been considered valu- 
i on account of the lengthened period, which 
ft'll inlay be kept without contracting jrancidity. 
i '$he tree from which the “ nuts” are obUiiucd, 

■ ^ common in all parts of British India the 
'flowers, leaves and frqit are eaten by the natives, 

, j^d the rasped root is used by Euro])cans as a 
substitute for horse-radish, to which circura- 
ftt^nce it owes its common name of “ horae- 
I tree.” The oil however is seldom made 
^ - ^ India, nor does it now form an article of 






Tkl. 


, ^ Myrktica mosekata^ Nutmeg butter. 

ka tel, Hk^d* I Jaikkarra noona, 

: jmpootri tyiutn, Tam. | 

s ! Xt is obtained by expression from the nutmeg, 
it has an aromatic smell from the volatile oil it 
epntaiu^ 

ifeemdiinootoo oil. Neerada. 

V ^ung^i badam ka tel, Rind. | Mootoo yennai; Tam 
i This valuable oil was sent to the Madras 
r; Exhibition of 1855 under the various names' 
Necradeefpmootoo, j^wngle almond, Maroty, 
wnana, Mi^vetti, bfeervetti and Soorty. It is 


in great ropute, ai a 

practitioners, and the kernel 'entei^ bugely into 
their prescriptions. It might probably be 
found of use in the arts, it much resembles 
almond oil but is rather thicker. The seeds 
cost in Madras As. 2-6 per seer. 

Nigella sativa^ Fennel flower oil. 

Kulonjee ; Siah Daiuih, I Carun seeragum, Tam 
Hind. | Nalla gillikarra, • Tel.- 
The black aromatic seeds of theNigella sativa, 
yield by expression a dark coloured fragrant oil. 

Papaver somnifereum. Poppy oil. 
Khiisli-klmsh-ka-tel, Hind I Caa-ctisa yennai, Tam 
C asa-casa noona, Tel. | 

The poppy is largely cultivated throughout 
Malwa and the opium districts, w'here the dry- 
ing oil obtained from the seed is more exten- 
sively used than any other, both in lamps and as 
f<x)d. At Bhopaul the oil is procurable at the 
rate of Rs. 4-8-0 per maund of 25 lbs. or 
£40-6 per ton. By simple exix)sure to the rays 
of the sun in shallow vessels, this oil is rendered 
perfectly colourless. It is much prized by Euro- 
pean artists. 

W^ild olive, or Pootroojic oil, obtained by 
expression from a handsome tree growing plen- 
tifully in Canara and Mysore. 

Polnnida viscfvsa, Viscid Cleome oil. 
Nahi-cadaglioo, Tam. 

This warm and pungent little seed when 
subjected to very powerful pressure, yields a 
moderate per-centage of a light, olive-green, 
coloured limpid oil, which promises to be useful 
for piirimses rc(iuiring a very Jiijuid oil. 

Poonga or Knrwnj oil, Dalbergia arborea, 
or Pongamia glabra. 

Kuruuj ka tol, Hind. I Poonga yonnai, Tam. 
Kanoogoo noona, Tkl. | 

-This oil, which, in some parts of the countr}', 
is iLsed to a large extent in adulterating lamp 
oil, is expressed from the seeds of a tree, com- 
mon in most parts of the Madras presidency. 
In North Arcot, Bellary, and theNuggur Divi- 
sion of Mysore, the oil is procurable at Ks. 
2-8-0 per maund. It is chiefly used as a lamp 
oil by the poorer classes. 

(Sahocoitay oil, from Canara, is used for cuta- 
neous diseases. 

Santalum album. Sandal seed oil. 

Clmndana pusjhum yennai, Tam. 

The seeds of the sandalwood tree yield by 
expression a thick and viscid oil which is burnt 
by the poorer classes in lamps. 

Santalimi album. Sandalwood oil. 

Chuiidana yennai, Tam, 

This oil is made in Salem, Mysore and 
Canara from the sandalwood. The exports 
amount annually to about 100 cwt. 

sotivus, Radish seed oil. 

Bidnm communie. Castor oil, Fiructibus ' 
minoribus, or small seeded variety. 

Barik emndi ka tel. Hum. I Chitt-amindialoe noona, 
Sitt-amunakU yennai, Tam. | Tai*. 





l!ifO Vi^ iibinmuius, one 

being smajy and the other large-seeded, are pro- 
du(^ ail over India. The small-seeded variety 
yields the best product, and is employed in pre- 
paring the oil exported for medicinal purposes. 
The fresh seeds after having been sifted and 
cleaned from dust, stones, and all extraneous 
matters, and slightly crushed between two rollers, 
freed by hand from husks and coloured grains, 
are enclosed in clean gunny. They then receive 
a slight pressure in an oblong mould which 
gives a uniform shape and density to the 
packets of seed. The “ Bricks” as they are 
technically called, are then placed alternately 
with plates of sheet iron in the ordinary 
screw or hydraulic press. Tlie oil tlius pro- 
cured is received in clean tin pans, and 
water in the proportion of a pint to a gallon 
of oil being added, the whole is boiled until the 
water has evaporated, the mucilage will be 
found to have subsided and encrusted the 
bottom of the pan, whilst the albumen solidified 
by the heat, forms a wlnte layer between the 
oil and the water. Great care must be taken 
in removing the pan from the fire, the instant 
the whole of the water has evaporated, which 
juay be known by the bubbles liaving ceased, 
for if allowed to remain longer, tlie oil wdiicli 
hzis hitherto been of the temperature of boiling 
water or 212®, suddenly rises to that of oil* or 
nearly 600®, thereby heightening the colour and 
communicating an empyreumatic taste and 
odour. The oil is then filtered through blanket, 
flannel, or American drill, and put into cans for 
exportation. It is usually of a light straw colour, 
sometimes approaching to a greenish tinge. The 
clean seeds yield from 47 to oO per cent, of oil, 
worth in England from 4c^. to 5c^. per lb. The 
following is the result of cxi)eriinents made at 
Madras and Calcutta to ascertain the percentage 
of oil in the Castor seed on January 27t)i, 1 853.) 

CalciUta. — 1,400 Ihs. of seed yield kernels 
and raw oil as follows : — 

Ist sort Kernels . . 632 lbs. Oil . . 324 lbs. 
2nd sort „ . . 184 lbs. „ . . 87i lbs. 

3rd sort „ . . 164 lbs. „ . . 76^ lbs. 

making a ‘ total of 980 lbs. of kernels and 
488 lbs, of raw oil from 1 ,400 lbs. of seed. 

Mculras. — 1,400 lbs. of seed yield raw oil as 
i^oilows : — 

1st sort 318 lbs. of oil. 

2nd sort 88 lbs. do. 

3rd sort. . 74 lbs. do. 

making a total of 480 lbs. of oil from 1,400 lbs. 
of seed. 

The cost of the Madras oil was Es. 76-1-0 as 
follbws ; 

1,400 lbs. seed at Ks. 3-3 per bag of 164 lbs. 

27 3 4^ 

Huffldng and £ti)id 

c<^ly hire.. & v . 3119 
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CruMbiug, moulding, pre^ixigimdbo^^ 

Filtering and sundries. .......... . . 2 

Overseer^a pay, godown rent, &c. io. * t 
800 empty quart bottles, corks, &c . ^04 

Cleaning and packing charges 4 ^ . 

Or an average of Annas 4^^ per quart;i|^^ 
first, second and third sort oil sb 4cf. 

This oil is chiefly used as a mild purgatti^^^ 
Soap of good quality may be made of it, 
the cost and disagreeable smell which it 
municates, preclude its general use. 
average expf)rts for the 4 yeai*s 1849-50 
1852-53 11 ,325 gallons per annum. The 
lities of clearness and limpidity do not arise fronji’^^ 
any superiority of the seed, or care in extraction, ; 
but from repeated decolorization with animal; V.': 
charcoal, which in the opinion of many emi- 
neiit medical men, considerably detracts from * ' 
its strength and efficacy. When manufactured 
in the ordinary native mill, this oil is sonie- ^ A 
times used by the richer classes in lamps. 

Castor oil^ extrojcted diflers from tto 
preceding only in the mode of preparation# ^ 
The seeds arc boiled for two hours in water, . 
dried for three days in the sun, freed from tho ; 
shells, pounded and then boiled in fresh water,^ 
until the whole of the oil has risen to tlie sur^ i, y 
face. Five seers of the seeds or 3^ lbs., should ; ' 
by this prwess, yield a quart of oil. This is 
the .sort generally used in medicine by nativo ‘ 
practitioners, it is .straw-coloured, and fr^. - 
from any unpleasant taste or smell. 

liichios cominuniSj Castor oil or lamp oil > ‘ 
Fructibus iriajoribus, large seeded variety. 

Hind. I Ped-amidam, Tkl, 
Tam, I 

is obtained from the larger 


communis’^38 




Ohiragh-ka-tel, 

Vullak ciinai, 

This oil which 

seeded variety of the “Ricinus 
sometimes drawn cold, it is then of a straw- 
colour scarcely dii^ingui.shable in quality frpmi ■ 
the oil of the small-seeded variety. It is how-, ; 
ever more usually extracted by heat, and - 
forms the common “ lamp oil” of the bazaar. 
The seeds having been partially roasted over 
a charcoal fire, both to coagulate the albumaii#; 
and to liquify the oil, are then pounded aa4 V' 
boiled in water until the oil rises to the surfe^ : S 
The roasting process, liowever, gives it a dewei 
red colour and an empyreumatic odour. 
price of this oil varies in diflferent parts 
country from Rs. 1-10-0 to Rs. 3-13-6 
maund of 25 lbs. The* average of nineteen. :;v| 
large stations, in all parts of the Madras 
sidcncy for the quarter ending 31st October 1.80^::^ 
was 1^. 2-8-f> per maund. It is used ebiefty^i^ 
for lamps. Average exports of the six yewj^ ;S 
ending 1854,^ were gallons 27,561 per anritunV-: ^ 
Qastor oil, from a new wild spec^ 'fe 
C^ara, is burnt in lamps. > ^ 

Sapindm ema7^tnatte.9, Soap-nut oil# ; 

Reethay ka tel, Hixd. | Poongiiin-liai yennsiVTAx.^^.^^^ 
Poovaaefr cottaj, Tam- | Koocoodi fie^a/ y Tbjl 
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semi-solid oil is used medicinally by tlie 

» Natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
. ; f^p-nut. . Its cost prevents its general use. 
tvi ^ ^8arco8tigma hleinii^ Poovana oil, made in 
iVftiHnnevelly, Travancore and Cottayam, is re- 
i ;" ported to be useful for rheumatism. This 
substance has been long known under the 
V ; name of Poovana and Poovengah, as medici- 
oil; it is used largely on the western coast, and 
t'- ieems especially to merit further investigation. 
: Semi^rpus anacardiurn. Marking nut oil. 

; Bmiawan ka tel, Hind. | Ncllajidi noona, Tkl. 
Shayngcottay yeiinai, Tam. I 
' . The acrid and vesicating *011 which is found 

‘Ifetween the two lamina^ ol* the pericarp of the 
! : / ;in(iarking nut is collected and used as a preven- 
P ^ against the attacks of white ants, and by 
practitioners in rlicuniatic and leprous 
^ ^ By boiling the whole nut not di- 

:/ ; v<nted of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained 
Vi; . Which acts as a blister. The preparation or 
t . Uoilection either of the oil or acrid juice is lia- 
■i' ble to cause much irrit^^ and inflaiiimation 
of the hands, face, &c., of those engaged in the 
work. 


Seaamum orientate, (5ingelly oil or sesamum 
oil (black-seeded variety.) 

^ ^Meetha T/1 ka tel, I Nool ennai, Tam. 

-/V II INI). 1 M undie noonay, Tkl 

T^ which is perhaps consumed to a 
. ; greater extent than any other by the natives 
v of India, is, moreover, second only to cocoanut 
• oil in its importance as an article of commerce. 
^ iV is extensively cultivated throughout the 
; -^hole of the Madras presidency, and its 
aeeds and oil have been exported as follows : 

V Gingelly Seed, 

: * Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

17,5l8...Rs. 160,134 Qr. 8,594 Ka. 1,02,726 

Year 1849-50. Year 1850-51. 

i, Cwt- L44,125,Rb. 299,412 Cwt. 2,27,779, Rs. 4,37,186 
: Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

^ Cwt 1,09, Cwt. 2,51,613, Rs. 5,31,664 


. Gingelly Oil, 


V. Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

V Ql. 19,520 Rs. 14,766 Gl. 14,686 Rs. 11,535 

Year 1849-50. Year 1860-51. 

: Ol. 52,721 Rs. 36,294 Gl. 77,262 Ra. 48,606 

■ Year 1861-52. Year 1852-63. 

• Cl. 46,196 Rb. 26,722 GL 72,607 Ra. 43,608 

y V : Of the gingelly seed exported in 1852-53 

Gv A Kingdom received cwt. 12,713 — 

; Geylbn, cwt. 590 — France, cwt. 2,87,225 — 
741— Bombay, cwt. 113 — Malacca, 
and Travancore^ cwt. 148. Of the 
quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) exported in the 
;; — ^gals. 42,043 were shipped to the 

■ ' U — gallons. 2,968 to Ceylon — 

i geiB. 4,2^ to Mauritius and Bourbon — ^gals. 

10,608 to Pegue — gals. 46 to Bengal — ^gals. 27 
; ■ tio the French (Indian) ports, and gals. 3,593 
t6 Malacca. 

i First sort Gingelly oil - — The great disparity of 
jv .colour observed in the ^mplesof this oil is merely 
i V to beattribu^d to the mode of preparation. 
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The met^^ sdmeli^cfs adopted W tbat ^ thm 
ing the fresh seeds, without any eWnaihg pro- 
cess, into the common mill, and expressing in 
the usual way. The oil thus becomes mixed 
with a large portion of the colouring matter of the 
epidermis of the seed, and is neither so pleasant 
to the eye, nor so agreeable to the taste, as that 
obtained by first repeatedly washing the seeds in 
cold water, or by boiling them, for a short time, 
until the whole of the reddish-brown colouring 
matter is removed, and the seeds have be- 
come perfectly white. They are then dried in 
the sun, and the oil expressed as usual. This 
process yields 40 to 44 per cent, of a very pale 
straw-coloured sweet smelling oil, an excellent 
substitute for olive oil, for which indeed it is 
largely sold. In India, it is chiefly used in 
cookery, in anointing the person, for making soap, 
and for burning in lamps. In Europe, it is chiefly 
used for the nianufacture of soap, and for burn- 
ing in table-lamps, for which it is better suited 
than cocoanut oil, owing to the lower temper- 
ature at which the latter congeals. The 
value in England (January 1855) ^647- 10 
per ton. In diflerent parts of the Madras 
presidency the price of this oil varies from 
lis. 1-5-0 to Rs. 6 per maund of 25 lbs. 
In S. Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 27-12-5 per 
candy. The prices per maund of this oil at 
the undermentioned .stations, for the quarter 
ending 31st October 1854, were as under ; 

Arcot Ra. 3 8 0 Madura Ra. 6 8 3 

Bangalore...... ,, 3 7 3 Mangalore „ 4 I 8 

Bellary ,, 3 2 0 Nagpore ,, 1 12 6 

Bcrliamporo... ,, 2 8 0 Palamcotta ... „ 4 12 0 

Cannanore ,, 6 0 0 Faulghaut.. ... ,,870 

Ouddapah „ 2 13 0 Samulcotta.... „ 2 10 8 

Jaiilnah ,, 2 6 0 Secunderabad. ,, 2 3 11 

Jubbulpore.... ,,160 Triphinopoly.. ,,418 

Madras m 3 14 0 Vellore „ 3 14 0 

Masulipatani. . 3 9«» 0 1 Vusagapatam.. „ 3 2 0 

Second sort Qingelly oil^ is, in commerce, 
erroneously called ‘ Rape,’ (Kharasaneeyelloo), 
is expressed from a variety of sesamum and 
differs but little from the one above-mentioned. 
In Tanjore, it is procurable at Rs. 3 per maund. 

The following particulars concerning the two 
varieties of plant, yielding this important oil 
have been furnished by F. Copleston, Esq., 
Rajahmundry. Pie tells us that two varieties of 
sesamum are cultivated for the sake of the oil. 

The 1st sort of gingelly seed is the pro- 
duce of the plant, which is sown in the montH 
of March, after the rice crop, and is irrigated 
twice, once at sowing, and once afterwards. 
The seed which is black, and is called Ist sort 
gingelly, from the fact of its "yielding the 
largest percentage of oil, ripens in May, and 
sells at the rate of Rs. 60 per candy of 500 lbs. 
The oil obtained from both varieties, sells at 
the same price, viz., Es. 2-14-6 to Rs. 3 
maund of 25 lbs. according to quality- 

The 2nd sort of gingelly is sown in June, and 
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piwiticiM plant altKough a 

Uttle larger, resembles in moat respects the 
former, it has, however, a somewhat longer 
leaf, and the flower differs a shade or two in 
colour. * A candy of 500 lbs. of this seed sells 
at Rs. 57-8-0. The price of the oil is the same 
as that of Ist sort gingelly. This seed about 
A. n. 1850 began to be largely exported to 
France, in consequence of which tlie price 
doubled. 

Sina/pis^ species^ Mustard oil. 

Rai ka tel, IItnd. ‘ Avaloonoona,Sarsava noo- 

Kadaghoo yennai, Tam. . na, Tki.. 

Five or six species of Sinapis are cultivated 
in all parts of India, for the sake of the valu- 
able oils they yield, those most Irequcntly seen 
are S. glauca, S. toria and S. racemosa. The seeds 
of the * Sinapis alba’ yield by expression 36 
per .cent, of a bright yellow, pleasant tasted, 
edible oil, having a strong smell, and slight 
taste of mustard. The seeds of ‘ sinapis nigra, ^ 
yields oiily 28 per cent, of an oil in all respects 
similar to the above. The average price of 
mustard seed in eighteen large stations, in all 
parts of the Madras presidency, for the quar- 
ter ending 31st October 1854 was Rs. I-2-‘8 
per maund of 25 lbs., the maximum being 
Rs. 1-11-6 at Cannanore and the minimum 
As. J O-5 at Nagpore. In Vizagapatam it costs 
Rs. 208 per Sicca garce. The oil Ls not export- 
ed, but the seeds have been shipped as follows : 

1847- 48... Cwt. 5,828 18.50-51 .. .Cwt. 9,909 

1848- 49... „ 6,767 1851-52... „ 3,6.36 

1849- 50... „ 9,435 1852-53... ,,16,075 

Usess , — This valuable oil, although seldom 

sold in the market, being made when required, 
is used in most parts of India in cookery, and 
is considered superior to all other oils for 
anointing the body, which it is supposed to 
invigorate. In medicine, it is sometimes giveq 
internally, but is more frequently applied as a 
rubefacient. The common mustard oil cake is 
obtained from four different sorts of Sinapis. 

Stereulia feetidUj Fetid sterculia oil. 

Coodira pasjun-yonnai, Tam. 

This semi-solid oil obtained by expression 
from the seeds of a large jungle tree, appears 
to contain a large per-centage of stearine, but 
it is doubtful if it can be obtained in large 
quantities. 

Strychnos nux vomica^ Nux vomica oil. 

Carun jooty, Cak. | Moo yettie cottay yonnai, Tam. 

An empyreumatic oil prepared from the fresh 
uut, is used medicinally by native practitioners. 

TerminaUa hellerica^ Belleric m^robolan oil. 

Tanikai yennai, Tam. 

A medicinal oil obtainable in small quanti- 
ses from the kernel of the Belleric myrobolan, 
the dnipe is used as a tanning material. 

Terminatia catappa^ Willd* Almond oil, 
flie product of this species of Terminalia. 
Tetminalia dUbvHa^ Chebulicmyn||l^lan oil 
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A / medicinal oil procurable in vi^' ; . 
quantities from the kernel. - 

Tfiey^esia populneuy Portia nut oil. v " 

Paras pippul, 11 ind. | Poorasam yennai, . 

This deep, red-coloured and somewhat thiclt ' 
oil, is obtained from the seeds of the porjiaii ; 
tree, which grows in great abundance in (he "' 
peninsula. It is extensively planted as an avenufi r 
tree, for which its quick-growth and the heau^v ^ 
of its flowers render it a favorite. The wood' | 
is capable of being worked when fresh cut and) 
is used for boat-building and cabinet work. The ■ 
juice of the tree is used on the western coasts ) 
as a remedy for various cutaneous affections^ 
and the oil might probably be of use in similar 
cases. Its expense precludes its use otherwise 
than medicinally. 

Thevetia n^iifolia, the “ exRe” oil. This 
kernels of the seeds of this common shrub 
yield by expression a large percentage of a 
clear bright yellow coloured oil. 

Thoromgullo oil^ Pongamia glabra? flrpm 
Canara used for cutaneous diseases. 

Tmitapoo oil^ (Cassia tora ?) an ernpyreuman 
tic medicinal substance called Tuntapoo oil ; 
known about Masulipatam. 

Valeria indiea, Piney tallow or Deopada oil. 

Piney yennai, Tam. 

This most valuable tree, which, besides 'the 
product under consideration, yields a resin 
nearly equal to copal, and furnishes an excel- 
lent building wood, grows plentiflilly in the 
jungles of the western coast. The oil which ^ 
is perfectly solid even in hot climates, is pre- 
pared by cleaning the seeds, then roasting and 
grinding them into a mass. To 6 seers of. 
seed, add 12 seers of water, and boil until the 
oil rises to the surface. Remove the oil, stir . 
the contents of th§ vessel, and allow it to 
stand until the following day, when more oil 
will be observed on the surface, which may be 
collected and the process repeated. The oil is 
principally used for lamps, but is very suitable 
for soaps and candle-making. 

Wood oils , — This class of oils is obtained for 
the most part from the Burmese coast and the 
Straits. They are usually procured by. tapping 
certain trees of the noble order Dipterocarpete^ 
and applying heat to the cavity. The oil which; 
flows from the wound, is a mixture of a balsam ) 
and volatile oil, and when applied as a varnish) 
to wood or other substance the oil evaporating; 
deposits a hard and durable coat of resin. Thbjf 
are chiefly used as natural varnishes, either;; 
alone or in combination with coloured pigmenisf ^ 
also as a substitute for tar in paving the seaux^; 
of shipping, and for preserving timber from 
attaclra of white ants. They are said also to 
be useful as an ingredient in lithographic ihlcs. 
Owing to the distance from which they are 
brought, and the imperfect knowldiSge we yet 
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of countries whence they are im* 
the names of the trees from which these 
Jj^Uable substances are derived, are involved 
iiflfeme degree of obscurity. The oil, thcre- 
vi'i&iire ^nersdly receives the names of the loca* 
from which they are imported. Some of 
them differ considerably in colour and consist- 
ence, but they all possess the same balsamic 
edpur. About the end of the dry season, that 
ifr! in March or April, several deep incisions are 
ndi^e with an axe into the heart of the wood, 
and .a good sized piece scooped out ; into these 
mre.is placed, and kept burning until the 
.begins to run, when it is received into a 
and allowed to run slowly drop by drop. 
Tecbkwood oil . — An opaque dull asli-coloured 
procura in most of the large bazaars of 
; when allowed to rest for some time, it 
•separates into two layers, or an upper dark- 
^<moured clear stratum and a. lower and more 
solid deposit. Its chief use is for applying ' 
to wood-work of all sorts, either alone as a 
natural varnish, or in combination with certain 
resins. 

Wood oil from Pegu . — The oil which is 
.generally known by this name is a very clear 
fuid liquid substance forming a natural varnish 
when applied to wood or other substance. 

• or Slienmnatahu oil, Erythroxylon 

' areolatum. An empyreumatic medicinal oil. 

. \ Wood oil from Chittaifong . — Much resem- 
■ bles Teakwood oil and Wood oil from Pegu. 
It is less liquid than the latter, but is used ibr 
thp same purpose ; procurable in all lai'ge 
bazaars. 

. Wood oil from Rangoon amlMoulmein differs 
very considerably from any other specimen 
of “weibd oil” sent to the Exhibition, it is quite 
and almost solid, but has the usual resin- 
ous smell of this class of oils. 


the base of tlie tniuk is cf immense girth--, 
the wood is reddish . brown and has a smell 
not unlike that of English ffr, the barlp is 
smooth, the leaves alternate, pinnate and exsti- 
piilate, fruit a one-seede'd drupe, seed angular 
and anatropal. The oil when permitted to 
remain at rest divides itself into two layers, the 
upper consisting of a clear chesnut-coloured 
liquid balsam, and the lower being in appear- 
ance like flakes of granulated sugar and con- 
sisting probably of the surplus resin deposited 
by the action of the atmosjdiere. 

Mineral oils, or Petroleum, the produce of 
Bur mail . 

T/t£ Wound-tree oil, or Gayapa-noona of 
Raj ahmiindry . 

Wrightia antidysenteinca, Rosebay oil. 

Vaipallay yonnay, Tam. 

A thick, scarlet-coloured, medicinal oil, 
partaking doubtless of the properties of tlie seed. 

Although the number of oil-producing plants 
in Southern India is very large, but few are culti- 
vated to any great extenj, the larger por- 
tion consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs grow- 
ing in a wild state, the fruits of which are 
gathered by the poorer people, and the oil 
pressed as necessity requires. The oils of the 
peninsula may be classed under the following 
heads : 

(1.) Oils procured from plants which are 
cultivated for the sake of their products, such 
as cocoanut oil (Cocos nucifera) ; gingelly oil 
(Sesamum orientale) ; castor oil, often in the 
South of India called lamp oil (Ricinus com- 
munis) ; ground-nut or Manilla-nut oil (Arachis 
hypogjea) ; linseed oil (Linum usitatissimura) ; 
ramtil oil (Guizotiaolcifera) : mustard oil, much 
used for anointing the body (species of Sinapis) ; 
poppy oil (Papaver sornniferum). 

(2.) Oils procured from plants which grow 


j . Wood oil from China, is one of the spontaneously and are found in sufficient quan- 
sbb^tances of which the well-known and tities to admit of the produce becoming an 
:iauoh prized China lacquer is made. It is used article of inland trade. . Such as raargosa 
in Sii^apore for painting the beams and wood- oil or iiecm-oil (Azadirachta iridica and Melia 
W^k of native houses, and may also be mixed azaderach) ; solid bassia oil, used for can- 
when not expased to the sun. dies and for butter (Bassia • longifolia and 

oil, Dalbergia sissoo. An em- butyracea) ; pinacotay oil (Calop%llum in- 
pjrremn product. ophiUum); karinj oil (Dalbergia arVorca); 

oil from Tinnevelly ^ — An empyreu- coorookoo oil (Argemone mexicana) ; cat-amu- 
product similar to tar, chiefly used medl- nak oil (Jatropha curcas) ; piney tallow (Vateria 
ibin^y by native practitioners. indica); and gamboge oil (Garcinia pictoria). 

Pam Dryobalanops camphora (3.) Oils procured from plants which grow 

b^ngs to the class of Volatile, oils,” is used spontaneously, but to a limited extent, in many 
'largely in Singapore' as a substitute for turpen- parts of the country. These oils are sometimes 
tine, and sells at from 15 to 20 cents, a bottle, extracted by the poorer da^es lor home con- 
Wood oil of Malacca is obtained from the sumption Safflower oil (Garthamus tincto- 
j^e without any preparation. It is obtained rius) ; Belgaum walnut oil (Aleurites triloba) ; 

a large tree of tiie Dipteraceous. family poorana oil (Sarcostigmakleinii); jungle almond 
^^hich is very eommem in the dense g'ungles oiI(Hydnocarpus inebrians)^ Addde oil (Jatro* 
the Malayan peninsula, and grows to a phaglauca) ;,cress oil {Lepmum: sativum) i 
iiieat height; ^ When not. lopped too soon> cumber^Jl^iit^ and gourd oU (spemes^ o^ 
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mifl iwid cticJui^Ha) ; coorfepilly oil (In^ dill- 
cjs) a common hedge plant. 

(4.) Oiie procured in small quantities from 
plants, and used chiefly for medicinal purposes, 
and for pei-fumery, such as soap-nut oil (Sapin- 
Jus emarginatus) ; cashew oil (Anacardium 
occidentale) ; cotton oil (species of gossyphun 
and bonibax) ; croton oil (Croton tiglium) ; 
bryony oil (species of bryonia ) ; coloc 3 mth oil 
(Citrullus colocyntbis); fenugj*eek oil (Trigonclla 
fcenuin graecum), and others. The following are 
the particulars of an experiment made to 
ascertain the periods to which the same quanti- 
ties of different oils burn, togetlicr with their 
respective powers of illumination ; — 
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The place in which the experiment was made 
was the western sally-port of Fort 8t. George, 
closed, quite dark. Atmosphere during the 
homing of each kind of oil, calm and serene, 
wick stand, in each case, iron wire, 1-lOth of 
kinchin circumference, 2^ inches high, wdth 

ordi- 


mall rotmd. tin at hotter^ 
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nary white lamp c^ton, thickbom iii.eaob 
50 threads, burnt in a small tumbler half flU^ 
with water. Age of the party making the' ekr 
periment 34 years, eyesight in perfect vigpar.ir: 
The gingelly oil (Sesamum indicum) 
extremely prejudicial to tlie health of thp^^ 
using it, from the vast amount of smoke 
emits, the earth-nut oil (Arachis hype^^^ 
emits a large quantity of smoke though not 
much as the gingelly, but has a disagreeahiM! 
smell whilst burning, the smoke from the othi^li^ 
three kinds of oil is scarcely perceptible, i ' 
Kridng or Miniak kruivu/j a wo^ oil, ofBotr 
neo, is extracted from the trees which produce: 
it, by simply cutting a large hole in tiie treej 
to which fire being placed, the oil distils over. 

Between balsam of copaiba and the wood 
oils there is this difference, viz., that the wood 
balnani distilled with the addition of a small 
quantity of an oxidizing agent, as chlorine^ 
hypo-chlorite of lime, or bichromate of potash#, 
yields an essential oil of a fine blue, whilst 
oixlinary copaiba, containing “ soft resin” affords 
hardly any coloured essential oil. Cold sub* 
phuric acid produces with copaiba a puTpld 
coloration similar to that obtained with cod-liver 
oil, so that dishonest persons might substitute 
for the latter, a mixture of olive, oil or of some 
other fatty oil, mixed with a small proportion 
of copaiba. » 

To obtain wood oil, a large incision is made 
in the trunk of the Dipterocarpus turbinatus 
tree, at about 30 inches from tiic ground, ill 
which a fire is lighted and kept up until the 
incision is charred : soon after this, the liquid 
begins to flow. It is conducted by a little 
trough into a vessel placed to receive it. The 
average produce of the better trees in a single 
season, is 30 gallons. Roxburgh says that 
wood oil is also produced by Dipterocarpus 
incanus, D. alatiis, and D. costatus. The first 
of these three is reputed to yield the best sor^ 
and in the greatest quantity. When filtered, it is 
a transparent liquid, of a somewhat dark-browii 
when seen by transmitted light, but appearing 
opaque and of an obscure green if viewed Iqf 
reflected light. It possesses, therefore, in a 
veiy marked degree, the dichroism observable 
in all resin-oils obtained by the action of fire. 
This character determines the nature of wood 
oil, and shows that it is not simply a natunii 
product like copaiba ; but that it is in part tfee 
result of a liquid modification of the Diptei^ 
carpus resin, effected by the agency of 
Moulmcin wood oil is of somewhat greatj^ 
consistence than olive oil ; it has a sp. gr« of 
964, and possesses an odour and taste 
analogous to those of copaiba. It dissplves'ih 
twice its weight of absolute alcohol, with the 
exception of a minute residue whidi is deposit^ 
ed upon repose. But the most -curious prdiii' 
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bf this oil is that of solidifying when j era cofist of Afi-ica, has large qtifthtW 
in a closed vial to 260* F. ; at this teni- I palm oil, of the consistence of hard Imtter, 
immure the oil becomes tnrbid and m gcla- j Galam hiUter or Ghee, from Bassia buty- 
^^mous, that it is not displaced upon the inver- ’ racea, Fulwa or Phiilwara, IIini)., a native t>f 
slfcion of the vial. After cooling, the soJidifi- Ne2)al and Almora in northern India : produces 

: Nation is yet more perfect ; but a gentle warmth, an excellent butter. 

i s^isted by slight agitation, restores its former Bassia latifolm, the Tam. Illoopai-ycnnai, 
l^uidity. Tel. Ippa noona; Hind. Mahwa ka tel. Tlu> 

■ ; Vegetable hvtters^ is the name given to the oil of this Bassia separates into two portions 
^concrete oils of certain vegetables, from the one on the surface, fluid, and of a lastacio gvotai 
resemblance to the butter obtaiiUMl from the colour : the other of a brownish green, aiul 
milk of anim&ls, and from being criqfloyed for almost solid. 

similar purposes. The term is also occasionally, Bassia hvgifolia, Tam. Illoopoo yennai ; T^r. 

; hut improf>erly, apjdied to some vegetable pro- Ij)pa noona ; IIjnd. Mohe ka tel- Of tlueo 
•ducts which are entirely of a waxy nature, such sami)les of the Illoopoo oil, one separated into 
J ail the wax of Myrica cerifera. I'he name is two portions ; the upper, fluid, of a pale oil- 
Jiilkewise bestowed in Siberia on certain alga>, green in colour ; and the lower, greenish-white 
^f.ijiecies of the genus Nostoe, siicli as N. jwuni- and of the consistence of ghee. Another sj) 0 (ri- 
Tlie most iniiiortant vegetable butters i men of the of this Bassia se2)arated into 
are produced hy the Bassia buty racea, and three portions ; the ii 2 ) 2 >€rmost a golden yellow 
o.ther species of Bassia and certain palms, such and fluid, the middle yellowish white, solid 
; ^ the Cocos butyracea, and the Elais guineensis ; and floating in tlic upper ; and tlie lowest solid, 
the former of which is of great utility to the and bnnvu in colour. A tliird, samjdc in tlio 
' inhabitants of Brazil, where it grows naturally, Madras Exhibition of 1855, Avas of the consisl- 
sqid to the negroes of 8t. Domingo, where it is ence of ordinary ghee and was sent as a material 
cultivated : while the latter is very serviceable fit for the lubrication of railway carriages, and 
to the natives of Guinea. 'Die generally known another beautiful s])f5cimeu, almost solid, from 
solid oils or vegetable butters are as follow: Tanjore, was of a light golden yellow colour. 

: Skater of Cacao, from Thcobroma cacao; Ckinne vc/etahle batter from the Stillincia 

1,000 parta of the seed yield 300 parts of a con- gebifcra, produces the butter and oil s., 

^^rete oil or butter, ol a most agreeable flavour. i„uch in use in China ; the number of these 
Butter of Cinnamon, from Cinnamorimm trees in the province of Chekiang is immense, 
visrtim or C. zeylanicum. By strong decoction, Indian vegetable butter, Piiiey butter, or Doo- 
tdlc fruit yields a concrete oil, called Ginnamon 2 >^da solid oil, from the Vateria indica or Pinoy 
wax, used for candles, and Avhich exhales while niarum, Tam., Avliich gnnvs on the western const 
: burning a most delicious odour. of India and in Canara. It is white or yellowish 

; Butter of Nutmeg, from Myristica moschata ; white, of the consistence of hard salt butter, and 
'fthis is brought from the Moluccas, of tAvo kinds, in the shade remains always solid. It can be 
lihd is obtained by bruising the nutmegs into a procured in ciuantities in southern India. It is 
fpa«te which is compressed in bags betAveen hot used for lamps principally, but is very suitable 
^ liietallic plates. for soa 2 is and candles. It is 2 Jre 2 ^afed by clean- 

Butter of Ooconnut, from Cocos nneifera, ing the seeds ; then roasting and grinding them 
which yields a concrete oil, but perha 2 ^s ex- into a mass. In making it to live seers of seed, 
pensive. add tAvelvc seers of Avater, and boil until the oil 

Cocormiei oi7, 2 )re 2 wed by rasping the pulp of rises to the surface, llemove tlie oil, stir tlie 
fresh ripe cocoannt, adding a little hot AA^ater, contents of the A^essel, and allow it to stand until 
iSqueezing and boiling tlie milky juice until the the folloAving day, when more oil will be ob- 
water has evaporated, and filtering through served on the surface, which may be collected 
. papery produces an oil Avhich so2Aarates into two and tlie process repeated, 
portions, the one fluid and limpid, the other a African butter, also called Shea butter, from 
solid concrete substance of a pure Avhitc colour, the Bassia parkii or Pentadesmis butyracea of 
which in the shade remains unliquidated at all Sierra Leone. 

temperatures. It may 2 X)ssibly be fimnd that Jajmn wane, from Rhus succedaneum. 
the process of manufacture affects the out-turn Almond butter, . 

of the solid product. Gamboge butter, a product of the Garcinia 

Butter of Palm oil, from Elais guineensis, a pictoria, llo.vb., is called Mtikke tylum, Tam. 
[ni^tiye of Africa and America. The concrete Arasana ghoorghy yennai, Can. The tree 
Xj^SiJm oil is much esteemed in Eui-ope for groAA^s abundantly in Mysore and the western 
and has been lately recommended for coast jungles. 

^^ulinary puriioscs. Cmum huUer, Garcinia purpurea ? is from 

Palm oil, a new export from the west- one species of Garcima> G. > pic- 
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toria and 6. purpurea, the seeijs of 
produce solid oil, tlio former the Gamboge butr 
ter and the latter the Cocum butter: the Gam- 
boge butters are solid and of a deep leek green 
colour. The G. pictoria grows abundantly in 
certain parts of Mysore and the western jungles. 
The oil is procured by pounding the seed in a 
stone mortar and boiling the mass until the but- 
ter or oil rises to the surface : measures of seed 
yield one seer of butter,' and it is sold at the | 
rate of Annas 1-4 per seer of Tlupces 24, iu^ 
the Nuggiir division of Mysore, and is tliere 
used as lamp oil and as ghoc. 

StereiiUa fretida oil, in Tamil Coodiray 
yeuiiai or Coodira pusjun yennai, is thick at all 
seasons of the year, and is obtainable ])robably 
ill large quantities in the forests on the Nulla 
Mulla and Yella Mulla range. 

Butter of Laurel, Lauriis nobilis. 

Bolid oils are obtained from the llipterocarpi, 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

The Solid oil of the Morse eyes and (la- 
coons of Jamaica, Fevillea scandens, is white 
and hard. 

Ku/wan solid oil is procured from a species 
of ikissia of Singapore or Java. 

Mijo or Japan butter from Dolichos soja, 
Japan. 

Solid oil from Myristica (Virola) sebitcra, ol 
British Guiana. 

Solid oil from the Jlcmerara butter tree, 
Saouari, Pekea tubcrcuhisa. 

• Vegetable waa- from Shaiigliac. 

Mt/rtle tva.r irom (jape of Good Hope. 

Solid oil of Bomba jf from Salvadoru persica 
or Veriionia atitlielmintica. 

Carap orCarab vegetable butter, fromCarapa 
giiianciisis, a large tree in Trinidad, and British 
(luiana. 

Butler of the Great Macaw tree, from Acrco- 
iiiia fusifoniiis. 

Broouf/a mdlagvm oil or ointment from Ma- 
sulipatam, separates into three portions, the 
uppermost, fluid, resembling brown sherry, 
the middle of the consistence of ghee, and 
brownish yellow ; and the lowest almost solid 
and of a hair-brown colour. 

Moorcujana butter, or Mooroogana or solid 
oil of Canani, is used for medicinal purposes 
and as an ointment- lor tlie wounds ol’ cattle, 
injured by tigers. It is said to be produced 
from a forest tree growing in the Canara jungles. 
The specimens arc dark-brown and quite solid, 
and this product merits the best consideration. 

A very excellent sample of this solid oil was in 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, from Manga- 
lore. It is the most solid of the solid oils. 

Odul or Advl oil of Travancore is separated 
inU> two portions ; the upper, fluid, of the 
colour of golden sherry; the lower, reddish white 
of the considtcnce of ordinary hari^s^t butter. 
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Camujay ireeoit^ a small botde, priced^ 
pees from the same district, fay the J j 

exhibitor, was a dark gelatinous mass,, of tit©, ^ 
consistence of bla-nc mange. > . ■ 

Oil of ffifdaocarpiis iuebrians, the Thortay. 
oil of Canara, a very valuable vegetablo 
oil, used l«>r sores, is solid and of the ebn^i^; 3 
tence of ordinary hard salt butter. 

During British rule, the cultivation of cottatij; Vijt 
sugar, oil seeds, fibres, tea, colfce and indi^;. 
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oil of Canara 11^64 for cntatlom^ 
^ ;ions. The specimen of thi$ oil in the 
I jl^yerntnent Central Museum, Madras, separated 
rjihto two portions ; the upper, yellowish and 
J' flhid, and the lower brownish red and of the 
consistence of hard ghee. 

■ IFibavania oil of Canara ; under this name 
there was exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 
18579 sC solid oil of a clove brown colour, from 
the Sampajoy district by Pedro Probhoo, a 
small phial was priced at Kupces 4j. ' 

Places of chief 'production in Fndia, the quality^ 
p and quantity of the principal 

; oils and oil seeds exported from Bombay for 
year emliny 30 April 1860. 
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The candles used in Japan are made of an 
"oil said to be pressed out of the seeds of the 
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Wins siuse^maf : This /Oil beccMo^ety^^ w 
concrete, of the consistence 'of tallow, and 
not so hard as wax. The province of Fetsigo, 
more particulai'ly, produces this ti*ce, and conse- 
(picntly supplies the greatest quantity of this oil. 

In the eastern parts of China, the pro- 
duct of the tallow tree, StiUmyia sebifsra, and 
beef and hog’s tallow in the south, are used in 
the manufacture of candles. Wax is only em- 
ployed, to incase the tallow or lard, which, from 
the heat of the climate and its unclarihed con- 
dition, ijever becomes hard. 

Batter of Palm oil from Elais guineensis, a na- 
tive of Africa and America a concrete palm oil, 
is much esteemed in Europe tor ungents and has 
been lately recommended for culinaiy purposes. 

Erysimmn perfoliatum^ is cultivated in Japan 
for its oil seeds. 

Terminalia hellerica^ in Tamil, Thanceka 
or Tannckac yennay. This oil separates into 
t'wo portions — the one fluid, of a pale oil-green 
colour, and the other white, fioccular, and of 
the consistence of ghee. 

Oils from the seeds of the gourd tnhe , — 
Ncjirly all the species of gourds and melons and 
cucumbers, L. vulgaris, C. pept^, C. mclo, C. 
utilissimus, C. sativus, Luffa pentangula, &c., 
yield mild clear culinary oils ; the skin of the 
seed is rennoved, and the inside under the name 
of “ niaghz,” khiyar, kadu, &c., &c., sold, and 
the oil expressed. 

Aii\ in Europe written Otto. These are very 
( strong oils, containing the essential oils of the. 
plants and substances sufficient to produce a per- 
fume which is perfectly overpowering and pro- 
duced a headache. The natives of British India 
have the phrase in their language “ dimagh 
mu’attar bona,” to be stupified with fragrance. 
These attars are principally made in Plindustaii, 
at Amritsiir and Delhi. See Attar, Otto. 

Cheerongee seed oil of the Buchanania latifo- 
lia, is rarely extracted from the abundantly 
oleaginous seeds which are eaten by the natives 
to make them fat. The oil is cleai% sweet, and 
straw-coloured the ti’ees grow abundantly in 
Mysore and Cuddapah, &c. Its useful wood 
•87o sp. gr., ^d, per cubic foot, is worked up 
generally into furniture, house doors and win- 
dows, presses, tables, &c. It requires to be 
polished, otherwise it stains a burnt sienna 
colour any cloth brought into contact with it. 

Almond oil is a term wplied to that of the 
common almond, Amygdalus communis : to the 
Indian almonds, the fruits of the Terminalia 
catappa and Canarium commune and the al- 
monds of Gen. xliii, v. 2, have been thought to 
be Pistachio nuts. 

Almond oil. 

Badam-ka-tel, Henu. | Ingudi-tailam, Sans. 
Mmiak badam, Mai.ay. Badamcottay-yenniv,TAM. 
Boughan-i-badam, Pass. | liadama vittufu nuneyTimf 
Thk isfrom the fruit of Amygdalus comintuusi 
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ig nor l)ut chleBy j obtained fiom Taripua p!ii^ of od<^*ff^ni: 

go. The almond tree is a native of the Ilima- plants, chiefly by distillation, but id^ by 
laya, and is abundant in Cashmere. The oil ehetuicol pcrruming process of enllowerinif^^ 
is colourless, of very slightly yellow, and is The best known are those of almon^^ 
congealed with difficulty. It is obtained for seed, bergamot, cajaputi, camomUe,^^ : ^ 
native use in India, but does not as yet form phor, caniway, cassia, irinuamon, cloves, 
a i-ecognized article of export. Both varieties per, lavondar, lemons, mint, nutmeg, orangngi^^- 
of almond, bitier and sweet, are imported into peppermint, pimento, rluKlium, rosemary, rOB#^ 
the northern parts of India from Ghotjrbuiid, and (otto), saviiie, sassafrjw, mint. But, in India^ivf 
into the southern parts from the Persian Gulf, sandalwood, jasmine, nutmegs, indeed eveiy^ 
According to Simmonds, there are about 80 odoriferous plant is by the perfumers made t6.-^ 
tons of this oil annually imported into Britain, yield an essential oil. . 

the price being about 1«. per lb. It is Chanif>eli-1ciir-attar of Lucknow, from Jasim-^ 
principally the produce of the Arzo tree, forests num gi*andifloruni, extracted from the petals^ 
of which grow to the south of the empire of sells at 2 rupees per tola. This plant is exteh-^ 
Morocco, which produce an exceedingly hard sively cultivated in gardens in Lucknow lb|* the f 
species of almond. Its fruit consists of two sake of its flowera. 

almonds, rough and bitter ; in manufacturing the Motiali or Belal'-ka-attar Lucknow, Jas- i 

oil, they are well rubbed or shaken in a coarse miiium sambac, is also extracted from the ' 
bag, to separate a bitter powder which covers petals, and sells at 2 rupees per tola. It ia . 
the epidermis ; they are then pounded to a cultivated extensively in gardens in Lucknow 
paste in mai'ble mortars, and the paste subject- tor the sake of its flowers and is coloured .' 
cd to a press. The almond is supposed to con- red by means of dragon’s blood, 
tain 46 p. c. of oil, but from 5 j lbs. only 1 lb. Essential oils of cinnamon, citi’onelle and 
6 oz. can be extracted by the cold process ; and lemon grass, are marie chiefly in the neighbour^ , 
above 2 lbs. if heated iron plates be used. The hood of Galle in the southern piwinces 6f . 
oil of almonds is the basis of the great part of Ceylon. The oil ol* cinnamon is also made 
the liniments, ointments, and plasters, of the largely at Colombo; it is obtained from the i 
‘European pharmacists. It is however little used broken or inferior pieces of bark rejected in 
in Indian pharmacy, the oil oftheSesamum packing the bales of spice. Citronelle and ; 
orientale answering perfectly as a substitute, lemon grass oils are the produce of two highly 
Indian ails. Messrs. Wilson of Price s candle scented grasses cultivated to a considerable 
works, recently received a consignment of oils extent by both natives and Europeans for the 
from India, and found twelve specimens that were pm*posc of distillation. The extent of the trade ’ ' 
entirely new to them, some of which promised, to in this may be thus stated, say for 1849, oil of: 
be of the greatest value, and government might cinnamon 32,400 ounces, oil of lemon gra«r^: 
add half a crorc to their revenue if they woidd 28,000 ounces. * ■ 

only plant in waste lands along shore the oil- Several kind of essential oils are produced" ' 
bearing palm of western Africa. A large and from strong scented flowers. Other perfumed: 
profitable trade might be had in palmme made oils are manuliwjtured without resorting to dis- ' 
from the cheap oils, the difficulty of transport tillation, merely by the process of enflowering. \ 
ing which is well-known. The same effect is layers of the jasmine, or other floweis, ^ 

produced on this oil and on olive oil by adding four inches tliick and two Inches square, ■ 
the nitrate of mercury. are laid on the ground and covered over^ 

. Boosa oil, is from the Roosa grass, a native of with layers of sesarnmn or any other odr 
the low hills along the base of the Himalaya, at yielding seed. These are laid about the " 
Hardwar and the Kheeree pass and also found same thickness as the flowers, ever whichri 
at Asseergurh and in Malwah, generally. The a second layer of flowers like the first 
roots of this fragrant grass are used by the placed. The seed is wetted with water, and^:.^ 
natives of northern India in intermittent fevers, the whole mass covered with a sheet held 
In habit and taste it comes remarkably near An- down at the end and sides by weights, andg: 
dropogon schoenanthus. The oil is used as a allowed to remain for eighteen hours in th& j^: 
stimulant internally and externally, much in form : it is ;now fit for the mill, unless 
the same manner as oil of cajaput. Roosa oil has perfume is desired to be very strong, when 
long been supposed to be the celebrated grass faded flowers are removed and fresh ones 
oil of Nemar, but Dr. Royle does not re- in their place. The seed thus impregnated ^0 
cognise the correctness of this opinion and ground in the usual way m the mill, and the'biP' 
refers the Nemar oil to th^ A. c^amus aro- expressed has the scent of the flower. At GluU i 
matieus. It is* probable, However, that the zeepore, the jasmine and bela are chiefly emV v^ 
several species furnish oils of similar characters, ployed: the oil is kept in leathern bbtOesw 
JEueniial mb, called also volatUe oils, are dubbem, and sold for about rupees 2 a seer. ^ 
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lIpKe/niBwest oils afford the liriest perfumes* The 
here described is the jsame as that pur- 
vlStied at Bombay. In Europe, a fixed * oil, 
S' ^Usually tliat of the bt?n or moringa nut, is 
;'' «m Cotton is soaked in this and laid 

over layers of flowers, the oil being squeezed 
,out so soon as impregnated with perfume. 

: oils fire in frequent use amongst 

the people of India as medicinal substances, 
ibr external application such as, tliat Irom the 
l^a fowls’ fat, from the neats’ foot, the 
crocodile and the iguana. 

'V ’Mineral oy>/^come from tlie l^irsian Gulf and 
, Burmah, ft*om the oil pits of Burmah, the Bur- 
imese government used to obtain 015,000 ions 
i^ihnually, the oil on the spot letebing about a 
;ii,^]lling per cwt. : as it reaches the market 
it is the most filthy dirty stuff* that can he 
> imagined, chemically trciitcd it supplies half a 
\do%en of products of the greatest beauty, 

* several being oils, one a. hard wax of snowy 
whiteness, and one a rich perfume. In several 

- places in the Jhehini district along the Salt 
liange, at" Kafir Kote, at Jiibba in the Sha- 
poor dlstrictj and in very small quantities at 
Shab-ke-Noorpoor,iu the Rawul Pindee district, 
;:ii. petroleum exudes out of the rocky soil, but 
hitherto, though every effort has been made by 
the Punjab authorities to utilize it in a cornmer- 
.cial point of view, they have failed, chiefly 
owing to the enormous cost of carriage, and to 

"’the difiiculty ol’ retaining the substance itself 
within any other vessels than those made of tin 
.Of glass. Price and Co., of Jjondon rc- 
jjorted lavorahly upon it, and asked for some 

- tons of it for further experiments. Their appli- 
cation could not be complied with to the extent 

. .ot the rc(|uisition, not more than eiglit maiinds 
:*a day are obtainable, and it appears that the 
f^yield of oil is greater in tlie hot than in the 
.(.cold W'eather, Wood smeared with the mineral 
; oil, is efl*ectually preserved from the ravages of 
.white ants. The oil burns witli a bright flame but 
tlie. smoke is iiisufl'erablc. The natives of India 
call it Gunduk-ka-tcl, and use it only Ihr biirn- 
^iugin their lamps. The Jabba spring is the 
most extensive, it is situated within the jageer 
. of Malik Ali Yar Khan, who claims the produce. 

OU mills. Oils are usually obtained by ex- 
■ jpresaion by means of oil mills of kinds. In 
. Europe, au oil-mill is used for the pur[>osc. 

: Lint, or Rape ; it is desirable first to pass 
such hard seed as lint or rape between 
iron rollers, in order to crack the slid Is. 
These rollers are of cast-iron turned truly 
.ill a lathe, and their spindles run in brass 
jbushes, fixed in an iron frame bolted to 
vytKe framework of the mill. These frames 
Jiave mortises, in which the bushes for 
■,^16 rollers, are placed and are adjiisted by 
-^^■ews passing through the ends of the iron 
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frames t this allows any 

distance apart, accordii)ig to tlie size aiid hard- 
ness pf the seed to be crushed. The rolleitj 
are sometimes of different sizes, so that different 
velocities may be given to their surfaces: this 
( enables them to draw the seeds in, and to per. 

I form their work more quickly. Due of tin. 
j rollers has on axis a small spur-wheel, which 
i engages a cog-wiieel on the main, shaft ot* tlnj 
mill. Its motion by another pinion to the 
second roller. By giving to the roller pinions 
a dissimilar iiumher of teeth, they may be 
made to revolve with different velocities, which 
answers tJie same pnrjMJse as making them ol’ 
difl'erent sizes. Above the rollers is a hopper 
i containing tlie seed, wdiich runs out at an 
I opening in the bottom into a trough or shoe, 
which is agitated by a piece of wood nailed to 
it resting on the cog-wheel : the shoe thus feeds 
the rollers with a small quantity of seed at a 
time, and prevents them from being choked 
up. A plate of iron attached to the frame on 
each side presses by its .edge against the lower 
part of tbe rollers, and scrapes off* any adhering 
seed. The ernshed seed falls upon an incline 
board, and collects in a heap, IVoin which it is 
removed to feed the running stones. The 
arrangement ol* the rollers resembles that of the 
crushing mill. The? seed broken by the rollers 
is passed undm* two vortical mill-stones or run- 
Tiers, revolving on a horizontal bed, where it is 
furtlior bruised and prepared for compression. 
In some jdaees the rollers are not used, but the 
seed is at once subjected to tlie action of the 
runners. Hard and smooth grains are, how- 
ei er, liable to slip away from beneath the rnii- 
riiiig stones, and tlius reipiire a much longer 
time to prepare tlicMn for the next jirocess, that 
of compression. Koilors do their work rapidly, 
but they require great power to work them. 
When the seed is siilliciently bruised by either 
or both of these means, it is collected into hair 
bags and placed in what is called a wedge- 
press. In olive oil-mills ascrew-press may bo 
used but the hardness and smoothness of the 
grains of lint and rape, and the cavities formed 
by the broken sliell which retain the oil, re- 
(piirc the exertion of a stronger force. The 
i hair bags containing the crushed seeds are 
placed between wpdges of wood contained with- 
in a strong framing* Tlie wedges are then 
driven down by a heavy I’arn or pestle worked 
by machinery until the pestle rebounds from 
them three times, when they are judged to be 
suflicicully tight. The oil thus obtained is of 
the best quality, and is* kept distinct from that 
obtained by the arter-proce.ss. The SG^$ comp 
out of the bags the form of flat cakes : jhese 
are broken up, and pounded in. mortars with 
heavy stampers, which reducevthe parciichyma 
of the seed to a fine meal, so that the oil can 
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escape ^re' freel^^ to a aeeond of these from four to sixfoeii seers are put- 

conipt^ssH^n^ Avhich is noAV aided by heat. The an earthen- ware pot, and boiled with aiv c^niilv 
]X)iinded seed or meal is heated in a pan, to the quantity of water for the space of five hours-^ 
tcmperatuiHj of melting bees -wax and is kept j freejuent care being taken U) stir the mixtui^i. 
in agitation by a spatula worked by iiiachinery. \ to prevent it from burning. The Oil now 
The meal is again put into hair bags and com- on the surface, and is skimuicd oil* pure. Thii ; 
pressed, and the resulting oil is considered to oil mill made use of at Bond)ay and to t^i' 
be the best of the second cpuility. Another iiortlnvard, at Surat, ('ambay, Kurrachee, /; 
compression produces oil of the ordinary second difiers a little from that just described, iti:/' 
quality. During the heating of the meal a having a very strong wooden Ihiiue round th^ ^ 
little Avater is sometimes added ; hut in TIol- mouth of the mortar ; on tliis the man whff;; 
land this practice is considered to be injurious, keeps the seeds in order aits : in Sind a <jamely 
The cakes arc still fat and soft, and are sold as is employed to drive the mill instead of bullocks* , 
food for cattle ; but the Dutch break them down Castor oil seed is thrown into the mill like other 


and stamp tliem again. Th suit is an irii- 
jvalpable paste, Avhich is hard with a very little j 
water, and kept for some time at the tempera- j 
lure of boiling water, Avith diligent stirring. It i 
is then subjected to the greatest jwessure that | 
has been applied, and the result is an oil of 
the lowest quality. The cake is dry and hard ! 
like a board, and is used for manure. Smne of! 
the small inillc*rs in Holland purchase <iil-<*akes j 
from France and Flanders (in* the purpose of| 
preparing this inferior oil. j 

All oils in Oudh are extracted by the uatiA’c 
press culled ‘ KoIIkmj,’ turned by means of bnl- 
ineks, Avith the exception of the castor oil seed, 
the oil from which is extracted by boiling the 
water and afterwards skimming. 

'f’liere arc, however, two distinct forms of the 
naiiA'c. oil mill. One of tliese will he found 
described under sugar-making, it being used 
ahernately as an oil or sugar mill — the other, 
of which there are some varieties, is a simple 
wooden mortar, Avith revolving j)estle, and 
is of wood or stone — generally granite. Two | 
oxen are haruessod to the gecriiig wliich de- ] 
pends Iroin the upj)cr end o!' the ]>estle — a 
loan sits on the top ol’ tlie morUir, and tlirows 
in the seed that may have got displaced, 'riio 
mill ;rinds twice a day, — a fresh man and 
team being employed on each occasion. When 
sesamnm oil is to be made, about seventy seers 
measure, or tAvo and a half Jpushels, of seeds 
are throAvn in : to this ten seers, or tAvo quarts 
and three-cpiarters of Avater are gradually added : 
tliia, on the continuance of the grinding, Avhich 
lasts in all six liours, unites with the fibrous por- 
tion of the seed, and forms a cake, which, when 
removed, leaves the oil clean and pure at the 
bottom of the mortar. From this it is taken 


se(;ds, as already described — when removed 
the oil recjuircs to be lioiled for an hour, and 
then strained through a (;loth to free it of the 
fragments of tlie seed. It is a curious fact, 
and illustrative f the impcrtect manner in 
which the oil is separated from the seeds, that 
Avhile the (jommon pressman only obtained 
some per cent., Boiissinganlt, in bis labo-^ ^ 
ratory, from the same seeds, actually^: procured 
4lf>ercent. When the oil cakes are melCliLt': 
for feeding stoerk, such loss is of little consequeneVsi 
inasmuch as the oil serves a very good purposCj, 
but Avlmii the cake is only intended to be used- ? 
as a manure, it is a great loss, inasmuch as the 
oil is of little or no use in adding any food for 
crops to the soil. The chief oil on the seaboard 
of British India is that yielded by the cocoa-- 
nut ]>alni. The nut is first stripped of its husk, 
this furnishing the substance irom which coir 
rope is made, Avliilc the shell is broken, and the 
copra, or fatty lining, enclosing the milk, ia- 
takmi out. 4'his is called copri or copra, 'rhree 
maimds or ninety ])oiiuds of copra are,thro\yii . 
into the mill Avitli about three gallons (eleveu 
(jutcha seers) of water, and from this Ms pro- ■ 
bleed three maundsf, or seven gallons and three- 
quarters of oil. 'file copra in its unprcparetl. 
state is sold slightly dried in the market : it is 
burned in iron cribs or grates on the tops of . 
poles as torches in processions, and as a meaiis of i 
illumination iur work performed in the open air; 
at night. No jjress or otlier contrivance is. 
made use of in India for squeezing out or ex^ '; 
pressing the oil Irom the cake, and a large 
amount of Avaste in consequence of this necesr ■ 
sarily ensues. ^ 

The mannlactnre of sandalwood, grass, and ,: 
other essential oils employed in medicine, , is>. 


out by a cocoanut-shell cup, on the pestle being diftcrcntly conducted. ^ i 

withdrawn. Other seed oils are described by Chinese oils. In the markets of China, t^e;- 
Buchanan as made almost entirely in the same following oils are obtainable. V 

way as the sesamurn. The exceptions are the Oil of Almoiuls^ the llang-jin-yii of t^.e :; 
mndi or harfilu, or castor oil, made from either Chinese, is manufactured in Persia, N. India ' 
the small or largo A-aricties of tlie ncinus. This and Cliina. 

at Seringapatam is first parched in pots contain-. Oil of star Anise, the Pah-koh-yu of the 
hig something more than a seer each. It is j Chinese, is of a pale colour, with a waitii or 
then beaten in a mortar and formed into balls : ! sweetish taste. It- is made by distilling the 
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'^inall retortsi* 

I’l^a catties' of oil. ■ ' ..'■! ■ ■■ v- ; .•' 

of Api'icot seeds^ Hang^jiii-yu of the 
is prepioted iu the north of China froA 
kernels. 

Oil of Beans^ Tau-yu, Chinese, in the 
if;^^tilh of China, is prepared in large quantities 
fevlr^ t^ Dolichos soja and is used in fo«>d. 

of Benzoin^ Ngan-sih-yu, Chinese, is 
im to be the liquid storax or rose malocs. 

|lv Oil of Cahhcufe^ or Colza oil^ the Ts’ai-yu of 
the^Chinese, is expressed from the seeds of the 
sinensis, all through the ^^alleys of the 
rf^iaibg^ti^ and the Han. It is used in cookery, 
Jv a hair oil, a lamp oil, and as a purgative. 

OaTnielliay from tlie Camellia oleifera, 
GhVyu of the Chinese, is a thin yellow 
l^li^to^hred oil, used in lamps. It is made in the 
districts of Hunan and Kiang-si, where 
Camellia grows in abundance. The Chinese 
the Camellia plant by the same name as 
tea plant, hence this oil is often erroneously 

mplior^ theNau-yu of the Chinese, < 
J^ bbtamed from Formosa where it exudes from 
in which camphor is stored ; it is oily or j 
^kpwystallizable camphor, is a strong smelling 
llJlpdd of a yellow colour ; it is scarcely saleable. 
cf Ocm^thor, from the Dryobalanops cam- 





|:^liiest5 sold at the rate of a large quart bottle- 
|,fUV ibr a Dutch guilder : it is a useful eni- 

the Ta-rung-yu of the 
r^^iCShJn^e,* is obtained from .the seeds of the 
■&yhj)cardia odorata. 

of cinnamon^ the Kwei-pi-yu of the 
j^^inese, is a volatile oil, used as a perfume and 
i4|&ty6nring ingredient and exported from Canton, 
is made from the leaves and twigs of the 
or cinnamon and resembles the genuine 
of cinnamon prepared in Ceylon. 

of cloves^ Teng-hiang-yu of the Chinese, is 
at Canton ; it is a heavy oil of a pale 
hXlfeddish-brown oil colour. 

, ^Mton seed oil^ the Mien-yu of .the Chinese, 
ftom Cotton seeds, is used for lamps, 
tkipkery , and externally as an unguent. 

J CSroton the Pa-tau-yu of China, is a 
purgative. 

V the Yu-chi, of the Chinese, is ob- 
from the porpoisc which ascends the 

V Yang-fsze riyer as far as Hang-kow ; the oil is 
I for lamps and to make putty. 

ftsh oilj called Hwang-ku-yu, is ob- 
l^ia&ed firora a small fish, the oil has a strong 
;|^by smell, is used to destroy pedicular, parasi- 
|l^O;and othegr skin affections^ and in veterinary 


Ho-ma-jin-^n, Cbinesei 
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Chin » ii»m a species 
of Ijfigi^i^^Ohina, is used me£cinally» inter- 
nally and externally. 

Myrrh oil^ Muh-yoh-yu, Chinese, is a reddish 
oil, having the smell of Myrrh, is used in Cochin- 
China to dress ulcers. 

Olive oil^ Yang-kau-yu of the Chinese. The 
fruit of the Canarium is sometimes mistaken 
for the olive. 

Pine oily Sung-i, of the Chinese, a coarse tur- 
pentine obtained by heating pine woods ; it is 
used in skin dbeases. 

Peppermint oily the Poh-ho-yu, of the Chinese 
is Tnade in Canton from several kinds of mint : 
used in sweetmeats and as a perfume. 

Persimmon oily Po-tsze-yu of the Chinese, a 
glutinous oil from tlie Embryopteris glutinifera. 
The fruits are of the size of an apple, and are 
crushed to obtain the dark .resinous thick juice. 
It makes an excellent varnish for the paper 
umbrellas. An extract from the fruit is an 
internal and external a stringent. 

Oil of Poppy seedsy the Chinese, Ying-tsze-yu. 
Oil of roseSy Mei-kwei-yu, an essential oil, 
used by Chinese women as a scent for the hair. 

Sandalwood oily Tan-hiang-yti, Chinese, a 
thick yellow fragrant oil extracted from sanckl- 
wood. It is us^ to colour woods in imitation of 
sandalwood. 

Oil of stone cJiesniUy Shih-li-yu, Chinese, is 
obtained by expression from the fruit of the 
Aleurites triloba : it is superior to linseed oil 
as an economic substance ; and is used medici- 
nally with properties like castor oil.' 

Sesanmm oil, Chi-ma-yu, also Hiang-yu, 
Chiimsc, from the black and white sesamuta 
seed. 

Sunflower oily the Kwei-tsze-yu of the Chinese. 
Oil of sweet hasily Su-tsze-yu, Chinese, 
expressed from the seeds of a species of Ocimum 
or Lavandula. It is a fine drying oil, used in 
painting on porcelain and for varnishing: 

Oil of the tallow tree seedsy Ts’ing-yu, die 
Stillingia sebifera, is clear but of a dark colour; 
about fifteen or sixteen catties, of it can bP 
obtained from one picul Cf berries. It is used 
to varnish umbrellas, to dress the hair, to fill 
lamps and to mix with the tsdlow of cities : 
given internally, it acts as a purgative and 
emetic. . v 

Turpentine oily Tuh-nau, hiailg-yu, Chinese. 

November 1 849 1850 

Edward Balfour in Madms Geisiinl M 
Reports and Records ;> Ihid^y Commsveial Pre- 
dtids of the Madras Pre^dmey i i Cye,i 
p, 704 ; Simmond^s Commereml F^cd/f^Sy-fP,* 
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^10-/519 ; Madras EaifhUntion Juries' Reports 
for 1855 a^id 1857; Roxhurffh^ Flarf^^indica^ 
VoL h 2T5 ; Voicft, Ilorixis 
CalcitUensis, p. 707 ; O'Shauf/hnessy^^epgal 
Dispensary^ p. 030 ; GSh,^ Benyej^Pi 
fueid-, P* 187 ; Catalorfue ami Jurles^^ll^^ 

Great Kvhihition of 1851, Cataloym Eirhihitum 
of 1862 ; Powell's Ilnnd-hoolc for the Pan-iah, 
pp. 426-433 ; Low's Sarawah, p. 48 ; Indian 
pleld ; Madras KA'hihiiion Juries Reports hy 
J)r. H. F. 0, Cleyhorn, m . d ., J)r, A, fJnn- 
ter, M. D., Lt, Jl, P, IFawles^ l)r. A, J. Scott, 
M. F)., Lieutenant Colonel Balfour, c. b., and 
Colonel G. P. Cameron, c. it. k. t. a?i/l k.c.; 
Dremner^ Interior of Russia ; Malcomson's Essay 
on Beriberi, p.\W 2 'y Smitfis Chinese Materiu 
Mediea ; Letter from Mr. Barter to Sir W. 
llooJcer ; Mr, F. Copleston in Madras Er. Jar. 
Report : Lt, E, J. M. Evans, 5ls< M. JV. I., in 
do. See Cocos, Grass oil of Neiiiaur. 

OIL-KAUYIN.SEK, see I)i}>terocarpus tur- 
l)inalus. 

OIL of Neroli, sec Citrus aurantiuin. 

OIL of Prickly p<'PPy* Jamaica yellow 
thistle, the CVjorookoo or JlriitnafliUKloo oil ; 
Argeuionc mexicana- 

011^ of Vitriol, Sulpluiric acid. 

OIL, PALM, sec Cocoanut jwilm, Elads oil. 

OIF. PAPER, tlie Yu-clii of tlic Cliincse, is 
jiiadc all over China, by brushing over paper 
with castor oil or some other drying oil. It is 
;i very useful waterproof-pajier, answers fdl the 
jMirposes <»f oiled silk and is so clieap that it 
may he frt?C!ly used and frequently changed, no 
small matter in the treatment of wounds in a 
warm climate. 

01 [.MEN, the teli of India, who express 
oil from seeds. In S. India they have 12^ 
sections, 

1 Mahratta. 6 Krainlian. 10 Kawno. 

ii hiiigali. 7 Lat. 1 1 Malioniedan. 

.'1 Tekela. 8 Saoji. 12 Toli. 

4 Kanula. 9 Termuk. 12 J Mixed, 

h Kkhaila. 

OIL of Mace, Adeps myristica?, a concrete 
oil obtained from nutmegs. 

OIL PEA, Su-chaw, Chjn. 

OILY FLY, Cantharidcs. 

OIMA in Persia, an overcoat used chiefly 
when on horseback. It resembles a lady’s riding 
habit, fitting tight to the body from the neck to 
Ibc waist where it is gathered into plaits or 
folds and swells out above the girdle, falling 
in ample folds to the feet. It is generally made 
of broad cloth. Sec Barani. 

OIMA TIPI LI, Maleal. Scindapsus ofli- 
t^inaiis, Sohodt. 

OIMOA, Chin. Corchorus olitorius, Linn, 

OINOPS, sec Simiada5. 

OINDRA-DADIII, Sans., from Indra, and 
Jadhi, curds. 


j OI PANDIONES, the Pandyan rulers of 8. 

I India at the beginning of the cliristiau era. 
i See Pandiya. 

OIRO, Sp., Giro, Ouro, Pout. Gold. 
OISEAU DE PARADIS, ClialybaiUs im- 
radlsmus. 

OJEIN, an ancient city, in Malwah, belong-^, 
iiig to Sindliia, built on the banks nf the Seepra 
river. It has latterly become impovorisheiL 
See Oojainii, Oojein, IJjcin. 

OJHYxVL, a Goud trilio, wandering bards 
and fowlers- 

OKA or Poka, Tel. Arcca catechu, L, 

OKA CHETTU, or Vaka or vakudu, Car- 
issa carandas, L. 

OKAB, see Campanula cdulis. 

OK ELIS, an ancient ruined city, according 
to Stra]>o and Pliny, the sea port of the Cata- 
bciii or Gebanta^, and long tlic centre of com- 
merce between Europe and the East. The 
mins are situated inside the Straits of Bab-ul- 
manilel) — ^^about a mile in inland, at a place 
called by the natives Dakooa. 

OKER of Nepaul, Jlolictis nipalensis, Jerd. 

OKMAMANDILis a sterile jungly tract in 
the extreme westof the Sauraslitra peninsula, and 
contains about 13,000 inhabitants. These are 
the Wagher. Their only important places are 
the lioly Hindoo site of Dwaraka on the west 
coast, and Beyt a small island a few miles to the 
north, with shrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness. Okliamandnl, as also Umreyli iu 
Kattyawar proper, and Korinar in soutli Kattyii- 
war, are under the direct rule of the Gaokwar, 
and are the Alsatia of Kattywar. Thrice, in 
1 803, 1858, ancl in October J 850, they repulsed 
British tr()(>j>s, but at length, in J 860, they seem- 
ed entirely dispersed or surreiulercd. Kattaywar 
is rich in jungle fastnesses. Its population is 
habitually armed 16 the teeth and largely 
intermixed with mercenaries from Mckran, 
Arabia, Sind and Beluchistan. On a former 
occasion, the ra[>i(lity and severity of the 
vengeance, in the escalade of the stronghold 
of tlic Wagher pirates of Dwarika by the Britisli 
force under the Hon. Colonel Lincoln Stanhope, 
induced Singram, the chief of the Badhail of 
Beyt to sue fln* terms, and ho agreed to sur- 
render Beyt, and to live atAramra on a stipend .; 
furnished by bis suzerain, the Gaekwar. These 
Wagher of Dwarika, who with the Badliail of 
Aramra, were so long the terror of these seas, 
arc a spurious branch ol* the Jhareja family 
nf Bliooj, one of whom, called Abra, with the 
cognfimen of Mooch wal or the whiskered, 
from a tremendous pair of these adjuncts to 
the face, came from Cutch in the time of Rinna 
Sowah, in whose family he intermarried, and 
from whom lie held in cliarge the tha’na, or 
garrison of the castle of Goomtec, or Dwarika. 
ills son liad otfspring by a woman of impure 
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oastc, aiul dioy assumed the name of Wagher, j the siiWdinate empires of Cliagatai, Perjshi, 
with tlie distinetive office of Maivik, or gem. ! and Kig&|[ak, were entitled only to the former 
The last four chieftains of this race were Mahap- | alfijCf^ugh the other js sometimes applied to 
Maiiik, Sadool-Manik, Sarneah-Manik and Mu* 
loo-Manik, who with all his kin and motley j wc 
company of Wagher, Badhail, Arab, &c., after a 
desperate defence, was slain in the storm, or 
attempted retreat. Throughout the sea coast 
of Saurashtra, at (logo, and Mandavie, are sea- 
men who call themselves hindoos, but who 
keep entirely distinct from all other classes. 

Some of them claim a descent from the inarin- 
i. ers pf the Arabian shores, hut still as hindoos. 

The Badhail lixed themselves in the district 
of Oka (Oka-mandala), on the migration of 
Seoji from Canouj. — Tod's Travels^ 2!20, 

440-1 ; Tod'S liajasthun^ VoL ii, />. 14. Sec 
Badhail, India, Kattyawar, 

OKHKR, Nni*. Wallnuts. 

OKil-HYWAN, An. Anthemis nohilis, 

Lirni. 

OKHOTSK, the country of the Amoor, is 
divided into two provinces, the first of which 


tlietaij The conquest of China 

jlfncij^d by Chinghiz, although it was 
for several generations. Already, 
in 1 he had invaded Tangut, a kingdom 
occupying the extreme north-west of China, 
and extending beyond Chinese limits in the 
sjxme direction, held by a dynasty of Tibetan 
race, wdiich wjis or had been vassal to the Kin. 
This invasion 'was repeated in succeeding years, 
and in 1211 his attacks extended to the cm- 
])ii*o of tlic Kin itsedf. In 1214 he ravaged 
their [)roviiiccs to the Yellow Kiver, and in tiio 
folknving year took Chingtu or Peking. In 1210 
he turned his arms against Western Asia, ami 
conquered all the countries between the Bolor 
and the Caspijin and southward to the Indus, 
whilst his gcnierals penetrated to Russia, Ar- 
menia, a!id Georgia, hut a lieutenant, whom 
lie had left behind him in the East, continucil 
to prosecute the subjection of Northern Chinn. 


prcser\^ca Its actual name of maritime province I (Jhinghiz himself, on his return from his west- 
of Eastern Siberia, and the other takes the j era concpicsts rciRnved his attack on Tangut ; 


name of the province of the Amoor. The 
OkluAsk district is detached from the province 
of Yakontsk and united to the inaritiine ]»ro- 
vince, which comprises six districts. 

OKIrDON-TAKO. The Japanese have 
numerous festivals and holidays, held in com- 
memoration of ancestors, deities, warriors and 
sages, or from some untraced ancient custom. 
That at the winter solstice, the (Jki-don-tako, or 
great holiday, lasts 14 days. It is a period 
great rejoicing, all mercantile accounts, are, it 
possible, settled and much friendly intercourse 
takes place. The Gokats Seku festival at the 
summer solstice about the middle of June, is 
in commemoration ol (irongen Sama, a great 
general to whom the present dynasty owes its 
origin, and the Japanese date their births from 
it. Banners with koi or carp are hoisted aloft 
with scarlet streamers. 

OKKODAI was the son and successor of Chin- 
giz Khan. As the result of Chingiz Khan’s suc- 
cesses against the nations of Tartary, that leader 
was saluted in 1206 by the diet of his nation, as 
Chinghiz khan. According to Quatremcre, 
however, Chinghiz did not use the higher ap- 
pellation of Kaan (or Quaaii), wdiich was 
adopted by his son Okkodai and his succc^ors 
as their distinctive title, identical with Kha- 
qan, the Xaganos of the Byzantine historians, 
therefore properly, a distinction should be pre- 
served between Khan, the ordinary title of 
Tartar chiefs, and which has since spread to 
Persian gentlemen and become a common affix to 
the Pat'han or Affghan of all classes, and 
Quaan, as the peculiar title of the supreme 
chief of the Mongols. The Mongol princes of 
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anddioilin the enterprise on tliel8tli August 
1227. Okkodai, his son and successor followed up 
the subjugation of Cliina, extinguished the Kin, 
finally, in 1284, and consolidated wdtli his em- 
pire all the provinces north of the (ircat Kiang. 
After establishing his power over that part of 
China, Okkodai raised a vast army and set it 
I in motion towards the w est. One portion w’as 
directed against Armenia, Georgia, and Asia 
Minor, whilst another great host, P>atu, 

the ne])hew of the great khan, conipiered tlm 
countries north of Caucasus, over-ran Russia, 
making it tributary, and still continued to 
I carry lire and slaughter westward. One great 
detachment, under a lieutenant of Batu enter- 
ed Poland, burned Cracow', found Breslaw' ia 
ashes and abandoned by its iieople, and de- 
feated w’itli great slaughter at Wahlstadt near 
Lignitz (April 1 2tli, 1 241 ) the troops of Poland, 
Moravia, and Silesia, who had gathered under 
Duke Henry of the latter province to make 
head against this astounding flood of heathen. 
Batu himself, with the main body of his army, 
w'as ravaging Hungary. The king had been 
very slack in his preparations, and when 
eventually he made a stand against the enemy, 
his army was defeated with great loss, and he 
escaped w'ith difficulty. Pesth was now taken 
and burnt, and all its people put to the sword. 
The rumours of the Tartars and their frightful 
devastations had scattered fear through Europe, 
which the defeat at Lignitz raised^to a climax, 
j Indeed, weak and disunited Christendom seem- 
ed to lie at the foot of the barbarians. The 
Pope, to be sure, proclaimed a. crusstde, and 
wrote circular letters, but the enmity between 
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him the emperor -Frederick, II. was allpw-’ 
dl to prevent any co-operation, and neither^ of 
them responded by anytliing better oi^ili^ords 
to the earnest calls for help which ca^#dih 
the king of Hungary. No huina|jr^aid|^^ted 
thanks when Europe was relieved 
that the Tartar host had suddenly rotated 
eastward. The great khan Okkodai was dead, 

. the depths of Asia, and a courier had come 
to recall the army from Europe. In 1255 a 
now wave of coiKpiest rolled westward from 
Mongolia, this time directed against the Is- 
inaeli or “ Assassins” on the south of the 
Caspian, and then successively against the Kha- 
lif of Baghdad and Syria, 'fhe conclusion of 
this expedition under llulagu tnay h(^ consider- 
ed to mark the climax of the Mongol power. 
Mangn Khan, the cTn])eror then ndgning, and 
who died on a campaign in China in 1259, was 
the last who exercised a sovereignty so nearly 
universal. His successor, Kahlai, extended 
i]i(lced largely the frontiers of tlic Mongol 
{>ower in China, which he brought entirely 
under the yoke, ])esides gaining coiKpicsts rather 
nominal than real on its southern and south- 
oastern borders, Imt he ruled elfeetivcly only in 
tlio eastern regions of the great empire, which 
laid now broken up into four parts — (1) The 
immediate empire of the Great Khan, soJitcd 
eventually at KcanT>alik or Peking, embraced 
<’hina, Corea, Mongolia, and Manchuria, Tibet, 
and claims at least over Tunking and countries 
(lu the Ava frontier ; (2) the Chagatai Khanate, 
or Middle Empire of the Tartars, with its capi- 
tal at Almalik included the modern Dzungaria, 
part of (’iiincsc-l\irkistan, Transoxiana, and 
Allghanistan ; (3) the empire of Kipcliak, or 
the Ni)rthern Tartars, founded on the conquests 
of Hatu, and wdth its chief seat at Sarai on the 
Wolga, covered a large part of Russia, the 
couni ry north of Caucasus, Khwarazm, and a 
part of the modern iSiberia ; (1) Persia, with 
its capital eventually at Tabriz, embraced 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and part of Asia 
Minor, all Persia, Arabian Irak, and Khorasan. 
Their conquests brought into China a vast inilux 
of ( luigoor and IVmgani emigrants. It >vas Ali 
Khan, or Hoolakoo Khan, the grandson of 
Clianghiz Khan, who completed the conquest of 
Persia, and afterwards subdued and took Bagh- 
dad, putting to death the last of the once 
powerful khalifa. He also employed his force 
in extirpating the AssJissins, well-known in 
the annals of the Crusades. — Yule's Catiiay, 
Voh i, p, 118. See Luristan. 

OKOROKU, Rus. . Hams. 

OKOTSK, see India, Japan. 

DKRA, EN«.Ahehnoschu3csculentus,'IK. tj-yl. 

OKTHABA, a Burmese long measure of 70 
feet. — Sinimondsl Diet. 

OL, ill Guzerat, black mail. 
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OL, Sans., IIini>. Arum campaiuilatum , 
Amorphopliallus campanulatus. 

OLA, Hint), Acacia stipulata, also Solanum 
verbascifolium. 

OLAX SCANDENS, /W>, ; (7o/r.; 

Kotoko bapana uiusbte,TKL. I Mariko inallo,. Tbi.. 

• A plant of the Coromandel forests; Olax 
scandens and O. zeylanica d« not extend, the 
former beyond Rajmalnil, aiul the latter the Pe- 
ninsula. O. liana, allied in structure to them, was 
first found by Dr. HamilUm at Gorakpore. He 
has seen it in large quantities on the banks of 
the Tonse and Jumna, within the mountains, and 
beyond 3 1 ° of northern latitude. — lio'^le's III.' 
Him. p. 128. 

OLAX ZEVLANICA. 

Mclle, SiNoii. I Maolle, Sinou. 

Under these names, Mr. Meiidis describes a 
tree of the Eastern province oi‘ Ceylon, the wooti 
of which is used l<)r common purjxises of house- 
hiiilding. A cuhio foot weighs lbs. 04, and it 
is said to last 40 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

OLAY, also Ola, Tam. 

Puttny, llixj). I Neriku, Tam. 

Tar-ka-patt.;i, „ | Tai-akn, Tiub. 

The palm leaf prepared for writing on these 
are made smooth by being drawn for about 
20 minutes, between two blocks of wooti. 
The dried raw leaves are called Karak ola, and 
the finest prepared leaves, Pusk ola, but Ola 
or Olay is the Tamil vernacular name by which 
the people designate the leaves, when prepared 
for being written upon. These are prepared 
from tlie leaves of the palmyra (Borassus flabel- 
liformis), the cocoanut tree, and the Taliput 
palm (Corypha umbracidifera). The oldest 
hiiuloo author who alludes to writing on 
the olay is Pan ini, a rishi, wdio Jived about 
4,1.00 years ago and resided at vVrittuAvarum, 
near the source of the Ganges. Pliny says ex- 
pressly (lib. xiii, cap. 2) that tlic most ancient 
way of writing was upon leaves of palms, from 
which, it is believed that the leaf (folium) of a 
book came to be synonymous witii that of a 
plant. The Olay arc written upon with a style, 
which is piiiUcd with steel and its handle 
sometimes liighly ornamented. During the 
operation of writing, the leaf is supported by 
the left liand, and the lelt(*rs arc cut or scratch- 
ed iq)ou its surface with the stylo, wliieh ia 
kept always in the same position and the leaf 
is moved to the left hand side by means of the 
thumb. To render the characters more legi- 
ble, the engraved lines are occasionally filled 
by smearing the leaves with fresh cow-dung, 
which is tinged black by rubbing the lines over 
with cocoanut oil, or a mixture of oil and 
charcoal powder, and for the same object, in 
Ceylon, an oil, called Dcx^nmlu is sometimes 
rubbed »)n the letters with a l)urucHl rag. All 
ihtj sacred hoc»ks of tin; Jlindo<Js, Burmese, 
Singhalese, &c., arc still made of tlicsc ohiy,somc 
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of them being liighly ornamented. All account*^ 
in, the Tillage revenue department, all grants 
of land, leases, and all the accounts in shops 
are still kept on these leaves, and they are 
likewise sent as letters. Palm-leaf bo(?ks are 
never much beyond two feet in length and two 
inches in breadth, they are said to last from 
one to four or five hundred years. In the penin- 
sula of India, the Olay are prepared from the 
leaves of the palmyra i>alni, the panam olay 
which are taken wliile tender, and tlic flat 
jwrtiQiisd^eing cut into strips and freed from the 
ribs jond woody tendons, are boiled and aftcr- 
‘wards dned, first in the shade and afterwards 
in the sun. In Ceylon, ola are also ina<le from 
the dried strips of the yo leaves of the 
. Talipat palm tree. 'J'hc palmyra palm ola 
are called by the Singhalese Karak-ola, and 
applied to the more onlinnry p\ir poses. But 
a still finer descrijition called Push olay, is pre- 
pared in the temples by the Samauero priests 
and novices, who, after damping tlic Karak- 
ola, draw it tightly over the sharp edge of a 
board so as to remove all inequalities and ren- 
der it polished and smooth. — freeman, 

OLCIII, Hind. Primus (bmiestica. 

OLDENLANDIA BILFORA, Lam. 

Heilyotis liiirnianniana, R. Br. 

Clerontcgoa liiliora, Cham, and Schlc. 
Khot-papm, 1 PurputiJVpra, Hixd. 

2 flowei’ftd Indian madder, Kno. ] 

A plant of Ceylon, both peninsulas of India 
and Bengal. Appears in moist ground in the 
rainy seiison, is very common and is exten- 
sively cultivated in Bengal. The whole |.)lant 
is used in infusion as an excellent tonic and 
febrifuge in chronic fever. Dose I to!i vlrachms 
Price 8 annas jier lb. ; other species also occur 
^ and are called (lunda hadalec and Poonkha. — 
Gml. Med. Tiip.. p. 180; GShawihuessy. p. 
400; Cat. 1862. 

OLDENLANDIA UMBELLATA, Linn., 

Hoxh. Con\, W cj* A. 

Iledyotis umbellata, Lam.., Choisy. 

Chay root plant, JiNo. I Chiri veru, Trl. 

Emburel, Rarniseram veroi, 'I’am. | 

A native of Java, Coromandel, and Mexico ; 
root long and orange-coloured, employed in 
8. India to dye an excellent red on cotton 
sclotli. The small, white, numerous leaves of 
this low-growing plant, are slightly bitter, and 
unpleasant to tlie taste ; tlic native medical 
men of the peninsula of India consider them as 
expectorant and prescribe them, accordingly, 
in complaints of the chest. When dried 
and pounded, tliey are also mixed with flour, 
and made into cakes, which arc eaten by such 
as suffer from consumption or asthmatic affec- 
tions. Is largely used by the Indian dyer in 
the south of India. It furnishes a red dye 
similar to Munject. Experiments in Great 
Britain with the chay root have hitherto failed 

1D6 ^ 


oima&Ak 

in consequence, it is supposed, of deterioration 
during Jh| voyage. In the case of this and of 
spmcljmet Indian dye stuffs, the colouring 
matiiBF^iebuld be extracted similarly to indigo 
bcfprg \^is %ported. — O'Shavif/hnemj, p. 400; 
Med., p. 79. See Chay root. 
OLiSACEiE, Lindley. The olive tribe of 
plants, comprising 8 Indian genera, 72 sp. viz : — 

20 Olea, I Pachyderma, 

40 Jjinocicra, I Myxojiyrum, 

J Ligiistruin, 2 Chon(lrosx>ermum, 

1 Syringa, 4 Orniis. 

They are trees or shrubs, and about 18 specie.^ 
have been discovered in Nepaul, the Himalayji 
and the Khassya mountains, the rest 
natives of the two peninsulas of ('eylori, Javn 
and the Moluccas. In most oil plants the oil 
is yielded by the seed, but in this tribe, tin 
oil is contained in the pericarp, from which 
alone oil is entirely expressed. The genera 
and species are as under : 

Olea sativa, Aleppo, Loluinon. 

„ gardneri, Thw., Ceylon. 

„ lanctta, Lmn., Mauritius, Bourbon, 
capensis, Lmn. 

fragrana, Cochin-China, China, .lai)an. 

grandillora, Wall., Nepal. 

atienuaia, JVnll., Martaban. 

clavata, (L J)on., ('hina. 

robusta, Wall., Sylhet. 

glandulifera, Wall., Debra, Kainaon, CeyloJi. 

roxl)urgluana, Rom. lS* Sch., Circar moimtainfi, 

<li()ica, Ro.vh., Cliittagong. 

acuminata, Wall.., Nopal. 

vc^rricoaa, Lam. -t 

myrtifolia, Wall., N. K. Bengal. 

Liiiocicra dicbotoma, Wall.., Coroiuamiel. 

„ rami flora, Wall.^ Moluccas. 

„ macrophylJa, Wall,, Sylhet. 

„ purpurea, VahL, Ceylon. 

Ligustrum japoniciiin, Thanh., Nepal, Japan. 

„ bracteolatum, 1). Don., Nepal. 

„ lucidum, Ait., China. 

Noronhia cernua, D. Don., Mauritius. 

„ eiuarginatn. Voir, Mauritius. 

Chondrosi Minim m laurifolmu, ('biltagoiig. 

Fraxiiius chinensis, Roxh., ("Iiina. 

Oriius floribunda, (r. Don, Nepal. 

„ uropliylla, G, Dtni, Khassya. 

Syringa chinensis, Willd., China. 

„ persica, Linn., Persia. 

Pachyderma javanica, Bl, Java. 

Mysopyruiu nervosum, Bl., Java. 

Of the olive tree, or Olea, genus of plants, 20 
species have been discovered in India. The 
olive tree of Europe grows easily in India. O. 
glandulifera, Wall., of the central province of* 
Ceylon, grows from 2,000 to 4,000 feet high, and 
on the mountains near Debra Dhoon and Kamh- 
on. Olive-wood is imported from the Mediterra- 
nean countries into Britain. It is veined with 
dark grey, and resembles, box -wood in texture, 
but is softer. The knotted and curled roots arc 
made into embossed boxes. This is done by 
means of pressure in engraved moulds of metal. 
Dr. Wight also names Olea linocieroides, poiy- 
gama, and robusta. The genus Olea, seems 
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opiKjRcd to great extremes of heat or cold, 

Dr. l^^yle had only seen species hii,. sheltered 
valleys tipd at moderate elevations A 
malaya, Olea glandulifera, at 
and the valley leading to Kuerko^lle^as we! 
as near Jurreepance ; and Olea feri*^]^nea in 
tlic valleys of the Jumna and Suthy : Olea 
acuniinata probably also occurs in such situ- 
ations iis it extends from Kemaon to Sylhet 
and Penang. Olea comjmcta and O. robusta 
(Phyllrea, 2io,vh ,) — C^/r., Voif/t,, Thwaites; 
lll> Him. Bot., p. 2 ()(). 

OLEA CUSPID ATA. 

Olivo tree, Eno. | Kabii, Hmi*. 

Grows in the valley of Parbati ; varies much* 
ill the shape of its leaves, and Dr. CIcghorii 
says, appears to be O. europea. Dr. I'homstni 
says tliat near the Chenab, passing some farm- 
housos surrounded by fielils he entered a scattered 
wood of wild olive trees (Olea cuspidata), mixed 
with zizyphus and wild pomegranate. On the 
sunniiit of a pass in tlie outer ilimalayas wdiieh 
was not more than (>,000 feet, he Ibund a beau- 
tiful gentian ((J. kurroo of lioyle), and a yellow 
spinous astragalus, 7Vmmson's Travels 

in Western Ifimalai/a and Thihel^ pp, 300-10 ; 
Clephorn^s Punjab Report^ Knltu and Kam/ra, 
/>. SO, 

OLEA DIOICA, Ro.v?}. 

Burra nngo. Can. Par jamb, Mahu. 

Imlian olive, Kno. KoU marara, Tam. 

Karanibu, Mahu. 

This trecj grows in Chittagong, Sylhet and in 
Coimbatore, and is common in the forests of 
Canara and Sunda, on the ghauts, but seldom 
below or inland above. Tlie wood is white, 
strong, compact and useful, and might be creo- 
aoted witli eflect. According to Roxburgh, the 
timber of this tree is reckoned excellent and is 
init to many uses by tlie inhabitants of Sylhet. 
— Wu/ht, Gihsoiiy Voifjt, llo.vh, 

OLEA EUROPEA, Linn. 
t). ferruginea, JRot/le. O. cuspidata, Wall. 

Kail ; kaliu ; ko, Panjai*. Wi, Sutlej. 

Will, Kanaw'AR. Khwau, Tuans-Indus. 

Pkus. ban kau, „ 

This tree is a native of the south of Europe, 
of Persia Und the N. W. Tliiualaya. It is a 
sriiallish tree, abundant in Trans-Indus irom the 
plains level, and in the Salt Range, common in 
the western part of the Siwalik tract, and over a 
considerable part of Hazara (wliere it is remark- 
ably line below IVet), and found on the 
Cbenab, Ravi and Sutlej, reaching ’11,000 feet 
on that river. It is found in the hills of the 
east Punjab, but is more common in the Salt 
Hange, Hazara and the valley of the Indus, 
from 3,000 to t5,000 feet along with Qucrcus 
ilex. It is also found in the Jumna basin to 
the eastward. Its foliage looks more dense than 
it really is and gives a rather chccquered shade. 
The wood is hard, heavy, compact, strong and I 


clase-grained, and istUelH»st for cogs of Wlieels* 
It is also used for agricultural implements,, 
cotton- wheels, walking-sticks, in turning, and 
for combs. The civMiked timbers are largely 
used for the knees of boats on the Indus near. 
Atbwk. On the Chenab at one place. Dr. 
fl. L. Stewart found the twigs used for the 
short suspending rope of tlie jhula, (sec 
Parotia) for whicli purpose, however, the peo- 
ple said it did not answer well. Eliihiustoue 
says that the Sherawani tribe eat the fruit, 
hi>t]i fresli and dry, hut there is little fleshy peri- 
carp'to eat, even were it pleasant to the taste, 
which it is not. European olive trees were 
imported into the Punjab, in order b) test the 
ffect of grafting on the Punjab variety. 
Several varieties of this plant arc known 
in the south of Europe, two of wliich have 
been long distinguished — the wild and the 
cultivated. The tbrmer is an evergreen shrub 
or low tree, with spiny branches and round 
twigs ; the latter is a taller tree, without spines, 
and with fonr-angled twigs. The IVuit is a 
drupe about the size and colour of a damson. 
Its llcsliy pericar|)yiel<ls liy expression the olive 
oil of commerce, of which the finest comes 
from Provence and Florence. Spanish or Cas- 
tile soap is made by mixing olive oil and soda, 
while soft soap is made by mixing the oil with 
potash. The wild olive is indigenous to Syria, 
Greece, find Africa, on the lower slopes of 
Mount Atlas. 'Flie • cultivated sjiecies grows 
spontaneously in vSyria, and is etiaily reared in 
Spain, Italy and the south of Framnj, various 
parts of Australia and the Ionian islands. 
Wherever it Iuls been tried on the sea-cojusts of 
Australia, the success ha.s been most complete, 
and Australia ought to supply herself with olive 
oil. The olive tree is also grown in Hoiig-Koiig. 
The five or six varieties of O. europuja, or (). 
sativa, grown in the south of Euro|>e, are for 
the most j)art natives of tliat region. The entire 
exjxirts of olive oil from the kingdom of Naples 
liavc lieen estimated at 3d,333 tons a year, 
wliich, taken at its mean value, when exported 
at .£(>2 per ton, is equivalent to the annual sum 
of ,£2,252,1 Mb. 'riiis genus of plants arc also 
iniich admired for the fragrance of their white 
flowers. Formerly, on aircountof its slow growtli, 
the olive was not consiilercd very useful ; but the 
new variety which was introduced into France, 
and into si>inc parts of Spain and Portugal, which 
yields an abundant er<jp of fruit the second 
year after planting. They are small trees or 
rather shrubs, about four or five feet high. The 
fruit is larger than the common olive, is of a 
fine greem colour wlien ripe, and contains a 
great deal of oil. The advantages accruing from 
this new mode of cultivating the oil tree, are 
beyond all calculation. By the old method 
an olive tree does not attain its full growth. 
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and consequently does not yield any cbii- 
siderable crop under thirty years; whereas 
by the new system of cultivating dwarf trees, 
especially Ironi cuttings, the olive trees afford 
very abundant crops in two or three years. 
An acre of land can easily grow 2,500 trees 
of the new variety, and the gathering of the 
fruit can be done by small children. The 
olive is of slow growth ; trees 80 years 
of age measure only from 27 to 30 inches 
in circumference at the lower part of their 
trunks. An olive tree is mentioned by M. 
DeCandolle as incasuring abt)vc 23 feet in cir- 
cumference, which, judging from the abt)ve in- 
ferences, may be safely estimated at 700 years 
old. Two other colossal olives are re<!ord(id, 
one at ITieres, measuring in circuinfcniiice 30 
feet, and one near Genoa, measuring 38 feet 2 
inches. Tlic produce in fruit and oil is regu- 
lated by the age of the trees, which are fre- 
cpiently little fortunes to their owners. One 
at Villefranche produced on an average, in 
good seasons, from 200 to 230 pounds of oil. 
The tree at llieres, abovementioiied, produced 
about 25 imperial gallons. The olive is found 
everywhere along the coiist of Morocco, but 
particularly to the south. The frees are plant- 
ed in rows, which form alleys, tlie more agree- 
able because the trees arc large, round, and 
high in proportion. Tlicy take care to water 
them, the better to preserve the fruit. The 
olive tree, is the e.Xaea of the Greeks, Zait of 
the Bible, and Zailoon of the Arabs, 'i'he 
fruit of the olive is esteemed even in its unripe 
state, as an article of the dessert, having been 
first steeped in an alkaline ley, and then pre- 
served in salt and water. But it is chiefly valued 
‘on account of the bland-fixed oil which is 
stored up in its outer fleshy part. This is 
obtained by at once bruising the nearly ripe 
fruit with moderate pressure in a mill (Virgin 
oil), or by the aid of boiling water and greater 
pressure, or when fermentation bus taken 
place in the olives collected in lieaps, ordinary 
and iiderior oils are thus obtained, the worst 
being employed only tus lamp-oils or in the 
manufacture of soap. The finest oils are pro- 
duced near Aix, Montpellier, Ni(!C, Genoa, 
l^ticca, and Florence. 'Fheoil is also largely pro- 
duced in the kingdom of Naples, and exported 
from Galli[K>li, on tlie otust coast of the Gulf of 
Taronta, whence it is commonly called Galli- 
I.>oli oil. — PowelVs Hand-book to the Panjab ; 
Dr, J, L, /Stewart, Punjab plants ; Dr, If, 
Cleqhorn, Punjab Deport ; JSinnnoiurs Commer- 
cial Products ; Hoyle, III, Him, Botany ; Boyles 
Mat, Medica, 

OLEA FRAGRANS. The olive tree of 
China, the Lanhoa or Kwei Ilwa of the Chinese, 
is a yellow-blossomed variety, used to perfume 
the teas. It is largely cultivated in China, 
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1 planted in different parts of their gardens, 'fhe 
I Kwei-wli(i^i^oneoftheir most favourite flowers. 

I It 4^oodH9ized bush, about as large a.s w 
in the autumn. There are 
j wS dir ^^ur varieties, the main difference 
! between' them consisting in the colour of their 
i blossoms. Those kinds which produce brownitili, 

I yellow flowers arc the finest and are most 
; highly esteemed by the natives. The bushes 
' are seen growing near all the villages in the 
: north-eastern provinces of the empire, and are 
I plentil-ul in gardens and nurseries. When 
i they arc iu flower in the autumnal months, the 
! air in their vicinity is literally loaded with the 
: mo.st delicious perfume. One tree is enough to 
■ scent a whole garden. The flowers of the 
i kwei-wha are a source i.)f great profit to the 
j Chinese cottages, as well as to the niirseryinen, 
who produce them in large quantities for the 
market. There is a great demand for them in 
all the large towns. Ladies are fond of wear- 
ing w’reaths of them in their hair ; they arc 
I also dried and placed in ornamental jars, iu 
I the same way as rose-leaves arc used iu Europe, 
j and they are used largely for mixing with the 
I finer kind of tea, in order to give it an agree- 
j able perfume.: — IVilliams^ AHddle Kinfjdom^ p. 
1288; Fortune's Tea Districts, pp, 17, 79; 

j Royle/s III, Him, Bot,, p, 20G. 

I OLFA GARDNERI, Thw, A tree of the 
central province of Ceylcm, growing at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. — 'Thw, Ennm. 
PI. Zet/l., p. 188. 

OLEA GLANDULTFERA, Wall. A tree 
of the central province of Ceylon, growing at 
an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. — liiw. 
Ennm, PI. Zeyl,, p. 188. 

OLEANDER, Eng. Neriura odorum, Ait.^ 
is the Kiah-chuh-t’au of the (Chinese. 

OLEANDER-LEAVED CACATJA, the 

Cacalia klcinia, Wiqht, Hart’s car. 

OLEANDER-T.EAVED EUPHORBIA, the 
Euphorbia neriifolia. 

(H.EANDEIM.EAVED SPURGE, the 

Euphorbia netilitblia, JAnn. 

OLEARIUS, see Kizzel ozan. 

OLEASTER PLUM, fruit of the Ehmgnus 
conferta, Avhich abounds in some parts of the 
Tenasserim jungle. Its sour red plum makes 
very good tarts and jellies. — Mason. See 
JClceagnacea?. 

OLENE, Gr. Ell. Eng. 

OLEOCINCL A MICROPUS, see Orni thology - 

OLEO-DAS-AZEITONAS, Port. Olive oil. 

OLEO DE GARAFANO, It. Clove oil. 

OLEO DE GARAFANO, It. Clove oil. 

OLEUM, Lat. Oil. 

OLEUM CERyE, Oil of wax, Wax oil. Sec 
Oil, Wax oil. 

OLEUM NIGRUM, Lat. Oil of Cclastriw 
paniculata. Malkungunce. 
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OUBANUM. 

Kandur, Lubaii, An., Ma- KiBatfos^ \i0ai^rof, Gr. 

i,AV, Malbai., Per 8. Ijftboiia, IJrii. 

(^jitiida baro.sa, Bbro. Sull-^ond, 

Ju-hiang, 'rau-ju, Chin. Kimdur ziicl^^ 
Hiun-luli-hiang, Incenao, OH fr. 

Avul kundur, Duk. Uanclah fuL*Oi^dh^'1' Pbhs. 

liuense, Eno. I^ibuniya, Syriac. 

Knreiis, Fu. Paranghi sambratii, Tam. 

Weirauch, Oer. 

Dr. Roylc tells us that two kinds of oliba- 
iiuin are met with in commerce, one Indian, 
and the other African, the gum resins of 
Bo.swellia serrata and B. thurifera. "J'his was 
the frankincense iLsed by the ancicnits in their 
religious ceremonies. Moses speaks of it in 
Kxodus XXX, 34, and it long formed a consti- 
tuent in the preparation of incense. It is pro- 
duced in the Eastern parts of the pcnin.sula of 
India from the tree known as the Boswell ia 
thurifera, but there are also African and Ara- 
bian varieties. Olibaimm, in the time of 
JMiny, was obtained only as a j)roduct of 
Arabia, but tlicre are now three kinds known 
in commerce, the African, Arabian, and 
the East Indian. 'Fhe tree producing those | 
of Africa and Arabia is even not yet 
known, though the emperor Augustus sent an | 
army of 10,000 Boinans under Eliiis Gallus | 
into Arabia expressly in search of it. The 
Arabian olibaimm was supposed by Liniueus 
b) be obtained by a species of juniper, Juui- 
perus Jycise, one of the Conifira\ lint Bruce, 
and after him Neibuhr, searched in Africti and 
Arabia and could not learn anything about the 
tree. The three products, known as olibanmn, 
however, seem to be obtained from species 
<if Boswellia, and, probably, from li. jmpyri- 
feraand B, tliurifera. There is no doubt that 
the East Indian olihanum is obtained from the lat- 
ter plant, whicli grows in Northern and Central 
India, and the existence of this kind as well as of 
the Arabian was kiiowm to Dioscorides. In 


by the Aial Yunus and the Aial I lamed Somalia 
The Arabian olihanum, grows in two localities, 
viz., on the .sides of the mountains in the Nedji 
or highlands and near the Sahila, or sea coast, 
between lat. 17® 30', N., an<l long. 55® 47' E., 
where the de.sert ends and the wooded 
tain region begins, and is cxpf»rted from all the 
ixirts in the coast line S. W. to tlie b'wn of 
Damkote in the hay Alkatuiiiar in 52"^ 47' E. L.' 
Good olihanum, as met with in Bombay, is 
! in semi-truiisparciit tears, of a light yellow 
colour, sometimes inclining to white ; brittle, 
and adhesive when warm ; when burnt the 
odour is Very agreeable ; its taste is bitterish, 
and somewhat pungent and aromatic. Gliha- 
nnin lias been celebrated IVom the earliest 
ages, and used in nearly all the religious cere- 
monies of aiithpiity. It is chicHy employed in 
fumigations, and in the ceremonies of tlie 
(xrcek and Catholic churches. It is imported 
into Bombay from the Persian Gulf; the supe- 
rior or garlded (pialities are re-exj)orted to 
England and Eran(*e, and the inferior or rciuse 
kinds U) China. The gums fnmi the following 
trees are believed to be inixe<I wdth the com- 
mercial olil)anuni. 

Hosivellia (jluhra» 

Salaeo, • Mini>. | Morfcria, Tam. 

A small tree; leaves pinnale, deciduous, 
liowcrs terminal, small, wldle with a red nec- 
tary, anthers yellow ; yields tlie gmn salai. 

Boswellia sermta^ Stacli. (B. tliurifera, 
Colcbr.) — Ilo^ch, FL Ind,^ ii, />. 383. 

I Boswellia tJutrlfera, Colel»rooke, yis, Jies, xi, 
!3L7; xi, 158; kowh, FL /iu/., 3S3. Pereira, 
Medical xx, 070. 

Koonder, /.ncliir, Awah. linridii barosa, Hind. 

Lool>an, In.K. Avid Ivundoor, „ 

l)u})-s;daoc. Hind. 

A tree with ])innate leaves grows on the hills 

of the Deccan, is a native of the mountainous 
I tracts of Central India, and very common in 


ancient times, olihanum was sold at very high 
prices, caused partly by its trade being monopo- 
lised, and in part by the great demand for it in 
the temples. In commerce, the Arabian is also 
known as male or tear olihanum, to distinguish 
it from the East Indian or JStalactitic olihanum. 


the Shahabad country. Dr. Hooker remarks 
wdien ascending from Belcuppec in Behar 
to the height of 1,350 feet, came uxion a 
I small fore.st of the Indian (Ilibanum Bos- 
wellia thurifera,) cons|>icuous from its pale 
bark, and spreading curved branches, leafy at 


The Arabian, as also the African, olihanum 
reach the European market through Aden and 
through the ports of tlie Hadramaut. Mr. 
Vaughan mentions that, from Bandar-Mait, 
the Luban maitee is imported into the Aden 
market for sale ; Irom Bandar-Angure, the 
Luban n3.nkar, or angurc ; and from tlie 
poarts of Ras Rurree, Khor Bandar, Alholu, 
Murya, and Bandar Khasooin in the country of 
the Wursangali and Mijerthen Somali about 
Cape Gardafui. The drug is collected in March, 
April and May, and chiefly finds its way to 
Bombay through the entrepots of Maccula and 
Shehr. Luban berbera oi’ INlulika, is collected 


their tips ; 'with its general appearance a 
good deal like that ()f the mountain ash. The 
gum, celebrated throughout the ca.st, was 
flowing abundantly from the trunk, very fra- 
grant and transparent. I'hc Salai or salaec tree, 
Boswellia thurifera, remarks Dr. Irvine, . is 
plentiful in the Ajmcerhills: the gunda biroaa 
is the prepared gum resin of this tree, and is 
similar in ai>pearan<’c and qualities to Venice 
turpentine. It is brought from Mowar, Ha- 
raul.ee and the Shokhawatce hills : and is con- 
sidered stimulating : an oil is dLstilled from it, 
said to cure gonorrhoea, and is used also iii 
jiintmcnts and mucli used in painting and by the 
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lliJchcrics : «nc ninund cost^i twelve rupees. 
.From the Shlihabad iioimiry, Dv. O’Shiiugh- 
messy obtained fine specimens of the resinous 
prodiiet^j there called Sale gond or Sale lnssa« 
At Chandalgiir it is termed Gunda birozaj and 
in the dry state Siikha biroza. Dr. Hamilton, 
however, tlH)nght the English Olibannm to be 
the produce of an ' Amyris, |)artly because he 
could not find tliat the Sale resin was used as 
incense by the hindcK)s. 'Hie B. glabra ami 
Jh thurifera both furnish the Male Frankincense 
of Dioscorides. The r(\sin olibannm t>cciirs in 
reddish or pale yellow tears, oval, »»blong and 
obtuse, sometimes in dense*, npinjiie, brittle 
masses. The gunda barosa of tlie bazars is 
soft, ductile, opa<pie, greenish and white. 'Hie 
odour is balsamic and resinous, cs])ecia11y ■ 
while the. resin is burning; the flavour bal- 
samic, and railior bitter. The powder, citron- 
yellow, It is Ireqnonlly adulterated by dam- * 
iner, sandaracb, and otber elH*a]>er resins ; when ! 
clicwe.d, the hard variety sofleiis, and dissolves ' 
partially in the saliva, which it rcmlcrs white , 
and emulsive. The ointment from this is | 
Mr. Muston’s hoil ointment, a very useful 
ap[>lication, find is an excellent suhstitute 
for the Elcmi ointment of the J^ondon Phar- 
macopoeia. According to Dr. Royle, the Indian 
Olibannm is imported in chests chiclly from 
liomhay, also from Calcutta. Mr. Turnhull, of 
the Bengal Mgdical Service, -many velars since 
sent some resin of the Salai tree cnllecte<l in 
the hills near Mirzaporc, which in the i^on- 
don market was rccognizc<l fis Olibamim. Mr. 
Colebrooke deteriniuetl that Inhan o>r oliba- 
nuni is produced by a tree callcol salai. Dr. 
Itoyle filso collected a very fragrant resin from 
tliesaleli tree of North-West India, which bears 
a very close resemblance to c»3mmou olibanum. 
This tree is Hosweliia glabra, Ifo,vh,, the for- 
mer is B. tliurifera of (-olebrooke, called B. 
serrata in many works ; but as Messrs. Wight 
and Arnott say, “ we dare not quote here 
B. serrata, Stach. extr. Bruc., p. ID, t. 3, the 
leaves being usually ’ iscribed as ovate, 
obloQ] and acuininale.’ Both species ivere 
collected by CJol. Sykes in the Deccan as the 
olibanum-tree lioswellia tliurifera grows | 
to a large size in billy situations, from the 
Coromandel coast to Central India. It is 
much branched but bare of leaves in its 
lower parts, but these arc crowded and alter- 
nate towards the ends of the branches, unequal- 
ly pinnate. Leaflets oblong, obtuse, serrated, 
pubescent^ Stipules none. Inflorescence in 
single axillary racemes near the ends of the 
branches, shorter than the leaves. Flowers on 
short pedicels,*' of a pinkish white colour. 
Flowers bisexual. Calyx small, 5-toothcd. 
Petals 5, obovate, tapering to the' base, 
inerted under the margin, of* the disk ; 


Aestivation slightly imbricate. Disk surroutid, 
ing th^l>tis3a i oC the ovary, cup-shaped, fleshy, 
crepj^tgi ^ iSfamens 10, inserted under the 
f sessile, 3-colled, with 2 ovules m 
j cacli^ a^Pll^d to the axis. I^tyle terminated 
j by a cfSpTtdtc 3-loped stigma. Fruit capsular, 

• 3-anglcd, «'I-celled, 3-valved, scpticidal (split, 
j ting at th(i angles into valves). Seeds solitary 
in each cell, girded by a membranous wing. 
Cotyledons intricately folded, multifid. 

Indian «>lihanurn, now the most eStoeined, 

I is in roundish or oblong tears, of a reddish or a 
liglit yellow colour, usually covered with whit- 
ish i»ow(ler, Jrom attrition of the pieces against 
ejich other, translucent within of a warm bit- 
terish tfiste, and having a balsamic odour, esjKi- 
cially wlien warmed or burnt. Sp. Gr. 1-22. 
Analysed by Dr. O’Shaiighnessy, a fine spoci- 
iiicii gave, of resin 37 iiarts, volatile oil 28 
parts, gum 4, gluten 11, in 100 parts. Bat 
tlic quantity of volatile oil is necessarily much 
less when it has been exposed and become dry, 
as seen in commerce. Bracannot obtained 
only 8 per cent, of oil, of resin 50, gum 30, 
matter like gum, .5*2, loss 0*8 lOO. This 
. balsamic gum resiu is a coushlerable article nf 
j cxjHU’t from Bombay and other ports of Imlin. 

I I'lie best is found in pieces as large as a walnut, 

I of a bright yellowisli colour, sometimes ineliii- 
1 ing to reddish or brown, covered on the outside 
, with a whitish bloom. It burns with a clear 
. ami steady light, diffusing a grateful fragrance. 

: In taste it is slightly bitter, and not perfectly 
: soluble ill water or alcohol. AlVicau Olibamnu 
is imported into Vienna and Marseilles from 
Suez, and is obtained from Arabia arnl the east 
cojistof Alricji. It is mentioned by Dr. Pereira, as 
African or Arabian olihaiium, and as occurring 
in .smaller tears than the Indian variety, yellow- 
ish or reddish an ’ intermixed with crystals of 
I Carbonate of lime. One kiiul of African oliba- 
nnm is no doubt ^.n)duced on the hills of the 
Somali coast westward Jrom Cape Gardafui, 
and carried to the Arabian coast chiefly by 
native boats from Maculla. This tree partially 
j described by Capt. Kempthorne of the Indian 
navy, has been identified by Mr. Bennett of 
the British Museum with Ploslea floribunda of 
Eiidlicher, but appears to Dr. Royle to he; 
nothing but a species of Boswellia, which he 
tlierefore calls B. floribunda. The specimens 
are covered with little resinous exudations, 
as are the leaves of a plant collected in the 
island of Socotra by Lt. Wellsted, which also 
appear to be those of a Baswellia. Olibanum is- 
sometimes used medicinally in chronic affec- 
tions of mucous membranes, but chiefly 
plasters, and as a fumigation. — lioyle, 338 ; 

Hooker's Him, Jour,^ p, 29 ; Med, Top, of 
Ajmeer ; O'Shaughmssy ; Beiig. Phar,^ p, 383 v 
Faulkner - Birdwood; Roosb. FI, Ind* if, 383. 
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OLIE, It. 'Oil. 
OUGODONTID^, 


a family i^tiles, 


comprwing ; . - ; 

Oligodon aubounctatus, D. di B.f 
gal, Assam, Penang. 

„ siibquirens, <$* Ann w^jttay hills. 

„ spilonotus, Ounth.y Madras. ^ 

„ elliotti, Gunth,^ Madras. 

„ spinipunctatus, Jan., Calcutta. 

„ fasciatus, Gutvth.. Pckhaii. 

„ Bublineatus, D, (Jj* B,, Ceylon. 

,, affinis, Gunih., Annamuilay hills. 

„ templetonii, Gunth., Ceylon. 

„ modestus, Guivth., Ceylon. 

„ dorsalis, Gray, Afghanistan. 

„ brevicaudata, Gunf/i.^ Annamuilay. 

SLuiotes bicatenatuH, Gunfh., Pegu. 

„ albocinctus, Cantor., Assam. 

„ russellii, Dand., (hmtral India, ('eylon. 
„ venustus, Jerdon, West Coast. 

„ binotatus, D. li., Neilgherry. 

„ albiveiiter, Gunth. 

„ punctulatus, Gxinth., Xepal. 

„ purpurascens, India. 

„ cruentatiis, 'Theob., India, litingoon. 

„ obscurus, Theob. 

„ crjissus, Theob. 

OLIN, Hind. A fibre of Kangni, from a kind 
of palm. Chamserops ? 

OLINDA, SiNQii. Abrus precatorius, Linn. 

OLIO, It. Oil, hence. 

Olio de palnia, Palm oil. 

Olio-di-peaee, Fish-oil. Blubbcii*. 

Olio di riciuo, Castor oil. 

Olio d’uliva, Olive oil. 

OLIOS TAPROBANU8, a Ceylon spider, 
very common and conspicuous from the fiery 
hue of the under surface. — Tennant's Ceylon. 

OLIVA, a genus of molluscs. Sec Mollusca. 
OLIVK. 

Zeitnn, A a., Hinn., Paris. Zet, Malay. 

Olives, Fk. liiia, Malkal. 

Oliven, (iKit. Azeitonas, Pokt. 

Ulive, Olive, It. Aceitunis, Sr. 

Olivse, Lat. . 

The olive tree will be found described under 
Olca. The olive and the Kakkar, a species of 
Rhus, arc observed where the Kuarsi stream joins 
the Ravi : The olive varies a good deal in the 
shape of its leaves and in the amount of ferrugi- 
nesccnce, hence the synonyms O. cuspidata and 
ferruginea ; but it does not appear to differ spe- 
cifically from the Olea europea. This plant of 
the Mount of Olives is the emblem of peace and 
plenty. The finest specimens seen are in the 
Kaghah and Peshawar valleys, where the fruit 
resembles that of rocky sites in Palestine or 
Gibraltar. The wood is much used for combs 
and beads, and is found to answer for the teeth 
of wheels. This tree is found abundantly on the 
bare rocks about Tuni, on the Tonse river in the 
?aiijab, and is much valued in the district, where 


Fr. Minyak /it, Malay, 
(tku. Oloo-dtirt-a/eitonas, Port. 
liiNj). Aceito du aceitunaa, Se. 
It. 


oijy» cfiL. 

men who prepare the rope bridgeSijr-^Poi^^lP^ 
Handrhook ; Econ. Prod., Pu^ai^ p. 671- 
Cleghorn^s Panjah Aeport, p. 9. See Olea. 

OLIVE, CuiNESE, the Chinese olive trpe is 
species of Ganarium, and the iruit geU this name^ 
from the resemblance it bears to the olive 6f 
Europe ; it grows along with the Chinese date^ 
a species of Zizypl ms, which produces a fruit 
not unlike the date imported into England. — 
FoHane^s Wanderings, p. 382. 

OLIVE OIL. 

Huilc de oliv'es, 

PaiiiTiol, 

Zaituii ka tol, 

Olio d’uliva, 

Olive oil is of a i>ale yellow colour, it 
is often adultGrated witli the oil of poppies. 
Olive oil is used largely as an aliment ; also 
extensively in soaps, cerates, liniments, plas- 
ters, &c. Virgin oil, the product of the per- 
fectly recent Iruit, is of a greenish colour, and 
highly esteemed ; eomnn^n olive oil results from 
the expression of the fruits after tliey have 
undergone a slight fermentation ; it is yellow, 
sweet, and well suited for culinary purposes. 
The oils inferior to this are consumed almost 
exclusively in the fabrication oi' soap, and are 
obtained by sub jec ling 1o the press a second 
time the crushed fruits which have already 
yielded the first anti second qualities of oil. 
The finest olives and the wtwst oil are produced 
in Spain. Olivo oil now forms an article of 
export from Chili, being grown in most parts 
of that rej)uhlic, particularly in the vicinity 
of St. Jago, where trees of three feet in dia- 
meter, and of a proportionate height, are 
common. The olive was first carried from 
Andalusia to Peru in 1500, by Antonio do 
Ribera, of Lima. Frezier speaks of the olive 
being used for oil in Chili, a century and a 
half ago. The culture of the olive haA’ been 
recommended for Florida and most of the 
Southern States of America. Olive oil may 
be taken as the type of the fatty or fixed, called 
also, expressed oils. It is of a pale yellow 
or of a light yellowish-green colour, without 
smoll when fresh, having a bland, somewhat 
sweetish, fatty taste. It is very limpid. Sp. 
Gr. O'OlO at 77°, insoluble in water, is readily 
dissolved by volatile oils, and by twice its bulk 
of ether, but requires much more alcohol. 
Olive oil is apt to be adulterated with poppy 
and otlier oils; these are distinguished by not 
congealing at the same teinperature as olive 
oil, also by retaining air when shaken up, more 
readily than pure olive oil. The oil of the: 
Sesamum oricntale of tlie arachis and of the 


itis ofiten naturally conserved by tlie iuexcessible [ poppy, are^ ] perfect substitutes for the olive oiL 
position of the trees. The unbranched trunk for medicinal and pharmaceutical uses. The 
is rardy more than ten to fifteen feet high, adulteration may be detected by 8 parts of 
The wood is seldom sound throughout ; it is liquid nitrate of mercury wliich when mixed 
prized for making the ** tangili’’ used by the with 92 parts of pure olive oil solidify com- 
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ptetely in a few hours ; should the oil contain even 
one-twentieth of the. oil of poppies, a soft mass 
‘only is obtainable. These experiments are how- 
ever only available in India during the nights of 
the cold season . — O Shaughnemfy pp. 4132-433. 

OLLI, Tam. Bars of steely iron, drawn out 
from the viittom obtained in clay crucildes. — 
Simmonds^ Didionarif, 

OLLUCK, Tam. A dry-measure, the eighth 
part of a puddy, and the 20tli part of a gallon. 
— JSinf'niondit* IHctionary . 

OLOS, see Kibitka. 

GLOW, Pol. J^ead. 

OLOWO, l^us. Pewter. 

OLTRx\-MAlMNO, It. ritra-niarlnc. 

OLUKCII— ? Tliriido. 

OLU8 JUDAIC UM, Cordionis oUtorius. | 

OLUS C:ALAPP()II)I:S, limn. Syn. of! 
Cycas circinalis, TAnn. 

OLUS VAGUM, llmnpli.y Rheede. Syn. of 
Convolvulus replans. 

OLYMPIAD, amongst the Greeks, a. period 
of 4 years, the first of the 01ym])iads began, 
it is supposed, with the nearest new moon to the 
summer solstice, a.a.c. 77^^, being the 3,938th 
year of the Julian pcriovl and 24 years before 
the foundation of Koine. 

OLYMPUS, sec Lakshmi, INTern, Osiris. 

OLYPHANT, Dvt. Elephant. 

: OLYREA, a section of the Grand naceje. 

O’M! a mystic syllable, signilying the su- 
preme god of gods, which liiiidoos, ii’om its 
awful and sacred meaning, hesitate to pronounce 
aloud ; and, .in doing so, place one of their 
hands before their mouths. A hrahniaii begin- 
ning or ending a lecture of tlic Veda (or 
the recital of any holy strain), must always pro- 
nounce, to himself, the syllable O’m ; for unless 
that syllabic precede, his learning will slip 
•/away from him ; and unless it follow, nothing 
'will be long retained. It is ])refixed to the 
several names of worlds, denoting that the 
seven w'orlds are manileslations of the pow er 
signified by that syllable. All rites ordained 
in the Veda, oblations to fire, and solemn 
sacrifices pass aw* ay ; but that wdiicli passe! h 
not away, says Menu, is declared to he the syl- 
lable O’m, thus called Aschara, since it is the 
symbol of god, the lord of created beings. 
fVom various passages in the xVsiatie Researches, 
principally by Mr. Colebniokc, as w'ell as other 
authorities, it may he collected that this sacred 
monosyllable, spelt Ohi, and pronounced A, O, M, 
or A, U, M, is interpreted to signify Brahui, the 
supreme being, under Ids three great attributes 
of the creator, the preserver and tlic destroyer, 
the letters standing in succession for the attri- 
butes as they are described, Tlic gayatri, called 
by Sir William Jones, the mother of the Vedas, 
and in another place the holiest text of the 
Vedas, is expressed by the triliteral monosyllable 


Aum. O'ni I Bhurbhuvll sauv&ha, O’m ! Tatsa 
vit’hru yarennyam. B’hargo devl&sya dhimahi 
dhi3ro * a pracho dayath, is the revered 
praj'er; 'Idng the divine light of the sun, 
to illurai^ the mind of the worshipper. Sir 
Williaiif Jones thus interpretates it. Let us 
adore the supremacy of that divine sun, the 
godlicad who illumines all, delights all, from 
whom all proceeds, to whom all must retun), 
wdiorn we invoke to direct our understandings 
aright in our progress towards his holy seat. 
And in another place he defines that divine 
sun as “ not the visible material sun, but that 
divine and incomparably greater light which 
illumines all, delights all, .from whom all 
proceeds, to w’hicli all must return, and w'hich 
can alone irrarliate not our visual organs merely, 
but our souls and our intellects,” Mr, Cole- 
brnokc again thus explains it : “ On that 
efTiilgont pow’er w’hich is Brahm himself, and 
is called the light of the radiant sun, do I 
meditate, governed by the mysterious light 
which resides within me for the purpose of 
tlniiight. 1 myself am an irradiated manifesta- 
tion of the supreme Brahm.” These are lionr- 
cver mere scliolastic or theologic interpre- 
tations, to suit the theologicral doctrines of the 
various hindoo sects, for there is no doubt 
that the Vedic doctrine was a nature-wor- 
ship, and the tpioted Sanscrit w^wds are an 
invocation to the sun, O’m 1 Earth, Air, Heaven, 
O’m ! let us meditate on the supreme splendour 
of the divine siin ; may ho illuminate our 
minds. Gayatri is a form of metre and thence 
aj)])lied to this verse in the Vedas, which is held 
to he of peculiar sanctity, and is repeated in- 
audibly in the daily morning w’orship of the 
hrahinans. 'flie true sense is, “Jet us meditate 
on that excellent light of the divine sun: may 
he enlighten our minds.” Professor Wilsons 
liloral translation of it is, “ We meditate on 
that desirable light of tlic divine Savitri (the 
sun) who influences our holy rites.” Bunsen 
thus interpretates it : 

We rttnieinber witli longinjiT. bright beams of Savltar, 
May ho ]>ro,spcr ,the hancU-work cif our piety ! 

For sniitenaiicc we suiiplicate the divine Prodneer ; 

That he may deign to bestow on us our portion, do we 

beseech him : 

All who are wise of he.aTt, adore (lod the Begetter, 

I Bringing iiim offerings of a devout heart with hymns of praise. 

I llie extreme importance that the hindoos 
attach to the supposed profundity of the 
(hiyatri, renders it a text of more curiosity, 
than, i)erhaps, indifferent readers will be able 
to discover in the w’ords themselves, in either 
their ordinary or recondite allusions. Sir W. 
Jones says that the Gayatri is called the 
“ Mother of the Vedas ;” and in the conclu- 
sion of the preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
he intends a translation in the following pas- 
sage, the words ins Italics being those imme- 
diately of the text : — “ The many panegyrics 
on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is called, of 
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the VediM» P*^ve the author to have adored^ 
not the visible ma,terial sun, but that divine 
and incomparable greoiter lights illwmines 
all^ ielighte all, fratn which aU ^oceed, to 
which all must return, and whicfi '"^dj^he can 
irradiate (not our visual organs merely, but our 
souls, and) our intellects. These may be con- 
sidered as the words of the most venerated text 
in the Hindoo scripture. Another translation 
of the Gayatri, or holiest verse of the Vedas, 
occurs in the thirteenth volume of his work. 
It is, “ Let us adore the supremacy of that 
divine Sun, the Godhcatl, avIio illuminates all, 
who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to j 
whom all must return : whom we invoke to | 
direct our understandings aright in our jwogross | 
toward his holy seat.” The Gayatri is not | 
spoken, hut meditated on, while suppressing 
the breath. A hrahman will write it for a Kuro- 
pean : he will not, or but rarely, pronounce it. 
The suppression of the breath is thus pertbrnied 
hy the worsliippers: — Closing the left nostril witli 
the two longest fingers of the right hand he 
draws his breath tlirough the right nostril ; then 
closing that nostril likewise with his thinnli, 
holds his hreatli, while he meditates the tc^xt : ! 

m ^ ♦ 1 

he then raises botli fingcu-s olf the left nostril, i 
and emits the suppressed breath, having dur- 
ing its suf)pre8sion, re})eated to himself the 
Gayatri, with the mysterious names of the 
worlds, the tri literal monosyllable, ainl the 
sacred text of Brabm. A sup[)ression ol* breath 
is thus expounded by an anci(3nt legislator to 
imply the following meditations : “ Om ! sky ! 
heaven ! middle region ! iilace of birth ? man- 
sion of the blessed ! abode of truth I- - w'e 
meditate on the adorable light of tlu^ resplen- 
dent generator wliieli governs oTir intellects ; 
which is water, lustre, savour, immortal, facully 
of thought, Brahm, earth, sky, heaven, (Chap, 
ii, 5.) A commentator on this verse says : as 
the leaf of the palasa is sujiported by a single 
pedicle, so is this universe upheld by the syl- 
lable OM, a symbol of the supreme Brahm.” 
The first birth is from a natural mother ; the 
second, from the ligation of the zone ; the third, 
from the due performance of the sacrifitie : sucdi 
are the births of him who is usually called twice- 
born, according to a text in the Veda. “ Among 
them, his divine birth is that which is distin- 
guished by the ligation of the zone and sacri- 
ficial cord ; and in that, the Gayatri is his 
mother, and the Acharya his father.” (Aclia- 
rya, or Guru, means spiritual preceptor.) On j 
another occasion, the Gayatri, properly so called, 
has been thus expounded : — ‘ On tliat efiul- 
gent power, which is Brahm himself, and is 
called the light of the radiant sun, do I medi- 
tate, governed by the mysterious light which 
resides within me, for the purpose of thought, 
that very light is the earth, the subtle ether, 
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and all that exists within the created sphere ; 
it is a threefold world, containing all which is 
fixed or moveable ; it exists internally in my 
heart, externally in the orb of the sun, bei:^« 
one and the same with that efFulgGnt power. 

I myself am an irradiated manifestation of the 
Supreme Brahm. “ With such rollections,” says 
the commentator, “ should the text be inau- 
dibly recited — (Vol. v, p. 350.) lie m another 
place, thus renders the important text : 

Karth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate on 
(ihee, and on) the most excellent light and 
powder of that generous, sportive, and resplcn- 
I dent sun ; (praying that) it may guide our 
iulellects.” — (Vol. vii, p. 250.) Another ex- 
position Is : “ Let us meditate on the ador- 
able light of the divine Savitri. May it guide 
our intellects. Desirous of Ibod, we solicit tlie 
gift of the s])lciidid sun (Savitri), who should 
be studiously worshipped. Venerable men 
guided by the uiid(u*staiKling, salute the divine 
sun (Savitri) with oblations and praise. The 
passage iji italics appears to contain the whole 
of the Gayatri ; and, with its context, is suffi- 
cient to prove tliat the hindoos, osoterically, : 
should not be polytheists. In the article Surya 
it is noticed, that the sun is called Savitri in 
the (jlayatri ; and undcM* the name of Jfjurya, 
Savitri is personified as a iemalc married to 
Soma, the moon. Piwlian is also among the 
appeJ la tions of Surya . Th c sacred monosyllable 
is generally spelled OM ; but being triliteral 
scHuns better ex)>ressed by AUM, or AOM, or 
AW]M, it being formed ol’ the throe Sanskrit 
letters that are best -so represented. This 
mystic emhleru of the deity was first introduc- 
ed to tlie Kuroj)ean world l)y the translation of 
the Gita; where (p. 142) we are told it is 
forbidden to be pronounced but in silence. 

“ The first letter ^^stands for the Creator, the 
sec^ond for the Preserver, and the third for the 
Destroyer.” xYgain “ OM, Tat and Sat, arc the 
three mystic characters us«m 1 to denote the 
deity. The word Sat is used fin* qualities 
which are true, and for qualities which are 
holy ; it is applied also to deeds w'hich are* 
j>raisewa>rthy. Attention in worship, zeal, and 
deeds of charity are likewise called Sat.” 
Aschara is ti Sanscrit >vord, w’hich, according 
to Menu, means the syllable O’M. All rites 
ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire,* 
solemn sacrifices, &c., pass away; but that 
which passeth not aw^ay, is the syllabic 
hence called Aschara since it is the symbol of 
God, the lord of created beings. — As, Res,, Vol^ 
Art. xxii ; Bitmen^ God in Hist., P d. i, p. 304. 
Sec Gayatri, Hindu, O'M, Veda. 

OM MANE PADMI HUM ; Tibetan worda, 
meaning Oh ! the jewel in the lotus, an invo- 
cation of Padmapani, who delivered it to the 
'Tibetans. It is the most common of the Tibetan 
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|j|, ia the Symbol of dans— when, by jeun intellectual cteadVe aet of 

and ih ibis the ^eat Sakja^Muni (Buddha) a certain 

gene^ of Padmapani in the lotm divinity n&|aed Padma-pani Was called into 
an-invocatio# of Sakkya, who is jisually being J^;0Bi^e "flower of the lotus, who success. 
Pj^p^esenjted holding a lotus flower with a jewel fully us^i^ok the work of convension. The 
Ig & it. Everywhere, at Tumlong, in an oratory, notion istherefore, that the mystic words, Oh 
r the lotus,, the- inani, and the chirki (or wheel) the jewel in the lotus !” are commemorative of 
! 'With three rays, emblematic of the buddhist this great act of Sakya-Muni, and of the in- 
; Tnriity, were introduced “Cm mani padmi carnation of the divine Tibetan apostle. Their 
y loxri^' in gilt letters, adorned the projecting end constant repetition is also, as M. Hue has 
•y^f every beam, and the Chinese “ cloud messen- explained, extremely meritorious, and capable 
or winged dragon, floated in azure and' of securing immediate absorption after death 

J gold along the capitals and beams, amongst ‘ ’ , 

scrolls and groups of flowers. At one end was 
; sitting figure of Gorucknath in Lama robes, 
o surrounded by a glory, vrith mitre and beads. 

, A mythical animal with a dog’s head and blood- 
. red spot over the lorehoad was not uncommon 
H in this chajiel, and is also seen in the Sikkim 

temples and throughout Tibet Ermann, in his lilains aiirn as meaning a, the generative power, 
ij' Siberian Travels, mentions it as occurring in if, the type of the productive power, and m 
: ' the Khampa Lama’s temple at Maimaochin ; the union of the essences of both, Buddha sig- 
he conjectures it to have been the Cyclops of riifies intelligence ; Mani Padma, is one of 
the Greeks, which according to the Homeric , the forms of Buddha, and signifies the Mani 
myih. had a mark on the forehead, instead of or holy person who has the padma or lotus for 
an eye. The glory surrounding the heads of his jewel. Om Ma-ne Pad-mi Horn is styled 
. Tibetan deities is also alluded to by Ermann, a six-lettered mantra, Shnduk shari mantra, 
who recognises in it the Nimbus of the ancients, 

: ; used to protect the heads of statues from tin 
: { {Weather, and from being soiled by birds ; and 
“gdds that the glory of the ancient masters in 
: painting was no doubt introduced into tlic 
Byzantine school from the buddhist. Captain 
Knight, in the monastery of Hemis found speci- 
mens of the praying wlieels — little wooden 
drums, covered with leather, fitting into niches 


into the universal soul of Buddha. Besides their 
Lamas, the Tibetan Buddhists have large 
numbers of nuns among them — who are not 
however, sulijected to restraint, but work, 
actively in the fields, and one of them took 
service for a short distance as a coolie with 
Captain Knight’s i>arty. James Prinsep ex- 


Jlim. Jour,, Vols. i, 229;ii,pp. 


running 


.in, the wall, and moved at the slightest push by 
{ a spindle running through the centre. There 
were about a hundred of the^e machines at 
Y .^cmis, and as the scrolls inside them are cover- 
’; ed with the mystic sentence, “ Om mani padini- 
;lrtnn,” and contain nothing else, it was calcu- 
lated that the charm must occur not less than 
1^700,000 times. These sacred words are not 
only found in the praying wlieels, but long 
mounds of votive stones similarly inscribed pre 
scattered far and wide over the face of the coun- 
tiy. M. Klaproth writes the formula thus, “ Om 
mani padmi hum” — the last syllabic being 
■ amalgamated with the first during 

rapid and constant repetition, and thus perhaps 
having escaped Captain Knight’s notice, wlio 
.distinctly claims, however, to give the actually 
existing pronunciation . The meaning given by 
M. Klaproth is, “Oh the jewel in the lotus. 
Amen !” and he translates from Mongolian into 
; 'French a most cxirious explanatory legend too 
;-h)ug to narrate, but of which the kernel is 


— Hooker's 
194, 195. 

AUM SVASTI, see Inscriptions. 

OMADUR, a river of Bancorah, 
near Bahniunca. 

OMAMU, or Vamamu, Tel. Ptychotis ajo- 
wan, DC., W, and A., W. Ic,, Ligusticum 
ajowan, /{. ji, 91, Bishop’s weed. 

OMAN. The province of Oman is bounded 
on the east by the 0 (;ean ; on the north, by the 
Persian guK ; on the west and on the south by 
extensive deserts. When Niebuhr travelled, 
it was possessed by a number of petty sove- 
reigns, the most considerable of whom was 
the Imam of Oman or Maskat. The princes of 
Dsjau, Gabria, Gafar, Rank, Gabbi, Dabhara, 
Makaniat, and Seer, had the title of shaik. 
The Persian gulf divides Persia from Arabia, 
is about eight degrees in length, from the 
Straits of Ormuz to the mouth of the Shatt-ul- 
Arab : in breadth, at the narrowest part, 
between Cape Musseldom and Gombroon, it is 
fifty-five miles ; and at the widest part, between 
Bushire and Khodema, three degrees and 
twenty miles. The Arabian shore has many 
sand-banks and shoals, and is navigated with 
danger and difficulty. The Persian gulf is 
called also the Sea of Oman, of Erythrean Sea. 
There are no vehicles of any description eithe’r 
carried or drawn in Oman, nor in any other 
part of Arabia. In Oman, are the Beni Hasan, 


^1^':— That the savage Empire of Snow (Tibet) Beni Abn..A^'Beiii the 

for ages been lying beyond the pale of law BmiiGafari; the Yemani and El-Arabi, the 
Wligion— rempli d’xme finJe d’etres malfai- most illustrious of the tribes of Oman. Bobitt' 
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Ison, <4 tb»"ltedoiiin Arabs of tie 

northenS pfirt .of yAr^ift icsoribes ihe dreas of 
the women aa a ?rid-^otton gown of a da/A 
Qiylour — blue, brown or black, fasten^^W a 
leathern gjr^e. Over their heads thej^wear 
2 t kerchief^ called shauber or mekronim, the 
young females having it of a red colour, the 
old, black. All the women puncture their lips i 
and dye them blue ; this kind of tattooing 
they call bestoum. Round their wrists they j 
wear glass bracelets of various colours ; and j 
silver rings both .in the ears and nose. Both 
in summer and ‘winter they go barefooted. 

: The Bedouin men and women are very tawny ; 
their children,,' however, at their birth and 
for some time afterwards, are fair, but of 
a livid whiteness. But Wellsted, writing in 
Oman, mentions that in their persons the 
females are tall and well-made, with a rounds, 
ness and fulness of form. The Gliafari arc 
among the noblest of the tribes of Oman, and 
with the Y’harabi, have at different periods 
respectively furnished an Imam. Southern 
Oman is but thinly peopled, for the whole num- 
ber, including women and children, does not 
exceed fifty thousand ; but the northern districts 
arc far more populous. Biadiah is a name 
adopted for themselves, by the people of Oman, 
taken from the white (abiad) colour of their 
turbans, in contradistinction to the green of 
tlie Fatimites, and black of the Abassides. 
Arabia has the topaz, the onyx, and the 
yemani or akik. The agate is found near 
Mocha, emeralds in the Hejaz, beryls and 
cornelian, near San’a and Aden, malachite 
in the cavern of Beni Salem, also jasper, ame- 
thyst, and turquoise, in the environs of the 
village of Safwa, about three days’ journey from 
Medina. Diamond, tlie sardonyx, and the 
topaz, were obtained from this country in former 
times. Of metals, silver, iron, lead, and copper 
are met with in different parts of Arabia, and 
the last, recently in Oman. Gold is mentioned 
by the ancient writers, but at present is not 
known to exist in Arabia. Bitumen is obtained 
in Arabia Petraea ; and in Arabia Deserta, lig- 
nite and coal. The sea of Oman, called also 
the Persian gulf, Persian sea, and Erythrean 
sea, also the sea of Fars, has several islands, the 
Jazirah-i-Lafet called also Jazirah-i-Daraz or 
Long-Island, known on maps as Kishm. Also 
Khareg island, on maps Karrack, a small island 
but well watered ; not very far from Busheer, 
it once belonged to the Dutch, and was held 
in 1838 to 1846 by the British. — NiehvJir's 
Travels, Vol. ii, jp. 113 ; Kinneir's Geographical 
Memoir, pp, 10, 11 5 Wellste^s Travels, 

Vol. i,pp,Tld, 240, 307, 383; RohinsovUs Tra- 
vels, Vol, 11, p, 184 ; Goh Chesney^ Euphrates, 
P* 210 ; ' Porrter^s IVavdf, Vol. i, p. 458. See 
Arabia, EJiorfaken, JKleifiet. 
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del or Calamatider wood, ebtuned 

from Diospyros ebenaster.— 

tionary. . , V ' . ' 

OMAR. The second khalif after Mah^ed, 
Bassorah is built on a. creek, or rather canal^ 
about one mile and a half distant from the j 
Euphrates. The banks of the creek ‘are fringed • 
with foliage, among which arc the walnut, . 
apple, mulberry, apricot. It is called by tho - 
Arabs Al-Sura from Be-al-Sura, signifying the 
stony soil bn which it is built. Never having :* 
been the seat of sovereign power, it is not * 
adorned with those structures* which decorate 
the cities of the cast. The khalif Omar, in the 
fifteenth year of the Hijrah, wishing tp combine 
the comrnerce of India, Persia, and Arabia and 
secure that of Sind and Guzerat, laid the' found- 
ation of this place near to the confluence of ' 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The united stream, ' 
called the Shatt-ul-Arab,* empties itself at the 
distance of eighty miles into the Persian gulf, 
and commands the navigation of the surround- 
ing countries, with the coast of IriAia. On the’ 
death of Mahomed, his son-in-law Ali was not 
recognized as his successor, but Abu Bakr 
was so elected and after a reign of two 
years was succeeded by Omar who was as- 
sassinated in the twelfth year of his reign. . 
Abdullah, son of the khalif Omar, in A. n. 650 
deftjated Yezdejird. Yezdejird was then on 
his return from Khorasan and for the last 
time put himself at the head of his subjects, 
and was defeated. He again was succeeded 
by Othman, and then, in a. i>, 656, by Ali. 
With All’s rule severe political convulsions 
ensued. The earliest ai*osc from the intrigues 
of Ayesha, and after such were settled, the 
governor of Syria, Moawiyah Ibn Ahi Sofian, 
threw off his allegiance to Ali and had him- 
self proclaimed khalif of the western pro- 
vinces. An appeal to arms resulted in the 
defeat of Ali, after a desultory war of 102 
days, and Ali then retired to Kuffa in Chaldea, 
on the banks of the Euphrates. The people of 
Karund in the south of Persia believe Ali to be 
a god, and they are styled the Ali lllahi. The 
shiah sect of mahomedans consider that Ali 
ought to have been the first khalif. In Khora- 
san, Ali is usually styled Shah-i-mardan “ King of 
men.” The Khajah sect, and the' entire Ismaili 
sects all worship Ali bs an incarnate deity and 
the incarnation in I860 was Aga Mahomed, 
a pensioner of the British Government at Bom-’ 
bay. — Ferrier^s Journey, p, 210. See Ali,. ' 
Arabia, Istakhi^ Kajar, Khiraj, Zobeida. 

OMARKOTE. This stronghold, or kote, of 
the Omur tribe, was the capital of the Soda 
Raj, which extended, in the 17th centu^, into 
the valley of Sind, and east to the Looni but the 
Rahtore of Marwar and the Talpur ro- 
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uced the sovereign'^ of the l^a to a very con- 
fin^ sppt, and, thrust out of Omarkote (the last 
of the nine castles of Maroo) the descendant 
of Sehris, who, from Arore, held dominions 
' extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omar- 
kote during the opulence of the Soda princes, 

' contained 5,000 houses, but in the beginning 
of the 19th century it hardly reckoned two 
hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts. The 
. old castle is to the north-west of the town. It 
.. is built of brick, and the bastions said to be 
eighteen in number, are of atone. The fort ol 
Omarkote is celebrated in the east as the birth- 
place of the emperor Akbar. It is a place of 
some strength and considered so inaccessible, 
from the desert that siiiToiinds it, that the 
ameers of Sind allotted it as a place of security 
to deposit a part of their treasures. The family 
of Omarkote in Sind, is stated by Tod (Rajasthan, 
i, 92, 93) to be Pramar oi* Powar. — Tod's Rci- 
jaathan^ VoL ii, ^>.*313; Potthu/trs Travels 
in Beloochistan and Sind, pji, 401-2. 

OMAT-SURI, About the middle of July 
the mercantile festival of Omat-suri is held. 
It Ls a procession of trades and an exhibition 
of their wares, amongst which the wax-workers 
are very prominent. 

OMBAY or Allor, in the Straits of Timor, is 
a high island about 47 miles long, and covered 
with beautiful trees to the summit of its high- 
est mountain. 

OMEN, Hint). Amongst the liindoos, throb- 
bing of the right eye, is an unlucky omen in a 
female— a lucky one in men. One very 
common mode of divination in Eastern coun- 
tries is called the ilm-i-shoona- or “ science of 
the shoulder-blade,” and practised by cutting 
out the bladebone of a sheep newly killed and 
examining the lines and marks upon it. Tliis 
was common in Britian in old times, and in 
Scotland in the 18th century. Pennant men- 
tions it in the latter country, where it was 
termed “ reading the spaul-bane,” and gives an 
account of a Ilighlander in the Isle of Skye 
fortelling the event of the battle of Ciilloden 
by its means. — Hind. Theat., Vol. ii, p. 89. 

OMERZYE, see Khyber. 

OMICHUND, a Sikh inerchant, who was 
conspicuous in the revolution which was crowiied 
by the battle of Phussey. 

OMM ASTREPHES, a genus of Cuttlc-fisbes, 
belonging to the family Teuthidae. The cuttle- 
fishes of this genus closely resemble those 
belonging to Loligo. Besides other characters 
they may generally be distinguished by the 
short rhomboidal termination of the body 
formed by the fins, combined with the hinder 
extremity. 

OMMIAH, see Khalif. 

OM-NAMO-NARA YANAYA, the principal 
> mantra pf the Vaishnava hindoo sect. 
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OMPHIS, according to Ami^j fwn of 
iles, his father dying at the time of the Greeli 
invasion, Omphis did hpinage to Alexander, 
invested him with the title and estates of ^ 
fatlPn* Taxiles. 

OMRA, Ar., Pers. Noblej: the tWrd title 
amongst Indian mahoinedans as Shams xH 
Umra, Shurf ul Umra. 

OMRx\R, a river near Bahadurpoor in Gwa- 
lior. 

• OMULLY, a fish of the Baikal lake that an- 
nually ascends the Selingue river to spawn, 
after which they return to the lake. In their 
ascent the nomade Mongols catch great num- 
bers of them for their winter provisions. 

OMUL MARA DAM or Mulmurradan 
island, in lat. 28° 40', long. 48° 35' E., an 
island on the west side of the Persian gulf. 

OMUM, also Wommn, Tam. Ptychotis 
ajuan ? 1)0.^ Bishop’s weed. Omum water, is 
the distilled water from Bishop’s weed seed. 
It is a useful carminative and largely used in 
Madras f*)r children. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, Mr. Gay exhibited specimens of 
omum water, crystalized sugar of omum, &c.— 
Madras P. J. IL 

OMUSSUNG, a river near Cherapunjie. 

ONAGRAf'EJS, see Clarkia, Eucharidium, 
Fuchsia, Ilaloragaceaj, Lopezia. 

ON AM, a four days’ festival amongst the 
Nairs of Cochin, held about the middle of 
August, in wliicli the Nair women go from 
street to street singing songs, and the men join 
in athletic sports. 

ONDATRA AMEIUCANA, Tiedemanx. 
The mnsk-rat or imis-quash, the tail is im- 
ported from America into India. 

ON DO, Malay. Dioscorea pentaphylla. 

ONE A — ? sec Golumhidse. 

ONE-HUMPED CAMEL, Camelus drome- 
darius, Linn. 

ONE8ICRITUS, a companion of Megas- 
thenes, who gave the first account we have of 
Ceylon or Taprobane. He was an officer of 
Alexander’s army, and died b. c. 328. See Me- 
gasthoncs. 

ONESICULUS, see Ceylon. 

ONGDES, Arigdes or Ondes adjoins Tibet. 
The inhabitants call themselves Hoongia, and 
appear to be the Hong-nin oft the Chinese 
authors, the Hun (Hoon) of Europe and India. 
— Tofrs Rajasthan, Vol. , jp. 136. 

ONGLAU, Thibet. Cortinarius emodensis. 

ONGWA, Hind. Caosalpinia sepiaria. 

ONION. 


Busl, 

Bawimg, 

Kembauy, 

Tsung, ‘ 

Oignon, 

Zwiebel, 

stoomutov 

Khanda, 

o 


Ar. Piaz, HuQ). 

Bali. Cipolla, It. 

Can. Branghiang, Jav- 

Chin. Allium cepa, Lat. 

Fr. Bawangf : Bambnng, 

Gbb. Ba\%ngmira> Maiat. 
. Gb. Piaa, Fma- 

Gtw. VQVt. 
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t TiiliOi: ^^^?i^‘ !>■' SiXGH. , 

5» the Beteulim of Numbets, xi, 
12, vegetable all over India, and 

is at almost all seasons of the 

year. When about six inches high it is pricked 
out into beds six fingers’ breadth apart ; and 
; tiie pla®^ta go to seed without difficulty. This 
is a favourite pot vegetable of the natives of 
I India, and is a cimstant ingredient in all their 
curries, pullaos, &c., &c., &c. With tlio brah- 
man, however, and the sects of hindoos generally 
who abstain from animal food, the onion is not 
eaten, from a fancy that its structure resembles 
that of flesh. Onion-juice is reluctantly taken 
when prescribed medicinally, as a powerful 
stimulant, by those who would reject spirituous 
liquors. With the Chinese, every part of the 
onion plant is reckoned to have some special 
therapeutic property, the hiilh is one of their 
favourite articles of diet ; it is rich in nitroge- 
nous compounds . — Faulkner ; Jiiddell ; Aim- 
luy p. 240 ; ; Smith. 

ONITIS, a genus of the Colco])tera. 

ONIQIJE, Sp. Onyx. 

ON IX, Onicc, Fii. Onyx. 

ONKAR, of Kiishmir, a bird, a 

species of plotcus which supplies leathers for the 
lielrnet plume or kalgi. 

ONONIS ROTQNDIFOLIA, little shrubby 
plants, natives ol‘ Britain, and of easy culture 
from seed. 

ONONIS SPINOSA, Hfisselq. Syn. of Al- 
hagi maiirorum, Tourne ; W. cj' A. 

ONORE, ea 2 )turcd 5th January 1783, S. 
Ilonore. Hanaw-ar. 

ONOSERIS LANUGINOSA. 

Kafl (Kongra) Kat katulla (Hazara, &c.) 

Kasbal (Sutloj, Sec.) 

— PoivelVs Hand-hook^ Vol. i, j). 503. 

ONOSMA ECHIOIDES. 

Katanjot, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan, used principally for its 
colouring matter as a substitute for the alkanet, 
Anchusa tinctoria. It is plentiful in Kangra, 
and is used to colour liquids, particularly Row- 
land’s Macassar oil . — PowelVa Hand-hook^ Vbl. 
hp. 366 : Hoqg^ Veq. Kimjd.^ p. 542. 
ONOSMA EMODI. 

Malia-ranga, IlrND. 

Has lanceolate triple-nerved leaves, less hairy 
beneath, terminal solitary racemes, linear 
bracts, not half so long as the flowers ; the 
calyx is 6-cornered with ovate segments a 
ventricose 5-keeled corolla contracted towards 
tbe mouth, and the anthers longer than the 
filaments. The root is branched, of a dark- 
purple colour, and is used in dyeing. It is a 
*Jative of Nepaul, in 'Gosaingthan, where it is 
®*lled by the natives Maharanga, grows plenti- 


fully on the Himalaya n^ely , on the Hindo- ^ 
koosh — near the Punjab' road, vi& Peeinbur to 
Cashmere. It is officinal in Cashmere where 
its flower-stem and root, are both of them 
deemed useful in medicine. — Eng. Cyc. ; Ho^ 
niyherqer, p. 316. 

ONOSMA MACROCEPHALA. * 

O. bractoatum, Bayle. 

Gao>zabin, Hind. | Lisan-ul-asar, Ab. 

Its rough leaves resemble a cow’s tonguOy 
hence the name, but the term Gao-zaban or ' 
cow’s tongue is often attributed to a species of 
Cacalia((^. kleinii) a composite plant. At the 
Lahore Exhibition, the flowers which accompa- 
nied two specimens clearly belonged to a 'plant 
of the natural order Boraginacem. — Powell's 
lfand-hool\ Vol. 367. 

ONTIIOPITAGI, see Coleoptera. 

ON Y( 3 lOG ALE M ACC ARTHI^, Gray. 
Svn. of llerpestes i'lilvescens, Kel. 

‘ ONYCITOPRION FITLIGINOSUS, syn. of 
Sterna fuligiiiosa ; ‘ Sooty Tern’ is very gener- 
ally disirihutcMl in the Bay of Bengal. 

ONYCllO-TEUTMIS, a genus of recent andf 
fossil molluscs of the sub-family OigopsidsD. 
There are about six species of this genus in 
the Atlantic, the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Their position may be thus shown; 

Skction B. — Deca])oda. 

Phmily III. TeiitliMoEi. Calamarles, or Squids. 

Sub-FamUif A. Myoi>sidic. Eyes covered by 
the skin. 

Gkneha. boligo. Calamary, roe. 21 sp. syn. teuthis. 
SuJ)-ff(mus, Teudopsis, fossil, 5 sp. 

Gonatus, rec. 1 species ; G. amtena. 

Soiiioteuthis, rec. 13 sp. 

Beloteuthis, fossil, 6 sp. 

Gcoteuthis, fossil, 9 sp. Syni belemnosepia. 

Leptoteutliis, fossil. 

Oranebia, rec. 2 s]). 

Seqiiola, rec. 6 sp. 

Sub-f/enu8. i^ossia. rec. 6 sp. 

Siih-PhmUj/ B. Oigopsidaj. Eyes naked. 

Loligo|)sie, roc. 8 sp. 

Cheirpteuthis, rec. 2 sp. 

Histioteuthis, rec. 2 sp. 

Onyclioteuthis, Uncinated calamary, rec. 6 
sp. syn. Ancistroteuthis onychia. 

Enoxiloteutlna. Armed calamary, rec. 10 sp- 
syn. Ancistrochirus and Abralia, octopodo- 
teutliis. 

Ommastrephes, Sagittated calamary, mc- 
14 si>. See Mollusca. 

ONYX, Eng., Ger., L\t. 

Stone of Solomon, Eng. Pa’rmata imam, Malay. 
Onix, onice, Fii. Onique, Sp, 

Sulimoni Pat’har, Hind, j 

'I’he onxy stone is mentioned in Gen. ii and ' 
11, but the term is said to have been applied 
also to a shell. This stone is a successioxi 
of plates of chalcedony, it is found in great 
abundance in the great greenstone tract of the 
Dekhan and at Rajpipli in Guzerat and along 
with all the other chalccdonic and quartzose 
minerals, is one of the inferior gems, the silimous 
particles are arranged in alternating horusontal 
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Ukjm of opaque ir££lie and translucent blue, 
grey, or brown, and because these have a 
resemblance to the marks on the human nail, 

: &e stone was called from the Greek word for 
nail, ovwf . It was known to the ancients, and 
was employed by them, as it is now, for those 
beautiful gems called Cameos, the figure being 
‘ cut out of the opaque white, the dark part form- 
ing the ground, or the contrary. It is most 
Tenable, when the contrast of colours is strong, 
and when the layer is thick enbugh to give a 
high-relief to the object to he engraved. In 
the royal library at Paris there is an antique 
cameo cut out of an onyx with four layers, 
representing the apotheosis of Augustus, eleven 
inches by nine, which is supposed to be the 
finest in existence. Agates with an onyx struc- 
ture are not , uncommon, particularly among 
calcedonies, but the finest are obtained in 
India. Cameos sold at Rome, are made from 
a thick shell, having different coloured layers 
like an onyx. The onyx stone is stained 
black by being boiled in honey, oil or sugar- 
■ed water and then in sulphuric acid. For* 
red, protosulphatc of iron is added : and for , 
blue, yellow pruasiatc of potash is added to the 
protosulphate of iron. The onyx has a peculiar 
and almost superstitious value in the east, and 
is especially chosen for amulets. Chaplets of 
this stone arc much esteemed. Colonel Tod 
had a vase, purchased in Scindia’s camp, evi- 
dently of Grecian workmanship, and the numer- 
ous cameos of the onyx found in the Punjab, 
and other relics of Alexander’s conquests, at- 
test their abundance at that time. In such 
‘ numbers were these cameos found in 1803-4, 
when Lord Lake dictated peace to Holkar from 
the altars of Alexander, that the native artists 
of Muttra and Agra carried on a successful imi- 
tation of them for some time, which encourage- 
ment might have raised to celebrity. — Entj, 
pi/c. ; Emmanuel; TotTs Travels, 2 * 

OOBALA CHAWAL, IItnd^ lit. boiled rice, 
is rice which has been boiled in the husk 
and then husked. All inahomedans and many 
. hindoos in British India use Oobala chawal. 

OOCAL AG A. The Wokul or Oocalaga, among 
the Canarcse, are hindoo cultivators, whom the 
Abb^ Dubois considered to be identical with 
the Tamil Vellalar. They cat flesh freely, 
wd are not strict hindoos. They are indifferent 
soldiers but serve locally. One of their sub- 
' divisions are called Gangacara. — Campbell, 
jp. 130. 

OOCHELLOO, Tam. Guizotia oleifera. 

^ bOCHHYA, Beng. Spiked hitter gourd, 
Momordica muricata. 

OOCHI USEREKEE, Tei.. Phyllanthus 
; ■ simplex. 

^ W Sans. From oochchois, 

and shroo, to bear. Sec E^ma. 
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bOCHUNUn, Bbng. Ageiatum cmiyzca^ 

OpD, in India is the name applied tp 
min and in Persia, to wood aloes. ' 

Ood buttee, are pastiles made of wood aloes 
sandal wood, benjamin ; Lichen rotundatus* 
the Patchouli, foliated gypsum; Ta^jsputree 
(Flacourtia cataphracta) gum mastichj sugar- 
candy and gum, pounded fine and fbrnied into 
pastiles. They are made in every l^ge town 
and burnt for the fragrance they give out. 

Ood buttee, frankincense pastiles. Ugger 
kce buttee, is the pastilq of the wood aloes, q. v. 

Ood buttee ka ekka, a metallic receptacle for 
pastiles. 

Ood buttee ka jhar, a tree formed of benja- 
min pastiles. 

Ood dan, a box for holding the frankincense. 

OODA CHIRETTA, Hind. Exacum tetra- 
gon um. ' 

OOD AH ARAN A, Sans., from oot, a prepo- 
sition indicating that the action has an upward 
direction, and aharana, a collecting. 

OODANG, Malay. Prawn. 

OODASl, Sans. Oot, prep, and asa, to sit. 

OODATAL GEDDA, Tel. Aquila pen- 
nata, GmeL 

OODIVKG, Beno. Arcca catechu. 

OODDKSHA, Sans., from oot, prep, and 
deslia, to seek, 

OODES,a genus of the Callistidso ; the genera 
E])oirii8 and Chelajnius abound in the tropics: 
the maculated set appear common to Asia and 
Africa, each country possessing species almost 
exact representatives of each other. Chelsenius 
nepalensis approaches in form to Licinus ; 
Oodes is widely dispemed over India, Callistas 
occurs in Mysore. — Hope, M. L, J,, July 1840, 

p. 116. 

OODEYPUR or Udepur, in L. 24° 37' N., L. 
73° 46' E., in Rajwara, 70 miles W. of Nimacli, 
according to Scott is 2,064 ft. above the sea, 
the level of the railway is 1,336 feet. Oodey- 
pur is the capital of the principality of Mewar, 
and its name is often taken to designate the 
entire territory. The area of Mewar is 11,614 
square miles and the population 1,161,400 
souls. The gross revenue is about Rs. 40,00,000, 
of which about Rs. 12,00,000 are enjoyed by 
the subordinate chiefs, subject to the payment 
of chuttoond. Deducting this and the religious 
endowments, British tribute, &c., there remain 
to the state about Rs. 14,00,000. The Maha- 
rana receives a salute of seventeen guns. 
Mewar is ruled by a Rajput prince, but his 
subjects are of several races. The Rajput pre- 
mier, is the military minister, with the political 
government of the fiefs; the civil minister is 
never of this caste. Local customs have given 
various appellations to this officer. At Oodi- 
poor he is called bhanjgurb ; at Jodpoqr, pnrd- 
han ; at Jeipoor (where they have 
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c<l a tern* used a-t tlie court of Delhi) moosa- 'accordingly, perfect oilier prevails, and 
hib ; at Kotah, killadar, And dewan or regent, the BheeW have taken to steady and success^ 

Tie becomes a most important pei*sonage,. as agriculture, raising fine crops of makd;' wheati 
dispenser of the favours of the sovereign. In barley, grain, sugar-cane, &c. But at Kotrah, 
the Mewar state the beneficial effect of British where there are no roads worthy of tlie name, 
interposition has been very great, in the more although a detachiueiit'of the Bheel corps with 
immediate neighbourhood of Britisli officers, a British officer is always stationed there, .tb0, 
The state is too large and, from the hilly and people are much more intractable and inu<^ 
jiin^y character of a considerable part of it, too harder to coerce. In such an inaccessible 
difficult of excess, for the influence of KngUsh regior/ the Durbar is more reluctant to exert 
officials to radiate very far or fast. Tlie llajput its authority in support of Knglish influeho^v 
rulers control over the Bhoomia chii'is who • lest it should impair its jirestige by ill succe^»^ 
hold the larger part of the country was hardy j The uamd, thereflnv, of the later liistory of Me-* 
nominal ; while in some districts the authority war is the same tis that of the Cadiar and 
of those chiefs over the Bheels constituting often ; Sylhet fronlier — that roads are the true civiliz- 
the chief part of the population was less still, ors, sin«‘e it is only hy tlioir aid that the force 
Peace and legal order may be said to luiv<; rested j cun be promjitly exerted n])on which law and 
on the presence of a Bheel cor])s, and to be eo- | order rt'st. 'J'he physical features of Central 
extensive with its distribution. Wliere the Bhil India, induding Mewar, Maiwah, Bhopal, 
corps was constantly or often seen, there raids Biiiulehmiid, and Siialiabad, may be thus 
and robberies were as infreejnent ils in the most ; epitomizeil. It. extomls by tlie Aravalli, Don'* 
settled part of India, while in the hilly tracts gujioor, Vindliya, Bindyachal, Panna ajtd 
of dense forest, where Bheel soldiers seldom Bandait ranges, to about 700 miles 
penetrate, the native savages complacently AJ- long; breadth very various, greatest from Am-^ 
lowed all their ancestral iisage.s, witch-swinging jherra to Ajmeer, ^oO miles; from Mhow tS 
among the number. The Me^var Blied corps MokniiduiTa, lot) miles; at Saugor and Dumobf, 
WcLS formed in 1841 , its coinmandaiit and second 75 miles ; afterwards very narrow. It is highest 
in command having ex-tjfficio political control, towards 8. and \V. ; average of Mewar, 2,000 ft* 
as 1st and 2nd Assistant Political Agents in Maiwah, 1,500 ft. to 2,000 ft. Bhopal, 2,000 ft. 
Mewar respectively. Gradually, however, for Bundelcund, about 1,000 ft. Shahabad, 700 ft. 
the convenience of the Durbar, and to the great Plain ol‘ Ajmore, 2,000 ft. Oodeypore town, , 
advantage of the country, tliese officers had in 24° 37' ; 73° 40' ; 2,004 ft. It has a slope to 
addition to their political influence, acquired a j N. E., the Banas river flowing in that direction ; 
direct criminal jurisdiction in cases of dacoity, gradual fall also to the valley of the Chumbul I 
affrays, suttee, witch-swinging, &c. Far from river, where it rises to Maiwah ; Mhow, 2,019 ft. 
any jealousy being excited in the Durbar by Dectaun, 1,881 ft. Dhar, 1,908 ft. Indore, 
this British interterence, there has been the 1,998 ft. Crest of Jaurn ghaut, 2,328 ft. Oojein,., 
utmost cordiality and the most loyal concur- l,698ft.Adjygurh,l,340ft.Amjherra,l,890ft!»y; 
rence on its part. All petty criminal eases are Saiigor, 1,940 ft. Bhotosgurli, 700 ft. Sonafr S 
left to its adjudication, while on the more serious, river, at source, l^OOO ft. From the Vindhya 
such as raids or a border affray between two range, the surface has a generally gradual, but . 
Bhoomiah chiefs, the Durbar when solicited is in some places abrupt descent ; as at Mokun- *’ 
only too glad to give its assistance to the officers durra, and the Bindyachal hills, where thtf'* 
of the Bheel corps, considering shrewdly enough rivers occasionally fall over the brow in cascades. * . 
that such an application on the part of the Shahabad district is very rocky and uneven* 
British authorities is tantamount to a recogni- Tin and copper are found in Oodeypur. In : . 
tion of the suzerainty of the Durbar over the Bhopal the prevailing geological formatioti ; 
always jealous and often insubordinate Bhoomiah appears to be trap overlying sandstone. Mine- ; 
chieftains. The great obstacle to the more rals arc few and unimjx)rtaiit. Water is very i 
complete repression of lawlessness in the dis- plentiful. The mineral resources of Bundelr' 
trict is thd want of roads. Even so late as 1866 cund appear to be considerable. — TreaXiiM^. 
the Agent of the Governor-General in Raj poo- Engagement.^ find Simniids^ Vol, iv, 10, : 
tana, reported that the only i^oad traversing the 195-97 ; Tod^s Rajasthan., Vol. i, p. 186 ; ; 

country which was at all passable for carriages ne&r ; Ann. Ind. Adm., Vol. xi, pp. 312, 353^:;:- 
WM a very rough one from Oodeypore through OODGATA, Sans., from oot, prep, and ? 
Kherwarra to Alimedabad ; and in this respect ^ . 

the state of the country is not very much better OODGIR, or Udgir, 18° 23’ ; 77° 8', ill Ae 
now. The head-quai-ters of the Bheel corps Dekhan S. E. of Rajuri. The mean h eight of , 
are at Oerwarra. From thence it has tpler- the tillage is 2,221 feet. — Cull. > . 

ably easy access to all the surrounding country OODIAL, aJw Udhal, Hran. Sterculia vilkaa. " 

witi^n a c^taiu radius and within that circle, OOD-I-BALES.SAN, Hind., is supposed to h^ i; 
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of BatomodeMiron a tvce of 

bia, aixartlcle of considerable traffic. Sec Ud. 
_ a lake of Rajputanah. Tlieve" 

rjjire .in reality three lakes, one at the villa of 
?Suhailea ki-bari, then the Peshola or inner lake, 


OOJAR, a river near Kujooree in Itotalu 
OOJIilN, also Ujeirt or tlie new city of Ujjaini, 
cjillcd also Avanti, botists of very high anti* 
(piity, and is considered as the first meridian 
by hindoo geographers and astronomers. Mr, 


1 



' Oodi-aagur. Both the Pi-ishola and Oodi- j in long. 25® »5l' 11" N. The ancient city was 
; sagur are from 12 to 14 miles in eircimiiVT- ; about a inilcj farther south, ami now lies buried 
V cnce, and some places 35 feet deep, and being > in the eartli ti) the deptli of from fifteen to 
fed from the perennial streams of the Aravalli | eighteen feet. On digging its walls, are said tj 
; tliey contain a constant sup] ily of water. It ! he ibuud entire pillars unbroken, &c. Tracli- 
: would be easy and unexpensive to lead a channel j tion imputes its destruction to a shower of 
^irom the Oodi-sagur to Che ttorc as the fall is i eartli, an idea likely to have originated in 
^-slight and few Jocks would he required. The ! siqierficial observation, for although Mr. Hunter 
^‘■^Pairis river issues li-oiii tlie Oodi-sagur lake of j observcil no traces of volcanic liiJls, nor scoria, 


mpiitanah and passes within a mile of Chet- 
There are thus Iw^o grand resi*rvoivs w'ithin 
■ ; SJX miles of each otlier, tlie Peshola, or iiitor- 
V nal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet 
above the external one, and the 
^hose outlet forms the Bairis. 
fV fiaay be called the parent of the other, although 
ft is partly fed by the minor lake at the villa 
■ of Suhailca-ki-bari. — 'Tod's liajasthan, VoL ii, 
J>. 627. 

OODOMBOO, Tam. Oodoornoo, Tkfi. Tirnnna. 
V. OODOOGA MAUAM of Wyiiaad, Bassia 
:l6ngifblia, Willde. 

OODOOGOO, Tam. A large tree of Pal- 
ghat, wocjd of a red colour ; used l‘or ploughs 
. and building. — Col. Frith. 

OODOO-JATI, Bkno. Justieia dentata. 
r OODOOMBUK, lU:xa. AVild fig, Ficus glo- 


the neighbourhood, and tliinks the style of 
the walls militates against the su]»positiou of an 
earthquake having etfeeterl the submersion of 
the city, it is still diflicult to impute it to any 
Godi-sagur, | other than a volcanic cause, operating, perhaps, 
The Peshola ! l‘>^illy, and witli less violence and convulsion 
than usually attend such a jihcnomenon. It 
may be remarked, that the nciglibourhoo.l of 
Oojoin is particularly subject to inundation 
from the alluvion of the river Sippara, near 
w'liich the city is situated : and the soil is of a 
soft sinking nature. Whatever may have been 
the real cause of the catastrophe that bcfcl this 
metropolis, it cannot be supposed that the wild 
fancies of hindoo historians would siilfcr the fact, 
in itself highly ]X)etical and romantic, to bo 
simply told ; they have dressed it up in a mytho- 
logical allegt'»ry, with the intervention of the 
gods. The following story of the occiirrcnce 
is accordingly related. On one occasion Indra 
assumed the form of a shcphcrd^s boy, that he 
might the easier steal from a garden some 
poniograiiatc blossom to deck the dark tresses 
of his charming consort Tndrani. The story is 
borrowed irom the popular mythology of Nepal 
and Tibet, and is tlius told by Sir W. Jones in 
a hymn, 

“ The reckless peasant, who these glowing flowers, 
IlqiHdul of rubied fruit, had fostePd long, 

SeizVl, and with cordage strong, 

Shackl’d, tlie god wlio gave him showers. 

Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew — 
Varuua green, whom foamy waves obey ; 

Bright Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 
Jvuvera, sought by all, enjoy’d by few ; 

Marut, w-lio bids the winged breezes play ; 

Stern Yama, ruthless judge I and Isa cold ; 

AVith Nairrit, mildly bold. 


A censer in which to 


r^merata. 

Pi; OOD-SAZ, Hind. 
ood. 

• OODUMBARRA, Sans. Ficus racomosa. 

OODAYA, Sans., to arise, from oot, prep. 

; Jand aya, to go. 

: OODY. NAR, Tam. Acacia leuco])hlcea, 
a» common tree in Soutlierii India. The 
fibres 'from tlic bark arc used by the fisliermen 
in making nets.: a coarse kind of cordage is 
made fro]n it. 

OOFl’, Dut. Fruit. 

- ; Q0(JAL, that whicli is spit out after cliew- 
^.Ving^^ betel-leaf. Oogal dan, a spittoon, 
r-- ^ Hind. Oogha inaram, Tam. Sal- 

Pradora persica. 

i.OOGQORASSA, Singh. Flacourtia sapida, 

Moaib.^ fV. ^ A. , 

OOGRA CHANDA, Sans., from oogra, fear- ! the ruddy flash that points his thunder 

t ... 1 1 .ur 1 ° i Rend hi 8 vain bands asunder. 

.;*;exciting, and chanda, w ra thlul. ■ - 

OQJAL, a river in Kattywar, rises in 
81', long. 70* 50.' It has a circuitous, 

(lerally westerly course and disembogues into 
water, behind Poorbunder, length 75 


j Th’ exulting god resumes his thousand eyes. 

1 lat. I Pour arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.” 
s, but His “ robes of changing dyes’’ are the eva- 
nescoi^t and variable clouds, with which^he (the 
firmament personified) is clad as with a gar- 
ment bespangled with a thousand eyes, or 
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fitats. Objeiri or Ujett in fet. 23® It' ; 75* 50', 
is in Malwa^ on the right bank of the Sipra. It 
is said to be 1,608 leet above the sea. — Moor, 
p.263. 

OOJJALA NEEL-MANEE, Sans., from 
oojjala, splendour, nila, blue, and mani, a jewel. 

OOJLA, a river near the Mirzapoor canton- 
ment. 

OOJLA JAMOON, Due. Calyptrauthes 

caryophyllifolia, Willd., Swartz, 

OOJONG BATTOO TOOTUNO, see lligas 
Islands. 

OOK, B^ya . Saccharum ofneinarmn, Lina, 

OOKTA, Sans., spoken, li-oiii vach, to speak. 

COLA, Hind. Saccliariim cyliiidriciiiii. 

OOLAK, the Baggage bixit of Bengal. vSee 
Boat. 

OOLASSA, a river near liliewiidy in north- 
ern Goncan. 

GO LI, bars of steel, fabricated 'from the vut- 
toiiis Irom the crucil)le. 

OOLITE, in geology a rock, alsc^ a geological 
lorination. It lias boon a (piestion wlietlier tlie 
fern-l;>earing coal shales and laniiiiatcd sand- 
stones of Nagpur arc the same as the lish-pro- 
ducing bituminous shales (^f Kota. The Kota 
fishes tliat rewarded the researches of Drs. 
Walker and Bell, wen^ pronounced by Sir P. | 
Kgerton to be true (Politic forms, and probably 
of the age of the Lias ; between Nagpur and 
Chanda, tlic Upper Sandstone has the usual 
iron bands, and tlie lower laminated beds the 
common vegetable remains, there is a district 
with Mangali as the centre (sixty miles S. of 
Nagpur) where the su[)erior sandstone is less 
ferruginous, and the inferior or laminated beds 
arc coloured by iron of a deep brick-red. In 
the latter strata tlie remains of reptiles, fishes 
and entomostraca jiredominate, while the few 
vegetables that are found, are generally very 
dilfereiit Iroin those oeciirring in other j)arls t>f 
the Nagpore territory, 'riu* skull of a Labyrin- 
tliodont, named Brachyops Jaticops by Owen 
might suggest for it a Triassic or even Garboul- 
ferous age, but the i»leiitifvdiiess of scales of 
Icpidotoid fishes llirhids us to assign a more 
ancient epoch than the Jurassic ; and the con- 
clusion is unavoidable, not that the Nag[«)re la- 
minated sandstone is older than the age we have, 
attributed to it, but that, in India, the Labyrin- 
thodont family has come down to a more recent 
period than in Europe. The vegetable remains 
arc Tmniopteris, Iviuisetum laterale, Tmnic 
terLs luagnifoUa, Phylothecas, Kiiorria, Lepido- 
deiidron, Aphyllum, iVs[)idiaria, Entomostraca 
belonging to the genus Esthoria. 

OOLKI-PANA, Bm-nu. Salvinia verticillata. 

OOLOGY. Mr. Theohahls, during the years 
1852^53, made observations on this subject, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Pind Dadan 
Khan and KaUis} in the Salt Range. Layard 


and Kolaart, have also ^veh brief notice* on 
same subjeSbt from which it is known that 
curioas fact may be deduced, viz., that the Biune 
bird’s nest varies at times in different parts of : 
the country, when the groat extent and varied 
physical, seasonal and climatic features of 
Indian empire arc taken into consideration. : : • 
What varied and touching instances of crafty? 
and devotion dcjes not the maternal 
prom}»t for the concoalment and preservation of ' 
the callow hrooil eitlier from natural eneini^ v 
or from unforeseen perils, and nowhere can WO?;., 
look for more pleasing instances of sclf-denlaL.;^ 
than among binls engaged in tending their ;; 
eggs or young. This has ever been a favourite ^ 
and admirecl subject with poets and lovers of , , 
nature, wlio will not fail h) accept in a far wider • 
sense, than originally . attached to them, tlia • 
lines of Flaccus : 

“ Non forox 

Hector vol iiccr Doil»liobua graves 
Kxcepit ictus pro jmdicis 
Ci)iijugil»us piu;ris(]iio priiuus.” 

At no time too, are more couclusiv'c propfe 
displayed by the brute creation of intellcctm^’ 
|K»wer, tlian by birds engaged in tlie duties of . 
iucuhatioii. If reason be defined in terms, tlicir 
actions in a greater or loss degree will be found 
to fiillil those terms. Milton making Eve ad- 
dress the serpent, says ; — 

“ Wliat may this mean ? language of man pre- 
nouiiccd ‘f 

By touguo of )»rut(s and human mm*, expressed ; ■ 

The first at last of those I tliought denied 

To boasts, whom (lod oa tladr creation day. ; , 

GiHMitcd unite to all articulate stiuinl 

The. latter I demur, for in their looks 

.Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears.*' 

There arc three ways which may be adopted 
for emptying an i*gg ai;cordirig to its size and 
the amount of incubation it has received. All 
eggs when fresh di* only slightly incubated inay 
be blown after a manner, now to be de- 
scribed, but some care and careful liandlingare 
rcipiired to succeed with such eggs as of tlio'; 
English wren or Indian palm-swift. The ordi--' 
navy mode is to make a hole at both ends, blit / 
after decitli ng on the proper spot whicli is besi^ ; 
an *)val hole must be made in tlie side varying 
with the size of the egg, and on holding tliOc i 
hole downwards the contents arc easily eva^; 
cuatod by blowing into tlie egg through a fitioi: 
pointe l blow pipe, the tip of which is just 
I troduced within the slicll. Tlio o2jeration ,ia, 
neat and elfcetuai but a violent blast 
not be attcmtited, as in that case the 
may cause a momentary obstruction and 
egg explode from the pressure of the confined;. | 
air with. Neither should the Jiolc be made tojo V 
large, as the air will then find too ready an 
exit and fail to oxiicl the last jvjrtion'of tho' | 
contents. Tlie empty shell should then 
immersed in water and filled, by first exhaustki^ 
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^ [tlie’^air with the How^pipe, this will effeo | Buteb canescens, Hodgson^ March Ist 
the interior, and the f^t remains 4th. 2-3. O. P. 2*00: — 1’06 ; 2*19 — '1*66! 
mok may be absorbed on blotting paper. Greenish white, or white, blotched with red 
i'^The interior should then be washed with a claret brown, vary greatly. Nest large in 
;; solution qi corrosive sublimate in spirits. A trees, sticks lined with cotton, rags, &c., and 
''^common six-penny brass blowrpipe answ^srs daubed with mud. 

k; perfectly for this. When, how;ever, the in- Lanius lahtora, Lahtor (generic). March 
cubation has lasted a long time, a good plan is ] 4th, April 4th. 6. O. P. 1*06— 0'80. Pale 
to extract the contents, by means of a pin bent ’ greenish white, blotched and ringed with 
into a hook. This is a tedious operation which yellowish gray and neutral markings, vary 
is merely mentioned in case of any rare egg much in intensity and colour. Nest of twigs, 
r^uiring to be so treated. A third jdan an- lined with cotton or wool and usually placed in 
: swers well for all eggs of a large or medium stiff thorny bushes. 

■ size, when well incubated. A moderately-sized Lanius erythroiiotus, May 1st, 4th. 5-.6 

; hole must be made in the eggs and the B. O. P. 0*88 — 0*81 ; 0-93 — 0-68. White 

liquid portion of the contents got rid or pale greenish white slightly ringed and 
of. They should then be wiped clean and spotted with yellowish gray and neutral. Nest, 
^placed in a shallow pap, when in a few days of rools, coarse grass, rags, cotton, &c., lined 
the maggots of the flesh-ffy will consume the wdth fine grass and placed in forks of trees. 

■ veontents. They will then only require to be Lanius harilwickii, May 1st, 4th, June 2nd. 

; washed. The best mode of packing moderate- 3-4. O. P.=B. O. P. 0-80 — 0’64 ; 0*87 — 0*05 ; 

sized eggs in store is in wooden boxes with saw 0*73 — 0*55. (kdour same as L. erytlironotus, 

. dust, after closing the holes in the shells with also creamy or yellowish w'hite, spotted with 

'their paper. , Tin boxes arc not generally to be darker. Nest compact in forks of thorny 

triwted, at least when travelling, as With such trees ; outside fibrous stalks, bound with silk 
tender charges committed to their care a little or spider web and covered w'itli lichens or 


smash goes a great w'ay, as he has ruefully 
learned from expcricnc.c. Small eggs travel 
i well-packed in some soft nests as those of 
; Xianius” with a little w^ool and placed in 
; ^rood boxes. Small tin boxes fitted into trays 
* in a vooden box are also very handy, but are 
"‘ not readily got well-made in India. The fol- 
lowing are the commoner forms in tlie abbre- 
viations used : 


O. oval, 

' B. O. blunt oval, 

; P. 0. pointed ditto, 
^ O. long ditto. 

On round ditto, 
uF^ilpyriforiu, 


O. 1*. ova to pyriform, 

B. O. P. blunt ditto ditt' , 
li. O. P. long ditto ditto, 
11. O. P. round ditto, 

II. round with some mi- 
ll or com hi nat ions. 


cocoons imitating a weathered structure ; inside 
lined with fine grass and vegetable down. 

Corvus corax, Dorn kak, Doda, January, Feb- 
ruary. 4. O. P. P70 — 1*30. Dirty sap green, 
blotched wdth blackish broivn ; also pale green 
spottc;d with greenish brown and neutral. Nest 
of slicks, dilli(!ult to got at, placed in well select- 
ed trees or holes in cliffs. 

Corvus splendcus, Kow.a. June 4tb. 5. O. 
P. l* J2 -]*l»r); l'40---0'95; 1 *5i(> -^1*18 ; 
1*70 — 0*97. Clear bluish green, spotted with 
blackisli brown, size and colour variable. Nest, 
a neat but slight cup of twigs and roots, placed 
ill medium-sized trees, (^.ilumba intermedia, 


’Gyps bengalensis, (i id G irij . IVIarcl i 1 st, 2nd. 
1, O. P.’ 3*36 — 2-(52. i)ull white. Nest 

of zticks and twigs ; in large trees. 

Neophron perenopterus, 8afe«l doda. March 
/3rd. 2. L. O. 2*53 -1*90 ; 2 * 70 — J i^4. Pale 
^brownish red, thickly blotched with dark 
brownish red. Nest, a few twigs placed in 
boles of cliffs and difficult to apj)roacb. 

Halisetus gallicus? Burra ludi. March 2nd, 
:4th, April 2nd. 1. B. 0.=T.. B. O. 2*78— 
2*18; 2*67— 2*30 ; 3*18 — 2*30. Pure white, 
with sometimes a few spots of brown. Nest 
of sticks in large trees. 

Circaetus gallicus, Cl.ola ludi. March 2rid. 

; 1. O* 2*49 — 1*90. White with a few minute 
: btown specks. Nest ol* twigs and sticks in 
J^ge trees- 

Polionis teesa, Truinti. .April 2ud. 4. O. 
O. P. 1-80— 1-50 ; l*93-~l-50. IWe 
pgj^ish or plumbeous white. Nest small, of 
iw%*, trees, near cultivation. 


Kabuter. March, April, May, June, July. 2. P. 
O.^B. O. i.!, 3— 1-U4 ; 1*43— 1*17. Pure 
white. Nest none, •>!* only ar fo'w twigs in holes, 
in ’walls, buildings, clilfs, &c. 

Turtur risorius, I^anduk. April 3rd, May 
1st, September 1st. 2.P.O.=B;'0. 1*21—0*96. 
Pure w hile. Nest, a few twdgs in low trees 
and bushes. 

Turtur scnegaleusis, Ghughu (generic). 
March, April, May, June, August, September. 
2. P. ().=B. O." Ml— 0*92 ; 1*20— 0*90. 
Pure white. Nest, a lew twigs in low trees 
and bushes. 

Turtur Inunilis, April, May, June, August. 
2. P. ().=B. O. 0.93—0*74 ; 1*02— 0*76. 
Pure wliite. Nest, a few tw'igs in low bushes or 
trees. 

Pavo cTistatus, Mohr manjur. June, July. 
O. P,s=B. O. P. Clear brownish cream colour; 
Nest, a mere hole in tlie ground in difficult 
stony places in the hills; 
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p-rdix ponteceriaHa, Jita. April let, May, attached Uy the eide to a bough of some fSrait 
cantemberT-S- P-=*0. P. 1-29— 1-03. Clear tree. 

colour. Alitde grass in a hole in the Dicrurus macrocercus, Japul Kalchit, May, 
‘^’^d nsu^ly sheltered by a bush: or in June. 4. O. P. 108— 0-73. Dirty reddish 
1 os^of «srass. white spotted witli red ; coloui-s vary, in some 

Ammop^ix*bonhami, Susi. April, May, thespots seem to have run, as ink does oh damp 
‘ “ =0. P. 1*40 — 1*00. Clear paper. Nest a neat shallow cup of roots and 

A slight hollow among stones stalks in bushes. 


June. 12: P.=»0. P 


creatn colour, 
in the hills. 

Caccabis chakor, Chakor. April, May. 12. 
Q p.s-B. O. P. Yellowish white or brownish 
cream colour, faintly ringed and spotted with 
tan colour. A few leaves on ground' under 


Passer domcsticus,Churcia,Fehruaiy, March; 
April, May, June, July. 6-6. O. P. 0*86— - 
0*65 ; 0*82 — 0*61 . White spotted and blotched 
with brownish black or brownish white blotched 
with deep brown, colour varies much. Nest a 
loose structure of grass and feathers, in frees 
or houses. 

Malacoccrcus caudatns, 8or. March, April, 
May, June, August. 4-5. O. P. L. O. P. 0*84 
.vibu ... 0*66 ; l*04--0*60 ; 0*75 — 0*65. Clear 

Nest, a little grass hemp greenish blue. Nest a loose but deep, cup of 
hairs ’on ground 'in field of grass and twigs in bushes in jungle or garden. 

i'hc first size is common, the second and third 


Turnix sykesii ? Bailer (Taigoor,) August 
;5rd. 5- R- P* closely freckled with 

dirty yellowish ochre, with a lew dots of neu- 
tral, and blotched with deep reddish brown or 
blackish amber, 
yarn ; and a lew 
Bajra 


Palseornis torquatus, Tota (generic.) May, mctisurcinents were from eggs of one nest. 

;3rd. 4. R. O. P. 1*25 — 1*05. Pure white. Oxylophus irielanoleucus. (Identified by 

N^est none, eggs laid in holes, in wall, trees and Mr. Blyth) August. 1. B. O. 0*61 — 0*81. 
steep banks in company with coluinba inter- Deep greenish blue. This evidently paraaiti- 

cal egg was taken from the nest of Malacocer- 
Palteornis cairulocephala, March ^Ird. 4. 5. cus caudatus contaiiting four ordinary egjgs 

B P 1*13 0*95* 1*17 0*93. Pure white, which it closely resembles in colour, though its 

Eggs laid in holes in trees. loroi indicates its parasitical character. 

Pycnonotus leucotis. Bulbul (generic.) May, 


Galerida cristata, ChanduL March 4tb, 
May 3rd. 4. O. P. 0*88— 0*66 ; 0*82—0*64. 
Yellowish white uniformly freckled, with 
grayish yellow and neutral. Nest, a little grass 
in a hole in the ground. 

Tlmninolia cambaensis, Jimma (generic.) 
April 2nd. 4. P. O. 1\0*79 — 0;60. Greenish 
while riiiged and spotted with pale reddish and 
a little neutral. Nest, loose grass and bits of . 
snake’s skin in holes in the sides of nullas. 

Neeiariiiia asiutic^, May 4th. O. P. 0*66- 
0*47. Grayish white, IVeckled and ring( 


^ray 

with cineritious 
ve^'ctablc fibre 


white, IVeckled and ringed 
gray. Nest, a neat purse of 
and down suspended from 


June, July. 4. O. P. 0*91 — 0*64. Wliite 
much dotted with claret red. Nest, a neat cup 
of vegetable libres in bushes. 

Pycnonotus bengalcnsis. May, June, July- 
4. B. O. P. 0*87—0*62. Deep pink, blotched 
with deep claret re<l. Nest similar to No. 2.3. 

Acridotheres tristis, Maina, .Tune. o. O. P. 

1*20 — C'85. Pale bluish green. Nests, roots 
anti other rubbish, in trees or hctlcs in house 
verandas, &c. > 

Acridotheres gingianus, Gang-maina. May 
llrd, 7. 8. O. P, 1 -OS-— 0*81. Clear greenish 

blue. Nest, a hole in the sand at the end of . » — 

agallery run into a steep bank, many nests in some small bougli and masked in front by a few 
cmnpany. dead leaves loosely attached h}^ silk threa^ls. 

Cypselus afiinis ; AbabiJ (generic.! April, Mimia malabarica. May, August, September, 
May, June, August, September. O. P. 0*90 October, Decemlier: 1 2* 1 3=(2r>) O. P. 0*69 
—0*56. Pure wdiite. N(*.st, liglit straw and — 0*46 ; 0*64 — 0*44 ; 0*60 — 0*50. Pure 

feathers strongly agglutinated t«> rafters of houses white. Two pairs of birds freviuently if not 
nests in colonies and often united together, size ^is«‘dly are employed in the construction of 
varies much, some have long necks, others are one nest in w'hicli tlie two hens consecutively 
mere saucers without any. Second nests are less lay —so the same nest has sometimes 25 eggft 
carefully built. The inside is not lined and in it in dilFercnt stages of incubation — ne^t 
feels like coai-se card board. often clumsy and luistiJy made — but usually a • 

Hirundo sinensis, February 3rd. 4. O. P. neat domed structure of fine grass wdth one 

0*62 0*48. Pure white. Nest of grass lined opening, iv)rnetimes prolonged into a short de- 

,with leatheW placed at the end of a gallery in fleeted neck partially closed by the elasticity of 
a steep river bank. th® ^ong spikes of graas forming it ; sometime 

Oriolus kundoo. May 2nd. 4. O. P. 1*17 the nest is a simple platform of grass, open at 

—0*81 ; 1*23 0*76. Pure white with a few each end, but the grass ends curved over to 

black s^ts. Nest a neat cup of woven grass, meet at the top, usually placed in thorny 
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often very conspicuoualji^ and close to 
|t is much to be doubted if the eggs 
found occasionally in October and December 
are hatched. 

Podiceps philippensis, Pandubi. August, 
September. 6. P. O. L. P. 1-50— 1-04; 

1-42 — 1*Q0. Pure wjiite ; when recently laid, 
green : is soon soiled brown in the nest. Nest, 
a few weeds heaped on the rank vegetation of 
jheels, but floating and usually several nests 
together. 

Gallinula chloropus, August 4tli. O. P. 1*62 
— 1-15. Pinkish cream or gi'ay spotted and 
slightly ringed with deep red-brown. 

Sarciophorus bilohus. Jithiri. May 2nd. 3. 
P.tsaO. P. 1*03 — 1‘19. Nest as Pudiceps 
phflippensis eggs also stained by nest ; creamy 
yellow or stone colour, thickly spotted and 
blotched with blackish brown. 

Ardeola leucoptcra. liogla (generic.) June 
4th. 6. 6. P. O. 1'54 — i’lO. Pale green. 
Nest of loose sticks in trees. 


KfisJimir Notes, 

Tinunculus alaudanus, Shikra. April 3rd. 
6. B. O. P. 1-68— 1*22; 1-51— 1-27. Pale 
reddish brown, iVeckled and blotched with 
brownish red. Nest, hole in sarai wall ol‘ 
Thanna, S. ofBaraiiegala, Shahahad and valley 
generally. 

Milvus ? Buteo, April 4th. 2. O. P. 2*10 — 
1*80; 2*40 — 1*77. Nest anil eggs as in plains 
(Buteo canescens ante.) 

Corvus, small black lull crow. April 3rd. 
4. O. P. i-70— 1*20; 1*()0— 1*25. . Gn^en 
spotted with brown, valley generally. Nest 
placed in “ Chiiiar” and dilflcult trees. 

Corvus monceliila, May 1st. 4. i5. (5. O. 1\ 
L,O.P. 1-20— 0-yi); l*4o~l-00; l-(i0-~l-00. 
Pale clear bluish green ; dotted and spotted 
with browiiisli black. Valley generally ; in 
holes of rocks, beneath rod's, and in tall trees. 

Sturnus vulgaris, Jilgiri. May 2 ikI, 3rd, 
O. P. 1*15 — 0*85. I’ale clear bluish green. 


together. A depressiou in soft eatthv beneath 
a rock near B’aragari, valley geneftilly . 

Anas boschas. May 1st. L. 6.. P. 2*27^ 
1*55. Dirty white with a tinge of yellowish 
green near Supeia, valley of Cashmir. 

Podiceps cristatus? May 2nd. 6. 0. p. 
2*53 — 1*51. Pure white ; when recently lau] 
pale green. Wala lake. Nest, a heap of weeds 
floating on the surface of the water, but con* 
nccted to reeds, &c. 

Podicejw philippensis, May 2nd. 6. P. o. 
1-40 — 1*00. Pure white. Wala lake. Nest as 
Podiceps cristatus. 

Fiilica atra, May 2nd. 8. L. O. P. 2*10— 
1*40. Pale brownish gray, dotted with reddish 
black. Wala lake. Nest, pieces of dried reeds 
about 0 inclies long, piled together among reed 
and floating on the water. 

Gallinula chloropus, May 2nd. O. P. P7o 
— 1*2(5; 1*57 — I'll. Palo gray or reddish 
gray dotted and siM>ttcd with deep rcfldish 
brown. Ni‘st, a lew weeds 1 leaped on the water 
among reeds. 

Centropus riiri])ennis, Monghyr, June, 
August. 4. O. l*3(j — l-OJ); 1*47 — 1'2I. Pure 
w’hitc : nest placed in dense trees, a neat but 
loose structure of tw'igs domed, anti with aper- 
ture ill the side. lined with dried leaves. 

Cypselus alPiuis, Idonghyr, May, June. 4. 

0. P. 0*1)0 — 0*5(5. Pure white ; nest doscribod 
in a former )>aper. Mr. Layard, liowever, des- 
cribes it as building a mud nest in Ceylon (vide 
annals for 1853, age 311). 

Milvus ater, Calcutta, October 4th. 3. O. ?, 
2'21 — 1*(>8. (irecMiisli-whitc, spotted and blotch- 
ed w ith pale reddish brown : nest of sticks, 
bulky, placed in tall trees. 

Gyj)s beiigaleiisis, near Deoghur, November 
•Itli. I. (). P. 3*20— 2-52. Pure white. Nest 
of sticks, usually small for the size of the hir<l, 
and placed at the top of cotton trees or others, 
very tlilUcnlt to ascend. 

Biiccros cavatns, 'renasserim, February 8rd. 

1. O. P. 2*()S~-b88. Pure wdiitcO Fur the 


Valley goJierally ; in lioles of bridges, tall trees, 
&C., in company with Corvus mone.dula. 

Aeridothercs tristis, Aia-il 3rd. Nest and eggs 
as ill plains,’Uaiaori and lower liills generally. 

Cacabis chukor, May 3rd. Nasmaiia oii^the 
Cfaandra-baga : c^ggs as ante. 

Pyciioiiotus leuc*»tis, April 4th at Bliimlm. 
May 2nd at Islamabad. Nest and eggs *as in 
plains ante No. 23. 

llirundo rustica, IMay 2nd. 4. L. O. P. 
t)'83 — 0'53. Pure white, spotted with bright 
reddish brown ; valley generally. Nest umler 
paves, outside coarse straw cemonted with mud, 
iuside fine straw lined with feathers. 

Budytes citreola, ]\[ay 3rd. 4. O. P. 0*95 — 
p!*70. Pale gray thickly dotted and ringed witli 
g^yisU brown and grayish neutral mingled 


measurement oi* an egg, indelited to Capt. 'J’ic- 
kell, who was furtimate enough observe tbc 
female on tin* nest, in holes of trees, in wiiicb 
the female is built in with mud by the male, 
as observed by Ihipt. Tickcll (p. 279, ante.) 

Buceros siibriificollis, 'renasserim, Fcbrnary 
3rd. 3. (). P. 2*2(> — 1*55. Pure white. Mo<lc 
of iiioiihutitm said to he similar to the last. 

Halcyon amyrnensis, Mergui, March 4th. 
5. B. G. 1*2() — L*U3. Pure white. Gallery 
li fe*ot in a stilV bank, near a road. 

Halcyon gurial, Mtmghyr, June 4th. 4. K* 
1*09 — 1*02. Ihire w’hite. Gallery 1 foot in a 
stilf bank, in jungle. 

Merops crythroccphalus, Mergui, March 3rtl. 
5. fl. P. O. 0*84— 0r79. Pure white. Gallery 
from 1 to 7 feet in length, in soft sandy soil 
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Inear watei-. ^e ground at a small 

langle and ^ ' 

Kiidy namys orientalis, Monghyr, J une 3rcl. 

f j. O. F- — 0*90. Pale dirty green much 

|)lotch<Kl with reddish brown. Had but one egg 
l»rought, and the man reported four crow s eggs 
in the same nest# 

Centropus rufipennis, ^longliyr, “ Mahoka/’ 
«Karm<nva,” June, August. 4. O. l*3o — 
]«0U; 1*47 — Pure white: nest placed 
in dense trees, a neat but loose structure of twigs 
domed, and with aperture in the side : lined 
with dried leaves. 

Cypselus halasicnsis^ Monghyr, June 3rd, 
Promo, July. 3. I#. P. 0*80 — 0*45. Pure 
white. Nest of vegetable dow'ii, w'ith a few 
feathers agglutinated with mucus to the frond 
of the Bonissus. 

Corvus ciilminatus, Tenasseriiu, Fob. 3rd. 
Near Deoghur, March 4th. O. P. 1*00 — 

Dull sap green, much blolcdied Avith broAvii. 
Xest careiiilly placed iu tall trees. 

Acridotheres tristis, IMonghyr, June 1st. 
Prome, July 3rd (2iid brood.) o. O. I*. 1*20 — 
U\St). Pale green. Nc^st iu trees or holes in 
houses of gross and nibhish. 

Stnrnus contra, Monghyr, May 3rd, June 
Tavoy, A])ril 1st. o. O. P. 1*10— 0*82. 
dear pale green. Nest of grass and twigs in 
trees. 

Malacocercus bongaltMisis, Monghyr, June 
2nd. “ Fat-gohria,’' “ Gogoi.” 5. B. O. P. 
1*00 — 0*79 Deep Iduisli green. Nest of tAvigs 
and fibres in hushes. 

Malacocercus caudatus, IMonghyr, June, 
July. 4. 6. O. P. Nest and eggs previously 
dcsorihod. 

Nconiis flaA’^olivacea, Darjiling, July 2nd. 
3. B, 0. 1*. 0*9 — t)*5o. Deep dull claret red, 
Avith a darker baud at broad cud. N(!st, a deep 
cup, outside of bambtx) leaves, inside fine vege- 
table fibres, lined Avith feathers. 

Orthotomus longicauda, Darjiling, August 
4th, Tavoy, May 1st. 4. O. P. 0*01—0*45. 
Greenish Avhite, dotted Avith pale reddish. 
Nest, a neat cup of fibre and vegetable dow'n 
enclosed in a single leaf, which is secured by 
stitches of fibre ; so as to envelop its entrance 
at the top and beneath the stalk, the leaf 
serving as an admirable pentroof to the nest. 

Thamnobia cambaiensis, Monghyr, April 
2nd, June 3rd. 3. 4. O. P. 0*04. Greenish 
'vhite, ringed and spotted with pale reddish, 
with some spots of neutral. Nest rude in holes, 
in trees and banks, of grass and nearly always 
snake skin. 

Hirundo domicola, Tjenasscrim, April 2nd. 
L. O. P. 3*77 — 0*52. White, spotted and 
ringed with umber. Nest a saucer of mud, inner 
part iCoarse roots, profusely lined with feathers, 
and vegoiable down, attached to the under part 


of Snags’’ projecting some 4 feet above the 
Avater. 

Hirundo sinerisis ; Salween R., January 2nd. 

4. O. P. 0*()2 — 0j48. Pure Avliite. Neat of 
gnuss and lined AAUth feathers. . 

I^ycnonotiis h|Lunorrhous ; Monghyr, 

4th. 3. O. P. 0*90 — 0*()8, Nest and eggs 
like P. bcTigalensis, previously described ; eggs ' 
not so quite so highly coloured. 

Nectarinia fliiininaxillaris ; Tavoy, February 
1st. 2. (). P. 0*5(1 — 0*43. Pale grcenislii 
speckled Avith grayish ash. Nest, a neat purse, • 
in a lime tree (Citrus), like N. asiatica. 

Macrophygia le])tograiumic:i ; Darjiling, 
.July 2rul. O. — (1 ?) 1*40- — 0*98. Dirty Avhito ; 
nest, a few slicks. 

Francolinus sinensis ; var. Phnyrei ; Burmah, 
J^iinc 4th (Miateh). 4. R. P. ^1*40 — 1*15. 
Uni form greenish cream ; on the ground. 

Turiiix ocellatus, Afonghyr, June 1st. 4. 
R. P. 0*88 — 0*74. IVllowish gray, closely 
freckled Avitli dark yellow isli gray, blotched 
Avitli deep reddish umber Avith a fcAV dots of 
neutral : on ground. 

Glarcobi laetea, Tonasscrim, IMarch 3rd. 
B. P. (3?) 1*01 — 0*81. Dusky buff, ringed 

and spotte<l Avith obscure ncutntl and irregu- 
larly lined Avith ycllmvish broAvn. On cliurs 
and river sand-banks. 

fKdienemus crejutans, Deogluir, April 1st. 

2. O. P. 1*80 — 1*35. Pale stonc-colour or yel- 
loAvish cream, blotclied Avith deep red brow*n. 
On ground in Sal jungle. 

Hoploptcrus venti’Lilis, Tenasserm, March 3rd. 

3. P. i*()U — 1*17. Yellowisli stonc-colour or 
creamy nankeen, regularly spotted with deep 
red broAvii and sparingly blotched Avith neutral. 
On sandbanks in the river. 

Metopoilius indicus, Monghyr, August. 1^. 
O. P. 1*50 — 0’97^ Clear broAvnish ochre, 
strongly lined and streaked with black. Nest 
of Avccds in jhccls. 

Hydr»)phasianus chirurgiis, Mongliyr, August 
2nd, 4. P. 1*3; 5^ — 1*10. Clear brownish or 
greenish bronze : nest, Aveeds in jhcels. 

Ciconia leucocophaJa, Deoghur, June 4th. 
3. P. O. 2*50 — 1*90. Dull white : nest of sticks 
placed in tall trees, usually *• simulf’ most diffi- 
cult to ascend. 

ITerodias intorniodia, Monghyr, July 1st, 2n<i. . 
6. O. P. 1*76— 1*20 ; 1*94— 1*30. Dull green. 
Nest small, of sticks ; in company Avkh “ Mai- 
nas” and Hcrodias buhulcusand H. garzetta. ’ 

1 lerodius garzetta, Monghyr, July 1st. 6. v 
O. I\ 1*45—1*14 ; 1*58—1*11. Dull green. 
Nest as H. intermedia. 

Hcrodias bubulcus, Monghyr, June Igt.: 

6. 8. P. O 1*80 — 1*39. Very pale green or 
greenish Avhito. Nest, as II. intermedia. 

Porzana plisenicura, Mongliyr, August 1st. 

7. L. O. P. 1*70 — 1*10. Dark brownish cream. 
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Slotted and blotched with brownish red. 
^iSeat of weeds in jheels. V 

Galliruila burneasii, Salt Range, August 4th. 
l'Q2 — 1’15. Pinkish cream or gray, spotted 
and ringed with deep red brown. Nest of weeds 
in jheels. 

Dendrocygna a\rsuree, Mongnyi*', August 1st. 
8. O. P. 1’81 — I *50. Creamy white, nest of 
weeds in jheels. 

Nettapus coromandelianus, Monghyr, August. 
O. 1*47 — 1*10. Pure while, shell very thin. 
Tb© nomenc lature used above is derived Iroiu 
the valuable catalogue of birds in the Museum j 
of the Asiatic Society, by Mr. Blyth ; a work ; 
of great labour, which reflects the utmost credit 
on its author, Por scientific purposes, a collec- 
tion of birds’ eggs is only valuable if the l>irds 
which have laid them be accurately known, and 
before the eggs are disturbed in the nests, the pa- 
rent bird should be secured or shut. The eggs of 
the Sarus or Griis antigone, tliose of the bustard 
or Eupodotus Edwardsii, and tho^e of the water 
pheasant the ITydrophasian is sinensis, have 
well marked distinctive cliaracters as compared 
with any other Indian eggs. — Notes on iJie 
Nidijication of some of the commoner birds of 
the Salt Rantje, with a few additional from 
Kashmir^ by W, The^tbalds, Junr,, in 

Beng. As. Soc. Jour.^ Jan., Oct. 185.5. 

OOLOO, Benq. Impcrata cylindrica. 

OOLOOLOO-GAS, 8lngii. Machilus ma- 
crantha. ^ 

OOLOWA, SiXGH. Fenugreek seed. 

OOLUT KUMBCL, Hlsd. Abroma 


: worshipped by tlie^ rajpiits, Who open the s^stson 
! with a grand hunti led by the prince and hU 
* vassal chiefs when they chase, slay and eat the 
I boar. — See Basant. 

I OOMRAOTI, a name given to several townjj 
in the peninsula of India usually, also written 
Omrooti or Umraoti, a name identical with 
Ainravati. 7’he Oomraw'atte of Berar is one of 
the largest cotton marts, another Oomraoti near 
Masulipatam is famed for its buddhist ruins. 

OO^IR-KOT, a fortress in a small oasis on 
the edge of the desert near the Indus. It 
was the retreat of the emperor Hamayun and 
the birth-place of Akbar. See Omarkote. 

OOMUk, a river near Nursingpoor. 

COM UK orOomra and Soomra, are races of 
Sindh Irom the Pj-amar or Puar races of raj- 
j)<K)tH, aiul found now eliiedy as mahomedaiiA 
tlnnigh a few still called Oomra and Somra an* 
to be found in JoSvSuhiKT and in the t’hul. 

OOMUS, Singh. Vitis vinifera, Linn., 

W. . 1 . 

OOMUTWARA, in a hilly and jungly tract, 
comprising Oomiitwarra, Scronge and KeccLi- 
warra, with a scanty population. 

OPMY TAKOO MARAM, Tam. A species 
of tlie teak or Tectona grandis. 

0(.)N AM A KOO also lJnaIi,SiNrrH. Tabasheer. 

OONAl^ A M ARA, Can. Tamarindus indica. 

OONT)AH, a town in the Burdwan district 
of Bengal. 

OOLOO-NANl^MREE MARA, Can. Stere- 
ospermum suaveolcns. 

OONDEA^ OIL. Its source is not known at 


augusta. 

OOMAR, a caliph who succeeded Mahomed, 
and Abu-bakr. He sent an army into Sind. 
He built Bassorah in the 15th year of the 
Hijra to secure the trade of Sind, Giizcrat 
and India, Persia and Arabia. See Khalil*, 
. Omar, Abdullah, Umar. 

OOMAR, a river near Cheinwarra in Gur- 
rawa. 

* OOM ARI-KEER A Y, Tam. Salsola in- 

dica. 

ODMBUR, Duk. Ficus glomerata, Ro.vb. 

OOME TEAK, Tam., of Palghat, wood of a 
dark-brown%6lour : third-rate teak. — Col. LHth 
' OOMGONG, a river near Mophlung in Cher- 

rapunji. ^ ^ 

OOM-OON-YONG, a river near the Cossyah 

hills. 

OOMIAH, a goddess of the hindoa^, Ireya is 
the Scandinavian goddess of love, and Freyr the 
god of beauty. Freya is supposed to be the 
analogue of Oomiah, the creative power of the 
‘hindoo mythology. The grand festival to Freya 
was in spring, then boars were offered up to her 
hy the Scandinavians, aind boars of paste were 
laade and eaten by the peasantry. At the pre- 
; wnt day, « Vasanti,” or spring personified, is 
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, Madras, but supposed to bo a fish oil manufho- 
tured at Malabar. The name in Bombay is, how- 
ever, applied to an oil obtained from the nut of the 
Calophyllum inophyllum, is imported from the 
Somali coast, and used as a stimulant externally 
and internally. — Simmonds^ Diet. 

OON DIE, Mahr. CnlophyJlum, Species. 

OONG-LAGNIYU, J-.EPI 1 . Crossopus hinia- 
laicus, Gray. 

OONMRAR, a river near Gwalior. 

OONN, Gnz., Hind. Wool. 

OONNAY, Tam. A wood of Tinncvelly, of* 
a red colour ; specific gravity 0*928. A strong 
w'ood used for 'wheelwright’s w'ork, handspikes. 
— Col. Frith. 

CONS, Guz. Sugar. 

OQN'r, Hind. Camel. Oontrka-hal, Camel’s 
hair. Oont shah, a mohiurum faqueer. 

OONTA DHOORA, a pass in Jooalvir. 

OONUM, Hind ? Abies webbiana, Hooker. 

OOPADIKEE, or Oopodaki, Basella 

cordi folia. 

OOP ANA, Sans. Asarabacca. 

OOPA, Sans. Above, importing resemblance, 
hence. 

Oopachara chala, from oopa, chara, to move, 
and cheda, a pretence. 
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Oopanaya, from oopa, and nee, to take, 
Oopanayana, from oopa aiul nayana, an 
obtaining. 

Oopa pataka, from oopa, prep., and pat, to 
throw down. 

Oopapatee, from oopa, and patee, lord. 
Ooparatcc, from oopa and riiin, tt3 play. 
Oopajsanghara, from oopa and saiighara, 
destruction. 

Oopavasa, or fasting, an act of merit among 
the liindoos. 

Oopanga, from oopa, importing resemblance 
in an inferior degree, and anga, a part. 

fh^pasana, Sans., from oopa and as, to 
tlirow, j)receded by tlie prej). a. — Wanrs View 
of the Hiudn.^ Vol. ii, p. 70. 

OOPAZKN, Burm. Idle regular monks 
of a Burmese monastery, wbo are ruled by the 
Phomi-gyi or smiorior. — p, .182. 

OOPJjATK, Guz., Hixn. Aucklamlia castus, 
Fulronar. \ 

OOPGO, Tam., Tel. Suit, hence, 
Oopr>o-2X)ma, 15 en<j. Itbizophora mmiglt. | 
Ooppoocaree-neor-miillee, Dilivaria ilicifolia. | 
Goppoo travagiim, d\vM. Muriatic acid. j 
Oopp-lee-codtiy, Tam. Pentalropis mievo- 
jihylhi. 

boP RKE, a Bombay or MabraLta re venue 
term to dosigunto a tenant at will. 

OOPSUNG, see Kiinuwar. 

OOR, also written ur, also pura, TTinu. ; a 
(own, as Bangalore, Narsingapur. 

( )OR AL A Y-G HDD A, Tel. Potatoes. 

OGR BGYA WANLOG, a Tiling race, who 
hocoino mercenary soldiery very devoted in 
their duties. They generall y serve iiativo rajahs, 
iStC., and very rarely enter the British army. 

GORDOO, Tlixn. The language called ITiii- 
dustani, derived from the 'Purkisb word Oordoo 
or Lb-du, a camp or army or tribe, from wbicli 
tljo Kuropeaii nations liavo formed llie word 
horde. — Efphiniitones Kittij. of Cithnl^ p. 481. 

OORDllA-DES, a name of Orissa. See 
Goria, Orissa, India. 

OORDHA-VAHOO, ’ Sans., from oordba, 
high, and vaboo, arm. 

OORKLA-TAMARAY% Tam. lonidiiim 
.suffruticosum. 

OORGA KOOREN, see Koiiren. 

G(^RIA, a language wdiich prevails in the 
iiortliern part of the Garijam district, as far 
south as itebapore. In the southern division, 
the Telngu prevails. 

OORLEE, see Kunawer. 

OORMUL, a river near Mulhara in Chuttcr- 
I>ore. 

OOROOD, Duk., Hind. Phaseolus mungo. 
OOROOPA, Maleal. A tree which the 
Datives prefer to teak for building ships, being 
Diore durable and ■ close-grained. — Ainslie, 
Sohde's MSS. 


OOROQPA, Malay. Ooroopa wood, Anolo** 
Malay, itopea decandra. 

OOROOS, Arab. The festival day of a 
mahomedan saint, on whicli oblations are offer- 
ed at the tonib, also oblations or offerings to . a 
saint, also caSed Cliuraghaii (lit. lamps or illu- 
111 illations). 

Ooroos-i-baba boodun, alias ITyat qalandat. 

Ooroos-i-bawa, F luiqiir ood dccn. 

Ooro<5S-i-tubber-i-ullum, arc mahomedan! 
ceremonies. 

OORU or Oorvasn. Turvasu is a great arm 
of tlie line of Yayat. Ooru was the father 
of a line of kings who founded several 
empires. Viroota, the eighth prince from Ooru, 
had eiglit sous, two of wbmu are particularly 
mentioned as sending forth two grand shoots, 
Druliyaaud Bahru. From Driihya a dynasty 
was establislicd in the north. Ar, with his son 
Khandar, is stated to have founded a state. 
JVitchita is said to have become king of Miile- 
cha-des, or the barbarous regions. This line 
terminated with Duslikbanta, the father of the 
celebrated Sacoontala, married to Bharat, and 
who, labouring under the displeasure of some 
olfendcd deity is said by the liindoos to have 
been the caus(j of all the woes which subse- 
cpicntly hefel the race. The four grandsons of 
Dushklianta, Kalinjra, Keril, Pand, and Chowal,. 
gave their names to countries. Kalinjra is the 
celebrated fortress in Bundelkliund, so well 
known for its anticiuities. Of Keril it 
is only known that in the list of the thirty-six 
royal races in the twcKlb century, the Keril, 
makes one, but the capital is unknown. The 
kingdom founded by Pand may be that on the 
coast of Malabar, the Pandu Mandcl of the 
liindoos, the Regia Pandiona of the geographers 
of the west , and of wbicli, probably, Tanjore is 
the modern capital, t-liowal is in the Saurashtra 
peninsula, and on the coast, towards Jugut 
Koont, ‘ the world's end,’ and still reUiins its 
appellation. The other shoot from Babra bccaiup 
celebrated. 4'bc thirty-fourth iirincc Anga, 
ibunded the kingdom of Anga-desa, of which 
(liampa Maliiii was the capital, established 
about the same time with Canen^, probably 
fit teen hundred years before C!hrist*/ VVith him 
the patronymic w’as changed, and the Anga 
race bccariie famous in ancient liiiidoo history ; 
and to this day, An-efes, still designates the 
Alpine regions of Tibet bordering on Chinese 
Tartary. — Tod^s llajasthao^ TIjI. i, p. 43. 

OORUCK ZYE, ail Affghan tribe bordering 
the Kobat districti. 

OOR-VASvSEE, Tel. Dancing girls, Boguni; 
I wanloo, devotees of the Vaisya caste. They 
I belong to the Rhumba and Oor Vussec sections* 
OOSARA-REWAND, Hind., from Stalag- 
mitis gambogioides, is real gamboge, imported 
into Ajmir via Pali ; considered and used as a 
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OOTATOQB. 


if^olent cathartic, tlic puttsari or druggists sup- 
^''^{>086 it to be the extract of the Mirabilis jalapa 

■ root, the doae given is sixteen grains ; one seer 
7" costs four rupees. — (Jen, Med. Top.^ p, 148. 

QOSAlilCA, Tel. Phylhinthua cmblica. 

OOSEE-MOOLAY-KAl, TajT. Capsicum 
niinimum. 

OOSHA-HARANA, Sans. Ilurunu means 
stealing. 

OO-SHEET, Bttrm. uEgle marmclos, Corr. 

' OOSHMUPA, Sans., from ooshmuri, heat, 
,and pa, to drink. 

' OOSHTEUANNKK, an Affglian tribe con- 
sidered one of tlie most warlike of the tribes in 
4he Suliman range. About the year a. n. 1840 
they colonized in tbe skirt of tlie liills, where 
. they hold perhaps 20,000 acres of arable land. 
They had been constnnlly eiigageil in feuds 
with the Kusranoe, a tribe less warlike than 
themselves, hut still by no means contemptible i 
in spirit and enterprise. — liecords of Govt, of j 
India, No. 11. ‘ ■ j 

0081-MlTLAGTIAI, Tam. Capsicum mini- * 
mum. 

OOSINGTA, Hind. ? Sapindus laurifolins. 

OOSTAJALOO, see Kajar. 

OOSULAY; Tam.? A wood of Tinnevelly, 
of a light brown colour ; specific gravity 0’8Ji2 ; 
used in building in "'•ral. — Col. Frith. 

OOSUR, Hind., properly soil li-ee from the 
saline efflorescence called “ reh,” but underlaid 
at a depth of six to tw’olve inches by a stratum, 
more or less continuous, sometimes of consider- 
ablethickness, of knnkur, sonictinies in the form 
oFa block (known as silia) and at other times 
in strings and nodules. “ Relf ’ is a general 
term for all saline (dfloresccnces. Sometimes it 
• ia an impure sulphate or carbonate of soda, 

■ dometiincs chloride of sodium, and sometimes 
(Carbonate or nitrate of potass, but generally 
more or less a mixture ol* all. It rises to the 
surface by capillary attraction. It has occurred 

“ to a large extent, on the lands along the banks 
of the Ganges canal, and has greatly injured 
the soil. See Reh. 

OOTACAMUND, in lat. 11° 2:J' 7", long. 
76° 43' 2'V^ sanitarium in the Neilghcrries, 
Dawson’s Hotel is 7,490 feet above the sea. 
Gotacamund is nearly in the centre of the 
table-land of the NeiJglieiTies at the foot of 
the western face of the peak of Dodabetta, and 


populations are migratory. Every European 
house has three or four fires daily. Ice is to be 
had in December and January mornings in the 
hollows and valleys of Gotacamund. The crust 
is scarcely half an inch thick, but sufficiently 
consistent for all freezing purposes. 

Land on the Neilgherries, Wynaad, ami 
Goodaloor, the latter lying immediately at the 
foot of the Neilgherry hills, is very much in 
demand, and scarcely to be had. Tlie great 
land-holder at Goodaloor is the ^^elleinhoor 
rajah. Coffee is not grow’ahlc on the Jseil- 
gherrics ; the frost would kill the plants. It 
is on the slopes that land is souglit for this 
description of cullnre, hut on the Neilgherries 
themselves tea. and cliiiu*hona can he grown lo 
any extent. — Bohdmy (JazHle,J(m, 2; Mr. E.U, 
Thomaa, Collector ; CleyhonVs ForeMa and 
(Jardeua of South India, p. 158; Th-e Neilgherry 
Star, Diieemher ; Adolphe SeJilagentweit. 

CKyPATOOR and Vcrdachellum, near 
Trichinopoly, have limestone rocks containing 
numerous fossils, the limits of whitrh are .sup- 
; posed to he near Trichinoj)oly on the south, 
and iiear rondicherry on the north. From 
the examination of a very heaiitifully pre- 
served and numerous suite of fossils colleetod 
from these sites by JMe-ssrs. Kaye and Cnnliffo, 
of the Madras civil service, Professor Forbes 
arrived at the conclusion, that all the beds 
from which the ibssils liad been obtained 
were parts or members of one and the same 
series, and equivalent to the cretaceous series of 
Europe ; the dei)osits at Trichinopoly and Venhi- 
chelluin, being probably e(piivalent to the.up])iT 
green sand ami gahlt divisions of that series ; the 
deposit near PondicheiTy, being cc] nival ent to 
the Neocomicn, or lower greensand.. But of 
the well marked section of the great gen us 
Ammonites, among tlie large addition to the 
known catalogue of sjiecies, which Mr. Ciinliffes 
collection has given, we liavc none of the Fim- 
briati, an oolitic and cretaceous section ; none 
of the Flexnosi, also a lower cretaceous section ; 
none of the Dcntati,* also lower cretaceous; 
none of the Armati, an upper oolitic section ; 
and none of tlie Laivigati ; while on the other 
hand, of the Cristati, a section essentially 
cretaceous, we find of the Clypeiformi 

also a cretaceous section, one : of the Iletc- 
rophylli live, and all of the (jretaceons sub- 


qxcept to the N. W. the station is completely division of this section ; of the Ligati, a group 
surrounded by grass-covered liills. Houses are essentially cretaceous, not less than ten. 0. 
scattered about under the shelter of the hills, Nautilus, a genus having a larger development 
with gardens and plantations of Eucalyptus and in the upper than in tbe lower beds of the cre- 
Acacia heterophylla, and the broad excellent taceous, we have three allied to other cretacc- 
roads are bordered by Cassia glauca bushes, ' ous forms ; of Belemnitella, confined to the 
honeysuckles, foxgloves, geraniums, roses and upper portion of the cretaceous group, one. 
masses of the tall Lobelia excelsa. The popu- These will suffice to show, that a vast addition 
; lation consists of about Europeans, 2,500 ; East to the cretaceous Fauna of India still remains 
liadiaiis, 600, but the European and E. Indian* to be worked out. The following fossils fro^a 
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OPAL. 




Ootatoor hear THchinopply, were fufnislicd l)y formed in Ootrayatiam and DutcHanayeniiin by 
Mr. Brooke Cunliffe - - v? , 


Voluta, - - . - 
Phasianolla, - . - 
Strombus, - - - 
Torriatt*llii, - - - 
Cephalopoda. 
Baculitcs, - - - 
l*f.ycocoras, - - - 
llsiiriitcs, - - - - 

Turrilites, - - - 
Ammonites, 

Cristati, - . - - 

Lievigati, - - - 
Clypoifonni, - - 

Ilotcropliylli, - - 
Lijyati, - - - _ 

Nautilus, - - - 
Belemnitos, - - - 
Bflomnitollji, - - 
Annelida. 

Serpula, - - - - 

Pisces. , 

Odoiitaspis, - - - 

Otodiia, - - - - 

- * - - 


1 

1 

1 

a 

13 

4 

2 

1 


ZoophyUh 

TurbinoUa, 

Kchinodermata, 

Brissiis, - - - - 
Kiicloolites, - - - 
Hollister, - - - - 

Crustacea. 

Cancer (?) - - - 

Alollusea (Acephala.) 

Ifioceramus, - - - 
rocton, 

Ostrea, - - - 
(jryphoea, - - 

rinna, . - - 

Ar(‘a, - , - - - 

yi3ctunculus, - - 

Modiola, - - - 
Trigonia, - - - 

Solecurtus, - * 

Cardiiun, - - - 

Gasteropoda. 

Naticii, - - - 

Troehus, - - 

rieurotomaria, - 

The fossil Cephalopoda of tin? cretaceous rocks 
of soulhorii India are tJius euunierated by Professor 
Oldham. 

Behminites libiila, Forhcs^ at Ootatoor, Tricliino- 
poly. 

„ stilus, JiUtYlfonL 
„ seclusus. 

Nautilus boucbariliaiius, Shutanure, Olapandy, 
Pondielierry, Arrialoor, Tricbino]>oly, 
Sliillaj.foo<ly, 

„ cbuueutbius, Karapaudy, Olapandy. 

„ huxleyanus, Moouj^lepaudy, 8erdaiuuuf(a- 
luiii, Alldoor, Sbutaimre, Mouiigle- 
piiiidy Cooiium. 

„ danicus/Saiutliorary, Ninnyoor, 

„ just us. Odium. 

„ olegans, TImwnaiioro, Aiidoor, Sbutanure. 
„ splendeiis, Odium, Apjiapamly. 

„ formosus, Karajiaiidy, iViidoor. 

„ kayt'amis, Ootatoor. 

„ augustuH, Odium, Tricliiuopoly, Purawoy. 
„ clementiiiiis, Coollioor, Tricliin., Otacoil. 
„ j>seu<Io-(d(<gans, Odium. 

„ serpeutinus, Raya pool ba pakkaii. 

„ Pfirbi'slauus, Moraviatoor, Odiurii. 

., Nagama, Sirgiinipore. 

„ crebricostatiis, Ootatoor. 

„ I'l’icliiiiojiolitensis, Arrialoor. 

„ rota, Mulloor. 

OOTALIPANNA, Tam. Caryota ureas, Linn, 
OO-TA-LUNG, BuiiM. Ceropegia arnot- 
tiaiia, WUjht, 

OOTERAYN’I, Tel. xVchyraiithes aspcra. 
OOTHAKE GIRIA, a term applied to pro- 
fessional thieves . of the Tehrie, Duttcah, 
Sliahgurgh, Chutulevrec or Biiupoor States. 
OOTIIAMUNxVI/Tam. llminia oKtensa. 
OOTRADI KE MUNKE, also Ootraj ko 
tnunke> Duk. Sccd.s of Elaeocarpus lanceolatus, 
hsed as beads by hindoos. 

OOTRAR, probably the Ottaracuraof ancient 
Hindoo geography : the ootroo (northern) cooru 
(race), a branch- of hindoo stock. — Tod's 
Rfijasthan, Vol. i, p, 61 . 

OOTRAYANAM : the “ Tarapanum,’’ is per- 


Ilidiiri, Malay. 

Opala, PoBT. 

Opiilo; Piodrairis, . Sp. 


all the hindoos. 

OOTRUM FIBRE, Anolo-Tam. A fibre 
from the Dsmiiia exteusa, a promising snbstiitate . 
for flax. • , 

OOTUNGUN, Hind. A seed used in medi^ 
cine procurable in all Indian bazaars, obtained,’ 
according to Dr. Royle, from a species of Urtica." 
— Honvfher(jei\ 

OOTUL IIYU, Sans., from oot, prep., and 
tuthyu, jiLst. 

OOVAII HILLS, sec Veddha. 
j OPAL, Eno., Ger. 

I Opalo, i 

I Opallion, Gii. 

i Opiilo, It. 

, OpiiJus, Lat. l 

j This delicate iridescent gem htus been known 
: by the name it now bears from the time of Pliny. 

; There is in it the gentler fire of the ruby ; the 
: brilliant pnrplc of the amethyst : and tlie .sea 
I green of tlie emerald all sliining together. This 
. is produced l)y the roUtH'dion and the refraction 
I of light, in certain openings of the mass. 

' Mother of opal is a compact serpentine of a 
I dark-hrown colour filled witli minute opals of 
I extraordinary lustre. It is cut into thin slabs and 
was formerly much in use for the tops of snuff 
boxes. Til Hungary there is a mine of opals 
This mineral is a hydrate of silica, and has 
several varieties. 

Precious Opal or Noble Opal^ is white, 
bluish, or yellowish-white, and exhibits a 
beautiful variety or play of colours, as blue, 
green, yellow, and rod, several of which appear 
: together. Fracture conchoidal, with a vitreous 
I or resinous lustre; it is easily broken, but 
j scratc;hes glass. Specific gravity 2*00 to 2’()9. 
j Infusible by the blow-pipe, but becomes opaque 
I and loses water. 'J’lje most beautiiViJ sjiecimens 
I occur in Hungary, liut it has also been found 
in Saxony, South America, &;c. The analysis of 
the Hungarian opal by Klaproth showed in 100 
parts, Silica, 00 ; Water, 10. 

In Fire Oped, also called (jrirasol, the inter- 
nal reflection is bright red. It occjurs with the 
Precious Opal in lluugary, and has also been 
found in Cornwall. > 

Hydrophane or Mexican opal is usually 
opaque, but is rendered transparent, and exhibits 
die iridescent colours of the Precious Opal by 
immersion in water. It contains a little* alu- 
mina in addition to silica anti water. i 

Common Opal or semi-opal, is white, green, 
yellow and red ; it has sometimes a milky 
opalescence but is entirely destitute of the play 
of colours exhibited by the Noble Opal. lu 
other properties they greatly resemble each 
other. It is stated to contain a little oxide 
iron mixed with the silica and water. It is 
found chiefly in Hungary and Saxony, but 
specimens have also been produced in CojmWidl 
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in the Dekhan, is very aWndant along the 
^^liailks of the Seena river, between Sholapore 
r^atid Ahmcdniiggiir. 

: ; Semir-OpaliA more opaque than the Common 

:v-Opal, and is dull. It occurs^ eitlrcr white, 

gray, yellow, brown, or green. - It is found 
in the same places as the foregoing. 

Wood-Opal is wood petrified witli a hydrated 
r; silica so called from its showing the woody 
structure. It occurs of several tints of white, 
'gray, brown, and black. It is generally liardcr 
than the Hcmi-Opal, hut does not materially 
^differ from it in otlicr properties. It occurs 
in Hungary, in Transylvania, and in Madura, 
in the peninsula of India. > 

Cach^lomjy is white opjwpic opal ; harder 
tfian the Common (.)pal ; dull, brittle, fracture 
flat conclioidal. Specific gravity 2*2. Inlii- 
. sible before the blow-pi |)e. It contains water 
and a little alumina, it is foanJ on the banks 
of the (river Cach in Hucharia, in loose masses. 
It occurs also in the Faroe Islands, Greenland, 
and Iceland. 

Opal Jasper^ F(*rru(/i)ious OpaL — OpsKtuc, or 
but feebly transparent on the edges. Colour 
generally deep shades of red, yellow, and gray. 
Fracture flat conehoidal. It appears to be a 
silicate of iron witli water. Silica, 41.1*5 ; Oxide 
of Iron, 47*0 ; Water, 7*5; It occurs in Hun- 
gary Siberia, and Madura. Kla])rotli gave an 
analysis of a variety from 'rdkebanya. The 
opal is the mast lieautiful of all gems. Its 
price depends on the play of colours displayed. 
The hydroiihane loses its beauty when ex.j)osed 
to water. Opal generally contains a little 
oxide of iron, and a small (piantity of the 
alkaline earths. Precious opal scratches glass, 
but is easily broken on ainjount of the numer- 
; dus fissures by wbieb it is traversed, and 
* which probably give rise to the splendid play 
of colours. Opals arc cut with rounded faces. 
Common opal, or semi-ojial, has the hardness 
' 'of opal, and is easily scratched by glass, which 
distinguishes it from siliceous stones often called 
flemi-opal. Hyalite, Mullers glass liorite, a 
glassy transparent variety, resembling trans- 
parent gum arabic, occurs in small concretions, 
^taiactitic, and stalagmitic ; Menilite, found 


pends become choked up with dust and grease 
by wear, its play of colours may be lost. Tht* 
Hungarian opals are the more valuable an,i 
harder, they preseJnt a uniform milkiness of sup. 
face more or less iridescent. The Mexican opaU 
when recent, present an unmixed globule of 
green fire, but they become colourless or 
of an opaque brown if wetted. The opal 
is only cut in cabuchon. The opal of NoTiiiw, 
whom Mark Antony prescribed, was valued at 
X20,000 of British money. According to Pliny^ 
India was the soiu’cc of opal, but if so, the 
locality is not unknown. The Hungarian opal 
is found embedded in porphyry in the mines of 
Czervenitza. It Avas very successfully imitated 
by the Roman king. — Kinr/, p. 202 ; Taver- 
uterus Travels^ p. ^ 44 ; Emf. Ctfc, ; Clutmhe/s 
Journal, Jtmr 1 808 ; Tomlinson, 

OPAI.ESCICNT SAPPHIRE, see Corun- 
dum, Sapphire. 

OPERCULUM is the plate which protects 
the apertures or exfiosed parts of certain molluscs. 
In many of the Testaceous gastropods it fits the 
i aperture of the shell more or less accurately 
I when the animal has retired within it. Oper- 
j cilia are sometimes horny, as in Troehiis and 
i Murex ; sometimes shelly, nay almost stony us 
I in Turbo. In botany this term is used for the ciij) 
which forms the upper extremity of the theca, 
or s|Mn*;nigium, of a moss, covering over the 
peristome, and usually failing oif AAdien the 
I si)ores arc ready I’or dispersion. It has also 
been applied to the lid which covers in the 
Pihdier ol’ Nepenthes, where it is the lobe of 
a modified leal’. — Of/c, 

OPH, IIrr. a serpent, avius pronounced Ope; 
Oupis ; Opis ; Ops; and, by Cicero, Upis, and in 
the Egyptain Ub, or Anb. The Oph was an 
emblem of the Sun, also of time and eternity. 
The basilisk or royal serpent Avas named 
Oubaios. The idolatry of the serpent is allud- 
ed to in Lev. xx, 27 ; Deut. xviii, 11. Sec 
\ Ophis ; Serpent. 

OPHELIA, a genus of plants, belonging to 
the order Gcntiaiiace<n. Dr. Wight gives 
Ophelia corymbosa, O. alata, O. arigustifolia, 
and O. chirata, clatior, elegaiis, Grisebachiana, 
and minor. They are slender plants Avhich grow 


in kidney-shaped masses at Mount Mcnil, 
near Paris, is a brown opaque variety, not 
unfrequently slaty ; Opal jasiier resembles 
jasper, but contains iron, and is not so 
hard , Tabasheer, a siliceous aggregation 
ibund in the joints of the bamboo ; Siliceous 
sinter, deposited from hot springs, and near 
volcanoes, has sometimes an opaline char- 
•^aoter. From its structure of pure silica and. 
water, the latter imbibed from the atmosphere, 
'opal is extremely tender, sometimes bending 
pif expe^ed to extremes of heat or cold, or if 
i openings on which the play of colours de- 


at moderate heights in the Punjab Plirnalaya, 
several of them being exported to the plains for 
use in medicine under the name of Chirata 
which has undoubtedly tonic and febrifuge pro- 
perties, is largely used by natives, and occasion- 
ally by Europeans. Ilonigberger supposes 
harun-tutiya to be from one of these. — Wiyld's 
leones, \ Dr, J, L, Stewarfs Panjah Plants, 
OPHELIA ALATA,. Griseb, “ 

O. angustifolia, Don, | Swertia, sp. 

O. chirata, Griseb, | . * 

Bui, of Kangra. I Hatmul, Hind. 

Chiretta, Hiin>. | Hfurun-tutiya, 

Kosb-ul-zarita, Ab., Phbs. 
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^J)r /• I** Stewart, m. d. See Colchicum, sp^, 
OPHELIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Don. 

Swortia angiistifolia, Wall. 
Kusb'Ul-zaaritaj Au. Hatmul, Hind. 

vahari Chiretta. Hind, llanin-tutia, „ 

Chiretta, „ . Uui, of Kanffr-a. 

This species has long been used as a bitter 
tonic. It is called Paluiri cliirctta in the 
hills, and is substituted for the true kind. Exa- 
cuin tetragonutn is similarly named Coda chi- 
retta, or purple chiretta. — Ind. An,, Xo, O ; 
ffShauffhnessy, p. 460. 

OPHELIA CHTRATA, Griesh. 

Agathotes chirata, J). Don. 


aromatic nor astringent, and is the best substi- 
tute for gentian and quassia. It . is princi- 
pally used by Europeans in fever, debility, and 
j dyspepsia. The root is the bitterest part of the 
I plant, and the bitter principle is easily imp^^ 

1 ed to water or alcohol. It is found to be a very- 
I efficacious remedy in India against interrnittents, 

! particularly when associatoil with Guilandina 
: bonduc or Caranga nuts. — liot/leH III, Him. 

\ Bot., p, 277 ; Wall, PL As. Mar., iii, pp. m 
I fo 252; PowelVs Ifand-hoolc; VoL i, ^>. 362^ 
Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. 0. 

OPHELIA ELEGANTS, lio,vb., W. Tc. ' 


'it 


Httb-ul-mul, An. Chirataku, Saks. 

Kabs-ul-zariroh, Kirata-tiota, 

Chiretta, Hind. Shayraat-k.)(M’Uic, 'Pam. 

J)owa-i-pechiah, PEits. Shilassuttoo c'oicllo, Tkl. 

Chiraeta is as universally employed through- 
out Southern Asia as Gentian is in Europe. It 
has long been known to tlie hindoos. Dr. 
Fleming (in Asiat. Res., xi, p. 167), referred it 
to the genus Gentiana, others to Swertia, and 
the late Prof. Don to Agathotes ; Grisebach 
now refers it to Ophelia. 8evca*al planls (dosely 
allied to the Chiretta, are used for the same 
purix)ses. Ophelia (Swertia, Wall.) angusti- 
iblia, Don., is so in Northern India, and ealled 
puharee, (L e., hill) chiretta, to distinguisli it 
from the true or dukhuuee (southern) chiretta. 
Juaticia paiiiculata is also one of the <‘hirctta 
plants. Exacum tetragonum is called ooda 
(that is, purple) chiretta. Ophelia chirata 
is an annual of from 2 — 3 feet high, Avith a 
single, straight, round, smooth stem. Seeds 
numerous, affixed to two receptacles adhering 
to the sides of the valves. Grows in the Hima- 
laya mountains. Chiretta is met Avith in a dried 
state, tied up in bundles, Avith its long slender 
stems of a brownish colour, having the roots 
attached, and Avhich have been taken up Avhen 
the plant was in flower. The Avhole plant is 
bitter. They yielded a resin, a yelloAv hitter 
substance, a yellow colouring matter, gum, 
malic acid, salts of potash ; and of lime, and 
traces of oxide of iron. Mr. Brattloy states that 
it contains a free acid ; a very bitter extrac- 
tive and resinous matter, and much gum. 
Muriate and sulphate of lime and of |H}tush ; 
also, that the spirituous extract is more aromatic 
than that of Gentiana lutca, but that the ex- 
tractive and the gum are in larger proportion 
in the latter. Water and spirit take up its 
active properties. It is a bitter tonic ; stomachic 
in dyspepsia or as a tonic in convalescence ; 
either cold or hot infusion ; the former is lighter, 
and well suited to dyspeptics, and not so apt to 
create nausea in a hot climate. Sometimes a 
little orange-peel or cardamom is added. A 
tincture is made like that of gentian with two 
ounces to sixteeh ounces of proof spirit like 
other bitters, is best taken half an hour before 
nieals. It acts as a simple bitter tonic, not 


SalaiMs : Silajitu, Tmi« 

Ophelia elogans grows pleiitil’ully in several 
parts of the Madnis rresideney'. Ophelia 
elegans is erect, rainous, above obsoletely 
4-sided, leaves sessile, narrow, ovate lanceolate, 
tai)ering to a slender point, .3-nerved, lateral 
nerves ch>se to tlie margin, branches ascend- 
ing, slender, bearing at each joint lateral few 
llowcrctl cyriies, i’orming together a large many 
I flowered leafy panicle, calyx h>hes^ narrow, 

1 lanceolate, aimte about two-thirds the length . 
j of the corolla : lobes of* the corolla ; obovate, : 

I cust)idate, fov;e bound Avith longish eoai*se 
i luiirs, floAvers ])ale blue. Pulney Hills, llower- 
I ing August and Sei)tembcr. A very handsome 
j siKicies when in full flower, forming as it does a , 

I ricli panicle of light blue flowers streaked with 
I deeper coloured veins. It seems very distinct 
' from all the other species (Wight.) This plant 
grows plentifully in the Jeypoor zeniindary of 
Vizagapatain, and is largely exported as Selaras 
or Selajit, the amount being valued at about, 
2,500 rupees a year,. It is preferred by the 
liukeems or native practitioners to the genuine 
Himalayan chiretta and is considered fVibri- 
fuge. The samples ti^’the drug seen as exported 
arc about 16 inches long. and 4 inches deep, 
and arc always tied up with the tough bark 
and large leaves of iJauliinia vahlii ( W. 4“ 
A.) Avliicli abounds in the Nortliern Cirears. 
Ophelia elegans is closely allied to, and greatly 
resembles chiretta — the native name is Salaras 
or Sal a jit : the stalks are sold bound together 
in bundles about one foot long, and a little 
thicker than a man’s arm. The drug is exceed- 
ingly cheap, and the amount exp(irted is con- ; 
siderable : to Avbat extent it is employed, is 
difficult to tosccrtaiii, as it is confounded in the 
bazaar Avith cliirctta. This sficcies of Ophelia 
is common on the Pulney Hills in Southern^ 
India, also in Vizagapatam, and the plant has J 
long been used as a bitter tonic. Equal quan- 
tities of the Exacum bi color, Opliclia elegans 
and of the chiretta of the medical stores (which . 
on examination was found to contain some 
stalks of the Ophelia elegans) haAdng been 
infused, in the usual manner, (2 oz. to 1 pint,) 
four competent parties were requested to give 
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opinion on the respective qualities of the 
The f^ult the unanimous 
opinion that the cold infusions of Exacum 
hicolor, although a pure bitter, was much milder 
than that of Pphclia elegans, which possesses a 
powerful bitterness, remaining for several 
minutes in the mouth. Erequent trials confirm 
the belief that it exercises a tonic influence on 
the digestive organs, thereby improving tlie 
general health, while it apj>cars also to have a 
tebrifuge property. Ophelia alata and Ophelia 
chiretta seem to be used similarly ; they grow 
in the Himalaya. — [ndian Annals of Medical 
SeicMey Nos, 5 0 ; Ckijhoniin M, E, J, It. ; 

Hotwrahle W. Elliot in Itinris. 

OPHELIA PAiVICULATA, O. piirpura- 
scens and O. s[)eciosa arc all three known as 
Chiretta or Cherayta : they arc found in the 
Sutlej valley between Ihimpur and Suiignam at 
an elevation of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. These an- 
nual plants supply the chief portion of tlie biller 
root exported to tlie plains. — CLyhonis Punjab 
lisjoort, p, 68 . 

OPlllpIA, an order of reptiles without feet ; 
as under : — 

The Oudkr oe Sxakes — O phidia. 

First ^uhnn'dar — Innocuous Hnahes, 

I. Blind Snak(*s Tyjdilojiidaj. 

II. Short-tails Tortrici<l}L‘. 

HI. Xenopeltidcjs -Xeiiopeltidoo. 

IV. Rough-tails l;roi»elti<lfc. 

V. Dwarf Snakes Calainaridw. 

VI. Oligodoiites Oligcxluntiduj. 

VII. Colubrides Colul)ri<l;e. 

VIIL Fresh water Snakes - Ibmialopsiduc. 

IX. Desert Snakes FHannnoplii<liu. 

X. Tree Snakes Ih'iidro] )hi(laj 
XL AVIiip-Siiakes Dryiophidu;. 

XII. Dip.sades Dipsadidai. 

XIII. Lye()<lont(^8 liycodoiitidic. 

XIV. Blunt Heads Aiiihlyei»])halid 0 c. 

'XV. Rock Snakes Pythoirniio. 

XVI. Siind Snakes Krye/nlic. 

XVII. Wart Snakes -AcroclioridhUo. 

Second SuI)-onicr — VcnomousColahrine Snahes, 
I. Terrestrial- Ela])id}T). 

V II. Sea Snakes— lIy»lro])hi«lne. 

Third Sub-order — Viperine Snakes, 

I. Pit-vqiers -Crotalklaj. 

II. Vipers “Viperidio. 

First Sub-order, — Innocuous Stuikes, 

I. Blind Snakes Typlilopid». 

Typhlina lineata, lioie... I’ciiang, Hongkong, 
T^phlops nigroalbus, i>. 

and B, ... Penang, Singapore. 

„ horsfleldii, 6rmy... Klnisya, Assam, Tenasso- 
riiu, Coclun-China. 

bothriorhynchus, 

Gthr, ... Penang. ' 

„ striolatus, Bengal. 

„ fiiamensis, ... Siam, 

„ braminus, Daari.... All over the Continent, 
Ceylon. 

,, pammeces (tenuis) 

V Othr, ^ Madras. 

„ miTus, /an. ... Ceylon. 

JQnychocephaliis acu- 

Xios^D.^B, ... Peninsula of India. 
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II. ShoTt::tails— tortrieidw. 
Cylindrophis rufus, L lur, Gamboja, Singapore 
Tranquebar. . ’ 

„ maculatiis, L, ... Ceylon. 

III. Xenoi>eltides — XenoiMjItidio. 

Xonopeltis unicolor, Malayan Peninsula, Gam- 

Beinw, ... boja. 

I V. Rougl i-tails — itropeltldse. 
Rhiiiophis oxyrhynchus, ' 

Scfmeid,.,. Ceylon. 

„ punctatus, Mall... Ceylon. 

„ philippinus, Cuv... Ceylon. 

„ trevelyanus, AV 

laart .. (k‘ylon. 

„ sanguineus, Jkcl- 

• ^ dome ... W ynaad. 

„ hlythii, Kelaart... Ceylon. 

„ piilneyensis, Bedd. Pulney Hills. 

Uroi)elti8 graiidis, KeL Ceylon. 

Silybiira niacrolepis, Peninsula of India. 

„ beddoniii, frVVw ... Peninsula of India. 

„ ocellata, Beddome. Neilgberrics. 

„ ellioti, Gray ... Madras, Deccan. 

„ bicateiiata, Gtlir... Deccan. 

„ sborttii, Beddome. Sbevaroy Hills. 

„ brevis, Gthr, ... Anamallay Hills, NeiF- 
gherries. 

Plectrums i>crrotetii, D. 

and B. ... Madras, Xeilgberries. 

„ guntberi, Beddome. Neilgberrics. 
MLdanoijliidiuiu wynan- 

cleiise, Beddome... Wynaad. 

V. Dwarf snakes Calainaridie. 
Calaniaria siamensis, Cfthr. Siam, Coebin-China. 

„ quadrimaciilata, D. 

and B, ... .lava. 

„ all)i venter, Oray.,. IVtiaiig. 

„ nigro-alba, Othr... IVnang. 

„ leiuiocepbala, />. B, 

,,» catena ta, Blytk... Assam, 

„ reticulata, Blytli... Assam. 

Maerocalamus lateral is, 

(ithr. . . 

Oxycalanius luiigiceps. 

Cantor. . . Penang. 

Geopliis microcei)balus,'' 

Gthr... Madras. 

„ (Platypteryx, per- 

roteti,) />. and B. Neilgberries. 

Aspidura bracdiyorrlios, 

Boic... Ceylon. 

„ copii, Gthr. 

„ tracbyj)rocta,6'o^«. Ceylon. 

Ilaijlocercus ceyloneii- 

81 S, Gthr... Ceylon. 

VI. Oligodoiites — Oligodontidae. 

OligiMlon subgriseus, ... Peninsula of India. 

„ spilonotus, Gthr... Madras. 

„ ellioti, Gthr. ... Madras. 

„ subpuiictatus, Coast of Malabar. 

„ spini]ninctatu8, Jan. 

„ fasciatiis, Gthr. ... Deccan. 

„ sublineatus, ... Ceylon. 

„ aflinis, Gthr, ... Anamallay Hills. 

„ temjilctonii, Gthr, Ceylon. 

„ modeslus, Gthr... 

„ clorsalis. Gray... Affghanistan. 

„ brevicauda, Othr . . . Anamallay Hills. 
Simotes veiiustus,/erdoa. Peninsula of India. 

„ russellii, Baud... Ceylon, Peninsula of lu' 
dia, Himalayas. 

„ binotatus, D. an// J?. Peninsvila of Inaia. 

- „ albiventer, Gthr... Ceylon. 

„ signatus, Othr... Singapore. 

„ oihereus, Othr... Gambola. 
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Slmotes s^nlionie, Ot »r. - Amoy. 

tflcniatiie, Gtkr. . Oamboja, Bangkok. 
, trilineatu8,7).^ J?. 

” punctulatua, Gray. Himalayas. 

’’ tabuauensis, Gthr, Borneo. 

’’ bicatenatiis, Gthr, 

” albocinctns, Cantor, Assam, 
fasciolatus, Gthr.,. Pachebone. 
cochinchinenais, 

Gthr, ... Lao Mountains. 
trinotaturt,^a«rf Penang, (Uiina. 

VII. Colubridtjs Colubriilae. 
Ablabes baliodirus, liou, l^mang. 

,, ten 111 ceps, Blyth... Nopal, Darjeeling. 

„ fiiscus, Blyth... IliTnalayaa. 

raiipii, Gthr... Himalayas. 

„ bicolorj llyth... Kbassya. 

.. olivaceiis, Bt^l- 
dome 

sagi ttari us, Ca n tor. 


Himalayas. 

Borneo. 

Assam. 

Pachebone. 

Lao Mountains. 
Penang, (Uiina. 


Nopal, Darjeeling. 
II ini ably as. 
Himalayas. 
Kbassya. 


„ liumborti, ,Tan... 

„ col laris. Gray... 

„ iiielanoccxilialns. 
Gray 

C yd ophi s m a j or, G th r... 
*„ frail] a Ins, GUn... 

„ cal am aria, G th r... 

„ nasal is, Gthr... 

„ monticola. Cantor. 
Odontomus nym pba, 

hand, 

„ sein i f asci atus/r r, 
„ gracilis, Gthi\ ... 
Nyjn|»hoi)lndium ma- 
cnlatnm, Gthr... 
Klacbistodon westorman- 
lii, Reinh... 
Coroiiella oriental \^<,(rthr. 
Col uber r u f od orsat us, 

Cantor 

„ mandariinis. Can- 
tor 

„ i)ori>hyraceii.s, 
Cantor 

Klaphis dioiie, Ball... 

„ saiirumates. Pa It... 

„ taDiiiurus, .Cope... 
€oiu]Ksosoma radiatum, 
Reinw. 

„ melon iir urn, 

„ reticulare, Cantor, 
„ hodsonii, Gthr... 
Cynojdiis holena, Baud.. 

„ malabaricus, Jerd, 
Ptyas mucosiis, L, 

„ korros, Reinw. ... 
Xenelaphis hexahonotus, 
Cantor 

Zamenis diadema, Schley, 
n ventrimaciilatus, 
Gray 

n gracilis, Gthr... 
„ fasciolatus, Shato. . . 


Neilglierrios. 

Penang, Bengal, Hima- 
layas. 

Ma<lras, Ceylon. 

Kliassya, Nepal. 

Malacca. 

('ll ilia. 

Ad'giiaiiistan. 

(Vvloii, IVn. of India. 


Assam. 

Vellore. 

Madras Presidency. 


Tropidonotufl quincun- 

ciatus, Schley... Al|;:over India. 

„ annul aris,//o//ofOf/L Ohina. 

„ triangiiligerus, 

Reinw. ... Penang. 

„ macro phtbalmus, 

Gthr. ... Himalayns. 

„ dorsalis, Gthr ... (.Uiikiaiig. 

„ inacroi>s, Blyth... Darjeeling. 

„ platyceps, Blyth... Himalayas. 

„ 8iibmiiiiatus,/i?r?/7/a’. Ka.stern India, 

„ hiimibiyaiius, Gthr. Himalaya. 

„ angusticeps, Blyth. Assam, Arakan. 

„ stobitus, /. ... All the Indian Continent* 

„ monticola, Jerdon. Anamallay Hills. 

„ juiicoiis, Cun tor... Penang, (’ll ikiang. 

„ ceyloiieiisis, (fVAr... ‘ Ceylon. 

„ beddomii, Gtnr... Neilgherries, 

„ nigri)cinctii.s,/%^//. Pegu Tenasserim. 

„ llaviiainctalus, 

Jlfdtow... Hoiikong. 

„ y.ebrinus, Blyth.. Morgui. 

„ tigrinus, lioic... Northern ("hina. 

„ leucomela.s, Penang. 

„ pIum!»icolor,C(t//^fj?- Ma,dras Presnlency. 

Ateliunisclnsb)siim,/Ae//f/. Kroiu (Vylon to the Ma- 
layan Peninsula. 


I Xeiiochrophis ccM'aso- 
I gaster, Cantor... 


Malayan Peninsula, Ben- 
gal, Assam, Khasya. 


Pryninomiodon (rlialccuis, 

Cope... Siam. 

VIII Kr(*sli-watev Snakes Homalopsidro. 
Fordoniauriicolor,^’;7r//.. Penang. 

(^aiitoria elongata, Gt.in\ Singaiiore. 

Cerberus rhyneliops, AVAw. Prom Ceylon to Siam* 
llypsirhina[iliimbea, Pastern India. 


„ enliydri.s, Sclrnfid... 
„ jagorii, Prtv'm... 

„ hen iietti i , Gray . . . 

„ chinensis, Gray... 

Perania sieboldii, Schley. 


Chusan. 

Khassya, Assam. 

Northern China. 

Ningpo. 

China, Siam. 

Eastern India. 

Bengal, (Ellina. 
Hhnalayas, Assam. 
Himalayas. 

Ceylon, Madras. 
Peninsula of India. 

All the Indian CJontinent, 
(■eylon. 

Eastern India. 

Arakan, Ptmang, Singa- 
pore. 

AfPgbaiiistan, Sindh. 

Western India. 

Deccan, Sindh. . 
Peninsula of India, Ben- 
gjil, Province Wellesley. 
Borneo. 

Borneq. 

Chusan, Ningpo. 


Dongal, Eastern India. 
Siam. 

('Jbina, 

(.’liina. 

IJengol, I’rovince Welles- 

h'y. 

Malay Pen., Gamhoja. 
Penang. 


Zaoj^s fuscus,^ Gthr... Borneo. 

„ carinatus, Gthr... Borneq. 

„ dhumnades, C'antor. Chusan, Ninj 
n nigromarginatus, 

Blyth ... Himalayas. 

Herpetoreas sieboldii, 

Gthr. ... Sikkim. 
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llonialo])sisbnccHta, A... Malay Pen., Gamboja. 

Hii)istes liydrimis, Cant. Penang. 

1 lerx>etoii teiitacu lat um, 

Larrp ... Siam. 

IX. Desert Snakes -Psammophidaj. 

Psanimopliis condanai^is, 

hferr, ... Peninsula of India. 

Psam m or I ynasti's j m 1 ver- 

uleiitus, hole ... Eastern India. 

X. Tree Snakes Deiidrojihidse. 

Gonyosoimi oxycepha- 

Iiim, /W<: ... Penang, Tenasserim. 

„ gramineiim Gthr ... Khassya. 

„ frajiiatuni. Gray ... Kluissya. 

Phyllojihis curinata, Gthr. C’hina. 

Dendrophis picta, Om. .. All over India. 

„ camloliiieata, Gray. Penang, Singapore. 

Crysopeleaornata,*S'4rt w. All over India. 

„ rubescens, Gray ... 

XL Whi]>-Snakes — Dryiojdiidae. 

Troj^idococcyx ]x>rro- 

teti, />. §• 7/ ... North Canaro. ' 

TrogopsprasinuSjT^etnw. Eastern India. 

„ dispar, Gtnr ... Anamallay Mountains. 

„ fronticinctus, Gthr,, 

PasseTitamycterizans,Z. Ceylon, Pen. of India. 
„ purpurascens, Gthr. Ceylon. 

XII. Dipsades — Dipsadidac. > 

Dix>sa8 cynodon, Cuv ... Malayan Peninsula. 

„ byfoTSteni D. # B, Anamallay Mountains. 
„ boops, Gthr ... Bengal. 

„ dendrophila, Reinw, Afalayan Peninsula. 
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North Canaro. ' 
Eastern India. 
Anamallay Mountains. , 

Ceylon, Pen. of India. 
Ceylon. 
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*^t»asbiibalina, Kldn... Assam, China? 

^ Eastern Indin. 

: . ' „ trigonata,^c/tnci(I. ; Penin. of India, Bengal, 
i' .. multifas(nata,ii^^«/£. Subathoo. 




■ „ gokool, Gray 
„ coylonensis, (Hhr... 

Xf 11. Lycodoiites •' 

Lycodon aulicns, L, 

„ laoensis, Gtkr 
„ strlatus, Skaw 
„ anamallensis, Gthr. 

„ rufozonatus, Cant... 
Tetragonosonia e ffrent^ 1 . 1 *en;tiig . 
. „ atropurinirem/Atw^ Mergiii. 
Leptorh^aon jara, S/ia w. 


Penang, Bengal. 

Ceylon. 

Tjycodonti<laB. 

Ceylon, Indian Continent. 
Cochin-China. 

Peninsula of India. 
Ananiallay Mountains. 

• Cliusan. 


Ophites subcinctus, /lo/V. 

,, albofuscus, ]J. 4* /^ • 
^,Ce^caspis carinat i, Kuhl. 

XI V. Blunt lieads 


Pcni. of India, Bengal, 
Assam. 

Penang. 

(^oast of Malabar. 

Ceylon. 

Aiuhly(tephalidic. 

Amblycephalushoa, Penjing^ 

• Pareascarinata, Rcinw... (yochin-ldiiiia. 
moTiticola, Cant. ... Asam. 
lc8Vis, Kahl ... Coc.liin-Cliina, Klnussya. 

XV.' Kock-Siiakt's Pythenidjo. 
PvtlionrethailatuSj.Vc/oifid. Malayan Peninsula. 

' iiiolurus, A. ... Poiiinsula of India, Ben- 
” gal, Xepal. 

XV’I. Sand Snakes Krycidtc. 
GoiigylopliiscoTucns,*SV//>i. Pen. of Imiia, Sikkim. 
Cursoria elegans. Gray. Alighaiiistan. 

Kryx jolmii, ... JV.n. of India, Punjab, 

Sikkim. 

XVri. Wart Snakes. Acrochordidac. 
AcTocbordns javaiiicus, 

^ , norn»t. ... Penang, Singapore. 

CSiersydrus granulatus, r a 4 i 

SchneUL ... Eastern roasts of South 
* ■ Itidia, Malay Peiiin. 

S€C07icl Sub-onitT, - yc 7 i'*)nio an (.hlubrinc Unakes, 

I. Tc'rrestrial 
Naja Iripudiaiis, Marr... 


Ophioiihagus elaps, SchG 
Bungariis cacruleiis, Hckn- 


Elajndio. 

Over nearly entirci India. 
Over nearly entire Ind^a. 
Peninsula of India, Ben- 
gal, Assam. 

(Continent of liulia. 
(Vylon. 

China, Formosa. 


faselatus, Schneid.. 

„ ceylonieiis, Gthr... 

„ semifasciatus, KiH. 

Xenurelaps hungaroL- 
<les, Cantor... 

Megeprophis llavieeps, 

Retnh. ... , , 

Callophia bivirgatiis,7ifae. Malayan Peninsula. 

„ intestinaiis, Iahiv... Malayan Peninsula. 

„ gracilis, Gray.... 

„ macclellandii, 

Reink. 

„ annularis, Gthr. 

„ trimac;ulatU8,/)ate</. 

„ macuUcel>^,<^^A7^.. 

„ nigrescens, Gthr... 

II. Sea Snakes llydrophidw. 

^laturus scutatus, Laur* Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

„ fisclieri, Jan... 

Alipysurus anguillaj- 
formis, Schmidt... 

„ IiBvis, Lacep... 

„ fuscus, Tschudi... 

Disteria doliata, Lacept., 

Acalyptus superciliosus, 

2>, and B. 

Hydrophis Jerdonii, Madras Penang. 

stokesii, €?ray. ... Northern Australia, 
major, Shaw, ... Indian Ocean, 

robusta, ... Indian Ocean. 
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Assam. 

Penang. 


IViiaiig and Singapore. 

Himlayas, Neiial, Assam, 

Teiiasaerim, Bengal. 
Malayan Peninsula. 
Neilgherries. 


Indian Ocean. 

Australia Seas. 
Northern Australia. 
Australia. 


South Western Pacific. 


New Guinea^ 
Indian Ocean 


Hydrophis belcheri, tTray. 

„ cffirulescehs, Shaw. . . 

„ asjiera, Gray, 

„ spiralis, Shaw, ■ 

„ cyanocincta, Daud, 

„ iiielanosoiiia, Gthr,, 

„ suhciiicta. Gray, .. 

„ nigrocincta, Daud.,, Bengal. 

„ elegans. Gray, ... Australia. 

„ tontuata, Gthr, 

,, cdiloris, Daud, 

„ lindsi|,yi, Gray, 

„ atriceiia, Gthr. 

„ 1 atif asciata, Gthr... 

„ corouata, Gthr, 

„ diadema, Gthr, 

„ gracilis, Shaw. 

„ fasfiiata, Srhurid. 

„ cantoris, Gtkr. 

„ laiiemoides, Gi^ay 
„ longictips, Gthr. 

„ stricthrollis, Gthr... 

„ ornata, Gray. 

„ ellioti, Gthr. 

„ paehycereus, Finch.. E. T. Archipelago. 

„ viperina, Schmidt.... Madras, Java. 

„ oeellata, Gray. ... Australia. 

aiiomala, Schmidt... Samarang. 

„ curia, Shaw, ... Madras. 

„ hardwickii, Gray... Penang. 

„ loreata. Gray. ... Borneo, Philippines. 

Enhydriiia hengaleiisis. 

Gray ... Indian Ocean. 

Pelamis hicolor, Schneid, Indian & Pacific Ocean. 
Third Sub-order . — Vipetdne Snakes, 

I . Pit-vipers™ Crotal idie. 

Triineresuriis gramineus, Shaw, Eastern jiarts of tlio 
^ continent, 

erythriirns. Cant ( ’Inna, Bmig, Siam, Java. 


SingaiKire. 
Indian Ocean. 
Bengal. 

Indian Ocean. 


... Penang. 

. . . Madriis,iieTiga1 , Penang. 
. . . China, Siam, Malabar. 

... Siam. 

Mergui. 

Bengal. 

Madras, Java. 
Vizagapatam. 

Penang. 

Ceylon, Madras. 

Indian Ocean. 


... Siam, Madras, Ceylon. 


„ carinatus Gray^ 

„ imrpiirens. Gray., 

„ anamalliMisis, Gthr. 

„ inonticola, Gthr . 

„ wagleri, Schiey. 

„ strigatus. Gray.. .. 

„ trigonocephalus,il/crr. Ceylon 
„ mnerosquamatus, 

Cant. ... Assam. 

TMtopelor maorole]>is,/?c(7rfr>»nc Ananiallay Hills. 

C -al losel nsina rh odosloma,ifciww Si am. 


Sikkim,Beng., Uangoon. 
.. Penang, Singapore. 

.. Anamallay Hills. 
Nejiala, Sikkim. 
Malayan Peninsula. 
Neilgherries, Deccan. 


Halys hlomhoffii, Boie 
y, pallasii, Gthr. 

„ himalayanus, Gthr, 

„ ellioti, Jerd, 
Ilypnalo nepa, Laur, 

TI. Vi tiers - 
Dahoia ru8.sellii, Shaw, 


Ja]ian, Formosa. 

.. Tartary. 

... Tibet. 

... Neilgherries. 

... Ceylon, Southem 
India. 

-Vijieriila). 

... Ceylon, Southern 
India, Himalayas. 
Echis carinata, Schneid. ... Southern India. 

OPIIlDIIDuE, a family of fishes which may 
be thus shown : 

Fam. 4. — Ophidiiflse^ 

First Groitp.— Brotulina. 

Gm. 4 Brotula, 2 Lucifuga, 2 Sirembo, 1 Xipho- 

f idiis, 2 Diueniatichthys, I Bythites, 1 Pterioius, 
Brotulojihis. 

Sbconi> Group. — O phidiina. 

Gm. 6 Ophidium, 3 Genypterus, 

Third Group. — M erasferina. 

Gm, 9 Fierasfer, 1 Encheliophis. 

Fourth Group. — A mmodytina* 

Qm, 6 Ammodytes, 1 Bleekeria. 
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* Fifth Grovp.— C ongrogadina. 

Otn. 2 CoDOTOgadus, 1 Haliophis. 

OPHIDION, a genus of. fishes of the family 
Triglid® which may be thus shown : 

Fam. 10. — Triglidae. 

First Group. — Heterolepidina. 

Gen, 8 Chirus, 2 Ophidion, 1 Agrammus, 
1 Zaniolepis. * 

Sscom Group. — Scorpsenina. 

Gen, 25 SetSstes, 21 Scorpseua, 1 Glyptauchen, 
S Pterois, 1 Pteroipichthys, 1 Taenianotus, 4 Centro- 
pogon, 2 Apistus, 1 Enneapterygius, 1 Pentaroge, 
10 Tetrarogo, 7 Agriopus, 8 Prosopodasys, 9 Aplo- 

1 m„T_'i 1 i 1 


pus, 

Third Group. — Cottina. 

Gen, 2 Podabrus, 2 Blepsias, 1 Nautichthys, 

1 Scor]:> 0 Bniclithy.s, 2^Cottu8, lOOentriderniiclithys, 

1 Icelus, 1 Triglops, 2 Hemilepidotus, 2 Artedius, 

1 Ptyonotus, 1 Polycaulus, 29 rlatyceplialus, I Ho- 
plichthys, 2 Bembras, 8 Prionotus, 6 Lepidotrigal, 
14 Trigia. 

P'ouRTH Group. — Cataphracti. 

Gm, 10 Agonus, 2 Aspidophoroides, 6 Periatethus, 
4 Dactyloi)teru3, 1 Ceplialacantlius. 

OPTIIEL, see Serpent. 

OPITIOCEPllALID^^, a family of fishes 
comprising 25 sp, Ophiocephalus, and 1 sp. 
Chanua. 

The amphibious snake-head fish, (Ophioce- 
phalus amphibeus) occurs in the Iresh waters 
of Burmah, but the natives regard them with 
superstitious awe and do not eat them. They 
have a legend that they were formerly men, 
changed into fish for their sins, and the Pwo 
Karen of Tavoy say that if people cat them 
they will be transformed into lions. Frogs do 
some mischief among the fry of Hylorana 
iiialabarica ; Hylorana florcsccns ; liana cyano- 
jddyctis {JSchn.) an unnamed species of Polype- 
dates, but they have themselves enough of 
enemies. In the water, the murrel (Ophioce- 
phalus) feeds almost entirely upon them, gene- 
rally lying close under the banks for this pur- 
pose, and on land mongooses, snakes, kites, 
crows, and paddy-birds assist in suppre.ssing 
them, while water-snakes follow them in both 
elements. The most troublesome is the com- 
mon brown one, Rana cyanophlyctis. The 
Ophiocephalus striatus occurs in the Peninsula 
of India, attains a length upwards of 3 feet. O. 
gachua, to one foot long, and Dr. Day believes 
that they breathe air direct from the atmos- 
phere. 

OPHIOCEPHALUS STRIATUS, Bloch. 
Murrul, Eno. | Karupu veraul, Tam. 

This, along with other species of murrul, is 
found on the Neilgherry hills. Fish travel ; 
not eels alone^ which in all countries can move 
rapidly over moist land.. Theophrastus (De 
piscibus) the contemporary of Aristotle, men- 
tions fishes found in the Euphrates, which, in 
the dry seasons, leave the vacant channels and 
craw] over the ground, in search of water, 
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moving along by fins and tail; The Ophioceplia-' 
lus amphibeiis of Burma^ trail^ls over Iftnd. 
The Ophiocephalus striatts occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula, attains a length of up- 
wards of 3 feet. G. gachua, to one foot long,, • 
and Dr. Day believes that they breathe air 
direct from the atmosphere. Hartwig mentions 
that in several fish the gills communicate witih 
a cellular labyrinth containing water, whibh ' 
keeps the gills moist ; by this means the hassar 
of Guiana, the frog-fish of Ceylon and the 
climbing porch of India are able to remain out 
of the w'ater. The hassar throws itself for- 
wards by the spring of its tail, and can move 
ill that way nearly asfastasaman can leisurely 
walk. The pectoral fins of the frog-fish suph*" 
ported by the bones of its carpus perform the 
ofiice of feet. The climbing perch moves itself 
up trees by means of its ventral fins tfartwig. 

0PHI0GL08SACE/E, Tindley, a natural 
order of plants of little or no use. The name 
of the order is derived from two Greek words, 
ophis a snake, and glos.sa a tongue. 

Ophioglossuui roliculatum, Linn., Bengal, Mauri- 
tius, Jamaica, 

„ filiforiim, lioxb., Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

„ pendulum, Linn., Maurit., Khassya, MolucciuA 
llolminthostachys llacinita, Bengal, I’eu. of India, 
Moluccas. 

They are of little or no use. 

OPHIOPOGON JAPONICUS. 

Meh-men-tung, Chin. 

A liliaceous j)hint growing in Hankow, l|u- 
hau-hicn and Hang-chau-fu in tlie Cheh-kiang 
province. Its tubers, as seen in the m^ket are 
shrivelled, pale, yellow, soft and flexible from 
one to one and a half inch long.— 

OPHIORIIIZA MUNGOS, Linn. 

Kajo mar, Jay. I Sarpakshi chottu, Tbl. 

Mendi, SiNoii. | 

A native of Java, Ceylon, and Sumatra all 
parts are intensedy hftter ; it has high reputa- 
tion as a remedy for snake-bites. Roxburgh 
altogether discredits its supposed virtues. This 
plant is often confounded with the Ophioxylon 
serpen tinuin, of the family of Apocyneae, (Chun- 
dra, Bengalee). The Singhalese use it in cases- 
of snake-bites, the leaves and bark are made 
into decoction and given in doses of half an 
ounce. Dr. Wight, in leones gives, Ophior- 
rhiza eriantha, grandiflora, harrisonii, roxbur- 
ghiaiia. The Arabs appear to bo ignorant of 
the virtues of the Ophiorrhiza, which is very 
common on their hills. But they value highly 
the Aristolochia sempervirens, which they con-’ 
sidcr not only as a remedy, but as a preserva- 
tive too, ' against the bite of serpents. — 
O^Shavyhnessy, p, 400 ; Aim. Mat. Med.^ p. 
89 ; Niehnhr's Travels, Vol. ii, p. 348 ; 
hurgKs FI. Ind,, Vol.ii, p 530, ed. Carey $ 
Ainslie, Vol. ii, p, 441. 

OPHIOXYLON from a serpent, ahid 
wood, because it has a twisted root and 
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a genus of plants belouginjg to the natural | 
yditfer Apocynacesdir' it has a 5<’clcft permanent 
/Calyx, a funnel-shaped corolla with a long tube, 
thickest in the middle, and a Uve-cleft oblique 
limb. The antliers are subsessilc, inserted into 
the middle of the tube. The ovary is double, 
each lobe with one ovule, a filiform inclosed 
Style and a capitate stigma. The drupes are 
baccate, black, about the size of a pea, twin, or 
solitary by abortion, each containing a I -seeded 
wrinkled nut. Wight gives Ophioxylon bcl- 
gaumense, ccylanicuni, inacrocarpurn, neil- 
gherrense, serpentinuni. — Erhff. Cyc . ; W. L\ 
OPHIOXYLON DENSIFLORUM, Thw. 

i: O. ceylanicuni, Wight, Ic.t. 1291. 

ir O. neilgherrense, Wight, Ic.t, yi^d2. 

* TabernuemoTitaiia densiflora, Wall., Edw. lioL, 
^ V, 16 t, 1273; A. Dc. 1, c. p. 373— c. p. 

A native of the central province of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 6,000 feet. — Thiv. Enum. 
Ph ZeyL, p, 191. 

OPHIOXYLON SERPENTINUM, Linn., 
Wild., lioxb., W. Ic., Rheede. 

Chandra, Bmno. Soovana-umel-podi, 

Scarlet-flowered ophioxylon. Mai.mai.. 

Chota chand, Hind. Cbandraka, Sans. 

Chandrikl-ka-jliar, „ Aika-waireya, Sinoh. 
Jovatia amolpodi, I^Ialkai., Chivan melapodi, Tam. 
Chiyan anielpodi, „ Patalagandhi, Txi.. 

Patala garuda, „ 

A plant of Ceylon and of British India. The 
iiioxylon serpen tinuin, Ophiorhiza mungos, 
Sis’tolochia indica, and Mimos!\ octandra arc 
populdlly said to be the plants to which the 
mungoosc re.sorts in its attacks with snakes. 
Serpentine snake-wood, is a native of the East 
Indies. In rich soil it becomes a climbing 
plant. The stems are woody, erect, climbing and 
twining, but in i)oor soil it is a small erect 
shrub. The leaves are in threes or fives ; they 
are short-stalked, oblong, pointed, wavy, and 
smooth. The peduncles are long, smooth, round, 
apmetimes nearly erect, sometimes drooping. 
The pedicles and calyxes are of a bright red 
colour, and the corollas white. The root of 
this plant is employed by the Telinga physicians 
as a remedy in many diseases. The root is used 
as a febrifuge, as an antidote to snake-poison, 
and to promote delivery in tedious cases. On 
the Malabar coast the root is .supposed to have 
llpvereign virtues in cases of snake-bites and 
scorpion stings : it is prescribed in decoction 
to the eittent of a pint in the twenty-four hours 
"and, the powder is applied extemaUy to the 
injiired part. The root is said to be a bitter 
tonic and febrifuge and also purgative. — Emg, 
Cyc. ; yu. Lindley, p. 532 ; OShaughneasy, p. 
447 ; Aiws;. Mat. Med., p. 115 ; Roxburgh's FI. 
Ink., Vol. i, p. 694 ; Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 
191; PoweWs Handrhook, Vol, \,p. 361. See 
Hort. Mai., Part VI, p. 82. 

' OPHIR. Gold is often mentioned as an ar- 
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tide of commerce. In Ihe Bible. (I Kings, c."() 
V. 26) about 1,000 b.o., Solomon, king of all 
Israel, “ made a navy of ships in Eziongeber, 
which is beside Eloth on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in the land of Edom.^' And these ships 
brought gold, silver and precious stones from 
Ophir and Tarshish in such j^uantities that 
king Solomon “ exceeded aft th^ kings of the 
earth for riclics.” Silver was sidjl^lentiful at his 
Court that it was “ accounted nothing of.” The 
king’.s drinking cups were made of pure gold, 
and his shields were covered with beaten gold. 
It has never, liowever, been settled where Ophir 
find Tarshish were situated, but we are distinctly 
told that the navy of Tarshish brought “gold 
and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks,” and 
it has been surmised by s<^me writers that 
Tarshish was cither China, or some islands in 
the China seas. Ophir is supposed to have 
been some district or port in the Red Sea, on 
the cast coast of Africa, the Malabar coast and 
the coast of Malacca. The “ precious stones” 
whi<di king Solomon procured from Ophir arc 
specially relervcd to. Some Portuguese histo- 
rians liavc supposed that it wtis Sofhia, or some 
other place near the mouths of the Zambezi, 
on the ciust coast of Africa, whence the Tar- 
shish fleet brought the rich merchandise which 
contributed so nn^ch to the splendour and 
magnificence of Solomon’s kingdom. The 
Tarshish fleet is said to have arrived at 
Eziongebor only once every tliree years, from 
which we may Aiirly infer that the voyage was 
a considerable one, or the ships had to go with 
the S. W. monsoon and return with the N. E. 
winds, or that they made a trafficking voyage 
from one place to another until the cargo 
was sold and another shipped. Ships or boats 
coasting from the Red Sea to the mouths of 
the Zambezi w ould sc 9 ,rcely take three years for 
such a voyage. We are inclined to believe, 
therefore, that king Solomon’s navigators crossed 
the open seas and traded with India and China. 
Eziongeher, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
(I Kings, ix and 26), is a little port at tlie head 
of the Elainitic, or eastern gulf of the Red 
Sea. This town more naturally belonged to 
the Midianites of Sinai, or rather to their 
friends the Egyptians. It was atlerwards call- 
ed Berenies by the Ptolemies ; and its place is 
still pointed out by the Egyptian name of the 
valley in which it stood as Wady Tabe, the 
valley of the city, and is no doubt the town 
known seven centuries later under the name of 
the Golden Berenice, and not many miles from 
the modern -Souakin, where gold was more 
common than in every other place of trade. 
Solomon’s ships sent from Eziongeher, brought 
hohie chiefly gold from Ophir. From Ophir 
thefy also brought precious stones and ebony. 
There are however conflicting opinions 
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amongst ll»e learned as to the meaning of 
Ophir whether it was a country or it be the 
Arabic- verb, Afr, to flow, to rush in, to pass 
on. If the latter etymology be the correct one,, 
whatever place produced gold, would be 

styled Ophir by the Hebrews. There are, 

at present, in^the Eastern Archipelago two 

places called Ml. Ophir — one of them a moun- 
in Sunmllh, in the Palimbayang district, 
9 770 feet , above the sea, to which the name 
WHS given by the Portuguese, and they gave 
the same name to a mountain 40 miles N, of 
the town of Malacca, 4,000 feet high. In the 
vicinity of both of them gold has been obtained. 
Josephus expressly says that the Aurea cher- 
soiiesus was the Ophir of Solomon’s time. 
Malacca alone of the three Straits’ Settlements 
has a name in history ; it being not improb- 
able, as is thought, that it is the eastern extremi- 
ty of what was known as Ophir to the ancient 
Hebrews, or Sopliir .to the authors of the Sep- 
tuagint version, whither the fleets of Hiram 
and Solomon voyaged on their trading expedi- 
tions. In various parts of the First of 

Kings are notices of the productions of Ophir. 
“ And they came to Ophir, and fetched from 
tlience gold, four hundred and twenty talents. 

‘ And the navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir 
great plenty of almug trees, and precious stones.* 
‘ Once in three years came the navy of Tar- 
shish, bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes, 
and peacocks.’ The learned dispute as to 
the situation of Ophir ; some contend that the 
eastern part of Africa now called Zauquebar 
and Mozambique, where there is a region called 
Fura producing gold, was the Opliir or the 
Tarshish of the East, Spain being that of tlie 
West. Others believe that* the disti'ict of 
Oman in Eastern Arabia, where is a place call- 
ed Al Ophir, is meant ; and others sa}^ that 
India and Ceylon are to be understood. Hut 
although it is said, that the Queen of Sheba 
(the present country of the Habshi or Abyssi- 
nians and the southern parts of Arabia) came 
to see Solomon with great stores of gold, pre- 
cious stones, and spices, it is nowhere said that 
these, at least the gold and precious stones, 
were the productions of Sheba. As Sheba lay 
contiguous to the gold regions of Africa and 
not far from India, it does not seejn at all 
improbable that she obtained these precious 
articles by trade with those countries. 

Tlie Miyant Ophir of Malacca is called 
Goonong Ladong. In Malay, Ophir is the 
^neric term for any gold- mine. Professor 
Max Muller believes Ophir to be India, and 
Ite proves it by a reference to the ancient 
luunet for the articles imported by Solomon, 
which are Sanscrit. Heeren thought the word 
^phir had at first a very general signification, 
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and was used even as earljr as the time bf 
Moses to signify die dist^i^t countries ^li: 
which the Jews were not acquainted except- by 
hearsay. Gradually it came to mean those^ 
countries to the eastward with which the Phes^ 
nicians and others carried on trade, including 
Arabia, Persia, India and Ethiopia. The sup:^ 
position that India in particular was meant ix ' 
tavoured by the fact that the ancient Egyptian 
word for this country was Zophir. Another 
supposition is that Ophir was merely a trading * 
depot of the Phoenicians somcwliere on the 
Arabian coast, where they bartered their com^ 
modities for the gold which traders collected 
there. This is not in harmony with the fact ; . 
that these voyages to Ophir in the time of Solo- ■ 
mon took three years, or rather the ships came^ ^ 
every third year with their valuable cargo. 
This expression might moan the whole of one 
year and a few months out of two other years. 
The nature and direction of the winds blowing 
in those quarters, would allow of a voyage from 
the head of the Red Sea to India, stopping at 
several places on tlie way, being accomplished 
by the rude vessels and cautious sailing of those, 
days, in a period of from eighteen months to • 
two years. Max Mullers pliilological argu- 
ment only adds to the probability of the opinion 
that India is the Land of Ophir, Among 
the Biblical records, sec I Kings, ch. ix, 28, 

X, 11 and 22 ; II Clironicles, ch. ix, 10 and 2Iii, 

In Bochart’s Geog. Sacr. (Phalcg) Lib. II, ili - 
27, he affirms that every circurustance re- 
quired to constitute the Ophir of Itcbrew 
scri[)ture, may be found in the classical Tap- 
robane, the modern Ceylon ; “ quia Tapro- 
banae insulse, (quam Zeilan esse alibi probabo) 
omnia ad amussim quadrant qiue de Ophira 
legcre est in libris Regum et Paralipomenon, 

Ibi enim aiiruin et qbur, gemmasque ct mar- 
garitas magna copia nasci nemo est qui nesclat. 
•Scatere etiain pavonihus, scribit steuckius in 
Arriauum. Et in Chersoneso proxitna magni 
pretii ccrcopithecos memorat Liidovicus Varta- ; 
niaiius.” Ill the second part of his sacred 
geography, or “Chauaan,” (Lib. I, cap. 46) 
he collects diagram inatically, the proofs offered 
in support of his opinion by chissical writers 
and modern geographers, travellers and others. 

In an interesling and valuable work on Cey- 
Ion, Sir Emerson Tennent has suggested thit 
the port of Galle may be the Tarshish of v 
the Bible, “ wliich lay in the tra<’.k between the!' -■ 
Arabian Gulf and Ophir,” and that Ophir itself 
is Malacca, or the Aurea. Chersorvesus, because 
Ophir in the language of the Malaysia the 
generic name for any gold mine.” But this 
view seems to General Cunningham to be quite 
untenable, as the names of all the articles 
brought back by Solomon’s fleet arc pure Sans- ' 
crit. Sir Emerson states that they are ‘^identical 
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the Tamil names by which some of them 
filled in Ceylon to the present day.” These 
are sen-habin, or “ teeth of elephants,” 
>^i;bphim, or “ apes,” and tukum, or “ parrots.” 

■ But these are the pure Sanscrit words ibha, 
kapi, and suka, with the mere addition of the 
: Hebrew plural termination. It is true that 
these Sanscrit names have been naturalized in 
•-the south of India, but they have not displaced 
^ the original Taftnil appellations, which still 
remains the terms in common use, namely, 
yana for elephant, kurangu for monkey, and 
ihyle for peacock, or kilip-pullai lor parrot. 
*Ihe writer of the article Ophir in Smith s ‘ Die- 
•'^^nary of the Bible’ argues in favour ol' Arabia, 
assuming that, “ ivory, apes, and ])eacocks” 
‘-^jirere not imported from Ophir, but from Tar- 
ibish, and that gold and algnm trees only were 
' imported from Ophir. Solir is the Coptic name 
of India at the present day ; but the name must 
have belonged originally to that part of the 
Indian coast which was frequented by the 
merchants of the west. If the name of Sauvira 


Geography of India^ 496 to 499, 56j . 
Tennerifs Ceylon* See Malacca. 

OPHIURIDiE, a frtmily of fishes of the 
Asiatic seas, comprising seven species of Ophiu- 
rus, and one of Sphagebranchus. 

OPHTHALMIC BERBElS&Y, Berberis ly- 

c,mm^ JRoyle, . 

OPIAI of Ilekdeteus, their town has 

not been identified, probably Kabul. 

OPIAN, called Hupian by Baber, is suppos- 
ed by General Cunningham to be Alexandria 
apiid Caucasum. The position of the city 
founded by Alexander at the foot of the Indian 
Caucasus has long engaged the attention of 
scholars. According to Pliny, the city of Alex- 
andria, in Opianum, was situated at f50 Ro- 
man miles, or 45*96 English miles, from Ortos- 
pona, and at 237 Roman miles, or 217*8 
English iriiles from Peucolaitis, or Pukkor 
iaoti, which was a few miles to the nortlx of 
Peshawnr. Orto 8 pan«a has been identified by 
General Cunningham with the ancient city of 


was derived, as General Cunninghaiu supposes, 
from the prevalence of the Ber-tree, it is pro- 
bable that it was only another appellation for 
the province of Badari, or Eder, at the head 
of the Gulf of Cambay. In the Septuagint 
trainslation of the hible the Hebrew Ophir is 
' always rendered by Sophir. This spelling was 
" * ll^haps adopted in deference to the Egyptian 
Coptic name of Sofir, The earliest men- 
tion of jthe name is in the book of Job, where 
' the “gold of Ophir” is referred to as of the 
finest quality. At a later date the ships of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, “ went with the ser- 
vants of Soromon to Ophir, and took thence 
460 talents of gold, and brought them to king 
Solomon.” The gold of Ophir is next referred 


Kabul and its citadel, the Bala Hisar. PHny 
further describes Alexandria as being situated 
sub ipso Caucaso, at the very foot of Caucasus, 
“ which agrees exactly with the position of 
Opian, at the northern *end of the plain of 
Koh-i-daman, or “ hill-foot.” The place was 
chosen by Alexander on account of its favour- 
able site at the triodon, or parting of the 
“ three roads” leading to Bactria. These roads, 
which still remain unchanged, all separate at 
Opian, near Begrarn. The north-east road, by 
the Panjshir valley, and over the Khawak Pass 
to Anderab. The west road, by the Kushaa 
valley, and over the Hindu Kush Pass to 
Ghori. The south-west road, up the Ghorband 
valley, and over the Hajiyak Pass to Bamian. 


to by Isaiah, who says, “ I will make a man Argl; Qf these roads was followed by 

more precious than even a man than the Alexander on his march into Bactriana from 

■golden wedge of Ophir.” I he word here trails- territory of the Paropamisadse. It was 

' lated ‘wedge’ means a ‘tongue or ingot ; and taken by Timur on his invasion of India; 

General Cunningham infers that the wedge of crossed by Lieutenant Wood on his 

.. gold of 50 shekels’ weight that was concealed return from the sources of the Oxus. The 
by Achan was most probably one of the ingots second road must have been followed by Alex- 
of Ophir. The district 6 f Vadari, or Edcr, ander on his return from Bactriana, as Strabo 
which General Cunningham suggested as the specially mentions that he took “ over the same 
most probable representative of Opliir, has niountains another and shorter road” than that 
■-b; 0 eil, and still is, one of the gold-producing by which he had advanced. It is certain that 
'ebbn tries of the world. Pliny, describes the bis return could not have been by the Bamian 
ip^ple dwelling on the other side of mount i*oute, as that is the longest route of all ; besides 
• Oapitalia (or Aliu), as fKisscssIng “ extensive which, it turns the Hindu Kush, and does not 
. inines of gold and silver.” At the present day cross it, as Alexander is stated to have done. 

the Aravali range is the only part of India in This route was attempted by Dr. Lord and 
' which silver is found in any quantity, while Lieutenant Wood late in the year, but they 
the beds of its torrents still produce gold, of were driven back by the snow. The third road 
' which many fine specimens may be seen in the is the easiest and most fre<Iuented. It was 
Indian museum. — Sharpens History of Egypt^ taken by Janghez Khan after his capture of 
i, p. 107; BVemore^ p. 403; Ousels Bamian; it was followed by Moorcroft and 
FoZ. i, p. 46 ; CunninghanCs Ancient Bumes on their adventurous journeys to Balkh 
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and Bokhara; it was traversed by Lord and 
Wood alter their failure at the Kushan Pass ; 
and it was surveyed by Sturt in a.d. 1840, after 
it had been, successively crossed by a troop of 
horse artillery. As, however, it is noted that 
there was a mountain named Aruna at a dis- 
tance of 5 miles to the south, it is almost cer- 
Uiin that this 9 ity must have been on the famous 
site of Begram,.lirom which the north end of the 
Siah-koh, or Black Mountain, called Chehel 
Dukhtaran, or the “ Forty Daughters,” lies 
almost due south at a distance of 5 or 6 miles. 
Begram also answers the description which 
Pliny gives of Cartana, as 1'etragonis, or the 
“ Square for Masson, in his account of the 
ruins, especially notices “ some mound of great 
magnitude, and accurately describing a square 
of considerable dimensions. General Cunning- 
ham says that if he is right in identifying 
Begram with the Kiulu-sa-pang of the Chine-se 
pilgrim, the true name of the place iniL‘»t 
have been Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, 
and not Cartana, as noted by Pliny. 'Fhe 
same form of the name is also fomid on a 
rare coin of Eukratides, with the legend 
Karisiye nagara, or “ eity of Kavisi,” which 
he has identified with the Kahisi of the buddhist 
chronicles, as the birthplace of raja Milindu. 
In another passage of the same chronicle, 
Milindu is said to have been born at Ahisanclra 
or Alexandria, the capital of the Yona, or 
Greek country. Kalasi must therefore have 
been either Alexandria itself or some place close 
to it. The latter corudiision agrees exactly 
with the position of Hegrain, which is only a 
few miles to the cast of Opian. Tlic apjiella- 
tion of Begram means, he believes, nothing 
more than “ the city” par excellence, as it is 
also applied to three other ancient sites in the 
immediate vicinity of great capitals, namely, 
Kabul, Jcllalabad and Peshawur. Masson de- 
rives its appellation from the Turki, be or hi, 
“ chief,” and the Hindi, gram or city, that is, the 
capital. But a more simple derivation would 
be from the Sanscrit vi, implying “ certain- 
ty,” “ ascertainment,” as in vijapa, victf^ry, 
which is only an emphatic form of jaya with 
the prefix in Vigrama, would therefore mean 
emphatically “ the city,” that is, the capital ; 
and Bigram wyuld be the Hindi form of the 
name, just ba, Bijaya is the spoken form of 
Vijaya. The plain of Begram is bounded by 
the Panjshir afld the Koh-i-daman rivers on the 
north and south ; by the Mahighir canal on the 
vest ; and on the east by the lands of Julgha, 
in the fork of the two rivers. Its' length, from 
Bayan, on the Mahighir canal to Julgha, is 
about 8 miles ; and its breadth, from Kilah 
Baland to Yuz l^hi is 4 miles. — Cunningham*8 
indent Geog, of lndia^pp„ 21-29, 237. 

OPIFIR, see Krishna. 


GPINI, Tam., Tkl. Opium. 

OPIO, Port., Sp. Otuumi. * 

OPIS, an ancient town on the Tigris, sup- 
posed to be marked by the ruins at Khafaji. 

OPIS, sec Kasra-i-shirin. 

OPIUM, Dan., Dut., Eno., Fr., Grr., JAt;, 
Bus., Sw. ' 


Afim, Afyun, Ar., Hind., Apium, Jav. ' 

Pkbs. Afyun, iApyun, MaiaV; 

Hapiura, Bai.i. I’fyiin, Curuppn, Malkal. 

Rurm. Shir-i-kush-kush, PsieS* 

(P-fu-yung; 0*pi-c«* Ohin. Opio, Port., Sp. 

Yang-yen ya-pi-cn, „ Makovi sok, Rtrs. 

Fii-yiing, Chasa, Apaynura, Sans. 

Valiniiosaft, Dan. Abiin, Sinoh. 

Mohnsaft, (tEU. Vallmo-anft, Sw. 

Opion ; Ai)hionion, (jIr. Apini, Tam. 

Dlim, Vfyiin, 15 uz. Abhini, Tbl. 

Oppin, It. Majiin, Turk. 


Opium is the concrete inspissated juice of 
the white poppy, Papaver somniferum and its 
varieties, obtained by making incisions in the 
capsules and collectiTig the exuding juice. The 
platii has been long known, and is perhaps one 
of the earliest described. It is a native of 
Western Asia and probably also of the South of 
Euroj)e, but it has been distributed over various 
countries. In British India, it is largely grown 
in Malwa, in the neighbourhood of Patna and 
Benares, in the Pan jab, in Assam, in Berar, in 
Guzorat, and in Mysore. The bulk of it is 
exported to China, Sumatra, Java and Burmah, 
hut the Rajput rac€\s and the Assamese upirit‘ 
largely. In Assam the wliole population from 
tlic bit by at the breast t«> the very few old men 
use opium, and in 1864-65 the population con- 
sumed 143,543 worth of that drug. Opium, 
it is said, was first introduced ii^p Assam in 
1 794 from Bengal when the British Indian troops 
assi^Sted the rajah against the Muttuck ; since 
then it lias sf)read over the whole country and 
deteriorat(‘d and enfeebled the population. 
The opium monojioly of the British Indian 
Government is deemed essentially n^essary as 
a source of revenue, but in its present form is a 
protection of the most intense description. It 
is a public patronage of tnwle in a confessedly 
deleterious production. In Bengal, cultivators 
are permitted to cultivate the poppy, but the 
juice must be sold to Government at a certain 
fixed price. It is manufactured into opium in' 
the Government factories at Patna and Benares • 
and then sent to Calcutta and sold by auction 
to merchants who export it to China. There, 
is no ixipfiy cultivation in the Madras and. 
Bombay presidencies, and the opium received 
at Bombay is brought, paid for under passes, . 
from the native states of Malwa and Guzerat. 
In the Panjab, opium is not made a Govern- 
ment monopoly as it is in Bengal ; the people 
are free to cultivate if they choose, only it 
ranks as a ** zabti” crop and has certain higher 
charges made upon it ; the sale of 
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tl^Py (quite a separate thing), bhang, The following table shows the quantities (as 

and charras, which are collectively termed far as can be ascertaineid) and the value of 

'' .C.l infill its, A V Ail all Tvlilia all . <« 


?;•' niaskarat,” is restricted, and these ai'ticles 
are subject to excise-duty. Opium used in 
the Panjab conies principally from Kulii, in 
the Himalaya, but is grown also in the jdains, 
specially in the district of Shahapore. 'J'lie 
poppy is, however, grown generally in the 
Pittijab, and a decoction, or infusion called 
^ p^t’ is made Iby steeping the unripe poppy 
head in water. Shahapore opium stalls at 
Lahore at 20s. per piuiid. In 1870 - 71 , opium 
to the value of Rn[)ees 44,400 was manufac- 
‘ tured in the Nundidroog Division of Mysore 
and 80 ca,ndies of opium were exported. We do 
hot know liow many pounds a Mysore candy of 
; opium contains, but two candies are in use in 
Bangalore, one of tbs. 500 and the other of 
lbs. 336-1 2 r4, and it would seem tf) be the lbs. 
500 weight that forms tlie oj)ium <*andy. In 
West Berar, the i>oppy is largely grown in the 
.Maiker, or, as it is now designated the lUd- 
.danah district. When w^c saw it growing 
between Maiker, Jatiiphal and Hassim, we then 
examined the processes for making o})ium in 
which the people were busily ot'cupied and 
exhibited an expertness betokening lidl ex- 
perience, we have passed throngli aiul through 
and crossed the Berar in every |)osssble direc- 
'^‘tion, and the impression left on our mind was 
‘lh%t the culture of cotton, cereals and oil seeds 
wbuld displace all other crops, but in 1870 71, 
544 acres of land in the Buldanah district wore 
under cultivation lor opium. In the eleven 
months from April 1871 to February 1872, tbs. 
8,688, or tops 3, cwts. 17, tbs. 04, were manu- 
factured in the Bangalore and Kolar <list.ricts. 

The gross revenues of British India in the 
eleven years 1861 to 1870, w’cre on average 
about X46, 000,000, of which opinin produced 
nearly a seventh part as will be show^n : 

Opium Revenue. Gross Revenue. 

.'30th April 1861 £ 6,676,750 i: 42,00.'1,2,34 

1862 6,350,269 43,820,472 

1863 8,056,476 45,14.3,752 

1 864 6,831 ,999 44,(U 3,032 

1865 7,361,405 45,652,807 

1866 8,518,204 • 48,9;i5,220 

31st March 1867 6,803,413 42,01 2, ,566 

1868 8,923,5(i8 48,429,644 

1860 8,453,365 49,085,255 

1870 7,053,098 50,70^1,604 

A large quantity of opium is exported, and 
in the following years to the values of 


1849 

1860 

1851 

1852 
1868 
1864 

1855 

1856 

1857 


£ 6,772,626 
6,073,395 
6,460,135 
«, 515, 214 
7,034,075 
6,437,098/ 
8,231,278 
6,200,871 
7,066,630 


1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


£ 9,106,635 
10,827,042 
9,054,394 
10,184,713 
10,563,912 
12,494,128 
10,766,093 
9,911,804 


Opium ox{x>rted from all India to all parts of 
the world from 1850-51 to 1860-Gl. 
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Though but little of die produce of British 
India is sent to Europe, in 1826 the imports of 
opium into the United Kingdom vere 79 
O 330 ' r 
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Ib8.f of wliich 28,329 lbs. were consumed in 
England. The imports and consumption in 
subsequent years are shown by the following 
figures : — 

Imports. Conaomed. Imports. Consumed. 


1827* 

.lbs. 113,140. 

.lb». 17,322 

1845.. 

lbs. 259,644. 

.IbB. 88,220 

1880. 

209,076. 

22,668 

1848. 

200,019. 

61,066 

1833. 

100,846. 

35,407 

1840. 

106,724. 

44,177 

130,794. 

88,943 

1850. 

126.318. 

42,324 

1889. 

196,247. 

41,632 

1851. 

118,024. 

50,682 

1842. 

72,373. 

47,432 

1852. 

205,780. 

62,521 


According to Mr. E. Thornton’s statistics, 
the production of opium in Bengal has in- 
creased cent, per cent, in the nine years 1840—41 
to 1848-49:— 

1840-41 Cheats. 17,858 1845-46 . Chests. 21,437 

1^41.42 18,827 1846-47 . „ 21,648 

1842 - 43 18,302 1847-48 „ 30,515 

1843- 44 .. 15,104 1848-49 . „ 36,000 

1844- 45 „ 18,350 

The chest is about 140 lbs., so that the jiro- 
d action in 1849 was 5,040,000 lbs. In India, 
the income from the opium monopoly is obtained 
by two principal means, namely, by a system 
of allowing the cultivation of the poppy by the 
natives of British India on account of Govern- 
ment, and by the impost of a heavy duty on 
opium grown and manufactured in foreign 
states, but brought in transit to a British port 
for exportation^ The former system obtains in 
Bengal, the latter in Bombay. Ac('-ordi ng to 
the statements published, Bengal opium yields 
a profit of 78. ikl. per lb., whilst the duty derived 
in Bombay presidency is only equal to a surplus 
of 5«. Sd. per lb. By these means the total 
revenue realised by the opium monopoly, in 
Bengal and Bombay, in the year 1849-50 
yielded .£3,309,637. 

The white variety of the poppy is that which 
is exclusively brought under cultivation for the 
production of the drug in India and Egypt, 
but in a poppy field flowers of all colours 
are to be seen. For the succcs.sful culture 
of opium a mild climate, plentiful irrigation, 
a rich soil, and diligent hasbandry are indis- 
pensable. One acre of well cultivated ground 
will yield from 70 lbs. to 100 tbs. of “ chick,” 
or insjfissated juice, the price of which varies 
from 63. to 123. a .pound, so that an acre 
will yield from £20 to .£60 worth of opium at 
one crop. Three pounds of chick will produce 
one pound of opium, from the third to a fifth of 
die weight being lost in evaporation. A chief 
chemical feature, which distinguishes Bengal 
opium from that of Turkey and Egypt, is the 
large proportion which the narcotine in the 
former bears to the morphia, and this propor- 
tion is constant in all seasons. It is a matter of 
importance to ascertain whether the treatment 
which tlie juice receives after its collection can 
influence in any way the amount of alkaloids, 
or of the other principles in opium. In Turkey 
jt is the custom to beat up the juice with saliva, 

Malwa it is immersed as collected in linseed 
whilst in Bengal it is brought to the required 


consistence by mere exposure to the air in the 
shade, though, at the same time, all the yr^rf... 
particles of the juice that will separate' are 
drained off, and used in making Dewah, or 
inferior o]>iuni. The lands selected for poppy 
cultivation are generally situated in the vicinity 
of villages where the facilities lor manuring ana 
irrigation are great. In such situations an^;. 
when the soil is rich, it is frequently tM 
practice with the cultivators fiO take a crop dif 
Indian corn, maize, or vegetables off the groAnd^ 
during the rainy .season, ai/d after the removal ’ 
of this in September, to dre.ss and manure the 
ground for the subsequent poppy sowings. In 
other situations, however, and when the soil is 
not rich, the poppy crop is the only one taken 
off the ground during the year, and from the 
coinrnenoerncnt of the rains in June or July, 
until October, the ground is dre.ssed and cleaned 
by .successive plonghings and weedings, and 
manured to the extent which the means of the 
cultivator will jiorinit. In the final prepara- 
tion of the land in October and November, the 
.soil, after being well loosened and turned ^up 
by the plough, is crushed and broken down by. 
the passage of a heavy log of wood, over its 
surface, and it is in this state ready for sowing. 
The aiufjunt of produce from various lands 
differs considerably. Under very favourable 
cinnunstances of soil and season, as much as 
twelve or even thirteen seers (26 lbs.) of 
standard oj)ium may be obtained from each 
biggah of 27,225 .square feet. Under less 
favorable conditions the turn-out may not exceed 
three oj* four seers, but the usual amount of 
produce varies from six to eight seers per biggah. 
The chemical examination of different soils in 
connection with tlieir opium-producing powers, 
presents a field for profitable and interesting 
inquiry ; nor is the least important part of the 
investigation that whicli has reference to varia- 
tions in the proportions of the alkaloids (especi- 
ally the morphia and narcotinc), which occur 
in opium produced in various localities. At- 
mospheric causes exert a certain influence in 
determining these variations is probable ; they 
iiitluence the .amount of produce, and cause 
alterations in the physical appearance of the 
drag, these are facts well known to every culti- * 
vator : thus the effect of dew is to facilitate the ' 
flow of the juice from the wounded capsule, 
rendering it abundant in quantity, but causing 
it at the same time to be dark and liquid. Ai;i> 
easterly wind (which in India is usually con-- 
comitant with a damp state of atmosphere), - 
retards the flow of juice and renders it dail: ;; 
and liquid. A moderate westerly wind, with 
dew at night, form tha atmospheric conditioiui 
most favourable for collection, both as FQgarde 
the quantity and quality of the exudation. If, 
however, the westerly wind (which is an ex- 
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K ^v^ejgii'^ly dry wind) blow violently, the exudation dysentery, rheumatidm, but generally in com* 
eapsules is sparing. Whilst the effect biuation with other medicines. In d. 1735 
of tneteorological phenomena in producing the opium a. recognized product of the pre. 
i Above* results are well marked, their action in lecture of Yung-chang in the west of the pro- 
> altering the relative proportions of the chemical vince of Yunnan. Since the year 1859 the 
' constituents of the juice of the poppy plant is floppy has been grown to produce opium in the 
Y more obscure, and it is highly probable that the provinces of Honan and Shensi, and it was 
^ chemical composition of the soil plays a Uiost introduced into Sechuen from India and Tibet 
: important part in this respect. Dr. O’Shaugh- in the middle of the 18th century. Fully one- 
hessy publishe^the results of his analysis of half of the best arable land in Se’chuen is 
Spel^imens of opium from the different divisions believed to be given up in spring to the bearing 
of Behar agency, which are worthy of much of an annual crop of poppy ; probably seven- 
attention. In the opium fi’n^ii eight divisions tenths of the dw'ellers in towns in Sech’uen, 
of the agency, he found tlie quantity of morphia are habitual oj)iurn smokem, and more than one 
to range from 1| grains to 3^ per cent., and ' half of the country people have fallen victims 
the amount of the narcotine to vary from | to this seductive and injurious habit. Indian 
'grain to 3^ gi-ains per cent., the consistence of opium, Kung-kau or Kwang-t’u is being re- 
, the various specimens being between 75 -and 79 placed by tlie native drug, although the price 
per cent. In the opium from the Hazarcc- of tlie lor mcr, and its name for better flavour 
oaugh district (the consistence ofthe drug being are still kept up by the native preference lor it. 
77), he found 4^ per cent, of morphia and 4 Sech’uen opium, called Chuen’tu, is produced to 
per cent, narcotine ; whilst from a specimen of the extent of 6,000 piculs annually, and, in 
Patna garden opium he extracted no less than gi^od years, can be produced at half the price 
10| per cent, of morphia, and 6 per cent, of of the Indian drug. The drug is made to 
narcotine, the consistence of the drug being 87. imitate the Malw'a and other forms of Indian 
With respect the last specimen, Dr. opium, and yields 6*J)4 per cent, of morphia. 
O’Shaughnessy mentions that the poppies which It is liable to lie adulterated with mud, sesamum 
produced it were irrigated three times during and hemp seeds, and an cixtract from the fruit 
j the season, and that no manure Wiis employed of Sopliera japonica, but is positively less 
upon the soil. It is much to be regretted that extensively tampered with than foreign opium 
' these interesting results were not coupled with in general. The best Sech-uen drug comes 
an analysis of the soils from which the speci- from Kai-chau and Pi-hien, and of the extract 
mens^were produced, for to chemical variations used lor smoking, called Yen-kaii and Sliiih- 
in it must be attributed the widely different yen, the KSech’uen opium yields more than the 
results recorded above. Opium as a medicine Indian product. Yunnan opium and that from 
bas been used from the earliest ages ; but when IJ^wei-cliau, are cmlled Nan-t’u, and, by the Cln- 
it was first resorted to as a luxury, it is impossible nese are all derisively spoken of as dirt, or as 
’ to state. Such mast have happened from the Yoh-t’u, medicinal earth. This is a good quality 
earliest ages, as it happens daily in the present ; of drug, but is perhaps not better than that from 


but as a national vice it was not known until 
the spread of mahomedanisin, when, by the 
tenets of that reformer, wine and fermented 
liquors being prohibited, opium came in their 
stead along with the bang* or hasheesli (made 
from hemp), coffee and tobacco. From the Arabs 
the inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago most 
probably imbibed their predilection for opiiun, 
although their particular manner of asiiig it has 
e^vidently been derived from the Chinese, 
phina, where at present it is so extensively 
U$ed, cannot be said to have indulged long in 
the vice. Previous to 1767 the number of 
(^ests Imported did not exceed 200 yearly ; 
now the average is 50,000 to 60,000. In 
1773, the East India Company made their 
first venture in opium, and in 1796 it was 
declared ^ crime to smoke opium. 

Opium has been known in China at least ever 
since the Mongol dynasty. During the Ming 
; (dynasty it came into more genersd use as. an I 
^;A8tringent and sedative medicine, in diarrheea, j 


Kan-suh province. The opium from Kan-suh, 
Shensi and Shansi is called Si-t’u, and yields a 
good extract. A large quantity of opium, 
some of it of a very inferior kind is produced in 
Honan province and largely consumed on the 
spot. IJiug-cliiiig-hien, and places in Hwang- 
chau-fu, all in Hupeh, produce the drug : 
Manchuria, and in fact all parts of the Chinese 
empire, produce more or less of this crop, 
which is sown in the tenth month, and is 
secured by the third month of the next year. 
The drug used in smoking is prepared on a 
large scale by mixing the ashes of the opium- 
pipes with the raw opium, which facilitate the 
making of the watery infusion ; this is filtered 
and then evaporated to the consistence of a 
thin extract which is coi^bustible in the opium 
pipe held in the fiame of a small lamp. Water 
dissolves from one-half * to three-fourths of 
ordinary opium, but nothing is lost by 
Chinese manipulator. The extract is usually 
made by the keepers of the opium salooons, 
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irho are heavUy t^ed W squeezed. Bich 


people and buddbist piiests make their own ^las been published. The ayei*age receipts ^ii^e 
extracts. The burning of this extract, in an 2,30,43,550-15-84. 


extracts. 

incomplete manner as is carefully practised by 
the Chinese, yields a smoke, containing sundry 
incomprehensible eiiipyreumatic compounds 
unknown to the chemist, but producing by 
absorption into the pulmonary vessels a sooth- 
ing torpor. The person about to use the 
pipe lies down and lights the drug at the 
flame of a candle, the shrivelled skin of the 
emaciated confirmed opium smoker fills out 


1845*55, in respect of their opium .monopoly, 

jd. 

■81 


Rs. As. 

1845- 40 1,98,82,577 8 

1846- 47 2,09,61,421 7 

1847- 48 1,74,51,890 6 

J 848-49 2,40,27,136 12 

1849-50 2,51,83,494 15 

185f)-51 2,23,72,676 7 

1851- 52 2,74,47,805 8 

1852- 53 2,73,89,125 8 

1853- 54 2,32,44,991 6 

1854- 55 2,18,74,489 12 




AV'ith a soft warmth, the brc?athing becomes full, I ^ ^ t ^ 

1 1 j i- II 1 • X- * ’ Opinni IS consumed in difiercnt ways. In Great 

the pulse slow and full, and in a few minutes i>^, . . . . , , . r i ^ a 

^ * . • 1 i.- • rni ! Britain it is eitlicr used m a solid state, made 

there is a seeming loss of consciousness, llie • • ^ i. • xi i i 

^ J . ... into pills, or a tincture 111 the shape of laudanum, 

moderate use of the opium pipe is not inconi- r • T* i • ^ 1 * 11*1 

“ 1 J Insidiously It IS given to children under a variety 

patiblc with the health of those who practise .. , ’ j* 

f An 1 j ^ 1 * 4 .^ .1 .. «f quack lornis, such as “ Godfrey s cordial,” 

it. AVhen smoked to such an extent as that » ^ t t i- • • 'xi j- 

: , ^1 ! &c. In India the pure opium ls cither dis- 

its use becomes a positive necessity, there fol- i , , . , 1 ^1 n j • 4 . 

, , r r-L* I T X* " 3 1 i solved in water and so used, or rolled into 

ow.s a loss of volitional, digestive and sexual l A- 

j n 111 1 I rails. It IS there a common native practice to 

power, or in other words, the gradual legrada- . 1 1 1 1 * v 

^ m 1 1 1 1 • ive it to cliililren when very young, by 

tion of the man. Hie habit can be and is j , . . 1 i o* 

- nil /r x* *41 niotlicrs, wlio rcciuire to work and cannot at 

frerpiently broken off. [ he use ot aiiiiiiomated Lt ' n • rt* • t . 


China given to 


valerian tincture, the employ men t of mix 
vomica and other tonics, tlie temporary smok- 
ing of the powdered nxit of the Aucklaiidia 
costus and above all the regular provision of 
wliolesome ftKid for both body and mind are 
among the plans which may be adopted, 
along with occasional disciplinary measures for 
the cure of the habit. Prcpai'ed opium is ex- 
ported from China. 

The number of persons in 
the consumption of opium was estimated, in 
1 S37, at three millions, and the average quan- 
tity smoked by each individual is about 17 J 
grains a day. The consumption of Indian 
opium (independent of Turkey opium) in 
China has gradually increased from 3,2 10 chests 
in 1817, to 9,969 chests in 1827, and about 
40,000 chests in 1837, valued at 25,0t)0,000 
dollars. By the year 1850, it reached 50,000 
to 60,000 diests. The Indian Government 
derived the following gross revenue from opium 
sent to China : — 


1856-57 X* 5,01 1,525 1866-67 £6,701,928 

1861- 62 „ 6,282,088 1867-68 „ 8,923,536 

1862- 63 „ 7,938,608 1868-69 „ 8,453,^65 

1863- 64 ,,6,685,464 1869-70 ,,7,9.53,800 

1864- 65 ,,7,232,275 1870-71 ,,6,922,281 

1865- 66 ,,8,435,745 

The opium shipped to China from India for 
following yeai-s was : — 

1820 Bengal Opium, 3,591 Malwa Opium, 2,278 
1830 Chests. 7,443 Chests. 42,850 
18.35 14,851 12,933 

1840 18,965 18,321 

1845 2M57 20,660 

1846 20,000 19,063 

1847 21,6.50 20,523 

1848 28,1X10 17,490 

1849 „ .36,Qf)0 „ 18,632 

A return of the receipts and expenditure of 
the East India Company during the 10 years 
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the same time nurse their oflspring. In China 
it is either smoked or swallowed in the shape 
of Tye. In Baliy it is first adulterated with 
China paper, and then rolled up with the fibres 
of a particular kind of plantain. It is then 
inserted into a bole made at the end of a small 
bamboo, and smoked. In Java and Sumatra 
it is often mixed with sugar and the ripe fruit 
of the plantain. In Turkey it is usually taken 
ill pills, and tliase wlio do so, avoid drinking 
any water after swallowing them, as this is said 
to produce violent colics ; but to make it more 
palatable, it is sometimes mixed with syrups or 
thickened juices ; in this form, however, it is 
less intoxicating, and resembles mead. It is 
then taken with a .spoon, or is dried in small 
cakes, with the words “ xMa-sha-Allah,” im-, 
printed on them. ^ When the dose of two or 
tlirec drachms a day no longer produces the 
beatific intoxication, so eagerly sought by the 
opiophagi, they mix the opium with other 
drugs. It then acts as a stimulant. In addi- 
tion to its being used jn the shape of pills, it is 
frequently mixed with hellebore and hemp, and 
forms a mixture known by the name of ina-. 
joon, whose properties are different from that 
of opium, and may account in a great measure 
for the want of similitude in the effect of the 
drug on the 'i’urk and the Chinese. In Sing^ir 
pore and China the refuse of the chandu, th|f 
prepared extract of opium, is used by the* 
lower classes. This extract, when consumed/ 
•leaves a refuse, con.^jisting of charcoal, empy- , 
reumatic oil, some of the salts of opium, and a 
part of the chandu not coii.sumed. One 
ounce of chandu gives nearly half an ounce of 
this refuse, called Tye, or Tinco. This is 
smoked and swallowed by the poorer classes, 
who only pay half the price of chandu for it. 
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smoked it yields a fui^ther refuse called tion consists in re-di^Ying t)iur fired opium in 
^V ^am-shing^ and this is even used by the stilki a large quantity of water, and boiling it in 
feipoorer, although it contains a very small quan- copper vessels till it be reduced to the consist- 
; tity of the narcotic principle. Sam shing, cnce of the chandoo of the shops, the degree of 
however, is never smoked, as it cannot furnish tenacity being the index of its complete pre, 
any smoke, but is swallowed, and that not un- paration, which is judged of by drawing it out 
. frequently mixed with arracks by slips of bamboo. The quantity of chandoo 

Chandoo is the extract of opium which is ^taiued by the soft opii^ is aW 75 per cent. 
?lmployed in opium-smoking. The opium, as gross opium, that is, including 

receivtl at Siii|ipore from Calcutta, is in boxes *^>0 the bark, the proportion is not 

containing forty halls, each of the me of a 321b. more than from 50 to 54 i»r cent. In thi, 
cannon shot. These balls are enclosed in a lengthened seething process, the chandoo or ex- 
■ husk of compressed poppy leaves, and contain becomes less irritating and more soporific, 

Sa certain quantity of moist opium inside, but vegetable matter the min and oil, the ex- 
which, in this state, is unfit for consumption, tractive matter and a little opium being all 
for which it is prepared by four processes, in thrown out in the rel use matter. By the seething 
the following manner: About three or four oil and resin are almost eniircly 

- o’clock in tlie morning, fires ar6 lighted, and, dissipated, m that the chandoo or extract, as 
" aa the first process, a ball is divided into two conipared wth the crude opium, is less irritating 

equal halves by one man, who .scoops out, with and more soporific. I he quantity of cliandno 
his fingers, the soft part inside, and throws it obtain^l Irom the soft opium is about 7r> por 
into an earthen dish; frequently, during the cent. ; but Irom the gro.ss opium, that is, inrhid- 
operation, moistening and washing his hands in “‘o *1*® epium and the linsk, the proportion is 
another vessel, the water of which is carefully more than troiii 50 to 54 per cent, 
preserved, into which, also is tlirown the hard- China, where, at present, opium is extensively 

ened poppy leaf-husks, when all the removable used, cannot he said to have indulged long in 
opium is obtained. In the second operation, the the vice ; all the early 'writers on that country 
husks are boiled until all their adhering opium is are silent as to its use, except in medicine, 
dissolved, and then strained through a double “ Opium is iu truth a medicine, and projierly 
filter of cloth and China paper. The strained it animates, purilies the breath, and dispels 
" . fluids arc then mixed with the opium that was noxious vapours, its nature is very clearly 
scooped out in the firat operation, and boiled explained in the work of Lina chin. He calls 
down in a large iron pot to the consistence of thislierb the internal support.’^ During the reign 
treacle. The refuse is dried and sold to Clunese, of tlie emperor Kicn Lung, who reigned from 
who adulterate good opium with it, and the 1733 to 1790, a tariff was regularly established, 
filter paper is used by the Chinese as an external and the duty fixed at three taels for 100 catties 
application in affections of the lower bowels, and 2 taels, 4 macc and 5 candarines for fees. 
In the third operation the dissolved treacle-lrke Previous to 1767 the number of chests imported 
is seethed over a charcoal fire, strong and did not exceed two hundred yearly. In 1776 
steady, but not fierce temperature, during the East India Company made their first ven- 
which it is worked, spread out, and again and ture in opium, and in 1796 it was declared a 
again worked up to expel the water but pre- crime to smoke opium, since then, in spite of 

- vent it burning. When brought to the proper pains and penalties, edicts, and warnings, 
consistence, it is divided into half a dozen lots, the consumption increased, until in lS37 it 
each of which is spread like a plaster on a nearly had reached the enormous extent of 40,000 
flat iron pot, to the depth of from half to three- chests, valued at twenty-five millions of 
quarters of an inch, and then scored in all Dollars. From this rapid increase within 
(Ur^ctions to allow the equal application of heat, the last eighty years, it is but fair to con- 
One pot after another is then placed over the jecture that the use of the drug was, pre- 
fife, turned rapidly round, then reversed, so as vious to that time, limited to medical purposes, 
^ expose the opium itself to the full heat of the and that, however long it may have been culti- 
fed fire. This is repeated tliree times, the vated in the Chinese province of Yunnan, its 

and proper heat being judged by the use was far from universal. Even in that 
workman from the aroma and colour. In this province the cultivation must have been limitedi 
part of the process the greatest delicacy is de- as Major Burney, in a letter dated Ava, 1831, 
..manded, for a little more or less fire would says, “From the Arabs 4;he inhabitants of the 
destroy the morning’s work, or 300 or more Eastern Archipelago most probably imbibed 
dollars worth of opium. Tlie head- workmen their first prediliction for opium, although their 
in Singapore are men who have learned their particular manner of using it has evidently 
! trade in China, and from their great experience been derived from the Chinese. Dampier 
ire paid very high wages. The fourth opera- states that the use of opium in his time was 
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md widely ex1knded» and could not there- 
Ijre'have been recently acquired. He states 
that in 1688 he took in at Acheen from 300 to 
400 pounds oi’ opium to trade witli at Malacca, 
irhere he disposed of it privately, as it was 
prohibited. From Malacca, he says, ships were 
accustomed to take it to the difierent Malay 
states and exchange it for .pepper and other 
articles of produce. Mr. Bruce, Superintendent 
of Tea culture in Assam, in alliLsioii to the opiinn- 
smokevsays, the Assamese “will steal, sell hispro- 
• perty, his children, the mother of his children, 
and finally even commit murder for it.” Mr. 
Marsden says, “ the use of opium amongst the 
people of Sumatra is a s-pecies of luxury tliatall 
ranksadopt, according to their ability, and which 
when once become habitual, it is almost im- 
jK)ssiblc to shake off.” »Sir Standord KafHes 
gives it as his oi^inioii “ that the use of opium 
is so much more dangerous because a person wlio 
is once addicted to it, can never leave it off.” 

Of the period when tlic puppy beca me an ob jet?t 
of culture, for the manufacture ot* opium, we 
have not the least information. Whatever may 
be the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, 
it may be asserted that its abuse is comparative- 
ly recent, or not more than a few centuries back. 
In non§ of the ancient heroic poems of Hin- 
dust’han is it ever alluded to ; the guest is often 
mentioned in them as welcomed by the mun- 
war piala, or ‘ cup of greeting,’ but nowhere 
by the uml-pani, or ‘ infused opiate,’ which has 
usurped the place of tlie phool-ra-arrac, or 
‘ essence of flowers.’ Before, however, the art of 
extracting the properties of the poppy, as at pre- 
sent, was practised, Rajpoots used the opiate in 
its crudest form, by simply bruising the capsules, 
which they steeped a certain time in water, 
afterwards drinking the infusion, to which they 
give the name of tejarro, and not unfrcquently 
pos, ‘ the poppy.’ This x>roctice still prevails 
in the remote parts of Rajp<K)tana, where 
either ignorance of the more reflned process, 
prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain 
old habits. The culture of opium was at first 
confined to the do-abeli, or tract between the 
Chumbul and Sepra, from their sources to their 
junction ; but although tradition has preserved 
the fact of this being the original looppy-nursery 
of Central India, it has long ceased to be the 
only place of the poppy’s growth, it having 
spread not only throughout Malwa, but into 
various parts of Rajpootana, especially Me war 
and Harouti. But though all classes, Koombi 
and Jat, and Baniah. and Brahman, try the cul- 
ture, all yield the palm of siqjjjrior skill to the 
Koombi, the original cultivator, who will ex- 
h*act one-fifth more from the plant tlian any of 
bis competitors. It is a singular fact, that the 
cultivation of opium increased in the inverse 
ratio of general jjrosperity ; and that as war. 


pestilence and famUie, augmented their 
fence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so did the 
culture of this baneful weed appear to, thrive. 
The predatory system, wliich succeedied Mogul 
des}K)tism, soon devastated this fair region, and 
gradually restricted agricultural pursuits to the ; 
richer hiu-vests of barley, wheat and gram ; tiU .: 
at length even these were confined to a 
snstenan(;6 for the families of the cultiva' 
who then Ibund a substitute in the pof^py. 
From the small extent of its culture, he was 
able to watch it, or to pay for its protection 
from pillage ; this he could not do ibr his corn, 
which a troop of horse might save him the 
trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constructed to show that the 
maximum of oppression in Mewav, was the 
maximum of the culture of the poppy in Malwa. 
Kmigration commenced in S. 1840 (a. n. 1784) ; 
it w^as at its heiglit in S. 1 8/56 (a. j). 1800), and 
went on gradually dex)opulating that country 
until S. 1874 (a. d. 1818). Its eoasumptioh, 
of course, kex)t pace witli its production, it> 
having found a vent in foreign markets. The 
districts to Avhich the emigrants fled were those 
of Mmidisore, Kachrode, Oneil and others, situ- 
ated on the feeders of the Chumbul, in its 
course through lower Malwa. There they 
enjoyed comi>airative protection and kind treat- 
ment, under Appa Saheb and his lather, who 
were long the larmers-gencral of these fertile 
lands. It could not be expected, however, that 
the new settlers should be allowed to participate 
in the lands irrigated by wells already excavat- 
ed ; but Ajipa advanced funds, and appointed 
them lands, all fertile though neglected, in 
which they excavated wells for themselves.. 
They abandoned altogether wlieat and barley, 
growing only mukhi or ‘ Indian corn,’ for food, 
which requires no irrigation, and to wdiich the 
l^PPy s^i^^c'cds in rotation ; to these and the 
sugar-cane, all their industry was directed. The 
process of cultivation in lifijputana was as fol- 
lows : When the crops of Indian corn (mukhi) or 
of hemp (sunn) are gathered in, the stalks are 
rooted up and burned ; the field i.s tiicn flooded, 
and, when sufficiently saturated^ ploughed up* 

It is then copiously manured with cowdiliig^ 
which is deemed the best for the purpose ; but 
even this has undergone a preparatory operand 
tion, or chemical decomposition, being kept in 
a hollow ground during tlie rair>y season, anj; 
often agitated with long poles, to allow the hpat 
to cvaxx>rjite. In this state it is spread t>ver the 
fields and plouglied in. Tliose who do' not 
keep kine, and cannot afford, to x)urclia9e 
manure, procure flocks of goats and sheep, and 
pay so much a night for having them penned, 
in the fields. The land being ploughed and 
harrowed at least six or seven times, until the 
soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into beds, 
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^l&d-.iilight eiribaiikinents ai« formed to fapilitate 
?'Hiwigation. The poppy seed is then thrown in, the^^ 
' Selds are again inundated ; and the seventh 
^ay following, this is repeated to saturation. 
On the seventh or ninth, but occasionally not 
tin til the * eleventh day, the plant springs up ; 
ipld on tho^twchty-fifth, when it has i)ut forth 
leaves, and begins to look withered, they 
ipiter it once more. As soon as this moisture 
dries, women atld childern are turned into the 
fields to thin the plants, leaving them about 
eight inches asunder, and loosening the earth 
. around them with iron spuds. The plant is at 
.-this stage about three imihes high. A month 
latet, it is watered moderately, and when dry, 
the earth is hgain turned up and loosened. 
The fifth water is given in about ten days 
. mote; two days afier which, a tlowcr appears 
" here and there. This is the signal for another 
watering, called ‘ the fiower-watering after 


twenty rupees per tuttni oi: one hundred and 
twelve (cutcha) maunds. Onebefega ofMalwa 
land, of the measure Shahjehani (when the 
jureeb# or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will 
yield from five to fifteen seers of opium-juice 
each seer being forty-five salimshahi rupees in 
weight, the medium is reckoned a good produce. 
The cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state de- 
scribed, to the speculator, at the price current 
of the day. The purchaser puts it into cotton 
bags of three folds, and carries it home. Hav- 
ing obtained the leaves of the poppy, he spreads 
them in a heap of two or three inches in depth 
and thereon dej^osits the opium, the balls of 
fifteen rupees’ weight each, which arc allowed 
to remain five months for the purpose of 
evaporation. If the milk has been thin, or 
treated with oil, seven parts in ten will remain ; 
but if good and pure, eight. Tlie beoparri 
(speculators) then sell it, cither for home-coii- 


which, in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, all the ! sumption in Hajpootana, or for exportation, 
flowers burst their cells. When about half the i From the year 8. 1840 (a.d. 1784) to S. 1857 


flowers 

petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants sulli- ; (a.u. 1801), the 
ciently to moisten the earth, and so(jn the rest ^ 

of the flowers drop olf, leaving the bare cai)snlc, 
which rapidly increases in bulk. In a short 
period, when scarcely a flower remains, a 
whitish powder collects outside the capsule, 
which is the signal for immediate api:)lication of 
' the lancet. The field is now divided into thr< 
parts, in one of which operations commonec 
The cutting-instrument consists of three prongs, 
d^icatc points, around which cotton thread is 
bound to prevent its making too deep an inci- 
sion, and thus causing the Tapiid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule. The wound is made 
from the base upwards, and the milky juice 
which exudes coagulates outside. Kacli plant 


(a. I). 1784) lo o. ijso/ 
market-price of the crude 


opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen to 
twenty-one salimshalii rupees per durri, a mea- 
sure of five pucka seers, each seer being the 
weight of ninety salimshahi rupees. This was 
the price of the drug by the grower in the first 
stage, and a better criterion than that of tl: 
manufu(d.iirer in its prepared state. In the 
year 8. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees; in 
8. 1800 to twenty-seven, gradually increasing 
till 8, 1805 (a.I). 18t)9), when it attained its 
maximum of forty-two, or an advance of one 
Jiundrcd and seventy per cent, above the price 
of the year a.d. 1784 ; after wdiicli it gradu- 
ally fell, until 8. 1870 (A.i). 1804), when it 
was so low as twenty-nine. In S. 1878 it had 


is thrice pierced, on throe successive days, the | again risen to tliirty-llirce, and in 8. 1784-5, 
operation commencing as soon as the sun begins I when its transit lo the ports of 8ind and (luzc- 
to warm. In cold mornings, wlien it congeals 1 rat was unmolested (whence it 'was exported 
tapidly, the coagulation is taken otf w ith a 1 to C’hina and the Arcliipelago), it had reached 
scraper. The fourth morning, each plant is j ihirt.y-ciglit and tliirty-nine, where in (8. 187d 
once more pierced, to ascertain that n<» juice ►r a.d. 1820) it stood. In Kauthul (which in- 
remams. On each morning this extract is iin- dudes Pcrtabgurh Deola),or the tracts^upon the 
mersed in a vessel of linseed oil, to ])rcvent it Myhie river, opium was, about a. d. 1820, 
frjipi drying up. The juice being all collected, | cultivated to a great extent, and adulterated 
remains only the seed. The caps in an extraordinary manner. This being sold 

^erefore broken off and carried to the barn, j in China as Mahva opium, had greatly lessened 


where they arc spread out u[)oii the ground; 
a little water is sprinkled over them, and being 
itovered' with a cloth, they roniain till the 
inoming, vhen the cattle tread out tlie seed, 
which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is 
burnt, lest the cattle shoidd eat them, as even 
in this stage they are poisonous. Poppy 
oil is more used for the lamp than any 
other in Mewai*. They calciilate a maund 
(of forty seers, ^ or about seventy-five pounds 
weight) of seed for every two seers of milk. 
The price of seed, in Colonel Tod’s time, was 
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the value of the drug in that market. The 
adulteration was ^managed as follows : a pre- 
paration of relined goor (molasses) and gum, 
in ccpial proportion, is added to half its quan- 
tity of ojnate coagulum ; the mass is then put 
into cauldrons, and after being well amalga- 
mated by boiling, it is' taken out, and w'hen 
sulliciently dry is well beaten, and put into 
cotton bags, which are sewn up in green hides, 
and exported to Muska-mundi. The Gosaens 
of these parts were the chief contractors for 
this impure opium, which was reckoned pecu- 
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that state is issued under the name of AW ' 
karee’* to the licensed dealers of tlie baisaan* 
Lastly, the finest opium which can be procured 
is set apart for medical purposes, and allowed ; 
to lose by evaporation nearly the entire of Ita. 
'water. The Chinese investment opium is of a 
rich chcsniit colour, translucent at the edges pf 
thin masses, tears into portions with ragp^ 
!!rthe plains it would suit hill opium well ; but | margins ; its structure is granular, its taste ! 

iron sc^s to be an essential ingredient in ' ^ - n -i u-- —j 

opium 


vpa u^ver consumed in 

a., popp,. 

care shoufdlbe taken to avoid calcareous soils ; 
the lo88 lime there is m the soil the better for 
the poppy- Himalaya the opium is not 

«*own on calcareous soils, but in soila which 
Imtain much iron, sand, and some clay — poor 

qnils in fact — and if such soil is to he met with 
^ ij i,:n : n . ^ 

and bitter, its smell rich, peculiar, and 

soils. Perhaps the hills near the Raj- able ; if a small portion be rubbed between 
inahal would afford such soil — any red soil, be the finger and thumb for a few seconds, it 
it in the hills or plains, contains iron, and will draw's out into long colourless threads, and^ 
do for poppy ; but the higher above the sea, I'rom the number, fineness, and tenacity of : 
the better is the opium. these threads the Chinese form their firat esti- 

« mate of the value of the drug. The abkaree, 

, ,1 1 . • or Bengal bazaar opium 18 more solid than the 

Chinese investment drug, of a darker colour, 
and often oi‘ a heavy aseescent smell. For the 
Chinese investment the opium is made into 


Tow'ards the end of March when the plant is near- 
ly ripe the bleeding of the capsules takes place. 

This operation is performed in the evening, and 

consistsof tracing four parallel lines with a sharp . • • lu' j i j- 

Liilc or shell, penetrating the epicarp and ear- eitch contmnmg 4 lbs., and enveloped m 

cocarp ofthe capsule: a milky juice immediate- “ petals of the poppy, ^nd . 

ly cxvides and its flow is promoted by the dc- I %'8l«tmatcd w.th a paste made ol opium and 
^«ition of dew during the night; each set of I "ater (Lewa 


hicisions yields on an average one grain of 
opium. This is removed the ensuing morning, 
and the incisions repeated so long as any milk 
flows. The whole of the opium collected daily 
and 'which is necessarily mingled with variable 
proportions of dew, is mixed together in earthen 
or wooden vessels. Should the (piantity of dew 
have been excessive, U partial solution of the 
opium occurs, and an exudation oi' drops of a 
black, shining liquid (Pasewa) occ.urs on the j 
siirlacc of the opium. This pasew^a contains j 
many of the active principles nf the drug, and j 


rhe abkarco opium is also 
vended in balls weighing 2 lbs. covered by strips 
of a coarse kind of silk cemented by a mucilage 
of guiu. The medicinal opium is solid, 
brittle in the cold season, of a brown colour, 
and fine smell. The medicinal drug is packed ' 
with great care in 4 lb. and 2 lb. squares^ 
covered with layers of Uilc, and further defend- 
ed by a case of brown wax, | an inch in thick- 
ness. Besides the above, several kinds of 
opium arc to be met with even in Indian com- 
merce— that 1‘rom Malwah demands most atten- 


should be mixed 'with it again, to secure the 
uniform power of the mass. 'Flie pr»qjortiou ot 
]»asew-a is often much increased by the fraudu- 
lent admixture of water by the growers, in 
ln)pc of having their opium purchased by the 
gross 'weight. Wlien brouglit to the factories, 
the opium is usually of the consistence ot 64 
to 68, that is, containing that proportion of 
solid matter per TOO. It is then placed in 
large tanks of brickw'ork, or in w^hhIou rats, 
w'itli the upper surface exposed to the air. 
From these reservoirs, portions are daily rc- 
niovcd and exposed on 'wooclen trays three 
inches deep by four feet long and tw'o broad ; 
evaporation takes place under such circum- 


Jlah ih opium , — There arc many varieties 
of this i)[)ium, some of which the Bengal Com- 
mittee who investigated the drugs, had oppor- 
tunities of examiiAiig through the means of 
Dr. Morehead of Bombay. The specimens were 
on the average, 14 lb. in weight, hard, brittle, 
oiitainiiig from five to ten per cent, of mois- 
ture, mixed with fragments of leaves and seeds, 
and iinpri'gnated with oil, apparently med in 
the collection ; the colour was almost a rusty 
brnwii, the odour very pt)werful, and taste^\u- 
tenscly bitter and lasting. . f ^ 

Preparation in Asia Mimr, — Men, woio^lin^ 
and cliildren, a few days after the fiower falls 
from the poppies, proceed to the fields, and with 


stances with tolerable rapidity, and the opium j a shell scratch the capsules, wait twenty-four 
eventually reaches the consistence of 70 — the j hours, and collect the tears, which amount to 
standard of the factory for the Chinese invest- two or three grains in weight from each cap- 
ment. The degree of inspissation is estimated sule. These being collected and mixed with : 
on the purchase of the drug, ^ well as during the scrapings of the shells, worked up with 
its subsequent evaporation, by drying average saliva and surrounded by dried leaves, it is' then 
portions of 100 grains each, on a metallic sold, but, generally speaking, still more adul- 
table heated to 208° by steam. A sufficient terated with cow s dung, sand, gravel, petals of 
quantity of opium, average quality is per- fiowers, &c. 

nutted to attain the consistence of 80° and in Difterent kinds of opium are known in the 
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f V^arkets of Europe and Asia. M; Bcrtliemot, 

! Jin a paper published in the Journal de Phar-' 
?' macio/' 1838, describes three 
principal kinds of opium known in Europe, viz. : 

AUxaaidrian opium^ is in small, very dry 
. pieces, enveloped iii fragments of leaves, of a 
very deep brown colour, clean and shining 
feseture, of faintly virose smell. 

opium in in two forms, usnal- 
fy in flattened morsels contoined in large leaves, 
sometimes rather 8<^ft, occasionally dry and 
brittle, softening between the fingtn-s, and trans- 
lucent when pressed into thin layers. Tlie 
Smell is stronger than the Alexandrian opium, 
and is deemed a suificient distinguishing sign 
. between both. 

Symma opimn, is either in flat pieces, or 
roundish balls ; one kind is very dry, wrap- 


tian opium more any' ^o^^ 
colour is that of lunatic aloes, and in the 
quantity of morphia it is inferior to the pres 
ceding, but in the strength of tlic mass it ig 
said by one of its most extensive cultivators to 
be superior. 

French and German opium, require no 
particular remarks. The French are cultivat- 
ing the poppy in Algeria, from which they get 
opium giving a small percentage of* morphia. 

Trebizond or Persian opium, is sometimes 
met with of a very inferior quality in the form 
of cylindrical sticks, which by pressure have 
become angular. 

Indian &pium^ of commerce, is of four kinds, 
Cutch, Malwa, Patna and Benares, but it is 
also made in Berar and in Mysore. Of* these 
Cutch is but little known. It occurs in 


ped up in large leaves, ol shining fracture, ro<l- . fj^iall cakes covered with leaves, and its 
diah brown colour internally, of bitter, acrid, | colour is much inferior to Smyrna. Malwa 


and enduring taste. The second kind is rolled j 
.■ in seeds of the Kumex, is soft, and easily torn, 
of fawn colour internally, but darkens rapidly 
on exposure to the air, transparent when 
drawn out, and often mixed with the seeds 
which constitute its outer covering The 
Smyrna opium is the most valuable of the 
varieties now described, containing the largest 
proportion of the narcotic alkali morphia, and 
in a state which permits this principle to be 
purified with greatest ease. 

Smyrna opium, known in commerce as the 
Turkey or Levant, is the first in point of quality. 
It occurs in irregular, rounded, flattened masses, 
seldom exceeding two pounds in weight, and 
surrounded by leaves of a kind of sorrel ; the 
quantity of morphia said to be derived from 
average specimens is eight per cent. 

Constantinople opium, is of two kinds in the 
market, one in very voluminous irregular cakes, 
which are flattened like the Smyrna ; this is a 
quality. The other kind is in small, 
Eittened, regular cakes, Irom two to two and a 
half inches in diameter, and covered with tlie 
leaves of the poppy ; the quantity of morphia 
is vc(iry uncertain in this description of opium, 
mounting as high as 15 per cent. 

* descending so low as six, show- 

Se great variety in the quality of the drug. 
yyptum opium ^ Occurs in round flatten- 
ed cakes, about three inches in diameter, 
and covered externally with the vestiges of 
some. leaf. It is distinguished li-oin the others 
by its reddish colour, resembling Socotrine 
Aloes. The quantity of morphia in this is 
inferior to the preceding. It has one quality 
which, when adulterated, ought to be known, 
that is, a musty smell. By keeping, it does not 


opium IS to he met with of two kinds. The 
inferior is in flattened cakes, withouC any ex- 
ternal covering, dull, opaque, blackish brown 
externally, internally somewhat darker, and 
soft. Its colour is somewhat like the Smyrna, 
but less powerful, and with a slight smoky 
smell. Superior Malwa is in square cakes, 
about three inches in length and one inch 
thick. It has the appearance of a well pre- 
pared, shining, dry, pharmaceutical extract; 
its colour is blackish brown, its odour less power- 
ful than Smyrna ; it is not covered by petals 
as the following kinds arc, but smeared with 
oil ; it is then rubbed with pounded petals. 
Behar, Fatna, and Benares opium is strictly 
in the hands of Government, and no adul- 
teration can take place, without a most exten- 
sive system of fraud ; hut it will not be unin- 
teresting to trace the progress of the opium 
from the hands of the natives, to the condition 
in wliich it is delivered to the public by the 
Government. From the commencement of the 
hot season to the middle of the rains the Go- 
vernment is ready to receive opium, which is 
brought by tiic natives every morning, in 
batches, varying in (piantities from twenty seers 
to a inaund . The examining officer into each jar 
thrusts his examining rod, which consists of a slit 
bamboo, and, by experience, he can so judge of 
the qualities of the specimens before him, which 
are sorted into lots of No. 1. to No, 4 quality. 
Opium of tlie first quality is of a fine chesnut 
colour, aromatic smell, and dense consistence. 
It is moderately ductile, and, when the mass is 
torn, breaks with a deeply notched fracture, 
with sharp needle-like fibres, translucent and 
ruby-red at the edges. It is readily broken 
downi under water, and the solution at first 
filters of n sherry colour, which darkens as the 


: like the other kinds. 

!. J English opiuni, is in flat cakes or halls process pnxseeds. One hundred grains of this 
JviGHftyeloped iu leaves. It resembles fine Egyp- yield an extract io cold distilled water of from 
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35 to 46v and at tli0 t!eni||Bmtiire of 212 degs.* plentifiil irrigation, a rich aoil, artd diligent hW 
leaves from 20 ^.to 28 Mr xent., having a bandry, are indispensable. In reference to the 
consisting of a 70 to 72, the consistence first of these Malwa is placed most favorably, 
of the factory. The* second quality is infe- The country is in general from 1,300 to ^,000 
rior to the first, and the third quality is fWt above the level of the sea : the mean tent- 
possessed of the following properties,^ black perature is moderate, and range of the thermo^ 
paste, of a very heavy smell, drops from the meter small. Opium is always cultivated in 
examining rod, gives off from 40 to 50 per cent, ground near a tank or running stream, so as 
of moisture, and contains a large quantity of be insured at all times of an abundant sup;^® 
“Pasewa;” while the fourth or last number of water. The rich black loam, supposed to bv 
embraces all the kinds which are too bad to be produced by the ileconipoaition of trap, and 
used in the composition of the balls, compvis- known by the name (^f cotton soil, is that pre- 
ing specimens of all varieties of colour and con- pared for opium. Though fertile and rich 
sistence. This number is mixed with water, enougli to produce thirty successive crops of 
and only used as a paste to cement the cover- wheat without fallowing, it is not sufficiently 
ing of the balls. The three first qualities arc rich for the^ growth of the poppy until largely 
emptied from their jars into large tanks, in supplied with manure. There is, in fact, no 
which they are kept until the supply of the crop known to the agriculturist, unless sugar- 
season luis been obtained. The opium is then cane, that requires so much care and labor as 
removed and exposed to the air on shallow the l>oppy. I’be ground is first four times 
wooden frames until it becomes of the Consist- ploughed on four successive days, then care- 
ency of from 00 to 70, when it is given to the fully harrowed ; when manure, at the rate of ' 
cake-maker, who guesses to a drachm the exact from eight to ten cart-loads an acre, is applied 
weight, and envelops the o])iuin in its covering to it ; this is scarcely half whak is allowed a 
of petals, cemented by a covering of quality turhip crop in Britain. The crop is after 
number 4. The balls are then weighed and watered once every eight or ten days, the total 
stored, to undergo a thorough ventilation and number of waterings never exceeding nine in 
drying. Formerly the covering of the balls all. One begah takes two days to soak 
was composed of the leaves of tobacco ; but thoroughly in the cold weather, and four as the 
the late Mr. Flemming irilrodueed the practice hot season approaches. Water applied after 
of using the petals of the poppy, which was the petals drop irom the flower, causes the 
such an improvement that the Court of Directors whole to wither and decay. When the 
presented him with 50,000 rupees. The balls, plants are six inches high, they are weeded and 
forty in number, are packed in a mango wood ' thinned, leaving about afoot and a half betWfxt 
case, which consists of two stories with twenty each plant ; in three montlis they reach matu- 
pigeon holes in each, lined with lath and sur- ' rity, and arc then about four feet in height if 
rounded by the dried leaves of the poppy, well cultivated. The I’ull-grown seed-pod mea- 
bornetimes these balls are so soft as to burst* surcs three and a half inches vertically, and 
their skins, and much of the liquid opium two and a half in horizontal diameter, 
running out, is lost. In 1823 many ol the Early in February and March the bleeding 
chests ot Patna lost five catties irom this cause, process commences. Three small lancet-shaped 
and to this day wo have the same thing con- of irpn are bound together with cotton, 

tmiung to occur. Patna chests arc covered one-twelfth of an inch of the blade alone 

with bullock hides, Benares 'with gunnies. A protruding, so that no discretion as to the depth 
very elaborate, useful paper, by Sir. Litt e, Sur- the wound to be inflicted shall be left to tihe 
gran, of Singapore, appeared in the 2nd vol. of operator; and this is drawn sharply.* up irotn 
the “ Journal of tlie Indian Archipelago, fur- ^^e top of the stalk at the base, to thVta^iif 
nishiijg a complete history of the drug, and the of the pod. The sets of the people ar^^fe^ 
physical and mental effects resulting from its y^nged that each plant is bled all overWi 
habitual use. There are also some able re- every three or four days, the bleedings being ' 
mwksinDr. O Shaughnessys Bengal Dispcn- t^ree or four times repeated on each plant.. 

This operation always begins to be performed 
Malwa. — Dr. Impey, who resided in Malwa about three or four o’clock in the afternodn, 
from 1843 to 1846, published, at Bombay, in the hottest part of the day. The juice apx>ear8 !. 
1848, a valuable treatise on the cultivation, almost immediately on the wound being inflicted^ 
preparation and adulteration of Malwa opium, in the shape of a thick gummy milk, which isi 
It was some time before he obtained permis- thickly covered with a brownish pellicle. The 
sion to publish the result of the experience exudation is greatest over night, when the 
he had acquired in Malwa,. and as Government incisions are washed and kept open by tibe 
inspector of opium at Bombay. For the sue- dew. The opium thus derived is scraped off 
<^essful culdvation of opium, a mild climate, next morning, with a blunt iron tool resembling 
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cleaver in miniature. Here the work of 
iidulteration begins — the scraper being passed 
heavily over the seed-pod, so as to carry with 
it a considerable portion of the beard, or pube- j 
seence, which contaminates the drug and in- j 
creases its apparent quantity. 'J'he work of 
scraping begins at dawn, and must be continued 
ten o’clock, during this time a workman 
collect seven or eight ounces ol' what is 
called “ chick^^’ The drug is next thrown into 
an earthen vessel, and covered over or drowned 
in linseed oil, at the rate of two parts of oil to [ 
one of chick, so as to prevent evaporation. This 
is the second process of adulteration — the ryot 
d^iriug to sell tlie drug as mucli drenched 
with oil as possible, the retailers at the same 
time refusing to purcliase that which is thinner 
than half-dried glue. One acre of well-cul- 
■tivated ground will yield I’rom 70 to 100 pounds 
of chick. The price of chick varies from tliree 
to six rupees a pound, so that an acre will yield 
from 200 to 600 rupees worth of opium at one 
crop.' Three pounds of chick will produce 
about two pounds of opium, from the third to a 
fifth of the weight being lost in evaporation. 
It now passes into the hands of the liunnijih, 
who prepares it and brings it to market. From 
twenty-five to fifty po\inds having been col- 
lected, is tied up in parcels in double hags of 
sheeting cloth, which are susjxcnded from the 
ceilings so as to avoid air and light, wliile the 
spare linseed oil is allowed to drop through. 
This operation is completed in a week or ten 
dfiiys, but the bags are allowed to remain for a 
month or six weeks, during which period the 
last ,of the oil that can be separated comes 
away ; the rest probably absorbs oxygen and 
becomes thicker, as in paint. This process 
occupies from April to June or July, when the 
lain begins. The bags are next taken down 
and their contents carefully emptied into large 
vats from ten to fifteen feet in diameter, and 
six or eight inches tliick. Here it is mixed 
together and worked up with the hands five or 
six hours, until it has acquired an unitbrm 
f and consistence throughout, become tough 
blc of being formed into masses. This 
^ i peculiar to Malwa. It is now made 
rballs of from eight to ten ounces each, 
being thrown, as formed, into a basket 
full of the chaff of the seed-pods. It is next 
Spread out on ground previously covered with 
leaves and stalks of the poppy ; here it remains 
for a week or so, when it is turned over and 
left further to consolidate, until hard enough to 
bear packing. It is ready for weighing in 
October or November, and is then sent to 
market. It is next packed in. chests of 150 
cakes, the total cost of the drug at the place of 
^production being about fourteen rupees per 
chest, including all expenses. About 20,000 
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chests are annualbji^^ sentVr&Dm^^^^]^ 

prime cost charge pf two b^khs' and eighty 
thousand rupees. li may easily be supposed 
that manipulations so numerous, complex, and 
tedious, as those described, give the most ample 
opportunities for the adulteration to which’ the 
nature of the drug tempts the fraudulent dealer. 

In order to enable the cultivator to carry on 
his agricultural operations, ho receives from 
time to time certain advances, the amount of 
which reaches in the aggregate to about one- 
half of the value of the estimated out-turn of 
produce. If the laud has been under cultiva- 
tion in previ(^us seasons, its average produce is 
known ; if it be new land, and considered by 
the Sub-Deputy Agent as eligible, then the 
cultivator, in addition to the usual advances, 
receives an advance of so much per biggah to 
enable him to bestow a certain amount of 
extra care, in tilling and dressing the soil. 'Flie 
first advance is made, on the conii)Ietioii of tlic 
agreement or hnndobust, and tliis takes place 
in September and October. The second ad- 
vance is made on the completion of the sowings 
ill November, and the final or Chook payment 
is made immediately after the delivery and 
weighing of the produce. Notliing therefore 
can be fairer to the cultivator than this system 
of advances ; he is subject to no sort of exaction, 
in the sliape of interest or commission on tlie 
money which he receives, and it puts within 
his power tlic certain means of making a fiiir 
profit by the exercise of common care and 
honesty. It is an established rule in the agency 
that the cultivators accounts of one season 
shall be definitmdy settled before the commence- 
ment of the next, and that no outstanding ba- 
lances shall remain over. When a cultivator 
has from fraud neglected to bring produce to 
cover his advances, the balances due by him are 
at once recovered, if necessary by legal means ; 
whereas, if he can satisfactorily show that he 
has become a defaulter from calamity and un- 
controllable circumstances, and that the liquida- 
tion of his debt is placed entirely beyond his 
power, his case is then made the subject of re- 
port to the Government by the Agent, with 
the request that the debt may be written ofifto 
profit and loss. These provisions are most wise, 
lor outstanding balances may be made the 
means of oppression, and to their operation, 
may be traced a considerable amount of litiga- 
tion and agrarian crime in the indigo districts 
of lower Bengal. It is clear that when slich 
balances become so large that the cultivator 
cannot discharge them, he. is no longer a free 
agent, but is perfectly subservient to the will 
of his creditor, for whom he must cultivate 
whether he desire it or not. Such burdens ihay 
even be handed down from father to son. The 
fairness of tlie agency system, and the justice 
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tvith whi^h the culi|Vatdxi» ^e treated a best 
evidenced by the rei^in^ with which they 
come forward to cultivate, and also by the com- 
parative rarity of agrarian crime, arising out 
of matters connected with the poppy cultiva- 
tion. ^ 

Opium is grown to some extent in 
Egypt, 39,875 lbs. were produced even in 1831, 
and sold at two dollars a pound. At the end of 
October, after the withdrawal of the Mile waters 
theseed, mixed with a portion of pulverised earth, 
is sown in a strong soil, in furrows ; after fifteen 
days the plant springs up and in two months 
has the thickness of a Turkisli pipe, and a 
height of four feet ; the stalk is covered with 
long, oval leaves, and the fruit, which is green- 
ish, resembles small orange. Every morning 
before sunrise, in its progress to maturity, small | 
incisions are made in the sides ofthc fruit, from 
which a white liquor distils almost immediately 
whicli is collected in a vessel ; it soon becomes 
black and thickish, and is rolled into balls, 
which are covered with the washed leaves of the 
plant ; in this state it is sold. The seeds are crush- 
ed for lamp oil, and the plant is used for fuel. 

Dr. Roylc tells us that opium seems to have 
been known from early times. Hippocrates is . 
supposed to have employed it, and Diagoras 
comloinned its use in aiTections of the eyes and 
in ear-ache. Dioscorides describes it: but 
it does not appear to have been touch em- 
ployed unjil the time of the Arabs, except in 
the form of tlie confections called Mitliridatica, 
Thcriaca, and Philonium. The Arabic name 
afioon, the Hindu afim, and the name afiw- 
yiing, by whicli it is known in China, must all 
have pro(?ccded from the original Greek name, 
which is itself derived Irom opos, juice. Tlie 
Sanscrit apoynum seems to have a similar 
origin. Opium is obtained by a very simple 
process, consisting merely in making incisions 
in the evening into the capsules of the poppy, 
shortly after the petals fall off, taking care not 
to penetrate into the interior, when a milky 
juice exudes, and either concretes upon the 
capsule, whence it may be taken off in 
little tear-like masses, or earlier in the morning 
in a softer state. Upon this Vi 11 depend 
whether the grains run together, or remain 
separate even when pressed. When thus col- 
lected, they require nothing more than being 
dried in a warm and airy room, when the 
opium becomes of a brown colour, with a shin- 
ing fracture, and has a strong and peculiar 
odour. Some opium whicli Dr. Royle prepar- 
ed in this manner in the Saharunpoor Botanic 
Darden in 1828-29, was pronounced by the 
Medical Board of Bengal to be like Turkey 
opium. Most of the opium made in the Hima- 
laya mountains is similarly prepared, and is 
of very fine quality. Belon and Oliver de- 
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scribe the opium of Asia Minor as formed: by 
the assemblage of the small tears collected off the 
capsules. Dioscorides, however, describes tbte 
process' as consisting in making incisions into 
the capsules when the dew has evaporatedf 
collecting the juice in a shell, mixing the 
several portions, and rubbing them up in a; 
morUu*. K8Din[)fer gives this as the Petsiaay 
process, and M. Texier describes it as beini^^ 
adopted in Asia Minor ; and it is certainly ' 
practised with the immense quantities collected 
in India in tlie provinces of Beliar and Benares 
and of which an excellent description has been 
given by Dr. Rutter in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, v, p. 136. When tliis method 
is adopted, the mass will appear homogeneous ; 
when it is omitted, it will appear to be com- 
posed of agglutinated tears. Both appearances 
may be observed in the opium of commerce. 
Dr. Butter describes the quantity of opium 
from each capsule as varying according to soil, 
irrigation, and to the quantity of dew which 
falls, but averaging about 1 gr. from eaoh 
quadruple incision. The tears are of a reddish 
white colour externally but semi -lluid in the" 
interior, and of a reddish-white colour. The 
juice is apt to be mixed with dew, and fraudu- 
lently with a little water, and will separate intq 
a fluid portion (passewa) and into one which is 
more consistent, the iurrncr containing much 
the largest portion of the himeconate of mor- 
phia. TJie whole of the day’s collection is 
rubbed together in a mortar, so as to break 
down the grains, and reduce the whole 
homogeneous scrni-lluid mass, which should be 
dried as quickly as possible in the shade, when 
it is civil cd pucka or matured, being called raw 
in its Ibnncr state. All sanq)le 3 of opium 
brought for sale are submitted to a steam dry- 
ing process, by which the quiaitity of fluid in 
each is easily ascertained. The opium for the 
China investment contains about 30 per cent, 
of moisture : that fur medical use in India is 
made (piitc dry. 

The Ojnum o f European commerce have been 
described under the following headjs^ by^fir^ 
lessor Guilbourt, ' 

That collected in Asia Minor, 

Anatolia, is generally all included iiA3 
head of Turkey opium, and most of it is expol* 
ed from Smyrna ; some of it, however, is taken 
to Constantinople, whence it is re-exported to. 
other parts of Europe. Some Egyptian is im- 
ported into Britain. The Persian is‘only known. 
The Indian kinds are exported to China.* 

Emyma opium, called also Levant opium, ig . 
generally in flattened masses, and in con^r ' 
quence of its original softness, without any deft* ' 
nite regular form ; weighing from a half to t#o 
pounds and covered with the capsules of a spe- 
cies of Bumex. It is at first soft, of a distinct 
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becoming blackish and hard when 
^S^diied, losing weight from evaporation of water, 
S; the strong and peculiar odour of opium. 

■ V- V When examined with a magnifier,’ it is seen 
J; to be composed of yellowish agglutinated tears.’’ 
.;.V is the purest hind of opium, yielding about 
; . 8 per cent, of morphia and 4 per cent, of nar- 
cptihe, and on an average, about 12 per c-ent. 
^ Hydrochlorate of morphia. An inferior 
: kind is, however, also imported from Smyrna, 
which is more apt to be adulterated, is harder, 


pean manufacture ; and jt'i^ight easily be pro- 
duced in England if the summer was more re- 
gular. , In the south of Europe the summer is . 
probably too hot and dry. Some good English 
opium has been produced, but it is irregular 
in strength. The quantity of morphia said to 
liave been obtained from some specimens of 
French and of German opium is enonnous,— 
being from 1 G to 20 per cent. 

Ituluin opium, is largely used in India and is 
exported to (/bina. In India it can only be cul- 


of a darker colour, api)cars homogeneous, and I livated in the cold weather. The Saharunpoor 
may be seen covered cither with Iluincx cap- I garden opium, sent to Britain in 1844, was of a 
sales, or with the leaves of the poppy. The ■ brown colour, shining fracture, with the strong 
Smyrna opium is produced at several ]>laces, at j and peculiar smell of opium, and yielded 8 per 
, iO to days’ distance in the interior ; 1 cent. of morphia. Some specimens of this opium, 

but that grown at ('aisar, about 00 miles from | ]>repared wluui Jlr. Hoyle was superintendent 
.Smyrna, is the most esteemed for its cleanness ■ of the Sabaruu])oro Botanic Garden, sent to the 
/• and good qiiaJity. Mr. Hamilton states that j Medical JhiMnl of Bengal in 1829, were con- 
much is produced at Bogaditza : it is made : sidered equal, if not superior to the finest Turkey 
. ■ into lumps about four or five inches in diameter, i opium that comes into the market in England. 

: round which leaves arc wra])pod. i I llmald i/an opium possesses similar sensible 

M. (luibourt conceives, ; ‘Uid tbougli liable to be adulterated, 

• mety be collected in tlic northern parts of Ana- j 'vlicn pure, ol very fine quality. 

• tulia. One kind is in small lenticular ])icces | Maltm. opium, is in Hat. circular cakes, ‘aver- 
about two inches in diameter, weighing from 1 age weight I | lb., of a rusty brown colour, 
four to eight ounces, and always covered with j strong odour, and hitter permanent taste, vary- 
a*poppy leaf, of the midrib of which the mark | i)\g much in (juality. Some IVIalwa opium 
ynay be seen on the middle ol‘ the pieces of' lately analysed yielded only 2 per cent, of 
opium. Another variety is in large irregular morphia, w as oily ami mucilaginous and appear- 
.cakes. Both are more inucilaginous than the ed to have l)ecn obtained by expression of tlie 
Smyrna kind, and, though of good (juality, the capsules. Dr. Smyttan, late oj)ium Inspector 
Constantinople is loss unift)rni in the quantity at P>oml)ay, obtained from three lo five per cent, 
of iiiorphia it contains, some yielding less, and | of mor[)hia I'rom some varieties, and from 7.| to 
others as much as, the best kinds of opiiiiii, 8 per cent, from liner kinds. »Some Kandeish 
Egyptkin opium, is in llallened roundish opium yielded to Mr. E. Solly 72 per cent, of 
cakes about three inches ill diameter and (cover- 
ed witli the remains of some leaf wdiicli M. 

Guibourt was unable to distinguish. It looks 
; well externally, is homogeneous, has something 
of a reddish hue, not blackening by keeping, 
but softening on exposure to the air, and lias 
somewhat of a musty smell. It is generally 
inferior, and M. Ciuibourt obtained oul^’ t»f 
the morphia yielded by Smyrna opium. 

rsiai^ ,o}num. Dr. Pereira calls Trebi- 
ail), from bis .s])ccimcns having been 
i;from thence. The specimens in the 
fllego Museum w’ere sent by Mr. Mor- 
w whom M. Guibourt w'as also indebted. 

This kind is of a black colour, apparently bomo- 



solnble matter, and about 7 per cent, of morphia. 

Bemjtd opium, which is chiefly produced in 
the ])rovim‘es of Behar and Benares, >vitb sonic 
in that of ( ■aw’iijion?, is of dilFerent qualities: 
that intended for medicinal use in tlie hospitals 
in India isofvory fine quality, of a brown colour, 
and fine smell, f)acke(l w*ilh great care in 41b. 
and 21h. squares eovered with layers of talc, 
and further defended by a case of browui wax 
half an inch in tliicrknoss. This Dr. Jackson, 
lately Opium Inspector at Calcutta, informed 
Dr. lioylc is the Patna Garden Opium, cultivat- 
ed, prepared, and selected exclusively for the 
Dispensary, luid that it yields about 7 to 8 per 
cent, and sometimes more ( lOi), of morphia. 


geneoiis in texture, and in sticks some inches ■ It is of lliis kind that Dr. Christison says, “I 
in length, each wrapped up in a sepamte j)ieee 1 have examined specimens little inferior to arer- 

!• J 1 _ 1^:.. 


of paper, and tied with a piece of 
Opium has been collected in Algiers. A new* 
variety imported from Turkey has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Momon" (P. J., iv, 503). It 
^ jtoembled the Cons1;antinoplc, butw^as soft and 
/light coloured ; contained much wax, caout- 
:;ekouc, and about 6^ per cent, of morphia. 

: ;lpome opium is occasionally met with of Euro- 
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cotton, j ago Turkey opium in the quantity of morphia 
they contained.” 

Chinfse Investment Opium, which is highly 
esteemed by the Chinese, is made into cakes or 
balls, each containing about 4 lbs. and covered 
with a thick hiyer of poppy petals, made to 
adhere to tlie opium and to e^h other by means 
of a mixture of inferior kinds of . opium 
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water. It is of a dark^^ colour, of the enormous drying-room, where they are etposed 
consistence of an extract when first cut into, in tiers, and constantly examined and tume^d, 
containing 70 per cent, of solid matter, and to prevent their being attacked by weetila, 
about 2^ per cent, of morphia. The British which are very prevalent during moist winds, 
Indian Government grant licenses for the culti- little boys creeping along the racks all day 
ration of the poppy, and contract for^'all the | long for this purpose. When dry, the balls are 
produce at certain rates, varying with the j packed in twolayera of six each in chests; wi& 
quality. No opium, can be grown without this j the stalks, dried leaves, and capsules of 
licence, and an advance equal to about two- ‘ plant, and sent down to Calcutta. A littif|i ' 
thirds of the value of the produce is made | opium is prepared of very fine quality for thd 
to the grower. This produce is made over to ! Govern meat hospitals, and some for general 
district collectors, who approximately lix the ! sale in India ; but if the proportion is trifling, 
worth of the contents of each jar, and for- | and such is made up into square cakes. A 
ward it to Patna, where rewards are given for j go<xi workman will prepare I’roni thirty to fifty 
the best samples, and the worst are coudemriod | l*alls a day, the total produce being 10,000 to 
without payment; but all is turned to some i 12,000 a day ; during one working season 
account in the reduction of tlie drug to a state \ l,:5i'>3,000 balls are manufactured for the 
fit for market. The cukivatioii is very care- Chinese market alone. The poppy-petal pati- 
fully conducted. During the N. W., or dry cakes, each about a foot radius, are made in the 
winds, the best opium is procured, the worst fields by women, by the simple operation of 
during moist, or K. and N. E., when the drug pressing fresh petals together. They are brought 
imbibes moisture, and a watery bad solution of in large baskets, and purcliased at the corn- 
opium collects .iu cavities of its substance and i meiiccmerit of the season. The liquor with which 
is called “ passe wa,” according to the absence the pancakes are agglutinated togetlicr by the 
of wliich the opium is generally j)rizcd. At ball-maker, and worked into the ball, is merely 
the end of March, tlie opium jars arrive inspissated opium water, the opium for which is 
at the stores by water ami by land, and lorived Irom the condemned opium, (Passewa,) 
conlinue accumulating for some weeks. Every the washing of the utensils, and of the workmen, 
jar is labelled and stowed in a proper place, every one of whom is nightly laved before he 
separately tested with extreme accuracy and leaves the establishment, and the water is inspis- 
valued. When the whole (piantity has been sated. Thus not a particle of opium is lost. To 
received, the contents of all the jars are thrown encourage the farmers, the refuse stalks, leaves, 
into great vats, occupying a very large building and heads are bought up, to pack the balls 
whence the mass is distributed, to be made up j with ; but this is fin* from an economical plan, 
into balls for the markets. This operation k for it is difficult to keep the refuse from damp 
carried on in a long paved room, where every and insects. A powerful smell of opium per- 
inan is ticketed, and many overseers are station- vaded these vast buildings, which Dr. Cotbett 
ed to see tliat the Avork is properly conducted, assured Dr. Hooker did not affect himself or 
Each workman sits on a stool, Avith a (louble tlie assistants. The men Avork ten hours a day, 
stage and a tray before him. On the top stage becoming sleepy in the afternoon ; but thi^i is 
is a tin basin containing opium sufficient lor only natural in tlie hot season ; they arc rather 
three balls ; in the lower another basin holding liable to eruptive diseases, possibly engendered 
water : in the tray stands a brass hemispberi- by the nature of their occupation. Even the 
cal cup, in Avhich the ball is Avorked'. To the best East Indian opium is inferior to the Turk- 
man’s right hand is another tray, Avith tAvo com- isb, and owing to peculiarities of climate, 
partments, one containing thin pancakes of will probably always be so. It never 
poppy petals pressed together, tlie other a cup- more than five per cent, of morphi|i^i|h|m|i 
fill of sticky opium-water, made from refuse its inferiority, but is as good in otherjjMEpTO; 
opium. The man takes the brass cup, and and even richer in narcotine. . 


pl^es a pancake at the bottom, sinetu’s it with Cultivation . — The mode of raising the pop|)y' 

opium-water, and with many piles of the pan- Patna district in India, is thus described : 

cakes makes a coat tor the opium. Ot this he « i.yQt qj. cultivator having selected a piece 
takes about one-third of the mass before him, of ground, always preferring (cseteris paribus) 
puts it inside the petals and agglutinates many j]jat whicli is nearest his house, fences it in. 
other coats over it : the balls are then again jie then, by repeated ploughings, makes it 
weighed, and reduced or increa.sed to a certain completely fine and removes all the weeds and : 
weight if necessary. At the day’s end, each gra^s. Next, he divides the field into two or 
man takes his work to a rack with numbered com- more beds by small dykes of mould, running 
partments, and deposits it in that which answers lengthwise and crosswise according to the, slope 
k) his* own number, thence the balls (each and nature of the ground, and again into 
being put in a clay cup) are carried to an smaller squares by otiier dykes leading, from 
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liei pnn ones. A tank is dug about ten 
deep at one end of the field, from which 
a leathern bucket, water Is raised into one 


■owtplK- 

no greater evil than the j^portioaitte^^ 
gence in wine or other spirituous liquors. 
Its deleterious character has been much insisted 


■ pf the principal dykes and carried to every J on, but, generally, by parties who have had no 

: : •- ^ • 1 • ^ t _j.i 


jpart as required ; this irrigation is neceiJsary 
because the cultivation is carried on in the dry 
weather. The seed is sown in November, and 


experience of its effects. Like any^ other nar- 
cotic or stimulant, the habitual use of it is 
amenable to abuse, and as being more seduc- 


the juico collected in February and March, tive than other stimulants, ' perhaps more so ; 
during a period, usually, of about six weeks ; . .1 . 

weeding and watering commence as soon as 
the plants spring up, and are ontinued till 
the poppies come to maturity. Incisions are 
then made in the rind of the seed vessel, 
from them the juice exudes. 

The Chinese Repository, (Vol. v., p. 472,) 
states that four sorts of opium are brought to 
China: Turkey, which sells olieapest in China, 

. and is brought chiefly from Smyrna ; Patna and 
Benares, which are grown in the British In- 
dian territories, and sold at Calcutta ; and 
Malwa, which is cultivated out of their juris- 


but this is certainly the utmost that can be 
charged to it. Thousands consume it 
without any pernicious result, as thousands 
do wine and spirits, without any evil conse- 
quence. There is not known any person of 
long experience and competent judgment who 
has not come to this common sense conclu- 
sion. Dr. Oxley, a physician and naturalist 
of eminence, and who has had a longer ex- 
perience than any other man of Singapore, 
wliere there is the highest rate of consump- 
tion of the drug, gave the following opi- 
nion : “ The inordinate use, or rather abuse, of 


diction, but pays them a revenue of about drug most decidedly does bring on early 

■ ‘ decrepitude, loss of . appetite, and a morbid 

state of all the secretions ; but I have seen a 
man who had used the drug for fifty years in 
moderation without any evil effects ; and one 
man I recollected in Malacca who had so used it, 

was upwards of eighty. Several in the liabit 

for Malwa. The Malwa opium is grown andi have assured me that, in rnodera- 


rupees each chest for its transit to Bom- 
bay where it is shipped. The Portuguese 
also export a small quantity from their settle- 
ment in Damaiin. The drug is rolled in balls, 
and then packed in strong boxes weighing 
from 116 lbs. for Patna to 134 lbs. or 140 lbs, 


prepared entirely by natives, and is often so 
extensively a<lulteratod as to be worthless. 
There are between 400 and 5(M) cakes in a 
chest of Malwa, and the cultivator there re- 
ceives double the wages of th<j ryot in l^cngal. 
The chests of Patna and Benares arc made of 
mango wood, and consist of two stories or parts, 
in each of which there are twenty partitions ; 


tion, it neither impaired the functions nor 
shortened life ; at the same time fully admit- 
ting the deleterious effects of too much,” There 
is not a word of this that would not be equally 
true of the use and abuse of ardent spirit, wine, 
ami, perhaps even of tobacco, Tlie historian 
of Sumatra, whose experience and good sense 
cannot he cpiestanicd, came early to the very 


the forty balls to fill these partitions are care- [ same conclusion. The superior curative vir- 
,Mly rolled in dried popi)y leaves. The chest f^ues of opium over any other stimulant are 
is covered with hides or gunny bags, and the undeniable, and the question of its sujieriority 
seams closed so as to render it ns impervious over ardent spirits, appears to have been 
to the air as possible, but considerable allow- ever set at rest by the high authority 
ances is made for dry gage. Benjamin Brodic. “ The effect of 

^Effects of opium-smokimj . — Opium is at pre- opium, when taken into the stomach,” says this 
fent largely consumed in the Malayan distinguished philosopher, “ is not to stimulate 
in China, in the Indo-CUiinese countries, ^ut to soothe the nervous system. It may be 
“jtfew parts of Hindustan, much in the otherwise in some instances, but these are rare 
k in which wine, ardent spirits, malt exceptions to the general rule. The opium- 


eater is, in a passive state, satisfied with his 
own dreamy condition while under the influ- 
ence of the drug. He is useless but not mis- 
chievous. It is quite otherwise with alcoholic 
liquors. It may bo worth while to show what 
is really the relative consumption in those 


tid cider, are consumed in Europe. 

Sluj^r, reverie, and voluptuous listlessness are 
the immediate effects produced. In this 
state the individual can be at once and easily 
aroused to exertion or business. No sick- 
ness, constipation, or any other functional dis- 
turbanoe supervenes on each indulgence; gra- countries in which its use is alleged to.be most 
dually, however, the appetite diminishes, the pernicious. In the British "settlement of Sin- 
bowels become irregular, emaciation takes place, gapore owing to the high rate of.wa^, and the 
sexual tendencies are destroyed, and prema- prevalence of a Chinese population, the con- 
'ture old age speedily comes on. This it is sumption is at the rate of about 330 grains, or 
viidiiutted is an extreme case ; when the habit is adult doses, a year, for each person, lit Java, 
'but moderately followed, it appears to occasion where the Chinese do not com^e above one in 
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a hundred of the p0ji>iilati(ni, and where wages respective colours, tastes, and tesctures, as well 
are comparatively low, it does not exceed 40 as the natural degree of moisture, and see that * 
crrains. Even in China itself where the consunip- no mechanical admixtures are apparent, nor 
tion is supposed to be so large, it is no more left on a filter. Several methods have been * 
than 140 grains chiefly owing to the poverty of proposed for ascertaining the quantity of nior- 
the people, to whom it is for the most part phia in opium, but none of thorn are very 
inaccessible. Opinni is eaten to a very con- satisfactory. Di\ Christison considers Dr. Grer > 
giderable extent by the Burmese and the gory’s method of obtaining muriate of morphia: , 
drug is easily procured. The value of opium as the only one ; hut it rccpiircs about a pound- : 
increases for a short time by age ;but this soon of opium to be operated on which, if giKnlV ^ 
ceases to be the case, and Turkey opium in should not yield less than ten per cent, of a ! 
particular deteriorates unless carefully pre- snow-white salt. 

served from the air. The opium brought from Uses. — Opium, applied externally, is at first 

India sells from $ 550 to $ 700 a chest, and stimulant, producing pain, as on the eye, and 
the Turkey from S370 to S 500 a pecul. The sedative. When taken internally, in small 

price of the commodity fluctuates, liowever, closes, excitement is first produced, as apparent 
according to the extent of importation and ‘m the increased frequency of the pulse, and heat 
other causes. of the skin. This is soon followed by diminished 

Opium adulterations . — The modes of adnl- sensibility, calmness, and sleep, with abatement 
terating opium arc various. Pounded leaves, of pain, suspension of mucous secretion, with the 
catechu, cow-dung, coarse sugar, and many exceptitin of that of the skin. But if the 
other ingredients, are used for this jiurpose. tendeiujy to sleep be resisted, opium, in mode- 
Thcy are easily detected, by incineration. If rate doses, and in those liahituated to its use, in 
adulterated wifli excessive doses, will produce intellectual cxcite- 

Watcr, Heat 100 grs. on a water bath for ment accompanied by bodily activity, soon to 

half an hour, the loss is water. be followed by general debility, as is exempli- 

Starch, pease-meal, flour — boil 20 grs. with lied in opium-eaters. In large doses, it is a 
water, strain, allow to cool, add tincture of narcotic poison. It is frequently employed as 
iodine which gives a blue iwecipitato with an anodyne and hyponotic, as a sedative, and 
these impurities. to restrain inordinate discharges, as in diarrhoea 

Resins, dammar and clay — subside as a harsh and cholera, also as a diaphoretic, often as an 
mass during the trituration of 100 grains in antispiismodic, and even as a febrifuge. In de- \ 
distilled water. lirium trtitnens it is beneficially given in large 

Catechu, Gab. — To the first solution add a solu- doses, and, combined with calomel andsome- 
tionof isinglass, there is a copious precipitate, times with the addition of ipecacuanha, even 
Mucilaginous extracts of bcl (fruit ol* ^Egle iu iiifiammatory aftections ; though in general 
nianiiflos) and mckanna, seeds of Euryalc it is contraindicated when there is inflammation ^ 
ferox,— add alcohol to the water solution or much fever. It is no doubt the most impor- 
previously concentrated to jth. A ccquous tan t of all tliera])eiitical agents, and that which ’ 
precipitate of gummy matter ensues, quite is perhaps the most li*equbntly employed, 
soluble in hot water. Befort* the discovery of Cinchona, it was counted 

The presence of datura, tobacco and bang can one of the most powerfvd tebrifuges, and given 
only be detected by the smell of the drug, either plain or with bark, or an aromatic tonic, 
which resembles that of a bad hookah. it has since then been found very useful. It» 

Dr. Royle says, the most injurious fraud is action has been thus explained. “ It first 
that of Washing out the soluble and most va- excites the ganglionic system, increasing^ts 
Inahle parts of opium, and bringing the resi- action on the vascular apparatus, 
dual mass for sale. In this case the opium cially augments the activity of the 
loses its translucency and redness of cohmr, vessels on the periphery of the bodjUll^ing 
also its adhesiveness. Sand, clayey mud, fulness of the pulse, and heat and some t&rgor^ 
sugar, molasses, cowdung, Datura-leaves, the of the skin. By this increased peripherad 
glutinous juice of JEgle inarrnelos, and even action, the ganglionic system is somewhat re-» 
pounded poppy-^ced, are employed to adul- lieved and thus a portion of the real cause of 
terate opium. Malwa opium often contains the affection is removed, and this effect is still 
oil and other matters obtained by the ex- more strongly produced, when the opium ii 
pression of the poppy-heads. Some kinds given according to the old fashion with worm*- 
of opium from which morphia has been ex- wood or bark. If now the cold stage comes on 
trueted have been occasionally met with in it occurs when the opium has already begaii to 
European commerce. To be enabled to Judge exercise its secondary operation. It then mani- 
of good* opium, one must be well acquainted fests its power of controlling cramps; the shiver- 
with the different varieties of opium, their ing and the heat also are less, and the eqixili^ 
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• /fcrium of the nervous system is restored without 
ilo strong a reaction as usual of the vascular 
System being produced. Opium therefore is a 

. medicine which both acts on the causes of the 
disease, and d i kites the vassal of the attack. What- 
ever may be the theory of it this last fact is at- 
tested by many. — Simmontrs Commercuil Dic- 
tionary ; Journal of the. Indian Andtipelajo^ 
January 1848; Anylais et V Inde^ p, 
251; PoweiVs Uand.-hootc^ />, 293; Dr, Little ; 
Cameron^ pp, 215-16 ; Tod's Hajasthan, Vol, \ 
ii, pp. 63()-34 ; McCulloch- s Dictionary^ Lon-- \ 
don Home News^ liith April 1857 ; O'Shawjh- 
ni»sp,pp. 172-74; Letter from the Inspector^ 
General^ /. M, />., Madras^ to the ^Secretary to 
Government, Military Department, No, 20, 
dated 18t/i April, and No, 102, dated IMh 
June 1872 ; Smith's Mat, Med, of China, p, 
164; Bonynye America, p, 170; Annals of 
Indian Administration ; Journal of Indian 
Archipelnyo, No, J , January 1 84S ; Williams' 
Middle Kinydom, Vol, ii, pp. 286, 383 to 385 ; 
Smith's Materia Medica of China, p, 1 64 ; 
Hooher's Himalayan Journal Vol, i., pp, 
83 — 85 ; Malcolm's Central India, Vol, iii, 
p. 45; Crawfurd's Dictionary of the Archipe- 
/a( 70 ,p. 313; quotiny Psyeholoyical fuquiries, 
p. 248 ; Dr, Masons Tennaserirn •, The Hon hie 
Mr. Mo rriso vls Co mpe nd io us Descriptio n ; 
Hoyle^s Mnteria Medica ; Dr, Impcy, on the 
cultivation of oqnam in Malwa ; Dr, l/ittle on 
the opium manufacture at Sinyapore, in Jour- 
nal of the Indian Archipelayo ; Dr, Butter, in 
Journal Ben, As, Soc,, Vol, p, 130. 

OPIUM-CLlPPEli, a quick-sailing vessel, 
formerly engaged in smuggling opium Iroiii 
India into China, now replaced by Steamers. — 
SimmonJs Diet, 

* ‘OPLTSMEN’US, a genus of plants of the 
•drder Panicace;c ; O. buriiiaurii, Rom, and 

Sch,, grows in Bengal, as also docs O. colonus, 
Kth., called in Bengali, Shama, cattle are very 
fond of it. Enormous islets of living water- 
grasses (Oplisracnus stagninus), ami other 
plants float on the Megny river. O. lanceolatus, 
Kth. 'and O. strictus, Sch,, are also Bengal 
Iplismenus Stagninus is cultivated in 
Ins at Kotah, but the inhabitants do 
in its reputed virtues. — Hooker, 
Vol, ii,p. 338 ; Oenl, Med, Top,, 
p. 185 ; Voiqt ; Roxburyh, 

OPLISMENUS FRUMENTACEUS, Roxh. 
Panicum frumentacoum, Roxb. 
Damra-shama, Bexq. I Samaka, Uind. 

Shama, „ I Sanwak, „ 

Several varieties of this grass are cultivated 
in British India, cattle are fond of it, and the 
seeds are wholesome and nourishing ; and con- 
. stitute an article of diet, amongst the poorer 
f people ; in a good soil, it yields about fifty-fold. 
In the Punjab, it is a cultivated cereal uncom-r 
mon out in the plains except Cis-Sutlej and 
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common iu places in the eastern part < only of 
the Punjab Himalaya. Its grain is considered 
heating and is one* of the poorer of the millets. 
— Drs. Roxburgh,!, 304; 703; J, L, 

Steivart's Punjab Plants, 257 • 

OPLOPHORUS TYPUS, Edwds. One of 
the Crustacea of N. Guinea, belonging to the 
order Stomatopodes, Fam. Cardioides. 

OPO BALSAM. 

Akuyila 'Semun-i-nimi, An. 

Balesaaii, KrtYPT. 

Balm of Gilead, Kno. ,, egyptiacum, „ 
Balsam i or de la Moque, Fii. Judaiciim do Mecca, „ 

Opobalsamo, It. Uouglian-i-Bulsan, Pers. 

lialni of Gilead called also Opobalsam and 
Balm of Mecca, is procured from the Balsamo- 
dendron gileadensc, a middle-sized tree grow- 
ing in Arabia, also from the Balsamum berry- 
anmn. There is hut little of the true balm of 
Gilead which reaches Britain. The same may 
he said of another of the terebinthine resins, 
Bdellium, wliich is obtained from India and 
from Africa. The best opohalsamurn is obtained 
from the greenish liquor found in the kernel of 
the Balsamum berryamim. An inferior quality 
of opobalsam is obtained by expre-ssion irom the 
fruit of Aniyris gileadensis when the fruit is at 
maturity. The carpobalsamum of the ancients 
Wiis from the Iriiit of Balsainodendron gilead- 
ense. It is a Tupiid gum-resin, obtained from 
the Ainyris gileadensis, a tree found in Arabia, 
Abyssinia, and Syria. It is first turbid and 
white ; of a pungent smell resembling turpen- 
tine, but sweeter; and of a bitter, acrid, 
astringent taste. When old it becomes thin, 
limpid, of a greenish hue, then of a golden 
yellow, and at length of the colour of honey. 
It is chiefly used as a cosmetic by the Turkish 
ladies. — McCulloch's Com, Diet,, p, 60. 

OPOKK, Rus. Currants. 

OPOIDIA GALBANIFERA, of the tribe 
Symrnete. It occurs in commerce in aggluti- 
nated plastic masses. It is hot, acrid and bit- 
ter, and in properties resembles assafoetida, but 
weaker. — McCulloch ; Royle III, ; CShaxigh- 
nessy ; McClelland, See Galbannrn. 

O-PO-KIEN, a people mentioned by Hwen 
Tlisang, supposed to be Affghan. 

OPOPONAX. 

Jawashir, Ah., Uixu.,Pers. Opopo-nace, It. 

Peh-chi-hiang, Chin. Gawsher, Pkrs. 

Opopoiiax, Fr. Opoponupa, Sf. 

Paiiax gumroi, Ger. 

A gum resin obtained from the stalks of Opo- 
ponax chironium, a tall plant. According to 
l^lletiers analysis 100 par ta contain — resin 
42, gum 33, starch 4, extractive and malic acid 
4, volatile oil 5, with traces of caoutchouc and 
wax, and 9 of woody fibre. The sp. gr. 1622; 
with water it forms a milky fluid. Opoponax 
is derived from biros juice, irav all, and &x^s a 
remedy, meaning that it is a remedy fbr all 
diseases t In action it resembles assaf(Btida» but 
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OPUKTIA SPIKOSISSIMA. 


is much feebler. The plant occurs in dry! 
fields in the South of Europe and Asia I 
Minor. A milky juice exudes Irom the root 
when wounded, and hardens into a foetid gum 
resin, in most of its properties closely resem- 
bling assafoetida. The resin is found in all the 
bazaars of Bengal, and is even exported from 
British India to Europe. Accor<ling to Dr. 
Rovle “ Jawashir*’ is imported into India from 
Arabia and into England ii-oin Asia Minor. 
He says that Dr. Lindlcy had some seeds sent 
from the hills of Bclnchistau wdiieli were called 
“ hashi” and were then considered to be the 
Opoi)onax. “ Jawasliir*’ occurs in the bazaars 
of Bagdad, it sells for \i)^d, per lb., and is 
imported from Persia. — O'SJtaKffhneasi/^ p, 301; 
McCulloch! s Commercial JHctionarf/, p. 800 ; 
FoivelVs Hcuid-hnoJc^ CoL i, /). 403. 

OPOPONACA, Sp., Dpoponace. It Opopo- 
nax. 

OPPIDAM, see Kasra-i-sliirin. 

OPPIO, It. Opium. 

OPPOSITK-LEAVKD MAiVOO, Cambes- 
gedea oppositil’olia. 

OPUNTIA, a genus of plants tbc order 
Cactaccaj, several species of whieli have been 
iiil reduced into British India, Irom the West 
Indies, Peru and Brazil. 

brasiliensis, J)(\^ from Brazil, with large 
greenish yellow flowers 
coclunillifera, /law., syn. of ('actus eochinillb 
for of S. America, with the petals bright 
rose coloured at sevt*ral seasons of Hus year. 
It is employe<l in tlie West Indies for rear- 
ing the cochineal. 

curassa^'ica, Haw., syn. of C. curassavicus, A. 
from Ouracoa, wntli large yellow-flow'ers, I J 
inch .across. 

cylindrica, DC., syn. of C. cylindriea, Lam., 
from Peru with’largisl] scarlet tlowers. 
dilenii, JIau\, syn. of (?. dillenii, Her., and (h 
indicus, Ro.vh., from 8. Aruerica, is the Xag- 
phena of Bengal, and the prickly pear of 
Europeans in India ; the cochineal insect 
thrives on this plant. 

elatior, I/aw., from S. America, with large 
purplish yellow flowers, 
ficus indic<a, Haw. „ „ syn. of (i ficus 

iudiCH with large sulphur yellow flowers, 
leucaritha, Hot/., lie.rol. 

nigricans^ Haw., DC., C. tuna, /S nigricans, B. 

M., from 8. America, 
roxburghiana, syn. of (\ chinonsis, liowh. 
ruliescens, Salm., from Brazil, 
triacaiitha, DC., ,, S. America, 
tuna, Haw., syn. of C. tuna major, liorh., from 
S. America, with large reddish tlowers, it is 
the favourite food of the cochineal in 
Mexico and Brazil. 

vulgaris, Haw., syn. of Cactus opuntia, Z., 
Southern States of X. America, cultivated in 
Europe, where its fruit is called the Indian 
%• 

Dr. Fontana, in an interesting communica- 
tion, published in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 1799, and re-printed in Pennant’s Indian 
Recreations, mentions both the Manilla and 
Chinese Opunticu, states that the cochineal 


I insects thrived best on.^ the species ihdigenotis 
to Bengal. The cultivation was extended, and * 
the quality improved, as in 1796 only five 
rupees a seer, but in 1797 seven rupees a seer 
were given for Bengal cochineal when Mexican 
^yas selling at about 1 (1—20 rupees. The Beng^ 
Sylve-stris, Dr. b. states contains only from 9— 
16 to 10 — 16 parts of the colouring matter coh^ 
taitied in the Mexican. The cultivation how- 
ever, was subseciuently given up, probably on 
account of the decreased price oi* cochineal, and 
the more profitable cultivation of indigo. The 
cochineal, tvoccus cacti, is chiolly cultivated 
with any care in Mexico, w'herc the grana fina 
is sown on the jdants about the 10th of Octo- 
ber, ou the return of the fine weather, the 
females having boon kept under cover during 
! the rains, the (Irami sylvestra is gathered from 
insects in a wild state, l)ut c(>ehineal is also im- 
l>()rtod li-oin Georgia and South Carolina, and 
some of the West India Islands. It has 
also been tried in Peru, Ilayti, and Brazil. 
The imports are Irom 220,000 to 330,000 lbs., 
and have been as bigb as 700,000 lbs., but the 
price is kept down by the importation of large 
i quantities ((>(10,000 lbs.) of lac, the produce of 
i aiiol her species of coccus C. laecifcrus, peculiar 
to India. A dernaiid, however, exists for it in 
I Central Asia, as we learn from l.ieut. Burnes 
I they give at Herat thirty-two rupees a seer for 
I wdiich they import from Bokhara and Yarkund, 
probably llio Kermes produced in Russia and 
Tartary. A kind is also jiroduced on the roots 
>1 plaut.s in the marshes nc.ir Herat; as is the 
scarlet grain of Poland, (’oecus polonicus, or the 
r()ots ol ►Sclerantbus perenuis in the north-east 
of Europe. The Kermes, or (kiccus illcis, pro- 
duced on the (^uerens ilex and quercus cocci- 
ferus growing in the south of Europe, has 
yielded a crimson dye from\he earliest ages. 
I he Persian name kirm, aworm, indicates that 
the A.siaties were ac<juainted w'ith its nature, 
w’lien in Europe, it was thought to be the seed 
j of a plant, llu? French introduced the cochi- 
I neal into Algiers, with other tropical products. 

I — Jloplr, 111, Him.. Dot., pp. 5, 224. 

I OPUNTIA (XX HINKI.LIFERA, 

I ^ Cactus cocliinellifera, lAnn. 

Ka-ta-zouiig-lct-wiy, Buioj. J Cochiiifal plant, Kxa. 

A plant ol S. America, where it is largely 
employed for feeding the Cochineal insect. It 
j has large red flowers at several seasons of the 
year. It has been introduced into India, 
i OPUNTIA DILLENII, Haw. 

CactiLS dillenii, Ker. | (jactus indicus, Eoxh. 

Ku-la-zoung, Buum. I T'rickly pear, Ew. 

Hedge pear, Eng. J Nopal, Hin©. 

A plant of S. America, domesticated through- 
out British India. The Cochineal insect of 
S. America thrives on tliis. 

OPUNTIA SPINOSISSIMA, Haw. Spined 
opuntia, a plant of Jamaica. 
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; OR, Fb. Gold. 

f - OR or Odru tribe, see Odru, India. 

ORA, see Kaffir. 

• OR ACHE, or Mountain spinage, one of the 
Chenopodiaceas,. Of these there are several va- 
rieties, commonly known as red and green sage — 
the leaves are slightly acid, both sorts are boiled 
as spinage, but the red is most esteemed. Pro- 
pagated by seed — no particular soi' required. 

ORAK ZYE, an Affghan tribe, reside in 
Tirah, intermingled with the Afret and some 
of them are Ibuud in the hills south of Pesha- 
Wur. It was amalek or chief of this tribe who 
conducted Nadir Shall and a force of cavalry, 
by the route of Cbura and 'rirah, to Peshawur, 
when the principal road through the hills was 
defended against him. The Orak Zye arc to be 
met with to the north-west of Kohat, near the 
Hungoo valley. 


rivers being ^nerally uilder the dominion of 
one more powerful than the rest ; but the tribes 
which reside in the depths of the forests, where 
the communication between them is more diffi. 
cult, are generally perfectly distinct drom each 
' other, and these people would scarcely know 
that other human beings existed beside them- 
selves, were not individuals of their little com- 
[ munities sometimes cut off by the roving war- 
riors of a distant, and more powerful tribe. 
The various tribes are said to differ consider- 
ably frf)in each other, but Mr. Earl saw indivi- 
duals belonging to several distinct tribes, who 
with the exception of a difference of dialect, 
might he recognized as the same jieople, those 
who lived entirely on the water being ’much 
darker than the rest. It is said by the Dyak 
themselves, tliat some ])art8 of the interior are 
inhabited by a woolly-haired people : but as 
they also assert that men with tails like mou- 


ORAL, Kol. Ptoromys petaurista, Pnlkis^ 

Blyth, 

ORANG, Malay. A word, meaning a people, 
a race. 

Orang-Binua, the people of the country, the 
aborigines. See Binua, Kedah, India, eJakun, 
Johore, Dyak. 

Orang-Baju, or Baju-lant, sea-faring people. 
See Banca, Borneo. 

Orang-Duaun, see Am bong. 

Orang-Gunong, people of* the mountains, 
kill-men. 

. Orang Utan, wild men, the Orang utang, 
monkey of Europe. 

•The island of Jiornoo hears the same relation 
to eastern India, that the continent of America 
bears to Europe, being a country in which the 
various tribes inhabiting the furtber eiist may 
find a refuge from religious persecution, or 
escape the disadvantages of over-population in 
; their .mother countries, 'riius we find the cotists 
of the island to be inhabited by several na- 
tions, totally uneonneeted with eacli other, 
governed by their (uvn laws, and adopting 
their own peculiar manners and customs. The 
west coast is occupied by Malays and (Jhi- 
iies<^t|is north-west coast by the half-caste 
des(Jii|^ts of the Moors of Western India ; 
the part by the (Jocliin-Cbinese ; the 

north-east coast by the Sulu ; and the east and 
south coasts by the Bngis tribes of Celebes. In 
addition to these, there arc no fewer than three 
distinct tribes, living in prahus, and w'andcrinj 
about the shores of the island ; the Lanun 
from Magindano; and the Orang Baju and 
Orang-Tidong, source unknown. The Dyak 
who are the Orang-Benua, or aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Borneo, constitute by far the most in- 
teresting portion of its population. They are 
jBc^ittered in small tribes over the face of the 
island, those inhabiting the banks of the large 


keys, and living in trees, arc also discoverable, 
the accuracy of their accounts may be doubted. 
He met with no Dyak who had seen either, but 
as a woblly-liaircd people to be found scattered 
over the interior of the Malay peniiisida, their 
existence in Borneo seems by no means impro- 
bable. The Dyak are of the middle size, and, 
with the exce[)ti()ii of those who are continually 
cramped up in tlieir little canoes, are invari- 
ably straigbt-l imbed, and well formed. Their 
limbs are well rounded, and they appear to be 
I muscular, but where ]:)hysical strength is to be 
I exerted iu carrying a burthen, they are far in- 
i ferior to the more spare-bodied Chinese settlers. 

I Their feet are sliort and broad, and their toes 
; turn a little inwards, so that in walking they 
do not rc<pure a very wide path. The native 
paths are found very inconvenient by a Eiiro- 
liean traveller. The paths used by the Dyaks 
I and Chinese being generally worn down several 
I inches below the siirlace of the soil, and, as 
I they are very little wider than the foot, peclcs- 
} trian exercise proves both painful and fatiguing, 
j The Chinese guides mentioned that he should 
j soon become accustomed to these by-ways, from 
which be judged that the settlers had adopted 
the native mode ofAvalking with one foot before 
the other, since their arrival in the country, 
j Their foreheads are broad and fiat, and their 
I eyes, which are placed further apart than those 
j of Europeans^ appear longer than they really 
I arc, from an indolent habit of keeping the eye 
• half-closed. The outer corners are generally 
higher up the forehead than those nearer to the 
nase, so that were a straight line drawn perpendi- 
cularly down the face, the eyes would be found 
to diverge a little from right angles with it- ' 
Their cheek-bones are prominent, but their 
faces arc generally plump, and their features 
altogether bear a greater resemblance to those 
of thf Cochiu-Chiiiese than of any other of the 
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clemi-civilized nations in . Eastern India. The 
Laos tribes inhabiting the inland parts of 
Cochin-China and Cambodia are undoubtedly 
the same race iis the Dyak, speaking a dialect 
of the same language ; and, as the Cochin- 
Chincse are probably descendants of these pco- 
]>le, civilized by cgmmunu;ation with the 
Chinese, the resemblance may be easily account- j 
od for. The Cochin-Chinesc, liowever, are | 
physically superior to the Dyak, the natural ; 
results of a dilferont mode of life. The hair \ 
is straight and black, and is kej)t cut rather i 
short by both sexes, but if periiiitted, would ■ 
grow to great length. ISonic of the Dyak : 
wt)nien who are married to Chinese adopt the ; 
1‘ashion of wearing tails. lie never saw a 
nearer approach to a beard among the men ' 
tliaii a few straggling liairs scattered over the ' 
chill and the upper lip. The Dyak counteii- i 
aiice is highly prep«)sscssing. The couiitcii- ' 
aiices of the Dyak women, if not exactl}'^ 
beautilul, are generally extremely interesting, 
wliich is, perlui]»s in a great measure owing to 
the soft expression given by tlu ir long eye- 
lashes and by their habit of koc|>ing the eyes 
half-closed. In form they are unexceptionable, 
and the 'Dyak wife of a Chinese, whom Mr. Earl 
met with at ISinkawan, was, in point of per- 
sonal attracti(.nis, superior to any eastern beauty 
who had come under his observation, with the 
single exception of one of the same race, from 
the north-west coast of Celebes. The one he 
met with at Sourabaya soon aJ’ter her arrival 
from Celebes, >vas, for a native, extremely 
fair, and her portrait Avould not have disgraced 
the “ Jiook of Beauty.’’ In ooiiipl exion, the Dyak 
are much laircr than the iMahiy ironi whom they 
also differ greatly in disposition and general 
appearance, although not so mucli as to load to 
the conclusion that they could not have sprung 
from the same source, giving rather the idea 
that the cause of the dissimilarity has proceed- 
ed from the long discoiiiicction of the Malay 
from the original stock, in addition to their 
admixture and intercourse w'illi foreign nations. 
The Dyak are a much superior people to the 
Malay, although the latter affect to consider 
them as beings little removed from the orang- 
utan. Tliougli the most numerous of the 
aboriginal tribes are found congregated in vil- 
lages on the banks of the rivers and tlie 
large inland lakes ; they also possess several 
towns of considerable size. Tlie capital of the 
most powerful tribe on the west coast is Sigao, 
a tow’ll about forty days’ journey up the Pon- 
tianak river, which has a population of several 
thousands. The. Dyak inhabit thatched bam- 
boo hoases, erected uj:K>n piles, those belonging 
to each family or petty tribe being joined 
together by means of a Jitage or vorandali rim- 
niiig along the front. IMany of the small viJ- 
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lages are defended by stockades, and the lad- 
ders by which they ascend into their dwellings 
are always pulled up when they retire to rest at 
night. Under these dwellings the pigs are 
kept ; for, although some of the rribes i» the 
vicinity of the Miihiy liave ado])ted the maho- 
incdan religion, they are not siifHciently rigid 
in their observance of its tenets to abstain from 
the use of pork. 'J'he Dy;tk cultivate rice iu 
large quantities, as it forms their principal 
vegetable food, their animal sustenance being 
pork, lish and the tiesh ol* iloer and other 
animals wliich are. [irocurcd by the chase. 
S«)mc of the tribes ])ossoss bows and arrows, 
Iwit the sum})it or blowqiipe, a wooden tube 
about five feet long, fhrougli which small bam- 
boo arrows are shot wdtli great precision, is in 
more general use. I'lie arrows are steeped in 
a subtle ]H)ison, whit^li is said to destroy birds 
and smaller anim:ds, wdieii struck w'ilh them, 
almost iiistaiitanc(>u.sly, a slight w'ound from an 
arrow on wdiicli the ])oisoii is strong, being said 
to occasion inevitable death, even to man. The 
effects of weapons of this description are always 
exaggerated by those who use (licin ; the poison 
j therefore, is not, in all probability, so destruc- 
tive to the human spei'/ies as It is reiircscnted ; 
and although the Dyaks assert that no antidote 
is known, yet the preparation of the poison 
being similar to that practises I by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Celebes, for wdiich a remedy has 
been disiiovered, the people of Borneo are pro- 
bably acipiainted with it. Tliey show no hesi- 
tation in eating animals w hich have been killed 
j by their arrow\s, taking the precaution, however, 

I of removing the flesh immediately adjacent to 
i the wounded part, 'i'lic poison, w hie.h is called 
i]3])o throughout the islaml, consists of tlie juice 
of a tree, ami its mode of preparation appears 
to be p(!rfectly similar U> Vhat jiractiscd in 
Java, and other islands wli(*re it is employed. 

Thf Oranff Binua of Jolmri; occupy all the 
interior of Johorc over wdiich the Taniungong 
now rules, d'hey also possess the interior of 
the most southerly j)r)rlif)u of Pahang. They 
occui>y the upper branches of the last or most 
southern system of rivers in the Malay penin- 
sula, that is, of the rivers Je)hore (the Lingiu 
and the Sayong) Biimt, Pontian, BaVu Pahat 
or Kio luirmosa (the Simpang Kiri, Pan, and 
Simrong with their numerous affluents) and 
liidau (the Aiiak Tridau, Simrong and Made), 
with the country watered by them. By means 
of the.se rivers a constant communication is 
maintained between the families of the Binua 
on the two side.s c»f the peninsula. Tiie Iridau 
and its Viranchcs arc directly connected with 
the Batu Pahat, and its brandies by the' 
Simrong. The other principal branch of the 
Batu Pahat the Pan is connected with the 
Slabin, a branch of the Indau, by a path of 
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one day’s journey. Paths lead from the 
Made and the Simrong to the Lingiu, thus 
connecting the Johore with the eastern rivers, 
while it is still more closely united to the 
western hy its other branch, the Sayong, which 
rises in the same low hill from which tlie Binut 
issues. No Blnua were found on tlie river Johore 
below the junction of the Sayong and Lingiu. 
There are none on the Pulai ; and the aborigi- 
nal families on the I’amrao and Sakodai, wliich 
fall into the old Straits of Singapore, {Orang 
^ahimha) were about a. d. 1 840 imported by the 
Tamungoiig from tlie islands ol‘ Battain to the 
south of Singapore, for the piir[)()se ol* collect- 
ing taban (Giittah j)orcha.) The river iioiiiadcs 
(Biduanda Kallang or Orang Sletar) and the 
sea nomades {Orang Tamhnsa^) termed also 
Orang Laut and Ryat Laut, people of the sea, 
&c«, who Inrk about the estuaries and 
creeks of the fh)lHn'e, IJhham, and other rivers I 
along the soutJiern coast of the ])cninsula arc 
distinct from the Binua, and cut off from all 
communication with them. Binua have never 
been known on the upper part of the Sidili 
although it has its source in the same moun- 
tains where the Johore and the Ma<le rise. On 
the nortli-M'est they do not extetid beyond the 
Simpang Kiri and Pau. About half a day’s 
walk from the source of the former rises an 
affluent of the river Muar called Sungei Pago, . 
which gives its name to a tribe found on its 
hanks and amongst the adjacent hills. The 
Binua describe the Orang Pago as a. wild race, 
naked, without houses, sliunning all intcrcouse 
with the Malays, and having very little inter- 
course even with tliem. ^fhey arc probably a 
secluded and rude branch of the Udai, or of 
the Jakun. AVhether the Pahang tribes im- 
mediately to the north of the Iiidau (who are 
said to be very numerous), arc similar to the 
Orang Binua is uncertain, but the Orang 
Binua inhabiting ’ untry indicated, un- 
doubtedly form a separate family in themselves ; j 
for, while they are all mutually related, they I 
have no connection with any otlmr tribes, and | 
hardly any knowledge of such. Their Ian- ' 
guage. appearance, and habits are similar. 
They describe themselves as being “ leaves of 
the same tree.” Individuals on the Ind.au had 
relatives and acquaintances on the Lingiu, 
Sayong, Biuut, and the branches of the Batu 
Pahat, €tnd they had visited all these rivers. 

The lofty Gunong Berinun is probably nearly 
one hundred miles to the north of the Lulu- 
mut group. This with the mountains which 
adjoin it, may be considered the central 
high lands of the Orang Binua. In the ravines 
and valleys of Gunong Bermun, tw'o of the 
largest rivers of the peninsula, the l^ahang 
and the Muar, with their numerous upper 
tributaries have their source. There also rises 


the Simujong which unites with the Lingi, 
Tlie upper part of these rivers and many of 
their feeders are occupied by five tribes of 
aborigines diflering" somewhat in civilization 
and language. 

The Udai (wlio apjxiar to be the same people 
who are known to the Binua of Johore under 
the name of Orang Pago) are found on some 
of the tributaries of the Muar, as the Segamet, 
Palungaii and Kapi, and iii the vicinity of 
Gunong Ledang. Tliis tribe has less api>ioxi- 
mated to Malayan habits than the others. 

The Ja1c}fn partially frequent tlie same ter- 
ritory, the lower part of Palungan, Gappam, 
&c., and extend northwards and north-west- 
ward within the British boundaries. They are 
found at 'Pidong, Ayer Chirmin, Ayer Itain, 
Darat Yassin, LI lu Kissaiig and Biik it Singer. 

The Mintiray the largest tribe, dwell around 
Gunong Bermun and the adjacent mountains, 
G. Rissam, G. Liclia, G. Singwang, G. Kainii- 
ning, G. Kayu Libet and G. Garun. Tliey 
possess the higher jiart of both the western and 
eastern streams. Thus they occupy the "JViang, 
Simjdas, Gipau, Bangkong, Gatling and ’^uanJ^^ 
On the south they frequent the ujiper part of 
the Tjongat, &c. Amongst the other streams 
occupied by them are tlic JJmarna, Ayer 
Mangis, Langkaj), Kunu, Ka]>avang, Nahaclia, 
Babangas, )Sabulu, Seneng Jimpul, Bayai, 
I'apak, Jilibu, Singi, Berumpun, Klassa, Jinani, 
Kamen, Trus, Bilabong and Kla’ ^ 

The Sal'ai succeed to them in the interior, 
frequenting the ncighhonrhood of Gunong 
Kinabiii. On the north-west the Miiitira march 
with the Besisi, one of tlie most numerous 
tribes, who occupy all the streams flowing in 
that direction from Gunong Bermun and the 
mountains lying to the southward of it, as 
G. Angsi, G. Bcraga and G. Datu. It is this 
tribe which occupies tlic Sungei Ujong and 
Lingi, the Lukut, the Sippang, and the lower 
part of the Langat, with their feeders, the 
Kallang, Pijam, Tike, Jijan, Lamar, Gallah, 
Lahu, Chinchang, Trip, Girintul, Rami, Lana, 
Giinru, Pinang, &c. These five tribes (as well 
as those inhabiting all the interior of the 
peninsula to the north), are sometimes by the 
Malays called Orang Binua. Another group, 
are the Bermun tribes, so called from the cir- 
cumstance of most of the streams on which 
they are found rising in the Bermun moun- 
tain system, receiving accessories from it, or 
joining rivers which have their source in its 
ravines. 

The Orang Laut or sea-people, also called 
Ryot Laut who are similar in their h^its to 
the Baju, and are found upon the coasts of 
Borneo and Celebes, though belonging to it, can 
scarcely be said to inhabit the island, for they 
live entirely in their little prahus, ^nd wander 
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alJout the coasts. They subsist principally by lumbar vertebrre instead of four, which is the 
fishing, and it is said that they are always number existing in the trunk of the mature 
ready to give information to the piratical Drang preserved in the IMuscum of the Zoolo- 
rovers. Tlie arms of the Orang laut (men of gical Society of Londt^n, and in the skeleton 
the sea), dwelling on the coasts and among ! in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in the 
islands, are the limbing, or lance : the tampul- | Jardin-des- Plantes. Mr. Knsstdfc Wallace tells 
iiig, a large hook ; the kujorc, a sort of spear j ns that with the exception of the Orang Utan, 
witli a very broad head, used in fishing ; and ! the iSiamang, the Tarsias spectrum and the 
tlie serampong, a sort of prong. The LJdai, or ; Galeopithecus all the Malayan genera of qu£i- 
Semang have not any other weapons than tlm i drnmana, arc represented in India by closely 
siuupitfin. This is the most savage of the , allied species. The TiuhvMalay islands liave 
aboriginal tribes that roam the mountains and . 170 species of maniinalia. Of these, 24 are 


forests in the centre of tlic Malay peninsula, 
and upon the borders of the Malacca territory. 

Orawj Rawa, a people of Rawa, Raw or Ara 
in Sumatra, immt>diately to the north of Me- 
iiaiigabau and ]ienclrated by the large but 
acartTcly navigable river, Rakan. 

Oranr/ Sleetat\ oviginally witli the Biduanda 
Kallang, Joint occupants ef Singapore. Tliey 
speak a Malay dialect witli a guttural accent. 

Orang-Malayii, the IVfalay race. 

Orang-Menangkabau, the people of IMenang 
kabau. 

Orang-Milanowe, sec Kyan. 

Orang-Tatou, see Kyan. 

Oraiig-Tidong, see Borneo ; Kyan. 

Oran-nla, see Binna. — Mr, (J, W, Earl; 
NeivhokVs Malacca^ VoL ii, 210 ; Journal 
Indian Arohi/>ela(jo, 


(piadrumana. 'Fbe Orang utan species occur 
in Sumatra and Borneo; tlie Siamang, next to 
them in size, in Malacca and Sumatra ; the 
long-nosed monkey in Borneo, and Gibbons, 
i long-armed apes and monkeys, and the lemur 
1 like animals Nycticebus tarsius and Galeopi- 
I theens in all the islands, 'riiirty-tliree Car- 
I nivora are known, amongst them the Malayan 
I glutton, ifelictis orientalis, which is represented 
ill N. Tiulia by tf. iiij|>tilcnsis. 

Bos sondaicus is found in Biirmah, Siam, Java 
and Borneo. I'he two-horned rhinoceros and also 
the long-horned arc found in Tiiirmah, Siiniatra 
and Java. The Sumatra elephant Sumatra 
and P>orneo is identical with that of India, Ceylon 
J Malacca. There are about 50 bats, 34 
I rodents. There are 22 Jioofcd aniinals, seven of 
which occur in Ciid'ia and Biirniah. Some of 
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names | the cattle occur also in Malacca, and the Bos 


by which the rithccus satyrus oi‘ Gcollroy jondaicus is fouiul in Burniah and Siam. 


(Siinia satyrus of hiunauis), the Red Orang, is 
now generally designated, 'fhe uiuzzlc is large, 
(dongateil, soinewliat nauidcHl anteriorly ; fore- 
head sloping backwards, slight “”.praoiliary 
ridges, but strong sajrittal and lamb crests. 

Facial angle 30°. Auricles small. Tivelve 
pairs of ribs ; bones of the sternum in a double 
alternate row. Anns reaching to the ankle- 
joint. No ligameutiim teres in the hip joint. 
Feet long ami narrow, hallux not extending to 
tlie end of the metacarpal bone of the adjoin- 
ing toe ; alien w'anting the uiigueal phahinx 
and nail. Canines very large, their apices 
extending beyond the intervals of the op- ! 
posite teeth. Intermaxillary bones anchylosod ; 
to the maxillaries during the second or perma- 
nent dentition. Height under five feet. It is an 
inliabitant of the islands of Borneo and Suma- 
tra. Professor .Owen remarks that llw* ycning 
individual exhibits the anthropoid character 
in the relative smallness of the face to the cra- 
nium, resulting from the state of denti- 
ti‘>n, hut that it corresponds with the adult 
skeleton in the number of ribs and in the re- 
lative proper ti<»n of the lower e.xtreniities. 
With regard to the number of the vertebrae, he 
observes that the figure of the atiult skeleton, 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, exhibits, the abnormal number of five 


, Bos sondaicus are large and bamlsome animals 
! exf a light brown colour with white legs, 
j The Bengal Asiatic Society s museum recciv- 
, ed from Sir flames Brooke of Sarawak seven 
• skeletons of large adult Orang-utans and tlie 
results of Mr. BUytli’s exainiiKitioai of ‘ them » 
wore given as a sequel to a Ibriner memoir on 
the gisuis published in the 22nd volume of the 
j Society's Journal. 

f Of these seven skeletons, five are referable to 
■ the Mias Rambi of Sir J. Jh-ookc ; although one 
i of them (a small but full-grown fernaJe) 
marked by himself M. Pappaii ; and another is 
sent by tho new name M. C'bapin, which is also 
that of an old female cUiiinal, remarkable for 
its c.xtraordinajily large aiul vertically elongat- 
ed orbits. It is y)i*obable that this alleged 
diapin merely represents an indivijhial varia- 
; ticHi. ; and Sir J. Brooke statt^s, in bis letter 
i aimounciug the presentation, that st>me of these 
; skcle-toiis had been labelled by him with the 
i names sped lied by natives, who, accordingly 
I (as may be supyiosed in such a case), are not 
I particularly conversant witli the osteoiogical 
1 distinctions of the different species. 

The sixth skeleton is that of an old female 
of tlie Mias Pappan, with double-crested skull 
like that of the male. It even exceeds that male 
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in size, but tlve skull is smaller ; anil the sexual 
distinctions of tlie two arc uninistakcahlo. In 
" this female, the epipPiyses of the liinh-fiones. 
Bcapnlse, ilia, &c., are thoroughly anohylosed, 
denoting completion of growth ; even the sym- 
phisis pubis is united (with niuch irregular dep)- 
sition of bone externally), and the saoro-iliac 
symphysis on the right side only. The male 
Pappan had not cpiitc completed liis growtli ; 
for some of the epiphyses are hxwe, and others 
arc but partially soldered : those of tlic liumeri | 
are fixed and semi-anchylosed ; as are 
those of the lel't radius and ulna ; but the j 
epiphyses of the right nadius and ulna are ! 
detoched ; tliosc of the scapulte and ilia are i 
fixed but slightly, and tliose of the isehia ■ 
more extensively. This animal had there- ; 
fore (as will be atteinpte<l to be sbown |»re- I 
sently) not completed its lull growth : the i 
female being much more advanced in age, witli j 
its teeth ]iroportionally worn down. On com- I 
parison of tlio skulls of the two sexes, that f 
the female is scon fo he smaller, with tlu; 
maxilhe less protruded, inoreasiug the facial 
angle from ^12° to ; the Zygomatic arch is 
much less robust ; and the longitudinal grind- 
ing surface of the upper molars less by vn bi., 
while that of the lower molars is less l>y .{ in. 
than in a youthful male presented hy Mr. 
Nicholl, and by in. than in Dr. (/larke Abefs 
Sumatran male. In the ll>rm of ll\e ascemding 
ramus ol‘ the lower jaw, this i’emab specimen 
more nearly resembles the Sumatran male 
referred to than any other of numerous spe- 
chiiens ; but the condyle is < (^nsiderablv 
larger; and, as compared with i\lr. Aichoirs 
Bornean male, the iintern-])(>sterior diameter ol’ 
the ascending angle is mncli less ; being in tin 
Bornean male (on a level witli the suri’ace of 
the grinders) 2^^ in. — in Dr. .\I«ers Sumatran 
male but 2;] in, — and in Sird. Hrooke’s r>nrnean 
female 24 inch Lastly, tliis IVaaiean female 
presents the very extraordinary anomaly 
(throughout the series of placental mam- 
malia) of a fourth true molar abovi^ and lielow, 
though on the left side only : tliat ol‘ the n[>j)er 
jaw being of small si/i* and round linau, its 
CTOwn scarcely exceeding that of an upper ihlsc 
molar of IMaeacus rliesus ; and it is placeil 
posteriorly to the ordinary last true molar ou a 
line with its outer snrtiiec, that tootli having 
been pressed a little inward : in tlie lower jaw i 
the accessory fourth true molar is very little | 
smaller tliau the normal molars ; and it projects i 
from the. internal niargiii ol‘ the anterior .surface 
of the ascending angle of the jaw, its crown 
being directed oblkpiely inwards much more i 
than forwards or upwarils ; as a tlmctional toi>th, j 
it must, therefore, have been almost useless ; i 
though the outer or upper margin of its crown | 
is. a little worn down hy attrition, as is also the j 


outer cusp of the small accessory molar above. 
Thi.s old iemale Pappan had been badly wound- 
ed in its clay ; having had its left humerus 
cverely fractured, and the fibula of that side 
also broken ; the fractured bones having healed • 
the. unset humerus, however, in an extraordi- 
nary manner, exhibiting two large and deep 
•erforatioiis in the great lumpy mass of united 
bone, wliere .suppuration had ensued and large 
shot had probably been ultimately discharged 
from the orifices. 

1’bc seventh skeleton is that of a spceic.s 
altogetlior distinct and new. Altlgnigh that of 
a large old male, with tlie cranial sutures much 
obliterali'd, and the anchylosis of the epiphyses 
of its limb-bones com])leto, it is very remark- 
able i‘or the comparatively slight protrusion of 
the jaws, and the conso<piently increased facial 
angle ; a[)parently, however, to a greater extent 
than really, irom the llatness of the face, tlie 
unusually slight protrusinn of the sockets of the 
]»j>er incisors, and, above all, tlie elevation of 
, the condyle of the lower jaw raising so consider- 
; ably the occipital portion of the skull and con- 
! secpiently tlie auditory orifice. The facial angle 
does not actually exceed 324°; while in the two 
Kambi (male and female) figured in Mr. 
P>lytirs former memoir, it is as low as 30° — 
(this being also Prof, Owon^s estimate of his 
adult .skulls of the llambi). The zygomata (or 
cheek-bones') are unusually prominent. I'hc 
: canines, incisors, and the first three upper mo- 
lars on each side, arc exceedingly much 'worn 
down hy attrition ; the canines even to a level 
with the other teeth • but the circuinfcrcnco of 
these eaiiines, c.sjiecially in the lower jaw, is 
: cons])icuously less than in males and even largo 
; fcniales of the Kamhi and Pa[)pan ; thongli tliey 
. are projuaaioiially larger than in the Kassar. 
It is Iprflier remarkable that tlie iroiilal ridges 
of the .skull, instead of uniting upon the vertex 
to furiu a single sagittal crest (as in the Kambi), 

, or continuing .sejiarate. and Avell apart throtigh- 
j out (as in the Pap|)an), apjiroaeh to contact 
u|K)n the vertex but without uniting; which is 
very likoly to prove a constant and s]iecifical 
di.stiiictioii, as the pre.seut old males .show much 
irregular deposition of bone externally to its con- 
tiguously double .sagittal crest. The long bones of 
the limbs, though fully as stout as in the Rainbi 
and J*aj>])an, and about twice as stout as those 
of the old female Kassar, yet probably do not 
exceed the corrijsponding bones of the full-grown 
! male Kassar in length ; l)eing very much shorter 
than those oi‘ the adult llainbi and Pap])an : and 
this remarkable brevity of limb, combined with 
the consj)icuous differences in the skull and 
sundry tUher distinctions, can scarcely be con- 
sidered otherwise than as indicative of specifiaal 
peculiarity. 

Of the five Ramhi sent, there are two 
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larpffi full-grown females (incliwling that ticket- to the convergence of the latter, which takes 
ed iVIias Chapin), and also a full-grown female place unusually far buck : the ntisal bones are 
of smaller dimensions (which was labelled M. united and singularly minute, actually not ris- 
pnppari ;) with a male of superior age and ing so high as the wide part of the orbital 
stature to the male Papi)an presented formerly cavities ; and the latter are small and circular, 
by Mr. Nicliolls; and also a young male, with measuring barely ijj in every way. The skull 
the last molars brought into wear, but winch considerably resembles that of the female Rambi 
iiovortbeless had not nearly attained ils full : formerly figured, only that the sagittal crest is 
giowtli, which bade fair to rival that of the 1 so much smaller ; the zygomata being also more 
gigantic Sumatran male already iioli(.*e(l. I raised (in consequence of tlic greater prolonga- 

J’lie specimen to which the name Mias Cha- tion of tlic condyle process of the lower jaw) ; 
pin was attached, appears (as already men- and the orbits arc smaller and more circulair, 
tioned) to be a large old female Kainbi, very and surmounted by much slighter ridges : con- 
rcmarkablc for the enormous size and vertically se<[uently the face is Hatter, ami the sockets of 
elongated form of its orbital cavities, which the incisors arc also less protruded. 'fliis 
measure 2 inches, by nearly 1 inch, acr(V'*s. Its j skeleton was unfortunately very imperfect, want- 
skull is larger, though less massive, than that | ing most of the hones of the hands and feet, 
of the female Rambi figured in the former and one tibia and fibula : a portion of the lower 
memoir : the muzzle is conspicuously more i jaw, with the canine, first pra3molar, and 
slender, measuring but 2^ in, in greatest width j' ]>nrt oP the second, is also lost . but the 
(outside the canines), instead of 2j in. : and j other Jong hones arc present, and the pelvis 
whereas the coronoid process oi' the lower jaw is conqdcte. I^ongth of humerus but 13^ 
in the. former specimen is smaller and about ou ! in. ; of ulna in. ; of femur 10^^ in. ; and 
a level with the condyle, in the present examphi ; of tibia Din.; circiimferoncc of middle of 
(labelled Clinpin) the jiosterior or condyle j)ro- j humerus 2.^ in. ; and of lemur 2,if in. ; meta- 
coss is nuiisually prolonged, and raises tlie skull ’ carpal boiio of middle finger in. ; meta- 
(witli lower jaw in situ) so rcnnarkahly, that j tarsal of corresponding toe 3.{ in. ; os calcis 2 
plae.ing it on a lev(d surlacc together with the j in. Total length of scapula (with acromion 
other skull noticed, tlie zygoma of llie so-called j in.) ; and of ])elvis in. ; extreme breadth 
Chapin not only overlaps that of the other, but j apart of the ilia (or hips) in. ; clavicle 
its lower edge is about in. liiglier than the I in. This specimen also is marked from l^adong 
upper edge of the zygoma, of tlie other speci- in Romeo. 

men : the nasal h.^nes, which in the other are third female Rambi is of largo size and 

united ami ascend to the very summit nl the j f^Hy inatur»', with the various e])iphvscs well 
glabella, in this skull continue se])arate, Jmd ■ ^^pj^^rod ; but it luis even less trace of sagittal 
Ti'acli only to the lower portion o( the glabella. than the last ; the frontal ridges meeting 

The limb-houes are even ratheivloriger than in the p.,,.]. [„ unit- 

great female l*a])pan, and in lact exceed in length ing, and a small mesial ridge rising between 
those of any other of the full-grown specimens; ^ above thr vertex : the orbits arc moderate- 
thc humerus measnnng If) in., the ulna (to tip .,„q c,|,aigat(4l vertically, mea- 

ol styloid process) l.'vj in.-; lemur 1 1.4 in. : and .mii*P|g | j > hy 1 ,i jn. ; ami the nasal bones arc 
tibia Hti in, ; emiunifcivnceof luiddleo xunted and asJend a little into the glabcdla. 

of liuiuerus djj in. ; and (d lenmr 2j^ in. j Size about tliat of’ first specimen (marked 

few digital hones .seem to accord in <liinensions (’P-ipin), hut the muzzle rather broader or 2-\^ 
with tlie corresponding hones of our male Paj 'I’liis specimen is nearly perfect: length of 

pan. I he extreme h*ugth oi tin .scapula is 81 jnnin.nis 1 in.; ulna l.“)| in.; femur 1 J in.; 
in.; and of pelvis in. ; ciaviehi 8 in. tibia lOj^ in.; circumference of middle of trunk 

specimen is marked as liaving been procured „f]Hniierus 3 in. ; and of femur 2 -jf in. ; meta- 
in 8adong (in Borneo). carpal hone of second or middle figure 4^^^’ 

Another specimen, which was marked Pap- i first ]>halanx of ditto in. ; second phalanx 
pan, Mr. Blytli con.sid( rs to he a small female ; 1 { /. in. ; metaearpal hone of tlminh 2g in.; 
Thinibi, though fully mature and even old, as ■ first phalanx of ditto 1 J-J in. ; metatarsal bone 
shown by the almost complete obliteration ; of middle toe 3{-J in. ; first phalanx of ditto 
of tlic cranial sutures, the anchylosis of the | 2^ in. ; socoimI phalanx Ijj in. ; metatarsal bone 
various epipliyscs, and the amount of attrition ! of hallux 2-^^^- in. ; first phalanx of ditto 
of all the teeth. The cranial ridges are very \ in. ; and unguinal } in. Total length of 
small ; and the sagittal crest is hanlly at all j scapula Dj in. ; clavicle in. ; extreme length 
raised, hut nevertheless exhibits a tendency to of pelvis 1 1 ] in. ; and extreme breadth of 
rise along the median line of the skull, between pilia 12 inches. 

the frontal ridges which converge from the The two remaining Rambi were males : and 
temples, aud to be prolonged in front, anterior one of them was a young aiiiiiial, whose skull 
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wWch had obvloiisly not attained its full dimen- 1 4^ in. ; first phalanx of ditto 2^ in. ; second 
^SionSy though the last true molars had been I phalanx in. ; metatarsal of hallux 2^^ in., 
: brought into wear : but the general maasivg- j clavicle 7.} in. ; scapula 83 in. ; pelvis lo| 
ness of this skull indicates that tlie animal ; in. in extreme length, and l.l| in. broad at the 
would probably have become a male of the hips. This specimen was marked Mias Rambi by 
largest size : the sagittal crest had begun to Sir J. Biwkc ; and was from Sadong in Roil 
rise on a grand scale rand the frontal ridges neo. The female Pappan already noticed though of 
converge directly to it, although these arc j greater size tlian the male described on a former 
scarcely indicated fnr 4^ in. before their June- j occasion, with considerably longer and broader 
tion. The teeth arc more cro\vdc<l than in the 1 pelvis, hatl nevertheless a smaller skull, less 
full-grown animal ; ,thc; inior-spacc between the : prominently developed jaws, and conspicuously 
upper canine and outer incisor, which in a • smaller teetli : the zygomatic arch is shorter 


large Sumatran male, is in., being scarcely | 
in. ; and the first false molar, instead of being 
completely posterior to the canine, advances 
considerably on its outer surface posteriorly ; 
in the lower jaw, also, there is a bony inter- 
space between the canine and first false molar 
in the large mature male, hut not in tlic adole- 
scent male : nasals partially anchylosed, and 
continued upward to tlie lower part of the 
glabella: epiphyses of the humeri considerably 
anchylosed, and also, those ol’ the tibim and 
libulte but not of the radii and uliue. This 
skeleton also was tolerably complete. Length of 
humerus in. ; of ulna LlJ in. ; of femur j femur 11^ in.; tibia l()j| in. ; circumference 


and a little weaker than in the male ; but the 
superciliary ridges and width of the bony or- 
bits are much the same, and in fact there is 
little furtlicr difference between two skulls : the 
bony crests on the vertex arc less prominent in 
the female, and they approach to within | in. 
of each other ; wlicreas in the male they re- 
main 1 in.; apirt where most approxi mated : 
length of base of skull,. from between the mid- 
dle incisors to the anterior margin of the occipital 
foramen, (5^ in. ; in tlic male, ami 0^ in the fc-* 
male; breatlth of zygomata apart in., in both. 
Length of humerus lo in, of ulna IT) in, ; 


10 in. ; and of tibia 9 in. ; circumference of 
middle of trunk of humerus 2j-J in. ; and of, 
femur in. ; metacarpal bone of middle fin- 
ger (the epiphyses beginning to anchylose) Rjf I 
in. ; first phalanx of ditto 21 ^ in. ; sotiond pha- j 
lanx IjL in.; metacarpal of thumb in. ; 1 
metatarsal of middle toe 3^^ ! 

phalanx of ditto 2.J jraid in. ; ; 

metatarsal of hallux in. ; clavicle (5^ in. ! 

Extreme lengtli of scapula (minus epiphysis) pelvis 19^ in. long, and 
in. ; of pelvis (with ischial but not iliar epi- liips. 
physia) in. ; and extreme breadth at the 1 \ species, which has been designated 

nips lOjJ inches. Pitliccus curtus, is perhap.s tlie genuine JMias 

The next is a mature male, but certainly not | Chapin of the Dyaks. The specimen is decidedly 
of the largest diniensit)ns : being aljont the size ; male, and well advanced in years ; and the skull 
of the great females already described; and j has a more anthropoid appearance tlian that of 
not otherwise recognisable from them tlian by j any other Orang-utan known. This elncliy results 


of middle of trunk of humerus 3^ in. ; of fe- 
mur 3 in. ; metacarpal bone of middlo finger 
4i in. ; first phalanx 3^, in. ; second in. ; 
metacarpal bone of one thumb 2 in., of th 
other somewhat less and, bearing a very short 
first phalanx, only ^ in. ; metatarsal bone of 
middle toe 4 in. ; fii>;fc plialanx 3 in. ; second 
in.; metatarsal of hullux 2^5 in. ; clavicle 
in, ; scapula 8^ iu. in extreme length ; and 


11^ in. 


broad at the 


the general massiveness of the skull (which is 
remarked at tlie first glance), and less conspi- 
cuously than usual in tlic j)i*escfiit instance, by 
the form of the ptdvis. The .superciliary ridges 
are much broader than iu any leiiialc skull ; 
and the zygomata equally robust: the sagittal 
crest is also broad and well developed : nasals 
distinct, and reaching up to the lower part of 
the glabella. Skeleton tiAerably complete ; 
wanting moat of the ungninal phalanges and 
some other small bones. Jjcngth of hunicrns 
14| in. ; of ulna (with loose epiphysis) 15^ in. 
of femur 11 in. ; tibia 9^^ in. ; circumference 


from the much re<luccd prolongation of the muz- 
zle, while the cheek-bones project remarkably, 
giving a sort of Kalmuk expression to the skull, 
'i'he absolute projection of the maxilla, in a 
horizontal line carried from the lower margin 
of the orbital ring, is, in the large Sumatran 
male llainbi skull, fully 3 in. ; iu the male 
P.appau it is about the same ; in the female 
Pap]>au 2.} iu. ; in the old female Kassax>(a 
much .smaller animal) about 2.| in. ; and in 
the great male eurtiis barely 2 in. Extreme 
breadth of zygomath 7 in. ; height. of the skull 
with lower jaw in situ, 11 in. ; length, in a 


of xriiddle of trunk of humerus 3^- in. ; and of straight line, irom tho summit of orbital cavity 
femur 2| in. ; metacarpal bone of middle fin- to between the incisors, 4| in. (tho same mea- 
ger 4J in, ; first phalanx of ditto3YV 5 1 being of the male Rambi 5^ in. « 

phalanx 1}J- ill. ; metacarpal of thninb l-iV in. 

' first phalanx in. ; metatarsal of middle toe 
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from occipital foramen to base of 
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inciso]*s 6 in. in the male Ilainl)i 7^ in. 
and male Pappan 6g in.) : length of the 
palate 3 in. (in the other 3^ in. and 3| in.) on 
orbital cavities 1*^ by in. across: extreme 
width of bony orbits apart externally 6 
in. : extreme breadth of ascending ramus of j 
lower jaw in. ; height of the condyle in.; | 
length of grinding surface of the upper molars I 
in. The skeleton was fortunately nearly ^ 
perfect. Extreme length of humerus 13| in. ; } 
ulna 14-A' hi. ; femur 10 ^ in. ; tibia in. : j 
circuinfcrereiice of middle of trunk ofhimieriis, j 
Jbj in. ; of femur in. (length and eircuin- 
ference of humerus of old female Kassnr 1 2^ 
and 2] in, ; ditto of femur in. and in.) : 
length of metacari>al boric of middle ting r 3^^ I 
in. ; first phalanx of ditto 2|J in. ; second \ ^ 
in. ; metacarpal bone of lliunib 2 in. ; first j 
])halanx I j^ in. ; metatarsal bone of middle toe i 
hi.; first jbalaux 2)* in. ; sec'ond in. ; ' 
metatarsal bone liallux 2 in. ; claviele in.; 
extreme length of scapula H in. ; of pelvis I0j\ 
in. ; and breadth at the hips 1 1 in.; length of 
the vertebral eolimm, lh)m atlas to sacrum, 
measured internally, 1 b.] in.; in the scarcely 
full-grown male l^ipjiaii, 171 in., and in the 
female Ktissar, JT);] in. ; axis-vertobra 
(Icrcd to the next. As comj>ared with the ; 
Ranihi and l^a]i])an, the metacarpals and ineta- | 
tarsals are shorter, and the first phalanges of | 
the lingers and toes arc longer. Jt has been ; 
remarked that in the adult and aged specimens 
of the Ihimbi and l*a])pan, the canines are : 
always ])erfect ; wliereas in tliose of the small j 
Kassar they are as regularly lu-oken or worn • 
down toalK)iit a level with the incisors. This : 
remark is borne out by the scries of skulls now | 
under exaininatiou. The canines arc Jong and 
unbroken in all the specimens of the Jiambi and 
Pappan ; and are ground down in the old female 
Kassar, and also in the old male P. curtus ! 
Denoting probably a dilferenceof food. The dif- 
ferent species of llicsc animals do not appear to 
inhabit the same district ; and, sceiuingly, P. ! 
owenii represents, in the southern part of the | 
great island, the P. morio of the northern part. 

When examining the grand series of* skulls 
and skeletons of adult Orang-utans amounting 
to twelve in all (viz., 3 males and 4 females 
of Pithccus brookei or Mias rambi, 1 male 
and 1 old female of P. satyrus or M. pappan, 
one old male of the P. curtus or M. chapin ?, 
an old female of the P. morio or M. kassar, 
and the adblescent female with short fore- 
arms, provisionally designated P. owenii, — 
in addition to Professor Owen’s excellent li- 
thographs of the male Kassar and of male and 
female Rambi in the Tran. Zool. Soc., Vols. 
i and ii), the observer is first struck wdth the 
very obvioui^and conspicuous distinctness of the 
comparatively jjuny Mias kassar, and of tlic 


adolescent small skeleton, from all the rest. 
The next glance suffices to separate the Rambi, 
pappan, and P. curtus : the last being quite as 
thorougly distinguished apart by the tout en- 
semble of its appearance, as the Pappan is by 
its conspicuously double-crested vertex. No 
zoologist, accustomed to the discrimination of 
specilical ebaractcris would hesitate, with the 
present scries of skulls before him, to acknow- 
ledge the distiiu'tness of each of tliese three, 
but such an observer would ponder for a while 
over the remarkable female Ramhi skull with 
enormous and vertical oblong orbits, and would 
doubtless hesitate in regarding it as specifically' 
identical with the old female Kambi of small 
size so great is the contrast between them. 
Presuming, however, that he arrived at the 
conclusion liere ventured upon, it still follows 
that the Ihnnbi is suhjec^t to an extraordinary 
amount ol‘ vjirialion for a wild animal ; and 
this, although it may not invalidate the opinion 
of its distinetiu'ss fn)iu the Paj)pau and P. cur- 
tus, nevertheless ]>rompts a rc'consideration of 
the grounds tor tlie view formerly expressed, 
with regard to the sijccifical distinctness of the 
small speeimeu having short fore-arms. Prom 
the detached state of the ci)iphyses of its limb- 
bones, it is certain that that specimen was not 
full-grown ; and as those of the ulna) at least 
(as shown by the adult male Kambi, and also 
by that of the male Pappan,) arc the last to 
become anchylosed, it should follow that tlie 
fore-arm continues to increase in length after the 
upper arm and the leg had cciused to grow ; but 
the ditference is still too great to be thus ac- 
counted for satisfactorily. 

This fact would appear certain, that the par- 
tial anchylosis of the epii)hyscs of the limb- 
bones does not rigorously ejenote cessation of 
growth, unless the female Orangs attain to 
greater stature than the males, which is most 
unlikely. It would seem rather, that as the 
earthy salts are coutiniu)usly absorbed and re- 
deposited, some coiitimiaiice of extension super- 
venes, until finally checked and stopped by the 
considerably increased deposition of bone. The 
skull also continues long to increase in size, 
after the last true molars have been brought 
into use. 

As regards the sexual distinction, a practised 
eye discerns it readily in the adult skull, by its 
suj)erior general massiveness in the male ; and, 
in the skeleton, tlie larger and broader pelvis 
of course denotes the female animal, combined 
with a proportionally smaller and less robust 
skull than in the other sex. There is no rea- 
son to doubt the correct determination of sex 
in any one of the specimens here noticed. 

The occasional but rare occurrence of the un- 
guinal phalanx to the hallux or great toe, 

I would seem to be proper to uo particular sex 
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species ; for it exists in tlie malePappan from 
Sumatra, and in the female Rambi from Borneo. 


OBA^rOEs 

loose and soft : this is very perceptible With some 
of the oranges. The best time tor budding is in 


ft now remains to connect the ostcological ! the cold season. In Tenasserim, oranges are quite 
with the external characters of the ditferent ; abuiidant, but for the want of proper attention 
species ; to determine the stature attained by j tlicy are much inferior to tJie West India 
the largest males of the Kamhi, Pappan, and j oranges, and to those cultivated in the south c)f 
also Kassar, to obtain further iiiforiuation of the • Europe. I'lie trees are often exceedingly pro- 


Pithecus curtus, and to verify or otherwise the 
P. owenii . — in Beny, As. Boc. Joiini. 

ORANGE. 


A seedling planted, produced in the 
year more than two thousand oranges. 


Naranj, Au. 

Cooleo orange Ch’ang,r in n. 
Mandarin, 

Kan, 

Naringhie, Puk. 

Orazigen, 1 >ut. 

Oranges, I 'it. 

Pomeranzen, Okk. 

Narunghie; koiiiila, Guz. 
Narunghi ; koiinl.i, Hind. 
Arancia ; Melaranee, I r. 
Jeruklegi, Jav. 

Aurantintn I^at. . 

Citrus aurantiiim, „ 1 


r^irnau man is, 
.Janie man is, 
Jiiriik japiin, 
Madra iiarangi, 
Naraiigi, 
[jiiraiiju, 
l’orm*ranezu, 
^■aga-riinga, 
Swadoo naringa, 
*aiinoli dodaiig, 
>’ara]ija, 

KioliU pallani, 
Gollinigi palliiin, 
Kidiilio-i)aiidoo, 


ATalay 


Mai.kai.. 
Pkus. 


Hus. 

Sans. 

»» 

Sixoir. 

Si\ 

I’AII. 

Tei.. 

India, 


Like the lemon, this is a native 
being found in the forests on the borders of 
Sylbet, and also on the Ncilgherrit^s, perhaps 
also in China. The Sanscrit Nhigrunga, and the 
Arabic Narunj, are no doubt the European 
names of Naranja (Spanish), Arancia (ItaliaiO, 
whence we have Aurantium and Orange. H'hc 
orange-tree attains a height of 10 or 20 feet 
and bears great abundance ot truit, and like 
others of the genus, bearing the fruit at all 
ages at the same time with the flowers. 
Though a native of India, it does not ripen its 
fruit there until the Avinter, and lienee has been 
able to travel so much further north than others 
of its compatriots. Oranges are cultivated in 
many parts of the East Indies and are carried 
by land and by water to considerable distaneus. 
The Coolce orange of China, the Ch ang of tho 
Chine.se, is a large thorny tree, hut there is 
also a small variety ; its fruit has a thin, 
yellow, closely adhering skin, and flue, but 
rather sharp flavour ; marmalade is made of 
the fruit. In China kiuh means any. orange. 
The kan of the Chinese, also called by them 
Chii and sha-kan, is the red skinned variety, 
the Citrus nobilis of authors : its rind is con- 
nected with the endocarp, Avith many loose 
threads. It groAvs in Central China and its 
fruit is smaller and sweeter than that of the 
Coolee orange : it is used as dessert and its 
peel is exported to Japan. The orange is 
extensively cultivated all over the Deccan. Tlie 
finest sorts ai'e the Cintra, Cowlah, and a small 
sweet orange which groAvs on a tree more like 
a creeper. The principal method of culture 
is by budding, the stocks generally being either 
seedlings or cuttings from the SAveet lime. The 
best Cintra, with a thin close rind, is produced 
upon the seedling stock, and it is said that the 
fruit grown upon the sweet lime stock is generally 
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ninth 

'I’lie leaves are rather hitter, and contain essen- 
tial oil.* A still more fragrant oil, called oil of 
ncroli by jKn-iuniers, is allbrded by the floAver.-a. 
The herrie.s Avltile unri|)e are gathered, dried, 
and turned in the latlie to the size of j)eas, and 
Pout. | used in issues on account of their fragrant 
odour. The rind or ])cel of the orange is hit- 
ter and aronialiir, and ailbrds a very useful 
atoiuaehie tincture and syrup. The juice of 
the rijKi fruit eontaiiis sugar, malic and citric 
acids, citrate of lime, mucilage, albumen and 
gum. Like, the lemon juice it makes au excel- 
lent cix)ling drink, aiul is an iimduahle sjH!cific 
in the treatment of scorbutic diseases. The 
seeds of the orange yield oil by ex])res.si<>n. 
The fruit of the orange is eaten as a dessert, i.s 
candied and is made into marmalade. Erom 
its extremely agreeable and refreshing juieiuoss 
it Ls mueli esteemed as a fruit CA'cn for the sick, 
and as a refrigerent. Whim of a small size, 
tlie fruit Avhicli falls off is dried, and forms the 
Aurantii baccie or Ciiracoa oranges, so called 
from being employed in flaA'ouring curaeoa. 
I'lie smaller oue.s are smoothed, and used for 
making issues. The rind or peel for the fruit 
i.s sometimes substituted fur that of* the bitter 
orange, as are also the flowers and their e.sseii- 
tial oil, also the oil expressed I'roin the grated 
rind, likewise orange flower AA'atcr ; all being 
used for tlie same purposes as thase produced 
from the hitter orange. One variety of the 
orange fruit is in high estimation amongst the 
Tamil medical ]iractilioners, avIio suppose that 
it purifies the blood, improves the apjietite and 
cures catarrh. The Avood of the orange tree is 
not aA'ailablc of any size, or in any quantity. 
LeaA'cs of the oran *e arc officinal on .account 
of their bitterness and the aromatic properties 
of the essential oil stored up in the vesicles 
Avith Avhich their substance is studded. This 
essential oil may be obtained by distillation, 
as also a distilled water. An infusion of 
the leaves may be employed as a bitter and 
aromatic excitant and diaphoretic. The orange, 
lemon and lime trees, (Citrus), are evergreens 
that seldom exceed about 15 feet in height. The 
wood is only met with as an object of curiosity ; 
it is of a yellow colour, but devoid of smell. 
In confirmation of the orange and lemon 
being natives of India, it may be addiioed, that 
the Asiatic names of the orange*are in San- 
IscRiT, Nagrunga ; Hind. Narungee; Arab, 
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seem to have romairteil until the mail omedans 
[ ci’ccted a fort there. There is no similarity 
between the ]aiigua.iro of the Oraon and that 
{of the Mundnli and their cognates, the Mun- 
woiit, give any Greek synouyme of either; but j dah is soft and sonorous, wliile the Oraon is 
of the citron, which is suj>posctl to have been j guttural and harsh and tlie Oraon ‘language of 
known to the Romans, they say tliat marsecska j the Rajinahal hills and the Tamil have a near ' 
is the Yoonance, and atrogha, the Syrian name, I connection. 'Phe Oraon, when driven from 


Namnj, and those of the lemon, Sans. ; Nim- 
booka ; Beno. Nechoo ; Hinp. N<^,emoo, leem- | 
b») 0 . It is further worthy of notice, that the j 
Persian and Arabian authors do not, as is their I 


neither of which terms have been tracetl. 'I'lie 
Sanscrit name of the citron is beejapoora, the j 
Arabic ooturuj, and the Persian toorunj. i5y 
the last it is also known in tlic northern 
provinces of India. — Drs. Riff tf ell ; Mama ; | 
O't^hauifhnessij ; Aiaalie : M. R, J, R. ; Tred 
qold ; Rof/U III. Him. Rot., p. IMD. 

‘ ORANGE-BKldJKD GRAY SQUIRRKL, 
svi. of Sciurns lokriah, Hndq. 

" ORANGK-DYK PLAN T.'^. The flowers of 
the hiilea with an alkali, the corolla Mihes of 
the tree of mourning, and the leaves of the 
luauui tree, yield beautiful orange dyes. The 


the Rliotas hills, brought with tlicm to the 
plateau large herds of eattlc and iniplcmenbi 
of husbandry pivvioiisly niikiunvu to the Mun- 
dah. Also, the Oraon, wlieii driven from the 
Rholns hills, se[>arate(l into two great divisions, 
one of these moving to the S. K. formed a 
seltlenicnt in the Rajmahal hills, and are now 
known as tlic INlalo or Rajinahali ; tlie other 
sought refuge tf) the south in the Palamow 
hills, and wanderefl i’nnii valley to valley in 
tliose rangi's, till lli(»y found themselves in Bur- 
wai, a hi]l-loc!ve<l estate in C'hola Nagpur pro- 
per. Prom tlii'ie they occupied the highlands 


latter are use« I iu India to dye skins of a reddish- j of dnshpori' and formed the .settlements in the 
yelkuv.— J//e.svo#. j \ iciiiily' of Lidianlngga., on the Chota Nagpur 

ORANCJR (lOURI), Cucurbita auraiitia. plateau wlure they still ct)n.slitute the hulk of 
ORANGK PKKIj. { the j)o])ulation. Tlu; ])reseiit customs of the 

(’hin-i»i, Ciii.v. | rost-i-T«iranj, Pkks. Oraon have been derived from Mundali, 

llimg-pi, 



so named, of which ihoro is also a scented kind. 
— Simmnnd*;^ Diet unui r?/. 

ORANGR WINK or Auranta, is an agree- 
able beverage, of a somewhat pe<iiiliar flav«)ur, 
resembling Malmsey or Muscat. It is rccoin- 
iiiended for flavouring jtdHes.—d/. R.d. R. 

ORANG.K ZIvS'P, or Orange threads. 
Kiuli-]>uh, Cifix. I Kiiili 1<>, Ciiix. 

The dried threads of the fruit, that cover the 
pulp of the sweet orange, prolongations of the 
fiidoearp. 

ORAON, a tribe found amongst the races in 


Oraon burn llicir dead. 'J'hey are sworn on the 
Dool) gras.s. '^flieir su[)i\*nie deity is the sun, 
called Dhurmo, a Sanscrit w»)rd. Amongst the 
Rajinahali |KM>pK', itis ciisU)mary for the erUfraged 
(‘onple to slei'p togethi r beliu’e luarriago. H'liey 
hnry their dead. dicy swear on salt. They 
worship Jh'ilo (iosain, an invisihhj spirit. The 
Rajinahali is le.ss cheerful than the Sonthal, 
less indiislrions and d»)es not j(»in in the dances - 
to which llie jieophr of the iNlundah stock arO 
so di'. voted, 'flie Oraon are uu'rc? lively than 
the Mundah, (piite as industrious and the most 


the Cl iota Nag})Ui* territory. Tiieir language active and iiimhle-lo«)ted «)l dancei>j. *1 he Oraon 
is of the Dravidian stock. TIk^v are loeated . a goofl deal interi)osed bct.weeii tllo 

I Kliarawa and the Mundah, but though thu 
Kliarawa and Oraon are in contact, tliey are 
de.scrlbed by (.!<d«)nel Dalton as very unlike one 
another in hinguage, aj»|)earance, manners and 
cu.sloui.s. Oraon settloinents predominate in 


ill the highlands east of tlic Lblijmr and Sar- 
gujali districts of the Chota Nagpur division. 

They form a con.siderahle part of the population 
of the JushjKire highlaiuls, and these JiLshpore 

Oraon are the ugliest of the race. Thence, ^ _ 

eastwards, the Oraon have pushed tlicin.^iclves | western }>arts ut CUiota Nagj»ur ])lateau and 

into the country of the Mundah in thu jdateau j village group lias its peculiar flag. The 
of the Chota Nagimr district and adj<»iiiiiig j very small race, l)ut well projior- 

country. They are luit, at present a doiniiiaut i The young men Jiave iiglit gracofuj^- 

race. They are laborious and indust rioirs and j ftg’m'es and are as active as monkeys. Thos6 


They 

are engaged as labourers in Bengal. 'The Oraoii 
call themselves Khoonkir. They have tradi- 
tions that they were once settleil in Guzeral, 
I>ut,oii being expelled tliere, travelled eastwards 
lighting unsuccessliully on life road, and finally 
Settled on the Uhotas hills, where some of them 

^ 2o7 < 


resiiliiig in isolated [losit ions are generally black 
I or dark and ill-fa voureil. Tliey liave wide 
months, thick lips, projc.ctiiig maxillary pro- 
cesses, nostrils wide ajmrt, no marketl elevation 
of tlie iKwe, and low li»r<.*l leads, though not, in 
general very receding. 'i’Jie Graoji who dwell 
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. ^ in mixed communities Ka^ more varied fea- Kotwar or Police^ The Oraon according to 
}; tures and colours softer, fairer and pleasing their own trsKlitions, were driven across the 
’ when young and improve in appearance with Sone by the intrusion into their native land of 
civilisation. The Oraon, according to Colonel gangetic hindoos, and ultimately settled in 
Dalton have more of the African type of fea- Chota Nagpur, the country of the Kol tribe of 
turc, he has seen woolly heads amongst them Mundah or Ho. At a later period, hindoos 
and the wild Oraon have almost an ape-like spread, also, into this territory, reduced the 
physiognomy. The Jushpore Oraon, according more civilized Oraon to slavery, drove the 
to Colonel Dalton, are the ugliest of the race, wilder Kol into revolt, and eventually forced 
with very low foreheads, flat noses and project- them to migrate to the southward and eastward 
t ing cheek bones, and ap]:>roach the negro in into the land of the Bliuian. The more 
physiognomy and in manner, the Oraon are northerly of the eastern emigrants passed 
inore like bright-hearted negroes are fond of out into the low country and mixing with the 
■ gaiety, decorating rather than clothing his per- Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed the class 
son, whether working or playing, always cheer- of Tarnaria. The more southerly moved into 
and/^oung Oraon boys and girls are in- Singbhum and Kolclian, living at peace with 
teasely fond of decorating their persons with the Bhuian pre-occu [mats, until the intrusion 
beads and brass ornaments which they discard of hindoos fi*oin Murwar, who first leagued witli 
on becoming cliristians. /Oraon youths and the Bhuian against the Kol, and then with the 
maidens speedily acquii^d the songs and the Kol against the Bliuian. and finally apprDj)riat- 
steps of the Mundah. The Oraon have small, ed Singbhum, leaving Kolehan Ilodesham to 
ill-built, untidy huts, in which the family re- the Kol or Mo, as the southern tribe call theru- 
side. But they have in each village of old selves, licmnauls ot tlie Kol are still found to 
standing, a Dum-Kuria, or bachelor's hall in the northward in Chota Nagpur and they aj^pear 
which all boys and unmarried men of the tribe to be also spread to the northwards towards 
>.are obliged to sleep. Any absentee is fined ; Kajmahal. 
in the Dum-Kuria, also, is placed all the flags, TIis Soiithal tribe appears to be very widely 
’instruments used in their dancing and other spread. It is found in Chota Nagpur and 
festivals, and in front of it is a clear circular in the skirts and valley of the Kajmahal 
space for the dancing ground. In some Oraon hills. It is eniiinerated by Mr. Stirling in his 
villages, also, the unmarried girls have a house list of the tribes of .Cuttack, and, according to 
to themselves with au elderly woman to look Captain Shcvwoll, its range is from Cuttack 
after them — she has always a stick in hand, through Chota Nagpur to llewa, thus embracing 
The Orajh have no gardcM IS or orchards belong- the territory of both divisions of the eastern 
ing aiidividual houses, but they have some Vindyan j*aces. 

fine trees, common pro[)erty within the village, The Male and Oraon languages are mainly 
and outside, their groves of fruit trees form a Dravidian, and it is remarkable that althougli 
beautiful feature of Chota Niigimv scenery, the Male are now cemfined to the N. E. extre- 
The Oraon have a veneration for salt ; Mundah mity of the Viinlhya, where the Ganges washes 
and Oraon marriages as a rule are not contract- arid' bends round the cliain, and arc se[)arated 
;^d'until both bride ajid bridegroom arc of ma- from the south Dravidian nations by the Kol, 

: . ture age, the young people often making love their language is more Dravidian than the Kol 
‘ and suiting themsedves. In Chota Nag])ur itself, d'ho explanation is probably to be found 
^mon^st the agricultural classes, and in 8ing- in the circumstance of the Oraon and Male 
'' bhum amongst all classes of Kols, girls have a having originally formed an uninterrupted ex- 
y, fixed price sometimes up to 40 head of caltlc; tension of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
and girls often long remain imniarried, even to ex-tonded from the Godavery to the N. extre- 
be old maids. When they are miuTiod, the mity of the Vindhya. According to Dr. Cald- 
brido clasps a mahwa tree, the groom a mangoe well, Oraon is an uncultivated idiom, and con- 
tree, and at the close of the ccTomonics the tains many roots and forms belonging to the 
bridesmaids pour a jar of water over the heads | Kol dialects and so many Dravidran roots of 
of each of the couple who then retire to change j primary im[K)rtance, that it is considered by 
^hoir wet clothes. Che next morning the Dr. Caldwell as having originally been a mem- 
burst into the miptial chamber and her of the Dravidian family of languages. 

* bring forth the bride and groom. In villages The Oraon w'orship the sun under the name 
eastof Ranchco, wholly inhabited by the Oraon, of Dhurmi, as the creator and preserver, and 
the Mundah, not the Oraon, is the language | olFer white animals to him in sacrifice. Dara, 
Mundah and Oraon village oflicers worshipped by the Oraon and Mundah of Chota 
^ 5 are the Bhumhar, whose head is called Mundah ; Nagpur, is a carved stick, stuck up where the 
y ^the Mahto or assessor, Bliandari, his assistant ; great jatras are held, or in the village dancing 
H;.- ’|he Pahan or priest : Gorait or messenger, and place, and is worshipped with much revel and 
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wassail) with much drunkenness amongst the 
old) and dancing and love-making amongst the 
young.— Z>ciZ<ow, pp. 134, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
175-179, 198 ; Campbell^ pp, 22, 33, 39. 

ORAZIO, a friar who travelled in Central 
Asia. See Sakya muni. 

ORCANKTE, Fr. Alkanet. 

ORGHAKA, Bbng. Sonneratia acida, TAnn, 
ORCHlACEil^, Lindl,^ tlie Orchis tribe of 
plants comprising 7 gen., 1,990 sp., viz.: 

Of these, there are about 1,700 species in 
Jiritish India, viz.: 


Malaxieie 390 Aretlmsere 218 

Fipidondieoe ir»3 Neotiece 270 

Vantleas 487 Cypripetlieeo 23 

Opliyde^) 4-19 

Many of the Orchia(?oa3 have very beautiful 
flowers. Salep whicih consists of bassorin is 
obtained from a species of Eulophia. Orchi- 
daceous plants arc rare throughout the plains 
of Northern India, and in the Punjab. Only 
the ubiquitous Zeiixiue sulcala occurs generally, 
while Eulo])hia is found locally, and only one 
otlier was found in the Trans-Indus hills to 
8,000 feet. Bolbophylluin, species, B. aurico- 
nium, Care 3 »^auum, ilexuoium, fuscescens, Jen- 
kensonii, serpens, and siinipia, occur in Nepal, 
the Khassya hills, Burniah and Tcnasseriin. 
The most highly valued of the orchid order 
among the Burmese and Karens, is the sweet- 
scented bolbopliylluiu, which Karen youths 
wear in the lobes of the ear, and maidens in 
their hair. It abounds in almost every -part of 
the jungles, throwing down delicate straw- 
coloured racemes ovia* the rough gray hark of 
old lagerstreemia. Bolbophylluin carcyanum, 
is a common orchid in the vicinity of Maul- 
inain, easily recognized by a long leaf at the 
apex of a false bulb, and by its small purplish 
flower. Species of Dendrobium occur in south- 
eastern Asia and Australia. Dr. Wight in his 
leones, gives thirteen. Dr. Voigt names twenty- 
five species, and on the Tenasserira coast, there 
are fifteen or more species, viz. : — 


album, 

alfiestre, 

aureum, 

barbatulhm, 

denudans, 

fllifbrme, 

gramiaifolium, 

heterocarpuxu, 

heyneauum, 

humills, 

jerdonianum, 

aggre^atum, 

bioameratum. 


cambrldgreanum, 

candidum, 

calceolus, 

coBnileacens, 

clavatum, 

cnimoiitatum, 

cryaanthum, 

denslflorum, 

flavtiin, 

foniiORum, 

gibsonii, 

Jeiikinsii, 

longiconiu. 


macrostachyium, 

paxtonli, 

pendulum, 

pierardi. 

pulchellum, 

pumllum, 

purpurcum, 

ramosissimum, 

sccundcm, 

Btuposum, 

sulcatum, 

tcretifolium. 


Of all the air plants on the Tena.sserim coast, 
the most interesting is a dendrobium, the 
flowers of whicli arc white, with a yellow lip, 
three or four inches in diameter, and ex- 
quisitely fragrant. The plant blossoms in 
March, and it flowers. May be seen whitening 
under the emerald foliage of the groves nearly 
six months of tli^, year to the close of October. 


The Burmese callMt the silver flower. Of 
species of Epip.actis, Wight gives figures of 
Epipactis , carinata, and Dalhousise macro- 
stachya. Pria obcaa, is one of the^ xnost 
abundant of Tcnasseriin epifih^’tes, but the 
flowers arc small, and liave little to recommejpd 
them. Wight gives figures of E. epiphytes, 
pauci flora, pol 3 \stach 3 ^a, pubescens and reticosa. 
Air-plants possess the power of living for a 
considerable time suspended in the air. All 
plants, however, require inorganic as well 
as organic constituents, and although these 
latter elements can he supplied Irom the air 
in the form of carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
water, the former cannot, and in the end they 
all perish. Tliere are however, two dillerent 
tribes to which the name of Air-plants has 
been applied ; of which one, containing the 
moss-like Tillainlsia usncoidcs, which hangs in 
fesUxins from the hranches of trees in the hot 
damp forests of tropical America, and the fra- 
grant T\ xiphioidcs, which adorns the balconies 
of the houses in Buenos Ayres, is called by 
botanists Bronieliacere ; the other, abounding 
in species of the most diHereiit uaturo and 
appearance, is named Orchidiiceje. The genera, 
Eulophia, Orchis, Satyriuui are believed to pro- 
duce the Salop ()f commerce, a substance largely 
used as a restorative and as a dietetic. Orchis 
mascula, called early orchis, male orchis, and 
male foofs stones, grows plentifully throughout 
Europe, northern Africa, Persia and the tempe- 
rate region of High Asia. In Persia the roots are 
washed and thrown into boiling water t£ remove 
the outer skin ; thc^^ arc then dried, strung on 
cords and hung in the sun or in ovens until 
perfectly free from moisture. The dried bulbs 
arc of the size of a cherry stone to that of an olive, 
are slightly transparent and of a horny colour, 
they are pounded by being soaked in cold water, . 
until they become soft and then rapidly dried, ' 
and the powder is dissolved like other fecula, in 
water, milk or broth, requiring sixty parts of li- 
quid to one of fecula. It may he used for the 
same purposes as sago, tapioca and arrowroot ; 
and when good is an excellent diet article for- ^ 
convalescents, two drams being sufficient tor a 
meal for an invalid. O. niorio of Great Bri- 
tain, the meadow orchis, or female fool’s stones, 
and the O. iiiilitaria or man orchis,, also of 
Britain, all furnish the salep tubers r Orchis 
biflora, O. commclinaefolia, O. latifolia and O. 
papilisnacea are also named. Dr. Royle wa^ 
of opinion that the genus Eulophia fi:^nish«cF 
the salep of High Asia, Cashmere and AflghU- 
nistan, the llimalaya, the Neilghcrries and 
Ceylon, and Dr. Bcllcw found an orchis at 
Hazarah four marches west of Karrain fort at 
a height of 1,000 feet, some of the tubers being 
almost as large as a walnut. Dr. Royle names 
Eulophia vera of the Himalaya, near the Jhe- 
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’ : E/ canipestris Rh pass as 

. ;;-'yielding salep. There atd thi^o kinds of sidcp 
V;"K|ipwn in tho bazaars of N. W; India, viz., 
';r Salop inisri or Egyptian Salop, tlip genuine 
; salep of Kashmir, salep-kohi or salep kabiili, the 
mountain or Kabul salep and Simla salep and 
Salop Hindustani, which is Ihe worst kind. — 
Tenasserim ; Knf/, Ct/c. See Acrid os, 
Cymbidium, Dendrobium, Epidendrum, Giiiinia, 
/ Loranthus. 

: ORCIIILLA WEED. 

Orcholla, Archil, Kxo. J{o(?flI;i tinctoria, Lat. 

OrsoiJlo, Fr., Gnu. OrchilUi, bi*. 

Oricello, Orcolla, It. 

Orcbilla weed is theliclicn IJocella tinctoria, 

’ irom which is obtained tiu; d^'o called Orchil 
' or Archil, hy maceration in urine or other am- 

■ moniacal licpiid. 

ORDK.\L. The earliest mention of the trial 
: ^7 ordeal is c-ontained in the .Oth olia])ter of 

the book of Nimihers from tlie eleventh verse, 

■ in which the priest gave lioly walei' to a woman 
' to drink, imprecating her with a curse, that if 

guilty, her thigh shoAild rot and her holly 
aliould swell. Trial by ordeal, though forhid- 
< : den by the Koran, is to be found in some form 
or other throughout the. iiiahoiuednn world. 
In Sind it is called 'foro, hud there are 
several forms in which it is ]n’aotiscd. In 
hinduism nine ordeals were recognised : in tri- 
vial cases, a few grains of rice that have been 
weighed with the salagramma are put into the 
mouth of the suspected or acciis<*d j)erson, who 
chews and spits them out on a pc] ml leaf. 
If the p<iftonbo innocent, the grain a]>j)ears as 
■ if stained with blood : if guilty, tlio rice is dry. 
In the trial by Cu.sha or iinago-wnter, tlie 
accused person' drinks some of the water with 
which an idol ha.s been washed, and if the 
accused survive free IVom calamity through 
tiic next fortnight, he is innocent. The ordeal 
. applied to women, children, 

the aged, blind, lame and sick men, and lo 
brahmins. After a fast of 24 hours, both of 


The ftccuaed is then re-weighed ; if he then 

weigh lieavier, he is tbund guilty, but if lighter 
he goes free. 

In the trial by fire, the acensed in India 
walks barefoot into a heap of burning pipxil 
leaves (Ficus religiosa); in Siam, over a ])it 
filled with burning charcoal. In the ordeal 
by boiling oil, the accused has lo thrust his 
hand into the scalding fluid. 

Tho hot-iron ordeal is practised. Nine circles 
are drawn, ciich TO lingers in diameter, and each 
the same distance of 1 (> fingers apart. Tlie hands 
of the accused are rubbed with unhusked rice 
(jiaddy) and all marks on them carefully noted. 
Seven pepul leaves arc then bound with seven 
threads on each liand, and the iiriest gives him a 
red hot ball to carry as he steps from circle to 
circle, keeping his feet within each until lie 
roach (he eighth, when he throw's the hall on a 
heap of dry grass inside the ninth. If his 
liands, w hich are then examined, be not huriied, 
he is pronounced innocent. 

In dapan, a reputed thief bears on his hand 
a piece of thin paper liaving the figures of 
three deities. On this a piece of red-liot iron 
is ])laced, and if his hand escape, he is pro- 
nounced free. 

1'he w^ater ordeal is in vogue in India, in Ihir- 
mah and in liovneo. In India, the accused stands 
in w’ator, nearly up to his w\aist, attended hy a 
brahman stall' iii hand. A person near shoots 
three arrow’s fn>m a bnml)(.)o bow find a man 
hurries to pick up flic furthermost sliatl. As 
he takes it from the ground, another person 
runs tow'ards him from the Avator’.s edge ; at tlid 
same momen t the accused grasps the bralimnu's 
staff and dives beneath tlie water. If lie 
remain there till* the tw’o arrow’-fotchers return, 
lie is innocent, Init if any part of his body 
ajipear, he is guilty. In Eurmah, a stake is 
driven iiUo the AVJiter, the accuser and accused 
take hold and together plunge beneath tlie 
w’ater, and he who remains longer submerged is 
declared to liave truth on Ids side. 


^ the accused and the priest, tlie accused bathes In llie poison ordeal, wd die arsenic and hut- 
r Jboly water, prayers arc olTercd up and ohla- tor in a mixture i.s administered. 

" tions are presented to fire. The beam of the In the snake ordeal, a cobra and a ring are 
bald^nco is then adjusted, the cord fixed and jilucod in an ear them i)ot, and the accused has 
the accuracy of the scales ascortaiued. I’lie to wdlhdraw the ring. 

. accused then sits in the scale and, wldlc being In the idol ordeal, two images, one called 
. weighed, the priests ]m>stratc ihemsclvos, Dhanna or Justice, the other Adharma, or In- 
repeat certain incantations and after an inter- justice, are jdaced into ajar, and the accused is 

J fd of six minutes the i>apcr w ith the w^riter's allowed to draw : if Dharma image be with- 
Q^iisation, is bound around the head of the drawn he is innocent, 
r ac^dsed who invokes the balance thus: 'Jliou The Eornco Dyaks place tw'o pieces of salt 
i; Oh I Balance, art the mansion of truth: thou in llie water, to represent the accuser and 
.. wast anciently contrived by the deities; declare accused, and tlie owmer of the piece dis- 
the truth therefore Oli ! giver of success, and solving the first loses the cause. Also, two shells 
3. clear me from all suspicion. If I am guilty, are pfciccd in a plate and lime juice squeezed 
P '- Oh ! venerable as my owm mother, tlien sink me over them, and he -whose shell moves first, is 
but if innocent, then raise me aloft, pronounced guilty or innocent as may have been 
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i^olved Oil. But tlic more Common liiode 
amongst tlic Dyaks is fer the accuser anci ac- 
cused to plunge their heads beneath the water, 
ami he who remains the longer is free. 

The Binjara people use the branch of a Nim 
tree (Azadirachta indica.) A husl)and throws it 


ritius. Oreodaphne ljpifara,^ yields a vol- 

atile oil, smelling of orahge peel and rosemary, 
used as a stimulating liniment, 
iiessif, p. 548. 

OKEODbXA OLEIIACEA, . 

Areca olerapoa, Jacq, | Edible cabbage tree, Eno. 


on the ground and, turning to liis wife, says, if ; Kutorpo caribiva, Hjn'hiff. 

thou he a true woman, lift tlmt niiii branch. A palm of the W. Tmlios, one of the Cocoa- 


In the first volume of the Asiatic licscarches, 
is an article on the trial by ordeal as in use 
among tlie hiudiis. Several modes arc there 
tlctailed. The trial l)y jury, called ranchayct, 
was likewise formerly in extensive usage, an<l, 
up to the close of the lOtli cenlury, was not 
entirely discontinued, in some dislriids of India. 

Trial by ordeal is in vise on tlic coast of Africa : 

All criminal charges are tried by the Pynin 
or judges, who hear and weigh the evidence 
produced. But if there be no evidence the 
cause is decided by a species ol‘ ordeal called 
(loom, which consists in administering to the 
])erson accused a certain quiiiitity of the bark 
of a tree deemed poisonous.* If ho retain it on 
liis stomach, he is ])ronounce<l guilty; if other- 
wise, innocent. 'J'lie refusal to submit to this 
ordeal is considered as a dcidsive ]»roof of guilt, j y 
and the judges ])rocee.d accordingly, '.riiere is ' * * - 

a tire ordeal wdth the liiiidoos, among wdiom 
in l)()tli peninsulas the usage is very general, 

(‘X-teiiding to buddiiist Siam and J Vgu. Both 
. hands of the accused are ordered to l)e Vubbed 
with rice in tlie husk, and w’cll examined ; 
thou let seven leav(‘S of the Aswaitha (the rvdi- 
gious fig-tree) be placed on tlicm, and bound 
with seven threads, saying thesi^ w’ords : “Thou, 

O lire, pervadest all beings ; O cause of purity, 
who givest evidence of virtue and of sin, 
declare the truth in this my hand. — Jllclmrd 
b\ Burtons Sinclh^ p. 382 ; Mysore^ 

Vol. i, p. 501 ; Hindu Infanticide, p, 150 ; 

William's Story of Nala, p, 192 ; Fourth Jie- 
port of the yifrican Infitiiation ; Letter from 
Mr, Meredith on the Gold Coast, December 
1809; Asiatic liesearcJtes. See Divination. 

ORDO, see Kihitka. 

ORKLIA GRANDIFLORA, Aubl. Syn. of 
Allamanda cathartica. 

ORELLANA, It., .Port. ’Ariiotto. 

OREN, IIeb. The ash-tred. Fraxinus, sp. 

ORENIUM ASPERUM, syn. of Coleus 
barbatus, Benth, 

OREOCINCLA WHITEI, the Turdus wliitei ; 
or Wiite’s thrush, A Siberian species, accord- 
ing to the Prince of Canino, with 14 tail-fea- 
thers ! Distinct from the very similar O. dau- 
ma of India (Iroin the Hindustani word Dama, 

0<iuivalent to ‘ Thrush’), with "which it has 
been supposed identical. 

OliEODAPHNE, a genus of plants of the 
order Lauraceaa, th^ Laurel tribe. Oreo- 
<ktphne cupularisi is the ciunamou of the Mau- 
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ceae. Tlie green top of the trunk is eaten in 
the W. Indies both raw and cooked. It has 
been introduced into India, 

OREODOXA REGIA, Numh. ami Bonpland, 
Ociiocarpiis rogius, Spt\ 

A palm of Cuba in the vicinity of Havan— 
nah. It has been introduced into India. 

OUEOPIIORUS IIGRRIDA, Edws. A end) 
of tlie lied Sea. 

OREOSERIS LANUGINOSA, DC. 
C-Imptalitt gossypina, Hoyle, 

Kilfi r>KAs. 

Ilur, Uu'/h, Kapli, ( -iiknai*. 

1*at-patooIa, Jiikmim. 

KhO, KAN(iUA. 


lUvr: 


SUTLKJ. 

TR.-lNnua. 


IVKH-jloo, 

Hiijk), 

Kajiii, 
kiil'm, 

K liare-booti, 

Common in the Himalaya up to the Indus, 
(and found in the hills beyond it) from 3,200 
AVli(‘rever it grows in* any 
(piantity, tinder and occasionally moxas appear 
to be iiuuh* from it, sometimes by beating up 
the body of the leaf with the tomcntiiiu on its 
iiniler-surfacc (as is done with some other 
plants), hut generally by breaking through the 
Ibrmcr and teiiring olf the latter to be used 
alone. C’lotli is said to have been made from 
this, but Dr. Stcwairt nowhere founi^ this to 
be the case in the Punjab Himalaya The 
])lant is (piite small, and does not grow closely, 
so that a w ide ar(?a would need to be searched 
to get any considerable ciuantity .of the tomcn- 
tnm ; and the process of removing the latter 
is a tedious one, and would probably be costly". 
— Dr, J, L, StewaH, m . d . in Paujah Pla/nta. 

OR FA, is the capital of a Turkish pashalik 
wdiich extends in a north-west direction from 
the mouth of the 8hat-iil-Arab to the rocks of 
Merdin, the Baglidad frontier towards Constan- 
tinople. In an east and w'cst line, it stretches’- ! 
from the confines of Persia to the banks of the 
Khaboiir whicli separates it from the paslialik 
of Baghdad ; Orfa is the Osrhoene of the Romans, 
and that part of Mesopotamia which contained 
the Harran of Abraham, and the famous Edessa 
of the Crusades. 

ORGANJ, Urghanj or Jarjaniah, formerly / 
the chief city of Khwarezm, the country niCl^‘- 
known as Khiva. It stood on both banks '■ 
the Oxus, with a bridge connecting thcml It 
w-as the scene of awful devastation and mas- . 
saerc by the Mongols under Jenghiz in 1221, and 
a hundred thousand of the only class spared, 
tlie artizans are said to have been transported 
to Mongolia . — Fulc Cathay^ VoL i, p. 232., 
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GRGfE, Fb. Baxley. ' * 

ORGLUM, see Punnuli' or Fermiili. . 

ORGOON — ? A light brown coloured wood, 
close-graiucdi tod strong, grows in the Santhal 
jungles, plentilu! near Sooree and scarce beyond 
Ranec-bahal up to Hasdiha. Used by the na^ 
tives for building purposes tod might be used 
in the construction of timber bridges. Cal. 
Engineers' Journal^ July 18G0. 

ORHOTA, Takt. Ginseng. 

ORIAH, see India, Uria, 

OUIANA, It., Pout. Arnotto. 

ORICELLO, It. Orchilla weed. 

ORICHALCUM, Lat. Brass. 

ORIDAVANA, sec Meru. 

* =^ORIENTAL, a term in use in philology to 
. indicate a class of languages ; in geograjdiy it 

is applied broadly to Asiatic poun tries east of 
Europe, but in a more restricted sense to the 
East Indies or the countries now known as 
, British India. In mineralogy it is applied to 
precious stones, varieties of corundum, the vio- 
let oriental amethyst, the green oriental eme- 
rald, the red oriental ruhy, the blue oriental 
sapphire, the yellow oriental topaz, arc alt 
variously coloured varieties of corundum. The 
oriental amethyst is also of a purple colour but 
18 an extremely rare gem. Its colour can be 
. destroyed by heat and its purity then resem- 
bles that of the diamond. They are all Ibund 
abundantly in the peninsula ol India, hut not 
of great beauty, the ruby of the N. E. of Bur- 
mah is the true oriental ruby. They arc all 
distinguishable from the other gems of the 
same n^mes which have not the prefix oriental 
by thiliiifgreatly top®i’h*r hardness and greater 
specific Sapphires are found in gravel 

and sand in the island of Ceylon and in Pegu, 
but they haii4 never been seen in a matrix. 
:^5Phey are also occasionally found in gra vel in 
"different fiarts of Europe, and they have been 
. mst with of a clear blue colour and crystallised 
; the lava of Neidcr Mendig, near Andernach 
on the Rhine!* The sapphire is a remarkable 
instance how the mysterious chemistry of mi- 
.oture in the mineral kingdom produces froni the 
"same elements substances the most different in 
external form ; this beautiful precious stone 
yielded by the analysis of Chenevix 94 per 
cent, of aluminc ; and Tennant found in emery, 
when freed from its admixture of iron, 92 per 
cent, of the same earth. The sapphire is, after 
the diamond, tlie most valuable of gems ; it is 
un^o^y dark-blue, but also occasionally colour- 
and the green variety of corundum is the 
rarest of all gems. 

Oriental emerald. 

• Zamarrud, Ab., Febs.,Htni>. Sraeraldo, « It. 

Emeraude, Fu. Smaragdua, Lat. 

. Ismaragdon, Gb. Esmeralda, 'Sp. 

^ Eminus, „ Fachi, KiUlu. Tam. 

Emerald, the green variety of corundum, is 


the rarest of all gems : it is of a beautifal green 
colour, unsurpassed by any gem. The finest 
occur in a limestone rock, at Muzo, in New 
( Granada near Santa Fe de Bogota, 5® 28', at 
Odontchelong in Siberia and .near Ava. It ig 
associated with spinel. 

When of a deep rich gras»-green colour, clear 
I and free from flaws, it sells at from .£20 to 
.£40 the carat. Those of lighter shade from 
5s. to X15 the carat. The emerald pillars in 
the temple of Hercules at Tyre ; the emerald 
sent from Babylon as a present to a king of 
Egypt, four cubits in length and three in 
breadth, and the emerald obelisk described by 
Herodotus, were all doubtless green jasper. 
Tlie Ural and Altai mountains have latterly 
furnished the finest emeralds. See Precious 
Stones, Gems. 

ORIENTAL ARBOR VHVE, or Chinese 
Arbor vitai, Thuja orieiitalis, is a native of 
rocky situations in Siberia and China and on 
the mountains of Japan. — Eng, Cgc, 

ORIENI'AL LANGUAGES, is a term ap- 
plied to all the languages of Asia, whether of 
the Aryan, Semetic or other class. With all the 
oriental languages those who would acquire 
them, encounter their first difficulty in the 
variety of writing characters in use, and a 
second difficulty in the discordant manner in 
whicli,^when a foreign character is used, or 
indicated by foreigners, llic powers of the 
letters are employed. Two modes have been 
propt)sed and largely followed, of indicating by 
the Roman letters, the cliaractors in use for the 
vernacular tongues of India. The one put 
forward by Sir William Jones, about the year 
1788, was an analogous classification of the 
letters, the other proposed by Dr. John Borth- 
wick Gilchrist, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century was the representation of the 
sounds of the vernacular letters by equivalents 
of similar enunciation according to the powers 
of the letters as given by the English people ; in 
other words tlie one principle is analogy, the 
other pronunciation. The latter principle is 
well adapted for expressing the oriental charac- 
ters in English letters in such a manner that 
English readers unacquainted with the oriental 
cliaracters would be enabled to artriculate the 
words with a very near approach to their cor- 
rect pronunciation : but it is for the most part 
unsuitable for all others of the European nations 
who use the Roman ^ letters. The principle, of 
analogy adopted by Sir William Jones retains 
the original letters with certain distinguishing 
marks and permits the learned men of all 
Europe to follow the word to its source, and it 
has been generally followed by die learned 
The most recent writer on the subject is pro- 
fessor Horace Ilayman ;\^iIson in his Glossary, 
I and he considers that' the cliaracters in the 
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Snglisli alphabet have enabled him to represent 
letters in nine alphabets ot* thirteen dilferent 
languages of British India- But, to do this he 
has, by diacritic points and marks, and by 
compound letters, increased the english alpha- 
bet from 26 to 70 characters, nineteen of the 
English letters having two to six forms, b, c, c, 
i» j> P h and 1, each 

three ; d and 1c, each four ; «, r, s, t and r;, 
each five, and n has six forms, and he has even 
recommended other additions. 

ORIGANUM ACINACIFOLIUM, Wall. 
0. marjoranoides, Willde. O. onitcs, Lam. O. 
wallichianum, Benth.^ syns. of Marjorana lior- 
tcnsis, Mos^nch. 

ORIGANUM DTCTAMNUS, W. 

Baklut-ul-ge7.al, Auab. | Ditl ariy of Oetc, Eno. 

ORIGANUM HERACLEOTiCUM, IV. 

Culiiia gallinacea, Tliny, 20, Wintor aweot marjo- 
IB; Cato, Do Jlo Rustica, ram, Eng. 

c. 127 ; Soren, v, 909 ; 

*Opiyavov ijpUKXsuiTiKbv of 
Dioscorides, 0, 2V). 

A very variable species, hiit is recognized by 
the bracts being longer than the calyxes, by the 
loose spikes and small fiowors. Flowers white ; 
it seldom ripens seed in Britain, and is propa- 
gated by slips and cuttings- It requires a dry 
and sheltered situation. It is a native of the 
region of the Mediterranean, Greece, and about 
Odessa on the Black Sea. It has an aromatic 
sweet fiavour, and is much used as a relishing 
herb in cookery. 

ORIGANUM MARJORANA, Limi. 

Marjorana liorteriais, Afamch, 
liliirda-kiwh ? Auab. ' Amanikon, Gi<. of Thooph. 
TMir/,un-ioosh, fc>ara]>snkoii, (in. of Diosc. 

Murwa, I)v;k. Marni, Taw. 

Knotted marjoram, Eno. Mriciii raaru vamu, Tkl. 

This delicate sweet snielling plant is a native 
of India, very easily reared in beds or pots, 
eitlier by slips from the roots, or seed. It*is 
used for flavoring sauces, &c., the hiiidoos offer 
it at the shrines of Vishnu and Siva. It is a tree 
or shrub in its native country, but an annual in 
gardens of Europe. It is native of the north of 
Africa near Mascar, on hills, and of Asia, on the 
inountaina of Kumaon. When in blossom, the 
plant is cut and dried for wdntcr use, as a savoury 
ingredient in cookery . — Jaffrey ; Emj. Cyc. 
ORIGANUM NOUMAIVe, Don. 

0. vulgare, Linn. 

Mirzan-josh, Arab, Hinij. | Marjoram, Eng. 

This herb grows commonly in the Punjab 
Himalaya from 2,500 to 1 0,500 feet. Aitchi- 
f?on states that in Lahoul it is eaten as a pot- 
herb.— Dr. J. L. Steivart, m. i>, 

ORIGANUM ONITES, W. Pot marjoram. 
ORIGANUM VULGARE, Linn. 

Baklat-ul-jozul, Arab. Agroriganos, Gr. of Diosc. 
'fiutur? „ Oushnoh? Prbs. 

iJommon majoram, Eno. ^ . Mridu-marurvamu, Tel. 
Origonon melaii, Gr. ,qV 
TheopK? 
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An ornamental aromatic plant, a native •> •! 
of Great Britain in dry uncultivated places^ aiid -t;! 
pf Europe, north of Africa, and of Middle Asia vJ 
and America. It yields what is sold as oil of " iS 
thyme in the shops, a common remedy for 
toothache. It is frequently mixed with oliVe 
oil as a stimulating liniment against baldness, j 
in rheumatic complaints, and against strains and v 
bruises. The dried leaves used instead’ of tea 
arc very pleasant ; they arc likewise employed f; ^ 
in fomentations. The essential oil is so acrid 
that it has been ased by farmers as a caustic. . 

— Etiq. CxfC. V 

ORINOLI, It. Watches. S 

ORIOLE, the orioIiLs genus of birds : Oriole . 
is the popular name of several birds, having ' 
their plumage of a golden yellow mixed with 
black. Ainsworth in dofiiiing the woihI Icte- 
rus quotes a passage from Pliny, iis follows; A 
yellow bird, which if one see, being sick of ' ‘ 
the yellow jaundice, the person recovers, and the 
bird dies. It is also called Galgalas. In British 
India, the orioles are called the mango bird^j, ? 

from their yellow colour resembling that of the 
mango fruit. There are several species in the .v 
E. Indies, viz. 

O. acrorhynchus, I7yor«. 1 0. kundoo, 

O. broderipi, Bonap, O. macrourus, Blyth. 

0. ceylonensis, Bonap. 0. meIanocephalu8,imn. 

O. chinensis. O. philippensis, 

O. hippocrepis, Wagler. (). tonuirostris, Blyth. 

0. horsfieldii, Donop. O.traillii, Vigors. 

0 . iiulicus, Brisson. 0 . xanthunotus, Ilorsf. 

The- black headed mango bird, or oriole, 
famous in Indian poesy, is one of the most 
numerous of Temiaserim songsters. If qomes to 
the garden at early dawn, whie^ it^ riefi riiellow’ 
notes arc ht^nrd pealing far di!if%ghtlie mango 
bowers. It is a large yellow' bir^ with a black 
head, easily recognized. In BuiiSiese it is called. 
Ilgnet-wa, or yellow bird. ‘There is another . 
mango bird, cliirering slightly from tfie preced- 
ing, and for wdiich the Burmese have no name, 
to distinguish it from the other- though they j 
are aware of the existence of tlm two species. 

8ir J. E. Tcnnent says in the elevations of the 
Kandyan coiifitry there are a lew singing biyds 
such as the robin of Neuera-ellia, Pratincole, 
atrata, Kelaart, and the long-tiiilcd thrush,.. 
Kittaciiicla maernra, Gm.^ whoso song rivals 
that of their European namesakes; but, tar 
beyond the al tracdion of their notes, the travel- 
ler rejoices in the lliitc-like voices of the Oriole, - 
the Dayal-bird, Copsychus saularis, Linn»y \ 
called by Europeans in Ceylon the “ ^ 

robin.” This is not to be confounded with 
other popular favourite the “Indian robiti,*' - 
(Thamnobia fulicata, Dinw.), which is “ nevw 
seen in the unfrequented jungle, but, like the 
cocoanut palm, which the Singhalese assert 
will only flourish within the sound of the human 
voice, it is always found near the habitations of 
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Tlie true Orioles are fdiind in Asia, 
^Aifrida, Australia and the Archipelago, one 
’’’.species occurring in the *B. of Europe. O. 

; kundoo, Sylces^ extends over the whole of 
British Indi& up to the base of the Himalayas. 


lation arc supposed to^ hWe beetj swept* ai^y 
From A. n. 473 to a. 1311, the Kessori 
dynasty occupied the throne of Orissa. , They 
were succeeded by the Gungabansa who held 
power till 1568 wdicn it was subdued by 


It lives in large groves of trees, gardens, and j mahoinedans. The Panji records of Orissa 


avenues and feeds chiefly on fruits. Its call is 
a loud mellow whistle resembling pee-ho, and 
its French name of Loriot answers to its call. 
. O. indicus, jBrisson, the black-naped Indian 
Oriole, is rare, though 8i>read throughout India, 
Arrakan, Pegu, 'I'emisserini ami Malacca, and 
is more confined to the forest regions. O. me- 
, lanoccphalus, Linn., the black-headed Oriole, 
inhabits the forests, gardens ami groves of Cen- 
tral India, Bengal, Assam, Burmali, and the 


mention that Salivahana Saka Hara or Saka 
Deo Raja came froftr the north. A record in 
the Uvia latiguage, preserved iii the temple oi* 
Jaganatli, called the Vansavali, and Raja 
Cliarita, and supposed to have been commenced 
in the twelfth century, after the usual detail of 
the mythology, and of the early kings of India, 
down to Vikraniaditya, gives as the • first sove- 
reign of this kingdom, in A.n. 112, Batt^ Kesari, 
who commenced the Kesari Vaiisa or Kesari 


Malay jxsninsula, it is a lively and noisy bird, j dynasty. Al’ter an interregnum of 146 years 

. \ .1 • /• i .. . I I .1 ! 1 ..1 xr . „ • -I .1 ? 


constantly flying from tree to tree and uttering 
a loud mellow whi.stlc. O. ceylonensi.s, linmi 


during which the Yavaiia reigned, the Kesiiri 
Vansa dynasty Avas restored in a.i). 473 h\^ Ja- 

; J.: / V' 1.! \ 1.'' . ? I r . • -r T 


parte, occurs in^Ceylon and the southern jxirt ; jati (Yayati) Kesari, capital Jajepur. Tic was 


the peninsula of India . — PL L. Layard, in ' a warlike and energetic ])rince, hut it is not 
mentis Si-etches of the Aainral History o/| known who lie Avas or whence he came. Cut- 
tack Avas built in a.d. 080. In A.n. 1131, the 
Ganga vansa dynasty commeneod with the iu- 
Auision of Chnrang, Saranga deva, or Chor (ian- 
ga, and ended Avith Raja Narsinh-dco avIio in 
1277, built Kanarak, the ]>laek Pagoda. The 
Surja Vansa rajas reigned from 1451 to 15r)0. 
Aller them came the Zemindari races, Khurda 
rajas or Bhui vansas, from 15S0 to 1804 Avhcii 
Mukuud dco Avas dc[)osed by tlio English. 

The Andhra or Vrispala dynasty, of Andlini 
(Orissa?) or Telingana is first noticed in the 
Vishnu Purana Avliich ]u*e(licls that thirty 
Andhra Bhritya kings will reign 456 years : 
'h’ofes.sor Wilson ailds in a note that the Vayu 
and Bluigavata state also 30 kings and 456 
years, and the Matsya has 20 kings and 461) 
years. The actual onumerntion of the texts 
gives hut 24 names ; that of the Bhagavatu, 
but 23; that of the Vayu, but 17. The 
Matsya has the Avhole 20 names, thus adding 
several to the list of 24, and the aggregate of 
the reigns amounts to 435 years and six months. 
The first Avas Sipraka, n.c. 21, a poAverful ser- 
vant f)f Siiserinaii, and Avhom he killed and 
then founded the Andhra Bliritya dynasty. 
Tlie liust Ava.s a. d. 428, (fljandr:isri (or Vijaya, 
last Magadha king, 30O Joiiiis, 546 Tod) Pulo- 


;/<. of 

' TennenCs Si-etches of the Aatnral History of ^ 
Ceylon, pp 241-42 ; Dr. Mason, Dr. Jerdon. 

‘ ORIOLINA^, a sub-family of birds, compri.s- 
ing 2 gen., 12 sp., viz., 11 Oriolus ; 1 Spheco- 
thercs viridis. 

ORIOLUS, the Oriole genus of birds: see 
Oriole. 

ORIPEAU OLKiUENT, Fn. Orsidue. 

ORISSA, Or-Dc.sa, Oor<lha dos, or Utkala 
desa, now styled Cuttack, extends uh»ng the 
western shore of the Bay of Jhaigal on the 
north. It is separated Irorn Bengal, by the 
Suberna^ka river, froniAvhich it extends south- 
wards to the Chilka lake of the Northern Cir- 
cars. |l hasv th^S0iWOU the cast ami GondAvana 
on the west. Proper, or Cuttack, the 
Utkala desa of the hiudoos is the north-enstern 
,^part of peniastalar India. It Avas originally oc- 
tsupied by the Oodru tribe that <leveh)p(Hl into 
tile UriaYmtion sj)eaking the Uria tongue, and 


flpread over Cuttack, Midnaporc, Ganjam, Viza- 
^ ^patain, Hooghly and Rajalinuimlry. "I'hc 
Avliole terri t<#y is sacred ground to AAdiich hin- 
doos perform tirt’h or pilgrimage, but about July 
is the great perioeb of as.senibly at Jiiggiinath 
(yc^a-natha). The sun av:is formerly tlie object 
of womliip there. Noav there are thrhe deities, 
Jiiggurnath, Balrain and Sudia, ineie shape- 
less wooden logs. The lauintry is fertile, pro- 
ducing 
ooarsc 

1834-35 the country Avas laid Avaste by inun- 
. ^tions, and a remission was made of Ks. 
"■1^86,942. In 1837-38, on the oceurrence of 
a similar calamity, Rs. 5,87,146 AV'ore remitted. 
In 1842-43, from the early cessation of the 
periodical rains, Rs. 4,86,625 Avero remitted, 
and in 1866-67 rice rase in value betAveen the 
:6tli January and 31st March, and before the 
imd of the year from ^ to 4 of the entire pbpu- 
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march ish, (Poulomieu of CJiinese, Wd.) died 
cereals and pulses, and in the drts, ; 648 a.d. Sahnndhi, l\xl, eonteniporary of Bop- 
cottoiis and plain filigree Avork. In i po RaAval of McAvar, a.d. 720 ?) Professor Wil- 
son arriA^es at the conelusion that the race of 
And] ira kings .should not , commence till about 
2U years b, c. Avhich Avould agree Avith Pliny’s 
notice of them : but it is possible that they 
existed earlier in the South of India; although 
they established their authority in Magadha 
only ill the first centuries of the Christian era 
and ended in A.n. 436... Chicaeolc and Rajah- 
mundry Averc the ca|jlllii(tls of the territory, 
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which & ttow known ag Telingana, aiid al^ the llie population of Orissa is oslirnat^d at 
Northern Gircars. Pliny speaks of the Rex rather above four ajid- a halt* millions. The hill 
Andrarum as a powerfal Indian prince. The chiefs, of whom the Kondah. rajah was the head, 
Andhra brahmans regard themselves as a dis- were all plunderers, and their ancestoj*s ar6 said 
tinct race. Anyanka Bhima is a prince ccle- to have emigrated to Orissa some six ccuturiea ■ 
hrated in Orissa. lie unfortunately killed a ago from the north-west of India, .\raongst the', 
brahmin and he raised numerous temples in customs peculiar to this province, he says, is ' ; 
expiation. He also endowed Juggurnath(Yoglia- one, that if a man die childless, his brother, if 
natlia.) The Mahanadi, Brahmaiii, LahuiKU^e, ; he have one, must marry the widow, 'Hm brah- 
Borahani, Subunreka and By turni rivers tlow ; mins of Orissa differ from all other brahmins,, 
through Orissa. The interior is niountaiiioiis, ; in some respects as regards their food. The 
covered with woods, but the coasts are low and j people may be divided into five priiici[)al tribes, 
marshy Its chief bay is Balasore in lat. 21° 2S' N. | Firstly, the Ooryah who arc bralirninists, and 
long. 87° 4' E. Orissa table-kind rises on tlic inhabit the plains and valleys in the western 
other side of the ^lahanuddy, in soine})laces to tracts towards Cuttack; the Kol to the north- 
1,700 feet backed hy the chain of the K. Ghauts. ! ward, also called Ho, are a race who are semi- ■ 
Kajahmundry was the ca]ntal i)f the junior, barbarous; the JChoiid in the central part, and 
or eastern branch of the Chahikya [>rinces tif the Sanria in the south. I'hesc three last races 
Vengi, whose authority extended to the fron- believe tljcmselvos !•> be the aborigines of the 
tiers of Orissa. Tlie kingdom of Vengi was disiricts they now inhabit, and of others more 
cstablislied about A.n. i)40, by tlio capture of, extensive ol‘ which they have been dispossessed 
tlie old capital of Vengi pnra, the remains of by the oncn)achinents of other tribes. The 
whi<*h still exist at Vengi, 5 miles to tlie north Kol are faithful, honest, and of happy ingenuong- 
of Ellorc and 50 miles to the west-soiith->vcst ' disposititnis, as strikingly contrasted wdtli the ■ 
of Rajahmundry. About a. u. 750, Kalinga j trickery and falseliood ol* tlie hiridoo ; they are 
was conquered by the raja of Vengi, wdio | hospitable, but very irascible and so prone to 
shortly afterwards moved the seat of Gt>vern- j feel injuries acutely, that they freqnetitly vent 
ment to Rajahmundry. According to the { their resentment or grief in suicide, to which/ 
chronicles of Orissa, the present towai of j this untutored i)eople are terrildy addicted. 

Amaravati was foumled or established a ' riic Khoiid, inhabit the rcniral part of 

subordinate seat of Government, by Surya i Orissa, until the middle of the Ithli century, 
Deva, raja of Orissa, in the twelfth century, i they practised the barbarous Meriah sacritieea 

Tlic nanve is connected with tlic worship of j to the deity of the earth w'hose v.ifnrics seek to 

Siva as Amaraiiatlia, or Amareswara ; and one ; pr<q>itiate him by the slaughter of hflkiiarL yic- 
of the twt'lvc great Tanga of this god, which tims, generally children, are stolen from 
is assigned to LJjain, almost certainly belonged neighbouring dir^tric/ts, tlie 

to the holy city on the Klstna, as wc know Khoiid race for sacrifice, as’ no TCliond can be 
that Ujaiu possessed its own famous temple of | sacrificed, and victim is held acoe[»tablc 

Mahakala, and that all the other shrines of ; unless jmrchasf This horrilJfe^iractice, is 

the god of earth, vind 

revenue province of British India, has three j iiulucc him to bestow on thcsacrifiocrsabund- 
revenue divisions of Balasore, Kuttak, and Puri. ' ant crops. At the period aj>point»:d by ftci 
Orissa produces timber, diamonds, rubies and ■ priests a solemn feast is held, lasting t^vo day^ 
gold. * and nights, which time is passen in the most 

In Dr. John Shortt's IMedical Topography of j revolt ingly drunken obscenity. On the third 
Hodern Orissa, published in the Indian Annals ! day the hapless Mctim is brought out, and hound 
of Medical Science, No. IX, we read (p. J87) i victmis limbs are first broken, 

of “ the Cooinug or Wild Goat,” as being met j the priest having given the coup de grace 
with in the province, but the Indian Gazelle, or ''idt tm axe, the wdiole set upon it and hew 
‘liavine Deep of Bengal sportsmen, Which is die quivering body pnjcc-meal, each striA^ing to 
often termed ‘Goat Antelope’ in the Madrtis carry aivay a bloody fragment to throw upon 
presidency, must be intended. The author hjs oivn field. I he British Government exerted . 
also mentions “ the Sambre or Elk, Nilgai, strenuously to suppress this sanguinary . 

Gyal, the Spotted, Fonr-horned, Antelope ! Bark- rite, but the Khond adhered to it with oijstinate ^ 
hig and Mousc-Dcor,” as very plentiful. The pertinacity ; and whereirer force was employed ^ 
Gyal of Orissa is the Gonf (Bos gaurus) or j them, they defended their tastnessos 

‘Bison’ of Indian sportsmen, a very different 'w*th desperate courage. . ^ 

animal from the true Gayal (Bos frontalis) of The Sauria, who inhabit the southern part*df 
the trans-Brahmaputra hills. The Chetah, he the province, have the same superstitions as the 
fays, is nulnerous. T^^true Chita of N. India Khond, but are considered even more savage and 
is the Hunting Leopai®' barbarous ; 'so much so, indeed, that a Sauria, 
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)? avc no hesi^ti^^ in depriving a biiman 
I of life for a vei^ tnfling consideratioii, or 
; at the command of his chieflain. 

The dense jungles of Orissa afford secure shel- 
. ter for wild animals of all kinds, and in them are 
. ' to be found in numbers the elephant, the buffalo, 
" the gayal, a mighty bull, standing eighteen hands 
or upwards in height, with the nylghau, tigers, 
bears, hogs, and all such animals as are natural 
to that lofty range of ghauts. Of its ornithology 
but little is known, but the clhanesa or rhinoceros 
birdis coxhmon. Venomous snakes arc numerous 
and the boa-constrictor there attains a monstrous 
size. Mottc, a traveller who visited Orissa in 
1778, declared that he saw near SumbuJpore a 
rpionster snake which was worshipped by the 
Ooryah as a deity, and was believed by that 
simple people to he coeval with the world. It 
was lodged in a cavern under a huge rock, and 
' came out once a week to receive the Ibod w'hich 
J: its votaries had jdaced in readiness, consisting 
j of a kid and some fowls, wh ich were j)iclveted 
on an open space before its den. The boa after 
having swallowed these offerings is described 
\ as having retired to his stronghold leaving 
traces in the muddy soil, from which the tra- 
veller estimated its diameter at two feet or about 
the diameter of a nine-gallon cask ; so that if 
^ its length were at all proportionate to such a 
bulk, it must have been a monster indeed. 
The district was visited by Captain Kittoe in 
1838, when in search of coni, and he saw in 
the same spot a monster boa, which he was 
assure<^'yiis the identical snake that had been 
_8e^ by Motte sixty years previously ; this, 
liowe^, seepatV^^^proble.malieid. 

QondL — The^ large space left between Ma- 
kai^htra and Orissa is in a great part of the 
forest tract Onliabi ted by the Gond race. 'Flieir 
‘ language^ though quite distinct from the rest, is 


BaAdkar Booroo jungles are the 

north and north-west by the cultivated lands of 
the Ho in Kotgurh and Burpeed, bht their 
other limits are to this day unexplored, and the 
deadly insalubrity of the climate may probably 
prove a bar to those limits being ever correctly 
ascertained. The first intercourse with the 
Bendkar tribe occurred in 1842, yrhen the 
Governor-General’s agent, being on one of his 
tours, accidentally heard of these people, and 
induced a small party of them to visit his 
camp ; yet though they were kindly treated 
and loaded with presents by that functionary, 
every moment of their stay appeared in the 
highest degree irksome to them and they could 
not he tempted to return. The party consisted 
of three men, an old w'omaii, a pretty young 
girl and a boy, no one of whom had ever beheld 
a European or even a well-dressed native, or 
seen money, or heard the word “ Sahib.” I’liey 
seemed perfectly amazed and much alarmed at 
the elephants, horses, sepoys and sowars in the 
Agents camp ; but savage tribes, and espe- 
cially mountaineers, entertained a particular 
dread of horsmen. The Bendkar people appeared 
completely awe-struck at what they saw, and 
were delighted to get away to their own wilds 
again. Tliis tribe are j^assa bly fair, and of good 
stature, with rather intelligent countenances. 
They have no language peculiar to themselves, 
but speak both the Ho and Oorya dialects. The 
goddess Kali is worshipped by them, as are 
other deities. They neither eat heef nor pork, 
and some of their religious prejudices are pecu- 
liar ; for though tliey wdll drink %vatcr from tlie 
hand of a Ho, they wdll not cat with one, or 
take food cooked by a hindoo, even by a brah- 
min. In their marriages the bridegroom takes 
the bride aw'ay to his home with the consent of 
her parents, who contribute to the household 


unwritten and being reckoned a jargon of | stock of the newly married couple. They burn 


9f||kyage mountaineers, is not counted among 
wa five languages of the Dekhan. 

TJie Juanffa are a forest lril)e in Orissa. 

JBmdkar, — A paper iii tlie “ Asiatic Re- 
seai'ches” of 1842 notices the Bendkar, a 
people of Keonjur, in the Kolehiin district, 
who form an insulated elan or tribe not 
exceeding 250 or 300, in number, residing 
entirely in a range of hills, called the liend- 
kar Booroo, to the north oi Keonjur, and 
to Jamdapeer, the southern border of the 
Kolehan district. Tlie country inhabited by 
this tribe is excedingly wild, being in fact one 
mass of almost impenetrable jungle ; and the 
i social status of the Bendkar tribe is in point 
of civilization suitable to the wdlderness in 
which they dwell, for they seem to he in the 
; most unreclaimed state of barbarity — indeed 
; far behind the Ho, Khond and Saiiria, semi- 
: barbarians as those tribes still arc. The 
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their dead, but do not collect the ashes as the Kol 
I do, nor do they, like that tribe, burn the property 
of the deceased. These people have never been 
I visited by an epidemic ; they acknowledge no 
chief ; but are so peaceful towards their neigh- 
bours, and so innocent of crime amongst thein- 
j selves, as to render the exercise of authority un-^, 
necessary. They possess^tlie usual arms of the 
other tribes, but use them, it is said, alone, for 
the chase. The dwellings of the Bendkar are 
constructed of branches and leaves, and cover- 
ed with jungle grass, and their domestic habits 
are miserable in the extreme. Unlike the 
neighbouring tribes they liave neither cattle, 
goats, sheep, or pigs, and few even possess a 
few head of poultry. Their ordinary food con- 
sists of edible roots which they find in the 
jungle with berries and wild fruits, such diet 
being varied and imp|pved occasionally by the 
produce of the chase, vffbeir habits are solitary 
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surpasses belief* Their husbandry is merely 
sci^tching up the surface of the ground witn 
an apology for a plough, drawn by a man, as 
they have no draughjt cattle. When their 
scanty crops are ripe, and such are raised in 
little plots on the hill-sides, near water-courses, 
they barter their maize, grain, or rice with the 
lowland villagers ; but half their crops are 
devoiired by wild animals ere they attain matu- 
rity. The Bendkar live rent-free, but are 
liable to furnish Begari at the requisition of 
the Keonjur rajah’s dewan, or his people, 
oiT their annual pilgrimages to the celebrated 
shrine of Jagg^natli. 

Urya or Ooriiih is the language of Orissa, and 
the country takes its name from the Or or Ordu 
tribe who seem to have come from the N. West. 
In the Orissa district, they a[)pear to have had 
very narrow limits, viz., along the coast line 
from the Uasikulia river near Ganjam north- 
wards to the Kans river, near Soro, in lat. 21° 
10', hut in the process of migration and con- 
quest under the Gangavansa dynasty the limits 
of Orissa (Ordesa) were extended to Midnapore 
and Hooghly, on the north, and Rajahmundry, 
on the Godavery, on the south. The Urya 
tongue is a tolerably pure dialect of Bengalee. 
About Ganjam, the first traces of Telugu or 
Tcling occur, though the Urya still prevails 
forty-five miles south of Ganjam, on the low- 
lands of the sea-shore, beyond which Telugu 
begins to predominate. At Chicacole, Telugu 
is the prevailing language, in Vizianagram, 
Telugu is only spoken in the open country, and 
Urya in the mountains runs further down to 
the south, Telugu is spoken to within 45 miles 
south of Ganjam, and at Ganjam Telugu ceases. 
On tile coast line Urya continues in the direc- 
tion of Bengal as far as the Hijli and Tumlook 
divisions on the Hooghly. On the western 
side of the Midnapore district, it intermingles 
with Jicngalee near the river Subanreeka. To 
the westward, the Gond and Urya languages 
pass into each other, and at Sonepur, half the 
people speak the one and half the other langu- 
age. Amongst the TJi'ya race high check bones 
seem to prevail with good features and straight 
hair. A great many of the Urya brahmins obtain 
their livelihood as cultivators, they also trade, 
and follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &c. The Pana of the frontier 
and south of Orissa arc a wild predatory tribe. 
'-^Colhivrn^s United Service Magazine and 
N^aval and Military Journal^ No, cccxcv, 
October 1861, 232-38; Thomas' Primep^s 

Indian Antiquities^ p,2^\ ; Wilson's Glossary ; 
Ounningham's Ancient Geog, of Itidia^ pp, 515, 
516, 643. See Chalukya, India ; Inscriptions, 
Mann, Mhlecha, Sri-Si^pradaya, Telinga. 

ORITJB or l^ritse, amongst the Greeks a 


barbarous people to the Vest of Inidug called 
Nesteritss, by Diodorus. General Cunningh&m 
supposes them to be the people oh the Agbor* 
river. In the bed of this river there are aevex^ 
jets of liquid mud, which, from time imriiemo**' 
rial have been known as Ram-Chandar-ki-kup/'- 
or “ Ram Chandar’s wells.” There are also twh"^ ^ 
natural caves, one dedicated to Kali, and thei' 
other to Hiugiilaj orHingula Devi, that is, tha* 
“Red goddess,” who is only another form of. 
Kali. But the principal objects of pilgrimage in 
the Aghor valley are connected with the history' 
of Rarna. The pilgrims assemble at the Rambagh, 
because Rama and Sita are said toliave started / 
from this point, and proceed to the Gorakh 
tank, where Rama halted ; and thence to., 
Tonga-bhera, and on to the point where Rama 
was obliged to turn back in bis attempt to reach 
Ilingulaj with an army, General Cunningham 
identifies Rambagh witli the Kambakia of Arrian, 
Tongahhera with the river Tonheiros of Pliny, 
and the Tonierus of Arrian. At Ranihakia, there- ■ 
fore, he thinks \vc must look for the site of the 
city founded by Alexander, wliich I^eonatus was 
left behind to oonq)lete. He thinks it probable 
that this is the city Avliich is described by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium as the sixteenth Alexan- 
dria near the bay of Melane.” Ncarchus 
places the western boundary of the Oritse at a 
place called Malana, which he takes to be the 
bay of IVIalan, to the east of Ras Malan, or 
Cape Malan of the present day, about twenty 
miles to the west of the Aghor river. The 
occurrence of the name of Rambag&^^at; so 
great a distance to the -west ^ the IiiduS|::Wd '* 
at so early a period as the* tiii^e* Alei^der, 
show's not only the wide extciHsioh of Hindoo 
inlluence in ancient times, but al^o the great 
antiquity of the story of Rama. "Hie' deems it 
highly improbable that such a* nanie, with its 
attendant pilgrimages, could have been imposed 
on the place after the decay of hindoo influeil€C|£ 
During tlie flourishing period of buddhisi]%^ 
many of the in’ovinces to the west of thq Indus 
adoj)ted the Indian religion, which must have 
had a powerful influence on the manners and 
language of the people. But this expedition of 
Alexander preceded the extension of buddhism 
and General Cunningham therefore only attri- 
butes the old name of Rambakia to a period 
anterior to Darius Hystaspes. Hingulaj 
(Khingalatclii) is mentioned by the Tibetan 
Parana til, (see ‘ Vassilief,? French translation, 
p. 45,) as a Rakshasa in the west of India, be- ‘ 
yond Barukacha, or Baroch. — Cunningham's ' , 
Ancient Geog. of India, pp, 309-310. ‘ . 

ORITES CAUDATUS, the Parus caudatug 
or Jjong-tailcd Tit of Europe, N. Asia, Japan. 

ORIUOLI, It. Watches. • 

OliJOON, Beng., Hind. Terminalia alata : 
or T. glabra. 
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::,ORKAN ET, Gbr. . Alkanet. 

ORKIS YUNANI, Hind. Eulopma vircns, 
k, Br., W. le. 

ORLEAAN, also Rokoe, Dut. Orlean, Ger. 
Arnotto, 

ORLEBAR, A, B., wrote an account of a 
(rjsit to the town of Sehwan, iu Bom. Geog. 
Frans., Vol. vi, p. 95. — Account of tlie lake 
hoonar, Ibid., Vol. i, p. 9. — Note on the Ram 
jihaiit, Born. As. Trans. Vol. i, 119. — On Ma- 
bomedan architecture in Cairo, Ibid. Vol. ii, 
ilD. — On the geology of the Egyptian desert, 
[bid. — Ilygrornetric tables, Ibid. BOO. — 

Rk)port on the Bombay Asiatic Society's Afusoum 
ibid. 440. — On the meteorology tif Bombay, 
pfcscryatory Reports 1 845, 1 84(5, Bombay 4to., 
bn British Association, 1847 ; and Tjondon 
Athenrenin ; and Reports of the Association. — 
Dr, Jhnat. 

.ORL( >NG, a Afalay land-ineasiire of 400 
Square, junfba, and equal to I 3 aero. — 
momrst Diet. 

OUME, Author of a History of India ; he was 
i member of the Council of Government of 
Madras. 

OUMESBY, Lieut. I. N. wrote Narrative of a 
Jpurney across the Syrian desert in Bom. Geo. 
Frans., vol. vi, p. 18. Alemoir on the rivers 
3f Mesopotamia. — Ibid, 

ORMO(^.ARPUAI SKNNOIDKS, Beauv., 
Hedysaruin senuoides, 1 II. Nalla-kashiiia, lioxh, 

. Koxb,, WilUle^ 1 

kanana^^ Sans. | Nalla kasuna, Tet» 

ant is a native of the nortliern Cirears. 
i.is tonic and stimulant. — 

l>. V 

JZ, or- Hormuz island is tlie ancient 
Ogyris, and^is situated at the mouth of the 
Persian Gi|y,’in hit. 27° 12' N. and long. 
66° 25' Ei, and is about twelve miles in cir- 
cpi^b^eijce. In an ancient history of Persia it 
%lsecordpd that Ormuz was once on fire ; and 
iiideed .this island as well as that of Angar, has 
every appearance indicative of a former vol- 
canic eruption, and it is thought to be an 
extinct volcano. It was long occupied by the 
Portuguese, ft now pertains to the king of 
Oman. — Kinneir's Geographical Memoir^ pp, 
12, 13 ; Palgrave. 

ORMUZ TOWN was for ages the great em- 
porium of trade in the Persian Gulf. It was 
originally, occupied by a colony of Arabs, and 
0ie city '"appears to have enjoyed centuries of 
peace and commercial prosperity. In a.i>. 1290 
the Mf»ngols invaded Ormuz, and the inhabi- 
tants fled to a barren volcanic island, at the 
mouth of thfe Persian Gulf, which was named 
Qirmuz, in memory of the ancient city. The 
Kng of this new Ormuz considered it prudent 
^ send tribute to Timur. The city is described 
Abdul Razak, the ambassador sent by Shah 
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Rukh to India in 1442, as a pla^e which had 
not its equal on the surface of the'g’lobe. The 
merchants of Syria, Egypt, Roum, Fars^ Kho- 
rassan, Irak and Mawur-ul-nahar, as well as 
the inhabitants of Java, Bengal, Socotra, Te- 
nasserini, Alalabar, Guzerat and Arabia all 
made their way to this port, with rare and pre- 
cious articles which the sun and the moon, 
and tlie rains have combined to bring to per- 
fection. At present a few ruins, scattered 
amidst wild deserts of salt, on a dreary islet, 
alone testify to the former wealth of Ormuz. — 
MarJeham's Emhasstj^ pp, 44-45 ; India hi the 
Jifteenth century^ published by the KaJcliiyt 
/Society ; Clavijo, p, 94. 

ORMUZD, a name amongst the fire-worship- 
ping Zonustrians lor the Omniscient. It is Iroiu 
Ahura masda, the all-knowing Ixwd, from 
Ahura, living, and Mazda wize. — Bunsen, God 
in History, See Ahrinian. 

ORNAMENTAL CRINUAI, Crinum or- 
natum. 

ORNAAiENTS. 

Jewels, joweltery, I^no. | Jaiihar; Zewar, Hind. Pehs. 

Rings for the fingers and toes, rings lor the 
nose and cars, bracelets, armlcfs, anklets, nose 
jewels, neck-chains, a piece of gold for the 
forehead, ear, hair and head jewels, chains ami 
zones of gold and silver lor the waist, are 
ornaments in daily use amongst the men and 
women of mabomedans and liindoos of British 
India. Several of these are enumerated in 
Ezekiel, xvi, 11,12. ‘ I decked thee with 

ornaments, and 1 pul bracelets upon thy hands, 
and a chain on thy neck : and I put a jewel on 
thy forehead, and ear-rings in thine ears, &c.,’ 
Solomon also names the jewels in use where in 
] Vo verbs, xi, 22, he speaks of a jewel of gold 
in a swine’s snout, a ring in the nose being 
a very common ornament among the hindoo 
and mabornedan women. 

CRN IS, Greek. A bird. 

ORNITIIOI^OGY", the science which teaches 
the natural history and arrangement of birds. 
This term is derived from the Greek words 
Opvis, a bird, and X0705, a discourse ; signi- 
fying literally ‘ a discourse upon birds.’ 

ORNITHOPTERA Bi^OOKEANA, occurs 
in Borneo. It is one of the most elegant of the 
butterflies. Ornithoptera croesus Wallace, tlie 
bird-winged butterfly, occurs at Batchian. It 
is 7 inches across the wings which are velvetty- 
black and fiery orange. For Ornithoptera 
darsius, see Butterfly. Ornithoptera remus, the 
largest and most beautiful of all the butterflies, 
is found in Celebes. — WalUice, Vol. i,pp»37f 
284. See Birds. ’ ' 

ORNITROPHE SERRATA, Roa;h. Syn. of 
Schiniedclia serrata, DO. 

ORNOSPADES, see jSreeks 'of Asia. 
ORNUS, Lat. Ash-^ee. Fraxinus. O. flori- 
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fera, syn^of ;P. florifera. O. rotundifolia^ syn. 
oi’ K. i^otundifolia. 

OKO, It. Gold. 

OUOATES, see Pars. 

OROBANCIIACE^l^], Lindl,^ an order of 
plants; coin prising 4 gen., 8 species, viz., 3 | 
Urobanclie; IPhelipaed; 3 Aginelia; 1 Lathreoa. 

OKOBUS FISCHERI, the hitter vetch, 
readily cultivated from seed in any good 
soil, colours various. — Riddell. 

()K0BUS-1NDICU8, Bunn. Syii. of Ahrus 
prccatorius, Linn. 

ORODES, see Greeks of Asia. 

OROGONA, Ukia. Cyciis circinalis. 

OROL, Beno., Hind. Cajanus indicus. 

OROLOGGI, It. Clock. 

ORONCllON. The Tuuguzian tribes cither 
are nnniades keeping herds of reindeer or horses, 
or they subsist cliictly upon the produce of 
tlioir lisheries. The reindeer Tunguzians are 
called Oronchori or Orokc, a word signifying 
reindeer-keepers, and are met with on the 
Upper Amur, and on Sakhalin. Among the 
other tribes, a tradition prevails of their having 
<nYned reindeer at some remote period ; and 
there is one tribe along the sea coast called 
Orochi, cn* Orochon. 'Plie ^Vfanyarg and the 
kindred Birar, and Solon, on the Nonni, who 
occupy tlic vast prairies above the Bureya 
mountains, keep large licrds of horses. The 
(h)ldi, Olcha, (IManguii), Gilyak, Orochi of the 
soa-ccnist, and Aiiio, are lisherinen, but arc 
Inn iters also ; and the Goldi, especially those 
settled on the Sungari, cultivate tlic ground to 
s<inie extent. It is, however, only the Mancliu 
and Chinese, and the Daurian living amongst 
tlicni on the Middle Amur, who till the ground 
to a larger extent, tlie Daurian doing so even at 


OHWCHOK* . 

Negjp^^jpn the Arogun, do not {>tobaI>iy ex<- 
ceej 1,000 .souls. The population along' the 
Usuri is estimated by Veniukof at 1 ,400, of 
whom about four hunared are on the left bank 
of the river. The vast tract extending between ? 
the Usuri and the sea-coast, from Castries Bay in’^ 
the north to the frontier of Korea, is very thitiljp 
populated, and it is only in the south, where 
there are several Chinese settlements, that the 
IHipulation is comparatively numerous. Veni- 
ukof reckons the population between the Usuri 
and the coast, north of Port Imperial, at 1,600 ; 
and that 2,500 might be the approximate popur* 
hit ion of the entire coast-region under considera- ■ 
tion. The Gilyak on the Amur occupy thirty- 
nine villages, having one hundred arid forty 
houses, and 1,080 inmates. The population 
of Southern Sakhalin, up to about 49" of north 
latitude, was calculated by Mntnia Ilinso at 
2,850, in four linndred and thirty-eight hutSu 
wliich would allow 2*1 stpiare miles to each in- 
habitant, if ive assume a similar population for 
tlic iiorlhern (Russian) part of the island. Or, 
arranging this jiopulation according to tribes, 
we obtain a total of 23,500. 

Oronchon of the Upper Amur . . . . 260 

Manyarg and Birar . . . . , . 3,000 , 

Daurian, cS:c. . . . . . . . . 2,000 

,Goldi on the Amur and Usuri . . 3,560 

Olcha (Mangun) on the Amur . . 1,100 

Ncgidal and Kile (Samager) . . . 1,000 

Orochi of the sea-coast . . . . ’ 1,000 

Oroke on Sakhalin . . . . 1,000 

Gilyak on Lower Amur and Sakhalin .>^<^$0 
Aino on Northern Sakhalin 
Chinese on the Usuri, . <..j^®50 

Tlic banks of the Upper Arilhr, down to the 
I mouth of the Dzeya, are in the cfcciipation of 


tile time the Russians first appeared on the Amur, the Tunguzian tribes of the Orop.chgn and Man- 
At that period their settlements extended into yarg (Monagir, Manegre), the principal dif- 
Danria, whilst at the present day they are but fercncc between whom is, that the chief domes-: 
niivly found above the Dzeya. The Oronchon tic animal of the former is the' reindeer (Oi*dn- 
of the Upper Amur numbered, in 1856, tw^o chon reindccr-keepcr), and of the latter tlife 
hundred and six individuals of both sexes, horse. The horses are small, hut strongt.and of 
roving over an area of 28,000 square miles, great endurance. Before going on a long 
which -would give one hundred and seventy journey the Manyarg with a of keeping 
•square miles to each individual. Next come the horse in working condition, keeps his 
the Manyarg ; their^ numbers, including the horse for a day without food, and on his return 
Birar and the Solon, on the right bank of the also the poor beast is made to undergo five or 
Amur, are about 20,000, of whom one-sixth six days’ abstinence. 

at most are under Russian sway. The agri- The Oronchon originally lived, in the pro- 
cultural population about Aiguii, estimated at vince of Yakutsk, whence they voluntarily 
from 40,000 to 50,000, is also confined emigrated to the banks of the Amur in 1825, 
chiefly to the right bank of the river, and occupied there part of the territory of the 
those on its left bank hardly amounting to Manyarg, whom they compelled to withdraw 
* 2,000. The Goldi. occupy one hundred and further down the river. There are two tribes 
four^en so-called villages on the Amur, with of Oronchon, One of them, the Ninagai, occu- 
three hundred and twenty houses, and 2,560 pies the left bank of the Amur, between the 
inhabitants, the Mangup forty villages, with rivers Oldoi and Amazar, and the’ country up 
nne hundred and ten houses, and 1,100 inha-f to and beyond the crest of the Stanovoi tnoun- 
hitants. The Kile on the Upper Gorin, and tains. In 1856 it mustered sixty-eight males 
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;|^diaxl 7 -flix females, and twenty-ft^pji^^^e taric^ of the Mandarins ^ho ai*^ iseiht to this 
Vloi^er paid annually ffve shillit^C^i^id five part, are privileged by a letter from the Khan 
: jpemce of ti’ibute each, or in lieu thereof twelve to select any women or young girls whom they 
; ^uirrel skins, to the officer commanding the post may fancy. Some of the men whose wives 
* ofGorbitza. The other tribe, the Shologon, had been taken in this manner, still persist in 
‘occupy the right bank of the Amur, down to considering it a speci^tl favour to have such fine 
%he Albazikha rivulet. They number seventy- gentlemen as brothers-in^aw. Others, though 
two individuals of both scsies, including forty discontented, are compelled to conceal their 
males, of whom seventeen had to pay to the chagrin from fear of punishment and disgrace, 
commandant of Ust Strclka a tribute of six The Tunguzians of the Lower Amur are tlie 
shillings and four pence each. They owned Goldi, Maiigun and Orochi tribes, and exhibit 
0ghty-two reindeer. The Manyar, as stated a great similarity in outward appearance, cus- 
^above, occupy the Amur below the Oron- toms and manner of life. 

chon, but in spring and summer they The 'I'liugnzian tribes arc the Goldi and 

S cend it for the sake of fishing, to the Igna- Mangun, along the Amur, Sungari and Usuri ; 

ina and Scstcr, leaving their horses below and the Orochi along the sca-coast from Cas- 
the Albazikha. They also dwell in the valley tries Bay to about 44° N. lat. The Goldi 
of the Dzeya, and generally speaking, the inhabit both banks of the Sungari below the 
whole of the prairie region down to the Bureya town of Saiisin, the Usiiri below the Dobikliu 
Ipountains, their horses find forage ; whilst and the Amur to the village of Ni unguy a below 
the Oronclion, on account of their reindeer, the Gorin. Maack calls the Goldi living along 
‘ are confined to the mountainous districts, the Amur down to Nyungya “Kilcng;”and 
The Birar Residing , along the Bureya river those about the mouth of the Usuri, “ Hod- 
are a sub-tribe of the Manyarg, and the seng.” Bcli>w the Goldi the banks of tlie Amur 
Solon, north of Mergen, arc probably rc- arc occupied by the Mangun or Olcha as far as 
lated. The Manyarg and Oronchon are rather the village of Kadcma, below the Bussian set- 
small and of s])are buibl. Their arms and legs tlcmcnt of Irkutskoi. These Tunguzians have 
$X0 thin, a feature most striking in their half- the usual Mongol features, prominent cheek 
naked children, whose bellies arc very protrud- bones, and small obli(pic eyes. The nose is 
ing. Tlie lace is flat, but the nose, in many not in all cases fiat. The eyebrows are more 
instances, large and pointed. The cheeks are defined and arched. The mouth large, the lips 
b$3ad, the mouth is large, and the lips are thick and of a dull red colour. The complexion 
~»thin eyes very small and slecpy-looking, is fair and ruddy. The colour of the hair and 
of black or reddish-brown. The eyes is black, but occasionally grey eyes are 
hd^Hp&ck tlic beard short, and seen. The size of the head is large compared 

Manchu features to that of the body. 

freqnS^dy mmong the Manyarg are Gilyak inhabit the banks of the Lower 

Uroed by »^ack to the officials who annually Amur, below Pul, and the northern portion 
collect the ^^nbute, and whom then* women Sakhalin, their limits on the island being on 
freely visit. ' These Tunguzians lead a wan- the west coast in the village of Pilyavo, 50° 
jdermg life. During spring and the begin- the east coast 50° 30' N. 

^tig of Bummer, they generally reside on the i^t. There are several tribes of these Gilyak, 
fiihksofthe river, engaged in fishing, but in those of the mainland, the Smerenkiir of die 
the aiijumn and winter they retire to the ^^^t coast of Sakhalin, and the Tro of the east 
interior of the country to pursue the chase. In ^oast, but the distinction between them is 
these migration the rein-deer or horse carries trifling. Nor do they differ much in outward 
the scanty pro^rty of its owner. The only other appearance from their Tunguzian neighbours, 
domestic animal is the dog. The Solon is a The features are still Mongol, the nose is rather 
nomadic tribe, allied to, if not identical >yth, the eyes are small, the lips are voluptuous, 
the Manyarg, ai\d occupy the country north of the eyebrows bushy, and the beard is stronger 
Mergen. They claim to be descendants of the than the Tunguzian. They do not shave the 
an6ient Sushi, by whom was founded the y^^t -wear the hair tied up into a thick tail 

dynasty of the Gin. The word Solon signifies or in tresses. The Russians describe their women 
Shooters. They are indeed expert hunts- ^ frights, but tastes are not always the same, 
men, and even their women mount on horse- ^nd Kimso, the Japanese, says they arc very 
hack and pursue the game. Besides horses, comely^ and doubly attractive on account of 
they have dogs for hunting, also sheep, oxen daily abhitions. Their dress does* not 

and camels. The Daurian dwelling on the y^ry much from that of the Tunguzians. They 
tipper Sungari, in' the neighbourhood of Tsit- wear large boots of seal-skin or sometimes cotton 
fidkar, are well made, especially the women, and anda blouse of Chinese^ pattern. The use of fiah- 
4ress like the' Manchu in China. The secre- skins is much more resWicted. If we majr credit 
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tlic statememt of Rimso (Mamia-Rinso) poly- 
andry prevails among the Smerenkur Gilyli, 
and the women are treated with the gi'oatest 
indulgence. Only those however skilled in the 
use of the needle can exi)ect to get married. — 
Klap'f'Othy Asia Polyghtta ; Maach^ 'travels on 
the Amur ; 2'ronson (Barracouta Bay) ; Furet, 
tetter surV Arcliipel. Japonais (Jonrquiere 
Bay) La Peroase PJizmaiers Vocahidarium 
dcr Amo Sprache, Vienna, 1851 quoted in 
Jlavetistein's Russians on the Amur, pjj, 338 to 
391; Latham, . 

OROND SIIAH, see Persian kings. 

ORONTES, the modern Asse}^ See Lebanon. 

OROPEL, Sp. Orsidue. 

OROPHEA, a genus of middle-sized trees 
of Ceylon, O. coriacea, grows at Dinihoola and 
Raxawa, in the central iirovincc, at an eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 feet ; O. obliqua. Iff. et, 2\ 
in the Galle and Ratnapoora districts, at no 
great elevation, and O. zciylanica, Rlume, in 
the Central province, at an elevation of !i?,000 
to 3,000 feet ; woods unknown. — 21 lw . En, PL 
Zeyl,, p, 8. 

OROPIMENTI, Si*. Siilphiiret of arsenic. 

OROTSKO, occupy the interior of Sakhalin 
and its eastern coast. They are few in number, 
their language differs from that of the Aino, 
and according to Schrenck, they arc Tungu- 
ziuns. They do not sliave the bead hut allow 
the hair to Jail over the shoulders, or tie it up 
in a tail which hangs down be bind. Their 



w anicuta across the-riversGddavery 

On quitting India the following 
order wiw isstied in the Public Works Dcj«rt- 
ment, April 25, 1871. The Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council desires to place : on \ 
record an expression of the high value attache^ ; 
by Government to the services rendered tbjij.. 
the State by Colonel Orr during an honor-, 
able career of about 40 years' duration, and 
especially in the Public Works Dcpartinent, as 
a talented projector and able and energetic 
executive officer, and for the last seven years 
as the confidential adviser and organ of Goy- 
eriiriient in the important branch of the public^^ 
service to which he has been attached. As 
principal executive officer on the Irrigation" 
Works in the Godavery delta, and as the de- 
signer and constructor of the similar works in 
the Kistna delta, Colonel Orr has perpetuated 
the memory of his professional ability. 

ORRIS ROOT. 


Ussul-iis-sosun, 

Au. 

Iris do florenco, 

Fk. 

ITssiil-ul-manjunic, 

>» 

Violcn wurzel. 

Gbr. 

Isiu, 


Kewra-ki-jar, 

IT] NIK 

Pcli-chi, 

ClIlN. 

IJcg-baual'slia, 

linn). 

Florentino iris, 

Eno. 

Iroo.s, 

It. 


women plait or curl the hair, and according to . * . . >, 

Mainia Rinso, the Japanese traveller are very | dry, bitter. An inferior desc: 

good looking. They moreover possess the art j root is uu 2 )orted 


In India, an excellent kind of orris root is 
sold in the bazars under the name of Beg- 
banafsha, literally, violet root. In Europe, 
this is the root or rhizome of the Iris floren- 
tina ; and of the German and pale Turkey iris 
oblaiiied from the south of Europe and Asia 
Minor. It is tuberous, oblong, about an inch 
thick, white, odour like that of violets, tastcl 

or 


of making themselves agreeable to tlic male , 


* Persian Gulf, which is |^*d^r£tblc ‘ 
An Iris is cultiviillcS; iti In( 


bazars. 



sex, wa.sh the face and body, and comb the ; ; 

Imir. a’hey wear large ear-rings. Tl.e Orotsko , as thte 

have no permanent habitation.s, but dwell in : P<’/biincrs, and in «iedicine 

yurts like tbc Oroebon of tbe Upper Amur. | ^ 

1’lieir store-houses are also similar, and are left j 
standing when the owner removes. The only j ' 

domestic animal of this tribe is tbe reindeer, j Manhidm gold, 
and a man owning twch^c of them is considered 
well off. Remdeer carry burtbens or draw the 
sledge . — Ravensteins Russians on the Amur, 


ngol 
Dutch gold, 
Oripoau, 


Du. 

Exo. 


Fit. 


Oliquant, 

Fitturgold, 

Orpollo, 

Oropcl, 


Fr. 

is 


398-99. 

OUPELIO, It. OrLsidue. 
ORPHEUS, see Yavana. 
ORPIMENT, Eno., Fii. 


Ts7.*e-hwnng, Cuin. 

Ter-siilphuret of Arsenic, 
Yellow sulphurct of „ 
fri-sulphide of „ 
Oropimonto, Sp. 


Ger^i. 


IIiioi. 

It. 

Lat. 

It is 


Opfirrnent, 

Kaiiscli'gclb, 

Hartal, 

Orpimento, 
Auri-pigmentum, 

This is of a heavy liver-yellow colour, 
obtainable in all the bazars of India and is 
found in tlie Chinese provinces of Honan, 
Yunnan and Kansu, also in Cambodia. It is 
used as a paint, also in medicine. 

ORR, Charles Adam, an officer of the Madras, 
afterwards of the RoyaL Ehgincers who built the 
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An article resembling gold leaf, made of cop- 
per and zinc, and largely used in tinselling dolls, 
toys, images, &c. It is made up into books, 
and in this state is packed in casks and cases 
for exportation from Manheiin in Germany, 
w'hcre it is chiefly manufactured. — Phnllcner, 
ORSEILLK, Er., Gkk. Orchilla weed. 
ORTIIANTHERA VIMINEA, Wight. 

Ai)ocynoa viminea, 

Matti, Dkas. I I.anebar, Tie. Iirous. 

Mowa, Tb. Ixdus. J Kbip, Kip, SilfD. 

A twiggy lcafles.s plant, one of the Ascle- . 
piadese, not uncommon about Delhi, and some : 
other parts Cis-Indus, occasionally in the Sivar 
lik tract and Trans-Indus. Dr. Koyle found it 
growing at the foot of the Himalayan moun-. 
tains. It attains a height of ten feet, and is 
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ORTHOFTERA, 


y rmarlcabio for the length and of 

its fibres. It grows luxiinantly ' 
foot of the mountains ; and its long,^ straight, 

, leafless, slender, and wand4ike stems, point it 
' out as seemingly well-suited for roj)e-making. 
The fibres arc well fitted for cordage, near 
Delhi, after four or five days steeping, its fibre 
is extracted for making rope. In Sind, also, it 
appears to be this plant of which unstceped 
stalks are made into ropes for Persian wheels, 
which are said to be very durable, as they do 
not readily rot from iiKiisture. — li^yt/k Jiinui-- 
layan Botany^ p, 274 ; Itoyles Fih, pi, p, 1300; 
;2)r. J. L, Stewart^ m.d., ranjah Plants, 

ORTHOCEUAS, a genus of molluscs : mine- 
ridized Orthoceratites, imder the name of 8ali- 
gramma, are worsliippcd by the hindoos. Sec 
Saligramma. 

fc" ORTHOMASDES, see Greeks of Asia. 

ORTliOl^rERA, Linn,, an order of insects, 
grass-hoppers, crickets, &c. The families of this 
order of insects seem to have been ditferently 
arranged by authors : 

Farn. Forficulidaj, 8teph. 

Forficiila, Lmn. 

Fam, Blattidso, Stf^ph, 

Panestliia, 8erv- 

Leach, 

Bliih . 

Fam, PUasiiiida), Pliasnia simiiiirniata, Westw. 
Himalaya, 2 inches ; wingless, dirty brown 
colour. 

r ' P. bicorbnata, TVesiw, Himalaya, 2 inches ; 
rusty hf^n colour. 

■ ’aclosa, JVeslw, Penang, .3| inches ; heswl 

I above ctowujid wdth long spines. 

^iasaTmontd&, Syl he t, lOi inches ; 

dirty bibwn. , / " 

B. virgoa^, Jresiw, Sylhet, G inches ; reddish 

brown. r 

Phasma Ifilare, Weslw, Assam, 2^ inches ; of a 
fine green colour. 

P» maculicoUis, WeMw, Assam, Syllict, male 
inches ; female nearly .3 inches. 

‘ . P. bufo,' H l^hiiipiMiies ; wingless, brown. 

mesoplatum, JVi;s/n\ Pliilippiues, 2^ inches; 
wmgletSi brown granulose ami spined.- 

P. draconiiim, If estw, Philipiiincs, male in- 
ches ; female 24 inches. 

P. deplanatum, Trestio, Philippines, 2.} inches ; 
wingless. 

P. lutco viride, TPestjv, Assam, 3 inches; wing- 
less luteous green. 

P. curtipes, IFcstjo, Penang, 4 inches ; buff- 

brown. 

P. filum, TFesfw, Pennng, 2] inches ; filiform. 
P. uniforme, IVestw, Penang, 3-J inches ; wing- 
less, cylindrical. 

P. geniculosuni, Westw, Penang, 3J inches ; 
elongated, cylindrical, wingless 

•P flAariA/*fiini. Svllie 


Polyzosteria, 

Corydia, 

Fam, Mantida:, 
Empusa, 


Harpax, Serv. 

Schizocephala, Scy'v, 
Mantis, Linn, 

Fam. Plmsmi<la), Serv. 
Acrophylla, Gray, 
PI I asm a, Licht, 

Ambiilatoria. 



Pseudophyllus, 4 tuberculatus, Wsgtw. Ponanir 
4i inches ; opaque brown. 

Acanthodis imperialis, Assam, Sylhet 

4 J inches ; body black. ' 

Acanthodis donovani, -Domv, ' East Indies, male 
2j female 3f indies ; brown. 

Phylloptera sanguinolenta, JVestw, Sumatra 
male expansion inch, fern. 2^ inch. ’ 

P. 8. maculata, IVestw. Sumatra, expanded 
wings 4J inches. 

Phy Ilium lUig. 

Finn. OryllidiB Step/t, 

Acheta Linn, 

I’latydacty Ills Brail, 

Steirodon Sera, 

Phyllophora Thunh. 

Acanthodis Serv. 

Phaneroptera Serv, 

I’hy mateus Thunh. 

Triixalis Linn, 

Acridium Geoffr, 

Another arrangement is 

Oil OF. 11 III -Orihoptcra, Oliver. 

Section i -Ciirsoria. 

Fa m i r. V I - B 1 attid ao, Stephens. 
Genera — Ectobi a, Blatia. 

Section ii — llax)Uma (Family 2? Mantidce.) 
Section hi — Ambulatoria (Family 3, Phasmuhe.) 
Section i v- - Saltator ia. 

Family 4 - Achotidjc, Leach, 

Genera — Gryllotalpa, Acheta, 

Family f>— Gryllidie, Leach, 
(rcwcm— Ephi ppiger, Mi crojj ih>ry x, X ii>h idion, 
Mecouenia, Pliasgonura, Do'cticus. 

Family G Loeiistidic, Leach, 

Genera — Locusta, I’odisma, (Jouiphocorus, 
Tetrix. 

Dcroplatys augustata.. 

„ arida 

„ desiccata . . 

Mantis metallica 
Mastax apicalis 

„ guttata .. 

„ vitroa 

Systella Ifopoi 

„ Kafflesii 

OllTlIOTOMUS 


*P. dosfiectum, Westw, Sylhet, 44 inches. 

P. lacertinum, Westw. Assam, 3;| inches. 

Sec Saltatoriic. 

JFViwi. Gryllidco, Leach, Lociistaritc Ijotreille, 
Phaneoptera pcrlaria, IVestw, Penang, 4 inches ; 
dull luteous grey. 

Magalodon ensifor, BruUe, Sumatra, in- 
ehes ; fulvous red. 


.Java. 

. Malacca, Sumatra. 

.... Malacca. 

....Sylhet, East Indies. 

Sumatra. 

„ Philiijpincs. 

....Java. 

....China. 

....Sumatra. 

JX)NGICAUDA, Gniel., 
the tailor-bird, in its curiously fashioned nest, 
displays marvellous skill and care, it is plentiful 
in the groves and gardens of India, d'ho male 
is larger and has a longer tail than the female, 
but both are yellowish white below and olive- 
grceii above. Tlie call of the male is a fre- 
quent repetition of whcc-u, and the male birds 
in a garden vie with each other. 

ORTOLAN. 

•Euiberiza 1 1 ort ulamr, Limi, 

„ huchaiiani, Blyth. 

Ilortuhuius, Gesner, 
tircen headed Hunting, Kxo. 

Gartoa-aimner, Gku. 

i Feli-amnip.r, „ 

Jaiii-johara, Hixn. 

The ortolan of Europe is occasiouaily seen 
in the west of India. In Europe they are 
caught in great numbers, are fattened for the 
table and are considered a great delicacy. 1» 
India, tlio social lark, Calandrella brachydac- 
tyla, and the Pyrrhulauda grisca are popularly 
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Miliaria pinguescens, 
Frisch 

Grtolano, 

Gersto -kneu, NetJierlands 
Tordino borlucciu, V 





called ortolans. A^ind of lark called an ortolan 
was found by Dr. Hooker abundant in the 
Parwah district. He aays this is not, how- 
ever, the European delicacy of that name, 
though a migratory bird ; the flocks are large, 
and the birds so fat,, that they make excellent 
table game. At this time they were rapidly 
disappearing, to return from the north in Sep- 
tember . — Hookers Him. Jour., Vol. i, p. 908. 

OliTOSPANA, the Sanscrit Urddhasthana, 
identified with the Bala Ilisar of Kabul, 

ORTOUS, a Tartar people occupying a poor 
and wretched country. Altliougli the 'far tars are 
perpetually moving from one place to anj)thor, 
they are obliged to remain within the Jiinits of 
their own kingdom, and in dependence on their 
(»wii master, for slavery still exists among the 
jMongol tribes, although in a very mild lorin. 
Mongolia is divided into several sovereignties, 
the chiefs of which are tributary to tin; emperor 
of China, though their relations w'ith him arc 
rather uncertain and fluctuating. Sometimes 
it appears as if he had no right to displace any 
ri'igning chief or king; at others, as if his will 
were fill-powerful ; but in case of dispute the 
matter is, in fact, settled only by force. In the 
several states, the families that are connected 
by any tics of kindred with the sovereign con- 
stitute a kind of nobility. 'IMiey are called 
Tai-tsi and are distinguishcMl by wearing a blue 
ball on their ea[>s, and it is from amongst them 
that the chiefs choose their ministers. These 
arc only three in number, and arc called 
Tnntzciaktsi, that is to say, men who held,” 
and, as a symbol of this <lignity, they 'wear a 
red ball. All Tartars 'who do not hehmg, wd th- 
in any degree, to the princely family, arc in 
fact slaves— ^that is, they arc absolutely depen- 
dent on the will of their masters, but their 
mode of life is precisely the same, and if the 
slave enters the tent of tlie master, he never 
fails to offer him the customary courtesies of 
milk, tea, and pipes. I'he Mongols marry 
very early, under the absolute authorify of 
the parents, and the aflair is settled without 
the slightest reference to the wishes of the j)cr- 
sf>ns principally concerned, 'fhe girl has no 
iwrtion; on the contrary, it is the young man 
who must take the wedding gift to tlic family 
nf his future wife ; wedding gift, indeed, it can 
scarcely be called ; it is simply the price of the 
wile, and this expression is constantly used in 
speaking of tlie transaction: “We have sold 
mir daughter to such a family,” they will say, 
and Avhen the contract is being drawn up, tliey 
will bargain and haggle and raise or louver tlic 
price, just as they would in any othej* purchase. 
When it lias been agreed how many horses, 
oxen, sheep, pounds of butter, pieces of stuff, 
skins of brandyf &c., they will give, the terms 
written down before wdt nesses, and the girl 
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beoi^es Hie property of her purchaser. A 
plurality of wives is not opposed either to the 
laws, the religious faith, or the customs of the 
country ; but the first wife is always itiost 
respected, and remains mistress of the house* 
hold. Perhaps, in the present state of the - 
country, this practice so opposed lo the triie. 
happiness of families, may present a kind 6f 
barrier to excessive corruption ; for, as thorO 
are immense numbers of the Lamas on whom 
celibacy is imyiosed, many disorders would 
otherwise result from the nniltipUcity of young 
girls that would be left, without support. Divorce 
is very frequent nnumg the d'artars, and the 
hnshand is not rccpiired to assign any cause 
to justify his putting away his wife, but simply 
takes her back to her parents. As he forfeits 
of course, in such a ease, the price he has paid, 
it soinetimes happens fbat fhe parents are able 
to make a profit by tbc transaction, by selling 
file same article twice over. Tlie women in 
Tartary arc^ nc^t kept in a kind of imprisonment 
as they are amongst most Asiatic nations; but 
they go and come as they pl(?a.se, take rides on 
horseback, and pay visits freely from tent to 
tent. They have notliing of the soft and lan- 
guishing manners of the'Cliincse women; on 
tlic contrary, there is an ai>peri ranee of vigour 
and independence about them, which harmon- 
izes well with their active habits and nomadic 
life ; .and this cficct is perhaps assisted by the 
simple, and somcwliat masculine character of 
their dress — a long green or violet robe, con- 
fined at the waist by a ginlle, a sort of jacket 
or waistcoat over it, and large leather boots. 
But they wear also on their hair and girdles 
ornaments of silver, coral or ^ heads . — HuJs 
Recollections of Jo urneif, p. W^. 

ORTYGTS, the little bastarci quail. 

ORUKZYE. Tlieir country extends from 
the Sepah tract (which adjoins tlie Afreedee 
hills) roiintl the north-western corner of the 
Kohat district, and tlicn nearly onward to the 
top of the Mecraiizyc valley (wliich belongs to 
Kohat) till it joins the country of the Zymoosht 
Aftghans. Tlie tribe is one of the largest on the 
N. W. frontier, .and numbers 20,000 fighting- 
men, most of whom are good hill soldiers. The 
Orukzye hills stretch a long distance to the 
west. Tn the interior of these hills, there is 
the cool table-land of Tcrah, where the clans- 
men resort in the summer wuth their cattle, 
and in the winter return to the pasturage 
grounds of the lower ranges near the British 
fi-nnticr. The sections of the frihe that have 
come in contact with the British are ihe Shek- 
han, the Mishtee, and the Raabeuhkhel. The 
portions of the Kohat district adjoining the 
Omkzye hills are the sub-divisions of Samilzye, 
Hungoo and Mceranzye. Up to the year 1855, 
this tribe, though occasionally committing petty 
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OBYZA SATIVA. ORyJSA SATlVA- 

;^predatioA.<i, and known to be capable of mis- adhering to the seed ; stamlns six^ and styles 
chief, if so inclined, gave no positive trouble, two. Dr. Roxburgh describes two species ; one 
The Zymoosht Affghans arc a small, but O. sativa, distinguished by its diffuse panicle • 
brave tribe, numbering about 5,000 fighting- the other, O. coarctata, has the panicle con-, 
men, some of whom arc ivcll-mounted. 'Fhey j tracted, the valvule ts of the calyx subulate, 
inhabit a valley leading from western Mceran- | and the leaves culm-clasping. This species is 
zyc onward, towards the crest of a range called j anativc of the delta of the Ganges, and was first 
the “ Powar Kothul.” Their country of right 1 discovered there by Dr. Buchanan in 1796, but ' 
belongs to rlie Cabul kingdom. They wore | was not found to be applied to any use. The 
usually ready to combine for mischief \vi i the j common rice, O. sativa, unlike many long 
Tooree and Orukzye, and to threaten Mceran- cultivated grains, is still found in a wild state 
zye ; they hold some land in tlie plains, which in and about the borders of lakes in the Rajali- 
holdiiig affords some pledge for tlieir jood be- ' mundry Circars of the peninsula, though never 
haviour. Sec Khyber. ! endtivated, because the proiliice is said to be 

ORUPU-LINGI MARAM, IMalkal. A Mala- small compared with that of the varieties in 

cultivation. The composition per 100 parts of 
several rices 'was as under : 


bar tree that grows to about twelve feet high, 
and ten inches in diameter: it is very close- 
grained and durable . — Edyey Forests of Mala-- 
bar and Canara. 

ORU8, see Osiris, Kartlkeya. 

ORYZA SATIVA, L, In husk or grenving 


I)han, ItKXG. I'juli, in t)io straw, Matav. 

Sa-bti, Huum. (iabah in husk, „ 

Tan, Chin. Mai.rai.. 

Cha'wul, Duk. \ellu, Arisi, 

nice plant, Kno. lliiiin, "Pki,. 

Chawul, llixn. Nivaridhanyamu, uri,Tin. 


! MnisiiirK ia*ri0 

j XitPo^nnoiiR matior, 7*41 
I 8tjir<*hy matter, 78*10 
; Fatty or oily mattor, 0*10 
lAM. jviineral constituents, 

(ash.) 0*59 


9 a 

13«0 

7*44 

77*63 

0*70 


I 

13*10 

7*12 

78-70 

0*19 


*s 

cq 

12*80 

8*24 

77*80 

0*64 


a 

'P. 

1290 

7*24 

78*.'ir) 

OliO 


1*23 0*60 0*52 0*70 


Dhan, Bb>'o., 

Dux., illNU. 

Ch’hona, 

Pan JAIL 

Padi, 

lllNll. 


Tam. 

Gabah, 

Malay. 

Udlu, Crlu, 

Tel. 


The grain 

husked. 


Aznr, 

Ar. 

VariotioR, 

Rakh. 

Pusnoe, 


Tamieobi, 

Sans. 

Sa<bfl, 

BiTu.\r. 

Arunya, 


JBhatta, 

(Ian. 

Dhanya, 


Kane-mi, Mi, 

Chin. 

Ijuioo, 


Cbawal, Dux., IIinh. 

A shoo vrihi, 


Atoos, Kooz, 

Kcjypt. 

Sari, 

Sind. 

Kice, 

Kn«. 

Wre, 

Si NO II. 

Tai, 

JlIKLIMf. 

Arisi, Xolloo, 

Taai. 

Dein, 

• Ka.sii. 

liiyain. 

'J’kl. 

Tani, 


Cheni, 


Brae, 

Malay. 

Oori, 


Ari, Arisi, 

Malkat,. 

Oorloo, 


Payera, 

>1 

Mat taka ruin. 


Birinj; Shall, 

Pkrs. 

N 0 viiri -d hai ly a mu , 


The Oryza genus of plants hclong? 


In the East Indies, rioc is used for food fur 
man, beast, and bird ; for the manufacture of 
starcli, and the distillation of spirits, &c. Its 
varieties arc as numerous as its uses. There arc 
in several provinces three distinct crops ; the 
I first, grown on somewhat high ground, is the 
(^arly crop, sown for the nuxst part in June and 
reaped in August and Se]>tomber. The Bur- 
I mese recognize nearly a hundred varieties of 
rice, but their principal distinctions between 
I the different kinds are, the hard grain rice, soft 


The ‘ Natsnng’ rice of Burmah is the hard- 
est grain, and is the rice principally exported 
to Europe. J'ho ‘ Meedo' is the chief of the 
soft grain varieties. It is much preferred by 
to the I the Burmese to the hard-grained sorts, and it is 


natural order of Gnusses. It is the name by ! certainly superior in taste when cooked ; but 
which rice was knowm to the Greeks and 
Romans, and which has been adopted by 
botanists as the generic niamc of the plant 
yielding that valuable grain. The Greek name 
would appear to be derived from the Arabic 
Aruz, and this is allied to Uri, the Telinga 


the hard-grained rice is chiefly purchased by 
the merchants for export, as it keeps better, 
and the sofl-grained rice is too much broken 
by European machinery in cleaning. Latterly, 
on the Continent of Europe this last objection 
appears to have been overcome, and a greater 


name of cultivated sorts ; but the Sanscrit demand is consequently springing up for the 


names are Unoo, Dhanya, and Vrihi ; the wild 
kind being called Nivara, wdiilc that of tlic 
great tanks is called Arizee in the Tamil lan- 
guage. The European names are evidently all 
derived from the same sources, but the name 
Paddy is. applied to the rice in its natural 
state, or before being separated from the husk. 
The natives of India call it Dlian in this state, 
as well as the plant, and the rice itself is called 
Chauwul. The genus Oryza has two glumes 
to a single flower ; pale® two, nearly equal, 
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‘ Meedo’ rice for the markets of foreign Europe. 

The ‘ Koung-nyeen,’ or hill rice, is called 
* glutinous’ rice by Europeans, from the pro- 
perty it possesses, when cooked, of the grains all 
adhering in a thick glutinous mass. It is the 
chief article of food with the Karen and other 
hill tribes, but is not much eaten by the inhabi- 
tants of the low swampy plains, where the com- 
mon rice is gro'wn. 

Very many varieties of rice are grown in 
Oudh. A heavy soil and plenty of water 
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suits them best. There are five kinds which 
;ire considered among tlie best. ‘ Mihec’ and 
‘Basee' are foremost. The peculiarity in the 
cultivation of these two kinds is, that they 
are transplanted and placed about 5 inches 
apart. And, by this incthod, if the soil is 
gixjd, they grow to the height of an ordinary- 
sized man, and produc.e a much larger (plan- | Ayot, 
tity than if otherwise treated. The cxlour and i 
flav6ur of these two kinds, when o.ooked, arc l saki, * 


OSCILLATOBIA KUBBSCZNS. 

India has a variety of this grain peculiar to the 
locality. The ryots do not try to preserve paddy 
lor a length of time, as it raindly loses in 
weight. 

Tlic ardent spirits prepared from rice are 
called 


Arnik, 


Batavia. 
Bv IlM. 
Cirfx. 
C\>ur.A. 
Japan. 


Bij, 
'I'anpo, 
Sit- In* w', 
riiaur, 
Lau, 


Jav. 


Nkpaz.. 

Siam. 


superior to l^hose ol any other kind. They | glutinous rice of China contains 

are only used by those Mho can afford to buy » niiieh dextrine and is rounder in the grain: 
them. As the labour in cultivating them, is the Cliinese glutinous rice of China 

dearer than tho other sorts, the three other jg tVom Iviang-su : it is preferred for making 
varieties which arc considered good are the (..ongee, dumplings, wine, but is not so digest!- 
‘ Batee^a, the* - andthc ‘ Phool-hirinj. | |^|^ common rice, llice is the fcx>d of the 

They are sown broad-c\'ist in June, and lott so, | gi-^atcst number of the human race. The in- 
and they are the kinds mostly used by natives. I ),abit:iuts of N. iind S. Americ.a, ou the S. of 
'llie first tivo meiitmned, ivboii neiv, sell for 10 j i^'urope, of N. Africa, of the south and east of 
or 12 seers per rujiee, and become dearer | jiH largcdy use it. It is tlic most easily 

i digestible of all vegetable substiinces, but its 
j bulk is objeetionable. — Smith, Ainslie, p, 217; 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Dan jab Plants, p. 2^1 \ Pow^ 


elVs Hand-book', pp, 2f‘)0-ril ; Madras Kvhibi- 
tioa Juries lieports ; Catalogue Kd libit ion of 
1802 ; Sinnnonds, See liiee. 

08 A, Ti3L. a medicinal herb, probably 


12 seers per rnjiee, and become 
according as they become older. The other 
three kinds sell for about 1 1) seers per rupee, 
and are dearer if older. Some consider * Pliool- 
birlnj’ the best, as it sivclls in boiling, and ha.s 
an agreeable odour. 

Where the soil is low and good, and water 
abundant, tbrougdiout the I'anjab, esjieci- 

ally in the upper part of tJic Julliindur Doal) ! Vasa or Acorus calamus. — Br,, 149. 
rice is grown. It is also abundantly groivii j OSACX’A, see Kio. 
throughout thoSiwulik tract and np the valleys I OSAU.V KEWANJ). In Tibet, extract of 
to an elevation m places of (1,(100, or even | Ri„„barb, i. e., Lit. lihubarb juice, lii India, 
nearly 7,000 feet. In IVshaivur the varieties ; Gambo"-e. 

of rices are c<alled doaba, .shugba, ^taft-ani, jyot- 1 'osiiKCKIA. A pretty species of osbeckia 
slii, kaneri, and lukli, or coarse rice. ^ i liaviiig the stamens all of ecpial length, is in 
chief varieties grown may however be stated, j il^wcr on tlie Mnnlmaiii bills in August. Dr. 
liicc without the husk IS called hrinj orchawal; ^Vight gives (). aspera, Blnme, O. gardnerina, 
whilst paddy or unhusked nee IS called chhona hispid issima, O. lescL Miaultiana, O. trun- 

(ranjabi), or dlian (iliiidustam ). hi the plain | ^ata, O. virgata, O. wiu-htiana. 

OSIU:(4viA ASPKiIa, 


Osbeokia gliiuca, Jiwth. 


Mcl:i.stoinLi usfK'runi, Linn., 
Ithein, 


Male At. 
Syn. of 


Choto-plintika, JIkno. j Kaat katuli, 

OSBECKTA GLAUCA, Benth. 

Osbeckia a.si>era, Blame. 

08CAN, see India. 
OSClLLA'i'OhlAUUBESCENS, M. Ehren- 
borg, ivliile navigating tlic Kcd Sea, observed 


districts the coarse rice commonly groivn i.s 
called nnmji ; other rices met ivilh in 'the 
bazaar, of .sccoiid and third tpuility, are begami 
and samojaalso sobu pat: a fourth class, is the 
red-skiiined wheat called satlii, also “shurbatr’ 
and ebihwa lal ; this is inferior. 

In Mysore, rice is extciLsivcly grown in the wet 
lands irrigated by the canals of the rivers Cau- 
very, Oapila, llemavety, Lutchman Terta, and 
Beiiaar — of T'alapirige or fountain heads — and ; that the occasional red colour of its waters was 
under tanks. Naggur and Astagrani divisions ; owing to eiioriiioi;' quantities of a new animal, 
have proportionally the largest j)roduce of pad- i Mdiich has received the name of Oscillatoria 
dy. It is exported from one part of Mysore t rubescens, and which seems to be the same 
another ; but except to the Ncilgherrics, and a j ivilh what Haller las described as a purple 
portion to tlic ivcstern coast from Nuggur and ! conferva swimmiir in water; Dr. Bonar, in 
North Astagram, little goes out of the territories, his work entitled “The De.sc^rt of Sinai,” 
I here are iriany varieties of paddy, as 1 Dod- I records : — Blue I have called the sea ; yet not 
da Bhaira, 2 Cliik-ka Bhaira, B Karoo, 4 l)(jd- strictly so, save in the far distance. It is 
di, r5 Kembat-ti, (I Put Uajanna, 7 Mambe neither a red nor a blue sea, but crnphatl- 
Kauti, 8 Aluragi Jei-li, 9 Krishna nila, 19 Ka- j cally green, — yi^s, grt^en of the most brilliant 
pile 8an-na, 11 Jeerige Semba, 1 2 Sittabbogam, j kind i ever saw. This, he mhU, i.s produced 
IB Sukhadass, 14 Yalak-ki I^jaua, and differ- j by the immense tracts of shallow ivatcr, with 
cut others. Indeed almost every village in j yellow sand beneath, wliich always gives this 
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I^een colour to the sea, even in the ab^nce of 
^ Verdure on the shore or sea-wccds beneatli. 

^ It blue of the sky and the yellow of the sands 
meeting and intermingling in the water, form 
the green of the sea ; the water being tlie me- 
dium in which the mixing or fusing of the 
colours takes place.” It is, however, also sup- 
posed to be from the Trichodcsini inn erytliraMim, 
a filamentous alga, that the Ued Sea is imagined 
to have obtained its name. It is described as 
of a blood-red colour, often covers large areas, 
and appears and disappears somewlmt capri- 
ciously. It has as synonym 'J\ ehreubergii. T. 
hindsii, also of a blood-red colour, has been 
found off the west coast of South America under 
the microscope. The Trichodesmiuni seems 
like sheaves of minute fibres. Dr. Collingwood 
however mentions tliat he had never seen red 
Trichodesmiuni, or any tint of red. He had 
seen it yellowish brown. He Jiad st en the Indian 
ocean red from myriads of minute red Crustacea, 
and in the Form<jsa channel from red gelati- 
nous worms, but never by Tricliodcsmium. — 
Collinfjfivoodj ISaturalist. 

OSEILLE of Mauritius, Hibiscus sabda- 
riffa, Linn, 

O-SE-TA-OUR-IIAN, see Kazan. 

OSH A, llixn. Stcrculia villosa. 

OSHAK, Pers. Dorema aminoniacum. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, Sir* William, m.d., a 
medical oflicor of the Bengal Army, wdio 
introduced the electric telegraph into India. 
Autlior of the Bengal Dispensatory, Calcutta, 
1842. Explosion of gunpowder under water 
by galvanic battery, in BI. As. Trans., 1830, 
vol. viii, p. 851. J ’reparation of Ganju, cKcc. ; 
Ibid, 732, 838. (vommiiiiicalion of telegraphic 
signals, &c. Ibid, 714. Ellects of sea-water on 
iron. Ibid, 1843, vol. xii, part 2, Report on the 
establishment of tlie electric telegraph, Pam- 
phlet, Calcutta, 1852, jjiiblished by Govern- 
ment. It is to bis high intellect alone that we 
are indebted for the introduction into India of 
tclegrapliic communicati* >ri . 

OSHEK NAPU, Malay. Tragulus javani- 
cus, Pallas, 

OSIIOKO, Uria. a tree of (hinjam and 
Gumsur of extreme height 50 feet, circumference 
3 feet, and lieight from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 8 feet. Scarce in 
Gumsur, but abounds in liodogoda, where it is 
burnt for firewood. The Ht)wer3 are ofi'ered at 
the shrines of the hiiidoo divinities. The bark 
is used medicinally, in diarrliwa. — Caj[}tain 
Macdonald, 

. OSHTliRANEE. South of the Sheoranee 
hills, on the conterminous of the Delira Ish- 
mael Khan and Debra Ghazee Khan districts, 
there dwell the small l^Uhan tribe of Oshte- 
rauec, mustering about 1,000 fighting-men. 
They are brave and pugnacious, but not pre- 
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datory. They dwell chiefly in the hills, and 
arc so fiir independent ; but many of them pos- 
sess and cultivate lands in the plains at the 
foot of the hills, and consequently within 
British territory. Belbre annexation they used 
to be quite as violent as their neighbour, espe- 
cially during the continuance of a deadly feud 
witli the Kusrance. The quarrel was, however, 
composi‘(l by IMajor Edwardes before annexa- 
tion. But subsequently they never signalized 
tliemselves by attacks on British subjects, or 
raids on property, and have evinced a good and 
friendly disiiositioii. On the border of the 
Oshteraiiee hills, ami nearly opposite to Dehra 
Eutteh Khan, is the Vooch or Korah pass, 
faced by tlic British out-posts of Doulalwalla 
and Veboji. This point is of some topographi- 
cal importance, as constituting the boundary 
lim^ between ibe I’atban and BebxicU tribes. 
The Belooch tribes extend along the low-er Iialf 
of the Deraj at frontier. They are less warlike 
and interesting, but even more predatory. The 
Cubans are almost entirely independent; few 
of them are British subjects. The head-quar- 
ters of BeltM^ch tribes and the majority of the 
clansmen are generally in the independent hills, 
beyond the British territory, the boundary line 
of which runs along the base ; but a large num- 
ber of each tribe also hold lands in the plain 
and arc Jh*ltish subjects. All the tribes arc 
at feud with each other ; they not only fight 
in the liills, but they carry their contests 
into tlie plains ; they attack all villages in the 
plains, except tliose belonging to their own 
tribe. The men of the plains usually resist 
the attacks w ith spirit at the time, but they 
are not alloweil to retaliate afterwards, as they 
used to do under the Sikh rule, and as they 
would do still, were they not prevented by the 
British government. It is to guard British vil- 
lages and people from their constant aggression 
that the strong cordon of military posts has 
been fixed along the base of the Sulcemancc 
range. Raids and forays arc not, however, 
entirely repressed, and even the posts are some- 
times attacked. TJic marauding parties w'crc 
50, 100, 200, 300, occasionally even 500 strong. 
Tlicy arc often mounted and wull fly if hotly 
pursued for 15, 20 and even 30 miles. Many 
of the villages and much of the cultivation is 
close to tlie hills Jind in front of the posts, so 
that the plunderers can, in the shortest time, 
carry oft* their booty to the hills before the 
detachment comes . — Records of Government of 
Imiia, 

OSIIADEESHA, Sans., from oshudiie‘c, 
medicine, and cesha, a lord. 

OSIIUM, see Kattywar. 

OSIR, Beng., Hind. Andropogon muricatum 

OSIRIS, a god of the ancient Egyptians. 
According to some authors, Amun, the king ; 
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Neph, the divine spirit; Plithali, the creative great luminaries, of which Osiris and Isis, (iu 
power ; Khem, the reproductive power ; Thoth, one of her forms) were the pci-sonifled repJ^e- 
the divine intellect, and Osiris, the Good- sentations. Plutarch makes Osiris to signify 
ness of God, were all one and the same the active principle or the most holy Being ; 
being. Osiris worship was the oldest and most Isis, the wisdom or rule of his oj)cration; Orus, 
sacred part of the Egyptian religion. Osiris was the first production of his power, the model ojr 
the essential personification of divine gfXMlnoss. plan by which he produced every thing, or tl^e 
The black Osiris of the Egyptians was also styled archetype of the world, 'fhe attributes of Osirisi» 
Scirius, also Sirius, also Bacchus. Every good under his several forms, correspond with those of. 
man, when dead, in some manner tookujwm Jupiter, Sol, Bacchus, Pluto, Oceaims, &c. He 
himself the character of Osiris. Many cities will accordingly assimilate with the hindoo god 
claimed the honour of being his burial-place*, Siva in his majestic and vindictive characters, 
particularly Philgc, Sais, Busiris, and 'J'aposiris. as well as with Yama, with Indra, Kama, and 
At Memphis he became unite*] to Pthah, and ► Vanina. The goddess Isis (called also Isha, the 
was called Pthah-sokar-osiris; and also to the bull Avoman) is termed the mother of the gods, and 
Apis, and then became Osiris-apis or Serapis, j like the hiiidoo Parvati (Bliavani or Durga), the 
who w^as afterwards tlie chief god of Egypt. \ goddess of a thousand names. The Greek and 
Isis, his queen and sister, held rank before Roman writers make her the same as Juno, Mi- 
hini, and was the favourite divinity of the • nerva, Diana, Proserpine, Venus, Ceres, Ilccatc, 
country. She had the characters of all god- ! &c., &c. She tlius corresj^onds wdth the three 
desses in turn. She w'lis soniedmes the I great sacti of tlie hindoo triad. As the nn- 
niotlier, sometimes the queen of heaven, some- j armed Minerva, she is the goddess Simoswati ; 
times Hecate, the goddess of encliaiitinents. i as Ceres and Venus she is the hindoo Lakshmi, 
llorus their son had a liawk’s liead and wears ; the goddess of fecundity and beauty ; as the 
the crown. He was the avenger of his father's Olympifin Juno, she is the mountain-horn god- 
death. But lie sometimes appears wdth the dess, Parvati ; as Vesta or Cybele, she is Bha--"'^ 
Simon his head, as IIorus-Ka, or Aroeris, the vani, as Bel Iona, Durga, and as Hecate and Pros- 
elder HoriLs, and he is not then the son of [sis. perine, the terrific and sanguinary Kali, under 
They had another son Arriibis, with a jackafs her numerous viinlictive and destructive forms, 
hcajd, Avliose office w*as to lay out the dead body Orus, or Horus, is the emblem of light, whose 
and to make it into a mummy. He was wor- parent is the solar orb. He is thus the son of 
shipped particularly by Ombos. The wicked Osiris; and, as light, flows through all ether or 
god Tyinjdion is in form of a slie-benr or hiji- space of Isis. He is tlie Koman Cupid, and, as 
popotamus, walking its hind legs. He w^as sucli, may be conqiared witli the beauteous 
the author of evil, and he killed his hrothcr j Camadeva, the hindoo god of love. 

Osiris. Nephthys was tlie sister and coMi[)anion j Osiris Avas identified Avitli the sun and Isis 
of Isis. Of tliis family the trinity is sometimes with the rnoim, I'lie corujuiists of the Hercules 
Isis, Osiris, and Neplithys. Bolus of Cicero, w ho is supposed to he the Osiris 

'flic early religion of the Egy])tians Avas, no t^***^^ invaded India, exlendeil only iip to the 
doubt, sun-Avorship. This symbol they pcrsoiii- ^ ndiLS. t raser ; bliarpe s 

fiod and worshipped, and eiidow’cd Avitli the of hjypt, l ol. i, p, \()\ ; Upper and 

divine attributes of a deity, ])osscssiiig, at the Coles Myth. J/ind,, p. 255. 

same time, the sensual appetites of liumanity. Baal, Bacchus, India, Kali, Puranas. 

Thus another personification Avas neccssarily’iii- OSMAN-KIIEYL. ToAvards the lower ex- 
troduced and Avorshipped, as the goddess, t)r tremity of the SAvat valley, a forniidablo range 
female nature, from wlioin, by the fccundizing of hills bounding the valley runs fir many 
jKiAvcr of the solar orb, everything possessing miles from cast to Avest, nearly iiarallcl to the 
cither animal or vegetable life wi\s produced. British frontier ; and at the easti'.rn extremity 
This caused a third personified deity, tyjiical of of this range stands the Mora mountain, 
the essence of the power and energy of both. Between this range ami the frontier, however. 
Thus Osiris, the great emblem of the solar body ; intervene two tracts, named Kaneezye and 
Isis, the symbt)! of nether, the natural jmrent loAAxr Osman-kheyl, both quasi dependencies of 
and spirit of the univQ^’se, comprehending and SAvat. The best of the passes leading into 
pervading the whole creation ; and Orus or Swat’ is one named Mullakund, which opens 
Hoi*us, the symbol of light (usually described as from Kaneezye. A little further to the east- 
^ I^oy standing betAveen Osiris and ward of Kaneezye, also, there arc some passes, 

Isi^i), arc the three great deities of the Egyp- leading into the Loondkhor valley, which be- 
fian mythology, who have radiated, like the longs to British Eusufzye. These latter passes 
kindoo' triad, into a multiplicity of forms and are not available for passage from Swat to 
JJanies, cither as their various attributes were British territory, because [easing into Ix)ond- 
<Iisplayed,Qr according to the motions of the tivo khor, they can be stopped by any party holding 
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OSTIAK. 


OTAHEXTE GOOSEBERRlT* • 


that valley. The passes via Raneezye and Os- 
liian-kheyl, if the people of those tracts accord 
a passage, lead straiglit on to the British 
plains of Huslitnuggur. Above the Loondklior 
valley, just beyond the British frontier, is the 
strong village of Pullec. The sub-divisions of 
the Peshawar district, adjoining the tribes above 
described, are Loondkhor or north-west corner 
ofEusufzye, and then Huslitnuggur. Raneezye 
and Lower Osman-kheyl tribes, are subordinate [ 
to Swat. 

OSMAN, see Kajar, Othinan. 

OSMANIjI TURKS, see Mesopotamia. 

OSMELIA gardiieri, 'Vhw, 

Cusearia paniculata, Ganhter's MSS, 


I tations in the woods on each side of the 
I They hunt the tiao, and pay a fixed tribute of 

■ the skins of this animal. The Ostiak regard it 
[ an a crime to many a woman of the same 
j family or even of the same name. The same 
j custom prevails among the Circassians and the 
j Samoyeds. — Staunton's Narrative^ pp. 74-75 * 

■ Pallas, Vol. iv, p. 96 ; Lubbock^ s Grinin: 
of Civil., p. 97. 

OS'riiAS, Sp. Oyster. 

08TREA, see Pecteii spondyloideum. 
OSTRl^LE, Lat. Oysters. 

OSPRlCir. 

Thar-iul- jainal, Ar. I Strulhio camelus, T^at. 

Aiitruche, Kr. | Sbutr-murgh, 1 *ehij. 


A moderate-sized tree of the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of about 3,000 
feet. — Thwaites" Ennmeratio Plantarum Zey-- 
lanicas. Part i, />. 20. 

OSMETICTIS FUSCA, Gray. Urvacaiicri- 
vora, Nod., Bly. 

OSMUNDACE.E, R. Br. An order of 
plants comprising 1, gen., 4. sp., viz. 4, Lygo- 
dium. 

OSPANAFT, lIiNi)., PirsuTU, Iron. 

OSPREY, Pamlion haliactus, of universal dis- 
tribution; the Australian only ditlering hut 
slightly. Common in India and migratory in 
the far north. 

OSPIIRO^MENUS OLFAX, Commerson. 
Both at I^inaiig and at Malacca, this tish has 
been successfully naturalised thougli in tlie 
former place it is not numerous, but confined 
to a few ponds. 'J^liey become tame so us to 
•appear on the approach of their feeder, and 
will rise to Hies, beetles, and certain flowers, 
particularly a large Hibiscus. Among them- 
selves they are pugnacious. Many years ago 
several living ones were imptirte<l, and placed 
in a tank in the Calcutta ikitanical Gardens, 
where they appeared to thrive. F/itLl 
however, liaviiig been hestoweil on tlieir preser- 
vation^ but a solitary one survived in 1341. 

OSIiHOENE of the Romans, see Orfa, 
Sarug or Sorug. 

OSSAliA REWUND, Akab., Pkks. Gam- 
boge. 

OSS WES, ace India. 

OSSETONG, Bur. Alkanet. 

OSTEOCOLLA. Au inferior kind of gljie, 
manufactured from hones. In Gurief, a line 
boiled fish-glue is jn-epared, perfectly trans- 
parent, having the colour of amber, which is 
cast into slabs and plates. The Ostiaks also 
boil their fish-glue in a kettle. 

OSTEO-GENEIOUS, Bleeker, Syn. of Arius 
militaris, Linn, 

OSTERANl, see Bozdar, Oshteranee. 

OSTIAK. On the riv<^ Kct, is a tribe 
called by the Tongusians Gosetiyasek or Os- 
tiak, who possess a number of scattered habi- 


This is the only species of the genus Struthio : 
it inhabits Central and Southern Africa. It 
runs with great speed, aided by its wings which 
are not sufficiently developed for flight, 'riie 
length between each stride, when at fid I speed 
is not unfrcrpicntly from 12 to 14 feet, moving 
wdth a velocity that puts the horses swiftness to 
nothing. They feed on the sprouts of the 
Acacia mimosa and on the i>nlp of the Naras. 
When hunted by horsemen, the latter surround 
j the tr(X)p of Ostriches and drive them from one 
j to another gradually narrowing their circle. 
In the height of the hot weather, the Ostridi 
I makes but litllo clfort and a single horseman 
; sulffees to catch them. The Ostrich imitates 
the lap-wdng and Oyster catcher in its strata- 
gems to mislead those who approach its nest or 
its y<)ung. It hatches its own eggs but reservcB 
I a few for the Ibod of its young. Its usual cry 
I is a short roar, hut wdien at bay it hisses like 
I a gander. Their long wing feathers are sold 
I at from X 1 to £1 2 the pound, from 70 to 90 
I feathers go to the pound ; the thinner the quill 
: and the longer and Jiiore w’avy the barbs, the 
: more it is ]n-ized. — Nartwiy, 

OSTIHCH or Estridge. 

; Duvet (riiiitmchc, 1 'fc. Strutliionum phimieniol- 
■ Tcnna inuttii tli strozKo, It. liorc.*^, Lat. 

I • riuiuazo de avestrux, Sr* 

! Fine .soft down under the feathers of the 
Ostrich. — Faulkner ; Macouilock, 
i OS'nUCHF, It. Oyster. 

OSITRAMMA, see hindoo. 

I OSYIUS PKLTATA, Roxh., W. Ic. 

. Macaranga roxburghii, Walk | Plia-oiin, 

This is found in Tavoy. — Wall, 

! OSYUIS WUGimANA, one of the Sanlala- 
, ceie, the Lotul, a small tree with twiggy erect 
; growing briinclies ; in ffower and fruit most of 
. the year. The Iruit wdien ripe is* of the size ol 
a small sloe, of a yellow colour, with a mark on 
; the top like a “ blaeberry.” It is sw^ect and 
j very pleasant when tasted, and is deservedly 
ranked amongst the wdld fruits by Col. Sykes- 
— Riddell, See Tx)tul. 

OTAHEITE GOOSEBERRY, Cicca disticha. 
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tniDIDM. 

OTAHEITE SUGAR-CANE, Eng- Sac- 
chaTum violaceum. 

OTARI A JUBATA, the^maticd Sea Lion, 
is 11 feet long, has an erect curly hair tuft at 
it*? neck, with a mane flowing completely round 
its breast, but other parts of its body have only 
smooth hair or bristles. — Ilartimg, 

OTIIKLAPII, Heb. Bat. 

OTHMAN. Usman or Osman, the 3rd kalif. 

OTHMAN, the founder of the Turkish em- 
pire, from his activity in warfare, he was 
?iained Ilderim or Yelderm signifying “ lights 
iiiug.” He opix)sed Timur who, in 1403, de- 
feated him at Angora, took him prisoner, and, 
according to report, contined him in an iron 
cage. He died soon after. The Turkish race, 
from Krtoghruls son, Otliman, has been called 
the nation of the Ottoman Turks and the Os- 
luanli. See Ertoghrul, India, Turkey. 

OTHMAX-KHEIL, see Aflghau. 

OTHMAXZYM, see Aflghau, Waziri. 

OTIDID.H, the bustard family of birds, 
eoinprise the genus Otis and three sub-genera, 
also species of lloubara, Kupodotis, and Sy- 
pheotides. 

Eupodotus Edwanlsii, Indian bustard. 

Otis iiigriceps, Jlgora^ | O. lueioneiisis, Viellot. 

Gmildj ^t/7ceSf Jerdon. 

Tokdar, solum, Hixd : Uurra cliinith, Hind. 
(iuganbhor, Hatt-meka, Tkl. 

Hookna, Gtirayin, „ | Batt-iuyaka., „ 

Length to 5 feet, weight 2(> to 2S lbs. 
Kot foiind ill the valley of the Ganges, Bengal, 
Hahar or the Malabar Coast, but is spread ovct 
other parts of India. Eupodotis nuba, Rnppell^ 
K. liidwigi, Ibrppdl^ K. eaffra, Lu-ht,^ E. den- 
haini, Children, E. arabs, Linn,, and E. kori, 
linrchM, occur in Africa. 

lloubara macqiicenii, Gray, Tlardw., Gould, 

O. marniorata, Gray, llardic, 

Tilaor, female. Hind. | OUirra, Hind. 

The Indian houbara bustard is 25 to 30 
inches long • and weighs 3^ to 3} lbs. It is 
found througliout the plains of the Eanjab^nd 
upper Sind, occasionally crossing the Sutlej 
and the Indus lower^ down, but it docs not 
<H!cur east of Delhi. It is much hawked both 
in the Panjab and Sind, the falcon used being 
the charragh or Falco sacer. 

Sypheotides bengalensis, Gtnelin, Bengal 
florikin. 

Vigors, 


OT0I.ITHU5. 


Kan-noul, 
Charas, charaz, 
Chulla charz, 
Likh, 

Khar-titar, 


Can. 

Hind. 


Ghas*ki>murgt, 

Tan-mor, 

Waragoo-koli, 

Nialii-nimili, 


Hiitd. 

Maur. 

Tam. 

Tei.. 


Length 18 to 19 inches, weight 16 to 18 oz. ; 
found throughout India. 

Otis tet^x, Linn,, the Tetrax cainpcstris, the 
small bustard of Europe is said to have been 
found in the Peshawar valley and occurs in 
Central and Western Asia and N. Africa. 

The follow'ing arc hustards of Africa, some 
of which spread into Arabia, viz. : — O. rhaad, 
Shaiv , ; O. cau’ulcseons, Viell, ; O. scolopacea, 
Tenua , ; O. afra, L , : O. afroides, S , ; O. senega- 
lensis, Viell . ; O. niehinogaster, liulph, 

Otis delieiosa. Gray. O. Himalayana, Vig. 
Syns. of Syphootides bcngalensis, Gmel. 

Otis mannorata. Gray, Syn. of lloubara* 
macquoenii, Gray. 

Otis tarda, Linn. Great bustard. 

Avis tarila, Behn. 


Koclan, .Jnrz, Asfoifl, 

All. 

Starda, 

It. 

HattmiHka, Can. 

, Tri.. 

IStarda commuiio, 

fP 

Ostardo, houtrado, 

Fii. 

Aim burn, 

Pehs. 

Histardt*, 

»» 

Cowdiiii, jurz. 

99 

'rnipp, trap]) ga IIS, 

(j KR. 

(iustard. 

Scotch. 

(imssfitrappa. 

9f 

Abii-tarda, 

Sp. 

Ack(‘!i*tra.pp, 

99 

N il-naray, 

Tam. 

.lungli-kabiit. 

Ill.ND. 

Batt-miiikn, 

Tkl, 


0.deUcio.qa, Gray, Hard, 
Chami.q, choraj, Hind. 
Charaz, „ 


O. himalayana, 
Dubar of Nepal. 


Length 24 to 27 inches, weight 3^ lbs. It 
occurs in all the north of India from Calcutta 
the Himalaya. 

Sypheptides aurltus, Jjatli., Lesser, common 
or bWk florikin. 

\ Otis auritus, Laiham^ O. fulva, Sykes, 

Jard., Jerd.y Blyth, 
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Various specii\s of this genus of birds are to 
be nict with in mafiy parts of India, but the O. 
tarda is more rarely seen, in the lower and 
southern tracts of tho . peninsula, than in the 
more northern regions. In iMysorc, which, from 
its great elevation, is much colder than other 
countries of the same latitude, the bustard i.s 
still common. The bustards live generally in 
open countries, preferring plains or wide- 
spreading extensive downs dotted with low 
bushes and underwood-localities which give them 
an opportunity of descrying their enemy from 
afar. — 'Fhc bustards are found in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; but not in America. — Ainslie^s 
Mai, Med., p, 296 ; Eiuj. Cyc.,pp. 697, 701 ; 
,rerd.ons Birds of India, Vol. iii, p. 606. 

OTOLTTHUS. On the Malabar Coast, ex- 
cellent isinglass is obtained from two species of 
Otolithus. One, perhaps the O. biauritus, CVn- 
for, is named in Malay alim “ Sille kbrra,” it 
grows to a large size and is highly prized for 
the isinglass it yields ; the O. ruber, also yields 
good isinglass. Otolithus versicolor, Cuv. and 
O. ruber, Cuv,, the perchc pierre of Pondi- 
cherry, called there “ panan,” is fifteen inches 
long, and caught in abundance all the year, 
being esteemed as food. The isinglass ob- 
tained from North America in the form of 
long ribbons, is produced, according to Dr. 
Mitchill, by Labrus squeateague, at New York, 
called weak fish, which is about fifteen inches 
in length, and above six pounds in weight, 
forming one of their most abundant fish and 
furnishing the supply for their tables. One 
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OTTO Of BOSSI& 

fl^ihor states that its thick silvery swimming 
ibhidders are pressed^ and another that the 
jM)unds of the Hake (Merlucius vulgaris) are 
also pressed between iron or wooden rollers to* 
form thin isinglass. The Lahrus squeateaguc 
is Otolithus regalis of Cuvier (the Johnius rega- 
lia of Block,) of the tribe Scisenoides. These 
are allied to the Perches, but have more variety 
and a more complicated structure in their nata- 
tory bladders ; almost all are good for eating, 
and many of superior flavour. 

OtoK/Atw, sp., X)crhai)S O.biauritua of Cantor. 

Sille-kora. MAT.AYA LU^r, 

This fish grows to a large size. It is found 
on the Malabar Coast, and is highly prized for 
the isinglass it yields. 

Otoluhus hiaiiritus. Cantor. Total length, 3 
feet. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malayan penin- 
sula, Singapore, Lancavy, Tenasserim Provinces 
-and according to Jerdon, the Malabar Coast, 
where it is called Sille-kora, in Malayalim. 
The air-vessel is nearly one-half of the total 
length, and in shape might he compared with 
an elongated antique urn with two handles. 
From the anterior part of each of the latter 
proceed five branches, four of which give olf 
smaller ones to each side, and the fifth is tortu- 
ous and smaller than the rest. It yields a large 
quantity of isinglass, wliich in the Chinese 
market is considered to be of tbo best (piality, 
and fetches 40 to 50 Spanish dollars per pccul. 

.Otolithm ruber^ Bloch and Schneider. 

Jar*ui-gigi, MALAYATitf^f. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet (> 
inches. 

Otoliiluis versicolor^ Ciiv. and Val. The total 
length of this fish is only Oj- inches. It inhahits 
the Sea of Penang. Its air-vessel is :{ of the 
total length. 

Otolithus versicolor^ Cviv. and Valcn : Bussell 
109. 

Panna, Taw, 

Jerdon says this fish is one foot long and 
^•ery common at Madras. — Cantor^ p. 1046. 

OTONp, a city alderman of Japan. In 
japan, a city is divided into wards. For the 
ten wards there is one Lord Mayor, who every 
morning receives the Otoiio or Alderman, hears 
the cases of minor importance, and decides 
upon them with the alderman summarily. 
'The Otono i>ost up the public notices in their 
quarters, and take care of all the poor and 
sick in their wards.—- Nayasaki^ p. 
228 . 

OTTAGAM, Tam. Camel. Ottagara mi-ir, 
Tam. Camel’s hair. 

. OTTO OF ROSES. 

Atr, Ab.; Qvz' I Atr-i-Gul, Pees. 

Gulab-karatr, Hum. | 

Otto of j^es, is a perfume obtained by the 
distiUation of rose leaves. It is manufactured 
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in France and in Turkey, and from the latter is 
largely imported into British India. It is also 
largely made in Hindustan. Dr. Jackson men- 
tioned that in the early part of the 19th century 
around the station at Ghazeepore there were 
about, 300 beegahs, or about 150 acres of 
ground laid out in small detached fields as 
rase gardens, most carefully protected on all 
sides by high mud walls and prickly pear 
fences, to keep out the cattle. These lands, 
which belong to zemindars, are planted 
with rose trees, and are annually let out at so 
much per beegah for the ground, and so much 
additional for the rose plants — generally five 
rupees per beegah, and twenty-five rupees for 
the rose trees, of which there are 1,000 in each 
beegah. The additional expense for cultivation 
would be about 8-8 ; so that for rupees 30r8 
you have for the season per beegah of 1,000 
rose trees. If the season is good this beegah 
of 1,000 rose trees should yield one lac of 
roses. Purchases for roses are always made at 
sc^ much per lac. 4'hc price of course varies 
according to the year, and will average from 
40 to 70 rupees. As soon as the roses come 
into flower the zemindar and cultivators of the 
rose gardens, as well as intending purchasers, 
meet in the city, and according to the demand 
and expected produce, a norick or market rate 
is established, and purclnusors then enter into 
agreement with the cultivators for so many 
lacs ol‘ roses at such a price. This agree- 
ment is considered binding, and the cultiva- 
tor is obliged to deliver fclie quantity at the con- 
tract rate ; when that is completed another can 
be made, but this latter is always at a much 
higher rate. Tlie rose trees come into flower 
at the heginning of March and continue so 
tlirough April. In the morning early the flowers 
are plucked by numbers of men, women, and 
children, and arc conveyed in large bags to the 
several contracting parties for distillation. The 
cultivatoi*s tbemsclvcs very rarely manufacture. 
Th# native apparatus for distilling the rose- 
w^itter is of the simplest construction ; it consists 
of a large copper or iron’boiler well tinned, ca- 
pable of holding from eight to twelve gallons, 
(shaped like the cai*thcn hoondahs in which die 
goiiiJistahs send in their opium) having a large 
body with a rather narrow neck, and a mouth 
about eight inches in diameter ; on the top of 
this is fixed the head of the still, which is nothing 
more than an old deghchce, or cooking vessel, 
with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or 
worm. This tube is composed of tw'o pieces of 
bamboo, fastened at an acute angle, and it is 
covered the whole length with a strong binding 
of corded string, over which is a luting of earth 
to prevent the vapour from escaping. The small 
end, about two feet long, is fixed into the hole 
in the centre of the head, where it is welWutcd 
) .280 ' 



O'TfdOB'HOSHlS. 

With flour and water. The lower arm or end of l^ing mixed with it. This is readily separated 
the tube is carried down into a long-necked irom its sinking to the bottom of the at^,: 
vessel or receiver, called a bhubka. This is which melts at a temperature of 84^. EVom 
placed in a hundee of water which as it gets hot one lac of roses it is generally calculated that 
is changed. The head of the still is luted on 180 grains, or one tolah, of attar can be pro- 
to the b^y, and the long arm of the tube in the cured ; more than this can be obtained if the 
bhubka is also well-provided with a cushion of roses are full-sized, and tlie nights cold to allow 
cloth, so as to keep in all vapour. The boiler of the congelation. The attar purchased in the 
islet into an earthen furnace, and the whole is bazaar is generally adulterated, mixed with 
ready for operation* sandal oil or sweet oil ; not even the richest 

There is such a variety of rose-water ma- native will give the price at which the purest 
nufactured in the bazaar, and so much that attar alone can be obtained, and the purest 
bears the name, which is nothing attar that is made is sold only to Europeans, 

mixture of sandal oil, that it is impossible to lay j It sells at from 50 to 00 rupees the tolah. Native 
down the plan which is adopted. The best rose- stills are let out at so much per day or week, 
water, however, in the bazaar imay be computed and it frequently occurs that the residents pre- 
ss bearing the proportion of one thousand roses pare some l ose-w'atcr for their own use as a 
to a seer of water ; this pcrliaps may be con- present to their friends, to secure their being 
sidcred as the best procurable. From one thou- provided with that which is the best.' The 
sand roses most generally a seer and a half oi‘ natives never remove the calices of the rose 
rose-water is distilled, and perhaps li-orn this | flowci’s, but place the whole into the still as it 
even the attar has been removed. The boiler comes Irom the gardens. The best plan appears 
of the still will hold from eight to twelve or to be to have the calices removed, as by this 
sixteen thousand roses. On eight thousand means the rose water may be preserved a longer 
roses from ten to eleven seers of water will time, and is not spoiled by the acid smell occa- 
be placed, and eight seers of rose-w'ater will sionally met with in the native rose-water. It is 
be distilled. This, after distillation, is placed in usual to calculate 100 bottles to one lac of roses* 
a carboy of glass, and is exposed to the sun for The rose-water should always be twice distilled; 
several days to become [)uc.kab or ripen , it is then over ten thousand roses, water may be put to allow 
stopped with cotton, and has a covering of inoist of sixteen or twenty bottles corning out; thefol- 
clay put over it ; this becoming hard effectually lowing day these tw enty bottles arc placed over 
prevents the scent from escaping. The price ot eight thousand more roses, and about eighteen 
this will be from twelve to sixteen rupees. This bottles of rose-water are distilled. This may 
is the best that can be procured. i be considered the best to be met with. The 

To procure the attar or otto, the roses are put much lighter than the rose-water, 

into the still, and the water i^asses over* grad u- previous to use it is better to expose the 

ally as in the rose-water process ; after the r^e-water to the sun for a few days, to allow 
whole has come over, the ra^e-water is placed f well-mixed, and rose-water that 

in a large metal basin, which is covered with hcen kept six months is always better than 
wetted muslin tied over to prevent insects or recently been Aiade. 

dust getting into it ; this vessel is let into the At the commencement of the rose season, 
ground about two feet, which has been previ- people from all parts come to make their pur- 
ously wetted with water, and it is allowt|[l to chases. There are about thirty-six places in 
remain quiet during the whole flight. The attar the city of Ghazeeporc where rose-water is dis- 
is always made at the beginning of the season tilled. The distillers generally put a large quan- 
when the nights are cool ; in the morning early tity of sandal oil into the receiver, the oil is after- . 
the little film of attar which is forpied upon wardscarefuJly removed and sold as sandal attar, 
the surface of the rose-water during the night and the water put into carboys and disposed of 
is removed by means of a feather, and it is then as rose-water. At the time of sale a few drops 
carefully placed in a small phial ; and day after of sandal oil arc placed on the neck of the car- 
day as the collection is m^e it is placed for a boy to give it a fresh scent, and to many of the 
short period in the sun, and after a sufficient natives it appears perfectly immaterial whether 
quantity has been procured it is poured off clear, the scent arise solely from the sandal oil or 
and of the colour of amber, into small phials, from the roses ; large quantities of sandal oil are 
Pure attar, when it has been removed only every year brought up from the south and eX- 
three or four days, has a pale greenish hue, by pended in this way. The chief use the natives 
keeping it loses this and in a iew weekfif time appear to make of the rose-\rater, or the SfUidfJ 
it becomes of a pale yellow. »The first few days’ Attar as they term it, is on the occasion of their 
distillation does not produce such fine attar as festivals and weddings. It is then distributed 
"comes off afterwards, in consequence of the dust largely to the guests as they arrive, and sprinkled 
or little particles of dirt in the still and the tube I in profusion in the apartments. A large quaiithy 
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,<i|Tose-water is sold at Benares, and many of the 
Native rajahs send over to Ghazeepore for -its 
purchase. Most of the rose-water as sooir as 
distilled is taken away, and after nix months 
from the termination of the manufacture there 
are not more than four or five places where it 
is to be met with. I 

The value of the roses sold for thciunriufa cturc i 
of rose-water may bo estimated at 15,000 ru])eos i 
a year, and from this to 20,000, and i’rorn the | 
usual price asked for the rose-water and for 
which it is sold, it is estimated* there is a 
profit of 40,000 rupees. I'ho natives are very 
fond of using the rose-water as nicHliciiio, or 
as a vehicle for oth(;r mixtures, and they con- 
sume a good <loal oi" the ]»etal3 f u* the conserve 
of roses, or Gooleund, as it is calJcd. 

Otlier perfumed oils are manufactured with- i 
out resorting to distillation. 1'lie layers of the ' 
jasmine, or other flowers, four inches thick j 
and two inches stpiarc, arc laid on the ground I 
atid covered over with layers of sesamum or any 
other oil-yielding secil. 'fliese are laid about 
the same thickness as the llowers, over which a 
second layer of flowers like the first is pla<‘ed. 
The seed is wetted with water, and the whole 
mass covered with a sheet held down at the end 
and sides by weights, and allowed to remain 
for eighteen hours in this form : it is now fit 
for the mill, unless thcperruine is desired t be 
very strong, when the faded flowers arc re- 
moved and fresh .ones put in tlieir j)lac.e. The 
seeds thus impregnated are ground in the usual 
way in the mill, and the oil expressed having 
the scent of the flower. At Gliazeepore, the. 
jasmine and bela arc chiefly employed : the 
oil is kept in dubbers, and sold for about Rs. 2 
a seer. The newest oils alVord the finest per- 
fumes. I'hc process here described is the same 
as that pursued at Bombay. In Europe, a 
fixed oil, usually that of the beau or morunga 
nut, is employed. Cotton is soaked in this and 
laid over layers ol‘ flowers, the oil being srpieez- 
ed out so S(x>n as impregnated with perfume. — 
Monthly Bomhay 2Hmes, 25fA to 2Ath June 
1850. ' See Ak.‘ 

OTTAWA, sec Hindoo. 

OTTER, a name for two distinct animals, 
the land-otters, Lutra vulgaris, Lutra nair,Lutra 
leptonyx, and L. canadensis, and the sea-otter, 
Enhydra marina. Both are caught for their 
fur : of the former, Great Britain receives about 
20,000 skins a year. The latter, more like the 
seal in its habits, is obtained in miudi smaller 
numbers, but being the royal flir of China is 
highly valued there and in Russia. Thp otter, 
the crocodile, the kingfisher and the cormorant, 
share with man the produce of the waters. 

Lutra leptonyx Blytli. Clawless otter. | 

Aonyx horsfieldii, Grau. ' b. indigitata, Hodgson, 
sikimensis, Hoag, 

Cbiisaiu, Bhot, Suriair, Lq^h. 


This otter is found throughout all the Hitnn- 
laya, south and east to Calcutta, Arrakan and 
the E. Archipelago. "Length of h^ad and body 
24 inches, tail 13 inches. ^ 

I Lutra nair. F, Cm\, Common Indian otter, 
j L. chinensis. Gray, L. tarayensis, Hodason 

iLindica, „ EU,,Bly, ^ ^ 

?Jir-nai, Can. Jal-marjar: Mahil 

Ud ; II ud ; Cd-nai ; IIjnd. Jal-manler, 

Ud-billai, Saglahu, ? ? ? 

Pani kutta, Sag-i>abi, P»bs! 

Udiir, Kashmir. Neeru-kuka, T£j^] 

Arijing-ayer, Maiay. , 

Found from the Indus to the E. Archipela.go, 
J.engtli 45 inches, of which t?iil is I?. It fre- 
tpients marine lagoons and rivers. It is very 
easily flOinestieated, and in Bengal it is trained 
to drive fish into the nets. In the Panjab and 
N. W. Iliinalaya the skins of the Lutra nair 
arc used for fur caps and posteen««. It is ex- 
tensively tamed and trained along the course of 
the Brahmaputra, as cormorants are trained i 
China. 

Lutra vulgaris, Er.vlehen, Blyth. Hill otter. 

L. nionticala, Hodgson, 

Tills is the common otter of Europe and is 
found in the interior of the Himalaya. Length, 
head and body 20 — 22 in., tail 12 to 13 in. 

Lutra anro-briinnea, Hodgson, A small 
sized otter of tlie Himalaya. 

Lnira harang, BaJ/les. An otter of the 
! Malay peninsula. 

Lutra simung, Baffles. An otter of Sumatni 
and Borneo. 

In llic museum of the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety there is a specimen of an otter from Alge- 
ria, w'hich (externally at least) is undistinguish- 
ablc iVom common otter of Bengal. — Jee- 
don\s Jlfonhials, pp. 80 — 80; ITorsJield's CaU^ 
\2fp, 115 — 120 ; Puiveirs Hand Jjook ; Blyth. 

' (riTONK, It. Brass. 

OU, Hixd. Hordcum rogiccra.s. 

(lUBA-ClIAMPA, Benu. Sphenocarpus 
grandifionis. 

OUCUl, see Kirghis. 

QUCJITERLONY, Captain, Madras Engi- 
: ncens; wrote report on Nellore, Cuddapah and 
1 Gimtoor — Madras, 1841. Statistical and Me- 
j tcorological report of the Neilgherry Hiilfli 
i 1848. — Bombay Almanac, 1850. Account of 
I Chinese war, &c. — T^^md., 1844. 

OLTCllTERLONY, Sir David, a general of- 
ficer of the Bengal army, who, for eight days, de- 
fended Delhi against the Mahratta Jeswunt Rao. 
Holkar, repulsing repeated assaults though with 
open breaches, till on the night of the 15th Octo- 
ber 1 804 on the approach of Lord Lake, Holkar 
withdrew. From that time, the Moghul emperor 
of Delhi became a stipendiary of the British. 
The Ncpaul Avar which ended on the I2th 
March 1816, Avas^successfully conducted by Sir 
David Ouchterloiiy, but there fell General 
Gillespie Avho relieved Vellore when it was 
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OUDH. 

Mewar, became the referees in all disputes and 
the virtual ' rulers of the country. On the 
withdrawal of the British influence from Raj- 
|jootana in 1806, under the policy of non-iiiter- 
fercnce which had been intr«^iiced by Lord 
Cornwallis, Oudeypore was laid waste by the 
armies of Sindia, Ilolkar, and Ameer Khan, and 
by many hordes of pindaree plunderers. To 
such distress was the in aha ran a reduced, that 


seized by rebefa in 1808, and who had distin- 
jruished himself in Java in Aiigust and 
September 1811. Several tracts in tlie inoun- 
tiin valleys of the Himalaya wore then ceded 
to the Indian government. Sir David Ouch- 
torlony lives in the memory of the people of 
Northern India, as one of the greatest of the 
Knglish conquering chiefs, and he w’tis the very 
last of the British leaders who endeared himself, 
both to the army which followed liiiii and to j he was dei)enderit on the bounty of Zalim Sing, 
the princes who bowed before the colossal power j the regent ol* Kotah, who gave him an allow- 
ot'his race. He was long employed in conduct- j auco ol‘ lls. 1,000 a mouth, and was exposed to 
ing negociations with Kunjit Singh. i the insults of his own feudatoric’S, the more 

OIJDEYPUR or Oudeypore, is the capital ■ l>«"'crful of wliom luul retired to their forts and 
of Mewar, arid is olleii use.! to dc.sijrii:ite (lie ' ^'^nt only ou their own preservation. In 

Jlewar country. 'Hie ()n<lcvp.re fiuuilv is the ^ ol’ degradation iiiaharana Bheein Sing 

highest in rank and dignity aimm-r the Kaipoot ; in 1817, when flie British goverii- 

.hiels of India. The ruling chief is cousidercil I entered on its general seheine of allianee.s 

hv hindoos to be the representative of Kama, the suppression of (he i.indarees. By the 

ancient king of Ayodhia, by one ol' whoso des- : “'‘•’'O' government agreed to protect 

• endauts, Kanaksen, tlic present dviia-sty was ; tfrntory of Oudeyiiore, and to nse its best 
roundel about a. ». 144. The Stales of boon- ' I'xertions lor the restoration of the territories it 
gurpore, Sirohi, and Pertabgnrh are odshoots I"st wlieu this c.iild be done with propriety. 

jVorn it. Sivajeo, the founder of the Mahratta ' ^ clause Ims luriiished the Oudeypore state 
power, and the Bhonsla family also claimed to he : never-tailing cause ot complaint particu- 

(l\socndt?d from the house of Oudeypore. No. state 'yith resjiect to the dislriirt ol Nemnhhera. 

in India made a more noble and a more desperate di.striets ol Oudeypore to the south and 

resistance to the mahomedan.s. It is the boast ••?»J*t^^“West are inbabiled by wild and tiirbident 
ot' the family that they never gave a dauLrhter Blioel and tin* (jrassia under Raj- 

in marriage to any of the mahoin<Mlan ein]HT<>rs, : owning a nominal allegiance to 

and they for manv years ceased to intermarry , <>ndeyp<>rc, liolduig tlie rigb t of property in tlm 
with the other RaqH‘)ot families who bad made ^bo mabarana has no power, 

such alliances. The rana Umra, who succeed- neighbouring villages 


cd to the State in a. d. 1700 formed .‘in alliance 
with the r:ijab.s of fJey]»orc and Jodbpore for 
mutual protection against the maboniedaiLs. 
It w.'is one of the conditions of this tripartite 
alliance that the.se chicts should regain tl.. 
I'livilcge of marriage willi the (.)udeyj>t>re 
t'aiuily on condition that the sons of the ()ii« ley- 
pore princesses should succeed in iireferemre to 
children by other wives. The quarrels to which 


and a tax on tlie [lassage of goods and travellers, 
h»r whose satel y they are eon.sick rcd re.spon.sibh?. 
Various injudicious atreiii|»ls to iutcrlcrc w'itli 
the pre.scri]»tivu rights ofthe.se tribes drove them 
to revolt, and nccc.ssi fated the employment of 
Ih-ili.'^h tiiuijis for ilieir coercion, it was found 
‘hat without the constant sujje^vision otMifitmh 
ofticer.s permanent peai'e could not he restored. 
Accordingly it was proposcul in 18118 to raise a 


this stipulation gave rise, led to tlie conquest of, ld*^**d corjhs to he stationed in the.se di.striets. 


the country hy the Mahrattas, at wlio.se hands 
Mewar sutfered more cruel devastations 'than it 
had ever been .subjected to by the maliomeda ns. 
The rana Umra was succeeded in 1716 by 8an- 
graiii Sing II, who was followed in J7»3-l: by 
duggut Sing II. Oil the dep.'irture of Nadir 
J^hah, the pei.shwa having received from Ma 


Since the fonnation of the corps the outbreaks 
of the Bheids liave been suppressed ; but there 
luis been a con.staiit struggle between the native 
goveriimi.'iit seeking to o]>pre.ss the Bhecds and 
the suiierinteiulent of Kherw.'irra to ]>rotc*ct 
them. In 1861 the co.st of the eorjis was re- 
duced to about Rs. i)8,IK)0. — (Utfduin Brooke*$ 


homed Shah the cession o? the ohouth or lourth ' TrMtief, Engage- 

part of the reven ues of the empire, he demanded , tv, />jo. 4 to 7- feee 

this tribute iroin Oudeypore iii common with j htdia, Mewar, Odeypore, Rajputanali. 
the other states which had eon tributary to ! OUDH, a province of Briti.sh India, the 
till? eiiipi'i'or ; and, in 17116, H:ijee Rao |)ei.<hwa j capital ofwliicb i.s Lucknow: Until the 6tli May 
foncludiHl a treaty with Juggut ‘Sing TI, l»y ! I806, it was ruled over by a king the titular 
which the rana agreed to jiay annually Rs. j vizir of the Moghul empire, but tlie last king 


Lt)0,000 ou account of clmiith. It became 
thereafter the custom for the redres.s of any 
real or supposed wrong, to call in the aid of the 


was then dethroned during the administra tion of 
Lord Dalhoiisie. Oudh lies between Nepaul 
and the N. W. Provinces of British India. It 


Mahrattas, who thus obtained a firm footing in conCaiiis no mounlain.s. In the Gondah dis- 
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OtrDK. 


Otm0: 

the former beds of the riyers now 


boundary is on the Hdge of the first _ .wm™ 

i ;^ge of low but abrupt hills of the Himalaya ; jheels and swarming with aU^ialiors. 'STSf 
it is in the plains and is a part Baraich and Kheree districts, where the turna 
the alluvial valley of the Ganges and of fades into the drier land, are two tracts known 
some of its tributaries. It consists of 12 revenue as Dliowrera and Nanpara, which have an 
districts, in 4 divisions, with an area of 24,060 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

square miles and a population of 11,232,368. 

The higher castes of mahornedans are thus 
‘ classified : — 


Bayed 51,679 

Shaikh, Milki, Ma- 
lik, Suraishi 166,561 


Pathan, Ehandan, 
Kohilla ... 191,880 

Mogul ... 26,672 

The following are mahomedan converts from 
higher castes : — 


Bhale Sultan 
Kbanzada 


1 , 690 ^ 
2,093 I 


Ttajpoot 

Mewatce 


6,775 

2,140 


Thehigher castes of hindoos are thus given : 


219 

74 

93 

4,752 

4 

241,466 


Brahmin 1,397,880 Kashmiri 
Bengali 128 Marwari 

Jat 10,845 Punjabi 

Jain 56 Sikh 

Kshatriya 062,946 Saraok 

Kyath 148,923 Vaishya 

Khatri 1 3,374 , 

Of the lower hindoo castes the most numer- 
ous are these : • 

Aheer . 1,167,499 Kahar 

Bhunya . 143,362 Korcf^ 

Bhat . 63,2(X1 Kurnioo 

Burheire . 134,814 f^ohar 

Ohumar . 1,030,467 Tiodha 

Bhobee . 161,004 Maloe 

Parsee (V49,74l Murao 

Teleo 213,999 Nao 

Ahoriginei 

Bom ... 14,925 Pub aria iV: other ... 

Nat ... 13,093 

There are thirty orders of rcligiou-s mendi 
cants, amongst whom ai*e, 


Ilyrngi 

Sad'bu 


6,230 

9,923 


Oosain 40,999 

Jogi 8,642 

There were 3 Arabs, 90 Abyasinian Negroes, 
160 Iraki (Turkish Arabia), 1 85 Jews, 29 Per- 


excellent breed of draught cattle. In the 
centre of this tract there are a few . jheels 
e8j)ecially in the lower part of Seetapoor, in 
Lucknow, and Barabunkee, where the soil is 
more clayey and the crops more irrigated and 
finer, but its general character is as described. 
The Oudb forests are in three divisions. The 
Ist, or Kliairigarh division, lies between the 
rivers Soheli and Mohana. The trees which 
are reserved in the Oudh forests are Shores 
robusta, Dalbcrgia sis.soo, Cedrela toona, Ebony, 
Diospyros rrielaiioxylon, Conocarpus latifolia,Ter* 
minaliatomcnto.sa, Acacia catechu, and Nauclea 
cordilblia. Of‘ these, Shorea, Cedrela, Ebony, 
Conocarpus and Terminalia are found in the 
higher fen'est, called Bhabar or, locally, Domar. 
The other trees are found on the lower ground 
or turrai. There is a very small tract under 
si.ssu reserved for the use of the gun carriage 
agency at Futtehgurh. The principal rivers of 
288,263 i ^bidh are the lia])ti, the Bahai, the Girwa, the 
360,178 ! Kauriali, tlie Mohana, the Soheli, the Sarda, the 
JSo’r-Q ‘ Katna, the (xiimti, the Sai and the 

35rM):Vv ^ the'?e all, except the Ul, Katna, 

107,732 i and Sai, are hill streams descending from 

the Iliinala 3 ^a and subject to the sudden freshes 
wliidi character i/e the hill streams. The Kapti 
is a rapid river navigable for boats, up to Bhin- 
ga. It is used for rafting timber in tha rains. 
It is a second class river, and swarms with 
croc*xlilcs. The Bahai is rapid and shallow 
in its upper course, and useless for navigation 
and tor rafting. The Girwa where it enters 
British territory, is a mountain stream with a 
great fall, rushing in rapids and pools over a 
stony and sandy bed. It is useless for naviga- 


406,868 

220,759 


30 


aians, and 10 Turks. Eleven aboriginal castes . It is a branch of the Kauriali, from 


are entered varying from 14,925 Dome and 
13,093 Nat to 30 Pahare and others. Thirty 
orders of religious mendicants are given. 

The Oudh province is a part of tlic alluvial 
valley of the Ganges and some of its tributaries. 
The rivers descend from the hills first in a 
southerly direction and then turn eastwards. 
The belts of forest come <lown between them, 
and Are situated on the higher laud between 
the streams. The Turrai stretches all alon 
the frontier of the province immediately below 
the forest, and is low and moist. It is more 
or" less settled and cultivated, but the crops 
are poor and the country is unheal tby, at the 
first, and there are gi*eat diflicultics in the 
way of bringing #lie soil under cultivation. 
Throughout this district there are large grassy 
plains where numerous herds of cattle are kept, 

: and it is interspersed with old water-courses, 
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which it issiiG.s by percolation, and to which it 
is re-united lower down. The Kauriali, is the 
largest of the aifiiients of the Ganges. Its 
discharge i.s 13,082 cubic feet per second. It 
is more than twice the size of the Ganges 
where it leaves the hills, and is navigable for 
boats throughout the year within British terri- 
tory. This is the river which is called Karnali 
in the hills : Kauriali, after it enters the plains 
to its confluence with the Sarju a little below 
Bhartapur ; Gogra thence to Fyzabad ; Barju, 
about Adjudia ; and Dewa or Gogra again below 
this down to its confluence with the Ganges' 
at Revelganj near Chupra. The Mohana is 
the boundary of the British territory from 
Gwari Ghat to its confluence with the Kauriali* 
rather more than half its course in the plains. 
It is a shallow and rapid stream, not nav^hle, 
but timber is floated down it in the rsdns to 
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^ -Kauriali. riyer swarms with croco- 

diles, bo& the magar or broad^nosed, and the 
^mial or long-nosed species. The Sarda is a 
river about the size of the Ganges where it 
leaves the hills ; nine miles below, its discharge 
is 6,416 cubic feet second. It is the 
boundary between British territory and Nepal 
out of Oudh. It has lost the character of a 
hill stream and flows in a sandy bed. The 
Gumti is a river rising in some rice fields, from 
which its head waters appear to trickle. Its 
water is sweet and its banks are cultivated 
throughout the province. It is navigable 
throughout the greater part of its course 
in Oudh; but it is extremely tortuous, and 
the navigation is impeded at Sultanpoor by 
rocks. There are no lakes, though some of 
the Jheels are very extensive sheets of water. 
The country between the Gumti and the Ganges 
is well supplied with them. They lie in two 
parallel elevated hollows, on either side of the 
Sadi, and about midway between that river 
and the Gumti and Ganges respectively. They 
are drained by lateral nale, or branches which 
fall mainly into the Sai, and whicli cause the 
occasional floods in that river after heavy 
rain. They are a striking leature of the 
country, stretching in a continuous series, on 
both sides of the Siai, from the Shahjehanpoor 
boundary to that of Jounpoor and Allahabad, 
and often connected when the rain has been 
heavy. The Oudh jheels are covered with all 
kinds of wild fowl and some of them are fairly 
stocked with snipe. In the turrai, marshes are 
numerous. They are covered with long grasses 
and are the favourite lair of tigers after the hot 
weather has set in. In density of population 
Oudh stands at the head of all the provinces of 
India. It contains 474 to the square mile, or 
514 if the more barren part of its area be 
left out. The proportion of iiicahomcdans to 
Hindoos is 10*7 per cent, to 89-3. The maho- 
medans arc the most numerous and powerful 
in the central districts of Lucknow and Bara- 
bunkee. Their settlements there were mostly 
effected in the 13th, T4th and 1 5tli centuries, 
and they have generally continued to hold the 
lands they first acquired. Of the 55 talukdars 
of these two districts, 34 are mahomedans ; 23 
belong to Barabunkee and 11 to Lucknow. 
The first mahomedan invasion of this province 
k)ok place in the 11th century of the Christian 
era when Sayad Salar Masa’ud, a relative 
of the great Mahmud of Ghuzni, fought his 
^ay into Oudh at the head of a large army. 
The history of his invasion, his first success and 
his final defeat and death at Barlach are told 
the Mirat-Masaudi. Of the whole native 
population of 11,198,095, so many as6,542,870, 
58*4 percent., are agricultural and 4,655,225, 
41*6 per cent., non-agricultural. Native 


Christians and Eurasians generally return 
selves as Europeans. As in eveiy other jp^ro** 
vince where the people have been careftiUy 
numbered, the popifiation of Oudh has proved to 
be far more than the official estimate. It wi» 
taken at six millions on annexation, in 1866f 
it was estimated at eight millions up 
year 1872 and then it proved to be 11,220,747, 
or 465 to the square mile, making Oudh thri 
most thickly inhabited of the ten provinces of 
India. As there are 1,774,356 inhabited 
houses, of which only 21,902 are of mason- 
ry, this gives more than six inhabitants to 
each. But Oudh is a far more fertile country 
than the North-West which has 359 to the 
square mile, and if the number to each house 
can be explained there is every reason why 466 
per mile should be correct. The following 
shows the population according to sex and age 
in each of the tw'elve districts : — 


Children under 
twelve years. 


District. 


i 


i 


Diicknow 

Buriibunkce 

Oonao 

Roy Bareilly. 

Hultanpore 

Pertabgurh 

Fyzahad 

Gonduh 

Baruich 

See ta poor 

Hiirdui 

Kheree 


347,667 

*283.364 

236,611 

236,1.12 

281,647 

286,944 

456,382 

364,414 

266,146 

317,113 

316,210 

263,803 


319,175 

283,612 

234,199 

260,892 

312,794 

301.664 

465.859 
364,627 
237,337 
282,676 

278.859 
222,952 


170,462 

166,867 

136,207 

153.667 

184,896 


144,974 

141,854 

118,237 

132,6651 

161,3271 


992,276 

876,687 

726,164 

783,246 

930,663 


188,477| 169,178| 936,263 

283, 6Hl! 235,106 1,441.226 
*360,210 209,211 1,168,463 
150,779 130,378 774,640 

180,37*2 163.284 933.448 

184,744; 151,664 931,377 

136,079 116,770| 738,604 


Total. 3636,333 13664.646|2186,330| 1843,638: 11,220,747 


Lucknow is the most populous, and Barabun- 
kee and Fyzahad come next. Khcrce and 
Baraitch stands low^est, for there waste lands 
abound. The following are the results accord- 
ing to tlie respective creeds, 


Chnstians, 

European (non-military) 5,44(> 

Mixed and Native „ 985 6,431 

Mussulmans ... 1,1 96,879 

Hindoos, Buddhists, Jains and 
Aborigines 10,002,731 


There are no Parsees in Oudh. As in every pre - 1 
vious cen.sus, we learn, from this, how compara- 
j lively fe.w the mahomedans are, and that too, 

1 in a province long ruled by a mussulman family. 
Christianity has evidently much to do in Oudh, 
where, indeed, it had not been regularly preach- 
ed during more than ten years. As to the oc- 
cupation of the people 6,543,296 are agricul- 
turists and 4,677,451 non-agriculturists. Thclv 
proportion of the latter is large but doubtless it 
includes all labourers. Oudh province has 
several revenue divisions, Lucknow, Khyrabad, 
Banswara and Bairaitcb. 
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^ JSheree is the extreme district ofOudli at the Cooler, ("Ficus glqmerata), all over OudS, 
jfoot of the hills on the Nepaul border. Used for furniture. Some of the lac of com- 

Tharoo^ are inhabitants of the forests, a j merce is gathered from this tree ; the fruit is 
wild, uncultivated, and extremely superstitious eaten by natives. 

race, and assign to themselves a mythological j Mhowah, (Bassia latifolia), all ov'er Oudh. 
beginning. Their villages are divided into cer- From the seeds oil is extracted, and from the 
tain circuits, marked otf by the Bhurra of fruits or flowers spirits are distilled. 

Bheonhar, a self-created superior, whom these Saul, (Shorea robusta), grows spontaneously 
people believe to be inspired by Bhowance, and and extensively in the. Terai. The timber is 
to whom they submit in every occurrence of durable, generally used for building purposes 
their domestic lives. A Bhurra is indispensable bridges, &c. ; and is considered the best for 
at every birth, marriage and death, directs all such works. 

religious ceremonies, and luis supreme influ- iincicnt Ayodhya, (u the Invincible) 

encein the circuit to which he belongs, lie capital of the modern Oudh, and is 

has, however, to prove Ins inspiration before the celebrated in all hindcx> poetry as the ancient 
assembled villagers by one of two metliods, capital of Ramachandra, founded by Ikshwaku 
either by drawing seven times the flame from a the first king of the solar dynasty. Like other 
lighted to ail unlightod wick without bringing capitals, its importance must have risen by slow 
the two in contact, or by calling u]>oii Bhowa- ! degrees ; yet, making every allowance for exa*^- 
nee, who is supposed to descend j gemtion, it must have attained great splendour 

when the Bhurra begins to dance and jump long anterior to Rama. It w'as for many years 
about violently, and convinces the assembled \ die sf)vcrcignty of the princes of the solar line, 
crowds of superhuman powers hy his move- j remains of the Ancient city arc still to be 

ments and gesticulations. Ihc bodies of the | die town ol'Oudh, situated on the banks 

Tharoo that die in advanced years are burned, ! oftheUhogra, seventy-nine miles from Lucknow 
but those of the young arc buried ; also, adjoining Fyzabad. Overgrown great- 

though their widows arc allowed to rc-marry, a characterized all the ancient Asiatic 

man may not marry the widow of liis y :er j capitals, ami that of Ayodia was immense, 
brother. j Lucknow, the present capital, is traditionally 

The w<x.Kl||of Oudh are as under : — asserted to have bc-en one of the suburbs 

Neem (Melia azcdiraehla), plentiful. of ancient Oudh, and so named by Rama, 

Peepul, (Ficus religiosa), in various parts. in compliinmit to his brother Lakshman. In 
Muiserce, (MiiniLsopselongi), in various parts, tlie Ramayana (Book I, chap, v), it is thus 
Toon, (Cedrcla toona), Iwucknow. Spoiita- described : On tlie banks of the Sarayu Ls a 
neously in the northern parts of Oudli. It is large country called Kosala, gay and happy, 
the best for furniture of a liigh polish. abounding Avitli cattle, corn and w'caltli. In 

Bahera, (Terminalia belleri(*a), grows spon- | that country was a famous city called Ayodliya, 
taneously in the Terai. Not a very large tree : j built formerly by Maiiu, the lord of men. A 
used for all purposes. From its fruit, blacking j great city, twelve yojana in extent, the houst;s 
is made. j of whicli stood in triple and long-cxtoinkMl 

Jamun, (Eugenia jambohina% all over Oudh, rows. It was rich, and per[)ctually adorned 
is a large-sizyd tree, and bears a hlintk astrin- with new improvements. The streets were 
gent small fruit, about the size of a large olive, well-disj)osed and well-watered. It was filled 
which the natives eat. Used for variovw kinds Avitli merchants of various descriptions, and 
of wood-work. \ adorned w'itli abundance of jewels ; crowded 

Asna or Asaii, (Terminalia tomentosa), i with houses, beautified w'ith gardens and groves 
spontaneously in the Terai jungles; durable of mango trees, surrounded ' by a deep and 
and elastic, for many purposes preferable to sal. impregnable moat, completely furnished with 
Am, (Mangifera indica), cultivated largely. ; arms, lii the SakuiiUilu, (Act vi)i Ayodhya 
Kaitha,fFcronia cicphaiitum), ill various parts is called Saketala. Tlie (touiitry of which 
of Oudh not extensively. 'Fhc fruit of thisj Ayotlia was the capital, and Rama monarch, is* 
tree is used for the same piirpi^ses with that of termed in the geographical writings of the hin- 
JEgle marmelos ; but the latter is preferable. ! dons, Koshnla ; doubtless from the mother ot 
Bael, marmelos), all parts of Oudh, Rama, whose name was Kashiilya. The fir^^ 

extensively. The fruit is extensively used dry . royal emigrant from the north is styled, in^ 
in powder, and also for making sliarbct, for the Raiia s archives, Kosliula-ixiotra, ‘ son ot 
bowel complaints. Koshula.' 

Bair, (Zizyphus jitjuba), various parts of Visliwamitra was the son of Gadhi (of the 
C)udh. Used principally for native clogs. race of Kausika), king of Gadhi}X)ora, 

Arar, ( Ailanthus excelsa), extensively all over cotemporary of Umbareesha, king of Ayodyha or 
Oudh. Principally used for sword scabbards. 1 Oudli, the fortieth prince frona Ikshwaku, cou- 
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sequentiy about two hundred years anterior to 
Kama, aijd probably about one thousand four 
hundred years before Chr^t, 

It is related that the king Viahwamitra, 
defeated and disgraced by a powerful priest, 
like a serpent with his teeth broken, like tlie 
pun robbed by the eclipse of its splendour, was 
filled with perturbation. Deprived of his sons 
and array, stripped of his pride and eonfidence, 
he was left without resource as a bird bereft 
of his wings. He abandoned his kingdom to 
his son, and like all hindoo princes in distress, 
determined, by j^enitential rites and austerities, 
to obtain brahin inhood. He took up his abode 
at tlie sacred Poshkur living on fruits and roots, 
and lixing his mind, said, “ I will become a 
brahmin.” By these penances he attained such 
spiritual power that he was enabled to usurp 
the brahmin’s office . The history of liis wander - 
ings, austerities, and the temptations thrown in 
his way, is related. The celestial fair w'ere eom- 
inissioned to break in upon his meditations. The 
mother of love herself descended ; while Indra, 
joining the cause of the brahmins, took the shape 
of the kokila, and added tlie melody of his notes 
to the allurements of Kembha and the per- i 
fumed zephyrs >vlii(di assailed the royal saint in 
the wilderness. He was ])r()of against all temp- 
tation, and condemned the fair one to become 
a pillar of stone. J le perst^vered “ till every 
passion was subdued,” till “ not a tincture of sin 
appeared in him,” and gave such alarm to tlio 
whole priesthood, that tiiey dreaded lest his 
excessive sanctity should he fatal to them : 
they feared mankind would become atheists. 

“ The gods and Bramha at their lieml w ere 
obliged to grant Ids desire of ])rahininhood ; and 
Vashista, coneiliatcil by the gods acquiesced in 
their wish, and lormed a friendship with Vish- 
wainitra. 

The identity of Saketa and. Aj^odhj’^a has, 
in General Cunninglnam’s belief, always been 
admitted. The ancient city of Ayodliya or 
Saketa is described in the ‘ Ramayana’ as 
situated on the bank of the Sarayu or Sarju 
river. It is said to have been 12 yojana or 
nearly 100 miles in circumference, for which 
should probably be read 12 kos, or 24 i idles 
— an extent which the old city, with all its 
gardens, might once possibly have covered. At 
the present day, the people jxiint to Ram Ghat 
and Guptar .Ghat as the eastern and western 
boundaries of the old city, and the southern 
boundary they extend to Bharatkund, near 
Bhadarsa, a distance of 6 kos. The present 
city of Ajudhya, w’liich is confined to the north- 
east corner of the old site, is just two miles in 
length by about three quarters of a mile in 
breadth ; but not. one-half of this extent is 
•occupied by buildings, and the w’hole place 
^'ears a look of decay. There are enough 
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OUDH, ■ ■ 

mounds of mins, covered with broken statues 
and sculptured pillars, such as mark the sites of 
other ancient cities, but only a Jiow irregular 
mass of rubbish heaps, from which all the 
bricks have been excavated for the houses of 
the neighbouring city of Faizabad. This maho- 
medan city which is two miles and a half in 
length by one mile in breadth, is built chiefly 
of materials extracted from the ruins of Ajudhya. 
Tl>e two cities togeljier occupy an area of nearly 
six square miles, is just about one-half of the 
probable size of the aruuent capital of Rama. In 
Faizabad the «;>nly building of any consequence 
is the stuccoed brick tomb of the old Bhao Be- 
gum, whose story was dragged before the public 
during the famous trial of Warren Hastings. 
Faizabad was the capital of the first nawabs 
of Oiulh, but it w as deserted by Asaf-ud-doulah 
in A. D. 1 775. 

'fhe founder of the last Oiidh dynasty was 
Sadut Khan, who was appointed subadar of 
Oudh in the voluptuous reigu of Mahomed 
Shah, lie was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Sufder Jung, who diinl in J75I3, and was^ suc- 
ceeded by his son Shuja-ud-Dowla, who was 
created vizier by tlie emperor Shah Alam. He 
was defeated a t Jhixar in J*7d4 and retreated to 
his own dominions. He then sought aid from 
the Mahraltas l)ut was again defeated, and he 
then threw liirnsclf on the generosity of the 
British. vSliuja-ud-Dowlah died in 1775 and 
was succeeded by his sou. It was during his 
reign that the interview took place with Warren 
Hastings, from w'liicJi the treaty of 1781 
resulted. Asof-ud-DoAvlali died in 1797 and 
his reputed son Mirja All succeeded, only to 
be displaced for Sadut All’s eldest son Shiija- 
ud-DoAvlah with whom a treaty was made in 
1812. He died Tltli July 1814, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Ghazi-ud-Din Hyder. 
Hitherto, the family, were styled vizier, but in 
1819 was raised to the dignity of king. His 
son Nasir-ud-Din Hyder succeeded him, but 
died in 1817, and was succeeded by his uncle 
Mahomed Ali, who died in May 1842, and was 
succeeded by his son Amjud Ali, who, on the 
13th February 1847 was succeeded by Wajid 
Ali. Ilis misgovernment was such that after 
repeated warnings, he was dethroned in Feb. 
1858, the. British government then assumed the 
sovereignty of Oiulh and the king was pensioned 
on twelve lacs j^early. In the course of the 
connection of the British with this family, the 
family lent several large sums to the British. — 
TotVs liajaHtJiariy Voh i, pp, 29 to 215 ; TF»7- 
liams^ Story of Nalft^ p. 114; AitchisorCs Trea* 
ties^ 4'c, ; Annals of Indian Administration ; 
Catalogue Kvhihition of 1862 ; CunninghanCs 
Ancient Oeog, of Jndia^ p. 408. See British 
India, India, Infanticide, Khaki, Kush, Purbia, 
Solar race : Surya vaiisa, Sakya muni, Vishnu. 
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^ 4 ; OUGEIN, a city in the western side of the 
peninsula of India, also called Ujjayini, Visala, 
vtv tod Pash pakarandim It is the ancient Avanti, 
- ; a city noticed in verses 28 and 31 of the Megha- 
> duta. — Williams^ Story of Nala^ p, 116 ; 
iam Edward Warren, See Inscriptions, Jaya- 
sinha, Junagurh, Ujein, Vicramaditya. 

OUGEINIA DALBEKGIOIDES, Bentli. 
S3rn* of Dalbergia ougeinensis, lioxh, 

OUIGUR or Uigur, the most ancient of the 
Turkish tribes, formerly inhabited the part 
of Chinese Tartary, which is now occupied by 
a mixed population t)f Turk, Mongol and Kal- 
muk. The great Ouigoor horde in Eastern 
Torkistan, are Turk, and they became maho- 
naedans in a.d. 966.' The Chinese call them 
. . Hoieke, Oihor, and TIoai-Hoai. Towards the 
close of the 8th century, the emperors of the 
Tang dynasty deported about a million of Oui- 
goor families, from the neighbourliood of the 
Kashgar, and settled them at Kan-su and 
Chen-si. About a.t>. 966, these families em- 
braced mahomedanism, and under their chief 
Satook, they conquered Transoxiania, and car- 
ried away captive an immense number of Turks, 
of the Turghai tribq. In 972, the majority of 
Ibese captives were allowed to return to their 
homes, but many remained, and they were 
styled Turghani or Tunghani, signifying rem- 
nant, and corrupted into Dungen, but known to 
the Chinese as Ouigoor or Hoai-Hoai. They 
lure all mahomedansj, but dress like Chinese. 
They are abstemious, religious, quarrelsome, 
using' the knife, but honest and fond of trade. 
The people of Asia, who inhabit the coun- 
tries which extend northwards to the Russian 
frontiers, westwards to the Caspian sea, and 
southwards to Affghanistan are for the greater 
part descendants of Turks, and it would be more 
proper to give to all these countries, the general 
name of Turkestan dividing it into, 

1st, Northern or Russian Turkestan, compre- 


in ^rt descendants of « the ancient OuUoQf 
Hoei-hoei, and consequently Turk^ in pait 
Sarti, or Bucharians who are scattered' as mer- 
chants all over Central Asia, and who are Per- 
sians. There are many of them at Peking 
Hang-tcheou-fou, Canton, and other commercid 
cities of China. Their mother tongue is Per- 
sian but they also speak the oriental Turk! 
which is the general language of Turkistan* 
and the most diffused in little Bucharia. The 
Ouigour writing character was the original 
source of those still used by the Mongol and 
Manchu, and was itself almost certainly derived 
from the old Syriac character through the Nes- 
torians. Tlie modern Tartar characters are 
written (and it is presumed, read) in vertical 
lines from top to bottom of the page, the lines 
succeeding each other from left to right. What 
Ouigour meant with Mongol authors is doubt- 
ful, but the people and language so called by 
the Western Asiatics, were Turkish. Captain 
Valikhanoff* s}>eaks of the language now in me 
at Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear 
whether he means that this t^rm is known to 
the natives . — Russians in Central Asia^ p. 67 ; 
Yule Cathay^ Vol, i, p, 206 ; Timhotvskis 
Journey to Pekimj, Vol, i, pp, 6, 378-79. 

OTTK-CIIIN-YA. — ? Diospyros melanoxylon. 

OUK-GUAY, Bttkm. This tree is found all 
over the Tenasserlm provinces, but it is scarce, 
and yields a perishable short grained wood. It 
is not heavy and floats in water when seasoned. 
Its maximum length is 15 feet and maximum 
girth 1 1 cubits . — Captain Dance, 

OUK-KYI-NE, Bitrm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood used in ordinary house building. — Cal, 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

OUK-KHYIN-ZA, Burm. Diospyros, sp. 

OUK-SIIEET, Bubm. yEgle marmelos. 

OULA, a much prized grass, which grows 
plentifully on the banks of the Longari, a river 
of Manchuria, in which the Tartars envelope 


bending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis their feet, in lieu of stockings, 
nation. OULOUS, Turk. A tribe. 


2adly, Southern Turkestan, inhabited by the GUM SILLING or Sillcung, a river of Gow- 
Khivan, Turkoman and Kara-kalpak and in- batty. 

eluding also great Bucharia, Kokand, and OUNDI, Mahr. Calophyllum inopbyllum, 
Tatokend. Linn, 


drdly. Eastern Turkestan, comprising Little 
Otoebaria, which is subject to China. 

The Chinese and Manchoo call by the name 
of “ hoei hoei,” all the mahom^an tribes 
who live under their dominion. This word, 
therefore) has ceased to designate a nation. As 
the Ouigour Hoei-hoei, called simply Hoei-hoei 
under the ‘Mongol dynasty of Yuan, were ma- 
homedans, tliis phrase is applied by the Chinese 
to all those of the same religion, in the same 
manner as the Russians are often called Greeks, 
because they are of the Greek church. The 
inhabitants of the towns of Little Bucharia are 


OUNGKA, see Simiadse. 
OUNG-MAI-PHYOO, Burm. Clitoria tcr- 
natea. — Dinn , ; Roxh, 

OUN-THUAY, Bnuf . ? A white, soft, wood 
met with in Amherst, where it is employed 
for common carpentry purposes. It is not sub- 
ject to injury from insects . — Captain Dance • 
OUPH, Heb. a fowl, a bird. 
OUR-CHAKA, Berg. Sonneratia acida. 
OURGA is the first town reached on this 
side the desert, and it takes forty-five days to go 
from KaJgan to Kiakhta. Mr. W. A- Whjrtfc 
left Tien-tsin on the 16th October 1869, 
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p^ V<n <m on the 24th he ivas at 

Kalgan» and on the 27th he was at the desert to 
Gobi. Seventeen days afterwards he was at 
Kurin (the Ourga ofMr. Grant’s journey) ; then, 
entering Siberia, he passed the rivers Boro and 
Caia on the ice, on the 15th, on the 17th Kiakh- 
ta was reached; at this season of the year, 
although thecold is almost unendurable, there is 
no rain to aggravate the distress of a journey. 
The Mongols share in the superstition of sailoi-s 
that whistling brings on a gale. See Kalkas. 

OUKIANKAI, are poor Samoiede and Turkish 
tribes who inhabit the countries situated on the 
Upper Jenisei, and the rivers which flow into it ; 
tliey are commonly called the Chinese Soioute. 
— Asia PolygUtta^ pp, 146,224 ; Klaproth in, 
TiinkowskVs Journey to PeJeing^ VoL i, p. 174. 

OURMIA, a lake in Persia, with saline 
water ; it is stated by Dr. Marcet to contain no 
lime, although of a specific gravity of 1 105*07, 
and abounding in sulphates and muriates. 
This appears very remarkable in an inland 
sea nearly 300 miles in circumference, situated 
in a volcanic country. On referring to the 
works of travellers, it appeared that the 
streams flowing into it abounded in lime, which 
is deposited in large quantity in the form of a 
beautiful travertine. The lake of Ourmia, like 
that of Loonar, contains j)otash, which Dr. Car- 
ter did not detect in the springs running into 
the latter. — Carter^ s Geological Papers on WesU 
em Indicty p^ 32. 

OURU GADDI, or Avuru gaddi, also Ouru 
vatti veru, Tel. Andropogon muricatus, lietz,^ 
Br. 1164. 

OUSELEY, Major, wroteon Washing of gold- 
dust at Hera Khond. — 111. As. Trans., 1839, 
Vol. viii, 1057- Course of the Nerbudda. — 
Ibid, 1845, Vol. xiv, part 1, 354. Antiquities 
of Jerguja. — Ibid, Vol. xxii, part 1, 65. 

OUSSOURI. The province of the Araoor 
consists of all the territories situated on the left 
bank of the Amoor from the confluent of the 


OVAL-LEAVED NICKEE^TREE, Eira. 
Guilandina bonduc. — Linn . : W* St A* 

OVEN. 

Tftndur, Hum. | Tannur, ' 

OyiS, of this genus of mammals, Mr. Bi^ 
considers that there are fourteen species; /H*;: 
Gervais reckons six species. Mr. Hbd^Km 
gards the sheep as essentially an alpine aninUd. 
The Kirghis breed has a great tail, of 20 veri^\; 
bral bones, so loaded widi fat, that a truck 
occasionally made to carry it. The Karakb^t 
breed has a fine, curled, black, and valuable fleecy; ' 
Gestation lasts 144 to 150 day|f. — Darwin, 

OVIS AMMON, Linn. 

O. argali, Pallas. O. hodgsoni, Blyth.^ 

O. aiiimonoidcs, Ilodgs. 

Hyan; Nuan ; Nyan, Tm. | Niar ; Nyund ; Gnow, Ti». 

On the Tibetan side of the Himalaya. Ovia 
ammon of Pallas, stands from four to five feet ' 
high, and measures seven feet fi*om hose to tail. 
It is quite a Tibetan animal, is seen as high as 
18,000 feet and is seldom seen below 14,000 
feet except when driven lower by snow. Mear 
surement of a male of five years, according to 
the markings on the horns, 6 ft., 5 in.,^ viz. : 
From nose to base of horns, ... Ft. 1 In. 1 

Thence to insertion of tail, ... „ 6 „ 1 

Tail to end of hair, ... ... „ 0 „ 3 

Circumference of horn at base, „ 1 „ 4i 

Length on the curve, tips broken, „ 2 „ lO} 

Winter pelage, above deep brown, intersperse 
cd with grey, with a distinctly marked darker 
dorsal line, passing (as in O. montana) in a 
narrow stripe through the disc on the croup; 
even to the tip of the tail. Sides mixed hoary 
or slaty gi*ey brown; disc on the croup well 
defined and dirty white, the hair appearing aa 
if rubbed. The throat and neck beneadi to 
the breast, white, sprinkled with scattered 
brown hair ; the hair long, bushy and pendent ; 
and from 6 to 7 inches in length, while that of 
the back is barely 2 inches^ except on the dor- 
sal line, where it is 3 inches, and on the ridge of 
the neck above 3^ inches. Tail, above, broTO, 
whitish at the sides, naked beneath. Under 


rivers Schilka and Argoune, or from the limits parts dirty white ; medial line blackish, out- 
of the Transbaikalian provinces and of Yakoutsk, side of the limbs with a dark list ; lips, whitish ; 
descending the Amoor to tlie confluent of the face paler brown than the body, 
river Oussouri and to the new confine of the Front surface of horns, ... 3J inches wite 

Inner lateral surface, ... 6 inches wide. 

it ’lU V, Measurement of the bare skull of a male 

OUSTAJALU, see Kazzilbash. 

OUTCHUeeKabul.iaetri to ba.e of horns. ... Ft. 1 In. I 

OUTCRY, the term in India for a public Length of horn on the' curve, ... „ 2 „ IQ 

sale by auction. Basal circumference, ... ... „ 1 „ 

OUTRAM, General Sir James, a distinguished These horns are weathered and much brok^ia 

soldier of the Bombay Army in the early and at the tips, and were probably about 3 fe^ 3: ■ 


middle part of the 19th century. 

OVA, Lat. Eggs. 

OVAI-KAI, Tam.? Dillenia speciosa 
OVAL-LEAVED CASSIA, Exe. 
tora, Linn. 


inches long. 

Description of a female, 6 years old by the 
marking of the horns, total 5 feet, 6|. 


Cassia l^ose to base of horns, 

Tlience to insertion of tail, 
. Tail, 


In. lOi 


OVAL-LEAVED FIG-TREE, Eno. Ficus i^n^h of horns on the curve,... 


benjamina, Linn. 


Basa Icircomference, 
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t ^ibo female, the colohri^ ra lighter than 
t <>f the male, having more grey ; and the 
at and foreneck are slaty instead of white, 
devoid of the long pendent frill which 
the other sex ; the dark dorsal line, 
^ihch in the male runs in a narrow stripe 
ihiptigh the pale disc, ends in the female'at the 
commencement of the disc, and the tail and 
ermijp are of the same canescent fawn colour ; 
&e diso is far more extensive than that of the 
Along tlie ridge of the neck above, 
Aom the base of the horns to about 10 inches 
beyond them, there is a mane of true woolly 
hmr inches long, gradually fading into the 
dfitp Quilly hair of the dorsal line. There is 
d.b;dark list down the outside of the limbs, but 
ibe colour is pale fawn. 

.^^nt surface of horns, ... 1 j Ins. broad, 

■ij^^r lateral surface, ... 3 „ 

In both sexes there is a beautifully soft inner 
^bating of fine pushnieena wool of a pale mouse 
eolbur. The above measurements were taken 
witb care, and although the male appears some- 
what superior in size to Mr. Hodgson’s, the 
general correspondence is evident enough. 

male over all Ft. filn. il| Ft. 6 In. 5 

to base of horns. d l «« o 1 *. t 

basal eireumference 2 l .. 3i .a l », 

female over all. ^ 5 Sf e «. s| 

to base of horns. S 0 11 « 9 .. lol 

. basal circumference n 0„ 8 i s 

XMb Ammon, Pallas; Ovis montana, Bes- 
indrstf; Ovis nivicola, Eschscholtz, is distinct 
Ovis montana of North America and Mr. 
Blyth refers to it, though wdth considerable 
hesitation, the horn in the Museum of the 
l^yal College of Surgeons, London, for which 
Waa suggested the provisional name sculptorum. 
y -jyt* Adams says, the argali, or Ovis aminon, 
Sa more plentiful on the northern ranges. A 
remain about the Tooskee lake and neigh- 
^Inmring hills during summer ; tlie majority, 
boivever, migrate to Nobra as the snow melts. 
m h ad seen enormous horns of the Ovis 
ammon on the chaits, where the iincst arc to 
ie procured. These cairns are mostly made up 
bf horns of tame yak, wild sheep, and goats, 
which are piled up in the shape of a cone, with 
jStohes, pieces of quartz, pebbles, and sticks, to 
w^ch rags are attached. They are considered 
to' be the abodes of spirits, and when a Tartar 
fimves at one, he walks round it several times, 
.l^peating a prayer, of which the everlasting 
maai padmi om” forms the chief part, 
adult male argali stands about 12| hands 
high at the shoulders. — Hooher, Vol. i, jt>. 244 ; 

Blyth in Bengal, As. Soc. joum. ; 
:ifyd!Uralist in India. 

S tmB AMMONOTDES, Hodgson. 

^ ; Olds anunon, PaUas. | C. Hodgsonii, BJyth. 

Ovis ammonoides, Hodgson, was dedicated 
^ Mr. Hodgson as Ovis hodgsonii, some time 
of the name ammonoides 
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in the ‘ Proceeding^ Of thi' ■ 
for July 1840 was intended. 

OVIS ARIES, the common sheep, U subject 
to great variety, and many of its forms have 
been raised to the rank of species. Dr. Gray, 
in the * British Museum Catalogue,’ enumerates 
no less than 33 varieties of this species, as 
under: 

(a). The Spanisli sheep, Ovis hispaniens, 
Linn; called also the Merino sheep and the 
British Middle-woolcd sheep. 

(h). The common sheep (Ovis rusticus, 
Linn.; O.gallica, Desm. ; O. hrachyurus, Pallas; 
O. leptura, Schreh.) ; the hornless sheep (O. an- 
glicana, Linn.') Of this variety there are numer- 
ous forms, such as the Muggs sheep and 
Shetland sheep, the Southdown sheep, the Old 
Lincoln sheep, the Romney marsh sheep, the 
Cob wold sheep, the New Leicester sheep, the 
Cheviot sheep, the Old Tees water sheep, the 
improved Teeswater sheep, the Dunky sheep, 
the Zetland and Orkney sheep, the Welsh 
mountain sheep, the soft-wooled sheep of Wales, 
the Wicklow mountain sheep, the Kerry sheep, 
the Exmoor sheep, the black-faced sheep, the 
black-faced Heath-sheep, and the Rass or Roosh 
(Ovis polii, Blyth.) 

(cj. The Barwall .sheep (Aries barwal, 
Hodgson) ; Ovis barwal, Hodgson ; O. ammo- 
noidcs var. 1, Gray. It inhabits Nepaul. 

(d). The Iluniah sheep (Ovis hunia, Hodg* 
son), the HunLa, or black-faced sheep of Tibet. 
Also a native of Nepaul. 

(<?.) The Cago (Ovis cagia, Hodgson) ; the 
Kago, or tame slieep of Cabul region ; the Cago 
sheep of Gray. A native of Nepaul. 

(f). The Seling, a native of Nepaul. 

(g'). The Curumbar sheep of Mysore. 

(A). The sheep called Garar in India. 

(t). The Dukhun sheep. 

(,?). The Shaymbliar sheep of Mysore. 

(^"). The broad-tailed sheep (O. laticauda- 
tus, Erxl., Geoff., Mem. Egypt, Lesson, 
Comp. Biiffon, x, 812; O. laticauda platyce- 
ras ; Arabica, Linn. ; O. Turcica, Charlet ; O. 
cauda abesa, Lmlolf.) It is a native of Barbary. 
There are several forms of this variety, of 
which the following are most prominent : — ^Thc 
fat-rumped sheep (O. steatopyga, Pallas ; the 
Tartarian sheep of Bewick) ; the Persian sheep 
(O. A. caudatus, Geoff.) ; the fat-tailed sheep 
(O. A. macrocercus, Schreh.) ; the Aora fiyel, 
or Abyssinian sheep ; the Bucharian sheep, (O- 
bucharica, Pallas ; the Tibetan sheep, (O. Ti- 
betatius, Fischer) ; the Cape sheep, (O. capensis, 
Erxleh.) : the sheep of Belkah. 

(l) . Many^horned sheep (O. polyceratos, 
Linn.) It is also called the fout-homeid Bam, 
and the Dumba sheep. It is a native of NepauL 

(m) . The puchia, or Hindustan Dumba (0. 

puebia, HiK^son.) ^ 
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the Sha or Koch. It is the mountain sheep of 
the north of Indi^ aUd is found in Tibet. 

Caprovis argalis^ the Argali, is the Ai^goceras 
argali of Palliu, and often confounded with the 
ibrmer. It is a native of Siberia. Dr. Gray 
gays of this species-r-** The Nyen or Bainbhcra, 
or wild sheep, seldom or never crosses the Hema- 
cbal, the Indian side of which range is the 
special habitat of the Nahoor, wdiile to the 
north and west beyond Tibet, G. argali is 
replaced by other species, so that Tibet may be 
considered as the special habitat of one species 
(Ovis ammonoides), and the plateaux north of 
Tibet as far as the Altai of another (Ovis am- 
mon), cited as types of the true ovine form ; 
and it may be added, that the six sorts of tame 
sheep of Tibet and the sub-Himalayas, all 
without exception exhibit the essential cha- 
racters of that form. There are several 
species that may be confounded under this 
head : the Siberian Argali is found in tlie most 
northern part of that country, and it is pro- 
bably different from the Himalayan animal ; 
but Mr. Blyth had not been able to discover 
any difference between the specimen received 
from Mr. Hodgson and those wliich were sent 
from Siberia by the Russian naturalist. 

Pseudois Nahoor, the Nahoor, Nervate or 
Sua, is a native ^ Nepaul. 

Several wild types of Ovis aries, L.y the do- 
mestic sheep, are strongly suspected to occur ; 
but none of those above enumerated ; iinless, 
to a partial extent, O. vignei, though even this 
is very doubtful — Eng, Ogc, 

OVIS liURRHEL, Blyth, It would seem, 
that Mr. Blyth was wrong in assigning to this a 
loftier altitude of haunt tlian that of O, nahoor. 
Captain Smith has informed him tliat O. burrhel 
and O. nahoor keep always in sG])aratG flocks, 
and are never seen on the same feeding groumi ; 
the Burrhel seldom ascending above 10,0U0 feet 
elevation, while the Nahoor goes inucli higlier: 
both bleat like domestic sheep. Near the Boo- 
renda pass, the Burrhel is much more plentiful 
than the Nahoor, but the latter is far more exten- 
sively diffused over the Himalaya generally. At 
the close of summer, when the snow is nearly 
melted away, a very nutritious grass grows 
abundantly under a thin coating of snow, and 
both species become exceedingly fat by feeding 
upon it, ». in the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October. At tliis time they can only 
be compared to the prize animals exliibited at 
the Smithfield shows, and they run with consi- 
derable difliculty, though still being far from 
easy of approach. In winter, >vhen snowed in, 
they actusJly browze the hair off each other’s 
bellies, many together having retired under the 
shelter of some overhanging rocks, from wliich 
they come out wretchedly poor. They produce 
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one or two young, (common^ two^) . in 
and J uly. Ovb burrhel is dencieht in^^e 
orbital sinuses, and the same deficiency opemrs in' 
Ovis nahoor. — Beng, As. Soc. Jour.^ N6i ebanrij;. 
April 1847. 

OVIS CALIFOm^IANA, Doi^Zas, 
California, description cited from * Zoolojgjlc!^ 
Journal and the horns fully described 
Blyth, and figured in Taylor’s plate, fig* 

An unquestionable species. ; 

OVIS CYCLOCER08, JluUon; Sclatw'. ^f; 

O, vignei, BIM ; in part. 

Uria;Urial, Panjaw. [ Koch ; Kuch, VAXfSAik 
Pan jab wild slieep. ) . 

Found over all the Suit Range of the Punjab^ ; 
the Suliiiiani range, the Hazara, Peshawar!, 
Mr. Blyth has pointed out that Captain Hu(^ : 
ton’s Ovis cycloceros had been priorly named by 
him Ovis vignei. — Blt/th, 

OVIS GYLINDRIGORNIS, Blyth. A sper 
cies of the Caucasus. Tiiis is the least satis&o^ 
torily established of all the species in Mr. 
Blyth’s monograph : resting on a communi- 
cation from Colonel Hamilton Smith, reladve 
to a species which must have been very differ^ 
ent Iroin either of those known to Mr. Blyth 
though described from memory only by Colp'ne! 
H. Smith one of the most experienced of 
zoologists in the liistory of the Ruminautia. 

OVIS GMKLINI, Blyth, A sheep of Arme- 
nia, Identified with a species long ago rudely 
figured by the younger Gmelin, and the horn 
by Pallas ; and Gineliii’s description of the 
habits quoted, with further original informa- 
tion. Head figured in Taylor s plate, No. 9. 

OVIS IlODGSONI. . Syn. of Ovis .ammo- 
noides. 

OVIS MONTANA, Desm. Syn. of Ov^ 
ammon of PaUa.s, 

OVIS MONTANA, the Rocky mountaiii 
sheep of N . America. . x 

OVIS MUSI MON, Lhm. The Moufflod 
sheep of Corsica and Sardinia. Described by 
j Mr. Blyth from life and a further notice given 
I in J. A . S., X 878. “ Tlic Argalis and MoidBona . 

I (not to metition tlie TrageJaplii),” writes Mr* 

I Hodgson, “ seem to form two striking groups 
among the wild sheep. The Himalaya Nahc^ 
is a complete Moufilon ; hence Mr. Blyth ask^ ■ 
if the Corsican animal is, like the Hixbalayan, : 
devoid of suborbital sinuses.” In reply to this the v 
Prince of Canino states that it is so devoid : butij! 
Mr. Hodgson was mistaken in approximating tilie > 
Nahoor and Burrhel to the Mouifion of Corsica.- ; 
These two Himalayan species, instead of bei^ 
complete Mouifions,” are (so far at lea^ 
their horns arc concerned) unlike O. mu^|]j|(l|d^| 
and form a little group per sc, unless, 
x^ylindricornis should prove to range with ^en^>3' 
and the Moufflon is quite excluded frcapa-hk/i 
definition of round-horned” sheep, fef which v 
group Mr. Blyth presumes the appeiiatji^f 
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;||j5^|ft^4ois is proposed). Their being ** furhiihed. 
a well developed tail,” will not exclude 
Californian ArgaU, the tail of which is de- 
l^^jjteribed as ** eighteen inches long !” Mr. Ogilby 
f^long ago remarked the absence of suborbital 
r . *111011868 in Ovis naboor ; and the group formed 
by Ovis nahoor and Ovis burrhel was distinctly 
.' indicated in Mr. Blyth’s monograph (vide J. A. 

. S., X., SQ7)y being estimated there, as he still 
thinks, at its true value. Should it prove that 
i. ;0. xnusimon is really devoid of the facial cavities, 

; the value of this character would fall to a mere 
; specifical distinction ; for, however the wild 
I; sheep may be arranged into minor groups, the 
: O. vignei (which has the sinuses) could scarcely 
be ]^laced in a different sub-division from O. 

; xnusimon. And to the same group must be 
; referred O. gmelini and O. ophion, though al- 
^tpgether perhaps forming a subsection of it. 
Ifeth in O. gmelini and O. vignei, we find indi- 
cations of affinity with the African O. tragelap- 
hus. 

OVIS NAHITRA, Iloflejs., Blytli. 

O. nahoor, 0. burhol, 

Bluo-wild-sheep, Eno. Nervato, Nepal. 

Barbel : BharalyUniALAYA. Wa ; War, Sutlej. 

Bharur, „ Na; Sna, Ladax, Tibet. 

Mendft (male) ,, 

* Valley of the Sutlej, Sikim, Rhotan. De- 
scribed from specimens, amongst which was a 
hornless female ; and first clearly established as 
distinct from O. ammon. 

OVIS NIVICOLA, AWw. Syn. of Ovis 
Ammon of Pallas ; Kamtschatka. 

OVIS OPHION, Bhjih. Founded on the 
coloured figure and description, by MM. 
Brandt ' and Ratzeburgh, of a specimen in the 
Berlin Museum. 

OVIS POLII, Blyth. Rass : Roosh of Pamir, 
found on the plains of Pamir at 1 0,000 feet. 
Ibimded on a magnificent frontlet and horns 
brought by Lieutenant W<xxl from the Pamir 
steppe ; combined with the notice quoted from 
Mstop Polq, which refers unrleniai)ly to the 
same animal. Of the distinctness of this superb 
Sppoies, there can be no doubt whatever ; and 
. the frontlet is figured in Taylor s plate, figs. 1 
and 2. Ovis Polii, O. ammoiioides, C'^apra hy- 
xnalaica, C. jomblaica, w'cre sent to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. — Paris, E. J. 11, 

OVIS PROBATION, Oyilvy, 

Ixalus probation. 

described from a hornless specimen. 

OVIS TRAGELAPHUS. Pallas, Aondad 
of the Moors, found on the Atlas mountains of 
N. Africa. A well-known species. Described 
from specimens, obsen*ed both alive and in 
Xntuieums. — Ben. As. Journ., April 1847. 

:■ OVIS VIGNEI, 

:0«.liio]itsiia, Cuimfnffham, I Indian wild sheep, Eng. 

":49ha;ShaH^ | 

Foundf in the Hindu Koosh, the Pamir range, 
|%pstfiroin Ladak to the Caspian<sea. The Indian 



wild sheep, oceupies a wide Wige Ito the 
laya. It is more like a deer tibaii the lUotifiSoii ' 
of Europe. It is active, courageous and described 
from a coloured figure taken from life, and from 
two pairs of horns, the distinctness of which 
from those of all the other species is most obvi- 
ous. A skin of this animaJ was described by 
Pennant as the Bearded sheep,? but was con- 
founded by him with O. tragelaphus ; and there 
is a brief notice and very passible figure of the 
species, taken from an animal killed in the vici- 
nity of Persepolis, in Lieutenant Alexander’s 
‘ Travels from India to England,’ &c., (1827.) It 
again appears as the “Wild sheep of the Hindu 
Koosh,” described by Capt. Hay, J. A. S.; ix., 
440 ; and as Ovis cycloceros, Hutton, “ Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History” II, 614, and pi. 
XII, being again noticed by the latter gentle- 
man in J. A. S., XV, 162. It may be observed 
that Capt. Hay remarks this species to differ 
from O. tragelaphus “ in having a lachrymary 
sinus ; and Capt. Hutton also described “ a 
moderate-sized lachrymal sinus, which appears 
to secrete, or at all events contains, a thick gum- 
my substance, of good consistency, and of a dull 
greyish colour. The Affghan and Belooch hunt- 
ers,” he adds, “ more especially the latter, make 
use of this gum, by spreading it over the pans 
of their matchlocks, to prevent the damp from 
injuring the priming.” We nihy, therefore, rest 
satisfied of its existence in this species . — Blyth 
in Journal of the Benyal Asiatic Society. 

OW-AH-N-CHLT, see India. 

OWES, Rus. Owies, Pol. * Oats. 

OWL. 

Ghughu, Hind. 

The owls of India, arc the nocturnal tribe of 
the order Rap tores, or Birds of prey, comprising : 

Suh-fam, Buboninas, 1 Nyctaea ; 4 Bubo ; 2 
Asio ; 2 Scorn and 3 Ketuvia. 

Suh-fam. Atheninse, 1 Ninox scutatus ; 3 
Athene. 

Suh~fam, Symiinie, 3 SjTnium, S. indrani ; S. 
sinense and S. nivicolum. 

Suh-fam. Strigiinse, 1 Phodilus ; 2 Glaux. 

The Indian owl (Athene brama) is numerous 
in the Ceylon jungles. 

The Himalaya owl (Athene cuculoides) is 
commim in the woods and jungle, and is 
diurnal in its habits so far that Adams killed 
one at mid-day with a rat in its talons, the 
bird is, however, most often seen at dusk. Its 
favourite food consists of mice, shrews, and 
large coleopterous insects. 

The pretty pigmy owlet (Athene brodiei) is 
often found in bushes. It is a diminutive little 
creature, little more than half the size of the 
last. Its call is measured, and composed ^ 
two- notes frequently reputed. Its egg ^ 
white, and generally laid in the hollow of a 
tree, without any preparation whatever. 

Of the nocturnal accipitres Ceylon the most 
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lemarkiible i$ Ae bwwn- ^ Spnrnium in- 
j^jiee/ wHch, from its hideous yell, 
jjas acquired name of the “Devil-bird.” 
The Singhalese regard it literally with horror, 
Wd its scream by night in the vicinity 
of a village is bewailed as the harbinger 
of impending calamity. There is a popular 
legend in connection with it, to the effect that 
a morose and savage husband, who suspected 
die fidelity of his wife, availed himself of her 
absence to kill her child, of whose paternity he 
vas doubtful, and on her return placed before 
"her a curry prepared from its flesh. Of this 
the unhappy woman partook, till discovering 
the crime by finding the finger of her infant, 
she fled in frenzy to the forest, and there des- 
troyed herself. On her death she was metamor- 
phosed, according to the buddhist belief, into 
an ulama, or Devil-bird, which still at night- 
fall horrifies the villagers by repeating the 
frantic screams of the bereaved mother in her 
agony. Mr. Blyth wrote to Sir J. E. Teilnent, 
as to the Syrnium Indranee, Sykes, from Calcutta 
that tliere are some doubts about this bird. 
There would appear to be three or four dis- 
tinguishable races, the Ceylon bird approxima- 
ting most nearly to that of die Malayan Penin- 
sula. 

The owls are arranged by Naturalists under 
the family Strigidm of the order Kaptbres, and 
arc sub-divided into the sub-families Striginm, 
Syrniinm, Asioninm, Buboninm and Surniinm. 
The typical owls of which the Barn owl of 
Europe, Strix flammea is, the type, arc noctur- 
nal in their habits and are often called Screech 
owls from the unearthly screechings with which 
they call. 

The Indian Screech owl, S. javanica, de 
Wurmb, of a pale yellow buflT colour is found 
throughout Ceylon, India, Biirmah and Mala- 
yana. It differs somewhat from the Barn owl 
of Europe. It roosts during the day, comes 
forth at dusk and hunts entirely at night, living 
on rats, mice, shrews, &c. It breeds in holes 
of trees and buildings. Its Hindi, Tamil and 
Telugu names, Karaya, Karail, Buri churi, 
Hixd., Chaao-pitta, Tel., and Chaao-kurani, 
Tam., mean evil-bird, and death-bird. 

The Grass owl, St. Candida, Tickell, above of a 
tawny yellow colour, is found sparingly through- 
out the greater part of India. It lives almost 
exclusive^ in long graas, from which it rises 
heavily, ffies a short distance and drops sud- 
denly into the grass. 

The Otue brachyotus frequents similar locali- 
ties. 

St. capensis. Smith, is from the Cape of 
Qcod Hope. 

The B^y or chestnut coloured Screech owl, 
the Phodilus badius, HarsJUld, occurs -in Ne- 
pftl> Sikkim, Burm^, Malayana and the £. 
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Arohipelago. Tho natives beKeve it is cm 
good terms with the tiger. 

The sub-fiimily Syrniinso, comprise flbe 
Hooting owls. They are birds of rather lar^ 
size, living in woods and groves, and nocturnal 
in their habits. The Syrnium indranee, SykeSi 
.the Brown wood owl, is 19 to 21 inches long, 
is found in Ceylon, throughout British IndiU, - 
Burmah and Malayana. It is of nocturnal 
habits. It is the devil-bird of Ceylon. 

Syrnium newarense, Hodgson, is the Nepal 
Brown wood owl, two feet long, occurs in 
Ceylon, S. India, Central Nepal, N. W. Hima- 
laya, and the Malayan peninsula. 

The Mottled Wood Owl, is the very beauti- 
fully plumaged Syrnium sinense, Lathmti, of a 
richy tawny yellow colour, found in wild 
wooded districts throughout India, but not yet 
found in Ceylon and Burmah. It has a loud 
liarsh dissonant hoot. 

Syrnium seloputo of Burmah and Malaya, 
has even more beautiful plumage. 

Syrnium Icptogrammica, Temm, is from 
Borneo. 

Syrnium nivicolum, Hodgson, is the Hima- 
layan wood owl, mottled dark-bi*own and ful- 
vous. It is found above 7,000 feet up to the 
snow line in the Himalaya. 

Tlic sub-family Asioninm, has the genus Otus. 

Otus vulgaris, FUmiwj, the long-eared owl 
of Eiu*ope, AffglianLstan, Kashmir and Nepaul, 
frequents woods and feeds on mice, moles and 
beetles. 

Otus brachyotus, Gmelin, is the short-eared 
owl of great part of N. America and over all 
the old world, in India is found in long grass, 
hunting chiefly at night, though it flics well by 
day. In India, it is migratory, coming in at 
the beginning of the cold weather and leaving 
about March. Its call is a double or treble 
hoot, not unlike that of the hoopoe. 

The sub-family Bi^boninae, comprises tbe 
genera Urrua, Huhua, Ketupa Ephialtes and 
Scops, the great Horned owls, or Eagle owls, 
also the small Scops owls. 

Urrua bcngalcnsis, Franidin, the Rock-hom- 
cd owl, 22 inches long, is found throughout 
Aifglianistan, India and Ceylon, wherever it 
can get rats, birds, lizards, snakes, crabs and 
large insects, generally in broken rocky ground 
but also in dense groves or gtirdens. Its cry 
durgoon dnrgoon, is a loud solemn hoot. 

Urrua coromanda, Latham, is the Diisky- 
horned owl, 24 inches long, found in all India. 
It frequents thick groves and forest jungle. 

Huhua nipalensis, Hodgson, the Forest Eagle 
owl, of a dark-brown colour, and 22 inches 
long, occurs in Nepal, S. India and Malayana. 

^etupa ceylonensis, Gmelin, the Browti 
Fish owl, 21 to 23 inches long, is found thremgh* 
out Ceylon, India, Burmah, perhaps to Chilian 
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frequenting forests, groves and gardens, coming 
forth at dusk to feed, generally making its way 
to a tank, brook or river, occasionally uttering 
its dismal cry, a repulsive laugh like haw-haw, 
hawho. It is said to kill even cats. 

Ketupa flavipes, Ifodr/son, tlie Tawny Fish 
owl, is confined to the Himalaya. It is con- 
stantly found on the batiks ol* rivers and flies 
well by day. 

Ketupa javanensis, Lesson^ and K. ceyloncn- 
sis, extend from Ceylon and Arrakan to rlava. 

Ephialtes pennatus, Ilndyson^ tlie. Indian 
Scops owl, is supposed by some to be the S. 
zorca of Europe. It is found throughout 
India and Ceylon, the Himalaya, Burmah and 
Cliina. 

Ephialtes Icmpigi, J/orsfiflfd, is tlie Large 
Scops owl, of all India, Ceylon, Burmah, 
Malayana and China, found in forests. 

Scops rufescens, Norsjield, a large owl of 
Malayana, Japan, Celebes and l*liilippines. 

Scops gym nopod us, Kaup, is said to be from 
India. 


ford, of the Ceylon Civil Service, r^ards the 
identification of tlie Singhalese Devil-bird as 
open to similar doubts ; he says, the Devil* 
bird is not an owl- I never heard it until I 
came to Kornegalle, where it haunts the nxikfiS 
hill at the back of government house. ” 

The unpleasant laugh of the fish-owl of Cey- 
Ion (Ketupa ceylonensis) is known, no sound 
grates harsher cm the ear, or is more calculated to 
bring back recollections of hobgoblins, tlian the 
loud hollow voice of this fine bird, nor is it lew'' 
startling to creep through the bush and come 
suddenly on an individual moping at mid-day 
j on a branch overhead, flashing his large orange 
eyes full on your face, as with out-stretched 
wings lie snaps his bill, or hissing defiance 
I makes straight off to the nearest cover, pursued 
by crested bulbuls, jays, &c. This species is 
not often scon, its mid-day haunts are in' 
impcUssahle parts of the jungle. — Tennenfs Sht, 
Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, pp. 240-47 ; Adams, 
NcUuralist in India ; Jerdons Birds of India, 
OWOSCHTSCH, Rus. Fruit. 


The sub-family Syrniinai has the 
Athene, Glaucidium, Ninox, Syrniuni. 


genera 


OX, the ox is one of the Bovinse, a sub-family 
of the family Bovidac, of tlie order Ruminantia. 


Athene brania, Temni., the Spotted owlet of j The order may be briefly shown as under:- 

Ruminantia. 


Ceylon, India, Panjab, Burmah, i*crsia and all 
Asia, is found in dense forests. It is an earthy 
grey-brown colour, each feather Avitli a white 
spot. It is 8 or 9 inches long. 

Athene radiata, Tichell, the Jungle owlet, of 
all India; is probably the Athene cuculoidcs 
Philips, of N. W. ProviiK'es, 

Athene malabarioa, Blyth, the Malabar 
owlet, 8 inches long, of Travancoro, Cochin and 
8, Provinces of ^lalahar. 

Athene castanoptcra, Ilorsjleld, IMalayana, 
Athene ctustanopus, Blyth, Ceylon, 

Athene cuculoidcs, Vujors, the Large-barred 
owlet 9^ or lOi inches long occurs in the 
Himalaya, Patijab, Assam, Arrakan, 'Fciiassc- 
rim to China. It feeds on mice, rats, beetles. 


C<*rvi<Ia», 

Cervu*. 

Hucerviis. 

lliisu. 

Axin. 

C’ervnluH. 

Mmuiiiiiia. 


Bovidic. 1 

Aiitilopinic. I 

Fortax. 
Tctrjice«)8. 
Antilopc. 
(iazella. 
Caprinsc. 
JNemorrhec^duH. 


Iloiiiitragui. 

Capm 

Ovis. 

Bovin». 

Ho8. 

Oava?u8. 

Bubaltis. 


The Bovina?, called cattle, also horned cattle, 
have always horns in both sexes, usually inclin- 
ing upwards or forwards, with a large and 
broad rnufilG, a moderately long tail, no eyepits, 
but wdtli il>ur maramcTO, The sub-family Bo- 
vime is divisahle into three groups, the Bison- 
tine or bisous, the Taurine or oxen, and the 
Bubal iric or hu/ralocs. 

The Bisontine group comprise the bison of 
Europe and N. America, tlie Musk ox of Arc- 


Glaucidium brodiiei, Burton, the C'ollared 
pigmy owlet, is found at from to 4,000 j tic America and the Yak or PoophagiLS grun- 

feet throughout the Himalaya. It is (31 inches 1 nieiis of Central Asia. The true bison of Europe, 
long. j Bison urus or the Aurochs, lias a broad fore- 

Ninox scutellatns, Rafff., the Browui Hawk | head, long limbs and shaggy mane. The Yak 
owl, 12 inches long, is found in the wooded | cal led in Tibetan Brong-Dhong, in Hindi, theBaA- 
parts of all India, extend wig into Burmah, | clunvr or wild hull, is found wild on the north- 
' Malayana, China and Japan, also said to occur ern side of the Himalaya, hut it has been Jo- 
in Madagascai*. It frequents tlie skirts of the ; mesticated and called the Chaori-gao. 
thick forests also. : The Taiirins group has been sub-divided by 

Ninox, borncensis Behleyel, and N. japonica, Blyth into the Zebu or liumped domestic 
Behlegel, of IWneo and Japan. 

The horror of the owd s nocturnal scream has 
been equally prevalent in the w'ost as in the east. 

Ovid introduces it in his Fasti, L. vi, 1, 1B9, 
and Tibullus in his Elegies, L. i, EL v, says, 

Pliny, 
duced 


cattle, the Taurus, liumpless cattle with cylin- 
drical horns, and Gavaeus, bumpless ^cattle with 
flattened horns, peculiar to South-eastern Asia. 
'I'hey have all thirteen pairs of ribs. It is to tlm 
Zebus that the common humped cattle of Indj^ 
Ixi, c. 93, doubts as to what bird ^ro- j belong : they have run wild in Mysore, near 
the sound ; and the details of Ovid’s j Nellore, in Oudh, Mozuffurniiggur, Roliilcund 


; ^lescription do not apply to an owl 
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Mr. Mit- i and Shahabad. Near Nellore, the covin try they 
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frequent is much covered with jungle and 
intersected with salt water creeks, and marine- 
Iftffoons, and the cattle are as wild and wary 
as the most feral species. They are of large 
Ufize and their horns are long and upright. 
The genus Taurus contains the cattle of Kurope 
with cylindrical horns, including the feral race 
of Chillingham. The fiat-horned Taurines of 
Blyth include the genera Gava3us, Gavaeus 
oaurus, Jerdon, the Gaur or gauri-gao of all 
flndia, the Py-oung of the Bunnese ; also the 
Gayal or Mit’hiin, the G. frontalis, ooiti}>ared 
with the Gaur, a heavy clumsy -lof)king animal 
of the hilly tracts to the East of the I^urrarnpnier 
and at the head of the valley of Assam, the 
Mishmi hills and their vicinity and probably 
extending North and East into the borders of 
China. It is extensively and easily domesticat- ' 


Oxen are used by the peasantry of the East 
Indies both in ploughing and in tempering the 
mud in the wet paddy fields before sowing the 
rice ; and when the harvest is reaped they 
“ tread oiit the corn,” after the immemorial 
custom of the east. The wealth of the native 
chiefs and landed proprietors in Ceylon fre- 
quently consists in their herds of bullocks, 
which they hire out to their dependents during 
the seasons for agricultural labour ; and as 
they already supply them with land to be 
tilled, and lend the seed which is to crop 
it, the lurther contribution of this portion 
of the labour serves to render the depen- 
dence of the peasantry on the chiefs and head- 
men complete. Fnan their constant exposure at 
all seasons, the cattle in the E. Indies, both those 
employed in agriculture and those on the roads, 


eel and has bred with the common Indian | 

cattle. ^ I 

The Ban-teng or Burmese wibl cow, Gavreus j 

fjondaiens, the Tso-ing of the Bunnese, extends ! 
from Chittagong thnnigh Burniah, and the ; 
Malayan peninsula, into the larger islands of; 
the K. Archipelago. This species resembles : 
the Gaur more than the Gayal and it wants j 
the (lew-lap. 'fhe young and the female arc i 
red. j 

The Ruhalim group, the huffalocs of the j 

penus Bubalus, have largo, almost horizontal, j 
angular lujriis, inclining backwards and some- : 
times downward, with a large and spare 1 
muffle and lliirtecn pairs of ribs. 'Flic wild | 
buffalo, the Bubalus arni, is largely domes- i 
ticated and used for all the purposes of an ! 
agricultural population. But it is found in the j 
north and cast of Ceylon, from the (jodavery to j 
Midnapore and liaepore, in the plains of Lower | 
Bengal as far as Tirh(X)t, and Oudli to the j 
Terai and Bhootan, inhabiting the margins of j 
forests, in the most swampy sites. It live-s in 
large herds, but in the rutting season the most 
poweiful males lead off and appropriate several » 
females. They rut in autumn and the female j 
gestates ten months, producing one or two in j 
summer. The domestic buffalo, is often lean j 
and angular ; they are used for (Iraught and as 
uulch cattle. But the wild buffalo is uniform- 
ly in high condition, and the bull is of such 
power and vigour as by his charge frequently 
to prostrate a >vell-sized elephant. T’herc is an 
African 'species, B. brachyceros, Gray, and a 
^'ape buffalo, B. cafer, with horns so large as 
nearly to cover the forehead. In the E. Indies 
Ike buffalo us generally used in ploughing up the 
touddy lands in which rice is grown often lorcar- 
rarely for draught for long journies. The 
^injara and other migratory grain merchants 
who even yet, (1873) travel over several hun- 
miles of India, collecting grain and carrying 
salt, invariably use the bullock, never the buffalo. 


are subject to dew'istating murrains that sweep 
them away by thousands. * So irequent is the 
recurrence of these calamities, and so extend- 
ed their ravages, that they exercise a serious 
iiiflueucc upon the commercial interests of the 
colony, by reducing the facilities of agriculture, . 
and augmenting the cost of (nirriage during the 
most critical ])eriods of the coffee harvest. A 
similar disorder, probably peripneumonia, fre- 
(piently cai'ries off the cattle in Assam and other 
hill countries on the continent of India; and 
there, as in Gey Ion, the inflammatory symp- 
toms in the lungs and throat, and the internal 
derangement and external eruptive appearances 
seem to indicate that the disease is a feverish 
inllucuza, attribiitablo to neglect and exposure 
in a moist and variable climate : and that its 
prevention might be hoped fn*, and the cattle 
preserved by the simple ex[)edicnt of more 
humane and considerate treatment, especially 
by affording them cover at niglit. The labour 
for which they are best adapted^ and in which, 
before the opening of roads in India, these cattle 
were formerly employed, is in traversing the jun- 
gle paths of the interior, carrying light loads ’ as 
pack-oxen in what in Ceylon is called a “tava- 
1am,” a term which, substituting bullocks for 
camels, is equivalent to a “ caravan.” The per- 
sons engageil in Ceylon in this wandering trade 
arc chiefly Moors, and the business carried on by 
them'consists in bringing up salt from the govern- 
ment depots on the coast to be bartered with 
the Kandyans in the hills for “ native coffee,’’ 
which is grown in small quantities round every 
I house, but without systematic cultivation. An 
j ox will work well seven years if taken care of. 

The Gavseus sondaicus is found in Burmah, 
Siam, Java and Borneo. In Ceylon, to every 
herd of cattle there is a sacred bull who is* 
supposed to exert an influence over the prospe- 
ritj^ of the flocks ; his horns arc ornamented 
with tufts of feathers, and frerjiiently with small 
bells, and he invariably leads the great herd 
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OXALIS dOl^CULATA. 

tp imture. On starting in the early morning 
iiom the cattle kraal the natives address the 
bull, telling him to watch over the herd ; to 
keep the cows from straying, and to lead them 
to the sweetest pastures, so that they shall give 
abundance of milk,” &c. — Tennen€s SJcetcfies 
of NiU, pp.i 60, 53 ; Jerdon ; Mammals^ 

OX andf CoW-Hides, see Leather, Skins. 
OXALIC ACID. 

Sauerk-leesaure, Ger. 

A vegetable acid, found in considerable quan- 
tity in sorrel and rhubarb. It is used in calico- 
printing, and by straw-hat makers. It is an 
object of considerable importance in Switzer- 
land, where it is prepared from the juice of 
wood-sorrel. Oxalic acid is obtainable from 
the salt in the leaves of gram, Ciccr arieti- 
num, the genera Oxalis, lluniex, Acctosella and 
other plants. Accidents have frequently oc- 
curred from its being administered instead of 
Epsom salts, which it resembles in appearance. 
— FavXkntr^ Tayhr^ Waring, lioyle. 

OXALIDACEiE; Limll. The Wood-sorrel 
'tribe of 3 gen., 7 sp., viz., 2 Averrhoa, 4 Bio- 
phytum, 1 Oxalis. 

OXALIS ACETOSELLA, Linn. 

Wood Sorrell. I Common wood sorrell. 

T8ah-tsiang*t8*au, Chin. ] T’saii-mii, Chin. 

A small perennial plant with a subterranean 
root-stock, consisting of many scaly joints ; has 
a pleasant acid taste, dependent on the presence 
of oxalic acid, and is frequently used in salads; 
its flavour approaches near to that of lemons or 
tartaric acid, with which its medicinal effects 
also correspond, as it is esteemed a refrigerant 
anti-scorbutic and diuretic. The expressed 
juice evaporated and set in a cool place, affords 
a crystalline salt, which may be used whenever 
vegetable acids are wanted. It is sold in the 
shops under the name of Essential Salts of 
lemons, and is employed to take iron-moulds 
and ink-spots out of linen. — Smith, Waring. 

. OXALIS CORNICULATA, Linn. 

Oxalis monadelpha, JRoxb. | Oxalis pusilla, Solis. 
Hemembab, An. { Procumbent oxalis, Eno. 

Heinba, Ambuti; Amrul, Hind. 

Homadmad, Shuklika,, Chukrika,SANs. 


Amrul, Bbno. Ambashta, Amlika, „ 

Chuka-tiputti, Amla-lonihu, . Siam. 

Umbuti ki baji Dux. Pulia-kire, Tam. 

Ombuti, „ PuUari kiray, „ 

Yellow-wood sorrel, Dut. Pullachinta; Pulli- 

Indian sorrel, Eno. chintu kura, Tbl. 

Hom^ wood sorrel, „ Piilla chanchali, „ 
Three-leaved „ „ 


it has a decumbent stem, branched and root- 
ing; the leaves are ter nate with obcordate leaflets ; 
oblong stipules united to the base of the petioles, 
the peduncles are two-flowered, and shorter 
than the leaves. It is a native of Europe, 
particularly in Spain, Italy and Greece, as ||rell 
as in Japan, Mexico, North America, and Eng- 
land. The flowers are yellow. The flowers of 
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I the North American plant ^ 

European. This species w oo^mbh 
India. It }) 068 e 88 es exactly the same properflM 
and yields the same products as the Europ^ ^ 
sorrel. The small leaves, tender shoots, 
flowers, are given in electuaries by the hindoos 
as a cooling medicine in fevers, the extent of 
two tea-spoonsful daily. The very sour stem 
of this plant is imported from Delhi; into 
Ajmir, andis used to cure flatulent indigestion. 
In peninsular India, it is a common weed oii 
lawns and in gardens, and is used by the 
natives in making chatney and in curries, it is 
a good substitute for lime juice or tamarind 
imparting a peculiar acid taste. It is one of the 
vegetables of Southern India. — Ainslie'sMat. 
Med., p. 256 ; O'Sfuiughnessjf, p. 257 ; Qtn. 
Med. Top., p. 153 ; Irvine ; Jaffrey. 

O^LIS MONADELPHA, ^Hoxh., and 
Oxalis pusilla. Sails. Syns. of Oxalis cornicu- 
lata, Linn. 

OXALIS ROSEA, a tuberous rooted plant, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, easily cultivated 
at the commencement of the rains ; the small 
tubers should be allowed to remain in the pots 
in which they have grown and be carefully re- 
moved into fresh earth after the rains have set 
in, -and if well attended to, will readily spring 
up, and produce abundance of rose-coloured 
flo wei*s . — Riddell. 

OXALIS SENSITIVA, Linn. 

Biophji;um sensitivmn, Roxb., DC- Wight. 

Bun marangB, Beno. | Toda vadi, MaleIl. 

Common in India and Java, the plant beaten 
up and mixed with gingelly oil is given in 
gonorrhoea ; and mixed with butter is applied 
to wounds and boils. — Usefid Plants. 

OX-GALL. 

NiU'tau, Chin. Fel-bovis, Lat. 

Bilo of tho Ox, Eno. Pittam, Tam. 

I’it, Hind. Pittamu, Tbl. 

Fel-tauri, Lat. 

An inert substance but used by Asiatics 

medicinally. 

OXIDE OF CALCIUM, Lime. 

OXIDE OF LEAD. Massicot or Murdar sang. 
The manufacture of this was introduced at 
Jagadri by Kashmiri and Bakal, two attah 
sellers, &c., who came from Jellaiabad; they 
manufactured it in secret, and would not let 
othei-s know the process. This is said to be 
made at Lahore and Jagadri, and it might be 
well employed in making lead plasl^ (strap- 
ping) with some of ‘the country oils other 
preparations of lead also might be manufac- 
tured from it. — PowelVs Hand-boolcyEcm. iVod. 
Punjah, pp. 113, 114. See Lead, Massicot. 

OXIDE NOIR DE MANGANESE, 
Manganese. ^ 

OXLEYA XANTHOXYLA. This tree « 
a native of Australia, and attains a height of 
100 feet. The wood is yellow, and employed 
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for boildihig Itis ctJl^T^elto^ir^woodi--^ 

Si S92 ; Vlegetafih Kingdom. 

OX-TAIL. In Indian wars, the ox-tail and 
umbrella were not unfrequently placed over 
some chief of consequence, to divert attention 
and protect tfee king from danger : in Shaks- 
oeare’s description of the battle of Bosworth 
assaulting the gallant 


were emnied up the river to the c^. olvl^^ 
gorod in the province of Reuean, (a; city; 
must have been considerably to the eoulli^jof 

it- _ TWT**- ? TVT ■* . . X ..1 ■'■ ' 


land for some miles to the river Don, whei^. 
they were loaded on barks e,iid carri^ dowii 
stream to the sea of Azoff, and on to tho port";^ 
of Caffa, or Theodosia, in the Crimea. ' 


field, Richmond, in 

Usurper, exclaims, “ Three ^lave already fallen I belonged at that time to the Genoese and theyS 
who wore that crown.” — IW’s Tr(Ufels,ji‘ 201. | came there in their galliasscs to fetch Indian^ 
OXUS. I commodities, which they distributed through- 

Amu, Ters. I Ab-i-ma, Vriis, j out Kurope. A glance at a map will show 

A river of Central Asia, wliicli rises on Uie * rotimlabout i-outc this must" 

west side of the tahle-land of Pamir, hut j yet the merchants of those days 

there arc still some doubts as to its actual j ’"‘'“’e tl»c rivers wherever they couW. 

Murcc, and Colonel Yule alluding to such, asks i I" the reign of Coinmodita, cmjieror of Arine- 
is there a great Wakhsh branch of the Oxus ' "!». a better route was discovered, the m^rchan- 
coming from those regions, and if so where iloes •' being lrans|K)rtcd iVom the Caspian Sea 
it join the Paiija or river of the Sirikul ? To ; tl'rough Georgia to the city of I'rebLsond, on the 
the first question, says he, I would answer in ; whence it was shipped to all parts 

tlie affirmative. The very name Wakhsh ap- I ofKurope. This was doubtless the origin of the 
pears to be that from which the classical and I connection ol the Armcniaus wifli the trade of 
Chinese names of the combined stream (Oxus, i riidia. So highly was this route approved of 
and Potsu or Fatsn) are derived. It is also ( another Armenian emperor is said to have 

spoken of both by Hiweri Thsaiig ami by Kdrisi, ! actually begun to cut a cunul, 120 miles in 

and by the latter is described as a very great i Iwigth, froiu the Caspian to the Jllack Sea fifr 


and by the latter is described as a very great 
river, though ho evidently regards the Panja 
river ofLt. Wood as the cliief source. From the 
accounts given of the iiM^thods anciently in use 


tlio greater convenience of the trade, but the 
author of this scheme was slain and the cuter- 
]»rjsc fell tlirongli. 'Flic iH)rtlicrn half of 


to convey goods from India to the Black Sea, i Asia eonsisla ol llic Kirghiz desert, 

Pliny (lib. vi c. 4), particularly describes one i "'“ch is inonntainons and rugged on the cast, 
route— “ Having arrived at llactra,” (madern j ^i**"*^ steppes on tlie west. In the 

Balk,) he ghserves, “ the merchandise then ] of the southern half lies the sea of Aral, 

descends the Icarus (Jehon river) as far lus the ^ »» western side ot winch, up to the Caspian 

' *11 I ' tJ— . 4-1, *1 ...s.*..!...,. .. 1 1 

Oxus ; and thence are earned down to tJic 
Cas[)ian. They then cross that sea to the rnoutli 
of the Cyrus (the Kur), wiierc tliey ascend 
that river ; and, on going on shore, are trans- 
ported by land for live days, to llie banks of 
the IMiasis (Rion), where they once more cm- 


Soa on the west, there stretches a broad tract of 
<lesort. But it i.s in a fertile tract tliat tlio 
coiupiests of Russia were made between 1864 
ami 1868. After long years spent in fortifying 
j)o.sts, in 1864, Russia made a sudden irruption 
into the up])er valley of the^axartes, and in 


bark, and arc conveyed dowii to the Euxinc.” : t<H)k three forts of Kokand, viz., 

When the mighty* Ilonian empire was blotted i Aoulictta, 'i'lirkcst.in and Chemkend. In the 
out, not only the trade with India but India it- ■ «l'‘'"‘f5 «* !«««. eliief of Kokand fell in 
self was completely lost to the western world, i ''““••e, and in June 1805, the city ofTaahkend 
But after some centuries,- when the Genoese : "as stormed. On the 20th May 1866, they 
engaged in commerce and navigation, a new i and won the battle of Irdjar, against the 

trade route had been opened up between India ! Bokhanotes, and later iii the year captured 
and Europe. The merehaiidise from the western i forts f)l Oratope and Juzak, within 40 
part of India was now carried up the river • miles ol Sainarcaiid. On the IStli May 1868, 
Indus as far as it was navigable and then across » great battle was fought under the walls of 
country, tlii-ough Samai caiid, to the river Oxus, I Saiuarcand, and the city surrendered, and 
down which it was shipried to the Citspian 8ca. : *‘^ter iii tlie year liokhara • yielded. At a 
In like manner the inerehandise i’roni China distance to the west ot Yarkand and 

and tlie Moluccas was shipped across tlic Bay i Knshgar, the great interior depression of 
of Bengal, and up the rivers Ganges and J umna, 
and then carried overland to the Oxus. Sainar- 
cand was then a great emporium, and the 
nierchaiits of India, Turkey and Persia met 
there to exchange their wares, i^'hc 


Chinese Tartary terminates, and the boundary 
ranges coalesce in the elevated table-land ^. 
Pamir, from the western part of which the 
rises. The Oxus, is wild and unruly in its. 
i course. From its source on the Sar-i-kiiil tb 


sailed across tlie Caspian to the port of Astracan, j its embouchure, it is not all navigable but OAly 
the mouth of the Volga. Thence the goods j from Chai*-jui. It has many dangerous saud. 
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mijes in length.^ 11ieOxti$ u known is about 2^ mUoa in len^^^ ai^ ^ 
Bendebrah as the river Vah. It is frozen whole width, l^mOes betWMn (^etwo s^ 
f'f ;'ovor every "winter frwn Kerki to its mouth. It The entire east side of the plateaaforms 
*-i. supposed to have left its former bed. The coast line along the western shores <rf the sea erf' 
/ ' Greeks, speaking of the Jaxartes and Oxus, Aral, and at its S. E. corner it turns abruptiv 
' . asserted that' both these rivers disem- to the W. N. W., the angle thus formed at th^ 
b(^ed into the Caspian. From this an S. W. corner of the sea of Aral being known as 

■ opinion has been entertained, that in ancient “ the Tchink.” The Ust-Urt is, in fact, the 
times, the sea of Aral formed a part of the S. W. continuation and extremity of the great 
Ctupian. Humboldt, however, does not admit steppe of the Kirghiz K^isa ks, this portion 
this, and holds^ in spite of the recent formations forming part of the temtory of the Leaser Horde 
of the Ust-Urt, the istlimus between the two South of the Ust-Urt, and of the sea of Afal 
86!!^ that the connection could never have is the khaiiat of Khiva, inel u din g the desert 
existed. The first allusions to the existence of plain of Kharesm, and the naaiif ©f the same 
the sea of Aral, are made hy European travel- name, as also the rich, M'cll-watered plain of 
lers in the sixteenth century. The Russians, Merv, 37° 28' N., 62° 10' E. This region, also 

, hhwever, hail long been aware of the existence known in older geographies as 'Turan, is bo’und- 
ofthe“Bluc”sca,asthey called itand into which e<l, according to Captain Abbott, on the S. by 

■ the river Syr or Jaxartes discharged itself on an irregular curving line extending from the 
, the east, and it was only with the subjection of river Attrcck, which debouches into the 8. E. 

the Kirghiz steppes, after 1840, that reliable angle of tlu; Caspv.in, in 37° N., 54° E., nearly 
. accounts were received respecting the sea of to Herat, where it turns N., and becomes the 
Aral, which covers an area of about 23,000 eastern boundary of the khanat. 'Hie eastern 
square geographical miles. From the large boundary follows an imaginary line correspond- 
body of water discharged into it by the Amu- ing pretty closely with the 63° meridian, cross- 
Daria (Oxus) and 8yr-Daria (Jaxartes), the ing the Oxus, or Amu-Daria, about 90 miles 
lake, although brackish, is not so salt as the \V. of lk)khara, and is thence prolonged north- 
waters of the ocean. 'The Syr-Daria tiikcs its yvard till it intercepts the Syr or jaxartes, 

, "source in several streams in the snowy Rclur- about 120 miles from its mouth. 'The area 
or Bolai--Di^h, a mountain range, extend- comprised within these boundaries is about 
ing on the Western cfmfines of Chinese 450,000 square miles, the surface of which is 
Turkistan. Tlic Syr, after passing the Kara- singularly uniform. With tlie exception of the 
tau range, pursues its course first in a north- banks' of the Oxus, and the oasis of Merv, the 
, westerly direetion, and then westerly to the sea entire country presents an unbroken waste, 
of Aral, and divides into a consi.lerablo number unrelieved by mountains, rivers, lakes or forests, 
of branches and irrigating canals, without The Ust-Urt, is nominally part of the Khanat 
receiving into itself a single rivulet. I’ai t of of Khiva, but the extreme cold of winter, and 
the Syr, from its source to flic Kara-Uziak the iutonsc heat of summer make it almost 
tranch, is called the Ujamaii-Daria (bad river), uninhabitable. 'The geological formation of 
probably on account of its being tortuous along this khanat is princiimlly red sand-stone on 
that psirt of its course, and not so broad, deep the smith, gradually changing into a firm clay 
and rapid as in other parls. Its breadth is not resting upon lime-stone. 'The volume of the 
uniform. In the Kokan dominions, it various rivoi-s depends upon the season, the 
attains ^0 fathoms ; in Russian territory Imth melting of the snows of the Hindoo Koosh, in 
above' and below Kara-Uziak, it is from 50 to which the Amu or Oxus rises, causing that 
100 and even 250 fathoms broiKl. the river to overflow its banks in many places 

Djaman-Daria, however, it is considerably during the autumn. In some oftlio older maps, 
smallet tilian at other parts not exceeding in a dried river course is represented as occasion- 
some places 30 fathoms. 'Hie depth of the ally filled from the Oxus, and finding its way 
river, like its wddth and current, also varies, across the desert of the Kharesm, till it reaches 
Generally speaking, the Syr flows through a the Caspian at Balkan Bay, 39° 40' N. There 
deep and steep-banked holloW, the depth at is nothing intrinsically improbable in this diver- 
about one fathom from the shore being alxwe a sion, .as the sea of Aral itself is known to bo 117 
man’s height, and then progressing frotn one feet above the level of the Caspian. The domi- 
iathoni to five and six lathoms. Ihe river nant race, in Khiva, are Usbec 'Tartars, to which 
Emba, Yemba or Jem, after a.westerly course tribe the latest dynasty of TTkana tiotnnga and 
of 300 miles, falls into the Caspian in 47° N., the population is variously estimated by Balbi 
53° 16' E. 'Tlie country south of the Emba, con. at 800,000, by Fraser at 1,600,000, and 
of a table-land which separates the Caspian by Abbott, 2,600,000. Nearly ^e 
apd Aral, and rises to an average elevation 620 of the settled population of the Khanat of 
■|^t. This table-land known as tlie Ust-Urt, Khiva is concentered on the left bank 
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0^ dr AttitP^Daria. The town of Kungrad 
extends along the left side of the Khan canal 
and the liver Oxus or AmU'-Daria. Between 
the right bank of the canal and the river runs 
a broad eartliem wall, about three miles in 
length, and at a short distance olF, between it 
and the river, is a second wall, both extremities 
of which abut on the river, thus forming, with 
the river bank, an oblong square. Khiva is 
situated on a fertile plain near the Oxns, in 41° 
22' 40'^ N., by 60® 2' 57" E., and is about 
half a mile square, containing about 1,500 
houses, clay built and arranged in narrow 
streets, with a population of about 12,000 }>er- 
manent inhabitants. Immediately to tlie etist- 
ward of the khanat of Khiva is that of Bok- 
hara, with limits more difficult to define 
than those of Khiva, owing to its incessant 
political fluctuations. When Burnes first visited 
Bokhara, the khan claimed the entire territory 
from the Hindoo-Koosh, including Balkh (the 
ancient Bactria) and Andku, or Ankoi, Avhere 
Moorcroft died, to the basin of the Syr-Daria 
or Jaxartes or from 35® N. to 45® 31* N. while 
tlie Eastern boundary, in the absence of precise 
geographical data has been variously stated at 
08® to 70 E. Tlie Eastern frontier is, in fact, 
conterminous with the khanat of Kokan, and 
the western boundary of wliat is variously 
known as Chinese Turkestan, or little Bokhara, 
of which the chief towns are Yarkend and 
Kashgar, But, since 1840, the advance of 
Russia along the valley of the Syr-Daria or 
Jaxartes and the incursions of tlie Kirghiz of i 
the Middle horde on the one hand, and of the 
Kokanians on the other, made the basin of 
the Syr-Daria anything but a desirable acqui- 
sition, and the khan of Bokhara ceased to 
assert his sovereignty beyond the parallel of 
41® N. The extent of the Bokhara khanat was 
therefore estimated at about 230,000 square 
miles, with a population estimated by Irving 
(1809), at 3,600,000, by Burnes at 1,000,000, 
by Fraser at 2,500,000 and by Balbi (1826), 
at 1,200,000. Fraser, however, speaks of the 
rity of Bokhara as containing 120,000 houses 
alone, and doubts if any other Eastern city, 
except some of the Chinese capitals, contains 
80 large a population ; and as the soil is argilla- 
ceous in the plains, and the valleys have long 
enjoyed, in the East, a reputation somewhat re- 
sembling that of temple in Thessaly. It seems 
probable that the larger estimates are the more 
likely to be correct. The territory is intersect- 
ed from S. E., to N. W. by the Oxus, or Amu- 
paria, the only other river of importance being 
Its toibutary, the Kholik, or Sogd, whence the 
ancientmame Sogdiana given to the district of 
^hich Samarcand is the present capital. The 
*^teni portion of tlie khanat of Bokhara is 
entirely occupii^ by mountains. Of these the 
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chief are the Kish range, between 'Kisbi o9^ 
N., 67® E., and Samarcand, a spur of the little 
known Kara-Dagh chain. In this exceedingly^ 
rugged, preciphoua system of mountains, ocenni 
the celebrated Dcrbend or Koluga Pass, 

Iron Gate”), leading from Kish, S. E., and 
forming the sole means of communication wiilii 
llissar and thence to Affghanistan. A stiB 
loftier range commences to tlie E. of Bokhai^ . 
and runs eastward to the borders of the khdr - 
nat of Kokan where it converges at right angle^l 
to the Bolor or Belur Tagh. This Ls called the v 
Ak-Dagh, or “ white mountains,” and seems to 
mark the nortliorn boundary of the celebrated 
higlwlying table-land of Pamir, on the west 
side of which the Oxus takes its rise. Lieu- 
tenant Wood, penetrated thither on the 19th 
February 1838, in mid-winter. On reaching 
a spot elevated 1 4,400 feet above the level of 
the sea, some of his escort refused to proceed 
further ; upon which he pushed forward with 
the remainder tlirongh deep, new-fallen snow. 
As he neared the head waters of the Oxus/ 
the ice became weak and brittle. After quit- 
ting the surface of the river, he travelled about 
an hour along the right bank, and then ascendr 
ed a low hilt which apparently bounded the 
valley to the east, on surinonnting this at 5 P. JC. 
of the 19th February 1838, he stood on the 
Bam-i-Duniah, or ‘ Roof of the World^ whife 
before liim lay stretched a noble frozen sheet ‘ 
of water, from whose western extremity issued 
the infant Oxus. This flue lake lies in the 
form of a crescent, about 14 miles long from 
cast to west by one mile in average breadth. 
On three sides it is bordered by swelling hills 
about 500 I’eet high, while along its south bank 
they rise into mountains 3,500 feet above the 
lake, or 19,000 feet above sea-level covered 
with perpetual snow, from which never-failing 
source the lake is supplied. From observations 
made at the west end, he found the latitude to 
be 37° 27' N., 73° 40' E., and the elevation, zA 
deduced from the boiling point of water, 15,000 
feet. Ilecent authorities since the visit of Lieute^ . 
nant Wood have, liowever, established that 
there is no afiiuent of the Syr-i-Daria, which . 
takes its rise so far south as Lake Sir-i-kol, the 
immense ranges of the Belur and the Ak-Dagh 
intervening. The khanat of Kokan, which ■ 
comprises almost the entire valley of the : 
Syr-i-Daria or Jaxartes and its various con- 
fluents ; partly in consequence of the no- ' ; 
made half-savage hordes which form its 
northern population, partly from its geo^raphi^ 
cal position, it has been among the very earli^^ 
to come into direct collision with Russia. FroiW 
the north shore of the sea of Aral, there ex- ■ 
tends eastward a series of steppes, inhabited 
principally by the Kirghiz-Kasaks, who are 
divided into Lesser or Western, Middle, and 
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I Hordes, the latter being the farthest to 
edst, and extending indeed as far as the 
Lake Balkash, and the banks of the Hi, 

1 ^; dnftihe. limits of the khanat are now said to 
‘extend as far north as the Ala-Tan, or Algon- 
i : afei range in South-Western Siberia (Lat. 48® 

; North), in which parallel the Sar-i-sii, a river 
". which falls into the Teli-kul Lake, may be said 
; fo mark its limits eastwards. From this poifit 
• at latest accounts, extends 

> to the banks of the Syr-i-Daria, where the 

■ . Russians have erected the fort of Perovsky on 
; th^ right bank, facing the Kokanian town of 

Akrinesjid. The western includes a considera- 
" bll^ sweep of land yet further west than the 

V city of Khojend, the Cyropolis or Alexandria 

of classical writers. The entire length 
extensive territory may he rougldy 
stated at 1150 miles by an average breadth 
f.' of 360, or about 345,000 n([. m., the whole 
suirfiice being exceedingly mountainous, and 
i forming in part the west buttress of the great 

■ central table-land of Asia. 'Fhe whole region 
is intei’sected by immense streams, all flowing 
towards the Syr-i-Daria or Jaxartes, the majori- 
ty of which, however, lose theniselvcs in the 
numerous extensive lakes which here begin 

) ^ stud the surface of *thc country, and pos- 
! no visible outlet, Kokan includes within 

■ ils boundaries a number of consiilerablc towns, 

■'' ‘ besides the capital of the same name (a coni- 

modern town), Khojend which num- 
•V bew 30,000 inhabitants, Andijan the former 
: ^capital, a little to the eastward ol’ the ]>ro3ent i trict 
capital, Taslikend with a population said to 
. amount to 100,000. Of the amount of popu- 
lation under the sway of the klian of Kokan, 
|ffl«arof reckons the standing militia at no 

V viewer than 50,000 horsemen, and tlmre is 
: byery reason to believe that the district water- 
4 , ed by the Syr-i-Daria is well populated. The 

time occupied by caravans between Kokan ami 
Bokhara is about six weeks. There is but 
little communication between Kokan and Little 
, Bokhara, the Thian Slian interposing an almost 
insurmountable obstacle. Ejistern Turkestan, 
Chinese Turkestan, or Little Bokhara, since 
about the middle of 18th century has belong- 
ed to the Chinese Empire. On the cast it 

■ gri^Ualiy merges in Mongolia, somewhere to 
thb east of the great saline basin of the Lob-nor, 

;The northern boundary is Dzungaria. The 
western is the khanat of Kokan including the 
precipitous Eastern front of the table-land of 
Pamir, and it is shut off from Little Thibet and 

■ ^ibef Proper, to the south and south-eiist, by 
4 the eastern half of the Ilindoo-Koosh, and the 

western chain of the great Kuen-Lun, over 
4 which the most frequented pass is that of Kara- 
Korum, 18,604 feet above sea level, connecting 
?^;lAdak with Yarkand by the headwaters of 
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the Shayok, which, rising frmax a ^aiSer 
from the pass itself, falls into the Indus after 
a westerly course of 320 miles, just above the 
town of Iskardo, 35® 10' N., 76® 28' E. The 
entire territory of Little Bokhara, assuming it 
to extend as tar as the meridian of 90®, thus 
including the gi'eat Lake of Lob, is sterile in 
the extreme, but relieved by large and fertile 
oases — a feature common to the continuation 
of the desert eastward where it becomes the 
great Desert of Gobi or Shamo. Of the 
various oases, the most important and best 
known are those of Kashgar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan. Of these, the first named lies at the 
f<x)t of the southern spurs of the Thian Shan 
range, and consists of a well-watered tract, on 
the principal river of which, called by the 
same name, is the city of Kashgar. This was, 
for many centuries, the seat of an independent 
prince ; but, since the rebellion of 1826, luw 
been reduced by the Chinese authorities to a* 
secondary posititm in the district of Hi, of 
which Yarkand is the capital, and to whicli 
Khotan has also been attached. Kashgar city 
is in 39® 25' N., and 74® E. (approxima- 
tively ) ; and the river on which it is situated, 
after a course of *300 miles unites with that of 
Yarkand to Ibrm the Tarym, which, after a 
further course of 250 miles, falls into the great 
Lake of Lob-nor. Both these streams are 
famous for the splendid specimens of jasper 
and jade-stone which are found in their beds. 
Yarkand is tluj capital of the Chinese dis- 
of Jli, and is situate in 38® 10' 
and 76® E., on a river of the same 

name. It is walled, but with extensive 


o 


suburbs, and lias a population variously esti- 
mated at Irom 40,000 to 200,000. It has 
belonged to Cliina since 1757, and is governed 
by inahomcdan and Chinese officials alternately. 
The environs arc highly cultivated, producing 
wheat, barley, rice, fruits, and silk, and there 
is extensive pasturage. Yarkand is known to 
the Chinese by the name of Ja-lo-kiang. 
Khotan lies to the eastward of Yarkand, and lies 
in an oasis said by the Chinese to be about 
1000 li. or 350 m. in circumference, immedi- 
ately to the north of the Kara-korum Pass. It 
is watered by a great number of streams* 
almost all of which flow into the Lob-nor. It 
contains the six cities of Khotan, Yurun-Khash, 
Kara-Khash, Djira,Keria and Takhubin, each 
of wdiich is governed by a hakim, whose unit- 
ed votes constitute what is called the Council 
of Khotan. Khotan city is situate in 37® N. and 
80® 35' E., a position which very nearly cor- 
responds with the site assigned to it as imme- 
diately to the N. E. of the Kara-kcrum Pass. 
It is the Hi-tchi or' Hotaen of the Chinese^ and 
is supposed to contain about 50,000 inhabitants. 
It was originally a Hindoo colony, supposed to 
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^Te be^ «bottt^ century ; 

bttt the magnificent buddhist tuples and 
sianasteries were all destroyed by the mahome- 
dan conquerors- The northern portion of Little 
Bokhara, under the shadow, as* it were, of the 
Ala-tagh, is the district of Aksu, one of the 
most fertile of the pi*ovinces into which the 
Chinese hare subdivided their acquisitions here 
after the revolt of 1826. The products are 
various, consisting chiefly of lentils, wheat, 
barley, millet, apricots, grapes, aYid melons, and 
cotton is also said to grow here of fair quality. 
The capital of the same name, is situate in lat. 
41 ® 9' N,, 78® 40' E., and according to Tim- j 
kowski, is the seat of a Chinese ambassador or 
viceroy. The population of the town is esti- 
mated by Moorcroft at about 2 />,jOOO and of 
the entire district at 130,000. The natives of 
die district are renowned tor their taste in dress- 
ing hides and manufacturing cotton goods, and 
it is stated that there arc mines of copper and 
one of rubies in the immediate neigh bourhood. 
'file Turhoman country, south of the Oxus or 
Tnrkistau, stretches Ironi Ihilkli to the shores 
of tlic Caspian, filling up the space between 
that sea and the Aral. On the south it is 
bounded by liills, the continuation of the Hindu 


swept through the country. At thq.^t ■ 

mountains, in the tracts of suqiassipg fertflityi . 
Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuk, Kirghiz, Ouigur^ 
Manchu, Chinese, Armenian and Indiana dwell 
in the well-watered plains. Beyond these, in 
every direction, is the pathless desert, which ^ 
has been tenanted by pastoral notnades ever ^ 
since the earth was peopled. From the Vendir. ; 
dad opening chapters there seems in ancient 
times to have been a great kingdom in Central 
Asia. An eastern branch, with its primaeval seats ; 
on the Oxus. The Iranian people, who were ' ^ 
settled between the Oxus and the Jaxartes,. ' 
as early as the time of the Judges of Israel, 
still licld their ground in the country, under 
the names of Tat, Tajik, Sert, Galsha and ' 
Parsiwan : a primitive and not impure Iraniaa 
population might be found in almos't evej*y 
district from the Indus to the Jaxartes, 
and throughout the valleys of the Oxus. 
The Paropamisari chain, which bounds the ' 
Kohistaii on the west, extends three hundred 
and fifty mihis from east to west, and two 
hundred from north to south. The whole of 
this space is a maze of mountains, and though 
it affords a habitation to the Aimak and Hazar “ 
rah, it is so dilficnlt of access, and so little fre- 


K ush, and the Paraparnisus of the ancients, j quonted, that no Y>rocise accounts of its geogra- 


ancl a line ikawn from lialkh to Astrabad on 
the Caspian will separate the country of the 
Turkoman from that of the Alfghans and Per- 
siaus. On the south-eastern sliore of the 
Caspian, the country is mountainous, but in all 
other places it is a f)at sandy desert, into 
which the mountain streams, the Murghab and 


phy are to be obtained. It is certain, however, 
that the range of Hindoo Koosh is there no 
longer so lofty as to be conspicuous among the 
mountains by wliicli it is surrounded, and that 
no continued line of perpetual snow can any 
more be traced. 'Phe eastern half of this 
elevated region is inhabited by the Hazarah, 


tlic Tejend, fall, and arc absorbed and never | and is cold, rugged and barren ; the level spots 


force their passage to the Oxus. Iguoraiice and 
})0VGrty reign supreme iu Mawar-un-uahar, tlic 
modern Bokhara, Khiva and Kokan, which 
formed the richest and most enlightened region 
of the east in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The libraries of Samarkand, Tash- 


are little cultivated, and the hills are naked 
and abrupt, Tlie western part, which belongs 
to the Aimak, thougli it has wider valleys and 
is better cultivated, is still wild and pcior 
country. The nortliern face of these moun- 
tains has a sudden descent into the province of 
Fcrganah (in the khauat of Kokan), j Balkh ; their acclivity is leas on their other 


Khiva and Bokhara, with the observatory at 
Samarkand, irrecoverably perished under 


extremities, except perhaps on the west or 
south-west. On the north-west they 'seem to 


the merciless hand of Tartar vandalism, | sink gratlually into the plain which borders on 
which consigned to perdition all knowledge ; the ’ desert. The slope of the whole tract is . 
save that of a religious character. Asia j towards the west. To the north of this, extend- 
seems to have been so called from the gi'eat • iiig eastward ly and to the west, are the elevated 
Aai race of Central Asia, whose name of i plains of Tartary, the Asiatic dominions of 

Russia, Chinese Tartary, and China, and the ■; 
regions occupied by several Turkoman nations. 
To the south is India with its two peninsulas - 
and its archipelagoes on the east, with the . 
dominions of Persia and Turkey in Asia and ' ^ 
Asia Minor, and the peninsula of Arabia on 
the west. The Caspian is an inland sea 
Russian territory on the north and west, and .!:! 
Persia on the south. According to Strabo 
xi,) all the tribes east of the Caspian were , 
called Scythic. The Dahss were next the sea ; 
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Asi is said by Remusat to have been applied 
by the Chinese almost promiscuously to the 
nations between the Jaxartes and Oxus, as 
f^ south as Samarkand, and in one of 
bis quotations it is applied to people of Kho- 
jand, and in another to people of Bokhara. 
Central Asia has a hardy peasantry, .dwell- 
ing in the mountain region with its vast upland 
downs, well suited for summer pasture, partly 
descendants of the original inhabitants, and in 
part of the many migratory races who have 
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Massi-geto and eastward, but 

V -every tribe bad a particulat name. All were 
. nomadic; but of these nomades^ the best 
known are the Asi, the Paaiani, Tachari, Sac- 
carandi, who took Bactria from the Greeks. 

The Saca3 made irruptions into Asia, similar 
to those of the Cimmerians, and {xissessed them- 
selves of Bactria and the best district of Arme- 
nia called after them Saca-senao. Of the first 
migrations into India of the Indu-Scythic Gete 
. Tatohak and Asi, that of Schesnag from 
Sehesnagdes (Takshac from Techaristhan) six 
centuries before Christ, is tlie first noticed by 
the Purana- About the same period a grand 
irruption of the same races conquered Asia 
Minor, and eventually Scandinarva, and nf)t 
long after the Asi and Tachari overturned the 
Gri^k kingdom of Bactria. The Romans felt 
the power of the Asi, the Catti and Cimbri 
from the Baltic shore, Colonel Tod ( Vol. i,2>. 49. ) 

* supposesthe Asi and Tachari to be the Aswa and 
. Taluhac or Toorshka races of the Purans of 
Sacadwipa. The Daha3 to be the Dahya, now 
extinct, one of the 3G royal Rajput tribes, 
and he supposes them to he the descendants 
of Baldeva and Yudishtra, returned under 
different appellations. The country on the 
east is still occupied by the Turkoman race, 

The geography of the Vedic hymns confirms | 
the theory that the Arian' race migrated from | intrepid nomadc 
Central Asia about seventeen centuries before -- ’ 

Christ, entered India by the north-west, dwelt 
during the earliest Vedic portion in the Punjab, 
and migrated or fought their way into Jluidus- 
stan and Central India during the five centuries 
that succeeded. From the frequent mention of 
the Suraswati and other rivers, we learn that 
the Punjab was at one time the locality of 
tibp Vedic Arians. The fathers of the Arians 
br^nally inhabited Iran proper, the Land of 
Pleasantness, and they left it only in conse- 
quence of a convulsion of nature, by which a 
great alteration in the climate wtis caused. 

When the climate was altered by some vast 
disturbance of nature, the Arlans emigrated. 

' They did not, however, follow the course of the 
Oxua, or they would have come irl the first 
instance to Bactria, and not to Sogtl. Their 
course, therefore, was more northerly. Its pre- 
sent climate is precisely what the record de- 
scribes it to have been when the changes pro- 
duced by the above commotion took place. It 
has only two months of warm weather. In the 
course of the Arians, after their expulsion from 
the primeval country between Sogdiania and 
Sutlej, they formed, by the conquest of four- 
teen countries, as many kingdoms in the whole 
of the eastern part of Central Asia and 
India proper, in the country of the Indus and 
oonfluents. In the intervening countries, 

\ diey passed amongst the Turanians (Ssythians 

802 


and Turoonians),'and there 

inhabitants whom they found in India were 
likewise Turanians. The main direction of 
these travellfers was souUierly, and on the 
southern bank uf the Caspian is a group, the 
nucleus of the Arian Media. Amongst the 
Arian hindoo, the sacrifice of a horse, the 
Aswamed’ha, seems to have been practised in 
their religious rites. There are two hymns in 
the Rig Veda describing the rite, and which 
leave no doubt, that in the early religion of the 
race, this sacrifice, as a burnt offering to the 
gods, was had recourse to. It was even then 
however, falling into disuse, and was existing 
as a relic of an antc-vedic period, imported 
from a foreign region, possibly from Scythia, 
where aninuil victims, and especially horses, 
were commonly sacrificed. And in still later 
times, the Aswamed’ha consisted in certain 
ceremonies ending in the liberation of the 
hoi*se, as throughout southern India is^ still 
practised wnth a bull or cow, many of which 
arc met with in every village, freed or 
let loose in the name of Siva or Vishnu. 
The Aimak who graze their fiocks in the 
Parapamisus, are brave and relentless, and 
Afghans when, travelling, whether proceeding 
from i^alkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never 
enter into the mountain districts of tliese 
tribes. One of the- Aimak 
tribes is known as the Feroz Kohi after 
the city of that name about 03 miles from 
Teheran. 


as 

name 

Timur, exasperated at the depreda- 
tions which they committed, transported the 
whole of tlicm into the mountains lying between 
Persia. According to Prof. A. Vainbery, the 
Uigur are the most ancient of the Turkish 
tribes, and formerly inhabited a part ofiChinase 
Tartary, which is now occupied by a mixed 
population of Turk, Mongol and Kalniuk. 
They were the first who reduced the Turkish 
language to writing, borrowing the characters 
from the Nestoriari ^ Christians, who came .to 
their country as early as the fourth century of 
our era. The manuscripts of this language, writ- 
ten in the characters mentioned, afford, there- 
fore, the most ancient and valuable data in inves- 
tigating the history of Central Asia — nay of 
the whole Turkish race. But these monuments 
arc of great scarcity ; he believes he has col- 
lected all that has been discovered of the 
Uigur language, though the Uigur had a litera- 
ture, and were very fond of l^oks at a time 
when the western woidd was involved in igno^ 
ranee and barbarism. The most valuable 
manuscript he obtained bears date 1069, and 
was written in Kashgar ; it treats of ethics and 
political subjects, and forms a kind of manual of 
advice to kings how to govern with justice and 
success. It reveals the social condition of this 
people, and forms the basis of the lat^ reepoda* 
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tionsby wfaioh aH Turkaare governed* He ite boundary ia uof distinctly 
believes that the Tartars of ancient time were whole of this Alpine country is composed; of 
not such barbarians as they now are. Since snowy mountains, deep pine forests, and small 
the ye^v 1864, Russia has been making great but fertile valleys, which produce large quantir 
progress in absorbing the kingdoms of Central ties of grapes, wild and cultivated, and fiooks 
Asia. In their operations, the Russians used of sheep and herds of cattle while the hills are 
only 2,000 and 3,000 men, and never had covered with goats. Grain is inferior both In 
more than 15,000 in aJl Turkestan. Many importance and abundance. The common, 
emeralds come from Russia, Siberia, and Cen- kinds are wheat and millet. The roads are 
tral Asia to India. * only lit for men on foot and are often crossed 

The parent country of the Jat seems to liave ^'ivers and torrents, which are passed by 

been the banks of the Oxus, between Bactria, of wooden bridges, or of swing-bri^ 

Hyrkania and Khorasmia. In this position, there on ropes of withy or some other pliant 

was a fertile district, irrigated from the Margus ibe villages are described asmnltoh 

river which Pliny calls Zot ale or Zothale and the slopes of hills, so that the roof of one house 
General Cunningham believes this to have been ihrms the street leading to the one above it, 
die original seat of the Jat, tlie latii of Pliny w said to he the constant practice of 

and Ptolemy and the Xarithii of Strabo. The country, J he people^ have no general 
term Jat is only their tribal name, the general ihr tlieir nation. Each tribe has its 

name of- their horde is Ahar. Taking these F^culiar name, for they are all in separate tnbes, 
two names, their course fi-oiii the Oxus to tl.c though not according to genealogy, but to 
Imliis may be dimly traced, in the Xanthii of geographical iiosition, each valley being held 
Strabo, the latii of Pliny and Ptolemy, the hy a distinct tribe. The mahomedans con- 
Xuthi of Dionysius of Samos, who are coupled ‘onnd them all under the name of Katir or m- 
wilh the Arieni, and in the Zutlii of Ptolemy, and call their country Kaffiristan. They 

who occupied the Kariiiaiiian desert, on the also call one division of them Siahposh (black 
frontier of Drongiana. Siibaequontly, the main vested) or lor, both epithets being taken from 
body of the latii seem to have occupied the ^heir dress, for the whole of the Kaffir are re- 
district of Abiria and the towns of Pardabathra niarkablc lor their fairness and beauty of com- 
and Bardaxema in Sind, or southern Iiido- plexwu : but those of the largest division wear 
Scythia, while the Panjab or northern Tndo- » soft of vest of black goat-skins, while the 
Scythic was chiefly colonized by their brethren dresses in white cotton.— Porter g TraveU, 

of the Modes. 'I’uran was formerly the ap- »» P* FoHni^htly Review, July 

pcllation by which all the countries between the ^ Transactions of the 

.laxartes and the Oxus in one direction, and Asiatic Society, Vol. viii, ; Russians in 

the Caspian and boundaries of China in an- CV ’ Captain Vahklumof and M. 
other, were known to the natives of Persia, f'onutof; Powells ITandJtook, heon. Prod. 
The cmmlries nor th of the Hindu Kush, 49xTavernier^KTraveU,pA^^ ;Buv^ 

which lie in the valley of the Oxus and sen?s Eipjpt, Vol/xi, Welhted^s 

its tributary rivers, from Balkh upwards, h, 323 ; Malcolm^ J^^tory of 

have no genei*al designation. Eastwards 1 oZ. i,j^>/?. 20-21 . See India, Tran, Kelat, Khiva, 
of that city lies Kunduz, tlie Mir of which Kirkook ; Kizzelozaii, Koh, Kosi, Kuvir, Shawl- 
subdued all the smaller provinces and it goat, Turkoman, Viswamitra. 
bas another dependency, Badakhsan, fiirtlier . OXYCANI, see Kabul, 
eastward. To the north of this territory are OXYCAIiPUS COCIIINENSIS, see Ilebra- 
die hill states of Wakhan, Shughiian, Darw’az, dendron, 

Kiilab and Ilissar, whose rulers claim a desccMit OXYDRACE^E, a tribe mentioned by Strabo, 
from Alexander the Great. To the eastwards of Arrian, Curtins, Stephanus and other tra- 
hadakhahan lies the i>lain of Pamir inhabited vcllcrs. Burnes, Masson and Ferrier, met 
by the Kirghis and beyond the Belut Tagh with tribes who claim a Grecian descent. Ac- 
niountains are Chitral Gilget and Tskardo, cording to Ihirncs the Mir of Badakhshaii, 
which extend towards Kashmir. South of the chief of Darwaz in the valley of the Oxus, 
liadakhshan is the country of the Siah Posh and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who oc- 
K^r, who occupy a great part of the range of cupy the provinces of Kulab, Shughnan, and 
Tlindu kush and a portion of Belut Tagh. It Wakhan, north of the Oxus ; also the hill states 
bounded on the north-east by Kashgar, or of Chitral, Gilgit and Tskardo, are all held by 
Badakhahan, and on the north-west by Koon- chiefs who claim a Grecian descent. The 
dooz in Balkh. On the west it has Indci*ab whole of the princes who claim descent irota 
^d Khost, also hi Balkh, and the Kohistan of Alexander are Tajik who inhabited the countiy" 
^bul ; and on the east it extends for a great before it was overrun by Turk! or Tartar 
distance towards the north of Kash^iir, where The Tajik, and mahomedans, regard Alekan- 
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IjSit; as a prophet. The Badahhishan family are 
iftlfeiir but present nothing in form or feature re- 
iiembling the Greek. They are not unlike the 
m Persian and there is a decided contrast 
; between them and the Turk and Uzbek. Gene- 
ral Ferrier on reaching Gazergali was much 
surprised to find there a small encampment of 
persons in the Uzbek dress, but whose con- 
- figuration of features clearly indicated quite 
another origin. In conversation with him, they 
stated that they -were the descendants of the 
Yunani (Greeks) wlioin Alexander the Great, 
Sikander Roomi, had left in these countries ; and 
when he heard this he recollected that Marco 
Pblo, and after liini Burncs, as well as other 
writera on oriental history, mentioned the exis- 
tence of Macedonian tribes which had settled ofi 
'! Ibe nortli-west frontier ol'Cliinese Tartjuy, and, 

' from the replies he received to the numerous 
questions he put to these peo])le, he was con- 
vinced of the existence of the real descendants 
of ^he ancient Greeks in those countries. These 
'Yunani are not isolated and dispersed here and 
there but united in tribes, occupying a con- 
sid^ablc tract of country ; nothing, however, 
either in their language or their habits, betrays 
their origin. They are mahomedans, and have 
the reputatiori of being somewhat fanatical, and 
are not held in much consideration by the Tar- 
tars, amongst wliom they are settled, but they 
ai‘e respected, for, like their ancestors, tlicy are 
brave, and the consequences of their hatred are 
terrible to those who are the objects of it. 
Burnes, while admitting the existence of the 
descendants of these Greeks in Central Asia, 
appears to doubt whether some of their chiefs 
axe, as they affirm, the desccuidants of Alexan- 
der, for the historians of tlie son of Philip as- 
>^||||e us that he left no licir to reap the fruits of 
Jot immense conquests. Alexander built a 
city in his route eastwards tow'ards the Indus 
to which he gave his own name, hut the name 
it now bears, and its particular site have been i 
lost. It was called Alexandria near the Cauca- 
sus, and Rcnncl jioints to Bamian jis the quar- 
ter in which lie would place it. General Fer- 
rier mentions that the fortilicil town of Herat, 
is supposed to have been founded by Alexander 
the Great but he docs not quote his authority. 
This city, he tells us is a quadrangle of miles 
long on the north and sf)uth sides, and rjatlier 
more on the east and west. Its extent w'oiild 
be immense if all the suburbs w^crc included, 
particularly those strctchijig to the west of the 
town beyond the Darwazah-i-Irak. After the 
death of Alexander the Great, Persia as well 
BB Syria, fell to the lot of Seleucus Nicator, 
who established the dynasty of the Seleuoidas. 
Antiochus Soter succeeded Seleucus Kicator ■ 
and in the reign of his successor, Antiochus 
; Thoo^, Arsaces, a Scythian, who came from 
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the north: of tiie * S^ of A 
Persians to throw off the Greek.yoke, founded 
the Parthian empire, and made Rhages big 
capital. This was likewise the period of the 
foundation of the Bactrian kingdom by Theo- 
dotus the governor of it, who finding himself 
cut off from Syria by the Persian revolution 
declared his independence. Arsaces is called 
Asteh by eastern writers, and is said to have 
been a'descendant of the ancient Persian kings. 
When he gained the kingdom it is said he pro- 
mised to exact no tribute and merely to consi- 
der himself as the liead of a confederacy of 
princes, united for the double object of main- 
taining theii* independence and freeing Persia 
from a foreign . yoke. This is the commence- 
ment of that era of Persian history called hy 
eastern wu*iters, Mulook-ut-Tuaif, or common- 
wealth of tribes. In a.d. 9015, Rhages was 
taken by Ismail, founder of the Samanee 
dynasty. It ceased then to be a seat of empire, 
and in a.d. 907, became the capital of the 
house of Shemgur, a race of petty princes wlio 
maintained a kind of independence, wliilc the 
dynasties of Samari and Dilemee divided the 
em 2 >ire of Persia. In a.d. 1027, Rhages was 
the last conqjiicst of Malimood of Ghuzni. — 
Smith's Dlctiomirif ; Malcolm's Jlistonf of Per^ 
sia^ ff uoted in Ferrier s Journey s^pjt, 65, 1G2-6JI 

OX Y DU LOUS IRON, sec Loadstone. 

OXYLOPJIUS* The crested cuccoos dur- 
ing the rainy season arc j)arasitical uixm the 
nests of the Siit-bhai. 

OXYLOPllUS, a genus of Batracliians, viz. 

2ni) HiTn-ci.AS8,* Batuacjiians. 

I'ailcss Batracliians — Batrachia Salienta. 

Tailed Balraehians — Batrachia Gradientia. 

Burrow'iiig Balraehians — Ba-tracliia Apoda. 
Order Batrachia Salientia. 

Opisthoglossa. 

■ P'am. - Kanidrc. 

Oxyglossiis lima. 7W«., Bengal, Siam. 

liana tigrina, Daufi, Syn. brama, vit- 
tigera, nrgulosa, Ceylon, S. India, 
Culcuthi. 

„ crassa, Jerdon, S. India, Ceylon. 

„ ciitipora, D. li, S. India,' Ceylon. 

„ vittigera Weig, Syn. as.simeli8, agri- 
cola, altilabris, Ceylon, India, Bar- 
nmh. 

„ kuhlii, Schl, Syn. cyanophlyctia 
liebigii, gracilis, malabarica, US'" 
vescens, curtipes, niligirica 'Hima- 
laya, India, Ceylon. 

IToplohactraclius ceylonicus, Pet. Ceylon. 

I’yxyceplialus breviceiw, Syn. fodiens, plu- 
vial is, s])lnerotheca, strigata, tomiiopterns 
lalaudii, Tech. 

„ nifescena, Jerdon, Malabar, Bengal. 

„ breviceps, P. lividus, Blyth. 

OXY'KANUS, or Portikaniw, king of 
OXYLOPHUS MELANOLKUCOS. The 
edoHo or black and white xcrested cuckoo. ha.s 
piping well-known call, and in the evening* 
sports like swallow. 
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OXYMUMATE of mercury. Bichlo- 
ride of Mercury. 

OXYMEL OF COPPER, useful application 
to chronic sores. 

OXYRIA RENIFORMTS, the mountain sor- 
rell is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 6,000 
to 8,000 feet. Used as a native remedy. — 
Clegh-om's Piinjah Report^ p. 67. 

OXYSTELMA CAUDALA, limn,, Rheede, 
Syn. of Pentatropis niicroiiliylhi, W, ^ A. 

OXYXOBIUM CORDIFOLIUM. An orna- 
mental plant easy of culture, in any common 
soil ; the colours of the genus arc yellow, orange 
and scarlet. — Riddell, 

OXYSTELMA ESCULENTUIVL R<Kvh., Rr. 
Ascle])ia8 rosea, Ro:ch. | Perijiloca esculeiila, Orr, 
Ghanit. Crani of llavi. Tala kura, Tki.. 

Clrjii pala, Tkj« Pinna pala, „ 

Diuli pala, Xola pala, ,, Sfi’pa cliettu, „ 

A twining, perennial, deciduous plant, flowers 
in the rains, large white, with a slight tinge of 
of rose colour, and streaked with purple veins ; 
texture thin and delicate. Common in India 
on the banks of rivulets, used by the natives in 
decoction as a gargle in apllious ulcc‘rations of 
the mouth, and in sore throat : cattle cat the 
roots. A slender cliniher not uncommon in 
the arid tracts of the central and southern 
Punjab. The fruit is eaten. — Roxh. ; FI, Ind,, 
Vol, ii, p, 40 ; Riddell ; Roi(le ; O'ShavyJtnessi/, 
2). 457; Dr, J, L, Stewart, M,D, 

OXYITRA CRY8ANTHEMOIDES. Moun- 
tain sorrel. Native of Britain, and Norlh Ame- 
rica, cultivated in any garden soil. — Riddell, 
OYOTMANIS, Jav. Lupioricc root, 
OYSTER. 

Hiii<re, Fn. Ostriclip, It. 

Aiisteni, (rKtt. Ofcitrca?, Lat. 

Kalu, Guz. T<5ram, Majay. 

Sipi, Hind. Oatras, Sr. 

Class V. — CoNciurERA. 

Sect. A, — Asiphonida, without respiratory 
siphons. 

Family I. — OsTREiUiE. 

Genera, — Ostrea. Oyster. Syn. Ainj)hidonTa and 
pycnodonta. Pcloris, rec, (K) sp. 
fossil, 200 sp. 

Sub-^en, — Gryph8ea,/owf/, 30 sp. 

Exogyra (conica), fossil, 40 sp. 
Anomia, Syn. Penestrella, Ct?pa, Aenig- 
• ma, rec^ 20 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-gen, — Placunomia, Syn.Tododesinus, rec, 1 2 sp. 
Llmanoiiiia, fossil, 4 sp. 

Placuna. Window-shell, rec. 4 sp. 
oM5-^c7i.-.Carolia, fossil, 3 sp. Syn. Hemiplacuna. 
Placiinopsis, fossil, 4 sp. 

Pecten. Syn. Argus, DiscLtes, Amusium, rec., 

1 20 sp., fossil, 450 sp. 

Lima. Syn. Plagiostoma, rec. 
^w6^£t>i,_j^iiiiatula, rec., 8 sjj., also / cm?/. 

Limsea, rec., 20 sp., fossil, 200 sp. 
Spondylus, Tliorny-oyster. Syn. Dianehora, 
Podopsis, Pacliytes, rec-, 30 sx>., 

a i .. ®P- 

^t^gen, — Pedum, recent. 

Plicatula, rec-, 6 sp., fossil, 40 sp. 
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Family II. — AvicuLiBiB. 

Genera. Avicula, rec. 25 sp., fossU, 300 sp. 

Meleagrina. Pearl-oyster, rec., 3 varieties. 

Sub-gen, — ^^lalleus. Hammer-oyster, r«c., 6 sp. 

Vulsella. Syn Rehiella, rec., 8 sp., 
fossil, 4 sp. 

Pteropermi, fossil, 3 sp. 

F Aucella, fossil. 

Amhonyclua,/oMi7, 12 sp. " 

? Osirdiola,/cwz7, 17 sp. 

F Kiirydesnia, 7*cc., and/cMi7. 

Pterinea, fossil, 25 sp. 

Moiiotis, /o««7. 

Ihilobia. ’Syn. F (saliiinmni), fossil. 

Posidononiya. Syn. of Pusidonia, Poseidon, 
fossil, (io sp. 

P ’Aviculo-pecien, fossil. 

Gervillia, fossil, 3t). 'sp. v 

Sul)-gen? — Hakewellia, fossil, b sp. 

Perna. Syn. Melina, Jsognomon, Poda- 
lion, rec. 16 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-gen. — Croiiiitiiln, rec., 5* sj). 

Hyiiotrema, fossil. 

Tnoceraniiis. Syn. of GiitiIlu8,/’oMt7, 40 sp. 

Pinna, rec., 30 sj>., fossil, 50 bi;>. 

Sul-;enus. — Triclnk\s, 5sp. 

The oyster is a well-known and diffused 
mollusc or shell-fish. At Kottiar, near Trin- 
coinalie, the edible oysters aro ot prodigious size. 
The shell of one of these measured a little more 
than eloycu inerhes in length, by half as manybroad, 
thus unexpectedly attesting the correctness of one 
of the stories related by the historians of Alex- 
ander’s expedition, that in India they had 
found oysters a foot long. Pliny says : “ In 
Indico jiiari Alexandri rcrum auctorcs pedalia 
inveniri prodidcre,” Darwin says, that amongst 
the fossils of I^atagonia, he found “ a massive 
gigantic oyster, sometimes even a foot in 
diameter.’’ Tlio shells of llie Taclabo, or 
gigantic Philippine oyster, are used os fonts 
in the churches of that group. The Ash of the 
Kima cockle, fre(|uently w'eiglis thirty or 
pounds. Some of the shelljp measure tiHree 
feet across, arc several inchc?s thick, take a 
fine polish, and form valualde articles of the 
trade to Clnna. It is reported that one was 
found weighing 278 pounds. The pearl oyster 
is the Meleagrina iiiargaritifta*a. — Faulkner*, 
Plinifsfsat, /list, lib, xxxii, cb. ; Tennanfs 
SJcetches of the Nat. 1/i.st, of Ceylon, p, 371 / 
WaltoYis Preliminary Discourse, p, 70 ; For-- 
resfs Voyage to New Guinea, p, 43 ; Rumph, 
tab., 47, mul born 80 ; Da Costa, Conchyll, 
Vol. vii, p. 4; Chemnitz, Vols, vii, ix, p. 
495 ; Gmelin ; Linn. ; Syst., p. 3,300 ; Bonan, 
Vol, i, 83, 84 ; Argenvill, p. 23 ; Dam- 
piiePs Voyage to New Britain, in Harris, VoL 
\,p. 124 ; quoted, in St. Johns Indian Archi- 
pelago, Vol. i, p. 137 ; Wbodward^s Fossil Shells. 
See Pearl oyster. Pearls. Mother of pearl, Shell. ; 

OZIUS, a gcniLS bf the Crustacea. 

Ozius tuberculosus, Fdw. Indian Ocean. 

„ Iruncatus, Jiriw. Australia. 

„ guttatiis, Bdw. N. Holland. 

„ frontalis, Fdw. Tranquebar. 
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P, in the English language, is the twelfth 
consonant and the sixteenth letter, and is i)ro- 
nounced by closely shutting the lips and open- 
ing them suddenly with an explosive emission 
of breath, as in part, pop, prop. When an 
initial or a final, as in imp, play, it gives an 
abruptness of sound to the consonant next it. 
P, b, f, in, and v, arc all labial letters, and 
are convertible in various tongues. Ph, in 
representing the sounds of the Indian alpha- 
bets, is to be regarded as a simple aspirate as 
in up-hill, and not as an f, tliough this also 
occurs, in the Mahrati, where p’hul, Hindi, a 
flower becomes fool and pathar a stone, fattar. 
The Tamil letter p i— < represents ph, as well 
as b and bli. The letter p, therefore, is, in 
Eastern tongues, transmutable into f and b. 

PA, Sans., a prince or chief. 

PAAK, Duk., Guz., Hind. Shark’s fins. 

PAAK-MARAM or Camughu, Tam. Arcca 

catechu. 

PAAK SHENGERF, Duk. Cinnabar. 

PAAKl), I’am. Betel-nut, Areca-nut, or 
Penang-nut. 

PAAL, a land measure in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, ^ of a statute mile. 

PAAN, Hind. Rhus cotirius. 

PAARD, Dut. Horse. 

PAARLEN, Dut. Ik^arLs. 

PAB, Hind. A ferment for beer, &:c. 

PABBA, Mahr. Ghickrassia tabularis, A(U 

PABBASA CHETTU, Tel. Trichauius eri- 

>8, W.ifA., p, 14:i ; W. 111., p. 24. 
Common in the affluents of the Krishna in Ma- 
sulipatam. The same name is probably applied 
to Tamarix gallica. 

PABE, Hind. Of Chenab, Populus eiJiata. 

PABEYAN, Malay. Custom House. 

PABHA also Pubha, Mahr. Chicrassia 

tabularis. 

^ PABHI-HILLS, hills to east of Jlielam. 

PABKA, Hind. The copper receiver of a 
still, kept cool in water ; in this the spirit 
accumulates. 

PACE, the measure of the Romans. 

PACHA, Malaya. Aucklandia costus. Fal- 
conar. 

PACHAK, Hind. Aucklandia costus the 
* kutV and ‘ pachak’ of the natives of India; 
it is often called orris root in North-west 
India . — RayWs Manual, p. 618. 

PACHAKU, Tbl. Cinamomum iners Bein. 

PACHAN, Hind. Malcolmia strigosa. 

PACHETE HILLS. Length 106 mUes; 
breadth 95, lie between 22® 56', 23® 64', 85® 
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46', 87® 10'. imperfectly known. North pan 
described as marked by hills from 400 to GOO 
feet. About 23® 35', 85® 50,' a mountain con- 
jectured at from 2,o00 to 3,000 feet. Near 
the centre of district, some hills about 900 feet. 
Formation generally primitive, of either granite 
gneiss, or sienite. Coal is found near Jeria, 
23® 44', 86° 25' ; and iron-ore exists at a short 
distance. The chain unites the north extremi- 
|*tics of the west and cast ghauts, and forms tlio 
base of the triangle on wliich rests the table- 
land of South India. By the Moguls, the 
country to tlie north was called Iliudoostan, 
and that to the south the Deccan. 

PACHCllA, Tel. Yelloiv ; green ; hence 
Pachcha adavi molla, Jasminum chrysan- 
themum, It., Vol. i, p. 99. J. revolutuni, IF. 
Ic. 1258, Sans, llema pushpika, W., 979. 

Pad) ell a hotuku, or Bottu kiiru chettu, Cor- 
dia |X)lygama, It., Vol. i, p. 594. 

Pachcha chatnanti, or Cliamanti, (■lirysan- 
themum roxbiirgliii. Deaf. Pyrethriuii indi- 
cum, It., Vol. iii, p. 436. Yellow variety. 

Pachcha janumu, Crotalaria, sp. Sans. Sa- 
napuslipa, IF., 827. 

Pachcha jonna, Tel. Sorghum vulga re, Pers. 

var. 

Paehchnku chettu. Cinnamomum iners, 
Rei}iw.\ W. Tc., 122, 130; Kheede, Vol.i, 
p. 57. This name has been assigned on 
inspection of the leaves sold in the bazaar 
under the Telugu name, which have all tlie 
appearance of those of the wild cinnamon tree. 

Padioha manu ? Tel. Conocarpus acumina- 

tus, Roaih . ; Moyle. 

Pachcha mula goranta or mulu goraiita. 
Barleria prionitis, L. ; R., Vol. iii, p. 36; W, 
Ic., 452 ; Rheede, Vol. ix, p, 41, Sans. Ku- 
rantakah, W., p. 232. 

Pachcha nirulli. Allium tuberosum, 

Vol. ii, p. 141. Sans. Latarkah, W., 716. 
Common at Vizagapatam. 

Pachchani padmamu. Tel. Nelumbium, 

N. luteum, the only -yellow specifes, is a native 
of N. America. The name may refer to a 
poetical or mythological kind. 

Pachcha pedda goranta,- Lawsonia alba, 
Lam. So called perhaps from its property of 
staining the skin, and to distinguish it from 
various species of Barleria. 

Pachcha pesulu, or pesulu, Phaseolus mungo, 
B., PbZ. iii, 2 >. 292, a. chlorospermus. Green 
gram or harya mung. 

Pach chari, Dalbergia paniculata, JB., Vol* 
iii, p. 277 ; Cor., jp. 114 ; W. # A., 819. 
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pAOH0in>A. 

Paclicha vadambarani, Justicia dehtata, 
Klein^ J. ecbolium, V\:^\ lUuede^ VoL ii, 

p, 20m . 

Pachcha vasa, Acorns $p. ? 

Pachcha vatti veru, Aiidropogfm sp. 

Pachcha yava, or Yava, Hordcuin hexasti- 
chon, L. : lim, Vol, i, />. 358. Sans. Syti. of 
Tokma “ Unripe barley,” W., p. 3S6. 

Pachcha yirugudu, Dalbcrgia, sp, A species 
with orange or grcenisli flowers, perhaps I). 
riinosa, llm ? The Sans. Syn. is Kapila. This 
word as well as Pachcha both signify yellow' »r 
greenish color, TF., p. 188. 

PACIII, or Nachu, Illyxa octandra, liicli. 
Vallisneria oct., 11.^ Vol. hi, p. 752. 

PACIII, lIiNn, Saccliarnui officinarum. 

PAGHI KALU, Tam. Emerald. 

PACJTIMAN, Tkl. Conocarpus acurnina- 
tus, lio.vb. ; Rople, properly pachha mami. 

PACIII MANU, properly jiach’cha manii 
Anogeissus acumiiiatus, Wall. — Conocarpus ac. 
li. ii, 433.— IE. and A. 077. 

PACHISI, II INI). An Indian game, played 
with cowry-shells on a board or cloth. The 
game is usually played by four persons, each 
of whom is supplied with four wooden or ivory 
cones, which are called “ got,” and are of dii- 
Icreut colours for distinction. Victory consists 
in getting these four pieces safely thi’ough all 
the squares of each rt^ctanglo into the vacant 
place in the centre, — the difliculty being, that 
the adversaries take uji in the same way as 
pieces are taken at backgammon. Moving is 
regulated by throwing “ cowries,” whose aper- 
tures falling uppermost or not, alTect the amount 
of the throw by certain fixed rules. — Tr. Hind.y 
Vol. ii, p. 8. 

PACITMARlir. A plateau in the Iloshanga- 
had district, round which the Cliauradeo data 
Pa liar and Dhupgarh hills stand sentinel ; it is 
about 3,500 feet high, or 2,500 feet above the ! 
plain in which Sohagpur lies ; and its average j 

degrees lower than tliat of the valley. There ! 
are some iiitercisting ancient temples at Pach- 
marhi. The jungles lying all about the b«ase 
of the range bear the same name, and are 
very dense to the East and West of it, tlmugh, 
having a great pvofasion of fine timber, do not 
apparently furnish beams of equal scantling 
with those situated on a lower level. ' The 
difficulties to be contended w'ith in clearing a 
path for the transport of the timbers to the 
Kanban are very great : and that stream, even 
in the monsoon, presents so many rocky barriers, 
ii-s to render it doubtful whetlicr the beams 
could even then he navigated in rafts to Kamp- 
loe ; and the expense of land carriage w'ould 
put the obtaining of beams from this source 
out of the question. 

PACIIUNDA, Mar. Capparis divaricata. 
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PACHYRHIZUS A^GULATtrS. 

PACHONTI, Hind., Maleal. Isonandra 
acuminata, Lindl. 

PACHRANGI, Hind., a kind of sugar cane. 
PACHUKQ, or pachaka. Sans. He who 
cooks ; from puch, to cook. 

PACIIUNA. 

PACHWAl, an intoxicating liquor forming 
an item to revenue. 

PACMWANSA, Hind., a small w'cdge in a 
plough. 

PACITYCOKTD- E, i\ family of insects, of the 
I Order Ilemiptera, wdiicli may be thus shown, 
OiiDEK Ilemiptera, TAnn. 

* Fitm. Pachycorifhc, Dali. Alydiis, Fahr. 

C^intuo, jiumot Sere. \Fa7tt. Sttmoceplialidi©, 
Gall idea, /jap. l)aU, 

Fam. Eurygasterida3,/)flr/^. Leptocorisa, Latr. 

Trigoiiosonia, Lmh )/*V/7)i. Coreidas, Stetih. 
Fani. Plataspidne, I)all. Rhopalus, SchiU. 

Coptosoma, Xr//). Fam. Lygajidro, Westw, 

Fam. Tlalytlidco, Dali. J^ygajus, Fahr, 

Ifalys, Fahr. Rliyparoclironius, 

Fam. l^*ntetamidLe, St, Fam. Aradidte. Wlk, 
JVntatonia, Olive. Piestosoma, Lap. 

Catacanthus, Spiti. Fayn. Tiiigidu?, Wlk. 

Rhnpbigaster, Lap. Calloniana, Wlk. 

Fam. Edcsaidie, Dali. Fam. ('imicidto, Wlk, 

Aspong()])iis, Lap. binicx, Lirm. 

Tesseratoiiia, Lep. cfc Fam. Reduviidie, Steph. 

Serv. Pirat<?a, Bnrm. 

Cyclopelta, A m. d* SWv Acantliiispis, A ?n. Serv* 

Fam. Phyllocephalidno, Fam. Hydronietridw, 

Dali, Le/iehm 

Pliyllocepimla, Lap. Ptiloniera, Am. ^rv. 

Fam. Mictidas, DnlL Fam. N'epidie, Leaoh, 

Mictis, Leach. Jkdostonia, Latr. 

(!rino(;erus, 1iut*m. Xepa, Lhm. 

Fam. Aniroscelidic, Dali. Fam. A'otonectidas 
liCptoHCtdis, jMp. Stephm 

Scriiielha, Spin. Notonceta, Z/rtW. 

Fam. Alydidie, Dali. ('orixa, GeoJ/'. 

PAGMYMA COCOS. 

Tsein-a-pho ta-roup, Bmew. | ruhling, Chin. 

This fungus, is used in Chilia as .a diet article 
and as a medicine. It ot;curs in the form of large 
tub<*rs, varying in size np to a pock* measure, has 
a corrugated, blackish-hrown-skin, and consist- 
ing internally of a hard starchy substance, of a 
white colour but sometimes tinged with pale red 
or brow'll, especially to w'ards the outside. They 
are found connected wdth living fir plantations 
or on tlie sites of old ones, and they are exported 
tt) India and elsewhere, as China root Fu-shin, 
is another kind mentioned in bhoks. It occuw 
in many parts of China, in Japan and in Shan- 
tung and in S. Carolina, where it is called 
Indian Br^ad. In China it is ground up, mix- 
ed w'ith rice flour, and made into small square 
cakes which are hawked about all hut in the 
early morning. They are regarded as benefi- 
cial in dyspeptic complaints. — Itev. Dr. Fre~ 
deri.ck Porter Smithy m.b., Medical Missionary • 
Chinese Mat, Med. Sec Smilax, Chinensis. 

PACHYRHIZUS ANGULATUS, see DoU- 
chos. 
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PAoiFiGodBAN, . ■ . :PAeOTO•<)cauK.'^'^ 

i ' ' : : PACHYGLOSSiE, see Chameleons. common tongue do exist, but there the number 

J PACIFIC OCEAN. The western Pacific words common to such directs and to the 
^ : is fiUed with the innumerable islands of the h^'^guages of the Archipelago, is so trifling that 
X' Eastern Archipelago. The Islands of the East refutes at once the notion of a common orU 

Pacific extend from the eiist of New Guinea and Malay, the mast familiar words for 

the Philippines, to within two thousand five him- head, the shoulder, the face, a limb, a hair 

dred miles of the western coast of America, brother, house, elephant, the sun, the 

and from about the 22° of north to the 47® of speak, and to talk, are all Sanskrit. In 

^ south latitude. The languages spoken over Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes words for the head, 
this vast area arc, probably, nearly as numcr- shoulders, tlie throat, the hand, the face, 
ous as the islands themselves. * Tlic language father, brother, son, daughter, woman, house, 
with variatioas, is spoken by the same race of bufialo, eleidiant, with synonymes for the hog 
men from the Fiji group west to Faster Island ^ke sun, the moon, the sea, and a 

eastward, and from the Sami wich island north, mountain. In the language of Bali, the name 
to the New Zealand islands south. It has been the sun in most familiar use is Sanskrit, and 

called the Poljnicsian. The. whole iiuinber of ^ word ol the same language is the only one in 

. Malayan words in tlie Maori dialect of the ^kr tlie numeral ten. It is on the same 
Polynesian, as they arc exhibited in Williams’ principle that Mr. Crawfurd accounts for the 
Dictionary, only amoiinb to 85. Mr. Craw- sknilar class of Malayan words 

furd in hi.s Malay (Inim. and Die,., Vol. i, I the Tagala of the Philippine although the 
• p. 7, considers that a certain connexion of ' whole number of Malayan words docs not ex- 
more or less eixtent exists between most of onc-filtieth part ot the language. Hea<], 

the languages which prevail from JMadagascar brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, leather, child, 
to Easter Islands in the Pacific, and from For- rain, to speak, to die, to give, to 

mosa, on the coast of China to New Zealand. b)ve, are examples. Some personal pronouns are 
: Thus, over 200 degrees of longitude and f«nnd in the Polynesian dialects, where, in a vo- 
' seventy of latitude, or over a fifth part of the cabulary of live tlioiisarid words, a hundred Ma- 
earth’a surface. In this are innninerable islands I btyan terms do not exist. A sentence of Malay 
of the Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to j be constructed without the assistance of 
New Guinea, the groat group of the l>hilip- i Jiivauese words, or of Javanese without the help 
pines, the Islands of the North and South Malay words. Idiese two languages can be 
Pacific, and Madagascar. It is inhabited by written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
many different and distinct raises of men, as without a word ot Sanskrit or Arabic, dhe 
the Malayan, the brown Polynesian, the insu- Malay and Javanese, although a large projior- 
lar negro of several varieties, and the African of tlieir words he in common, are distinct 
of Madagascar. Of these, the state of civili- languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
vation is so various that some are abject savagc;s, nu'uts are extrinsic and unessential. When 
while others luivc made a resj)ectahlc progress ^bi.s tost is a])plied to the Polynesian languages 
in the useful arts, and have even attained some we find an (opposite result. A sentence in the 
knowledge of letters, lie is of opinion that Taliitan can be written in words 

the leading race in the Areliljielago is one and common to both, and without the help of one 
the same, hut the lanmiage.s are" many, with word of the Malayan which they contain, just 
more or less intermixture of some principal ^ sentence ot Welsh or Irish can be con- 
oncs throughout. In Borneo, he says, there sf^ucted without the help of Latin, although of 
are at least 40 languages ; in Celebes and its fbis language tlujy contain, at leiist, as large a 
islands at least 10 ; in 1-lores (> ; in Snmhawa p*’uportion ot words as the Maori or Taliitan do 
3 ; in Sumatra and its islands not fewer than Malayan. l\Tr. Crawfurd is of opinion that 
10 ; and even in civilized Java with its islands, ^be .Malay and Javanese languages furnish the 
3. It is the same in the Pliilippine islands, «tock of the widespread words which are com- 
and in Lucon alone, there are three. He says so many tongues in the Archipelago and 

that in the Eastern Archipelago, no languages which have been chiefly derived from the lan- 
cxist derived from a common stock, or standing c?*ingcs of the two most civilized and adventu- 
to each other in the relation of sistcrhootl, nations ot the Archipelago — the Malays 
as Italian, Spanish and Frencli, do to each and Javanese, and he uses the word Malayan 
other ; or as Gaelic does ti» Irish, or Armorican Ibr ivliatever is common to these two people, 
to Welsh, or Scotch to English. Tlie only The history of the nations along the southern 
dialects that exist are of the Malay and Java- borders of Asia, has in every era exercised some 
nese languages, hu,t they consi.st of little more influence on the Archipelago, and the impor- 
than difterences iu proiiimcialion, or the more tance of the international influences of the 
or less frequeul^j^e of a few words. In the Archipelago itself, may be supposed from the 
Polynesian alone, real dialects of a circumstance that while some writers have 
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derive*^ Malayan cmlization from an original 
source in Menangkabau, others have referred 
it to Java, and others to Celebes, whilst two 
of the ablest, Mr. Marsden and Mr. Crawfurd 
have, as will have been seen above, busied 
themselves in endeavouring to exhume a 
great nation whose civilization preceded the 
Javanese, the Malayan, and the liugis, and 
impressed itself more or less not only on 
the Archipelago but over all Polynesia. In 
the Pacific ocean, a westerly current fills 
die whole breadth of the tropical zone, from the 
coast of America to that of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago. The cold Peruvian stream 
flows with great rapidity along the shores of 
Chili and Peru, and takes a westerly direction 
oil reaching the neighbourhood of the line. 
It has everywhere a remarkably low tem- 
perature comparative to tlic latitude. After 
the current has assumed a westerly direction, 
its mean temperature does not exceed 20*5® U., 
but as it advances towards the wi?st, hs tem- 
perature gradually rises to 27® or 28® R. On 
tlie western banks of the Pacific, the equatorial 
stream divides into several hranclies. Part 
of its waters flow U) tlm south, a greater quan- 
tity penetrates through the channels of the 
south Asiatic Archipelago, into the Indian 
Ocean, the remainder turns to the North-cast, 
on the confines of the Cliinesc sea, leaves the 
eastern coast of tlie Japanese Islands and then 
spreads its warm waters under the influence of 
nortli -westerly winds over the northern part of 
the Pacific. Then the Japanese stream plays 
here the same part as the (?ulf stream in tlie 
Atlantic and exerts a similar, tliongh less 
mighty influence, over the climate of the west 
coast of America as it is neither so large nor 
so warm and having to traverse a wider ocean, 
in higher latitudes, naturally loses more of its 
heat during the passage. No trace of a writ- 
ten character has been found in the wide extent 
of the islands of the Pacific. IMost of them 
arc, probably, too ■small to have lurnislied a 
population, at once sutHciently numerous and 
concentrated, to generate the amount of civi- 
lization requisite for the purpose. In the great 
islands of New Zealand, with their comparative- 
Ij energetic race of inhabitants, the discovery 
of letters would, most probably, have been 
made, a& among some rude nations of Sumatra, 
had the civilization necessary not been preclud- 
ed by the absence, as in the smaller islands, of 
the larger animals for labour, and of all the 
cereal grasses for food. Otaria stelleri, the 
sea lion of Steller, is found on all the coasts 
and islands of the Pacific,' from 51® N. lat, to 
the extreme south, but chiefly in Prebelow 
Island St. Georges. It is hunted by the 
Aleuth, who use its tawny bristled hide for a 
boat covering and articles of clothing. Va- 
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su, in the Fiji islands, although translated 
“ nephew”, does' not imply a mere rela- 
tionship, but a peculiar right, descending tp 
chiefs fi'om their mother, to demand from other 
districts, often (as in this case) of superior 
political power, property of any kind as pre- 
sents. In this sense it does not, therefore, 
admit of a simple translation. — CraufurcTs 
JIalai/ Grain, and Dic.^ Vol. i, pp. 1-I4I ; Afr. 
Loyan in Journal Indian Archipelayo from 
1848 to 1858, p. 774; I/artwiy; Captedn 
Elphinsione Erslcine^s Jslanda of the Western 
Pacific, p. 448. See Archipelago, India. 

PACKIIAN BED, Hind., of Kangra, A root 
obtained from Thibet, believed to be an antidote 
for opium, and used as such in cases of iwisoning 
by that drug, either in powder, in doses of 16 
grains, or in infusion. — Cat. Ex. 

PACKING MATERIALS. The leaves of 
the l^indamis, of the Bauhinia hhojputra, and 
B. raeemosa arc so used, also those of the Pan- 
dauus. 

PA-CO-TTU-HUET-IIIAM, Chin. Star Anise, 
Illicium anisatum, 

PACORU8. See Greeks of Asia. 

PACOURYNVA. Sec Clusiacea*. 

PA 1) A , B u K at . M ercury . 

PADyEl, an ancient pastoral people tributa- 
ry to Darius supposed to have been somewhere 
in India, and on the banks of the Ganges, 
who according to Herodotus, (Thalia iii, c. lift,) 
cat their aged relatives, sec Batta. 

PADAH, see Varnha mihira. 

PA-DAING, Btikm. ITcrbertianum. 
PA-DAINGKYETTHWON, Bitkm. Scilla 

indica, Itoxh. 

PA-DAING-PIIYU, Burm. Datura alba. 

Humph. 

PADAL, Patliadi, Pardhan or Desai is a 
Gone! tribe who are the bards Ar religious coun- 
cellors of the iijDper classes of Gonds. Fi*om 
ihcjsc has sprung a half caste tribe, "who speak 
Maratlia, and occupy themselves in spinning 
thread and playing on wind iiistriimeiits. 

PADAL or Sarnmu, IItxd., Bignonia suaveo- 
Icns. 

P AD AR A, Hind., of Ravi. Coriaria nepa- 
lensis. 

PADALHI, an uinhellifer, the root of which 
is used. 

PADALLI, lIixD. Ileracleum, sp. 

PAD A LON, a country lower than the earth. 

PADAM is the term by which the race^ de- 
signate themselves, whom the Assamese name 
Bor andBorAbor. The lk)r occupy tlie moun- 
tains to the north -of the Brahmaputra river, in 
about lat. 27® 12' N., and long. 94 to 97® E., on 
the west or right bank of the Dihong river, on 
the southern face of the Himalayas on the borders 
of Thibet and China. They dwell to the south 
of the Bor Abor and their chief town isMembu. 
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Higher up are the Bor Abor, whose capital is 
Semong, of about 300 houses, they are polyan- 
drous, it being not uncommon for ^n Abor 
woman to have two husbands, brothers, living 
under one roof. They do not eat beef, but 
hunt, and eat the flesh of, the buffalo. They 
are more powerful than the Bor. Their bache- 
lors live in the Morang, a large building in the 
centre of the village for the reception of strang- 
ers, and in this ciwtom they resemble some of j 
the Archipelago races. They s}icrifit5e to deities j 
of the woods and hills. Numbers of these 
people are also found on tlic sliores of the tAVo 
great , northern branches of tlie Ih’ahmaputra 
river. When first known they made periodical 
.descents on the plains. Bor means tribute, hence 
Abor free from tribute, and tlie Padani are so 
arranged, into the payers of and non-i>ayers of 
tribute. They carry bows and arrows some of 
which are poisoned. 'J'heir dress is made of the 
bark of the Udbal tree.* Bor is also said to mean 

great,” and avc find the term of Bor Khampti 
employed. The Bor Abor is the more distant, 
the more independent and stronger portion. 
The Bor Abor lie on tlie higher hills and 
the similarity of their language to the Abor 
is not known. Considerable numbers of 
these people are also found on the shores of the 
two great northern branches of the Brahma- 
putra river. The Bor Abor race dwell on the 
north of the Abor, occuiiying the mountains on 
the north of the Brahmaputra river in lat. 28° 
N. and long. 9«5° E. to the west of the Dibong 
river. The British government make money- 
payments to the Bor Abor, Dophia, Meri and 
Aka, to abstain from levying black mail in 
Assam. — TndUux Annals ; Latkam^s Desci'iptive 
Ethnolo(/ij ; Aitchisoa, See Abor, India. 

PADAM, Hind., nho Padma, Sans. Nelum- 
bium spccio.su 111 , Willd, 

PADAM or Pajjn, Hind. PruniLs pad us or. 
Gerasus puddum. This cdierry tree grows to no 
very great height ; w^xmI reddish, soft, light, 
subject to Avorms, splits if exposed to the sun, 
coarse-grained ; used by zemindars for ordinary 
housebuilding and for agricultural implements; 
bears S. bitter fruit.- Po.u^elfs Hand-hook^ Vol. 
i, 541. 

PADAN x\RAM, see Babel. 

PADANG ISLANDS, seven in number, lie 
on tlie west coast of Snmutra. 

PADANG, Malay. A plant, probably the 
Pandanus odoratissimus, used in the Archipela- 
go for making mats. 

PADAR — Anemone obtusiloha. 

' PADARI, Tel. Bignonia suaveolens, Iloxh, 

PADA-VALLI also Pada-kelengoo, Maleal. 
Clypea burmaimi . 

PADAVALUM, Malfal. Tricosanthes cu- 
cumerina, Linn^ 

PADA-V^A, Maleal. Morinda umbellata. 
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PADAVETTU, see Hindoo, 

PAD BAHERA, Hind. A mushroom of 
the Panjab, is said to produce insensibility.^ 
PowelVs Hand-d)ook^ Vol, i, p. 381. 

PAD-DAING-PHU, Bdbm. Datura fastuos-i 
ilfi7Z., lloxh. 

PADDAM, Hind. Cei*asus puddum, Pru. 
nus puddum, bird cherry. 

PAD-DAN, Burm:. In Amherst, a timber 
used for making drums and musical instru- 
ments. It is a kind of red sanders wood 

Cat. Kr. 1851 . 

PADDA-NELLA-KURA, Tel. Premna 
latifVilia. 

PADDA PATSEROO, Tel. Mimosa pro- 
cera. 

PADDT, Malay. Rice in busk. 

PADDI, Gond., Mjiak. Sus indicus, Schinz. 

PADDICARA, Tel. Alum. 

PADDICARUM, Tam. Alum. 

PADDLING CRABS, see Crabs. 

PAD DMA, see Krishna, Naniam, Serpent. 

PADDU-KAI, Tam., Bed. 

PADDY, Anqlo-Malay. 

IJhatt, Guz., Hind. 1 Oryza saliva, Lat. 

l*adi, Matay. Nellu, 'I'ah. 

Unhusked rice, Eno. j Vadlu, Tkl. 

PADDY BIRDS, an egret ; so named from 
paili, Malay rice, because they often seek rice 
fields. See Birds, (’ranes. 

FADDY-FIELD DEER of Ceylon is the Axis 
oryzus of Kelaart. 

FADE NARRAYAN, Tam. Poinciaua 
data. • 

PADEWAHKAN. The trade with New 
Guinea and the Eastern Islam Is, (commonly 
called the Bugis trade) and the Trepang fishery 
on the North Coast of Australia, are carried on 
chiefly in vessels called Padewalikan.” Tliese 
leave Macassar and the other parts of Celebes, 
for the Eastern Islands during the westerly 
monsoon, returning with the south-east trade 
wind. 

PADEEN, a race dwelling near the Indus, 
whom Herodotus describes as hunters, and 
eating raw flesh, it is most probable he luwl 
beard of tlie class termed Pardi, the hunters 
and foAvlers to this day of India, but whose 
abode, like their occupation, is unrestricted. — 
Tod'S Travels, p. 1 47. 

PADI, Tam., Karn. In Madras a measure of 
capacity, =^th of a marcal, containing 93’ 752 
cubic inches or about 3 lb. 6 oz. of water. 

PADIVIL KOLOM, a round tank of Cey- 
lon of great dimensions. 

PADIL, also Purrul, Mar. Stereospermiun 
suaveolens. 

PADKA, the engraving of the soles of two 
feet, on the top of a tombstone, to mark the 
tomb or samdi of a Gosain. It is also called 
Charnpad. 
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PAD KI TOOR, Hind* Cajanus indicns, 

PADLU, Hinp. Marlia bcgoniRilia. 

PADMA. The zostcra, a sea weed of the 
eastern seas : sj^cies of Padma and Sargas- 
sum are met with in the eastern seas. — CoU 

liiigiroorL 

i>ADMA-WAN, the sacred lily lake of the 

liindoos. 

PADMINI, daughter of TTainir Sank, the 
Cliolion rajah of Ceylon, in the 13th century, 
j^he was very beautiful, and was married to 
Bhini-si, uncle of the young prince Lakuni-si 
of Chitor, and protector of the kingdom dur- 
ing his minority. In 1275 Bliim-si was lured 
into the camp of Alla-ud-din, w'ho had con- 
(hiotcd a long unsuccessful siege and there made 
])risoMer, but was promised release il’ he would 
deliver uj) Padmini. Padinini, after consulta- 
tion, feigned compliance, and was sent out with 
soven hundred covered litters, eatdi of wliich 
cont.aine<l an armed Avarrior. At the last 
interview allowed to the husband and wife, 
Bliim-si escaped under the cover of the war- 
and Alla-ud-din retired, lie returned 
however in a.d. 1 303,and the Mewar people des- j 
pairing of success, rcsoivtid on the rite of 
Joliar. In this all their wives to the nuinher 
nf several thousands iverc led to subterranean 
fires, Padmini closing the train. Her name is 
hallowed in llajimt song, her beauty, a(?com- 
plishments, and destruction. 

PA DMO-GOOLANCHA; Beno. Coccnius 
tomentosus. 

l\\DOMAN, Malay. A Compass : the word is 
ah«Mvrit,ten Padinnan, Paiidonian, Pandunian. 

PADOUK, liuini. T*ter()carj)us dalbcrgi- 
oides, also Pterocarpus indicus. Padouk 
affords a fine timber lor many jnirposes, and 
from its large size and even texture has been 
brought into general notice. Several experi- 
mcnt*s have been made in the ordnance depart- 
ment of Madras to ascertain its fitness for gun 
carriages. As a substitute for teak, sliould it 
be found to answer for the above stated and 
other purposes, it would be valuable, and 
from its large size, its even grain, rendering it 
susceptible of a high polish, and beauty of 
colour and pattern, it appears to be well suited 
to the manufacture of articles of furniture. 

PADOUK TOUNG KHA GAT,Burm. Ptero- 
carpus. 

PADRI, ait Indian term given to the reli- 
gious teachers, of all faiths, to the protestant and 
romish clergymen, and in Sumatra to the 
mahomedan teachers of Achin. These last are 
chiefly Malays of tlie Mcnangkabao States, of 
the interior of Sumatra, who for many years op- 
posed the advance of the Dutch, but are now 
chiefly congregated in Achin, aa the last hope 
of thcii- race. 


PitONXA ARBOREA. 

PADRI, Tam., Malayal., the Bignonia 
chelonoidcs tree, which is about twenty feet 
long and eight inches in diameter ; it produces 
a small white flower in shape like the fusca, 
or rather the snow-drop, which has a most 
powerful fragrance, they are prescribed in 
infusion as a cooling driiik in fevem. The 
leaves, if steeped in a portion of lime-juice, 
make a most grateful and cooling drink. This 
is one of the sacred trees, and considered the 
property of the pagoda ; and the flowers are held' 
sacred for the pui’i^osc of decorating the dancing- 
girls’ heads on days of ceremony. — Eclt/e, M. ^ 
C. See Padari, also Padri maram. 

PADRIAR, Hind. Bauhiiiia variegata. 

PADRI MARUM, Tam. Stereospermum 
suaveolciis, also Maleal. Bignonia chclonoides. 

PADRI UN, Hjnd. Eheodendron Roxburghi. 

PADSHAH, Hjnd., Peiis.' A king, equiva- 
lent to the Arabic sultan ; Padshahi, royal, 
Padshah-Zada a prince. 

PADSHAIIPLJR, a town of the Delhi district 
in the North-west Pnwinccs. 

PADSHAH SALKP, a coniinercial term for 
a drug lately imp»>rted from Bombay into Eng- 
land. Its source is unknown and supposed by 
Dr. Bird wood to be the root Asparagus adscen- 
deiis. 

PADUA GURUWA. A small community 
of untraced origin in the mountains of Uda- 
kind, in western Uvah, in Ceylon, who profess 
mahomedanism, but conform to Kandyan cus- 
toms, Ten. 

PADUANG, Malay, ti*«ading vessels in the 
Archipelago. 

PADLJL, iVlAU, Stercos]>ermiim chclonoides, 
Bignonia, siiaveolens, lio.vh. 

PADIINA, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

PADVALAM, Maleal. Trichosanthes cucu- 
merina. ^ 

PAD-WASSAL, Hind. .Allium cepa. 

PAD-ZAHR, Pehs. Bezoar stone. 

Vj¥jy Btjhm. Corypha umbraculifera, also 
C. taliera. ? 

IVEDERIA F/EITDA, Linn.,W. ^A. Boxb. 

Psychotria, volphilis, Roa'h. 

Apocynum fatidum, Burm. 
Gandlio-bhadhuli, Bknu. | Savirela chettu Tbl. 
Gandhali, Hini>. 

Growls in Bengal and Peninsular India. It 
has a fectid smell and the roots arc used as an 
emetic. 

PAE-JAMA, Hjnd. Trowsers. 

P^EONIA ARBOREA. These beautiful 
flowering plants, the herbaceous species of 
which are so generally cultivated in England, 
and thrive best in the conservatories, are not 
known in Western India. Of the other spe- 
cies, P. brownii and P. californica are re- 
markable for being the only species inhabiting 
America ; they are natives of California and of 
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P^NIA HOtJTAK. 

'C&iB country to the northward, tind have little 
beauty : the first exists in English gardens, hut 
is extremely rare. The rest of the genus con- 
sists entirely of European and Asiatic plants, 
which, according to De Candolle, form fifteen- 
species ; but there can be no doubt that the 
greater part of these supposed species are mere 
varieties, chiefly of P. officinalis, P. alhiilora, 
P. tenuifolia, and P. peregrina. All these 
plants are liable to produce ilowei's, wluch, by 
the conversion of their numerous stamens 
into petals, arc generally extremely beautiful : 
they have, however, no smell, or not an agreeable 
one. Being quite hardy, growing readily in 
any kind of soil, and easily multiplied, either 
by seeds or by division of the roots, they arc 
generally favourites in gardens. All the species 
have an acrid jiHncij^Ie concentrated in their 
roots and seeds, which are accordingly emetic 
and cathartic in moderate doses. They were 
formerly in great repute as a medicine ; and 
Dioscorides, whose llatopia probably both 
P. officinalis and P. peregrina, gives no fewer 
than sixteen names, by which it was known. — 
Hiddell ; Emj, Cyc. 

PiEONIA COllALLINA. Ud-Salap, TIind- 
The Poeonia of Dioscorides. Its root occurs as 
irregular, flattened, woody masses, with a brow- 
nish epidermis and flbrous with numerous fis- 
ures radiating from the centre. It is used by 
natives for weakness, palpitation and asthma, 
and to fasten round the neck of children to pre- 
vent asthma. Hoot believed to ho aiitispasmodic 
and to stimulate the secretion of milk and 
menses. It is said to become more efficacious 
the longer it is kept. — FoivelVs Hand^boolc, 
Vol. i,p. 325. 

P-®ONIA MOUTAN is a shrub, of which 
several varieties, 'with beautiful wlvitish flo'^vers 
fitained with pink, are now in British gardens. 
Of these the most showy is that called P. jmpa- 
veracea, which Inuj a broad crimson stain at the 
base of each petal. If grown on tlie north side 
of a wall, or in a situation where it is but little 
exposed to the sun in the early part of the day, 

. this species will bean the open air of England 
without protection : but it sprouts so early in 
the spring, if exposed to the sun, that it is very 
liable to he cut off by the late frosts of Eng- 
land. It is a native of China and is abundant. 
On the road, says Fortune I met a number 
of coolies, each carrying two baskets filled with 
moutans (tree-pseonies) in full flower, which 
were being taken to the markets for sale. When 
I reaefhed the gardens I Ibund many of the 
plants in full bloom, and certainly extremely 
handsome. The purple and lilac-coloured kinds 
were particularly striking. One, a very dwarf 
kind, and apparently a distinct species, had 
finely cut leaves, and flowers of a dark velvety 
pur pie, like the Tuscany rose of our gardens.. 


i 

This the Chinese call the “ black” xnoutan, and 
I believe it is the same which Dr. Xindley has 
described in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society, and named Pseonia atro-sanguinea 
Another kind, called the “ tse,” or purple, hai 
I double flowers of a large size; this is probabl 
tlie variety reported to have 1,000 petals, and 
which is said to exist only in the garden of the 
emperor. The tliird is called the “ Ian ” or 
blue ; this is a lilac variety, with flowers of the 
colour of Wistaria sinensis. There are otlicra 
of various shades of purple, perfectly distinct 
from those, and equally fine. The double whites 
are also numerous and handsome. The largest 
of these Dr. Lindley has named P. globosa, but 
tliere are -four or five others nearly as large and 
double. Some of them have a slight lilac 
which gives a richness to the colour. The most 
expensive is one called “ wang,” or yellow, by 
the Chinese : it is a straw-coloured variety, 
rather pretty, but not so handsome as some of 
the others.' — Fortunes* Wanderinys^ p. 321. 

PiEPOL, Sing II. Carica papaya, Linn, 

PAKHOO, Malea^l. Dolichos sinensis. 

PAET Til AN, Spathodea stipulata, Wall, 

PAEUK-XU-S1M(), a river tliat enters the 
Baikal lake from south-east. 

PAFLU, Hind. Marsilca quadrifolia. 

PAG ATI, Hind., Mauk. State soldiers, 
houseliold troo[)s. 

PAGADAPU CIIETTU or Errapurugudu, 
Tel. 

Molantliosa rhamuoides, Itl, — W> Te. 

riiylbintlius vitis idma, B. iii, (H<5. 

1'. retieiilatiis, Pair. — Jiheede, v, 44. 

The same name is also given to some other 
sp. with rod berries as P. turbinatus, &c., ami 
likewise to Sethia Iiidica, the Telugu name of 
which Hoxh. assigns to M. turbinata. 

PAGADA TIGE, Tel. Literally “ Coral- 
twdner,” syn. Vidruma, W. 

I^AGAN, a Burmese town. Captain Yule 
found the details of the architecture at Pagan 
in Burmah of liindoo origin ; and it is known 
that Anoratha, or Anoratha Saumen, when he 
established buddhism in Pagan, built all its 
pagodas and temples after the exact models 
of th(;3c then existing in Thatung, or Satiing, 
of the same size, and in the same order. Such 
is tlie testimony of Talaing tradition, and he 
believes of Tailing history. The name of this 
town is also written Paghan and it was a royal 
city about a.d. 700. 

' The Gauda-Palen is a buddhist temple at 
Paghan, signifies the throne of Gaudama. 
Height 180 feet. It is cruciform in plan. B 
is very conspicuous in approaching Paghan from 
the southward. Gauda-palen has numerous 
pinnacles and a tall central spire, it is seen 
glistening with its white stucco like plaster, for 
down the Irrawaddy river, rising like a dim 
vision -of Milan catdiedral. It is compact in 
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PAGHXnjjAMALLr. 

structure and elevated in proportion to its bulk. 
It has a massive basement with porches and 
rising above in a pyramidal gradation of ter- 
races crowned by a spire “ htee.” From the 
top of the terrace, just below the spire, 
is a fine prospect of the vast field of mined 
temples stretching north-cast and south-west. 

The “ Ananda,” temple, another buddhist 
temple of Paghan, is supposed to have been 
built about the time of the Norman conquest. 
Ananda means the “ Infinite” and hence it 
gees by the name of the infinite temple. The 
plan of the building is a square of nearly two 
hundred feet, having on each side a projecting 
vestibule which converts it into a perlect Greek 
cross. These vestibules are lower in perpendi- 
cular height than the body of tlie temple, which 
rises to 35 feet in two piers of windows. Above 
this, rise six successive terraces, diiniiiisbi ng as 
they ascend, connected by carved converging 
roofs, the last terrace just affoijUJing .s])aee 
enough for the spire wdiich crowns the edifice. 
The gilded htee caps the whole at a height of 
108 feet ahove the ground. The outer corridor 
is roofed with a continuous flying buttress, 
abutting on to the massive outer walls. 

“ Thaipinyvi,” or omniscient, is the second 
great temple of Paghan and is stated to have 
been built about a.d. 1100. It forms a massy 
square edifice of 200 feet on each side, rising 
to a height of 210 feet from the ground. 
The characteristic of the “ Thai piny u” is the 
elongation of the building, before any considera- 
ble diminution of spread takes plfice, and also 
the position of the principal shrine which stands 
high above the ground. There is first a spaci- 
ous two storied basement similar to that of the 
Ananda, then two receding terraces, but here 
the usual gradation is interrupted. The third 
terrace instead of rising by terraces, like the 
others, projects at one leap aloft to a height 
of some fifty feet in a truly massive and 
stupendous cubical donjon elongated again, at 
the top by a renewal of the pyramidal grada- 
tion of terraces and the usual culminating 
spire. See India, Karen, Kocch, Yau. 

PAGAN TRIBE, see Joboka, Malay. 

PAGARA MALI, Tam. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

PA GAU GYEE, also Paga-tlieing, Burm. 
Alpinia nutans, Roxh, 

PAGGER, Jav. a bamboo enclosure. 

PAGGI, Hind., from Pag, a foot, a village 
servant in Gnzerat who traces thieves by their 
foot prints. See India, Kattyawar. 

PAGHELAMALLI, or Pagara mali, Tam. 

Koysur, Dtjk. Nyctanthes arbor tristis, 

logbadamuUay, Tkl. Lat. 

oinghur, ’ Hind. Sephalica, Sans. 

^rrowful nyctanthes, 

This plant has a peculiarly delicate and 
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PAOODA THRUSfi. 

delightfully smelling flower ; its corol is white 
and the tube of a dark orange colour for which 
last it is much, prized by the dyers.— -4ins- 
Ws Mat. MecL^ p. 159. 

PAGIIMAR, north of Kabul. 

PAGO, see Jakun. 

PAGODA, a bindoo or buddhist temple : 
also a coin in India, of value Rs. Bafto- 
lomco says that the name Is obtained from 
Bliagavada, the name of a goddess, whose 
figure was on the coin. An attempt has also 
been made to derive the word from mahomedan 
aiitjiority, imagining that anti-idolatrous people 
to have called the temples of the hindoos 
by the debasing but accurate, appellation 
of but-gada : frt)m but, an idol, and gada, 
a temple. Bartolomeo says, the coin being 
imjiressed with the goddess Bhagavada, is 
thereft)ro, so called, pagoda being a corruption 
or abbreviation. I)c la Loiibere, in his ac- 
count of Siam, who that this is a corrup- 
tion of two Pci*.sian words, Boot Khana signifying 
an idol temple. It may also liave been applied 
by the Portuguese in the S. of India from Deli 
and gopa. Some of the bindoo and buddhist 
tcniple.s arc magnifieont. The whole exterior 
of many of tlie largest of the Ihirmcse pagodas, 
i.s gilt. In the capital, some of the mo.st beautiful 
and elaborate khyoungs or priests’ houses are 
covered with the richest and most ornate gilding 
from top to bottom ; and in some cases the cost 
of gilding alone, ibr a single building, has ex- 
ceeded i>10,000 sterling. On the occasion of 
festivals, also, it is a prevailing custom among 
the Burinans to attacli to their pagodas leaves 
of gold, even wlion the building generally is 
not gilt, wliicli is the origin of the little patches 
of gilding seen on the temples near every vil- 
lage of any size or wealth. " The most costly 
pagoda in British India is that built by Bimul 
Sah. It is on a spur ofthe Aravalli. The site cost 
sixty lakhs to level, and took fourteen yeara in 
building at a cost of eighteen crores of rupees, 
perhaps in all twenty millions sterling. The 
more celebrated of tliose of Peninsular India, 
are at Achaveram, Chellambrum, Conjeveram, 
Jagarnatli, Scringam, Tripati, Trivadii Verda- 
chellum, and Wariore. — Moor^p. 340; Oldham' 
in Yule^s Embassy^ p. 344 ; Rowell ; Thurlow. 
See Dagoba, Bhagavada, Deligopa, Serpent, 
Sliooway Dagon. 

PAGODA, a Madras gold coin equal tov three 
rupees and a half, now uncuisrent, but was about 
52^ grains weight. 80 pagodas’ weight is, 
a ‘‘ seer” (ciitcha) of 24 rujDees’ weight. This 
corresponded with tlie average weight of the old 
native rupee of 175 grains; but since the 
intrdduction of the “ Company’s rupee” of 180 
grains, the “pagoda weight” is 54 grains 
generally. 

PAGODA THRUSH, Acridotheres pago- 
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is probably the bird referred to in 
piLdla^Rooltb : — 

Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon, and the thrush 
f'li ; Of Hindustan, wtiose holy warblings gush 
V. At evening fi*oni the tall pagoda’s top.” 

PAGODALITE, or Agalmatalite. 

V RAGO MALAY, see Johorc. 

RAGRANA, a group of fishes of the family 
: Spandse. 

; PAGRI or Pag, Hind. A head-dress, a 
turban, closely folded. 

PAGRUS, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
family . Sparidse, with four or six strong con- 
cave teeth in front, supported by similar coni- 
r dal teeth behind them, with two rows of round- 
ed molar teeth on each side of both jaws. — ■ 
Bng. Cije. 

; PAGUMA LANIGER, Gmy. The Martes . 
'■ laniger, Hodi/s,^ an animal of Tibet and the 
snowy Himalaya. 

PAGUMA I'RIVIRGATA, Gray. 

Viverra trivirgata, Heimcard., Mus. Leyd. 

Paradoxurus trivirgatus. Gray. 

In Burmah, this animal is very common, and ' 
occasionally enters houses in the towns in pur- 
suit of rats. When young it is easily doiries- 
ticated, and valuable as a rat-catch cr. It does 
not appear to have been seen in Arracan. — 
Mason. 

PAGUNAI, TIind. Rulnis lasiocarpus. 

PAGURIANS, or Hermit crabs Paguridso. 

PAGURIDAW, or Pagurians, a tribe of the 
apterurous section of the Anomurous family of 
Crtistacea, composed of a considerable number 
of species, the greater part of which are re- 
markable for the more or less complete softness 
of the abdomen, the want of symmetry in the 
appendages of this part of the body, the short- 
/ ness of the two posterior pairs of feet, and 
many other characters. Modern writers recog- 
nise several genera of this family. The Pagii- 
rus of Aristotle is not a Hermit-crab ; but he 
. desenbes three kinds of Hermit-crabs under the 
name KttpKiviov. They arc termed KapiciVa^ by 
Oppian, .dj]lian, and Galen. A great resemblance 
exists among all the Pagiiri, properly so called, 
not only in the details of tlieir organisation, but 
in their habits. The ccpbalo-thoracic portion 
of their body is shorter than the abdominal 
portion. Hermit crabs or paguri, have stout 
claw and have a shield in front, but have a 
long soft and utterly defenceless tail. They 
occupy empty Natica and Ncritina shells. 

Pagurus cristatus, JEdws. New Zealand. 

„ defomiis, JEdws. Mauritius, Seychelles. 

„ puQctulatus, £dw8. Indian Ocean. 

„ affinis, JEdwa. Ceylon. 

„ sanguinolentuB, Q. & (1. * 

,, setiter, JEdwa. Now Holland. 

„ clibanarius, JEdwa. Asiatic Seas. 

„ crassimanus, JEdwa. South Seas. 

„ tibicen, South Seas, 
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Pagurus elegans, Q. and G. New Ireland, 
aniculus, Edws. Mauritius, 
gonagrus, JEdwa. China, 
pilosus, JEdwa. New Zealand, 
frontalis, Q. andG. New Holland, 
ganiianus, Edwa. Cape of Good Hope, 
miles, Edwa. Coasts of India, 
custos, Edwa. „ „ 

diaphanus, Edwa. Oceanica. 

„ huugarus, Fahr. India, Naples. 

Cenohita of Latreille is a genus of the Pa- 
guridjo and in the opinion of M. Milne-Edwards, 
establishes the passage between the Paguri, 
properly so called, and Birgus. Cenobita 
nigosa, in length about 3 inches, is found in 
the Iiidian Ocean. There are three other 
species. — Eny. Cyc . ; Milne Edwarda. 

PAGU TULLU, in Chittagong, Bambusa 
baccifera, also Beesb& rlieedii, JKunth, 
PAIIALGAM, see Kashmir. 

.PAIIAL or Cliaupan Pal, of Kashmir, are 
shepherds who tend the flocks of other people, 
there are, besides, several wandering tribes who 
seem distinct from the settled i)opulation. 

PAHANG, on the cast coast oi‘ the Malay 
peninsula, in lat. 3® 31 N., was formerly a 
place of great trade : the river is small. The 
southern part of* Pahang is inhabited by the 
same tribe of Binua who are found in Johorc. 
Some of them indeed have habitations which 
can scarcely be called bouses. In the forests 
of Pahang are numerous tribes of the Jakiin, 
who are as white as Europeans : they are 
small, but very go<xl looking ; and the Malays 
form a party and beat the forest in order to 
catch these poor creatures. They take their 
captives to Pahang or to Siam, where, on 
account of their whiteness and comeliness, they 
sell tliem at a high price. I'lie marriages of the 
Jakiin are ordinarily celebra ted about the months 
of July and August when fruits are plentiful. 
The bridegroom frequents for some time the 
house of his intended, and when he h£is obtained 
her consent, he makes a foriflal demand to the 
father. A day is then appointed ; and an en- 
tertainment is prepared, more or less solemn, 
according to the means of the two contracting 
parties, and their rank in the tribe. Wlien the 
day of the marriage is arrived, the bridegroom 
repairs to the house of the bride’s father, where 
the w'liolc tribe is assembled. The dowry given by 
the man to his intended is delivered, and must 
consist at least of a silver or copper ring, and a 
few cubits of cloth : if the man is ndt poor, a 
pair of bracelets, some Other ornaments, and 
several articles, as of furniture for the house of 
the new family, are added. Sometimes the 
woman presents also some gifts to her intended. 
Then the bride is delivered by her father to 
the bridegroom, and the solemnity of the wed- 
ding begins. Others state that amongst 
some tribes there is dance, in the midst ot 
which the bride elect darts off into the fores^i 
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followed by the bridegroom. A chase ensues, 
during which should the youth fall down, or 
return unsuccessful, he is met with the jeers 
and merriments of the whole party, and the 
match is declared off. This story was related 
a little differently by a European who inhabited 
Pahang many years, who said tluit during the 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the congre- 
gation standing as witnesses : the bride runs 
round the fire followed by her groom. See In- 
dia, Jakun, Kedah or Quedah. 

PAH All, Hind. A hill. 

PAHARIAII, of the Sonthal pergunnah, are 
arranged into two tribes, those who live in the 
Kajmahal hills, and the Naigii Pahariah on 
tlie plains to the west. The . former live by 
grain crops reared on the slopes of the hills, 
and by bartering in the plains the hill hamboos, 
and the grass and timber whicli grow in lux- 
uriant profusion in every diroiition. Tlie Paha- 
riah are given to great lying and druiikcuncss. 
The Bhagnlpoor llill Hangers were principally 
composed of this people. But since Mr. Cleve- 
lands settlement in the beginning of this cen- 
tury many of them receive pensions. The 
other body, the Naiga Pahariah, have more 
than all the vices of their tribe on the hills, but 
arc worse off, having no right of Ibrest or well 
wooded hills and readily take to brigandage. 
Both the Pahariya tribes are low in the social 
scale. The Sonthal and Male or llajmahali are 
regarded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion 
of the prior inhabitants of the country. The 
Male and Kol tribes are supposed by him to 
resemble the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, more than the Burmans, the Malays, 
or other Indonesian tribes. But the same type 
as the Male and Kol are found amongst Malays 
and Bunnaiis, although generally sol’tenod, and 
the short and turned up nose caused by it are 
Binua, as also is the small stature and the ver- 
turned up head. The Male or Rajmahali 
arc described as mostly very low in stature, but 
stout and well proportioned. There arc many 
less than 4 leet 10 inches and perha[)s more 
under 5 feet B, than above that standard, but 5 
Icct 3 indies is about tlie average height of the 
men. Their nose is flat and their lips thick, 
though less so than the Kafirs of Africa, but their 
lips are thicker than thase of the population of the 
neighbouring plains. Buchanan llamilton says 
that the features and complexion resemble those 
of all the rude tribes whom lie had seen on tlie 
hills from the Ganges to Malabar, that is on 
the Vindhya mountains. Their noses are sel- 
dom arclied and are rather thick at the points, 
owing to their nostrils being circular. Bishop 
Heber says that the Male nose is rather turned 
np than llattish, but they are not so diminu- 
tive as the noses of the. Tartar nations, nor 
flattened like tliosc of the African Negi’o. 
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Their faces are oval and not shaijped like aS 
lozenge, as those of the Chinese are. Their>: ; 
lips arc full, but not at all like those of tho 
Negro ; on the contrary their mouths in general , 
are very well formed. Their eyes, instead of 
being hid in fat and placed obliquely like thoee o 
of the Cliiiiese, are exactly like those ; 
the Europeans. Their women, though hiird 
worked, are far from having harsh features. : 
Bishop Heber says that tlie Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great ; 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head ; 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated - 
oval tlian that of a lozenge shape. The fore- 
head is not narrow and the lateral projection 
51* the zygomata is comparatively small. Nothing 
is said respecting the shape of the back of 
the head, a very important point in comparing 
Turanian tribes ; the Male, or Hill man is de- 
scribed by Captain Shcrwell as much shorter 
than the Sonthal and of a much sliglitcr make. 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
cheerful disposition, n.. r is he so industrious. — 
Cal. Review^ Dec. 1 830 / Mr. Logan in JU In* 
Arch. See India, Kol. 

PATIARI ARAND, IIixd. Jairopha cur- 
cas, purging nut. 

PAIIARI GAJAR, IIixD. Eryngium plor 
num. 

PAIIARI KIKAR, Hind. Acacia fame- 
siana. 

PAHARI-PIPAL, Hind, Tliespcsia popul- 
nea, Lam., also Po[)!ilus cilia ta. 

PAHARI PODINA, Hind. Mentha viridis, 
Linn. 

PAHAURA, or P’haura, Hind. A hoe. 

PAIIKALI. According to the x\kbarnauiah 
this district was 30 kos long and 25 broad. 
During Akbar’s reign it was ruled over by 
sultan Husain Khan, a ffescendant of the 
Karlugh which tribe was left in Pahkali by 
Timur on his return from India to Turan. The 
district after a short resistance was annexed by 
Akbar in the 35tli year of his reign. — Cal* 
Itev., Jan. 1871. 

PAHLAVI, a term applied to an ancient 
language of Persia. The origin of the word 
is said to be Balkavi or pertaining to Balkh and 
softened into Pahlavi. The term Pahlavi now 
applied to the official language of the Sassanian 
dynasty. Dr. llaug traces to Pahlav-parthia, and 
holds that from tlie memory of Parthian rule 
in Persia, everything connected with antiquity 
was called pahlavi, i. e,, ancient. The terin 
Hiizvaresh as applied to Pahlavi, he explains 
as a mode of writing and pronouncing a foreign 
word, generally Semitic, being written, and its 
Persian equivalent pronounced in its stead. Dr. 
Ilaug deciphered the Hajjabadf Naksh-i-Rajab 
and other Pahlavi inscriptions, and shows that 
in the Pahlavi languages, tlic Semitic ele- 
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; far out-weighs the Iranian. The Iranian 
Verbal terminations, found in the Pah- 
lAvi MSS. are entirely wanting in the earlier 
Hajjabad inscription. The Pahlavi^ of the 
MSS. is, as written, a Semitic language with 
an admixture of Iranian words and a prevail- 
ing Iranian construction, and as read, a purely 
Iranian tongue. From using the lluzvaresli 
mode, the Persians came by degrees to write 
their words as they pronounced them, and 
thus the Semitic words of the Pahlavi had 
disappeared from modern Persian as eai-Iy as 
the time of Firdusi. In discAissing the origin 
and age of Pahlavi it cannot be supposed 
that the Sassanian kings, very zealous promo- 
ters of Persian ascendancy and restoj-ers of the 
Zoroastrian religion, would adopt for their offi- 
cial language a Semitic dialect not then exist- 
ing in 'Persia. Dr. Ilaug, therefore, looks to 
an earlier period of Persian history, and shows 
reason for concluding that l^ihlavi is identical 
with that form of the Assyrian language whicdi 
was spoken at Nineveh, whence it spread, with 
the Assyrian rule, over all the subject provinces, 
and among others over Iran. An old Pahlavi- 
pazend glossary, was edited by Doatur 
Hoshengji Jamas[))i Asa, revised and enlarged, j 
with an introductory essay on Pahlavi l)y Dr. 
Martin llaug, Ph. D. It (!om])rises the text of 
flic Sassanian Farhaiig, and a Pahlavi-Knglish 
glossary arranged as an alpluibetical index 
according to tlic lioman character, and an im- 
portant essay on the Pahlavi language by Dr. 1 
Haug. The essay comprises a history of the 
researches made in Europe into the Pahlavi 
language and literature , — Times of India, 
See Bactria. 

PAIILDAK, IIinD. A rifle barrel in facets, 
not round. 

PAITLE, Lep. Felis uncia, SrJireher, 

PAHLWANor Phailwan, IIixi). An athlete 
a wrestler. 

PAHOL, SiKir. The ceremony of initiating 
a Sikh, in liis faith. 

PAHU, Hind. Parrotia jacipienioiitiana. 

PAHWAR, Hind., Pji. Cleucric name for 
the tract of country and districts between the 
Jhilam and Indus rn ers. 

PAI, Burm. Lablab vulgarc, Saoi, DC, 
Indian kidney bean, 

PAI, Tam. A spirit, a demon ; a goblin, a 
devil. *See Pais-achi. 

PAI, Bx7rm. Melilotns officinalis, Linn, 

PAIDI CHETTU, or Modi chettu, Tel. 
Ficus glomcrata, R, 

PAIDI PATTI or Pamidi patti, Tel. Gossy- 
pium acuminatum, R. iii. 18(5 — W, III, 27 — 
Moyle^ III, i, 98, Paid! means “ gold,” hence 

excellent” this species being much prized by 
bxfdiiniiis for making the sacred thread and for 
the wicks of tpmple-lamps. It is generally 


found in back-yards and gardens and is known 
by its coarctate seeds. 

PAIDI TANGEDU or Nuti kasinda, Tel. 

Cassia sophora, L. 

PAI ERA, Maleal. Oryza sativa, Linn 

PAIGHAMBAR, Hind. Prophet. 

PAIGHAMBRI GAHOON, Hind. A husk- 
less or pearl barley in Gugaira ; black or pur- 
ple barley is called the same, litenilly, i)rophet s 
wheat, a fine wheat without husk. 

PAIGHAMBARl GUL, Hind. Arnebia 
cchioides. 

PAIGUL, Tam. A Mat. 

PAJ JAMA, Hind. Trowsers, lit., leg dress. 

PA1KA8H1\ Hind. Cultivators, persons 
who having no land of their own, cultivate other 
peoples’ land on terms agreed on. 

I*ATK, hindoo village milita, called Paik, 
Shet-sanadi and halab, in diUcrcnt parts of the 
country. — IF. IJ, 

PAIK HSAN, Burm. Crotalaria juncca, 
Linn, 

PAI-KUMITI-KAI, Tam. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis, Linn, 

PAIL, Hind. A rich loamy soil irrigated. 

PAlLuFI MARUM, Tam. Carcya arborca. 

PAl-LEN-lMW/E, Burm. Trichosantlies 
anguina, Linn, 

PAH J, a measure of capacity, ^ of a kurawa. 

PA I N A-SCH UL LI , M a lea l. DDivaria 

ilici folia. 

PAIN A, bracelets worn by native women of 
India. 

PAIN GANG A, an affluent of the Godavery 
river. The town of Chanda is built on its bank, 

PAIN! MARAM, Tam. Gum resins. 

PALNI-8AiNTA, Hind. A plough driver’s 
whip and goad. 

PAINJNI, Hind. Part of a cart. 

PAIN-NAl, Burm. Artocarpus laccucha, 
also Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn, 

PAl-lKJON, Burm. One of the Legumi- 
nosa^ 

PA I-K YET-SOO, Burm. One of the Legn- 
minosie. 

PAl-NOUNG-NEE, Burm. Canavalia glar 
dial a . 

PAI-TIIAN-TA, Burm. One of the Legu- 
minosaj. 

l^Al-BYA, Burm. One of the Legumi- 
nosa). 

PAI-NAI-TIIA, Burm. One of the Legu- 
minoso). 

PAI-NOUK, Burm. One of the Legunii- 
nosjc, 

PM-BE-SAT, Burm. One of the Legumi- 
nosa). 

PAI-NOUNG-NEE, Burm. Canavalia gla- 
diata, D, Cand,y Roxh,^ W. ^ A, 

PAINSADI, also Painsi, Hind. Broad 
cotton cloth, 500 threads in the web. 
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PA-Ki-VHAK. 

FAINSAB, Hum. Part of the treddle in 

A loom. 

PAINTED BAT, Kerivoula picta, Jevd, 

PAINTED JUSTICIA, Justicia picta. 

I^AINTED pottery. Specimens of this 
ornamented pottery were sent from India to 
the London Exhibitions. 

PAINTED SNIPE, Rhynchsea bengalcnsis. 

PAINTING OF PORTRAITS, is an art 
wLicii in India and China has attained to a 
high excellence. 

PAIRAHAN, Hind. An under shirt. 

PAIRHARA, Hind. Anklets. 

PAIRAMM AVARU. Amongst the non-Aryan 
races of the S. of India, the goddess of small- 
pox. See Hindu or Hindoo. 

PAIROODAGARADOO, Tam. Agriculture. 

' PAIRU, Tam., see Hindu or hindoo. 

PAI-PA SOON, Bukm. Cyamopsia psora- 
loidea, D, C. W, Sf A, W. Ic, 

PAT SACHA, Sans. Demoniac ; a demon. 

PAISACHI PRAKRIT, differs not much 
from Magadhi. — IJind. Theat,, VoL ii,p. 215. 

PAISHKUSH, or Pesli-kush, Pims. It 
literally signifies “ first fruits,” or rather that 
which is first exlvacted . — Malcolms Central 
India, Vol. ii, p, 60. 

PAIT’HAN, on the Godavery, is the Tagara 
of the author of the Pcriplus, whicli supplied 
the sindones for the rornan market, Colonel 
Tod supposes Tagara to be from Tak-nagara, 
the city of the Tak, or Takshac. — Tod\s Tra-- 

Vida, p, 207 . 

PAI-TOO, CuiN. Usually called a triumphal 
arch ; ornamented buildings common in every 
part of China; some of stone, and others of 
wood. Most of them have been erected at the 
jmblic expense . — Baron Macartney s Embassy, 
VoL i, p, 24. 

PAI-YEN-KHYUNG, Burm. Cajanus indi- 
cus, Spreiiy. 

PAJANELLI also Aulantha, Maleal. Calo- 
sauthes indica. 

PAK, Hind., Pers. Pure, holy, clean. 

PAK, Hind., of Jhelum, a sepia re sail of a 
boat. 

PARANA, or Pakani, Hind., of Kaghan. 
Rubus lasiocarpus. 

PAKAN-BED, Hind., or Pathan-bed, Gen- 
tiana, sp , ; also Saxifraga ligulata. 

PAKANG, see Sakai, Pahang. 

PAKANRAS, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

PAKAR, Hind. Ficus venosa. 

PAKA-SIiASANA, Sans. From paka, a 
giant, and shas, to govern. 

PA-KA-THAN, Burm. a timber in Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
2 cubits and maximum length 12 feet. Abun- 
dant, but widely scattered all* over these pro- 
vinces inland. When seasoned it fioats in 
Water. It is used by Burmese to make) addles, 
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PAKl^LL. 

oars, &c. ; is a tough, durable, good wpod, but 
too widely scattered to be easily obtained, un- 
less such a large quantity be ordered ns would 
repay a search in the forest . — Captain Dance, 

PAK-CHAN, sec Mergui. 

PAKENAl TI, a peaceful and harmless mi- 
gratory race, found in Mysore and the Telugu 
country, who, about tli* beginning of the 18th 
century were driven from their houses by op- 
pression. 

PAKFONG, the white copper of the Chinese, 
an alloy of 40*4 parts of copper, 31*6 of nickel, 
25*4 of zinc, and 2*6 of iron . — EimmoyuVs Diet, 

PAKHA, Kuas. Chamairops khasiana. 

PAKHA, Hind. Ripe ; complete ; perfect. 
See Pakka. 

PAK HALL, a lake, distant about 140 
miles from the Nizam’s capital, in a north- 
easterly direction. This reservoir, which is 
j>icturesqiuJy situated in tlie heart of a pretty 
dense forest, has a magnificent sju'ead of water, 
taking in a circumference of about 60 miles, 
its shelving margin being girded by a chain of 
low wooded hills and undulations. One in 
particular deserving special noticio, situated on 
the south-east side, of considerable height and 
clothed with arborous verdure, constitutes a 
striking foreground to the picture, well worthy 
the pencil of the artist. The advantages 
here presented by nature, in steep natural 
ridges, have, at some remote period in the past, 
been made subservient to the formation of a 
huge embankment, by which means the capa- 
city of the lake was considerably enhanced, 
and the existence of old weirs and sluices un- 
inistakeably indicate the quondam fiourishing 
(jondition of tlic land in the vicinity. When Mr. 
Blaufi)rd visited some of the remote parts of the 
Nizam’s district, it was learnt after much trouble 
that there were thick beds of cdal in the valley 
of a nullah not very far from Pakhall in the 
Wariingal district. The place is often visited 
by wild elepharjts. The engineer put down trial 
borings in a place called Ballarpur, and the 
result was that beds of more than fifty feet 
thickness were found. At a place called Wur- 
roa, a coal-pit was commenced, and a sufficient 
amount of information was obtained to enable 
the searchers to go on with their work. Dr. 
Oldham had a consultation with the Chief Com- 
missioner of tlie Central Provinces on the sub- 
jc(Jt of connecting the valley by rail with Bom- 
bay, and if this line of railway were com- 
pleted, the great cotton and coal produc- 
ing lands of Central India would he accea- 
sible to the nearest Indian seaport to Europe. 
The coal is of poor quality, breaks very rapidly 
on exposure and is therefore very wasteful. The 
coal from a place known as 8aster is said to be 
very durable. Dr. Oldham is of opinion that 
there is yet a very large area of the Nizam’s 
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- . PAK-:iPATTAK. 

• d^nions under which workable coal can he 
found, and which will prove valuable at some 
future day. 

PAKHA MARTIAN A, see Chammrops kha- 
siana. 

PAKHAN-BED, often applied to Saxifraga 
ligulata. 

PAKHAR, Hind. Ficus vcnosa. 

PAKHARITCHIANA, sec Chamjerops kha- 
siania. 

PAKHTAWAR, Hind. Abelia triflora. 

PAKHTO, PusuTUor Akfgiian. The spoken 
language of the Affghan people. 

PAKHUR, Hind. LoniceraquiiKpioloculariH. 

PAKKE or Pakki cliettii, or Prakkc chettu, 
Tel. Tamarix gallica, L. — /3. Indica, R. ii, 100. 

PAKINATI WAN LOO, 'Ful. The lieiul of 
the village authorities, the Rcddi or l*atail. See 
Bara baluti. 

PAKISER— ? see Cock. 

PAK LEAK LOW, called also Poo-toy, a 
small island, mile distant from the Grand 
Ladrone. 

PAKKA, Hind. Often written pucca, ripe, 
complete, perfect and satisiactory. Used of 
buildings, means made of stone or brick and 
morter, as opposed to mud; pakka plaster, 
plaster made of lime. 

PAKKAll OSPANA, Hind., of Bajaur, Ham- 
mered iron. 

PAKLI, see Kashmir. 

PAKO-G’LING-GANG, or G’linggang, 
Malay. Cassia alata, Linn , ; W, ^ A. 

PAKOOR, Beno. Ficus vcnosa. 

PAKORES, see Greeks of Asia. 

PAK-PATTAN, or Ajudhan, an ancient 
city in the Punjab, on the high bank of the old 
Sutlej, 28 miles from the present course ol’ the 
river. Its foundation is assigneil to a hindix) 
saint, or raja, of the same name, of whom 
nothing else is recorded. This part of the Doab 
is still known as Surat-des, a name which 
recalls the Sura-kousas of Diodorus, and die 
Sudraka) and Oxiidraka) of other (ireek 
writers. The Kathmi of Sangala are stig- 
matized in the Mahabharata as “ thieving Ba- 
hika,” as well as “wine-bibbers, and beef- 
eaters.” They are also called by a variety of 
names, as Madra, Bahika, A rat la, and Jarttikka, 
and not even once by their own proper name, 
which, as we know from Alexander’s historians, 
was jKathaei, and is preserved in the Kathi of 
the present day. General Cunningham there- 
fore looks u]:>oii many of the ethnic appellations 
which the Greeks have Iianded down to us as 
mere nicknames, or abusive epithets applied by 
the brahmanical Arians to their Turanian 
neighbours. Pliny places the limit of Alexan- 
der’s career in the territory of the Sudrakas, 
in Sudracis expeditio Alexandri termino,” 
and the altai*s on the opposite bank of the Hy- 
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phasis, or Bias river. / On a general^ review of 
all the data, General Cunningham think 
that the site* of Alexander’s altara^ust be 
looked for along the line of the present 
course of the Sutlej. To tliis point, there- 
fore the territory of the Sudrakae, or Su- 
rakas must have extended in the time of Alex- 
ander. For many centuries Ajudhan was the 
jirincipal ferry of the Sutlej, where the two 
great western roads from Dera Ghazi Khan and 
i)era Ismail Khan met the first via Maiikera 
Shorkot and Harapa;the second via Multan’ 
and at this point the great conqucroi*8 Mahmud 
and Timur, and tlie great traveller Ibn Batuta, 
crossed the Sutlej. The fort is said to have 
been captured by Sabaktagin in A.ii. 307, or 
A.D. 977-78, during liis plundering expedition 
in tlie Punjab ; and again by Ibrahim Gliazna- 
yi, in A.n. 472 or a.d. 1070-80. On the in- 
vasion of Timur, the mass of the population 
lied tf) Bhiitiier, and the few people that re- 
mained were spared out of respect for 
the famous saint Farid-ud-din Sliakar-ganj, 
whose shrine is in Ajudhan. From tins 
saint the place derives its modern name 
of Pak-pattan, or the “ Ferry of the Pure 
One,” that is of Farid whoso latter.days were 
spent at Ajudhan. By continued fasting hw 
body is said U) have become so pure that what- 
ever he i)Ut into liis mouth to allay the cravings 
of hunger, even earth and stones, was imme- 
diately turned into sugar, whence his name of 
8hakur-gan j, or “Sugar-store.” This miraculous 
.power is recorded in a well-known Pci*siaii 
couplet ; — 

Sang clar dast o gohar garcliil 

Zahr dar Kamo BJiakar ganlid. 

From a memorial couplet we learn that he 
died in a.ii. 604, or a.d. 1265-66, when he 
was 95 lunar years of age. But as the old 
name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by 
Ibn Batuta in a.d. 1334, and by Timurs his- 
torian ill A.D. 1397, it seems probable that the 
present name of Pak-pattan is of comparatively 
recent date. Colonel Yule says Abu Ajudin 
or Pak Pat tan (the Pure or Holy Ferry) 
is a town on the right bank of the 
Sutlej valley, about half way between 
Bbawalpur and Firuzpur, the site of a very 
sacred mahomedan shrine, for the sake of 
whicli Timur on his devastating march spared 
the few persons found in the town. — Cunning- 
haul if Ancient Geography of India^ pp- 214- 
219 ; Yide Cathay^ Vol, ii, jt>, 406. 

PAKRA, Hind. Tribulus lanuginosus and 
terrestris. 

PAKRAIR, a river of Rewah. 

PAK SHANGIIARF, Ddk. Cinnabar. 

PAKSHUBUT, Hind. Populua nigra. 

PAKSI, Malay. A bird. 

PAKU, Malay. Nails. 
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pii^LAcna. 

PAKUTUNDU sum at, CycascircinaliB,Zr. ' 

PAKU, see Karen, Tin* 

PAKUA, Him). Euonymus fimbriata. 

PAKUNGr-BA, in Munnipore, the personal 
<leity or ishta-deva of the rajah. It is a snake, 
from which the Munnipore family claim descent. 
When it api>ear3 it is coaxed on to a cushion, 
by the priestess in attendance, who then per- 
forms certain ceremonies to please it. 

PAKU MARAM, Tam. Areca catechu, 

Jjinn,j liotvb* 

PAKUK, Beng. Ficus venosa, Ak, 

PAKURA, Hind. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

PAKUSIT-ASANI, sec Indra. 

PAKYA, Mahr., of the Ghats, Pterornys 
petaurista, Pallas ; lily, 

PAKYOTII, the wild gourd of Scripture, 
Citriillus colocyntliis, Schrdj groTws in many 
parts of India, on the sandy lands of the penin- 
sula, Dekkan, Guzerat, Kaja, Delhi. Dr. 
Burn states coloeynlh of two kinds occur 
in Guzcfrat, the cucumus colocyntliis, and 

psendo-colocynthis. The colocynth of com- 
iiicrco is the dried fruit, peeled and unjM*eled, 
and is brought from tlio Levant, N(n*th of 
Alrica and South of Sjiain. Colocynth is 
usolul for jirotecting shawls and feathers against 
tlicir inroiids, 

PArJA, Hind., of Kotgurh, also Pajjai 
Ccrasiis puddum, Primus puddum, bird cherry. 
Seta pnjja, Hind., is liluimnus virgatus. 

PAJANELLI or Aulantha. Tam. Calosanthcs 
indicn. 

PAL, a tent. 

PAL, a local term for long defiles, the rosi- 
(lonco of the inountairieers, their chieis are 
called Indra Pati, in Bhaka, put. Pal is 
also the term for a community of any of 
llic aboriginal mountain races ; its import is a 
‘ defile,’ or ‘ valley,’ fitted for cultivation and 
defence. It is probable that Poligar may be a 
corruption of Paligar, nr the region (gar) of 
these Pal ; Palita, Bhilita, Pliilita, arc terms 
Dsod by the learned for the Bhil tribes. Maina 
or Hyna, Maira, Mairote, all designate moun- 
taineers, from Mair or Mer, a hill. — 2’bc^’s 
Rajasthan, Vbl. i, p, 381, Pol. ii, jf). 350. 

PAL, Tam. Milk. 

PALA, Mal. Alstonia scholaris. 

PALA, Buhm. Elettaria cardamonum. 

PALA, Hind. Frost. 

PALA, see Inscriptions. 

PALA — ? Ill Penang, a tall thin tree ; wood 
used for planks.-r-Uo2. Frith. 

PALA, Tam. Cluytia patula, Poxh. 

PALA, a dynasty of Gaur, one of whom, 
named Abhaya Deva, reigned a.d. 1439. 

PALA CAMUDI, Malay. Cacalia sonchi- 
folia. 

PALACH, Hum* Cotton or down of Popu- 
lus ciliata. 


PALALU. . 

PALA CHETTU, Tel. Mimusopshexandra, 
R. ii, 238 ; Cor. Ib—W. le. 1587. Sans. 
Syn. Kshirika. The name is also applied to 
Wrightia antidysenterica in the Rajahmundiy 
hills and according to Beddome to llolorrbena 
antidysenterica, in the upper Godavery vallev. 

PALA CHUKKANDKUU, Tel. Hemide^j- 
miis iiidiciis, R. Br , — W. Ic. 594 ; Contr. 63 
— Rheede, x, 34. Br. 594, “ a plant called 
Country Sarsaparilla.” Chukka is a spot or 
mark referring to the pale mark down the 
centre of the leaf in some varieties. 

PALA CODIJA also Manoopala, Tel. 
Wrightia antidysenterica. Connessi bark. 

PALA INLViGO, indigo made from the 
•Wrightia tinctoria. 

PALj^EORNTS, a genus of birds of the family 
Psittacida), of which the following species may 
be named : 

P. alexandri. bengalensis. 

P. barrabandi. bitorquatus. 

erythrocephalus. pondiccrianus. 
Havitorijui s. jia n thosonius. 

malacii e n sis . torquatus . 

papuensis. 

P. calthorpac, Lay aid, Rh/fh,, J. A. S. xviii, 
890, xix, 834, “ f*onimon at Newera Elia and lower 
<lowii.” {Kelaart.) 

PALA DANTAM, Tel. Elirctia loovis, R. 
i, 597 ; Cor. 50— IV. Ic. 1?82. 

PALA GARUDA, Tel. Alstonia scholaris, 
R. Br.— W. Jr. 422—Rheede 1, 45. 

PALA GUNDA, Tel. Maranta ramosissima, 
IVall . — Grow’s wild in all the hill forests. Un- 
der the name of Palagnnda or hill Arrow root, 
the Madras Revenne Commissioner, Mr. Elliot, 
sent a small siqijily of a starch from the Rajali- 
mundry district, to the Exliibition of 1851. 

PALA GURUG D, Tel. Ilolostemma ihcedi- 
anum, Spreny . — \V. Conti\ f)5 ; Ic, 597 — 
Ascl. annularia, It. ii, 37 — Rheede, ix, 7. 

PA-LAH, Bukm. Elettaria cardamomum, 
Wh, ^ Mat. 

PALAK, also Palak-joohi, Beng. Hind. 
Rhinacanthns communis, also Jiisticia nasuta, 
and Ixora undid ata. 

PALAKII, Hind. Ficm venosa. Ban pala, is 
Pyrus Kumaonensis, Bissahri-pala is Diospyroa 
lotus. 

PALAK, Hind. Beta vulgaris : Jangli palak, 
is Rumex acutus. 

PALAK, Hind., of Salt Range, is Ficus 
glomerata. 

PALAK, Hind. Spinacea olcracca, a vege- 
table spinach, also Beta bengalensis. 

PALA KUliA or Chiru pala, Hind. Oxy- 
stelma esculentum, R. Br, Heyne, where the 
Sans. syn. Jivaka and Jivantika, W. 352, do 
not seem to be correct referring properly to sp. 
of Terminal ia and of Orchids, &c. 

PALALU, of the Northern Cii-cars, agrlcultu- 
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PALANSSEN. 

: Ti^ tkre regarded as slaves to the 

ryots, and are hereditarily attached to and 
transferrablc with the land. The Agari of 
Cuttack are said to be domestic slaves. 

PAL AM, Ja.v. Mangifera indica, Linn, 

PALA MALLE TIVVA, Tel. Vallaris 
dichotoma. Wall, — W, Ic, 438 — Kchites dich, 
R, ii, 19, the Korida Doralu call it Piitta 
podara yarala. See Poda patra. 

PALA M ARAM, also Patta, Tam. Mirnusops 
hexandra.* 

PALA MARAM, the Malayala name of 
one of the jungle fruit trees of Malabar and 
■Canara. It produces a fruit which the natives 
use medicinally, but as a tinil)cr it is of no 
value. — Edye^ Forests of Malahar and Canara, 

PALAMEDEID^E, a family of birds, 

Sub-fam, Pawina), 2 gen., 2. sp., viz., 1 
Metopidius ; 1 Ilydrophasianus. 

Fam. Gruidm, 1 gen., 1 sub-gen., 3 sp., viz., 
2 Grus, 1 Anthropoidcs. 

PALA MARAM, Tam. Wrightia tinctoria. 

PALA MARAM, also Palak, also Palavay- 
raynoo, Tam. Nerium tinctorium. 

PALAMOW, a district in W. Bengal, in 
which coal has been discovered. The district 
is very mountainous. 

PALAMPORE, or Palang posh, IItnd., abed 
cover. 

PALAMOUD, an alimentary substance used 
by the Turks and Arabs, and very much 
esteemed. It consists of acorns which have 
been burned to destroy the bitterness, dried, 
and toasted, and reduced to powder, with 
sugar and aromatics added. — JSimmond's Diet, 

PA-LAN, Burm. Bauhinia diphylla, Bmh, 

PALANDOK, Malay. Tragulus kanchil, 
Gray, 

PAL ANDOO, ? Onions. 

PALA NELA GUMMUDU, Batatas penta- 
phylla, (7A,. fV, /(?., 834. Sans. Kshiraka, W, 

PALANG, Hind. A Bed. 

PALANG KELANGU, Tam. Curcuma 
zedoaria, lioxh, 

PALAPATTA, Maleal. Wrightia anti- 
dysenterica, R, Br, The bark. 

PALANG POSH or Palampore. The 
former term is composed of two Persian words, 
literally “ bed-cover.” These are manufac- 
tured in the district of Cuddalorc, at Ponnary, 
also atSydapett in the out-skirts of Madras but, 
especially in the town of Masulipatam, the last 
always of a superior kind and in various sizes, 
to 6 cubits in breadth and 7 to 8 long, and 
are sold from 6 Rupees to Rs. 15 according to 
size. The Cuddalore, Ponnary and Sydapet 
fabrics are of ordinary quality, and are sold at 
from Rupees 2 to 7 each. 

PALANKEEN or Palanquin, a litter or 
covered carriage borne on men’s shoulders. 
Palanquin-bearing is rather a Chinese than an 
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fAtAS. 

Arlan fashion. It has almost wholly ceased to 
be used in India. — (7., p. 63 ; BimmoniVs Diet 
PA-L.iN.TOUNG W^, alsoTooto pha^o 
Burm. Costus argyrophyllus, Wall, 

PALA NtJGA, Tel. A cucurbitaceous 

plant ; Lagenaria, sp, 

PALA PAN DU, Tel. Mirnusops hexandra. 

PALA-PATTA, Maleal. Wrightia antidysl 
enterica ; Connessi bark. 

PALAR RIVER rises on tlie Mysore table- 
land, lat. 13« 20', long. 78® 2' runs S.E., 55 m., 
E. 87 m. S. E., 48 m. into Bay of Bengal. Length 
about 220 miles, running past Vellore, Arcot and 
Chingleput. It receives the Pony, 40 m. • 
Sheyaroo, 00 ni. The entrance of the Palar* 
near Sadras, is contracted by a bar or narrow 
ridge of sand, inside of which the river becomes 
of considerable wddth. Kanchipura is the true 
Sanskrit name of Conjeveram, on the Palar 
river, a large straggling town of great antiquity, 
and still called Kanchi by the people. As 
Dravida was bounded by Konkana and Dhara- 
ka-kata on the north, and by Malakuta on 
Bie south, while no district is mentioned to 
the west it seems certain that it must have 
extended right across the peninsula, from sea 
to sea. During the pilgrim Hwen Thsangs 
stay at Kanchipura, about 300 buddhist 
monks arrived irom Ceylon, which they had 
quitted on account of political disturbances 
consequent on the death of the king. 
Hwen Tlisang must have arrived in Kanchi- 
pura, about the 30th of July, a. d. G3i), 
and according to Tumour’s list of the kings of 
Ceylon, raja Buna Mugalan, was put to deatli 
in a. d. 039. From the information furnished 
by these monks, the pilgrim drew up his account 
of Beng Kiii-lo or Ceylon, which he was pre- 
vented from visiting by the disturbed state 
of the country. From Malayakuta he re- 
turned to Dravida (Conjeveram), and then 
proceeded to the north-west for 2000 li or 333 
miles, to Kong-kicn-na-pu-lo, or Konkanapura. 
Annagnndi is a remarkable old site, and was 
the capital of a Yadava dynasty of princes 
before the foundation of the modern city of 
Vijayanagiir on the southern bank of the river. 
— CiinninghanCs Ancient Oeog. of India, pp* 
548-49, 552 ; Report of the Royal Sanitary 
Commission, 

PALARI, Singh. Boa-wood. 

PALARl, Port. Bee Pali. 

PALAB, Beng., Hind., Maleal., Sans. Butea 
frondosa. When a hindoo died at a distance, it 
was customary to burn vicariously an article 
of clothing along with a bundle of leaves ol 
the’ Butea frondosa. This vicarious rite is 
called Palasavidlii. It is from the abundance^ 
of tlie Palas tree on the field that the name ol 
Plassey was given to th.e battle fought by Clive 
in 1857. — Wilson. See Hindu or hindoo. 
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pAtA8 csmi. 

PAL A 8AMU, or Moduga chettu, Butea 
fipondosa, 

PALA SAMUDRA,orSainudra pala, Teu 
A rgyreia spccioaa, Swt, 

PALAS gum, or Palas gond or Dhak ka 
gond, is the produce of Butea frondosa, in ruby 
red, transparent grains of irregular tears.. Much 
uncertainty long existed regarding the origin ot‘ 
the astringent gum kino, of 'which there 
are several kinds* The East Indian, African, 
Australian and American varieties, arc ascribed 
to different trees. Kino generally 0(;eurs in 
shining grains, of a rich ruby red colour, 
nearly all soluble in alcohol, and readily 
pulvcrisable between tlie fingers. It also 
occurs in small and shining, brittle, angular 
fragments of a deep-brown colour, which 
appears to be a natural exudation of some one 
plant, from the liniforniity of its appearance. 
The gum of Butea frondosa from India, at one 
time acknowledged by the Dublin College 
has no doubt been sometimes imported a.s kino. 
Botany Bay Kino, produced by Eucalyptus re- 
sinifera, or Brown Gum Tree, was at one time 
acknowledged by the Edinburgh College. A 
Jamaica, and a Columbian Kino, arc men- 
tioned ; and an extract ol'Rluitany is sometimes 
enumerated with them. But a genuine kino has 
been supposed to come from the west coa-st of 
Africa. The best is now imported into Great 
Britain from Bombay. Kino seems to have been 
first introduced into. European practice by Dr. 
Fotliergill, in 1 7o7, who state.s, in a paper in 
Mcd.Obs. andEnq. i, 358, that he was indebted 
for information respecting it to Dr. Oldfield, and 
that the substance was obtained from tlie river 
Gambia, whence ho called it Gummi rubrum 
astringens Gambiense. Previoiw to this, Moon, in 
his travels into Africa, mentions a red gum as 
issuing from incisions in trees, and which he 
mistook for Dragon s blood. Mungo Park dis- 
covered that tlie tree which yielded this sub- 
stance was called Pao dc Sanguc (Blood tree) 
by the Portuguese, llis specimens were deter- 
mined by Mr. R. Brown to belong to Pterocar- 
pus erinaccus, — a tree which has since been 
well figured and fully described in the Flore 
de Senegambie, was introduced into the E. P. 
1774 as Gummi Kino, and into the L. P. 1787 
^ Resini Kino, the name is derived from the 
Indian term kini, applied to a similar exuda- 
tion .from the bark of Butea frondosa, of which 
tbe Sanscrit name is Kin-suka, because this 
Rutea gum had been sent as Kino to the 
above Society from Bombay. An old speci- 
"ton in the India House is marked Gum 
Ghecna. Dr. Pereira, several years since, found 
this “ in the warehouse of an old drug firm in 
London a substance itlarked Gummi rubrum 
totringens," which he waa told had formerly 
fetched a very high price. It is, however, very 
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distinct from the kino of commerce, which. 
Dr. Roylo was inclined to think was the pro- 
duce of Pterocarpus marsupium. Dr. Pereira 
states that what he calls East Indian Kino is 
always regardeil in commerce as genuine Gum 
Kino, the produce of the IVlalabar coast, from 
Anjarakandy, a farm within few miles of 
Tellicliorry, ibriiierly one of the East India 
Company's planUitions, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Brown, a^d visited by Dr.v 
Buchanan, in January J801. Gum kino is 
used medicinally as an astringent and in India 
to dye cptton clotli of a nankeen yellow.— 

A f if sore, ii, p, 544; Waterston \ Faulkner; 
tfimuL Hot., p. 195, and Froc, Royal Asiatic 
Soe., p. 50, May 1838. 

PAL ASH, or Jkilsaces, also Balas, the 18th 
Sassanian king, A.n. 484. 

PALABIIA, vSaxs. Butea frondosa. 

PA LAST, M A LEAL. Butea frondosa. 

PALAS-PAPRI, Hind. Heeds of Butea 
frondosa. 

rALASTYx\, sec Brahrnadica. 

PALA SUGANDHl, or Sugaudhi, Hemi- 
desmus indicus, 11. Br. — II. angustifolia. 

PALA TEKII, Tel. Asclopins sp. ? Tho 
Sanscrit syns. arc Griha driinah, Medhasringi, 
W. According to Br. white teak. 

Tho name j^oints to a large-leaved milky tree. 

PALA TIGE, Tel. Leptadenia reticulata, 
fj* A. — W. Oontr. 47 ; 350 — Asclcpias 

suberosa, R. ii, 38. 

PALAUDU, also Latarka, also Sukuiidaka, 
Sans. Onion. 

PALA Uli, sec Palar, Tripati. 

PALA UTAN — ? In Penang, a wood of 
light hroAvn colour, from a large tree ; only 
used for planks. — Ool. Frith. 

PALAVA, Maim, speaking of the Palava 
tribe of Kshatvya,who had neglected to reverence 
brahmans, styles them Dasya, whether they 
speak the language of the Mlcch-eha or that 
of the Arya, and tho people to whom he there 
alludes seem to have been Medes occupying the 
valley of the Indus. 

PALAVARANI, or Palava renu, Tel, the 
Palay wood, of the English, Wrightiaantidysen- 
terica, a light, yellow, hard- wood. 

PALAVESITUM, a Maraver of a servile 
family, who made himself celebrated for his 
robberies and outrages from Madura round to 
QuLlon, during tlie latter period of the niahomc- 
dan Government of Heringapatam. He has 
been, since his deatli, worshipped as one of the 
Demons of the Shanars of I'innevelly, and 
was most feared of all their devils. Thousands 
of persons are called after his name. 

PALAWAH, Burm. A beautiful red, but 
heavy, wood of British Burmah. A cubic loot 
weighs lbs. 52. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil tlie average length of the trunk to the first 
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^^brancK is 45 feet, and aTe^e girth measured 
V at 6 feet ircun the ground is 6 ibet. It sells at 
13 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brandii CaL 
Ex* 1803. 

PALAWAN. The south western-most island 
of the Philippine group, is a long narrow strip 
of land extending nearly south-west and north- 
east 2e50 miles, forming the eastern boundary 
of the China Sea, from latitude 8® 13' to 11^ 
17* N. The northern extremity is a narrow 
peninsula about 60 miles in length, consisting 
of a mass of limestone rock, rising precipi- 
tously from the sea from200 to 3001eet in height, 
which the native inhabitants climb readily in 
search of edible birds’ nests, their chief occu- 
pation. It is along the eastern coast of the 
island that ships proceed when ships are bound 
up the China Sea late in tlie seasons, when the 
north-cast monsoon is expected and derives 
from this the name of the Palawan passage. — 
Jburn, Ind. Arch. See Balabac Island, India, 
Monsoon. 

PALAY INDIGO, or Pala-Indigo, see Dyes. 

PALAY, or Pale, Tam. Cryptostegia grandi- 
flora. 

PALAY AR, Predial slaves of Malabar. See 
Kanagan, Slaves. 

^ PALAY MUNGALA VANLOO,Tel. Barber. 

*PALAY PALLAM, Tam. Mimusops hexan- 

dra. 

PALCHARA. In the Rajput mythology, the 
palchara correspond to the Furies of the Romans. 
Tod describing a battle says, “ 'flie abstraction of 
Iswara was at an end, joy sci^sed his soul at the 
prospect of completing his chaplet of skulls 
(roonda-mala.) The Yoginis danced with joy, 
theur faces sparkled with delight, as they seized 
their vessels to drink the blood of the slain. 
The devourers of flesh, the Palcluiras sung 
songs of triumph at the game of battle between 
the Chohan and Chundail. 

PALCHI, or Pulchi pallam, Tam., fruit of 
Antidesma acida. 

PALCONDAH, see Kimedy. 

PAL-DANTAM, of Godavery, Tel. Ehretia 
Issvia, JRoxh, Cor.^ W . Ic. 

PALE, Hind. Maba buxifolia. 

PALEGA-PANJANELI, Maleal. Calo- 
santhes indica. 

PALE KIRE, Tam. Asclcpiaa volubilis, 
Linn, 

PALEK JUBI, Hind. Rhinacanthus com- 
munis, Ntes, 

PATjE KURE, Tel. Aaclepias volubilis. 

PALEMBANG, is on the Eastern Coast of , 
Sumatra. Its ancient name was Banca Palem- | 
bang. During the British occupation of Java, ■ 
the sultan of Palembang caused all the Dutch ! 
in the town to he massacred, blinking that by 
this summary method he would be enabled to 
vid hixoself entirely of European influence ; 


but the British govemsaent at Batavia, horror* 
struck by the atrocity of his conduct, for the 
purpose of evincing their displeasure at the 
crime, and their determination to punish it, des- 
patched a force under the command of Colo- 
nel Gillespie, who, in the execution of this duty 
performed one of the most gallant exploits upon 
record.* Tlic force consisted of several vessels 
of war, and a large body of troops. On ascend- 
ing the river, a battery of one hundred large 
guns flanked by armed vessels, surrendered 
without firing a shot, and the sultan, terrified 
at the approach of the British, fled into the 
interior with his treasure. With the news of 
his flight, the British commandant was inform- 
ed that the Malays had risen, and were 
slaughtering the Chinese and other foreign set- 
tlers. Colonel Gillespie, anxious to put a stop 
to these frightful outrages, embarked with a 
small number of grenadiers in a few light boats, 
leaving orders for a larger force to follow im- 
mediately. When the little party approached 
the town, darkness had already set in, and the 
shrieks and outcries plainly evinced that the 
work of carnage was continued. The Colonel 
and his party, which consisted of ten persons 
himself included, landed undismayed among 
a vast multitude of blood-thirsty wretches 
who, paralyzed at the boldness of the action, 
allowed their opponents to enter the place, 
where they were soon afterwards joined by a 
small reinforcement. At midnight, about three 
hours after the arrival of the first party, the 
main body of troops entered the place, and a 
town defended by forts and batteries mounjing 
two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, was 
taken possession of without the loss of a single 
life. The following day saw order restored, 
and a new sultan was soon afterwards placed 
upon the throne. Notwithstanding the numer- 
ous languages in the Archipelago, the written 
characters are only eight or at most nine in 
number. The Javanese alphabet like all others 
ia the Archipelago is written from left to right, 
each letter is distinct and unconnected, and the 
writing is perpendicular and not slanting. It 
is the character used for the Javanese proper, 
the Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the 
Lombok and including Palembang in Sumatra, 
it is current among twelve millions of popula- 
tion. But in prior times, other characters to 
the extent of twelve in number, have prev^ed 
in Java. Sec Sumatra. 

PALEMONIDA5, a family or tribe of 
Macrurous Decapodous Crustacea. They be- 
long to Milne-Edward’s family of Salicoques, 
Shrimps, and his tribe Palemonians. The body ^ 
laterally compressed, but the abdomen never 
sharp. Thorax large, carapace arm^ in flont 
with a great sabre-^e rostrum, nearly alwa;^ 
dentated above. Antennas the fint 
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often with time termiaal filaments. AH the 
feet are diender, and the first two pairs are 
Mnerally didactylous, whilst the last three 
pairs are nerer didactylous. The abdomen is of 
great size. The genera are, Gnathophyllura, 
Hippolyte, Rhynchocinetes, Pandalus, Lysma 
ta, and PaJemon. 

Shynchotmietes typxis . — Length about 2^ 
inches. It is a native of the Indian Ocean. 

(Fabr.) The Prawn. The species 
of this useful and delicious genus arc numer- 
ous. M. Milne-Edwards records seventeen, 
besides the Indian Paleinon brevimanus and 
P. Coromandolinus of Fabricius. Some of the 
s|>ccie3 which are found in warm climates 
attain to a considerable size: such are the 
p. Carcinus of the Indian seas and the 
Ganges, which attains to nearly a foot in 
length, and the P. Jainaicensis of the Antilles, 
which is from 10 to 12 inches long. The 
prawns generally inhabit sandy bottoms near 
the coasts, but some are found at the mouths 
of rivers, and far up. They mostly boil red. 
Paleinon natator, Edica. Ind. Ocean, on Gulf weed. 

„ brevimanus, Edics, 

„ coron^andelianua, Fahr. 

„ longiroatris, Fdtos* Ganges mouth. 

„ carcinus, Edwa. do. 

„ ornatus, Edtoa, Amboyna, Waigyou. 

„ lamarrei, Edwa, Bengal coasts. 

„ tran(iuebaricus, Tranquebar. 

„ hirtimanus, Edwa, Mauritius. 

Mplieadce , — The shrimps arc stouter in their 
forms than those of the preceding division, but 
they are not depressed as the Crangonidm, are ; 
the genera are Atya, Hyrncnoccra, Alphcus, 
Pontonia, Antonomea, Curidina, Niha, and 
Atkanns. 

Alplieits (Fabr.) — Carapace advanced above 
the eyes, forming above each of those organs a 
small vaulted buckler. They are found in the 
seas of warm climates. Some species are found 
in the Mediterranean, but the greater part in 
the seas of the Antilles or in the Indian Ocean. 

Pontonias (Latr.) — Carapace short and con- 
vex : the front with a short but robust and in- 
flected rostrum ; the eyes are cylindrical, pro- 
jecting, and very moveable. 

■ P. mcuyrophthiihna, — Asiatic seas. 

Stenopus (Latreille). — Penmdm of Milne- 
’ Edwards : Body not compressed laterally, and 
tegmenta comparatively soft. Carapace ter- 
minated anteriorly by a small rostrum. 

Stenoptis hispidus . — Palemoii hispidus, Oliv,, 
Indian Ocean. 

Aeetes. (Milne-Edwards). — Analogous to Sor- 
ites in its conformation, but placed at a dis- 
tance from all the animals of the same order 
V the absence of the last two pairs of feet. A. 
Indicus. — Eny, Cyc. 

PALEMPORE, a kind of Indian dimity, 
of elegant patterns, used for bed coverlits. They 
^fe sometimes flowered with gold, made of 


silk^ and worked in shaw} and other patterns 
of coloured woven cotton. This is a Tamil cor- 
ruption from the two Persian words Palau^ 
posh, literally, bed-cover. — Simmond's Diet. 
PALENGA ZEYLANICA, Tfm. 

Palenga-gass. SiNon. 

A tree 40 to 50 feet high, of the Ambaga- 
mowa district in Ceylon, at an elevation of 
about 3,000 feet. — Thw, En, PI, Zayl.^p, 287. 

PALERI AMMA, a deity of the non-aryan 
races of the Peninsula. See Hindoo. 

PALERU, Tkl., Tribulus lanuginosus,’ Ltnn. 

PALESTINE, gets its name from Philistine, 
a race who inhabited a tract bordering on the 
Mediterranean sea. It was also called Canaan 
Palestine was originally inhabited by a number 
of tribes, Kenite, Kenizzite, Kadmonitc, Hittite, 
Jerezzite, Jebusite, Amorite, Canaanite, Girga- 
shite, Hivitc, Phoenician and Philistine, who 
were descended from Canaan the son of Ham. 

The desert coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Gaza the frontier’ town of Palestine 
and Pelusium or Shur the frontier town of 
Egypt, was called by the Hebrew writers the 
desert of Shur. It was thinly peopled by a 
race of Arabs named Arnalekitcs. In Palestine 
itself, Ptolcmais, Diospolis, Antipatris, ABllia, 
have all completely disappeared, and the old 
names, which existed before these high-sound- 
ing titles were conferred — Akka (Acre), Lydd, 
Kefer-saba, Jerusalem, have re-established 
themselves as firmly as if they had never been 
displaced. Sebaste and Neupolis have, how- 
ever, succeeded in maintaining themselves, and 
preventing the return of Samaria and Shcchem. 
Palestine now has about 400,000 people, chiefly 
Arabs, and Arabic is the ordinary tongue spoken. 
The Christians of many hostile sects are next 
numerous, with a few Jews, w]io have migrated 
from Europe to die in Palatine. Palestine is 
described in Deuteronomy as “ The land whither 
thou gocst is not the land of Egypt, but a 
laud of hills and valleys.” The Lebanon 
is a mountain of Palestine, comprehends 
the two ranges of Libanus and Anti-Liba- 
nus. Lebanon is the most elevated part of 
the chain. The range of the Lebanon, ex- 
tends between the 33rd and 36th degi*ee of 
north latitude, from the river Assey (the an- 
cient Orontes) to its southern limits, bounded 
by the Letani, or Leontes of old. It is inha- 
bited by a variety of different tribes, who from 
time immemorial have found a refuge in its 
ilustnesscs. — Blmrpe's History of Eyypt^ Yol, i, 
p, 105 ; GaUoiCa Vacation Tourists^ p, 337 ; 
RohinsoxCs Travels in Palestine and Syria, Vol. 
i,p. 18 ; Dent, xi, 10-11. See Kedix>n, Wadi- 
Araba, Lebanon, Jerusalem. 

PALGHATOHERRY, 10® 46'; 76® 40', in 
the Karnatik, near the right bank of the Po- 
nani, about 800 feet, is a town in Coimbatore 
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in d gap or pass, leading to the western coast. 
The gap of Palghat is the only break in the 
western chain of mountains Irom the Ncr- 
budda and Taptee to Cape Comorin, and 
through it the railroad passes. It is a great 
gap in the peninsular chain between the 
southern slopes of the Nilghiri mountains and 
the northern face of those of Travancore. The 
S. W. monsoon blows through and does not de- 
posit its moisture though tlic atmosphere is 
humid and the Salem hills intercept the N. E. 
monsoon. The Palghat ghauts are in length 
about 200 miles, from the gap of l*a]ghatehcrry 
nearly to Cape Comorin. Elevation from 4,000 
to 7,000 feet witli a spacitnis table-land, 4,740 
feet. A peaked summit, 0,000 feet. Another 

7.000 feet. VarraghciTy mountains 5,000 to 

6.000 feet. Wear Cape Comorin, in the ex- 
treme S., 2,000 feet. The W. brow of the 
ghats is, witli little exception, abrupt ; on the 
E. side the declivity is gradual. Such a con- 
formation M'ould indicate a volcanic disturb- 
ance along tlie W. precipitous lace. 

PALGONDA, sec Nicolo-di -Conti. 

PALI! AKA, ITind. One of the Solanaoere. 

PALI, Tam. Iramhu in Malabar, Palari 
in Portuguese, Ls the Ceylon Ivon-wood. It 
grows to about thirty feet in licight, and twenty 
inches in diameter. It is very usolid for stocks 
of anchors, piles for jelty-1 leads, heains in 
Store houses and places M'hcre strongtli is re- 
quired ; for such purposes it will be found use- 
ful and durable : it may bo obtained in great 
quantities at a very moderate rate. — ou 
the Timber of Ceylon, 

PALI, Tam. Isonandra aciiminata, Lindl, 

PALI, see Pyrope. 

PALI, an uneient language in India wliich 
has long ceased to be sjiokcin, but is still used 
in the buddhist scriptures of (’eylon, liurinah, 
and Siam. The Pali tongue in Singhalese is 
called Mungata ; and in Kurinesc Magada-basa. 
Pali, was the language used by Buddlia. Pali, 
Bali and Magadhi are synonyms i*or the Pali 
tongue. The Kupasiddhi, is the oldest Pali 
grammar now extant, and its author Ihiddha- 
priya compiled it from the ancient work of 
Kaohlia’-yana. A quotation from the latter is 
given in the Kupasiddhi apparently in the 
original words. According to this account, 
Kachha-yana was one of the in-incipal disciples 
of Sakya, by whom he was selected for tlie 
important office of compiling the first Pali 
grammar, the rules of which arc said to have 
been propounded by Tathagnta himself. This 
statement seems highly probable ; for the 
teacher must have stSbn found the difficulty of 
making himself clearly understood when each 
petty district had a provincial dialect of its 
own, unsettled both in its spelling aiid its pro- 
nunciation. A difficulty of this kind could 
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only be overconle by the publieaiion of some 
established rules of speech, which should fix 
the wavering pronunciation and loose ortho- 
gi*aphy of a common language. This was ac- 
complished by the Pali grammar of Kachha- 
yana, *compil^ under Sakya’s instruction ; and 
the language, thus firmly established, 'was used 
throughout India by the buddhist teachers, for 
the promulgation and extension of the practical 
doctrines of their faith. In the buddhist works 
of Ceylon, this language is expressly called 
Magadhi, or the speech of Magadha ; and as 
this district was the principal scene of Sakya’s 
labours, as wc41 as the native country of him- 
self and of his principal disciples, the selection 
of Magadhi for the publication of his doc- 
Irines was both iiatund and obvious. Learned 
m‘eii have, however, entertained divei’se opinions 
as to the Pali. Professor II. H. Wilson Inis 
remarked, that there arc several differences 
between the language of existing buddhist 
inscriptions and the Magadhi of Pali gram- 
mars ; but these differences are not such as 
to render them unintelligible to those whom 
Priyadasi addressed in his Pillar edicts in 
the middle of the third century * before Christ. 
Professor Wilson admits that the Pali wms most 
likely selected for his edicts by Priyadasi “that 
they might be intelligible to the people,” but he 
is of opinion that the language of the inscrip- 
tions was rather tlie common tongue of the iiiha- 
hitauts of ui)per India than a fonii of speech pe- 
culiar to a class of redigionists ; and he argues 
that the use of the Pali language in the inscrip- 
tion is not a comdiisive proof of their buddhisti- 
cal origin. But aso[)posed to this view, it is a well 
known fact that the brahmans have never used 
any language but Sanscrit for their religious writ- 
ings, and have stigmatised the Magadhi as the 
speech of men of low tribes. In their dramas, 
also the heroes and the brahmans always speak 
Sanscrit, while the use of Magadhi is confined 
to the attendants of royalty. Professor Wilson 
has, however, identified the Magadhi with Pra- 
krit, flic use of which, though more honorable, 
was still confined to the principal female cha- 
racters, but the extensive employment in tlie 
dramatic works of the brahmans of various 
dialects, all derived from one common stock, 
seems lo prove that they were the vernacular 
language of the people. In tliis vernacular 
language, whatever it was, whether the high 
Prakrit of the Saurasenas, or the low Prakrit of 
the Magadlias, we know certainly that the^ 
Viuaya and Sutra, or the practical doctrines of 
Sakya, were compiled, and therefore also pro- 
mulgated. Cosma, in Prinsep’s Journal, p. 503f 
has used the term Prakrit as comprehending 

all the w’ritten and cultivated dialects of Northern 

India. Prakrit means “ common” or natural, 
in contra-distinctioq to the “ artificial” or r®' 
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fined*' Sanscrit, In the opinion, howevevjofTur- 
nour, the celebrated Ceylon scholar, the Pali is a 
rich and poetical language, which had already 
attained its pi’esent refinement at the time of 
Gotama Buddha's advent,” (b.c. 588). Accord- 
ing to ^ir William Jones, it is “ little more tlian 
the language of the brahmans, melted down by 
a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian.” 
To Major Cunningham it seems to hear the. 
game relation to Sanscrit that Italian does to 
Latin, and a much nearer one than modern 
English does to Anglo-Saxon. The nasal souikIs 
are melted down, tlie compounds arc softened 
to double and even simple consonants, and the 
open vowels are more numerous. It is the 
opinion of all European scholars that the Pali 
language is derived almost entirely from the 
Sanscrit, and in this opinion ho fully coincides. 
]!iles.srs. Burnouf and Lassen, who jointly formed 
a Pali grammar, state, as the result of their 
labours, that Pali is almost identical with San- 
scrit, and Professor Lassen at a later date, 
wlicn more conversant with the l^ali books, 
states authoritatively, that the whole of the 
Prakrit language is derived from the Sanscrit. 
Tumour also declares his conviction that all 
researches tend to prove the great antiquity of 
Sanscrit. Professor Wilson and James Prinsep 
arc likewise of the same opinion. This conclu- 
sion seems self-evident, for there is a tendency 
ill all spoken languages to suppress dissimilar 
consonants, and to soften hard ones : as in the 
Latin Camillus for the Tuscan Cadmilus, and 
llic English farthing for the Anglo-Saxon feorth- 
ing ; or, as in the Pali assa, “ a horse,*' for the 
Sanscrit tiswa, and the Pali majha, “ middle,” 
for the Sanscrit inadhya. There is also a 
natural inclination to clear away the semi- 
vowels and weaker consonants, as in the Eng- 
lish King, for the Anglo-Saxon Kyning, or as 
in the Pali Olakita “ tlie seen” (i. c. Buddha) 
for the Sanscrit Avalakita ; and in the l^ili 
Ujeuiya, a “ man of IJjain,” for the Sanscrit 
Ljajayaniya.” It is always therefore easy to 
determine between any written languages, that 
resemble each other, which of the two is the 
• original, and which the borrowed : because 
letters or any syllables are never ad»led, but, 
on the contrary, are always suppressed or cur- 
tailed in the process of time. The Pali is, 
therefore, without doubt, derived from the San- 
scrit, and must, moreover, have been a spoken 
language for many centuries. For the publi- 
cation of his esoteric theories regartling the 
origin ©f the world, and the creation of man- 
kind, Sakya made use of the Sanscrit language 
oaly. But the perfect language of our day, 
perhaps, owes much of its refinement to the 
^re and sagacity of that Great Reformer : for 
ft seems highly probable that Katyana, the 
iiJspired saint and lawgiver who corrected the 
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inaccuracies of Panini’s Sanscrit gramiiiar, is 
the same as the Kachliayano who compiled the 
Pali grammar, during the life-time of l^ya. 
Katyayana’s annotations on Panini, called Nar^ 
tika, restrict his vague rules, enlarge hie 
limited ones, and mark numerous exceptions* to 
others. These amended rules of Sanscrit grani^. 
mar were formed into memorial verses by Bar- ^ . 
trihari, whose metrical aphorisms, entitled 
Karika, have almost equal authority with the 
precepts of Panini, and emendations of Katya- 
yana. According to popular tradition, Bhar- 
triJiari, was the brother of Vikramaditya, the 
author of the Hindoo Samvat, which dates from ' 
B.c. 57 . Tlie age of Katyayaiia is unknown ; 
but as he flourished between the date of Panini, 
in about 1100 b.c., and that of Bhartrihari, in 
57 B.c,. there is every probability in favor of 
tlie opinion that he was one of the disciples of 
Buddha. But tins identification of the two 
greatest grammarians of the Sanscrit and Pali 
lariguagos rests upon other grounds besides 
those mentioned above. Culcbrooke, Wilson, 
and Lassen have all identified the commentator 
on Panini with Vararuchi, the author of the 
Prakrit grammar, called Prakrita prakassa, or 
Chandrika. Of Vararuchi nothing more is known 
than that his work is the oldest Prakrit grammar 
extant, and that his body of rules includes all 
that had been laid down by earlier grammarians 
regarding the vernacular dialects. This iden- 
tification is still more strikingly confirmed by the 
fact that Kachliayano is not a name but only a . 
patronymic, which signifies the son of Kachhoy' 
and was first assumed by the grammarian him- 
self. If, therefore, Vararuch Ivatyayana is not the 
same person as v Kachhayano, he must be pos- 
terior to him and of the same family. We 
shall thus have two Katyayanas of the same 
j family living much about the sAne time, each of , 

I whom compiled a gimnmar, which is muclimore 
improbalilc than tliatthc two were one and the 
same ]ierson. The probable identity of the two 
great grammarians seems to offer an additional 
reason for considering 8akya Muni as one of* 
the chief benefactors of his country. For we 
must not look upon 8akya Muni simply as the 
founder of a new religious system, hut as a 
great sexjial reformer who dared to preach the 
perfect equality of all mankind, and the conse- 
quent abolition of caste, in spite of the menaces 
I of the most powerful and arrogant priestlKX>d in 
j the world. We must regard liim also as a 
patriot, who, in spite of tyrannical kings and 
princes, had the courage to incite his country- 
men to resist tlie forcible abduction of their 
wives and daughters by great men. To him 
the Indians were indebted for a code of pure 
and practical morality which inculcated charity 
and chastity, performance of good works, and 
abstinence from evil, and gcncrul kindness to 
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living tilings. To him, also they owe the 
eArly refinement and systematic arrangement 
: ixf weir language in the selection of the learned 
Kat^ayana as the compiler of the Sanscrit and 
Pali grammars. The Pali books examined and 
abstracted by Mr. Tumour, consist of the Pita- 
kattayan, the Attba-katha, andtheMahawansa. 
The first is, quasi, the gospel of buddhists. It 
is stated in the Mahawansa, that the Pitakatta- 
yan was brought to Ceylon by Mahindo, the 
son of Asoka, in the eighteenth year of his 
lather’s reign, that is, in b.c. 306, in the exact 
Pali form in which it now exists. — Pi'insep $ 
TQ>€t^ Tariary m\d M<rngoliay pp, 148-49 ; 
Cunniifighawl^s Bhilsa Topes, Sec Buddha, 
Itoicriptions, India, Khunniara, Lat, Mon, 
Sfinskrit, Siam, Swastika, Talieng or Mon, 

, Topes, Tumour. 

PALI is said to mean separated, proper. 
The Scythic Pali may be the shepherd inva- 
ders of Egypt. 

PALI DIPAWANSO, see Inscriptions. 

PALIOGRAPHIC, see Khunniara. 

PALI OLAKITA, see Pali. 

PALI-STHUPO, see Topes. 

PALI UJENIYA, see Pali. 

PALIA MANKENA, Tel. Urena sinuata. 

PALIBKOTHA, the ancient name of Pa- 
taliputra at the confluence of the Sone 
river with the Ganges. Its most celebrat- 
ed king was Sa.ndracottua. Few places in 
India are so old, and recall to mind so many 
IS. associations, as the Pataliputra of the hindoos, 
the Palibothra of the Greeks, and the Potolitse 
of the Chinese, all referring to the city which 
is. known in our day under the name of Patna. 
The name of Pataliputra does not occur cither 
in Menu or the Mahabharat, the capital of 
ancient Magadha, having in those ages been 
Kajgriha. It was in the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ that Ajatasutra founded 
the city of Pataliputra. ‘this prince,’ says 
Lassen, appears to have long had the intention 
of conquering Vasali, for it is recorded that his 
two ministers, Sunitha, and Vasyankara founded, 
in the village of Patali, a fortress against the 
Vriggi, this took place a short time before the 
death of Buddah. Under the ancient name of 
Pataliputra, the place stands before' the eyes of 
the modern traveller as the capital of the Nan- 
das, of Chandragupta, and of Asoca, as the scene 
where were played those outwitting Machia- 
vellian policies between Rakshasa and Chanak- 
ya, which form the subject of the drama of 
Mudra Rakshasa and^ Chanakya, where Megas- 
thenes had arrived on an embsissy from Seleu- 
Gus and resided many years leaving behind a 
. record that possesses no ordinary claims upon our 
attention, whence Asoca issued his famous edicts 
about buddhism, identified by General Cun- 
ningham with the modern Besarh, 20 miles 
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north of Hajipoor. It is fran the writings of 
Megasthenes thAt we learn that * IWbotiira was 
eight miles long andoneand a halfbroaddefend- 
ed by a deep ditch and a high rampart with 
570 towers and 64 gates, a state of grandeur, of 
which not a tithe is possessed by the present 
city. In the time of the mahomedan conquest, 
the capital of Behar is said to have been re- 
moved to the town of that name, and its rajah 
to have become so degenerated as to abscoinh 
from his capital. As described by Ralph Fitch, 
Patna in the end of the sixteenth century was 
a large city, but contained only houses of earth 
and straw. Of the towers and gateways spoken 
of by Megasthenes, or of the lofty pillars, 
columns, and turrets of the Suganga palace 
mentioned by the hindoo dramatist not a trace 
exists surviving the ravages of time and war. 
Mahomedans now form a large part of the 
jK)pulation of Patna, and a hundred thousand 
of them assemble at the Emainbarah to cele- 
brate the Mohurrum. Patna is the only re- 
maining place where the number of mahome- 
dans Ls strong and iniiuential. At Patna is a 
monument over 150 Englishmen massacred 
in cold blood by Sumroo under the orders of 
Mcer Cassim. It is a tall slender column of 
alternate, black and yellow stone that lifts its 
head about 30 feet high in the old English 
burial ground atPatna. — Bmisen, Vol. iii,p.520; 
Tr, of Hind.^ Vol, i, pp, 113-19. See 
Chandragupta, India, Megasthenes, Scylax. 

PALIER-MANKENI, Trl. Urena sinuata. 

PALI KI JHAR, Dux. Ehretia buxifolia. 

PALIN URUS, the name given by Fabricius 
to a genus of Crustacea which forms the tribe 
of Langoustiens in the system of M. Milne- 
Ed wards, being the fourth of his family of 
Cuirassed Macrurians, and characterised by 
the existence of antennse of the ordinary form 
and the absence of didactylous pincers. It is 
also regarded as the type of a family of the 
Palinuridm. The Palinuri, or Sea-Crawfish, 
have the body nearly cylindrical. Their cara- 
pace is nearly straight from before backwards, 
very convex transversely, and presents about 
its anterior third part a deep transverse furrow, 
which is directed forward on each side and 
separates the stomachal from the cardial and 
branchial regions, the only ones which can be 
well distinguished. Palinurus fasciatus has the 
antcnnular ring armed above with two conical 
rather large teeth situated near its anterior 
border. Carapace armed with a small number 
of spines, and slightly granular, or onl^ dotted 
on its posterior half ; lateral tooth of the ante- 
rior border of the carapace small ; ho spines on 
the median line of the stomachal region ; median 
tooth of the anterior border of the epistome 
very large. Length about a foot. It is ^ 
native of' the Indian ocean. 
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p^inonul Tnlgaris, is the common Sea-€raW" 
Fish, or Spiny Lobster ; Langonste of the 
French. Length about 18 inches. Weight 
sometimes from 12 to 15 lbs. It inhabits the 
seas of Europe, and is common on the rocky 
coasts of Britain especially in the south and on 
the like coasts of France, especially in the south 
and west. 

Palinurus lalandii, JEdws, Gape Good Hope. 

„ fasciatus, Edws, Indian Ocean. 

„ ornatus, Edwa, Indian Seas. 

„ sulcatus, Edws. Indian Coasts. 

„ penicillatus, Edwa. Indian Ocean. 

„ dasypus, Edwa. Indian Seas. 

PALTAR or Puliar, a race of herdsmen and 
merchants on the Anamalai hills of Coimba- 
tore. See Kadcr. 
i PALIS, SiXGii. Boa-wood. 

'• PALITA MANDA also Palita mundar, and 
Palto-mander, Beng. Erythrina iiidica, Lam. 
j PATJTA-KANDIL-LAMPU, Axglo-Ma- 
UY. Lamp. 

PALlTANA,orPalit’hana, or the abode of the 
Pali, is the name of the town at the f(X)t of the 
sacred mount Satrunjya (signifying victorious 
over the foe) the Jain temples on which are sa- 
cred to Bud hiswara, or the Lord of the Buddhist. 
Palit’hana seems derived from the pastoral (pali) 
Scythic invaders bringing in their train the 
buddhist faith which appears not indigenous to 
India. Palestine, which, with the whole of 
Syria and Egypt, was ruled by the Yksos or 
Shepherd-kings, who for a season expelled the 
old Coptic race, may have had a similar import 
to the PaliPhana founded by the Indo-Scythic 
Pali. The hill of Shutrunjya at Palitana in the 
Gohelwar district at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Cambay, is dedicated to Adinath, the first of 
the 24 hierophants of the Jains. Each temple 
contains images in marble of Adinath or of 
some other of the Tirthankara and perhaps no 
fabric of human workmanship in India, is more 
calculated to arouse wonder, admiration and 
lasting remembrance, than Palitana in its 
unique and mysterious perfection. No fabric of 
human workmanship in India, is more 
Wondrous than’ Palitana, or Palit’hana, ‘ the 
dwelling of the Palli,’ situated at the eastern 
base of Satrunjya, which rises nearly two thou- 
sand feet, and is between two and three miles in 
ascent, taking Jjjie sinuosities of the route into 
account.— 253; TotTs Travels, 275. 
See Hindoo, Inscriptions, Karli, Khandagiri, 
&iahna, Lat. 

"^PALIZv Pitsht. Cucumis melo, Linn., W. 

PAUOR of Gbenab, Fragaria vesca, Linn. 

PALK bay and Palk Strait are between 
Ceyloa and the Peninsula of India, and separ- 
ate the northern part of Ceylon from the 
niainland. 

PALS^S-or Palankeen, an dblong box, with 
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a carrying pole at each end, used in India, as w 
means of conveyance, where the roads are diffl-r 
cult. These are now rarely, sejsn, the roads 
have been so much improved. Butler remarks 
that any one may now ride in a palkee; in 
former days, when we paid 1,000 rupees to ride 
in a palkee or dola, then there was some 
dignity in being thus conveyed, and none but 
men of rank were entitled to the privilege.— ? 
Butler's Travels of Assam, j\ 223. 

PALKHI, Hind. Ficus venosa. 

PALWE CHETTU, 'Pel. Br. 565, givea 
the syns. Kulabata and Khelana, not in W. 

PALLA, Tel. Mimusops hexandra, Eojeb. 

PALLADIUS, a European traveller in 
Persia, a few years before the Chinese Fa Hian. 

PALLADIUS, was the author of a tract De 
Moribus Brachmanorum, widtten about a. d. 
It was embodied in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
published by Muller (Script, de Alex. Magno, 
pp. 103-4.) In it there is an account of the 
Bisades, the gatherers of pepper. They are 
described as “ a dwarfish and imbecile race 
who dwell in rocky caves, and from the nature 
of their country are expert at climbing cliffs, 
and thus able to gather the pepper from the 
thickets. These Bisades are pygmies, with 
big heads and long straight unclipt hair. 
Sir J. E. Tennent applies this to the Ved- 
dabs of Ceylon. But, there is nothing, in 
the passage to fix it to Ceylon, and 
Muller points out, that the Besides are 
mentioned by Ptolemy (vii, 1) as a people, 
otherwise called Tilada;, who live north of 
Ma)andru3 ( a mountain chain on the east of 
Bengal,) “ dwarfish and stumpy and platter- 
faced, but white in complexion.” Lassen how- 
ever, in his map by Kiepert, locates them as 
a Bhotiya race in the Himalaya near Darji- 
ling in the Garo and Kasia hills north of Syl- 
het. — Ftile Cathay, Vol.\,pp, 144-145. See 
Scholastikos, Veddah. 

PALLAN, Pallar or Puller, are a low caste 
or slave race attached to the Vellala agricultur- 
ists of the south of India. The Mallar are the 
agricultural labourers of the Pallar tribe. — 
i^ls. Glossary. See Paraiah. 

PALLANDU, Sans. Allium cepa, Liim, 

PALLANGU, Tam. Hemp of Madras, the 
Ambari of the Dekhan, Hibiscus cannabinus. * 

PALLAS, an author who wrote on the natu- 
ral history of Central Asia. 

PALLAS, Hind. See Poda wood. 

PALL AY MARAM, Tam. Wrightia tino- 
toria. 

PALLE, Tam. Mimusops hexandra, Boxb. 

PALLEGOIX. A Bishop of the Rom tab 
church, long resident in the Malay peninsula, 
who wrote on Siam. ‘‘ Some years ago” he 
says, ^eat dimight, had dried up aH 
the ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayc^hia ; 
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i^fing the night, torrents of rain fell. Next 
^ country, 

he was surprised at seeing the ponds almost 
fall, - and a quantity of fish leaping about ! 
‘Whence have these fish come?' 1 inquir- 
ed of a labourer ; ‘ yesterday there was not 
one.’ He replied they were come under 


favour of tlie rain. In 1831, when fish were 
uncommonly cheap, the Bisliop of Siam iK)urcd 
fifty cwt. into his ponds: but, in less than a 
month, nine-tenths escaped during a rain that 
fell in the night. There ai*e three sjltecies of 
this wandering fish, called Pla-xon, pla-duk, 
pla-mo. The fii-st is voracious, and about the 
size of a carp ; salted and dried, it can be pre- 
served for a year : it is very abundant, and is 
exported to China, Singapore and Java, and is 
a particularly wholesome and health-gi ving fish. 
Sir J. E, Tennant thinks that the fish here 
alluded to by Sir John Bowring is the Anabas 
acandens, Cuv. (Perea scandens Daldorf, Kava- 
ya also Kawhoya Singh. Pannei eri, (Tam.,) 
which Dr. llaniilton Buchanan says is most 
tenacious of life ; he had known boatmen on the 
Ganges keep them for five or six days in an 
earthern pot without water and daily to use what 
they wanted, finding them as lively and fresh as 
when caught. The Platycephalus clavulatus, 
P. insidiator and P. carbunculiis can all sustain 
life for some little time out of water. Mr. 
Layard, once encountered several of the Ana- 
bas, travelling along a dusty gravel road in the 
' raid-day sun. — BowHng^s Siarn^ Vol. i, p. 10 ; 

Nat. Hist. Mag. 1853, Fallegoix, Siam, 
i, 144. 

PALLEKE or Palaki, Tel. Capparis brevis- 
pina, DC . — W.^" -d-, C. acuminata, i£., ii, 560. 

PALLERU, or Chiri palleru, Tkl. Tjribulus 
lanuginosus, L. — M., ii, 401 — \V. ^ A., 471. 

PALLERU KORA. Tel. A tree from Pala- 
konda with scabrous lanceolate leaves. 

PALLERU TEGA, Tel. Dioscorea, 

PALLE-SATTERAM, Tam. The “ Lizard- 
science,” Lizards arc supposed to give warning 
by chirping of appnjacliing good .or evil. 
Hgxdy. 

PALLI, a servile tribe in the south of India, 
bondsmen or slaves of brahmin proprietors. 
WUsan. 

PALLIA, Hind. A funeral monumental 
pillar, amongst the Rajpoots. See Rajpoots. 

PALLIKONDA, or Polikonda, 12^ 55' ; 
78* 57', in the Karnatik, near the right bank 
of the Palar. Dak bangalow, 841 feet. — Rah. 
SM. 

PALLIWAL. Next to the lordly Rajpoots, 
equalling them in numbers and far surpassing 
them in wealth, are the Palliwal of Jessulmir. 
They are brahmins, and denominated Palli- 
wal from having been temporal proprietors 
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tor colonized Marwar. Tradition b 
to the manner in which they became possess^ 
of this domain : but it is connected with the 
history of the Pali, or pastoral tribes, who from 
the. town of Palli to Palit’liana, in Saurashtra 
have left traces of their existence ; and Colonel 
Tod was inclined to the opinion that all the 
ramifications of the races figuratively denomi- 
nated Agnicula, were of Pali origin: more 
especially the Chohan, whose princes and 
chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix 
of Pal. The Palliwal brahmins,’ as appears 
by the annals of Marwar, held the domain 
of Palli when Seoji, at the end of the twelfth 
century, invaded that land from Canouj, and 
by an act of treachery first established his 
power. It is evident, however, that he did not 
extirpate them, for the cause of their migrar 
tioii to Bie desert of Jessulmir is attributed to 
a period of a mahomedari invasion of Marwar, 
when a general war-contribution (dind) being 
imposed on the inhabitants, the Palliwal 
pleaded caste, and refused. This exasperated 
the raja ; for as their habits were almost exclu- 
sively mercantile, their stake was greater than 
that of the rest of tlic community, and he threw 
their principal men into prison. In order to 
avenge this, they had recourse to a grand 
“ chandi” or act of* suicide ; but instead of 
gaining their object, he issued a manifesto of 
banishment to every Palliwal in his dominions. 
The greater part took refuge in Jessulmir, 
though many settled in Bckaner, Dhat, and 
the valley of Sind. At one time, their number 
was calculated to equal that of the Rajpoots. 
In the early part of the 19th century alinast 
all the internal trade of the cx>untry passed 
through their hands, and it was chiefly with 
their capital that its merchants traded ,in 
foreign parts. They were the Metayer of the 
desert, advancing money to the cultivators, 
taking the security of the crop ; and buying 
up all the wool and *ghcc (claidfied butter), 
which they transported to foreign parts. They 
also rear and keep flocks. They were then sub- 
ject to the visits of the Maldote, Tejmalote, and 
I other plunderers. The Palliwal never marry out 
1 of their own tribe : and, directly contrary to the 
laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of 
money to the bride. It will be deemed a 
curious incident in the history of superstition, 
that a tribe, brahmin by name*J at least, slwuld 
worship the bridle of a horse. When to thw 
is added the fact, that the most ancient coins 
discovered in tliese regions bear the Pali cha- 
racter and the effigies of the horse, it aids to 
prove the Scythic character of the early cobv 
nists of these regions, who, although nomadic 
(Pali), were equestrian. There is little doubt 


that the Palliwal brahmins are the remains < 


'wai irom naving oeeu wsiu]^**** ^ ^ naa- 

of Palli, and aU its lands, long before the Rah- the priests of the Palli race, who, m their foar 
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total and cmmerdal pursuitSyhaye lost their 
spiritual power. 

PoJeurna Brahmins are a singular brahmini- 
cal tribe, of whom it is calculated there were, 
about A.n. 1820, fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand families in Jessulmir. They are also 
numerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and are 
scattered over the desert and valley of the 
Indus. They follow agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits chiefly, having little'or no concern in 
tnwlc. The tradition of their origin is singular : 
it is said that they were Bilclars, and excavated 
the sacred lake of Poshkur or Pokiir, for which 
act they obtained the favour of the deity and 
the grade of brahmins, with the title of Pokur- 
na. Their chief object of emblematic worship, 
the khodala, a kind of pick-axe used in digging, 
seems to favor this tradition. 

Jilt or Jit here, form a great part of the 
agricultural population ; There are also various 
other tribes. 

The Castle of Jessulmir, is erected on an 
almost insulated x^cak, from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty feet in height, a strong wall 
running round the crest of the hill. It has 
four gates, but very few cannon mounted. — 
TotTs Majastlian, Vol. ii, pp, 284-28 7« 

PALLO, Hind. Wallheimia tridactylites. 

PALLO SULTANO, sec Ballidjc. 

PALLU, Hind. Impatiens, sp, 
PALLUNGOO of Madras, Crotalaria jun- 
cca, Lhin^ See Ambaree, Hemp. 

PALM. The term applied in Southern In- 
dia to the bars of iron, manufactured from 
Cutties. 

• PALMS. The palm trees or palm tribe of 
plants, belong to the Order Cocoaceae, the Pal- 
macca3 of Lindley. They grow alike in the 
Eastern and in the Western Hemispheres, but 
arc rarely beyond 35® south and 49® north. 
Particular species of palms are confined to 
their own peculiar localities but Cocos nncifera, 
Acrocomia, Sclerocarpa and Borassus llabclli- 
forrnis are spread over many lands. The 
number of species scattered over tlie world 
amount to over 1,000. Of these, not a few love 
the humid banks of rivulets and streams ; 
others cling to the sea shores, and some ascend 
into Alpine regions. Some collect into dense 
forests, others spring up singly or in clusters, 
over the jdains. The chief palms are, 

A. Areceaj, AriceneaD, Martins, Undl, 

Cliam:»direa gracilis, Willtie, S. America. 

Hyoiihorbe iiidica, Ucertn, Bourbon. 

Oreodoxa oleracea, ErulL, W, Indies. 

1 . Ilmnh, Cuba. 

Areca catechu, Linn. E. Indies. 

» dicksonii, Malabar Hills. 

„ triandra, Roxh. Chittagong. ^ 

M gracilis, Boxh. Concaii, Sylhet, Chittagong. 

•• crinita, Boiy, Mascarhenas Islands. 

humilis, WtdAe. Amboyna. 
n rubra, Bory, Mascarhenas. 
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Areca vestiaria,- -China ? 
laxa, 6V. Andamans. 

„ nagenais, Gr, Assam, Naga Hills. 

„ . cocoides. Or. Malacca. 

„ pumila, Gr. „ 

„ nialaiana, Or. „ 

„ disticha, Boxb. „ 

Seaforthia elegans, B. Br. N. Holland. 

Harina caryotoides. Buck. Chittagong. 

Arenga saccharifera, LaheU. Malay Islands, Cochin- 
China, Arclii|>olago. 

Caryota iirens, L. Concans, Coromandel, Moluccas. 
„ horrida, Jacq, Caraccas. 

„ sobolifora, WiJt. Mauritius. 

B. Lcpido(?arye!e. Ijcijidocaryina), Mart., BmU, 

Calamus ilraco, WiUde, Sumatra, Moluccas. 

„ orectiis, Bo.i'h. Sylhet. 

„ extensus, Boxh. Sylhet. 

„ fasciciilatus, Boxh. Bengal. 

„ gracilis, Boxh. Chittagong. 

„ liostilie, Wall. P 

„ humilis, Boxh. Chittagong. 

„ latifolius, Bosh. Chittagong. 

„ monoicus, Boxh. P 

M polygamus, Boxh. Cliittagong. 

„ quiiKpieiiervius, Boxh. Sydlmt. 

„ ri>tang, L. Bengal, Concan Ghauts. 

„ rudontum. Lour. Cochin-Cliina, Moluccas. 

„ ton ids, Roxh. Chittagong. 

„ vorus, Ijour. Moluccas, Cochin China. 

Zalocca asiimica. Wall. Assam. 

„ edulis Beimo. River banks of Pegu to Mo- 
luccas. 

„ macrostachya. 

Sagus farinifera, OveHn, Malayona & Archipelago. 

„ rumphii. 

„ Iwvis, Bumph. Sumatra to Moluccas. 

0. Borassco*. Borassinau, Martins, BmlUck. 

Borossiis flabelliformis, L. E. Indies. 

Latimia borbonica, Lam, Bourbon. 

Bentinckia condapana, Beny, Travancoro Hills. 

1>. Coryiiheoe. Corypliemc, Mart., Endlicher. 

Corypha data, Boxh. Bengal. 

„ taliera, Boxh. Bengal. 

„ umbraciilifera, L. Ceylon, Moluccas. 

„ utan, Linn. Moluccas. 

„ rotundifolia,Lr«/i. Cochin-China,Moluccas« 

Llvistonla mauritiana, Wall. Mai^ritius. 

„ s])cctai)ilis, Or. Malacca. 

Licuala imiuila, lil. Java. 

rotundil’olia, Bl. Java. 

X>dtata, Boxh. Cliittagong. 

8X>inosa, Wurmb. Cochin-China, Celebes, 
Moluccas. 

trixiliylla, Gr. Malacca. 
longi'iK'S, Gr. „ 
acutifida, Sumatra. 

Xialudosa, Gr. Malacca, 
spinosa, Gr. 
dentiMa, Mart. Pinang. 
glabra, Gr. Malacca. 

Sabal ailansonii, Guems. N. Orleans. 

„ hystrix, Nutt. E. Florida, Georgia. 

Chainacrops grifiithiana, Wall. Khassya mountains, 
humilis, L. S. Europe, 
martiana, Wall. Dehra Dhoon. 
mitis, Mayer. Guiana, 
khassyana, Gr, Khassya. 
ritchiana, Gr. ,, 

Khapis flabelliformis, AU. China, Japan. 

Phoenix acaulis, Buck. Bahar. 

„ dactyl i^era, L. Middle and Tropical Asia. 

„ farinifera, Boxh. Coromandel. 

„ paludosa, Boxh. Sunderbuiw. 
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„ ouseleyana, Gr. Aasami 
,, pedunculata, Gr, Neilgherries. 

: E. CfocoetK. CocoinsQ, Martiue, Endlicher, 

Elasis guinoensis, Jtwq, Guinea. 

Codes dexuosa, Mart,^ Brazil. 

„ niicifera, L, Southern and Eastern Asia. 
Lodoicoa seychellarum, Labell, Sechelles. 
Plectocomia clongata, Mart,, Java. 

Ceratolobus glauces-ceus, lU, Java. 

Dsmonorops melaiiochootes, Bl, Java. 

Eugeissouia truncata, Griffiths, 
lieopoldinia pulohra, Java. 

Livistonia jenkinsiaiia, Griffiths, Assam. 

Many of the palms, in tropicral countries, arc- 
conspicuous for their lofty pillar-like stems, sur- 
mounted by apparently injicccssible fruit or gi- 
gantic foliage, and are remarkable for tliemany 
useful purposes they are calculated to fullil ; they 
'^fhrnisli many of the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of lilb, and we ccune more or less in con- 
tact with th<;m in almost ev(U*y action of daily 
life. In household economy, parts of tlKnu arc 
. formed into spoons, and (Mips, and ladles and 
lamps, and hats, and (rlothes, and corahs, ham- 
mocks, bow strings, fisliing-lines and fish-hcKrks. 
The light rafters of tlie houses are obtained iVom 
the straight cylindrieul trunks of tiro Java l*alm 
(Leopoldinia pulchra) and the date or ])almyra 
trees. In general they adhere to the soil by clus- 
ters of strong simple roots which not uncomiiioa- 
ly form a hillock elevated above the surface of 
the ground. Their tnmka arc solid, harder on 
the outside than the centre, and are sometimes, 
as in tlio cane-palms, coated hy a layer of 
^^siliceous matter ; they are ustially cpiite simple, 
i^owing exclusively by a single terminal bud, 
CJilled in the Areca its cabbage, and eaten as a 
delicacy when boiled ; but in the Ilyfihajne, or 
doom-j>aim, they are regularly forked. In 
the majority of the order the stem is cylindrical, 
but in some it is thickest at the base, and in 
Others swollen in the middle ; occasionally it is 
defended by strong hard spines, but is more I 
freciuently unarmed, and marked by rings 
which indicate the places whence the leaves 
fall off. Hie leaves, called fronds by Linrifcus, 
are alternate, with a very hard epidermis and 
a distinct petiole, from the base of Avhiirh a 
coarse network, called reticulniii, somelimes 
separates next tlie trunk ; they are usually 
either pinnated or fan-sliapcd, but are occa- 
sionally nearly split in two ; their veins are 
parallel, the spaces between them plaited, and | 
the wliole size sometimes very groat, as in the 
fan-palm, in which specimens have been 
seen as much as 18 or i20 feet in breadth. 
The flowers appear in paniclcd spikes from 
the inside of hard dry spathes, whicli are often 
bosit-shapcd, and rdthongli small, they arc 
BOmetimes so extremely numerous that each 
panicle will weigh many pounds. I'licy arc 
generally hermaphrodite, but often moncecious, 
dicDcious, or . polygahious. Tlie calyx and 


corolla consist each of three pieces^ ^hieh are 
either distinct or more i>r less united. The 
stamens vary in number, from 3 to a large 
multiple of that number, and bear 2-cellS 
linear antliers, which open along their inner 
face. Hie ovary consists of 3 cai-pels, which 
are sometimes distinct, sometimes consolidated 
and occasionally in pai*t abortive, so that the 
ovary is only 1 -celled. The ovaries are almost 
always solitary, and erect in each cell, but 
sometimes two arc present, -which in that case 
I stand side by side ; they are ortbotropous in 
* some genera and anatropous in others. The 
styles are very short, the stigmas simple. The 
fruit varies extremely in its consistence and 
appearance. Sometimes it is 3-celled, often 
J -celled ; in such species as the cocoaiiut it 
is a kind of drupe cover a(l^>y a coarse fibrous 
riud ; in others it is a soft sweet eatable 
pericarp, as in the date ; in others its surface 
is broken up into lozenge-shaped spaces, as in 
the Sagiis, -whose fruit looks as if covered with 
s(*aI(varinour. 'flie seed is single, either solid 
or hollow, and consists i)riiicipally of albuinen 
of a fleshy, oily, horny, or cartilaginous tex- 
ture, within wliich is lodged a very small 
cylindrical embryo at some part of the surface 
distant from the hiluin. Palms apj/eai* to 
]a*cfera soil in some ineasurc salt, although many 
sjiecies are iiihabitajits altogether of inland 
districts ami c^ven ol* high mountains. Their 
gcograjdiical limits appear to be witliin 30^ N. 
lilt, in America, 4 P N. hit. in Europe, 34® N. 
hit. in Asia, and 38® S. lat. in the soiithcrn 
hemisplierc ; and, according to Von Martins, 
their powers of migration are extremely small; 
none of them have been able to cross the 
ocean >vithout the aid of man. This, how- 
ever, is not applicable so far as regards the 
cocoanut, the keeled fruit of wliich sails to 
the most distant sliores. Their favourite sta- 
tions arc on the banks of rivers ‘and water- 
courses, and the sea-shore, sonic species scat- 
tered singly and others collected together 
into large forests. There is scarcely a species 
of this order in wliicli some useful property is 
not f'ound. Tlie cocoanut, the date, and others, 
arc valued for tlieir fruit ; the fan-palm, and 
many more for their foliage, wdiosc hardness 
and durability render it an excellent material 
for thatching ; the sweet juice of the palinyra, 
the date, tlie cocoanut, and Arenga palms, 
ivhcn fermented yields wine ; the centre of the 
sago-palm abounds in nutritive starch ; the 
trunk of* the Iriartea or Ceroxylop exudes ft 
valuable vegetable -wax ; oil is expressed in 
abundance from the oil-palm and from the 
cocoanut pajm ; an astringent matter resembling 
dragon’s blood is produced by Calamus draco ; 
many of the species contain within their leav^ 
so hard a kind of fibrous matter, that it is 
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eiripioyed instead of needles, or so tough that 
it is manufactured into jcordage ; and finally, 
their trunks are in some cases valued ||tt thbir 
strength and used as timber, or for theVelasti- 
(.jty, or their flexibility, as in the cane-palm. 
The fruit of some is edible, of others 
alwnnding in oil, the sap of a few forms a 
pleasant beverage, and may by evaporation 
yield sugar or be fermented into a spirit. The 
stems of some species are gorged witli farina- 
ceous matter, which may be separated as a 
starch-like powder or granulated into sago. 
The broad leaves, from tlieir groat size and 
hard surface, arc useful for tliahdiing the 
cottages of the poor, or for making umhrellas 
for the rich. The narrow-leaved kinds are 
])laitt;d into mats and baskets, or smoothed so 
as to be fit for writing on ; while the leaves of 
several, when in a young and tender state, arc 
eaten, both raw and in a cooked state, and arc 
hence called cabbage palms. Some abound 
in strong unyielding fibre, while others form 
wood Avhich is applicable to all the pnr|3oses of 
timber. ITence, several are valuable artieh'S 
of culture in the countries wlnn'o they are 
iiifligcuoiis, or where the soil and climate arc 
suitable for their growth — as, for instance, the 
(late palm in Arabia and Africa, the oil palm 
ill the West of Africa, the coeoanut in linlia 
and its Islands, together with the Bctcl-iiut, 
Palmyra, and talipat palms ; while the sago, | 
the Ejoo, and tlic bctel-nnt |)ahus fiourisli in 
the moist warm climates of the Malayan Pen- 
iiisula and of the Tudian Arcdiipelago. TJic 
palms abound chiefly in the tropical parts of j 
South America, as well as of the Old Worhl ; 
hut a few species extend to rather high 
latitudes, as an Arcca to lat. 38° S. in Mew 
Zealand, and a Sabal (Chaiiimrops, Auct.) to 
lat. 40® N. in North America; while the 
dwarf palm, a native of the NortJi of Africa, 
is now at home in the South of Kurope. 
There even the datd palm is grown in a few 
sheltered situations ; though it is in the hot 
and dry soil of Arabia and Africa that it 
attains thp greatest perfection, and furnishes a 
principal part of the diet of its inhabitants, as 
well as an article of commerce. Pheenix 
sylvestris, a valricty or species of the same 
genus, is common in most jMrts of India. A 
Chamscrops is found in Nepal, and one on the 
Khasya Plills, at elevations of irom 5,000 to 
^,000 feet ; while C. Ritchiana is found in the 
Kliybur Pass, and probably all along the 
niountainous range from Aflglianist.an to Sind. 
Hut it is in far southern latitudes and in a 
different climate that the cocoa and the betel- 
uut palms are objects of extensive, culture ; as 
Well as the sago palms, of winch the ejoo or 
goinuto of the Malays the Arenga saccha- 
^‘ifera of botanists, is one abounding in sap, 
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which can be tisod as palm wiiie or converted 
into sugar ; yielding at all times strong and 
durable fibre. The older trees when cut down 
yield sago, as do Sagus nimpliii and S. h»yis, 
especially abundant in and near SumAra. 
The latter ’is remarkable among palms &n\ 
throwing up young jdants around it in the 
same manner as the plantain. Both kinds, of 
sago tree are strongly recommended for culti- 
vation — tlie Arenga on low coasts near the 
sea, but the species of sagus even on the edges 
of the marshes which abound in such situa- 
tions. It is no doubt to some one of these sago 
trees that Sir John Maimdevillo alludes, when 
he says : “ in that land grow trees that bear 
meal, of which men make bread, white and of 
good savour ; and it secuneth as it were of wheat, 
hut it is not cjiiite of such savour. And there 
are other trees that bear good and sweet 
honey ; and others that bear poison. And if 
you like to hear how the meal comes. out of 
the trees, men hew the trees with an hatchet, 
all about the foot, till the bark be separated in 
many parts ; and then comes out a thick 
liquor, which they receive in vesseds, and dry 
it in the sun, and then carry it to a mill to 
grind, and it becomes fair and white meal ; 
and the honey and the wine, and the poison, 
are drawn out of other trees in the same 
manner, and put in vessels to keep.” The 
leaves of many palms arc employed for 
thatching, for making cliattahs or umbrellas, 
punkahs and hats. Tlic stems of Licuala 
acutifida afford the well-known walking sticks 
known by the name of “ Penang Lawyers,' 
those of JjicuaLa ]>eltata, the Chattah-pat of 
Assam, are in universal demand in that valley. 
Scarcely a single ploughman, cow-keej)er or 
cooly, hut has his Jhapee or Chattah, made 
of Cliattah-pnt. But the leaves of this palm 
are coarser tlian tln)se of fuiother, the Toka- 
pat of the Assamese, which lias been named 
Livistona Jeiikiusiana, by Grifiitli. Col. Jenkins 
says that this sjiecies of iiahu is an indispensable 
accompaniment of every native gentlemans 
house, hut in some parts it is rare, and the 
treas are then of great value. Tlie haves 
arc in universal use througliout Assam, for 
covering the tops of dhoolies or palkces, and the 
rtMifs of khel boats ; also, lor making the pecu- 
liar hats, or rather umbrella-hats (jhapee) of 
the Assamese. For rill tlurse purposes the loaves 
are admirably adajited, froin iheir lightness, 
toughness and durability. To the above list 
of useful Inditan palms, we might easily add 
some, such as Ziila(.‘oa macrostachya, uscxl for 
making baskets and for tying Nijia leaves 
jis w'ell as mention the native names of 
others employed for many of the same purposes, 
as the foiegoing. The Chinese are said to 
make cables of palm leaves. The Areca 
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fciipaisr^ 80 cdled from clotihing being made 
^ifbm its fibres, and Khapis cochinchinensis is 
Sbrnployed for thatching, &c. Lodoicea Sey- 
cbellarum is the palm yielding the formerly 
muiih famed CSocos de Mcr” or “ Double 
Gocoanut,” — for a specimen of which, in the 
Mauritius collection, a Prize Medal was awarded 
at .the Exhibition of 1851 ; its leaves are formed 
into baskets and flowers. The palms i)rovc the 
great value of these plants to the regions where 
they are indigenous — yielding Hour and 
sugar, milk and honey-like fluids, demulcent 
drinks and fiery spirit, fibre for cordage and 
for clothing, leaves for thatching and foi* platting, 
as well as wood for a variety of purposes. 
There is little doubt that some may yield the 
Sfifbre -which so abounds in their leaves, suffi- 
cient easily to be useful to the paper-maker. — 
■further information on the various Palms 
; of Eastern and Southern Asia, the cocoanut 
; palm, palmyra, Corypha, Caryota urens, Arenga 
/ saccharifera, will be found under these several 
heads. This natural order of plants is one 
of the largest, the most beautiful, as well 
as the most useful of the whole vegetable 
kingdom. They are almost exclusively plants 
of tropical countries. They belong, systemati- 
cally speaking, to the endogens or monocotyle- 
dons, tlie same great division which com- 
prises the grasses, sedges, lilies, orchids and 
screw-pines, and most of them attain the 
rize and assume the aspect of trees. Palms 
having arrived at the proper age, flower 
" every year until they die, or only once 
during the whole course of their existence, 
and have sometimes from 200,000 to 000,000 
flowers on a single tree. The fruits are 
almost of every colour, and a single spathe of 
the Seje palm of the Orinoco hears as many 
as 8,000 of them. -The common cocoanut is 
one of the largest of the fruits and the double 
cocoanut of the Scychilles measures about four 
feet in circumference and probably surpasses 
all others in dimensions. There are not less 
than 1,000 known species of this useful plant. 
Palms are associated with the most sublime 
truths of Christianity, and in our every day 
life we ‘speak of our “ palmy days,” and 
‘‘ carrying off the palm,” as happy and excel- 
lent times and seasons of rejoicing. Various of 
tb^ products are largely made use of by the 
inhabitants of the countries in which they grow, 
and are exported to nations thousands of 
miles away, who employ them for many pur- 
poses, useful and economic. The sweeper of 
the crossings of London, holds in his hand a 
broom, the fibrous portion of which was cut by 
die wild Indians of Brazil from the stems of a 
palm : the gentleman who prides himself on 
his Penang Lawyer, is but carryitl^a young 
;plaiit of the Licuala acutifida. The knob of 
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the ladies paraaol, is fonhed ftom a CoqnUkt.. 
nut, turned into that shapes The chip* hats 
so extjjiavely worn on fine summer d^, 
made * the leaves of a Cuban palm (Thrinax 
argentea). Heaps of dates are to be seen in 
all the shops of Europe which were gathered 
by the Bedouin Arabs, or on the borders of the 
great desert of Sahara ; and cocoanuts, grown 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, in the 
myriads of islands which form its Archipelago, 
or on the shores of the Cambean sea, arc sold 
in every city of the colder regions of the world 
where they are ever beheld with unabated 
curiosity. The cordage and rigging of the 
ships, and the thick mattings used on stair 
cases in England, spun and woven, are from 
the husk of the cocoanut, and many articles of 
furniture are made from the woods of palms. 
Toys and ornaments are made from the kernels 
of the vegetable Ivory palm. The stearic 
candles so well known are composed of the 
fatty substance extracted from the oil palm 
and the cocoanut. The sago which ministers 
so powerfully to the recovery of the sick, and 
which is seen in such varied guise on our 
tables, is the pith of palms that flourish in 
many tropical regions, the famous Betel-nut 
dentifrice formed of the charcoal of that nut, 
colored with dragons blood, is the produce of 
two palms, and the toilet soaps of Europe are 
made from palm oils. Everywhere we meet 
with numerous products of palms, either in a 
raw state, or turned by Uie ingenuity of man 
to some useful purpose : and mill ions of people 
who never saw a palm arc benefitted by the 
products of these useful trees. But if this be 
felt in remote regions of the cold north, in the 
tropical regions pf Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia, where these elegant members of the 
vegetable kingdom flourish i?i all their native 
splendour, the iidiabitants derive from them 
many of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of life, and come more or less in contact with 
them ill almost every action of daily life. In 
household economy, parts of them are formed 
into spoons, and cups, and ladles and lamps, 
and hats and clothes, and combs, and ham- 
mocks, and bowstrings, and fishing lines, fish- 
hooks. The light rafters of their houses are 
obtained from the straight cylindrical trunks 
of tlie Java Palm (Leopoldinla pulchra), the 
date and palmyra tree. The roof is thatched 
with the leaves of palms. In one region, the 
door of the house is made of the split steins of 
the Pashiuba palm, (Iriartca exorhiza), and 
in another the thickly matted leaves of the 
cocoanut and palmyra serve as a door for the 
gardens and parterxes. The harpoon for 
catching the cow fish, is formed of the black- 
wood of the Pashiuba barriguda (Iriartea 
ventricosa.) The people eat the firsts the 
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i^iiee of many of thia tribe of tarees, and in 
^^^alxn-wine and arracks from the various 
plan^^ey enjoy palatable refreshinjg and 
stimulating drinks. 

The Chamserops Khasiana, the fan-palm, 
the pekha of the Khassya, grows on the cliffs 
near Mamloo on the Khassya hills : it may be 
seen on looking over the edge of the plateau, its 
long curved trunk rising out of the naked 
rocks, but its site is generally inaccessible : 
while near it grows the Saxifraga ciliaris of 
English gardens, a common plant in the north- 
west Himalaya, but extremely scarce in Sikkim 
and the Khassya mountains. This species of 
Chaniserops is very closely allied to, if not 
identical with P. Martiana of Nepal, which 
ascends to 8,000 feet in the western Himalaya, 
where it is annually covered with snow : it is 
not found in Sikkim, but an allied species 
occurs in Affghanistan, called P. Ritchiana. 
The dwarf palm of Southern Europe is a well 
known species. There arc upwards of twenty 
kinds of palm in the Khassya district, including 
Chaniserops, three species of Areca, two of 
Wallichia, Arenga, Caryota, thi*ee of Phoenix, 
Plectocomia, Licuala, and many species of 
Calamus. Besides these there are several 
kinds of Pandanua, and the Cycas pectiuata. 
The palms of the Khassya hills amount to four- 
teen, of which the Cliarnajrops and Arenga are 
tlie only genera not found in Sikkim. 

In the West Indies, where the Orcodoxa 
olenacea, the edible cabbage tree, grows, its 
green top is eateii both raw and cooked. The 
betel-nut palm, Areca catechu grows through- 
out thb East Indies, and produces the betel-nut 
which the people largely use as a mastica- 
tory along with the betel-leaf, and its nut 
also yields a kind of catechu. In the moun- 
tains of Malabar, the poorer people use the 
nut of tlio Areca dicksonii as a substitute for 
the bctcl-nut. The Arenga, the Gomuti palm of 
theEastern Archipelago, yields sago, sugar, palm- 
wine and black horse-hair-likc fibres, from 
which cordage and cables are made. A single 
tree yields about lbs. 160 of good sago meal, and 
its sap is boiled down into a thick syrup, and 
allowed to concrete. Ilorse-hair-like fibres 
surround the petioles of the leaves, and the 
sap is largely used as a palin-wme. The 
palm- wine from the Caryota urens of the Penin- 
sula and the Moluccas is a valuable product. 
It is fermented and drank as an intoxicating 
beverage, and is distilled to obtain a spirituous 
liquid. The best trees, during the hot season, 
^1 yield 100 pints of sap in 24 hours. 
The pith of the trunk in old trees is made into 
and baked bs tread or boiled in the form 
ef a ^ thick gjuel. The different species of 
Calamus furi^h the canes and ratans of com- 
fierce. They are largely used in the East* 
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Indies as the linings of bed9tea4s9. chidi^ 
as screens, to form ladders, and cables Tbe 
Sagus lssvis,JSum27A, of the Eastern Archli^a^^ 
and S. farinifera Ooertn^ of the IMBtfay pe^r 
sula and the Archipelago, both yield the sagH- of 
commerce ; the people of the Moluccas live 
almost wholly on the pith of the latter tree# 
The leaves of the Tali tree of Ceylon and the 
Moluccas, the Tali-pat or great fan-palm of 
Ceylon, the Corypha umbraculifera, are of 
great value as a thatching material, and the 
leaves of the tara palm of Bengal, the Corypha 
talicra, are used as a book to write on, with 
the steel styles, and they are .also used to 
tie the raftei*s of their houses. The species of 
the date palms, the genus Phoenix yield seve- 
ral useful products. P. sylvestris, the wild date 
palm, grows abundantly throughout British 
India. Its fruit is of little value hut its juice is 
largely used as a palm- wine, and is boiled with , 
sugar, which is extensively exported to other 
countries. The date tree is met with in almost 
every part of British India, it fiourishesmost con- 
genially, and is found plentifully in the alluvial 
soils which cover the south-eastern portion of 
Bengal proper, excepting only such tracts as suf- 
fer entire submersion annually from the overflow 
of their rivers, as is common in portions of the 
Dacca, Mymensing, and Sunderbun districts. 
The extent of country best suited for its growth, 
and over which it is found most plentifully as 
above indicated, may therefore be taken as 
within an area stretching east and west abopit 
200 miles, and north and south about 100 
and comprehending by a rough estim«ate 
9,000 square miles within an irregular trian- 
gular space. When not stunted in its growth 
by the extraction of its juice for sugar, it is a 
very handsome tree, rising in Bengal from 30 
to 40 feet in height, with a ^ense crown of 
leaves spreading in a hemispherical form from 
its summit. These leaves are from 10 to 15 
feet long, and composed of numerous leaflets or 
pinules about 18 inches long. The trunk is 
rough, from the adherence of the bases of the 
falling leaves ; this serves to distinguish it at a 
glance from the smooth-trunked cocoanut palm, 
which in its leaves only it resembles. The 
fruit consists more of seed than of pulp, and 
altogether is only about one-fourth the size of 
the Arabian kind brought annually to Calcutta 
for sale, and when fresh imported, a rich and 
favourite fruit there. This inferiority of the 
Indian fruit may no doubt be attributed to the 
entire neglect of its improvement there from 
time immemorial, and perhaps, in some mea- 
sure, to the practice of tapping tlie trees £or 
their sap, so universally followed in every part 
of British India, to obtain the palm-tod4y- 
The process of tapping and extracting the juice 
commences about the 1st of November and 
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f|i^|l^in&tcs about the 15lii of February. Some 
J j&ys previously, the lower leaves of the crown 

V 4re stripped off all round, and a few extra leaves 

the side of the tree intended to be tapped. 
OnHhe part thus denuded, a triangular incision 
is made with a knife, about an inch dee]), so as 
to penetrate through the cortex, and divide the 
sap vessels ; each side of tlie triangle mefisur- 
ing about 6 inches, with one point downwards, 
in which is inserted a piece of grooved bamh<», 
along which the sap trickles, and from thence 
drops into an earthen pot suspended under- 
neath it by a string. The pots are su.si)ended 
in the evening, and removed very early the 
following morning, ere the sun has sufficient 
power to warm the juice, which would cause 
it immediately to ferment and destroy its 
quality of crystallizing into sugar. The cutting 

V being made in the afternoon, next morning the 
pot is found to contain from a fidl-grown tree, 
10^ seers of juice, the second morning 4 seers, 
and the third morning 2 seers of juice ; the 
quantity exuding afterwards is so small that no 
pot is suspended for the next four days. Daily 

. at sunrise, throughout the goor season, the 
toddy-drawer may be seen climbing his trees, 
and collecting at a convenient s]>ot beneath 
them, the earthen pots containing the juice 
yielded during the past night. Under a rude, 
shed, covered with the leaves of the date tree 
itself, and erected under the shade of tlic 
plantation, is pre])ared the boiling a|)i)aratus to 
vc for the goor season. It consists of a hole 
Ihout 3 feet in diameter, sunk about 2 feet 
he ground, over which arc supported by 
.mud arches four thin earthen pans of a scini- 
glohular shape, and 18 inches in diameter ; 
the hole itself is the furnace, and has two 
apertures on opposite sides for feeding in the 
fuel, and for escape of the smoke. The fire is 
lit as soon as the juice is collocated, and poured 
into the four pans, which are kept constantly 
supplied with fresh juice as the water evapo- 
rates until the whole produce of the morning 
is boiled down to the required density. As the 
contents of each pan becomc.s sufficiently boiled, 
they are ladled out into other carthevn pots or 
jars, of various sizes, from 5 to 20 seers of con- 
tents, according to local custom, and in these 
the boiled extract cools, crystallize.s into a hard 
compound of granulated sugar and mola.sses, 
and is brought to market for sale as goor. The 
subsequent processes by which the goor is dc- 
pirived more or less of its mohisscs and impuri- 
ties are too long to he detailed. 

In Arabia, the people of tlie Nejd, as 
Wallin informs us, believe that the more 
the date palms are watered, the more syrup 
will the fruit produce ; they, therefore, in- 
undate the ground as often as ])o3sihle. At 
:El Jauf, where the date is peculiarly good, 
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the trees are watered regularly every third or 

fourth day. 

The stem of Phoenix farinifera contains fecula 
which -is used as food, in times of scarcity, its 
leaflets are wrought into mats, and the common 
])etioles are s|)lit into three or four and used to 
make baskets. Its fruit is edible. * Walking 
sticks are made of the trunks of the Ph 
paludosa, and the trunks are used ns raft- 
ers and the leaves for thatch. The palm 
oils from the Elmis guineensis the oil palm of 
the W est Indies and from the cocoanut pnlm 
of tlie East Iiidicjs are extensively used in the 
We.st and Eixst. The Elaeis guineensis also 
yields an excellent palm wine. The numer- 
ous uses to which the Cocoanut Palm are ap- 
plied are familiar to all who have not even 
seen it. It grows on the sliores of all the East 
and Wc.st Indies, and tlie leaves furnish thatch 
for dwellings, materials for buckets, baskets and 
fences, and make exccdlent torches. The juice 
of the flower stem, is fermented into palm 
wine, distilled into arrack, or made into 
sugar. The fruit when green is filled with 
a liquid albumen, which is largely drunk 
Jis a refreshing liquid : when ripe the albu- 
men solidifies and is used in cooking, and 
affords an abundance of oil which is used in 
lamps and in Europe is manufactured into can- 
dles. I'hc fibrous rind forms the coir of coni- 
incrce, made into cordage and cables. A fibre is 
obtained Irom the skeaths of the leaves of a 
kind of palm (Chanuero^w) wliich grows in the 
Kangra hills U]) to 5,000 feet. The peculiar 
structure of the wood of the palms dcservc.s 
attention, it appears formed of a series of hard 
sti(f longitudinal fibres not interlaced or twist- 
ed but crossed at consiilerahle intervals at vari- 
ous angles by similar fibres which proceed from 
the soft heart of the tree, to the outer part, 
probably to the leaf stem — a radial section of 
palmyra rafter shows this, the interstices arc 
filled up with pith, the proportion of which 
increases with the distam^o from the outer 
j)art. The wood is used in England for 
veneers and inlaying. It is exported in large 
quantities from Ceylon, where it is used for 
rafters, ])illMrs, and posts of native houses. The 
toddy of the cocoanut, the palmyra and 
the goniuti palms is obtained from tlie spathe. 
In tlie palmyra and cocoanut the spathe is 
cut across and the juice flows into a pot. la 
the gomuti, the spathe is wounded. With tlic 
date tree the stem is notched and sloped and a 
spout made of the branch. Of others of tlie 
palms of the E. Indies, the following mention 
may he made : — 

Engeissona trunmta^ Griffiths, is a stetn- 
less palm, growing in thick tuffs, which are 
surrounded by the debris of the old leaves. 
•Leaves numerous, the outer ones ^prea 4 iing» 
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^een to twenty feet in lengths It grows in of Borassns flabelliformis, but much larger. Ihe « 
forests on the hills about Ching, Malacca, and petioles are biauriculate and without an obvious 
is very common. It is also common in Penang spiral aiTangement, they separate at the top of 
where, according to Mr. Lewis, it is much used the dilated part, and subsequently fall " off, 
in making mats for sides of houses, for thatch leaving a smooth trunk. The lamina is five or 
and for the same purposes as those of Nipa fmti- six feet long, filleen feet broad, glaucescent ; the 
cans ; its Malayan name is Bcrtam. segments are ninety or ninety-live in number, 

Go^*ypha elata, Griffiths, has a straight deeper and broader than in C. iimbraculifera, 
trunk, but often vaiyhig in thickness. A tree the central ones being 3 to 3.| feet long, 
about thirty years old, when in llowcr, was Corypha uinhracnlifera, is very much like 
seventy feet to the base of tlic inflorescence, C. talicra. The leaves are, however, larger 
anotlier about sixty ; circumference near the than those of the species alluded to, and in its 
root eight feet, and about the middle of the native placas they attain an immense size. It 
trees five and a half or six ; their “whole length grows in Ceylon, the Malabar and Malay coasts, 
strongly marked with rough, dark-coloured. It is the Tala or Tala-gas, of the Singhalese, 
spiral ridges, and furrows, which plainly point Condayari, Tainnl, ( Roa^h,) Coddo-Pana of 
out the spiral arrangement of the leaves. The Malabar {liheede.) the Talipot palm of the 
liffiicous fibres, as in the order, are on the out- English. 

side, forming a tube for the soft spongy substance Licnnla. Flowers hermaphrodite. Calyx 
within, of a dark chocolate colour, tough and and corolla each thrcc-partcd. Stamens six, 
hard, hut by no means equal, in either quan- filaments often united into a ring, distinct from 
tity or quality, to the very serviceable wood of the corolla drupe, (only one matured), oneseed- 
Borassus flahelliforniis. This palm grows in ed. Albumen excavated in front. Embryo 
Bengal flowering in March and April : the placed behind. The species of Licuala are 
seeds require about twelve months to ripen. It shrubby, sometimes stcmlcss, palms, of the East 
iji the Bujoor or Biijiir-batool, ol‘ Bengal and is Indies as well fus the Islands of the Eastern 
cultivated in the gardens about Calcutta. This Arcbij>elago. The stem in many is marked 
palm is to be at oiicg recognized by its black with rings, and sometimes rough with the per- 
spirally marked trunk. From the other species sistent indurated leaves .of the petioles of fallen 
of Corypha it is abundantly distinct by its leaves. The leaves are pinnately fan-shaped, 
long, obviously spirally placed ex auriculate with the petioles armed towards the margins 
petioles, and by the smaller dark-green fiat with horny conical or often hooked prickles ; 
Juinina, with narrow lincar-eiisiforiri segments, pinnides wedge-shaped, with their apex more 
The fruit is smaller. According to lloxhurgh’s or less truncate or lohed, and the lobes bifid, 
drawing the intlorescencc of this spe<ne8 is so Spadix spicately or paniculately branching, 
dense that no part of the apadiin or sp.T.thcs ia Limala paludom, Gr., the trunk is from 
visible, and the outline ia irregular pyramidal, to twelve feet liigli, about 1 j inch in 

some of the branchea being much larger than diameter, unarmed, and almoat without 

' marks of annuli, except tow'ards the apex 

Covjfjiha taliera, Roxb., has a trunk perfect- wdicre they are incomplete. Crojyn of moderate 
ly siraighi, about thirty iV^ct high, and as near size. Retc, or woody fibres rather stout, of 
aa the eye eaii judge ecpially thick throughout, a rich brown colour. It grows in Malacca in 
of a dark-hrowii colour, and somewhat rough low sandy wet places along the sea-coast about 
with the marks left by the impression of tlie Taiijd-cling Roondoor, and I*ulo Bissar, asso* 
fallen leaves. The leaves of this free are em- ciated with Pandanus, Eugenia, Diospyros, 
plo3^cd by the natives to write ou with their llclospora, &c. It flowers in Fehrnary. The 
pointed steel styles and also to lie the rafters species apj>roaclios to L. sjunosa, but is abun- 
of their houses, for they are strong and dantly distinct by its smooth stem, (which docs 
durable, the wood does not seem to he applied to not look mueh like the stern of a ])al]n), and 
»ny use fnl purpose. It grows in Bengal, but it by the short smooth turbinate flowers. The 
IS scarce in the vicinity of Calcutta. It flowei*s tracts of country in whicdi it is found, form one 
at the beginning of the hot season, the seeds of the peculiar marks of* the Straits’ Flora, 
ripen nine or ten months afterwards. It is the and are highly contrasted with the muddy 
Tara, Tillicr or Tarect of Bengal. This species littoral tracts, which are covered as usual with 
so closely allied to C. umbraculifera, as to be mangrove jungle, 
difficult to distinguish when out of flower. The Licuala spitwsa, Willd,, is a stout palm, 
Ikitanic garden’s specimens arc distinguishable forming dense bushy tufts. Trunk two to four 
ky the lamina of the leaf being conduplicate inches' in diameter, eight or twelve feet high, ' 
fix)m the middle upwards, and by their posti- uiarked with the scars of the fallen petioles, 
segments overlapping so that the whole leaves six or seven feet long, petiole about four 
becomes peltate. The leaves are very like those and a half feet long, obtusely trigonal^ margins 
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tihrduglumt with stout oomcal somewhat | 
laculei. It grows in Malacca, common 
wet places, particularly in hedges. It is 
' in Malay, Plass, it flowers in the cold, 

and ripens its fruit in the hot season. It appears 
to vary a good deal ; it is not improbable that 
two species lurk under this name. Some of 
the Specimens have the trunk armed with 
the hardened bases of the petioles, with more 
slender spadixes, and considerably smaller fruit. 
It is a low palm, with a stout stein three or four 
feet high, marked below with the scars of the 
fallen leaves, above rough from the persistent 
bases of the petioles. It grows in the woody 
/ mountainous country to the eastward of and near 
the Chittagong mountains beyond tlie Ganges 
Himalayan range, below Darjeling, Rungporc. 
It is cultivated in II. C. Bot. Gardens, flower- 
ing in the cold season, fruiting in the hot season. 
It is the Kurud or Kurkuti of Bengal and the 
, Ghattah Pat of the Aasamesc. It is the largest 
and flnest species of the genus and is not likely 
to be confounded with any others. Its large 
peltate orbicular leaves, simple large pendulous 
spikes, and comparatively very large flowers, 
will at once distinguish it. In the leaves it is 
allied to L. longipca, but that species is almost 
fltemless, the leaves arc also dark green, and 
differently lobed. Martius’ figure of the entire 
plant gives a much better idea of L. spinosa 
‘ than of this species. The leaves are used for 
the same purposes as those of the Toko but are 
much coarser, and only made use of by the 
lower orders. The demand for them is very 
great, scarcely a single ploughman, cow-keeper 
or cooly, Jbut has his Jhapee or Chattah made 
of Chattah Pat. 

Licuala dentijida^ Martius. It grows in 
Penang, its Malay name is Plass-tikooss. Its 
stems afford tlie well-known walking stick, the 
“Penang lawyer.” These are prepared by 
scraping with glass, and polishing, each stem 
is well scraped, by which the epidermis is alto- 
gether removed ; care must be taken not to 
take away much more, as the inside is like the 
substance of a rattan. It is on this acount that 
the smaller, thinner sticks are so much sought 
for, and are so rare. The sticks are then 
straightened by fire. No other process is used. 
The plant seems to be confined within narrow 
ge<^aphical limits ; it is not known, as Griffiths 
bdieved, about Malacca, where its place seem to 
besupplied^by the following closely allied species. 
Martius, however, states it is to be found through- 
out the Malayan peninsula. Griffiths had an 
impression Uiat under this species, as given by 
{wo distinct palms will be found; for, 
libongh the description by Martius agrees well 
with Griffiths’ Penang specimens, yet the draw- 
ing of the spadix represents the parts, nearly of 
the same size as in L. spinosa. L. pumila, 
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Bluamf appears only ^tingniahi^ ftnia thi. 
by the broker equal teeth of the phmnl^ (i^ 
intermediate ones of which are the broadest! 
being described as sixteen to twenly-Hme lin^ 
broad, and six to eight toothed, while the two 
innermost ones are said to be only an inch broad. i 

Licuala glabra^ Griffiths, is a miniature 
palm, the trunk being from three to five feet 
high and rather more slender than that of the 
preceding. The petiole, the rete and the ligula 
are mucli the same as those of the prefceding. 
It grows solitary on Goonong Miring, an offset 
of* Mount Ophir. Flowers in February. Its 
Malayan naine is Plass Goonoong. Griffiths 
first met with this species on Mount Ophir, he 
subseciuently received specimens from the same 
locality. It is closely allied to the preceding, 
(Penang lawyer), from which indeed the leaves 
are scarcely distinguishable, except by the 
broad sinuses of the lobes, and their more 
obtuse points. The smooth inflorescence and 
flowers, however, at once distinguish it from both 
that species and L. pumila of Blume. Griffiths 
was not aware of its stem being used for walk- 
ing sticks. 

Licuala longipes, Griffiths, grows in Malacca, 
solitary, in dense forests, at Ayer Punnas (Rhim) 
Goonoong Miring, and JMount Ophir, but not 
above an elevation of a thousand feet, also on 
the Tenasscrim coast in forests near Lainear to 
the south of Mergui. It flowers nearly all the 
year. And is the Plass Bhatto of the Malays. 
This, judging from Schultes’ description, appears 
to be somewhat allied to Blume L. ramosa,' 
quoted by Martius under L. spinosa. 

Licuala tHphylla^ Griffiths, is a very small 
dwarf palm, the whole height not exceeding 
two and a half feet ; the stem being about three 
or four inches long. It grows in Malacca in 
dense forests, at Ayer Punnus, (Rhim). The 
stature and leaves of this, will at* once dis- 
tinguish it. In the teeth of the pinnules it 
approaches L. pumila, and especiiilly L. lon- 
gipes. 

Livistona spectahilis^ Griffiths, is a lofty 
palm, fifty or sixty feet high. Trunk smooth 
or armed towards the base with the hard per- 
sistent bases of the petioles. It inhabits 
Malacca, is solitary in the low littoral tracts, 
adapted to rice cultivation. The Penang Ma- 
lay name, is Sardang. 

Livistona sinensis j Griffiths, is twenty or 
twenty-five feet high, with a stout obscurely 
annulated trunk. Crown round. Leaves much 
plicated, and also conduplicate along the centre. 
It grows in Southern China, acco^ing to I)r. 
Martius. It was cultivated in the Hon Co.s 
gardens under the nameLivistonia mauritianift; 
said to have been introduced from the Mauritius 
in 1821 . 

Chamcei'opa martiana^ Griffiths. Trunk 
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twenty feet high, irregularly annulate, trf 
irregular diameter. Crown hemispherical, 
rather thin. Leaves three feet long. Petioles 
two and a half or three feet long, unarmed, 
ffcnerally partly twisted. Spadices three or 
' five feet long, very much branched, furnished 
at the base (under each primary branch) with 
gpathes, peduncle about a foot long. Lower- 
most spathe one, or one and a half foot long, 
two-edged semi-biM at the apex, the third or 
fourth supports a flower hearing branch. Spikes 
one, or one and a half inch long. It grows at 
Bunipa in the valley of Nipal, at an elevation 
of about five thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. New'ar name, Tiiggu. 

Chd'incerojis 7c7iasi/ana, (5riffitlis, is a palm of 
moderate heiglit, nine or ten fcc^t, tlie trunk 
five inches in diameter in the thickest parts, 
and is obscurely annulate. Under the crown, 
which is thick, is an oblong mass (two feet 
long) consisting of the flattened bases of petioles ' 
and their rete of stiff woody fibres. The leaves , 
arc about three and a half feet hmg. Petiole 
eighteen inches long, with irregular denticulate 
margins. It grows in the Kliasya hills : on 
precipices at Moosai and Maniloo, altitude four 
thousand feet ; not observed in flower or 
fruit. Takill Kemaon altitude 8,000, this 
species is closely allied to C. IMartiana: it 
differs in its shorter, stouter stature, the petioles 
toothed tlirougliout, in the nature of the rele, 
and the texture of the leaves which is more 
like that of C. huinilis. The i)aleaeeous to- 
mentum is, however, much more develoi^ed, and 
the berries are bluish, not yellow. The 
divisions of the leaves are much the same, ex- 
cepting the secondary segments of the central 
divisions, which are shallow, obtuse, and re- 
curved. 

CluinKBrops ritc7iiana, is a small palm, 
scarcely exceeding two or three feet in height, 
generally tufted, and generally almost stem- 
less. There is scarcely any rete, hut the bases 
of the petioles where they naturally cover eacli 
other, present a rust-coloured wool. It grows in 
the Khybur Pass, and generally in the low arid 
mountainous parts of eastern Afl’ghanistan. 
Pushtoo name Maizurry. Not ol)servcd in 
flower or fruit. It is the only palm Griffiths 
met with in tliat country, and is of extensive 
use lor making cordage, &c. 

T7ie l*7ujenLv genus are juilms of the East In- 
dies, and northern parts of Africa, trees and 
shrubs, theirstems marked with tlie sears of fallen 
leaves, or rougli with the persistent bases of 
their pcitioles : in some cases steralcss. The 
leaves are pinnate, tlic pinnules linear. The 
spadix appear from between the leaves, the 
spathes coriaceous and sheathing. Flowers 
yellowish white. Fruit edible, soft and reddish 
yellow or brown. 


PALMS. 

Phaenia? acaulis. Stem none in plants ten 
years old ; at this age when in flbwor/ tl»e 
whole body of the plant, including inflorescence 
but exclusively of the foliage is of an ovate 
form, and not exceeding six or eight inches in 
height from the surface of the gi'ound. Leaflets, 
or fronds pinnate ; from two or six feet long. 
Leaves nearly opposite, rather remote fascicles ; 
the superior ones folded, slender, ensiform, and 
about eighteen indies lonf lower ones small, 
straight, rigid, and ending in very sharp spi- 
nous jxiints. Petioles (slips) near the base flat, 
towards the apex triangular, smooth, it grows 
ill IJehnr, on elevated plains on the north 
side of the Ganges on a clayey soil. Chota- 
Nagpore, Buriiiah in plains between the valley 
of liook-hoong and IMogam. Junglcc Khujur. 

P7ia)iLv onseleyana . The rete consists of a 
few rigid fibres. Leaves two and a half or 
three feet long. It grows in Chota-Nagporc, 
according Col. Ousel cy, and accoixling to 
Major Jenkins, in Assam. 

P7i.ceniiv pe.dunculata. Monoecious, soboli- 
forous, generally stem less. Trunk, if any, 
rough. Common and very gregarious on 
open ground of the liilly country about Cour- 
tallum, Coonoor, Ncilglierrics, at an elevation of 
6,000 leet of the ventral face. 

P7umiicc fan-mferUy Roxh. Trunk, the 
little it has, is only about one, or at most two 
feet high, and so entirely enveloped in the 
sheaths of the leaves tliat it is never seen, the 
whole appearing like a large round bush. It 
grows in dry barren jiarts chiefly of tlie sandy 
lauds at a small distance iVom the sea near 
Coringa. Flowers in January, February ; fruit 
ripens in May. IVlinga name Chcltacita.^ 
Common on all the hilly country hetween the 
Ganges and Cape Comorin. ^ 

Pluvni.v sylvcatris, l\oxh., is a very handsome 
palm, often, wlien uninjured by extracting 
toddy, thirty-live to forty feet in height. 
Trunk rough from the persistent bases of the 
petioles. Crown about licmisjJierical, very 
large and thick. Leaves ten to fii’teen feet long. 
Petioles compressed only towards the apex ; at 
the base bearing a few channelled triangular 
short spines. Pinnules very numerous, densely 
fascicled, glaucous, rigid, ensilbrm, eighteen 
inches long, one inch and three lines wide, 
coiiduplicate at the base, then canaliculate, 
snhulately acuminate 1, almost sjiinous pointed 
four fairous, some intermediately spreading 
others crossing these above and below in an 
ascendin;^ direction. Sjiadix two or three 
feet long j peduncle highly compressed. It ia 
common all over India, all soils and situations 
seeming to suit equally well. It flowers at the 
beginning of the liot season. It is the mdiMi 
common palm of India. Beng. Klniyur, Bansc. 
Tshurjuni, Telirig Peddouta. Griffiths was 
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point out any distinction between 
and P. dactylifera, the true date palm, 
is confined chiefly to the lower plains. It 
^^^fe^gins to disappear about 20 miles North-west 
ofBurdwan, and is scarcely seen in the hilly 
py districts of Bchar, where almost the only palms 
f met with are Phosnix acaulis and Borassus fia- 
Z'\ belliformis. P. dactylifera is closely allied to 
S'* . P, sylvestris, and with P. larinifcra, forms a 
; complete transition from P. sylvestris to P. 
acaulis. P. sylvestris yields Tari, or palm 
wine during the cold season. The method of 
' ^ ' extracting it destroys the appearance and ferti- 
: * lity of the tree. The fruit of tliose that have 
been cut for drawing off the juice being very 
The mode of extracting this juice is 
removing the lower leaves ami their sheaths 
^d cut^ the pith of the tree 

the top, from thcmie it issues and is coii- 
^ ducted by a small channel made of a bit of the 
palmyra tree leaf, into a pot suspended to re- 
Xv . ceivo it. On the coast of Coromandel this 
■ palm juice is either drunk fresh from the tree, 
or boiled down into sugar, or foianented for 
distillation, when it gives out a large portion of 
. ardent spirit. Mats and baskets are made of 
y. the leaves. The Bengalees call this tree Khu- 
IfX ^ They also boil the juice into sugar. In 

the whole province oP Bengal about a. n. 1842, 
.fifteen thousand maunds, or about five tho-u- 
V;- sand tons was made annually. At the age 
I" ; , of from seven or ten years, when the trunk 
r of tho trees will be about four feet high, they 
Iv begin to yield juice, and continue productive 
Jj; for twenty or twenty-five years. It is cx- 
iy tracted during tlic cold months of Novem- 
ber, Uccember, January and February ; during 
Ijl; 'Which period, each tree is reckoned to yield 
0 from one hundred and twenty, to two hundred 
fjf;f' . and forty pints of juice, which averages one 
V hundred and. eighty pints ; every twelve pints 
or pounds is boiled down to one oi' goor or 
Ir and four of goor yield one of good 

if ; powdhr sugar, so tliat the average produce of 
each tree is about seven or eight pounds of 
I sugar annually. Another statenuuit presented 
to Griffiths gives tlie average ])roduco of each 
tree as sixteen pints per day, four of which will 
i yield two pounds of moiasses, and forty of 
molasses will yield twenty-five poujids of brown 
|;v^ sugar. This difierciice is so »n’cat, that he could 
; reconcile them, but he was inclined to give 
jK ’ most credit to the iirst. 

P/icipaiii? jf^aZuc/osa, Grifiiths. This palm forms 
iV.;: > very elegant impenetrable tufts. Trunk tAvelvc 
yy or fifteen feet high, three and a half inches in 
diameter, annulate at the base, otherwise cover- 
retiferoiis, armed petioles. 
Lc^aves gracefully spreading, eight or 'ten feet 
long. Petiole covered with scurf, brownisli- 
glauceacent, in the lower three feet, bearing 


irregularly spreading, hard, brofrii, triangular 
channelled, rather long spines. It grows in 
the Sunderbuns, where it forms a consider- 
able portion of the impenetrable woods 
which completely cover that extensive tract 
of country. Along the Salween, between 
Amherst and Moulmein, Penang, where it is 
known by the name Dangsa, Sanscrit name 
Hintala ; Bengal, Hintal. The ti-unka of 
tlie smaller trees serve for walking sticks 
and the natives have an idea that snakes get 
out of the way of any person having such a 
staff*. The longer ones seiwe for rafters to their 
houses, and the leaves for thatch. It is well 
worth cultivation on account of its elegance, 
and its being adapted for bank scenery. 

Areca. — Spathe 1 or 2 coiriplete. Flowem 
moncccious in the same spadix, one feminine 
between too masculine. Stamens 3, or indefi- 
nite. Ovary 1 to 3 cellod-Ovula 1. fruit drupa- 
ceous or somewhat like a berry, sometimes 
ohlirpie, one-seeded. Albumen ruminated. 
Embryo near the base. The areca palms are 
arhor(*al trees or shrubs, often unarmed. Trunk 
ringed. Leaves pirmately divided, seldom twice 
divided or bipiunatc. Sheatli coriaceous, 

striated. Spadix, axillary paniculate or racc- 
moseiy divided, rarely simple, often broken. 
Flowers often tlisticlious or ranged in two rows, 
Avitli a centrifugal expansion or evolution. 
Anthers linear. Fruit eitlier drupes or berries, 
the former ovate, often oi*ange, the latter globose 
' and of bluish colour. 

Areca ea/echu, 

Foolfoul, • Akau. Pinang, Matay. 

(looa, J^KN’o. (.Jooiwaka, Sans. 

Soopjira, Hixi). , Poka chettu, Tkl. 

I'liis is tlie most elegant of the Indian palms, 
'file male flowers arc delightfully fragrant. The 
trunk grows remarkably straight, often from 
forty to fifty feet high, and in general about 
twenty inches in circumference, equally thick 
in every part, and smooth. On the Malabar coast 
the common black pepper vine is usually trained 
up to this tree, which renders it more useful in 
iho.se parts than any other. It is commonly 
cultiviit(;d, especially to the eastward, where 
it attains a much larger size tlian in Bengal. 
It is very extensively cultivated in most of 
the warmer and more humid parts of India, 
especially towards the sea, near which alone 
it comes to perfection. It thrives much more 
luxuriantly on the Tenasserim coast, and in 
the Straits of IVIalacca than in Bengal ; the 
nut is also much more immoderately used by 
the Burmese and Malays than the Bengalle^. 
Several varieties -with particular names exist 
among the Malays, and merit perhaps as much 
attention as those of the cocoanut. 

Areca triandra, Koxb. — is shrubby, throw- 
ing out offsets at the base. The stem is five 
to seven feet high, green, distinctly annulate 
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on€ and* a half inch in diameter, it grows in ] groA^ to the height of six- 

the woods of Chittagong, Rungpore. Bengallee teen or eighteen feet, with a very stredghi, 
names Bnnggoa, Ramgua, Runisupari, in flower simple trunk, of about two inches in diameter, 
most of the year. Areca gracilis, is the Soaforthia gra^ 

Areca laxa^ grows in the Andaman cilis of Martius’ palm. It groAvs on the hills ' 
Islands, Buchanan Hamilton states that it is near Sylhet, (Avlierc it is called Gooa, SupaH 
closely allied to A. triandra, and that the and Raingoa), Chittagong and the Eastern : 
nuts are used instead of the betel-nut by the border of Bengal. Goalparah, Assam, wEero 
conficts confined on the island. it is called Girgoa ? also, about Kujoods, andlv/ 

Areext nagemis^ Griffith. — Trunk thirty or NingrcAV in Upper -.Assam, Avlioro it fruits id ■ 
forty feet high, attached to the soil by innu- January ; and in the mountains beloAv Darje- . 
morablc black fibrous roots. GroAvs in Assam ? ling. 

and the Naga hills up loan ele\'ation of eight Areca tlisticJia, Uoxb. Its atom is arundi^ ; 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, affect- naceous Avith distinct subclaA'ate lengthened 
ing banks of rivers. Name of the tree in Naga, joints ; varying in height from one and a half 
Tal-pat; Singhix) name, TangtuAV ; by its roots to three or four foot, parts lately exposed scurfy, 
and iruit. This appears distinct, it is very It grows in Malacca in dense Ibrcsts, at Ayer 
scarce, and courts high situations generally on Punnus, not uncommon ; and Pinang. Malayan 
river sides. name, Pinang lioorang Paday. It also occurs in 

Areca cocoides^ Gr., is a lofty palm. Trunk the Khasyali mountains, at an eloA’jition of 4,000 ’ 
forty feet high. CroAvn dark-green, ample, feet. Mix^sami, near Churra Punjee : also 
Leaves pinnate, petiole scurfy plano-convex : Griffiths thinks in Assam. It is closely allied 
lamina eight or nine feet long, four or four and to A. disticha, but is distinguishablQ by the 
a half broad, in outline lanceolate acuminate, more branched stimter spadix, the tetrastichePos 
Cultivated at Malacca, but not commonly. It fruit, its larger si/o, and distinctly mammillate 
occurs in a garden at the Dutch Redoubt ; also apex. The stigma, judging from one abortive 
half Avay to Malim. Malayan name, Pinang pistillum is also 5-Iobed. This plant varies much 
Punowur. The aspect of this palm is A'cry in size, Jtoxburgh describes the branches of the 
ditferent from that of A. catechu, the size being spadix as woolly : his dniAving also, represents 
much greater, the crown blackish-green, the the petals as acute, not cuspidato-acuminate. 
leaves stiffer, and at a distance having a trim- In the Assam ajid Khasyali plants, the stemand . 
cate appearance. The fruit is considered a leaves are much tlie same as in A. gracilis. ■ 
medicinal kind of betel-nut, its native place Tlic spadices more slender, and three or four 
is not traced, it may be Pinanga Calapparia of times ba-anched. 

Runiphius ? ^ • Areca parado,va. Stem slender, five to seven 

Areca pumila.Gii. Stems ten or twch^efect feet high, tlirce or four lines in diameter, annu- 
in height, to inch in diametoi*, distinctly late, upwaa'ds imiglnsli with fciTUginous down, 
animlate. Leaves ciglit or nine feet long ; CroAvn consisting of six or eight leaves. Denso 
sheaths sub ventri cose, about two feet long, forests near the base of Goonoong Miring, 
inside of a shining chesnut colour. Growing Mount Ophir, in fruit Febi’uiiry J841. The 
in a ravine of the dense forest near Clung, specimen is scarcely distinguishable, except in 
Malacca. Its Malayan name is Pinang Jirong, the form and structure of the fruit and seeds, ^ 
it is closely allied to A. malaiana, but is at from A. disticha. That structure, however, 
once distinguishable by tetrastichous, not dis- so different as to suggest the probability of its 
ticlious, inflorescence, tho sepals, number of constituting a ncAv genus, 
stamens and the orange, not sanguineous, colour Areca tigillana, Griffiths, Is a very elegant 
of the fruit. palm. Trunk thirty or forty feet high, dis- ' 

Areca malaiana. Gii. An elegant palm, eight tinctly annulate, armed, surrounded with off- 
to twelve feet in height, having the appearance sets at the base. CroAvn dense and grace- 
or habit of the preceding. Stem distinctly annu- ful. Spadix of the fruit having branches 
late, in diameter scarcely an inch, internodes one or tAvo feet long, pendulous, purplish 
generally subclavate. Crown composed of five to sanguineous, Avith an articulated appearance, 
eight spreading leaves. Grows in forests, at It grows on the bordera of paddy swamps, . 
Ayer Punnus, and Khim, Malacca, where it is in Malacca where it is common. Malayan name, 
not uncommon. Malayan names, that of Nibong. Also in forests at Lainear to die ' 
Malacca, I'inang Booreng; of Pinang, Kurdoo. South of Mergiii. The trunk of this palm is j? 
This species is at once distinguishable by the in much request for house posts. Jack sajs, ■ 
colour of the spadices and fruit; its nearest that there is only one spathe, and that die > 
affinities are with A. disticha and Dicksoni. floAvers are one male to two females, but 
It varies in the degree of compression of the diat author docs not notice any obliquity of 
spikes, and also somewhat in size. the fruit. 
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■ Ar€M horrida^ Griffiths, is die A/ NUiung, 
Palm, 1. 153, f. v. It is an elegant palm, 

;■ thifty or forty feet in height, sending off offsets 
' at' the base. A third species of the section 
; Enpplns, with the habit of this species but 
smaller, is common on the cliffs of tlie sea-shore 
a little to the north of Koondoor, near Malacca. 
Its Malayan name is Nibong Paddy.’ 

Areca nihunff, as a name, is scarcely tena- 
ble, the true Nibung being Areca tigillaria. 
Jack, A. horrida grows in Malacca. Conn non 
in densely-wcKidcd valleys and ravines, at 
Ching and on wooded liills, at Lay<la ng 8<Mibn- 
bis, but rare. In wtxxls at the base of Battoo 
Bakar. Malayan name Bliyass. This species 
is allied to A. tigillaria, but is very distinct in 
the spathes and Iruit. The flowers also arc 
iriuch more crowdetl, and generally appear to 
hAYQ the usual arrangement, viz., one female 
between two male. The young spadices (from 
the contrast in colour between the spathes and 
their spines and the wavincss and adpression of 
these) have the appearance of tortoise shell. 

Seniinckia coddapami, Griffiths, is an ele- 
gant, slender palm, about twenty feet high. 
The trunk is about an inch in diaructcr. It 
grows in the mountains of Travancore ( Ro.r- 
ourgh and Wight,) Flowers in June, seeds 
ripen eight or nine months afterwards. Telinga 
name, C^dapanna. 

Slackia geonomnfonnis. The stem is slender 
two to four feet high, about half inch in diame- 
ter, and distinctly annulate. It is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable at first sight from Arcca disticha, 
and like it varies much in the size and shape of 
the pinnules. 

Arenga, — Flo^vers monoecious, generally but 
not 'always in different spadices. Stamens in- 
definite. Ova^ trilocular. Berry depressed 
and three-cornered at the apex, imperfectly 
three-seeded. Albumen even. Embryo dorsal. 
The species of Arenga are handsome arboreous 
palms flowering only once, seldom with creep- 
ing steins. Trunk ringed towards the apex 
surrounded by tlie scaly bases of the petioles. 
Leaves pinnate with copious black rigid fibres 
intermixed with the petioles, sometimes prickly. 
Pinulea linear fiiscLculatc and in several rows, or 
solitary and in two rows with auriculate or 
lobed base, and eroded, truncate, dentate or 
bilobed apex, lower surface white. Spadix 
nodding pendulous, Spikes pendulous often in 
bundles (fastigiatc) like the tail of a horse. 
Flowers large. Anthers mucronately apiculatc. 
Berries green, round and lai^e. Seed (cohering 
to;&o cndocarp) ollten berried. Juice acid. 

' ' Arenga saccharifera, Labillardiere. 

Saguerus goniut-us, Humph, 

Sagiierus Kuniphii, 2io.vb, 

Borassus gomutus, Lour. 

Gomutus saccharifer, J^reng. ' 

: : This is a handsome palm, reacliing’ to the 


height of tliirty Or forty feet. CfoWn oblong 
very dense, of a sombre aspect. Leaves very 
large, twenty feet (or more) long, and ten broad 
outline oblong ovate. Petiole very stout, clmii« 
nelled at the base, sprinkled with blackish scurf 
grows ill Malacca province, generally cultivated* 
but less common in the littoral districts. It is the 
Anowe of the Malays. It succeeds sufficiently 
Avell in Britisli India, flowering throughout the 
year. This is one ol* the handsomest and mcist 
useful Miilayan palms. It is very commonly 
cultivated in the interior, at Malacca, in lines of 
tree.s recalling to iriind the form of gothic 
arches. The parts chiefly employed for useful 
jHirposes are the black fibres forming the rete, 
the juice and the young albumen ; the former 
are twisted into ropes and cordage, renowned 
for its power of resisting wet ; the juice is either 
drank as toddy or made into sugar, which 
appears to be in great demand. The young 
albumen preserved in syrup forms one of the 
well-known i)reserves of the Straits. Mr. Lewis 
informed Grilliths that trees that have died 
after the ripening of the whole crop of fruit, 
which is the natural course, are almost hollow, 
and X)articularly adapted for making troughs, 
spouts or channels for water, and that they 
last extremely well underground. 

Arenga weaterhoatii, Griffiths. Leaves ample, 
linear-oblong in outline, twenty feet long, ten 
feet across in the broadest part, rete as in A. 
saccharifera. Grows in the Malacca peninsula at 
Nailing, Pinang; Malayan names, Anoajekuta- 
rcc ofMiilacca; tlieLangkup ofl^cnang.The chief 
difference from A. saccharifera is in the leaves. 
A. obtusifolia, BL, lias the petioles furnished 
•with marginal aeulci. The langkup of Pinang 
may he distinct, the pinnm being smaller and 
more truncate, tlie branches of the fruit spailix 
spreading short, and the fruit larger and more 
oblong. 

Aretiga xvightii, is a monoecious palm, form- 
ing by means of suckers dense clumps, Trunk 
stout, as tliick as a man’s thigh, generally three 
to five feet high, rarely eight feet. Leaves 
eighteen to twenty-eight feet in length ; the 
lower naked part of the petiole is six or eight 
feet long. Dense forests on hills about Coim- 
batore. This species approaches in its inflo- 
rescence closely to A. Westerchoutii. It was 
the first siiecies found on the continent of Britisli 
India, and was dedicated to Dr. ‘Wight. 

Caryota, 

Leguster major, Humph, | Schimda-panna, Hheede» 

Tliis genus has flowers monaecious, one femi- 
nine between two masculine. Stamens indefi- 
nite. Berry somewhat dry, often one-seeded. 
Albumen ruminated. Embryo dorsal. The 
Caryota species are elegant palms often lofty» 
frequenting woody mountains, and flowering 
but once, sometimes perennial. Trunk closely 
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ringed. Leaves bi-pinnate, largo, reticulated, 
slender. Pinnules wedge-shaped, oblique- 
I r eroded, on both sides of the same colour. 
Siiadices nodding, pendulous. Spikes pendu- 
lous, often hanging down in bundles like the 

’jf a horse. Flowera feminine with three 
rudimentary stamens. Berries subglohose 
j,,incwhat red, juice sour. 

Can/Ota urens, is a lofty and elegant i)iilm. 
The tnmk is a loot in diameter, and thirty-live 
or forty feet high, with distinct distant aimuli. 
The crown is rather thin, consisting of several 
ascending gracefully curved bi-pinnate leaves, 
of great size, being eighteen or twenty feet long 
and ten or twelve broad. It grows in sandy 
places in Malabar, {Rheede.) On liills at Cavila- 
cutty, with teak and wild mango trees, at Vela- 
tor in Malabar, where it is called evim-pamiali, 
and at Dinagep(n*e in Bengal and Assam, a native 
of the various mountainous parts of India., llpwer- 
ing time the hot and rainy season. Telinga, 
luniic Jeroogoo; the Dinapore name Ilam- 
gnoali, Bon-khejur ; Assam name, Bura flawan. 
This and the Phienix sylvestris when allowed 
to reach their lull size unmutilated, are two of 
the handsomest and most useful palms of 
the peninsula of India. This tree is highly 
valuable to the natives of the countries where 
it grows ill plenty, it yields them, during the 
hot sca.sofl, an immense quantity of tcnldy or 
palm wine. Griffiths was informed that the 
best trees will yield at the rate of one hundred 
pints in twenty-four hours. The pith or fari- 
naceous part of the trunk of old trees, is said 
to be equal to tlic best sago ; the natives make 
it into bread, and boil it into thick gruel; 
these fonn a great part of the diet of those 
people ; and during a famine, they suflered 
little while those trees lasted. Grifliths believed 
this substance to be highly nutritious ; the 
gruel, is fully as palatable as that made of the 
sago from the Malay countries. 

Can/ota ohlusa^ Griifitlis, is a very large 
palm ; the diameter of the trunk being one and 
a half or two feet. The leaves arc very large, 
pinnules cunoate,.very unequal-sided, coriace- 
ous, when dry remarkably striato-plicate ; the 
outer side scarcely at all produced ; the teeth 
short, and very obtuse. It grows on the Misli- 
mcG mountains in woods about Yen. A second 
species inhabits the Mishmee mountains, with 
tiie inflorescence of an orange-yellow colour. 
The “ Semoong-koong’’ of Sikkim, is probably 
a species of Caryota. 

Caryota soholifera^ is a very elegant palm, 
forming by its offsets very thick compact tufts. 
Stems twelve to fifteen feet high, and four or 
five inches in diameter, of greenish colour and 
distinctly annulate. It grows about Malacca 
and on Pulo Bissar in woody places. Malayan 
aame, Tookkus, Doodoor of Penang, according 
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to Mr. Lewis. It was introduced into the Botanic 
Garden in 1816 from the Mauritius, where It 
flowers during the greater part of the year. 
Griffiths found no distinction between die 
Malacca and the Botanic Garden specimens, 
the former, however, were not observed to be 
soboliferous. 

Hamtm caryotoides^ a palm of Chittagong, . 
where it is called Chilputta or Bidputta, (lloxhJ^ 
Tliis is a very elegant palm forming thicker * 
tufts than the preceding, but the leaves are 
rather larger, and the lower ones are spreading ; 
the petiole is much tlie same as that of the 
preceding. It grows in Assam, Sub-IIima- 
laya, Darjeeling, Cultivated in the H. C. 
Botanic Gardens, flowering in May and June. 

JTarina nana, is a small erect palm, from 
three to five ft. in height. The trunk is slender, 
throwing out roots irom the base, and covered 
with the sheaths of the leaves. Grows in 
L<)wcr Assam, in woods about Gowhatty. 
Flowers in July and August. This species 
appears to be allied to Orania regalis, Bhme^ 
Itamplda, p. 85, and Orania porphyrocarpa. 
Mart. palm^ p. 157. It differs from both in the 
number and the irregular shape of the pinnules, 
j the crowded flowers, and three petallcd females. 
In the shape of the Iruit it is nearly inter- 
mediate. 

Mm*roclndm syhncoUa, is a handsome palm, 
about forty feet in height with somewhat the 
habit of Cocos nucifera. Crown subhemispheri- 
cal, dense. Leaves pinnate, ample, twelve to 
fifteen leet long, spreading in every direction. 
Grows in Malacca, in forests at Ching. Malayan 
name, Ebool. 

Malacca eduUfi^ Beinusat. 

Z. ruiui)liii. Widl. PI. Asiat. Rav.p. 14. 

Z. wallichana. 

(/alainus zalacca, Roxh. F. 2. S.p. 773, 

Tills Ls a tufted short stcmmCil palm. Leaves 
varying in size, in marshy shady places being 
18 to 20 feet in length. This species is com- 
mon in swampy places about Malacca, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, as well as in Burmah. 
It is the Salac-koombar of Penang, according 
to Mr. W. T. Lewis. Male specimens of this 
species exist in tlic Botanic Garden Calcutta, 
but no female jilants. 

Zalacca affinia^ found at Malacca near Ching, 
where it is known under the name of Salc& 
batool, which means the true Salak. 

Zalacca secundia^ grows in forests about 
Kujoo, in Upper Assam. The Mishmee moun- 
tains, and on the lower ranges of hills on the 
borders of Upper Assam. 

Zalacca macrostachya^ grows in marshy, 
damp and exceedingly shi^y places at Ching 
near Malacca. It is the Rungum of tlic Malays 
of that place. 

Zalofm glahrescens, gi'ows in Penang where 
it is called salak. 

> 
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proachos, as also the succeeding through 
glabrescens and Z. seounda. A gummy ma^ 
is secreted from wounds in the spadu of th' 
species. It grows in woods along the sea shorra 
of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago. ™ 
[on swo, C, Koning, An, Hot. 19.3. Calamomujus harituefolius, a nalm of VTni. 

jy, 5ro«gh/b, Griffl*. fliml ^ 


ZtAaoea conferta^ flouriihes in veir shady 
isret places in the great forests of Malacca, as 
Ching and Katawn, where they are found in 
flower and fruit during most part of the year. 
It is the Asam-komber of Penang, and the 
Asam-paiah of the Malays of Malacca. 

Sagm Jeonigii, 

Metroxylon sago, C. Kming, An, Hot, 193. 

M. lwye. Mi " ' 

^at Boxb. 

Sagus rumphii, Hort, Kew. 5. 281. 

The appearance of these palms is somewhat 
peculmr and not like tliat of the Cocos nuci- 
lera or cocoanut. This tree is called Itiimbiya, 
it is cultivated about Malacca, generally on the 
edges of rice swamps. It is very common 
about Rumbiya, between Malacca and Ayer 
Putinus, whence the name of the place. It ap- 
pears to differ sensibly from 8. lajvis, of Dr. Jack, 
in the pairs of flowers consistingof a male and 
a hermaphrodite, in the size and exsertion of 
the flowers, the coadunate ovaria, and the com- 
paratively long style. It appears to dilFer Irom 
S. Rumphii, of Professor von Martins, chiefly 
in the spadices being smooth, and in the teeth 
of the calyx ; but taking the phrase “ spadici- 
bus IfiBvibus” in what appears to have been the 
general acceptation in which it was employed, 
it may be the 8. Rumphii of Willdcnow, and 
Blutne. Rumphius’ figure of 8agi is, (lib. Amb., 
1, t. 17,) quoted by all authors as 8. Rumphii, 
gives a very fair idea of this species. 8. Rum- 


of the second, and in edme measure, the 
of the last-mentioned genus, to whic^ it a 


Kussan, under tlie name of Rotang simotc. 

Calamosaf/tis ochriger, is a climbing L]ni 
of a general glaucous tint. The diameter of 
the stern, including the sheath, is only five or 
six lines. It grows at Malacca under the 
Malayan name of Rotang donam. 

Calamus castaneus, is a palm with a short 
erect or decumbent stem, forming thick bushy 
tufts. ^ 

Calamus macrocarpus, grows near Korcah- 
parab, one of the Hootea dooars. 

Calamus scJiizosjmthus, Grows in the Khas- 
sya Hills, also Darjeeling,. 

Calamus arhocescens, is a very elegant 
palm, in some cases sttfloniferous. It grows 
in Pegu from whence tlic male plant was ob- 
tained by tlic Rev. Dr. Carey, and introduced 
into the Honorable Company’s Botanic garden, 
Calcutta, in 1810, and called C. hostilis. It 
is a very handsome an<l well-marked species, 
distinguished by its erect stems, dafk brown 
almost black s[)ines, and the leaves which aro 


phii, petioles spadicibusque armatis, •floribua and irciiduloiis, and by 

the male spadices with the primary spathes 

I ... .^.1 .i... 


exsertis masculo ct fccminco, deiitileus calycis 
* ovatia acuti.s, staminibus floris foDiuiiici anau- 
iherii, fructu depresso globo.so. 

Sagus loivis, Kuinph, grows in Sumatra and 
Malacca, fV. Jack, In habit and cliaracter 
this tree recedes considerably from the true 
Palmse. Its propagation by radical shoots exact- 
ly in the same manner as the common cultivat- 
ed plantain, is peculiar, and is not observed in 
the true palms. Tlie terminal inflorescence, 
and death of the tree after fructification, is 
another peculiarity. It is allied to Calamus by 
its retroversely imbricated fruit. This species 
of sago is abundant in many ^mrts of Sumatra 
aud at Malacca, and is employed in the prepa- 
ration of sago for food. Considerable quanti- 
ties are nia^e at the Poggy Islands, lying oft* Tot^ngull. 
the west coast of Sumatra, where, in fact, it Bodak. 
forniSithe principal food of the inhabitants. Tlic 
sago of Siak is remarkably fine, and is also, 

Griffiths believed, the produce of this species. 

At the Moluccas the spinous sort is considered 
superior to this, but he was doubtful whether 
it exists in Sumatra. For making the sago, 
the tree must be cut before ftuctifleation com- 
mences, as it then becomes hard and dry. 

: C^inosagu8 laeiniosus, appears to be inter- 
^;mediate between Calmussagus and Zalacca, 
the habit of the former, the inflorescence 
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armetl. Griflitlis was inclined to refer it to 
Roxburgh 8 C. ercctus, had tlic whiteness of the 
luider surface of the pinnules been inentioneil 
in his description. It is closely allied to C. 
longisetus. 

C, scipionum, Mart., is the well known cane. 
The plant docs not appear to occur about Ma- 
lacca itself, and Griflitlis was informed that the 
canes are imported chiefly from Siak, on the 
opposite coast of Sumatra. 

Calamus ornatus, Blume, is a very well 
marked species, especially by its stature and 
inflorescence : it appears to* be more nearly 
allied to C. schizospatlius than any other. Grows 
in the forests of Malacca, as about Durion 
Its Malayan name, Rotang Ruga 


Calamus flagellum, is allied to C. omatufl, 
between which and C. longisetus it should at 
present be placed. It is also closely akin to 
C. schizospathus, which may probably be more 
of the same section. 

Calamus exilis is a very slender species, the 
stem without sheaths being only about the 
thickness of a goose quill, with the sheaths 
three and a half to four lines in diameter* 
Grows at Malacca, Goonong Ladang. Malayat> 
name, Rotang Gconoong. 
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CdknnMS ele^nt specdes, sold in every city of the bolder j^giotuf of 

jjig impenetmble btis^ Ifc is die only the world; where they are ever beheld^ 

^ies that extends so &r north as to come unabated curiosity. The cordage and riggipg 
the limits of die Seharunpore and Dhoon of the ships, and thick mattings used on stair^ 
Mora, grows in the denser, moister. parts of cases are spun and woven from the husk of diO: 
tjjg jungles of Dehra Dhoon, chiefly towards cocoanut, and many articles of furniture are 
the eastern extremity of the valley, as at Kur- made from the woods of palms. Toys and omfl^* 

rneiits are made from the kernels of the vegetable 
CaUmnit RojphuiyJdi, gi-ows in Bengal and ivory palm of S. America. The stearic candles so 
the Coromandel coast, flowers during the rains, well known, are coniix>sed of the fatty substance 


fruit ripens during the cold season. “ Sanscrit, 
Vetro, vetus; Bengal, Bet, or Sanchi-bet.” C. 
Roxlmrg^di, is (C. Kotang of Roxb.) Its most 
obnouij distinctions from the S.oori(lee-bet, (C 


extracted irom the oil palm and the cocoanut. 
The sago which ministers so powerfully to the 
recovery of the sick, and which is seen in such 
varied guise on oar tables, is the pith of palms 


Mastersianus) are in the size and ciohjur, of that llourish in many tropical regions. Every- 


the Ihiit, which in tlie latter lias broad brownish 
lines, so as to look ehecc|uered wdtli brown. 
The spikes and the branches too, are dilFcront. 

Calamus tenuis^ Roxburgh, is a beautiful 
clolicate spccries ; wdicn divested of tlic shoatlis 
of the loaves and cleaned, it is not tbickcr tlian 
a c-oinmon (piill, and of the colour of the com- 
mon rattan. Flowering time, the rainy seasoti. 
It grows in Eastern Bengal as at Sylhet ; Assam, 
wlvore it is known as the “ Bet” proper. 

Calamus kptospadiv, grows in Kbasya bills, 
between Nunklow Naogong, in tlow^cr and fruit, 
in November 1835. In the same locality the 
Arcca gracilis, Ilarina caryotoides, and Caryota 
urens were observed. 

Calamus fascwalatus. Stems rather slender, 
and not very long : sheaths at first covered with 
white meal, afterwards smoother and gi-ccn, 
armed with spreading strong flat spines, solitary 
or in short series. Grows in Bengal (common 
about Calcutta in bamboo jungles), also at Cut- 
tack, and many other jdaccs ; Roxhnrgli says 
lie never saw it to the southward of (ianjam. 
It is the Bura-bet of the Jicngaleos and grows 
in small thick busby tufts. This species is 
easily distinguished Irom all the others liy Its 
habit, by the direction of the pinnules (in 
which respect it api»roaches to Zalaeca), and 
by their sjiinous margins and keels. The male 
spikes are shorter and broader than in any other 
species Griffiths was acquainted with, and in the 
distinctness of the bracteolcs it appcjars to be 
singular. 

Calamus f/racilis, is a native of the forests of 
Chittiigong, where Roxburgli found it climbing 
over trees and bushes to a great extent, and in 
flower in the month of May. This species is un- 
commonly slender, when divested of the sheaths 


where we meet with niiinerous products of palms, 
either in a raw state or turned by the ingenuity 
of man to some useful piirj:) 08 c ; and millions of 
people who never saw a palm are benefitted by 
the ])roducts of these useful trees. But if this be 
felt in remote regions of the cold north, in the ' 
tropituil regions of Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia, wlmre these elegant members of the 
vegetable kingdom flourish in all their native 
splendour, the inhabitants derive from them 
many of the necessaries, comforts, and lux-* 
uries of life, and come more or less in contact 
with them in almost every action of daily life* 
In one region, the door of the house is made of 
the sjdit stems of the Fashiuba palm (Iriartea' 
exorrhiza), and in another the thickly matted 
leaves of tlic cocoanut and palmyra serve as a 
dcH)r lor the gardens and parterres. The har- 
poon for catching the cow-flah, is formed of the 
black wood of the .Pashiuba barriguda (Iriartea 
vcntricosa.) The people eat the iruits the pro- 
duce of many of this tribe of trees, and in the 
palm-wine and arrack Irom the various palms, 
they enjoy palatable, refreshing, and stimulat- 
ing drinks. At least 440 paliax trees are now- 
known, whilst at Liniiinus’ death only 15 species 
were known. In Ceylon tliere are flilteen species, 
viz. : — 

Arvea. 4 | CalamuH* 5 | Coryplia, 1 I • 

(Jaiyota, 1 1 ItorassiiH, 1 i Pliamlx, 2 | * 

The date is cultivated in Bciuchistan and 
Southern Aflghanistan up to 4,500 feet, and 
a dwarf palm Channerops ritcbicana of Grif- 
fiths, perhaps identical with the CliamsB- 
ro])s huniilis of Europe, occurs abundant- 
ly in many places, but with a somewhat local, 
distribution. A species of Chanuerops is very 
closely allied to, if not identical with P. mat^ . 
tiana of Nepal, ascends to 8,000 feet in^^ 


of the leaves and dry, scarcely as thick as a the western Himalaya, where it is annually ; 

... . . . rt*' 1 1 __ *^1 . ‘a i J 


common quill, in texture firm and elastic, 
covered with a smooth straw-coloured crust as 
in the common rattan. Grows at Chittagong, 
is the Mapoori Bet of the hindoos of that district, 
irom the tropical climates of Southern Asia, 
and fltxm myriads of islands which form the 
various Archipelagos, products of palms are 
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covered with snow : it is not found in Sikkim^ " 
hut an allied species occurs in AflghanistaiHj^;:: 
called P. ritcheana. The dwarf palm of:; 
Southern Europe is a fourth species. Thef^> 
•are upwards of twenty kinds of palm in the; ^ 
Khassya district, including ChamasropB, three 
species of Areca,>two of Wallichia, Arenga^ 
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tiiree of Phoatiix, 

m^tny species of Calamieib. Be^des these 
) are several kinds of Pandanus, and the 
Jfcas pectinata. Palms of the Khassya hUIs 
ai^ount to fourteen, of which the ChamsE^rops 
ij^d Arenga are the only genera not found in 
Sikkim. A species of Calamus, is the Kenoul” 
of the Lepcha. The fruit of all the Calami 
are eaten by the Lepcha and the stems of 
larger species are applied to various economic 
purposes. One species, climbs lofty trees, and 
extends some 40 yards throngli the forest: f>,.500 
feet is the upper limit of pafins in the Sikkim 
Himalaya, and one species alone attains so great ! 
an elevation. Four other Calami range between i 
1,000 and 6,000 feet on the outer hills, some of | 
which are found 40 miles distant irom the plains. 
Athong the other palms of Sikkim is the 
‘I Simong” — a species of Caryota, which is rare, 
'aifd ascends to nearly 6,(J00 feet. In the Old 
Testament, the palm-tree is first mentioned as 
the tamar, in Ex. xv, 27 but afterwards fre- 
quently. Psalm xcii, 12, 13 and 14 says the 
righteous shall flourish like a palm tree, and in 
Canticles vii, and 7, the erect and slender form 
of woman is compared to the palm; how 
framed, O my love, for delights ! T^), thy 

stature is like a palm-tree, and thy bosom like 
clusters of dates. In the temple of Solomon 
were pilasters made in the form of palm-trees. 
A branch of a palm was a signal of victory, 
imd was carried before conquerors in the tri- 
umphs. Allusion is made to this in Revela- 
tions vii, 9, and in this view they were borne 
before Christ in his way to Jerusalem, as in 
John xii, 13. — Burton^s jnhjrimatje to Mecmh, 
Vbl. ii, jf' ^ 75 ; PoweWs ]fand-hool\ Voh 
i, jp. 612 ; Hartwif/; GrijJiUCs Falms ofBri- 
fish East India^ Iio,vh, FI, Indicn ; Seemtin on 
jg^dms Hooker^ Him, Journ,, Vol, ii, ^>y>. 267, 
880-81 ; JSchoiv in Jameson^s Kdinhurffh Phi^ 
lOBophical Jounml ; Mr, JJ, Hobinson, in Cal, 
QU, Ex,^ of 1862 ; Voi<jt Jfortus SHburbamts 
Oalcuttansis : llotfle. III- Ifimm, Botanifi Bird- 
woocTs Bombay Products ; Jloyy's Veyetable 
Kingdom, 

SPALMA BRAVA, Nibong, Tagala of Min- 
loro, used by the wild tribes of IMindoro to 
jmn their bows and point their arrows. 

; PALMA CnmSTl, 

^ fcsstor oil palm, Eno. Jarak, JUai^ay. 

Biciniis communis, Lat. Tangiiii-Tangiin, Tao. 
vlEaHki, Mauviiesk; Sun- 


% 2,618 feet aW ^ 
twen(y-five miles north ^ thfe 
station of Goriattom, with a driving road 
whole way from thence. As r^ards 
occasional instances have given it a had 
name, which the general statistics of health 
among Europeans and natives, if .published 
would rectify : — ’ 

’Range of Thermometer at Palmanair m Bee, 1861 


The Castor oil plant, is called Palma Christi, 
€!hrist*8 palm, because where the true palms 
•tisre not found, it is carried on Palm Sundays. 

PALMA INDICA MAJOR, Hum, Syn. of 
^Cbtsos nucifera, L. Cocoa-nut palm. 

PALMANAIR, in lat. 13® 12' long., 78® 
in the Carnatic, a large to^n on an open 
west of Chittoor. The dak bungalow I 
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31st 

57 

— 


— 

“ — 

— 

At 7f. 


— Sehl,y Ilenn, 

PALM BOOKS. The btx)ks and separate 
leaves employed lor writing on in Asia, are 
made from the leaves of the Taliput tree 
Coryplia umbraculifera, also from the Tara, 
Tar(*ct, or Tallier of the Bengalese C. taliera, 
lio-vb., and from the leaves of the Pahnjra 
palm. All the Burman books are made of the 
leaf of a species of corypha, but the orders 
tliat are issued from the Burmese courts arc 
written on strips of palmyra ixdm-leaf. Tliose 
used in Sbuthcirn India for school-boys^ book.s, 
for the accounts of shop-keepers, the ordew 
of Collectors and village . accounts are made 
of the leaf of the palmyra. The Ola, of tlie 
Tamil people, is the dried palmyra leaf pre- 
pared Ibr writing on with a style. — Mason, 

PALM-CAT, Paradoxiirus typns, F, Ciiv, 

PALMETTO, see Cliamajrops ritchiana. 

].^ALM-lIOUT, Dut. Palm wood. See Box- 
wood. 

PALMINE, may be prepared from castor oil 
and jMXssibly Ji-om other oils also, by treat- 
ing them with nitric or nitrous acids. A pro- 
cc*ss is given in Braude’s Manual of Chemistry, 
Vol. xi, p. 1257, and is supposed to be the sub- 
stance which was about a. n. 1857 patented for 
the use of railway carriages in this country, and 
whether as regards its origin, the facility of 
making it, the abundance oftlie castor oil plant 
in India, its consistence and cheapness, it well 
deserves attention. The nitric or nitrous acidy 
Shore ka tezab is usually obtained by distilling 
nitre, Shora, with sulphuric acid, Gund- 

huc ka tezab ; of which two materials, various 
proportions are employed. When nitrous or 
nitric acid is made to act upon castor oil, it is 
converted into a solid wax-like substance tuid 
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is kbrnilariy treated witK hitiat^ of 
jaercury ; blit it desenres notice that castor oil 
is the only one of the drying oils which is sus- 
ceptible of this species of solidification. On 
adding nitrous acid to" castor oil a yellow 
liquid is at first formed, and the time reipured 
for its solidification varies with the quantity of 
acid employed ; when about a twentieth part 
of acid is used, it solidifies in seven or eight 
{lours, and this or somewhat less, is the best 
proportion. If too much acid be used, a third 
part, for instance, or a hidf, the temperature 
rises to 130° or 140°; eftervescence ensues and 
the oil becomes opaque, and instead of indurat- 
ing remains viscid. Palmine thus obtained is 
yellow, but when purified by solution in boil- 
ing alcohol, it is white, of a waxy fracture and 
requires a temperature of about 150°, for its 
fusion. When this is kept for some months it 
occasionally acquires a resinous appearance and 
presents an almost vitreous fracture. A large 
and profitable trade might be had in Palmine 
made from the cheap oils of Southern Asia, 
the difficulty of transiwrting which is well 
known. The same effect is produced on this 
oil and on olive oil by adding the nitrate of 
mercury. 

PALMIRAS POINT, a projecting lK?adland 
in the north-western side of the Bay of Bengal. 

PAL-MODECA, Maleal. Batatas paiiicu- 
latus. 

PALM OIL. 

Huile de palme, Fr. I Aceeite do palma, Se. 

Iluilede BonOgal, „ | Fanam yonne, Tam. 

Palraol, Gku. 'J’hati imna, Tkjl. 

Olio di palma, It. 

This is a fatty substance, obtained from the 
fruit of several species of palms, as well as 
from that of the Elais giiineensds, growing on the 
western coast of Africa. It has the consistence of 
butter, a yellowish colour, aii<l scarcely any par- 
ticular taste; and becomes rancid on being kept 
for any length of time. It is chiefly used in 
England for the manufacture of toilet soap, 
poiuade-perfumery ; also in medicine and sur- 
gery. The African palm oil of commerce, so I 
much imported into England for the manufac- 
ture of Prices’ patent stearic candles, is the 
produce of this Elais guincensis ; Linn., a na- 
tive of Africa. Another species, E. ivielano- 
cocca, Qasrtn., is a native of America : both 
species might be profitably introduced into 
India. The Cocos butyracea, and Cocos nuci- 
fera also yield palm oils. — Sceman', McGullocJCs 
Commercial Dictionary. 

PALMER, a term applied to the pilgi-ims 
from Palestine from the staff of the date palm 
branch wiich each brought back. 

PALM«SIJGAR, sugar made from the sap of 
Sugar. 
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obtaj^^d ftom- 

Iltdiet, and init^i1:ed to a amatif e^j 
tain for fancy use. The palms furnish 
variety of woods, black, brown, pridkly 
and speckled. Notices of the palm 
be found under the names of their' 
pective trees, the principal of which are ^ 
Areca catechu ; Borassus fiabellifbrmis ; 
cies of Calamus; Cocos nucifera; species 
Corypha, many products of which — their wod^^ ^ fe 
leaves and fruits — are largely used in Ihdiii-?:£ 
The palm w^oods are, however, sparingly 
ployed in England for cabinet and marquetry ;■ 
work and sometimes for billiard cues which are ; 
considered to stand remarkably well ; they are 
also tuimed into snuff boxes, &c. The smaller 
kinds are imported under the names of Part j 
ridge cancs (called also Chinese or fishing 
canes), Penang canes from the island of that 
name, together with some other small palms- 
which arc used for walking sticks, the roots 
serving to form the knobs or handles. The 
knobs of these sticks exhibit irregular dots some«i ; = ■ 
thing like the scales of snakes, these arise frorti 
the small rooti^ proceeding from the principal / 
stem ; which latter shows dotted fibres at each 
end of the stick, and streaks along the side of ' 
the same. The twisted *palm sticks, are tho * 
central stems or midribs of the date palm ; , 
tlicy are twisted when green, and stretched 
with lioavy weights until they are thoroughly 
dry: they are imported from the Ncapolitau 
coast but arc considered to be produced iw 
Egypt. I'he shells of the cocoa-nut and cor 
quilla-mit, and tho kernels of the areca or 
hetcl-nut, and those of the corosos or ivory-nut 
have likewise their uses in Englisli workslmps. 
But, only two or thrive varieties of the several 
hundred species aiu Imported into Great Britain 
from the East and West ladies, ITiey aro 
known in England by the names, palm, palmetto 
palmj-ra, and nutmeg, leopard, and porcupine. 
wcM)d, &c.,from their fancied resemblancca*;’ 
for, wlien they arc cut horizontally, they exhi- 
bit dots like the spice, and when obliquely, the 
marking.s assimilate to the quills of the porcu- 
pine. The trunks of palms are not considered 0 
by physiok>gical botanists to be true wood, they 
are all endogenes, and all grow from within^. *. h 
and arc always soft and spongy in the centrgij^ 
but arc gradually harder towards the outsid€r^ 
they do in)t possess the medullary rays Of thti.-V 
proper woods, but only the vertical fibf^^ J 
which are held together by a much softer, sub-^;^ 
stance like pith or cement, so that the horiz^^ 
tal section is always dotted, by which they 
be readily distinguished from all true 
The coloiii-s and hardness of the twa'^^iWlI^ 
differ very materially. 

The Areca catechu, or betcl-iiut paliif^ ig f 
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V- i 1 '^A^ L^- j3 '■ 


%■ 80 feeti and 6 in 

^ ^ it beaiB a amall tm of leaves^ and 
g^l^fruit is in clusters like grapes.. The betel- 
is chewed along with quick-iime and the 
IJjeni^the pi^^ betel, in the manner of tobacco, 
p generid colour of the wood is a light yel- 
brown, the fibres are large, hard, and only 
A a few shades darker than the cementitious 

. > VCh& Oo0O8 micifera^ or cocoanut palm, flour- 
V llhj^ the best in sandy spots near the seabcach, 
and sometimes grows to 00 feet in height and 
\ S feist in diameter, but is generally less ; it is 
> quite straight or perpendicular, and has 
brbad pendant leaves from 12 to 14 feet long, 
midst of which is a sort of cabbage, 
^;'^1|^ich, as well as the fruit, the cocoanut, is 
V the husk of the nut sup 2 )lies the material 
"■lifer,. coir rope and matting. No part of this 
tree is without its grateful service 
I 'to the native of the tropic, the leaves are used 
: fer making baskets, mats, and the covering of 
'^ dwelling; he also obtains from this tree, 

• ^sugar, ^m-wine and arrack, and although 
upper part of the trunk is soft and stringy 
the lower supplies a useful wood, the fibres 
. ^ are of chesnnt brown, and several 

darker than the intermediate substance ; 
Atihe wood is employed few joists, troughs for 
5 ](iif»ter, and many purposes of general carpentry. 

, ,A; 'The Niepere palm^ Caryota nrens, wood is 
; iijauoh darker than either of the prece<ling ; the 
^fibres aro nearly black and quite straight, and 
Aihe cement is of a dark brown, but in other 
v^^^eties with these black fibres, the softer part 
very light-coloured and so Iriablc tliat it may 
;\]|^^:^cked out with the fingers ; at the Isthmus 
fC^Darien, they use the fibres of some of the 
as nails for joinery work, 

wood^ or that ol* Borassus fiabelli- 
^mis, is largely used in Ceylon and the Kast- 
of the Peninsula of India, for the 
m of flat roofs, the joists of wdiich 
consist of two slabs, the third or fourth part of 
the tree, bolted together by tlioir fiat sides so 
nn" to constitute elliptical raftei’s. They arc 
■bOYi^cd first with flat tiles, and then with a 
AWhite boncrete called chunani, consisting of 
|efciell lime, yolks of eggs, and jaggery (sugar,) 
together with water in Mdiich tiie husks 
^^b^i^nuts have been steeped. 

the Cocos guianensis of Jamaica, 
0^-^ pai^m growing 40 feet high, and of small 
^"^eter, is said to be very clastic, and fit for 
ahd rammers. As before mentioned, 
kinds are imported into Great 
‘ .;Under the names of Partridge canes 
Chinese or fishing canes,) Pe- 
fl^eis firom the island of that name, 

V inth some other small pidixis which 
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Aeae Btlok* exiuljit dw* ,bme(huj 

like the scales of 8nak€s» nise a! 
small roots proceeding from the principal st^ 
which latter shows dotted fibra at each end 
the stick, and streaks along the side of the 
same. The twisted palm sticks are the centwJ 
stems or midribs of the date piE^m ; they m 
twisted when green, and stretched with heaw 
weights until they are thoroughly dry ; the? 
are imported from the Neapolitan coast but are 
considered to be produced in Egypt, The 
shells of the cocoanut and coquilla-nut, and 
the kernels' of the areca or betel-nut, and those 
of the corosos or ivory-nut, have likewise their 
uses in English workshops . — Symonds ; Tred- 
yold. See Palmyra and Porcupine wood 
PALM WINE, or Toddy. 

Tari, Sendi, Narelli, Hind. 

Tuwak, Jav., Malay. , 

The fermented sap of several specie^i of palms. 
Of those in the E. Indies, the chief ai’e : 
Arenga sacclmrifera. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 

Caryota urens. 


Nera, 

Kulloo, 


Malay. 
Tam., Tel. 


Cocos niicifera. 
PhoMiix dactylifera. 
sylvostris. 


When first drawn, palm-wine is refreshing, 
hut in a short time passes on to the vinous or 
acetous fermentation, and in these stages spirits 
are distilled, sugars are made or vinegar obtained. 
In the prevailing dialects of the E. Indies, the 
spirit is called arrack, it is the cha of the Chi- 
nese, the sag wire of the Philippines the tuba 
of Manilla and Mindoro, and the tuac of Timor 
and the Moluccas, the sap of the palm, con- 
verted by distil lation or fermentation into spint 
or vinegar. When tlie spathes of the fruit 
bcfiring palmyra trees aj^pear, the toddy-drawer 
climbing to the top of the tree, binds the 
spathes tightly with thongs to prevent their fur- 
ther expansion and thoroughly bruises the em- 
bryo llowers within to facilitate the exit of the 
juice. ^ lor several succeeding mornings, tliis 
operation of crushing is repeated, and each day 
a thin slice is taken off* the end of the racemes 
to fiicilitate the exit of the sap and prevent it 
bursting the spathe. About the morning of the 
ciglit day, the sap begins to exude, w’hen the 
toddy-drawer again trims this truncated spathe 
and inserts its extremity into an earthen pot to 
collect the juice. These vessels are emptied 
inoriiing and evening and the palmyra will (^n- 
tinue for lour or five months to pour forth its sap 
at the rate of three or ibur quarts a day but 
once in every three years, the ope»tion is 
omitted and the fruit is permittra to form, 
without which the natives assert that the tree 
would pine and die. The tree during the first 
part of the season, yields a pretly lai^e quan- 
tity of toddy or palm wine. . Thia fe either 
drank fresh drawn from 
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ii oh^ 

twined by no^^itg^ the l%e palm winei 
feceive local nw«s» according to the trees from 
which they aro obtained. 

Palmyra wine, 


pom? Tail, 

Tali, 

Tari, 

liontar, 

Bherli, 

Nanil, 

Nankel, 

Nareli, 

Bur-kalapa, 

Tenga, 

Send’hi, 

Kbajoori, 


Anas. 
Bbko., Hind. 
Hnn>. 
Malay. 


Xal'gahOy 
Pannang-kulloo, 
Piittoo-toadi, 
Tati'kiilloo, ' 


Caryota urens. 
Mahk. I Kittul, 
Cocoa-nut tree. 


Ar. 

Brmo. 

IllNB. 

Malay. 

Malral 


Narikela, 
Tenga, 
Ten-kaia, 
Nari-kadam, 
Kobbari kulloo, 


SiNoa. 

Tam. 

*, 

Tfflr.. 

Singh. 

Sans. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Wild date palm. 

Hind. 

Sans. 


Eotchiim pannay^ 
Floto, 


Tam. 

Tkl. 


Palm-wine is mentioned in Exodus xxix, 40, 
and xxviii, 7, and it seems to he the same as 
the strong drink of Isaiah v, 11 , and xxiv, 9. 
The Hebrew name is Siker, the Sikera of 
the Greeks from which seemingly comes the 
Saccharum of the Romans, all the palm-wines 
having a sweetish taste, though according to 
Jerom, in Hebrew, any intoxicating liquor 
was Sikera, obtained from grain, the juice of 
apples, honey, dates or any other fruit. 

PALMYRA, also called Tadmor, a city built 
by king Solomon in the desert, to the S. E. of 
Jerusalem. Concerning the origin of Palmyra, 
rendered celebrated by the actions of Zenobia, 
whose capita] it was, and by the reported 
magnidcence of its existing remains, little cer- 
tain is known. We read in Kings, i, 9 and 
Chron. ii, 8, that Solomon built “ Tadmor in 
the Wilderness’^ ; and Josephus assures us that 
the city, which was subsequently known under 
the name of Palmyra, by the Greeks and 
Romans, was one and the same place. It has 
again recovered its original appellation, being 
known to the wandering Arabs under that of 
Tadmor or Tadmoor. Notwithstanding this 
remote origin, it were idle to attribute an earlier 
date to the existing ruins of palmyra, than 
that of the establishment of the Greeks in 
Syria. The first mention of it in Roman his- 
tory, is under Mark Anthony (see Appian, Dc 
^llo Civil, lib. 5), at which time it apx^eai's the 
inhabitants Hirere noted for their riches and 
their commerce with the eastern nations. The 
description which Pliny gives of its situation, as 
compared with its present appearance, is singu- 
larly correct. He says, Palmyra is remarkable 
on account of its situation, the richness of its 
soil, and its agreeable streams. It is encom- 
pas^ on every side by a vast desert of sand, 
^hidb. completely separates it from the rest of 
She wotidy and it has idways maintained its in- 
en the two great empires of 
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. ai^'r-Fd^iay; 
it dunng wmmy to 

respective interests. It it, . 
miles from Seleucia on the Wgrisj 
nearest part of coast, and 176 frojoa^pi^ 

cus. He describes the first view of 
as singulaiiy romantic, and remarkaHi^ 
account of tlieir great extent, but, on 
spection, not answering to their first iiapi^^)| 
sions. This opinion is confirmed by Burckh|iS^^|| 
who travelled in 1810. The entire 
Palmyra, when seen at a certain distance, 
infinitely more striking than tliose of BalbeC| i 
but there is not any one spot so imposing 
the interior view of the temple of Balbec. 
temple of the sun at Tadmor is upon a grandef ' 
scale than that ofBalbec, but it is cKbked 
Arab houses, wdiich admit only a view of 
building in detail. The architecture of Balbec S 
is richer than that of Tadmor. From the time of , 
Solomon till after the captivity of the Roman ? 
emperor Valerian by the Persians but little ip . 
known of it. It rose to the highest opulence and 
splendour under Odenatus, whose dominiorif > 
extended from the Euphrates to the Mediteri^ ' 
nean. But its chief interest is connected wlthtlid ; ; 
wife of Odenatus, Zenobia queen of the 
The increasing power attracted the notice and " 
jealousy of Aurelian who having defeated her 
in two pitched battles, laid siege to Palmjrra^ 
Soon after the surrender of the city, the Palm^>« ^ 
rencs revolted against the emperor, who in 
consequence entirely destroyed the city, and 
put the greater part of the inhabitants to deadt« ; ^ 
He afterwards restored the temple of the Sliti^ . 
and gave permission to the remnants of thp r 
Palmyrenes to re-build and inhabit their city,. • :- 
The pile of building on the left is the temple 
the Sun, consisting of an immense courts of 
which the ruins arc spread over a space of 2$H) 
yards. It is surrounded by a stately /I 
adorned with pilasters within and withQUty![;4 
Two rows of marble columns, of which 
sixty remain entire, formed a colonnade 
the court, which is now occupied by the 
huts. The great colonnade which forms r 
principal feature in the drawing, extends 
than half a mile in length, and probid}ly 
the main street in the city, from which 
branched out laterally ; it was entered by 
archway, and terminated by a large builair^'^'^'^^ 
of which the portico alone remains. Inn 
able columns and ruins of temples, are soai 
ed over the plain. Its peculiar interest is" 
confined merely to architectural details, bi 
its position in the desert, and its utter Ion* 

Lord Lindsay says an awful stillness,' 

Icssness pervades the ruins, — they si 
lonely and silent as when the last o£ 
myrenes departed and left the city of 
to silence and decay.” 
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Poonatod of the Singhalese, is the dried pnbof 
fruit of the i>aluiyra tree, dried in the sun then 
smoked in their houses, and eaten as cak^ f 
soup or in curry, the centre and its top are’sdv 
and spongy, containing a kind of coarse farina 
mlermixed with the under fibre, and in Ceylon’ 
these i)art8 are laid out to attract for the siirtsl 
man, hares and wild hog. The palmyra foregfe, 
of Tinnevclly form a distinctive feature in 
the scenery of tlic province. And unromantic 
looking as is the palmyra, there is no tree in 
Indian forests so thoroughly useful to man. 
young root is as edible and nutritious as a car- 
rot ; from its leaves are manufactured mats, fans 
heauliiiil basket-work of every description, san- 
dals, hats, umbrellas, sieves, thatch, water 
buckets, and the most lasting substitute for 
paper used by the natives. The juice is a plea- 
sant nutritious drink ; and from it is produced 
ail excellent sugar, and superior sugar-randy. 
'J1ic li-iiit when roasted is a wholesome food, and 
Ihc pulp is, in hot weather, a most grateful re- 
freshment. From the fibre of the leafstalk, is 
manuiaetured an excellent cordage ; the tim- 
ber of tlic trunk supplies tlic natives with a 
durable av(Xh 1 for building purposes, the refuse 
ot the leaves, is their ordinary firing ami the 
huge root of the old tree, wlimi covered with a 
sheep-skin, forms an excellent drum ! Thou- 
sands oJ people sul)sist on the produce of this 
palm ; a etinsiderable portion of the revenue of 
the province is derived from the tax upon it, and 
no small j)urti()n of the time and the patience 


1 ^ 

' Ikm ? Tali, Ar. 

Tar, Duk. 

Fandoaved Uorassus, Ekq. 
Brab-tree, „ 

Tal ; Tar ka jhar, Hikb. 
Borassus flabelliformis, 

LaT. 


Lontar, Malax. 

Amxiana: Karimpana, 

Malkal. 

Tala, Sans. 

Tal-gaha, Singh. 

Famia roaram, 

Tatti chettii, Ti:l. 


This tree is very abundant, especially in samly 
tracts near the sea. Its wood is used chiefly 
for rafters, joists and reapers, when of good age 
the timber is very valuable for tliis jmrjwise, 
the trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for 
reapers, these arc dressed with an adze. I'hoso of 
the Jaffna palmyras arc famous, and were largely 
imported in former limes. From the structure 
of the fibres, it splits easily in the direction of 
its length, but sujiports a greater c ross strain 
than any other wood : iron nails, however, rust 
rapidly in it. The fruit and the fusiform roots 
of the young trees are used in the Northern Oir- 
cars as an article of food the jioorer classes. 
The leaves are used for thatching and coarse 
fibre. Jaggery and toddy are extracted from 
the tree, the former is exlcnsivcdy used in the 
manufacture of sugar in Vizianagrum and 
Kajalimundry. Very neat baskets of jialmyra 
leaf are manufactured at Tiiincvclly. Some 
clean but brittle fibres were exhibited at the 
Madias Exhibition of 18d5, by the 'J’iiinevelly, 
Madura and Travancore Local Committees and 
well twisted rope ticcompanied most of tlic 
samples, but the material is said to be stiff, 
brittle, and liable to rot Avlion wet. Its 
chief uses are for se(;uriiig thatch and tvincr 



next to Caryota ureiis, the largest palm on the 
Madras coast, and it seems to thrive equally 
well in all soils and situations. Hie seed 
when young arc eaten by the natives, being 
>jelly-liko and palatable. The tree, during 
the first part of the season, yields a pretty 
lai^ quantity of toddy (palm-wine). This is 
either drank frcsli drawn from the tree, or 
boiled down into a coarse kind of syrnp 
called jaggery, or it is fermented for distil- 
lation. The wood, near the circumference of 
old trees, is very liard, black, lieavy and durji- 
ble. The dried, prepared, leaves arc univer- 
sally used for writing upon with an iron style. 
They are also employed for thatching houses, 
for making small baskets, mats, &c., and some 
also are formed into large fans, 'fhe fibres of 
■ the leaves are employed on the Madras side for 
^ twine and small rope. They are about 

JtTO feet in length, strong, wiry, and notunlike 
V. ii|hose of Esparto of Spain. Near the base 
of the leaves is a fine down, which is used for 
Straining liquids through, and also for stopping 
bleeding fi*om wounds. The Palmyra wood, or 
|; Porcupine wood, is from the palmyra tree. The 
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bearing tux, and the sum thus realised by 
Government grants is one lac and a half of 
Rupees, or about one Rupee per thirty trees. 
Proprietorship in palmyras consists of four 
classes, viz., 1. The ryot wdio is owner of the 
trees and the land upon which they grow. 2. 
The palmyra-climber who holds a puttah for 
trees growing on the land of another. 3. The 
climber who holds a puttah for trees growing 
on land belonging to Government, lying waste, 
hut ca[>able of being cultivated ; and 4. Clim- 
bers >vho hold puttahs for trees on land belong- 
ing to (government, but which cannot be culti- 
vated, such as road-sides, &c. From this 
diverse iiroprietorship, from the manner in 
w’hich the tax is assessed, oftentimes being in 
excess of the land tax, and from the practice 
of inspecting and assessing the tax once in 
three years, the proprietors are subjected to 
consiiierable inconveuience, and the Collector 
and his assistants to very much labour. The 
palmyra is of two sorts, the male which yields 
juice only, and the female which yields juice 
and fruit, and for doing which generous act, 
it is taxed exactly double the amount levied 
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on the male. One-fourth of the population of these people commenced to settle in the Stilts, 
the* northern provinces of Ceylon are supported they not only collected &h-maTVs there .but 
by the produce of this tree. also from distant localities^ and Bombay, 

^Palmyra is a Sanscrit word corrupted, and Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, Tenasserim and xnost 
affords the etymology of Solomon’s city of the de- of the Malayan islands contribute to the annu^ 
gert Tadmor. The p, by the retrenchment of a supply, which is bought up by Chinese dealers 
single diacritical point, becomes t; and the (1) at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, and re- 
and (d) being permutable, Pal becomes Tad or exported to China. Since 1842, Mr. W, T. 
Tal the palmyra, which is the Mor or chief of Lewis, Assistant Resident Counsellor of Pinang, 
trees ; hence Tadmor from its date trees. In made some very successful attempts to improve 
Sanscritj tal or tar, is the ‘ date-tree ;* jnor the production of isinglass in Prince of Wales^ 
signifies ‘ chief.’ In British India there arc Island. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
more than one ‘ city of palms’ (Talpoor) and gal^ p. 445. 

the tribe last ruling in Hydrabad, on the Indus, PALOLO, the name given to Balti, by the 
was called Talpoorie from the place whence they Dard race. See Balti, BoJor, India. 

originated 7^ennenfs Ceylon M, E. J. IL ; mARIA, Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Jtoyles Fib.^ Plants, p. 39 ; Mason ^ Eohinsons p A LONG. The Pa-long, Pa-on or Za-baing 

Travels, T oL ii, p/j. ^242, 3i)2-d54 ; J<hIs tril)c are partially subject to, and located to the 
Jiajasthan, 1 ol, i, p. 9^. See Semitic races. Mo-Meit (MungMyit, Moung-m-ri) 

PALMYRA-WOOD, is the trunk of the beyond the Ka-ren-ni, and along the Chinese 
palm-tree Borassus flabelliformis, wlncli is large- frontier, as far as the latitnde of Ba-mo (Mang- 
ly used in Ceylon and Southern India for rafters, nu).) They are civilized and remarjcably 
joists, reapers, and other building pnr})osos. industrious, being good earpentcre, dyers and 
The fruit and the fusiform roots of the young hlacksmitlis. 'ITieir dhas or swords are exclu- 
treos are used as food by the poorer classics, sively used in and around Bamo. The Chinese 
The leaves are used for thatching, and from the >vho carry on the trade betwetn Yuu-nan and 
coarse fibre very neat baskets are made. Jag- Biirmah, by Ba-mo, describe tlie route, as 
gcry, coarse sugar, and toddy are made from passing across a range of‘ hills inhabited by 
the sap. PLilmyra is sonietimes called nutmeg- Ka-Khycng and Palong, and then entering a 
wood by turners. Its fruit, of the size of an 8han country, tlie Ko-[>yi-doung of the Bur- 
ostrich egg, grows in clusters. But the trees mans. The Pa-long inhabit the valley south- 
from which the toddy or palm wane are drawn, east of Ba-mo, beyond the first mountain range, 
cannot bear fruit. The fibres of the petioles of They approximate to the Shans, of whom they 
the leaves (Palmyra nav) arc em])loyed on the arc probably an offshoot, they w^ear the same 
Madras side for making tw*ine and small rope, dress and are bnddhist, but they have affinities 
They are about two i’ec?t in length are strong w'ith the Kha-kliy-eng. The Pa-long seems to 
and used for wood. — ShtimotuTs Dictionary, resemble the yVnamese, in some respects. A 
See Kelingu, Olay, Punatu, Porcujdnc woo<l. race of the same name (Panong), but to which 
PALMYRA CLIMBER, Eng. Analias scan- the Siamese apply the generic name* of Ka or 
dens. Kha, inhabit the mountains of Laos, bordering 

PALNAUD, the N. W. corner of the Gun- on Kambojia. T'hey are a cMrse and debased 
toor colloctorato, growls cotton. variety of the Anam and the Kambojian type. 

PALO — ? Hind. The starchy extract of root On the same side of the Mekong baain, but 
and stem of Tinospora cordifolia, Miers, the low^ards the sea, between I l°andl2N. L., a hill 
stem of which is macerated, and the solution tribe called Chong, preserve more of tlie ancient 
evaporated to dryness. — SimmoneVs Diet, Aiistralo-Tamuliancharactcr than the surround- 

PALO DE CAMPECHE, Sp. Logwood. ing tril)es. In the Chong, the hair, instead 
PALO DI5L BRASILLO MARlJ J-»0, Sp. of being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, 
Fustic. Tibetan and prcvalentUltra Indian and Malaya- 

PALO DE VAC A, Sp. The Cow-tree. Polynesian race, is comparatively soft, the 
PALODHERl : the Po-lu-Sha of Hwen- features are much more prominent and the 
Thsang may be identified with Palo-dheri, or beard is fuller. The Moi or Ka-moi, who, otk 
the village of Pali, which is situated on a dheri, the opposite side of the Mekong, occupy the ; 
w “mound of ruins,” the remains of some broad expansion of the Anam chain towards: 
early toyrn,—Ounn{nyham's Ancient Geog, of Kamboja and appear to extend northwards. ' 
India, p, 51. along these mountains, marching with the LaUi 

PALOGPONG IRAN, or ari-ari-ikan of on the westward, are said to be black savageSiJ ' 
the Malaya, loo-pa of the Chinese, appeaiw with negro features. The Kamboj ana , style 
to have formed an article of exportation from them Kha-men. They are the Kho-meia bf 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as early Leyden and the Kha-men of Gutzlaff. See 
as they became Visited by the Chinese. When India, Paloung. 
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; ‘ EA^tXX>,'S^ Mimusops hest^dra, 

a h^, fine, close-grain^, heavy 
; Pillion w heart-wood deep red brown, 
recent layers reddish yellow ; its compact, even 
.. structure, indicates that it is admirably adapted 
for turning work. — Exhibition of 1851- 

PALOO-BANSH, Beng. A species of bamboo. 

PALOOD, see'Pabut. 

PALOO-PAGHEL-KODI, Tam. Momordica 
dioica. 

PALOS, "iee India. 

PALOS A, Hind. Acacia modeata. 

PALOUNG, or Pa-loa, a tribe with Slians, 
and KA-Khyen on the north, with Burinans on 
the south, between 97 and 98° of N. L., and 
in 28|® of N. L. The Palonng tribe arc kindred 
to the Shans, and inhabit tlie hills east and 
' north-east of the ruby mines, on the border of 
Btormah and China. They are an industrious 
.and hospitable race, good dyers, carpenters and 
blacksmiths. They are short athletic men 
with fai^ skins ; many of them have large 
. - grey eyes ; and all have a small flat nose, much 
distended towards the nostrils. They wear a 
dark jacket and short breeches in tlie Shan 
style. — 2 ?. 169. 

. PALPA. West of the Palpa are the Thaksya, 
Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialects of Kumaon and 
;■ Gurhwal, which carry ils on to the Milohan of 
. Kunawar, the Ilundisi, and Tibarskad north 
■ of it. 

/PALKAPATI, a river of Baitoiil, 

V PALSAM, Hind. Pinus cxcclsa. 

I ; PALSAMUDRAM, in lat. Vf 57', long, 
t 77*41', in Mysore, 4 miles wt^st of the Ohittra. 

; The dak bungalow is 2,279 feet above the sea. 
— iStAL, Herm, 

V ' PALSEROO, TfJi. Dalbergia paniculata. 

; PAtTA, Tkii. Mimusops hexandva. 

Ih'iinus prostrata. 

: PALU, Hind. Pyrus kurnaonensis. 
r PALU, Tel. Milk. 

PALU ABIIISIIEKAM, see Hindoo. 

PALUDDAR, Hind., or Diar of Hazara and 
itsghan : Cedrus dcodara, Deodar or Himalayan 
cedars 


An^lUuri^ ov Mpl^ell, rec. * 

Sub-genera. ]^omus, 

Marisa. 

Asolene, recent, 

Lanistes, receiUm 
Meladomus. 

? Amphibola, rec, 3 sp. 

Valvata, Valve-shelJ, rec. 68p./oMi7, 19 ap, 

PALUDOMIJS, a genus of molluscs. 

PALUK, Pers. Beta vulgaris, Linn, 

PALUMBUS ELPHTNSTONEI, Palumbiw 
torquatus, P. pulcbricollis, P. torringtonii of 
British India and Ceylon, are wood pigeons. 
See Birds and P. casiotis. 

PALUKA JOOI. 

PALLING, Beno. Beta bengalensis, native 
variety of' beet-root cultivated for food. 

PALUNGOO, Ta.m., of Madras; Hibiscus 
cannabinus. xSee Hemp. 

PALUNG-SHAK, ^Ixora undulata. 

PALU-PAGHEL, Tam. Momordica dioica 
Roxh,; Willd. 

PALURR, Hind., of Cbilas. 

PALUSTRE, see Nasturtium. 

PALUTT, Hind. In music, a treble. 

PAIj-VALLI, or Pal-Vulli, Malbal. Clio- 
nemorpha malabarica. Bon., also Ichnocarpiw 
frutescens, R. Brown, 

PALVAR, see Bendamir. 

PALWAL, Hind., Sans. Trichosanthes dioica. 

PALWAN, Hind. Andropogon annulatus. 

PAM, also Pashm, Hind., of Kashmiri wool. 

PAMA, also Thelu, Hind. Juniperus reli- 
giosa, ff . squainosa, the creeping juniper, J. com- 
munis and J. cxcelsa. 

PAMAN, Hind. A kind of wheat, also 
called vadanak. 

PAMANKE, Hind. Boucerosia aucheri. 

PAMA-RATTI, Tam. Anisomeles maliba- 
rica, R, Br, 

PAMAROONG or Dondrekin island in Ma- 
cassar strait, near the coast of Borneo, is in lat. 
0® 54' S., long. 187° 36' R.—Horshurgh. 

PAMBAH, Pers. Cotton,. Gossypium indi- 
cum, Lam. 

PAMBAN MANCHE, Tam. Snake-boat of 


PALUDAR, Hind., of Hazara ; Picea web- | Cochin See Boat. 
biaua> Picea pindrow, the silver fir. ] PAMBASH, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

PAMBHAN KANAK, Hind. Triticum 
iV gasteiupodous MolliLSca, inhabitants of fresh ! durum. 

I lifter. ‘ They embrace Lamarck’s family of_ PAMBU, Tam. A snake, a serpent. See 
jl^^ PeriatomiluiB* The genera included in it are ; Serpent. 

Valvata, Ampullaria, Amphibola, j PAMBU PARANDU, Tam. Circasetus gal- 
iua4 KUiiiw Through Ampullaria the family i Hciis, Gmcl. 

Neritidse. i Pamboo thalai neer cakai, TAm. 

geiius Paliidina, (Lam.) Is found in The Darter, Plotus melanogaster, or snake- 
Asia, Africa, and America. The headed Water-crow, has three, sofpaetimes fow* 
pA^gjj|beg of recent species of Paludinse given by eggs ; young fledged and on the wing, some in 
. is 60, and of fossil species 50. January, others not till April, 

r OiSKBBA.-^Paludina, River snail, rec., ^ sp,, fossil, PAMIR, a plateau at the headwaters of the 
- 50 sp. Indus, almost 16,000 (15,600) feet abo^ the 
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It .was encamped on by lieut. Wood, of 
the Indian Navy. It is an extensive tract of 
elevated table land, known also as the Bara-i- 
danya or Roof-of-the-world, and is occupied by 
the black tents of the pastoral and free-booting 
Kirghiz* who occupy also the plain to the east 
oi* Badakhshan. The elevated expanse of 
Pamir, to the north of Hindoo-Koosh, observes 
Humboldt, is not only a radiating point in 
the hydrographical system of Central Asia, 
but is the focus from which originjite its prin- 
cipal iiioniitain chains, being comirioii to India, 
China and Turkestan ; and from it, as from a 
central point, their several streams diverge. 
The Pamir range is a grand branch of the Indian 
Caucasus. Chund, the bard, designates the range 
as the “ Purbut Put Patner,” or Parner. Ixird of 
the lilountains. From Paliar and Parner, the 
Greeks may have compounded Paropaniisan, in 
whi<;h was situated the most remote of the 
Alexandria^. Baron de Bode names 19,000 
feet as the altitude of the Pamir, or Tartaric 
Caucasus. From this plateau, the Oxus, Jax- 
artes, rivers of Yarkand and Kasligar, and the 
Gilgh it branch of the liulus derive their head- 
waters. — ToiVs Rajasthan^ Vol. i, p. 130 ; 
Baron Clement A, De Mode's Bokhara, its 
Amir, p. 2 i ; Yule Cathay, ii, 502 ; llum- 
holdt. See Kashgar, Kush or Cush, Mountains. 

PAM I, Tel. Turmeric. 

PAMIDI PATTI, or Paidi patti, Tfj., Gos- 
sypiurn, 1C Parnidi moans “ valuable.” 

PAMIDI TANGEDU, or Paidi tangcdii, Tel. 
Poineiana pulcherriina, L. 

PA ML, Bexcj. Bignonia suaveolens, liod'b. 

PAMPANGA, see India. 

PAMPARA PAN ASA, Tel. Citras decu- 
niiuia, Linn., W. A., lio.vh. 

PAMPARA PANASA, or Pampliinos, Citrus 
decuinana, L. W. 4' iii* 3t)3. 

PAMPENA, or Dundilapu cliettii, Calo- 
Siinthes iiidica, Ml. IF. Ic., Bignonia inch, IL 
hi, 110. 

PAMPELMOUSE, or Pampclmosc, Citrus 
decuniana, the puirialo. 

PAMPIIOONEA, Urva. Bignonia chelo- 
noidcs, Linn. 

PAMPI, Tel. Curcuma lopga, lioxb. Tur- 
meric. 

PAIMPKIN or Pumpkin, White. Lagcnaria 
vulgaris, Ser. 

PAMPOSII, Hind. Nclumbium speoiosum. 

PAMU, Tel. Snake, serpent. 

PAMUKH, Hixn. Verbena omciiialis. 

PAMULA GEDDA, Tel. Circamtus galli- 
CU8, Gmel, 

PAN, Hind. Chavica betel ; betel-leaf, 
Kper betel, seriboo, Miq. This famous castcim 
masticatory, is a narcotic which takes the place 

opium and tobacco in many Asiatic countries. 
Slices of the areca nut are wrapped in the fresh 
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I^Ves of the betel-pepper vine, ivith sma^^ 
quantity of quicklime. The mastieatoty hfiis an 
herbaceous and aromatic but astringent taste. 

All classes, male and female, chew it, wd they 
allege that it strengthens the stomach, sweetens 
the breath, and preserves the teeth. It gives 
the lips, tongue, and teeth a reddish tinge. 
Piper betel. Betel pepper, is cultivated in 
spots by itself; it requires much water and 
care. — Simmond's Diet. ; Riddell. 

' PAN, sec Avatarain, Rama, Saraswati. 

PAN, alsoPaik hsan, Burm. Crotolaria juncea. 

PAN-SIIAVV, Bukm. China grass, liheea;, 
Boehmeria niveu. 

PAN or Pun, PIindi. In Indian currency, 
is the fifth part of an anna. A sum of 80 Cowri 
sliclls : also a land measure of 3.| cubits. It is 
the source of the Anglo-Indian coin, Fanam, 
and seems to he derived from tlie Sans., Pana, 
money in general. — IFiYson. 

PAN, Sans. Leaf ; pan and pat are the Sans- 
crit for a leaf; and hence panna, ‘a leaf or 
sheet ol’ paper,’ and patera ‘ a plate of metal 
or sacrilicial cup,’ because these vessels were 
first matle of leaves. There is a coincidence 
j between the Sanscrit and 'ruscan j>anna. That 
lovely subject by Raphael, the “ Madonna im- 
panuata,” in the PitLi palace at Florence, is so 
called from the subdued light admitted through 
the window, the panes of which are of paper. 

— 'Mod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 061. 

PAN, Hind., of Murree and Hazara, Khus 
cotin us. 

PAN, or Krok of Kanawar, Picea webbiana, 
Picca pindrow, tlie silver fir, 

PANA, Ukya. A wild prcdati>ry tribe, on 
the south borders of Orissa. 

PAN A, Bexg , Pistia stratiotes, also Salvinia 
iinbricata. 

PANAGCEUS, one of tlje Colcoptera of 
tlong Kong. 

PANAI-NAR, Tam. Bonissus flabelliformis. 

PANAI MAJiAM, Tam. Borassus flabellj- 
forniis. 

Panai maram kotte, 'I’am. Kernel of palmyra 
fruit. 

Panai-iuir, Tam, Fibre of Borassus flabelli- 
form Is. 

PANAK, Hind. A painted stick for extend-, 
ing a web during weaving. 

PANALA. 'riie fort of Panala, with its 
sister fort of l^iAviuigadli, stands on a ridge ; 
about 12 miles to the N. W. of Kolapur, 1brj|^,; 
ing part of, thougli more or less divided . . ^ 

a range of hills that runs nearly due east 
the Ghauts. Its elevation above the 
Kolapur is calculated at 97*5 feet and that 
the level of the sea at 2,772 feet. Ii^ 
buddhist period, Panala and the neighboiariid^ : j 
hills seem to have been favourite seats lor Trog- • 
lodyte recluses. j 
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PANAX PSEXTDO-OINSBXG. 





PANAX 


PANA MARA, Maleal. Borasaiis jSabetii- 
fermis. 

PANAMBOO-VALLI, Maleal. Flagellaria 
indica. 

PANAM KALANG, Tam. Root or young 
shoot of the palmyra Borassus ilabelliforinis. 

PANAM OLAY, Tam. A palm leaf pre- 
pared for writing on. Sec Olay. 

PANANG, 'see Negros' or Buglos islands. 

PANASA CHETTU, Tel. Artocarpus in- 
tegrifolia. 

PANASA PANDU, Sans., Tel. Fruit of 
Artocarpus integrifolia. 

PANAVEUA TJERANA, also Karim-pola, 
MaIiEAL. Trapa bispinoga. 

PANA WOOD, Anolo-Tam. Calosanthcs 
indica, Blaine : W, Tt\ 

PANA WOODACIII MARAM, Tam. Calo- 
santhes indica. 

PANAX, a genus of the Ivy tribe of plants, 
of the natural order Hedcracea), viz. 

aculeate, Ait,y China. fruticosa, Z.,Java,Moluc- 
cochleata. 2)6*. Java, ca.s. 

Moluccas, palmate, Jtoxh,y Chitta- 
digitata, 2?o.f6., Sylbot. 

fragrans, Roxh.y Khassya quintiucf olius, China. ? 

The species are herbs and shrubs and trees, 
having the leaves and inilorescence variable. 
The plants of this family are not possessed of very 
decided medical properties, though the ginseng, 
produced by Panax quinqucfolium, has been 
more celebrated than plants of greater value. 
This plant produced in the mountains of Chinese 
Tartary, between 39 and 47*^, was recognized 
from the description in Canada and Virginia, 
whence it is now exported to China. Subse- 
quently the same plant or a .species so closely 
allied to it, that Dr. Wallich has called it 
Panax pseudo-giiLseng. The roots ol all are 
• said to possess medicinal cpialitics, and arc much 
esteemed by the Chinese for their benellcial in- 
Ruence on the nerves. — A’ay. Riddell^ 

Voigt . ; FI. As. Rar. t. 137 ; RoiUesIll. Him. 
Bot.y jp. 233. 

PANAX FRAGRANS. 

Oooti-Hoona, 

A shrub, with fragrant llowers of a green 
coloUr, a native of Nepal. — Riddell. 

PANAX FRUTICOSUM, Linn, 

The shrubby pana, is a native of the Mtduc- 

and Java. It is used in China and Cochin- 
China as a febrifuge, and as an astringent tonic. 
It has a shrubby unarmed stem. It is a native 
. of the islands of Tcrnatc, Java, and Amboyna. 
Commonly grown in Indian gardens, ande;usily 
.propagated from cuttings, — Lindleg's Flora 
Medioa ; BarnetCs Outlines of Botany in Eng. 

. Cyc. ; Riddell. 

' PANAX GUMMI, Ger. Opoponax. 

PANAX OBTUSUM, a shrub, cultivated in 
gardens. — Riddell. 

PANAX PSEyDO-GINSENG. Dr. Wallich 



has discovered inNipal this species of Panax it (a 
closely allied to P. quinquefmiujs and he publish- 
ed an account of it in the 4th volume of the 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta and in his Plantae Asiat 
Rarior, vol. ii, p. 30, t. 137. 

PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUS. 

Aureliana Canadensis. 5 leaved panax. 
Ginseng, Chin. 

The roots are about the thickness of the 
finger, like those of parsley, of a whitish yel- 
low colour externally, white within, two to 
three inclies long, wrinkled, or with rings, 
often divided into two branches, rarely into 
three or four, and these presenting a slight 
likeness to the human form, whence the Chinese 
name is derived : the parencheme is formed of 
a liorny and compact tissue, displaying some 
resinous points. Above the neck is a knotty 
twisted tissue formed by the remains of the 
old stalks. The odour is sweet, and weakly 
aromatic, the tmstc saccharine, somewhat like 
that of liquorice, subsequently bitter, and 
ratlier aromatic. The root of an iimbelliferoiw 
plant, the Siuiii ninsi, is often mixed, in the 
druggists’ shops, or mistaken otherwise for the 
ginseng; the essential difterence consi.sts in the 
ginseng having the neck covered with fibrous 
threads, the remnants of the cortical part of 
the stalk. 'I'he root aboutids in gum and starch, 
and has a little resin and essential oil. 
The plant is about a foot high, with glabrous, 
straight, simple stalks, terminating in three 
leaves, each composed of six uneven leaflets, 
a little pedicellcd, oval, lanceolate, acute, and 
tootlied at the edge. The flowers are borne on 
a central peduncle, and disposed in an umbel. 
The berries are kidney-shaped, red, compressed, 
crowned with the calyx and stones, and con- 
taining t>vo semi-circular seeds. The ginseng 
root is one of the substances which, without 
any obvious cause, has attained the highest 
celebrity and esteem among mankind for its 
alleged medicinal virtues. The Dutch were 
the first nation who made it known in Europe, 
where they brought it from Japan in 1640. 
The »lapanesc tlicmselves were indebted for it 
U) China. The plant grows in the great forests 
of Tartary between the 39th and 47th degrees 
of north latitude ; it is also found in abundance 
ill Virginia and Canada, a circumstance which 
has rendered the roots so common that they 
arc now cheap in China, where they once sold 
for their weight in gold. The Chinese 
their hyperbolical phraseology name the root, 
“ the pure spirit of the earth,” the “ recipe of 
immortality,” the “ queen of plants,” &c., and 
regard it as a panacea for all the diseases to which 
they are liable. It has a fusiform root 
more or less branched, of a whitish colour, 
and terminating in fibres. The stem is smooth) 
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round and green, often with a tinge of red, 
divided at the top into three petioles with a 
flower-stalk in their c^trc. The petioles are 
round, smooth, and swelling at their base. The 
leaves ternate, quinate, or septcniitCi- The 
berries are kidney-shaped, of a bright red 
colour, and contain 2 semi-circular seeds. The 
flowers are of a yellowish colour. In Cliina, 
it JiiW been c*)iisidcred an invaluable drug 
Iroin time inimcmorial. In A. n. 1 7Ul> the em- 
peror of China ct)nimissioned lU.OtH) Tartars 
to go in quest of as much of tliis root as they 
could find : each one was U^ give two pounds 
of the best (»f it to the emperor, and to sell the 
i-fst for its own weight in line silver. The 
roots enter into tin; composition of every 
Chinese medicine. It is reckoned a stimu- 
lant and restorative, and both rich and [)oor 
consider it a remedy for every disease, liy Hiiro- 
pcaiis and Americans however it is compara- 
tively disregarde<i, and looked upon as a mere 
succulent, similar in its qualities to li<|Uorice ; 
hence the question arises, is the (.‘hiiu'se plant 
the same as tlie North American ? For wo can- 
not. regard all that the Chinese say and prac- 
tise as merely imaginary. The common names 
of the plant, are (ienseng, Jinchen, or Niiidsin, 
and signify ‘ wonder of the world,’ or the ‘ dose 
for immortality and the (diineso firmly be- 
lieve tliat its pim’ers are almost miracnloas. — 
Ent/. Cf/c,; ILL Jllm, (yshaujh- 

nemjypp, 373-74 ; Hmith. 8ce Ginseng. 

PANAY, see India. 

PAN AY ISLAND, is a largo island north of 
Negro.s, one of the Philippines, in lat. 10^ 25' 
and long. 122^ 0' F. 

PAN AYALA, l>i-:Na., Ditk. Flaeonrtia ca- 
taphraeta, Tam.? in INIalabar Frindcudn>n 
aufractuosum. Panawla in lioiuhay, Fhicourtia 
sapida. 

PAN AY-MAR AM. Borassns llabeHiformis. 

PANAY PYIKJO, 1\VM. Phas(;olus radiatiis. 
PAN BOOL, Auvn. Piper l>etol. 

PANBURRl, a brancli of the Iv<di race in 
the west of India. The ]\TidIar or I^inbiirrior 
Ch(H)ndi Koli, is ivspectablc. He is employed 
in every Dtdvhan and Kandesh village as a 
nicmber of the tliird division of tlie Jkdottah 
ftnd su]>plics water to travellers, wearing oii his 
head the choonili or twisted cloth, heii<;e the 
namo, on which to rest the water pot. This 
hnli is also found in the Hyderabad Balaghat, 
extending eastward to Khanbar, Indore and 
lk)din, between the Oodavery and Hyderabad, 
nbo near Naldrug, and down the b.anks of the 
hhimah and Ki.stnah to Alpuv near Kuriux)!. 
The Mullar Koli are looked on as the most res- 
pectable tribe, and the Dhoiir the most degrad- 
ed : the latter do not scruple to cat the tlesli of 
animals that liave died natural dt;ath.s. In 
Bombay island, as well as in Bassein, Salsettc, 
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Tanna, &c*, are Christian Koli who formerly 
belonged to the Sonc section, but were converted 
to the Christian laith by the Portuguese dur- 
ing the tijue the latter had possession of Bombay. 
These Koli arc cultivators, to<My-drawera, &c.> 
and a great many of them sell game., which 
they snare and carry to Bombay. They are 
generally habited in a coarse jacket, wliieb ex- 
tends down to their back, and a small skull 
cap, cut ill front, in tlie shape of a cone, w^th 
a lungotet^ to hide their perstins. 

PANCH, Hinh. Five, from the Sanscrit.' 
Paiicaii ; hence, Pani, the hand, I’ento, Gr., 
Qiiinqiie, Lat,, CiTup Fk. Paiic.h is a fre- 
(pieiitly occurring word in com[K»unds, as, 

a court of live, voluntarily assem- 
bled. 

Panehala, the five artizan castes, gold- 
smith, carpenter, brazii.-r, bhicksmith, and stone 
cutter ; also, live inferior castes, carpenter, 
weaver, barber, wa.'^heriiian and shoemaker. 

Panchamd^ the r>th lunar day of each month. 

Pancham Piutdiiam, live servile tribes in Kar- 
nata., of whom arc the Pareya, Bulwan, Chak- 
lar and Toly. 

Pancha maha in hinduism, the five 

heinous sins, viz., killing a brahman, stealing 
gold, drinking .spirits, intercourse with the wife 
of a spiritual preceptor and as.sociation with a 
person who has comniitted these sins. 

Panclianf/a, a calendar, of live anga or sub- 
jects, 1 tctld or lunar day ; 2 vara or solar day 
or day of the w(.;ok ; 3 nakshatra or lunar astc- 
rism of each day ; 4 yoga, transits, conjunc- 
tions of the ]*lanets, ccli[jsi‘s, and 5 tlie karana 
or sub-tlivisions of the lunar tlay. 

P(fnch, livo, is said to be the origin of Punch 
who ha.s himsi'lf, rjiidy, the dog, the devil and 
ihe child, also of the drinking punch witli ita 
live ingredicuLs, spirits, w'ater,i‘^ugar, the lemon 
and .spice, or, aecoiding to aiiother account, 
spirits, tea, sugar, lemons and water. 

Panch iJntrld, and Panch gaiir are 
usually taken to imlicate the hiiidoo arrange- 
ment of the Dravidaaiid (.hiur tongue.s also the 
Dravida and (iaur brahmiits. 4'he pandits 
named the five Dravira tongues, the Tel- 
inga, Kanalika, Mahralha, Gurjara, and Dra- 
vi(la or Tamil pro[)er, but at present Dr. 
Caldwell (li.sj>laces tin; (jurjara or Gujarathi 
and the Marathi, and considers the Dravida 
proper or Tamil, the Telinga, Talunga, or. 
Teingu, and the Karnataka, Kannada or Cana- ; 
rc.se, to be the thret; princi[>al languages of 
the Dravidian family, and lie adds thereto 
the ^Malayakini, the 1’idu, and the uncultivated, 
Toda, Kota, Gond and Ku, making altogether^ 
nine Draviflian or Tamilian tongues. f 

PANCHA GANGA GHAT, the five hindoo 
rivers to which pilgrimages arc made. See 
l^manandi or llamawat, 
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PANCHA KARTTA, the five great gods or 
lords, the five faces of Siva. 

PANCIIAM, IIiNi)., the dominant fifth in 
the musical scale. 

PANCIIA VADDIUM, five musical instru- 
ments of Malabar, viz., Jenta, Chengalam, 
Ilatalom, sounded three times daily, before 
hindii princes. 

PANCHADARA, Tel. Sugar. 

PANCIIA SIIEGAM, a hindoo ceremony 
which consists of pouring milk on the lingain. 
The liquor is afterwards very carefully preserved 
and some drops are afterwards given in the 
Pancha Shegam to dying people, that they may 
merit the delights of tlie Kalaisson. — Sonne- 
rafs VoycK/e, pp. 150-ldO. See Abishegam. 

PANCHAEAN ISLAND, see Yavaiia. 

PANCHAJANYA, see Sankasiira. 

PANCIIA KAVIA, see Hindu or hindoo. 

PANCIIAL, Panchala or l^aiicham handam, 
the five artizan castes of the liindoos, viz. 
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In the south of India hindoos arrange them- 
selves into right and left hand castes, 

Left liand, 

- Panchala, five in number, viz. 

Kanimaranu or l)lacksiiiitli. 

Badige or ciirpentcr. 

Kansagar or hrazicr. 

Kallurutiga or mason. 

Akasale or goldsmith. 

Beri-setbi, traders. 

Dti vangada, w cavers . 

Gaiiigar, oilmukers. 


PANCHALA 

Gollur, caslikeepers. 

Paliwan and Palawan, Cultivators. 

Bcda, hunters. 

Madiga, leather workers. — Wilson^s Glot- 
sary, 

PANCHALA, an ancient race who were ruling 
in India at the time of the Kuru and Pandava 
strife. They extended through the whole 
southern doab beyond Benares, as far as the 
river Karrnanvati, which was for a time con- 
sidered the frontier line of the two tribes, Cana- 
cubya, the modern Canouj, is one of the most 
ancient places in India ; it gave rise, and gives 
a name, to one of the greatest divisions of the 
brahmin ckias. Its capital was perhaps the 
wealthiest visited by the first inahoincdan in- 
vaders, and its wars with the neighbouring 
state of Dcdhi contributed to accelerate the ruin 
of hindoo independence. This kingdom a[)pear.s 
in early time to have been called Panchala. It 
seems to liave been a long, but narrow terri- 
tory, extending on the east to Nepal (which it 
included), and on the west along the Chainhal 
and Bamis, as far as Ajniir. We know little else 
of its early history, except through the Rajput 
writings and traditions collected by Colonel 
1V)d, and the inscriptions examined by Profes- 
sor Wilson, with those translated and discussed 
by Principal Mill. The former redate that it 
was taken from another hindoo dynasty, a.d. 
470, by the Rathor rajputs, who retained it 
until its coiKpicst by the mahomedans in a.d. 
1103, when they withdrew to their proseiit 
seats in Marwar. The identity of Canimj and 
Panchala is iissumcd in Menu 11, .10. Its 
limits, as assigned in the Mahabharata are 
made out by connecting notes (vol. iii, p. 13."), 
vol. iv, p. 142,) ill the “ Oriental Magazine.’* 
These boundaries, enlarged a little on the 
south and on the west, arc the same as those 
assigned by Coloncd Tod to the same king- 
dom at the time of the mahomedan invasion. 
Aci'ording to the Mahabharata, the great 
kingdom of Panchala extended from the Hima- 
laya mountains to the Chambal river. The 
caj)ilal of North Panchala, or Rohilkhand, was 
Ahi-t h’hatra and that ofSouth Panchala, the Cen- 
tral Gangetic Doab, was Kampilya, now Kainpil, 
on the old Ganges between Budaon and 
rokbabail. Just before the great war or about 
1430 n.c., the king of Pancliaia, named Drupada, 
wjis con(juere<l by Drona, the preceptor of the 
five Panel u. Drona retained North Panchala for 
himself, but restored the southern half of the 
kingdom to Drupada. According to this ac- 
count, the name of Ahi-chhatra, and conse- 
quently also the legend of Adi-Raja and the 
serpent, arc many centuries anterior to the rise 
of buddhism. It would appear, however, that 
the buddhists must have adopted and altered 
the legend to do honour to their great teacher, 
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for Hivcn Thsang records that outside the town 
there was a Naga-hrada, or “serpent tank” 
near which Buddha had preached the law for 
seven days in favour of the serpent king, and 
that the sjKJt was marked by a stupa of king 
Asoka. At present, a. d. 1870, the only 
existing stupa at this place W'as culled Chattr, 
and (Icueral Cunningham inlcrs that the bud- 
(Ihist legend represented the Naga king tvfter 
his conversion as forming a canopy over Bud- 
dha with his expanded hood. He thinks also, 
that the stupa erected on the spot where con- 
vorsit»n took place 'would naturaily have been 
called Ahi-chhatra, or the “ serpent canopy.” 
A similar story is told at Buddha Cay a of the 
Naga king Miichalinda, wdio, with his expand- 
ed hood, sheltered Buddha from the shower of 
rain produced by the malignant demon Mara. 
The great mound of ruins called Atranji-Khera 
is situated on the right or west hank of the 
Kali nadi, four miles to the south of Karsana, 
aiul eight miles to the north of Bgta, or on 
the Grand 'Trunk Road. — Bunsen^ VoL iii, p. 
[hA ; Elphinstone*s Ilistoiy of lodia, Vol. i, p. 
402 ; Cunnhujham^s Ancient Geoffcapht/ of 
Lidia ..pp, 300, 305. See Caiumj, Canyacubya, 
Maim. 

PANCTIALr-KUDU, Tel. A native of Pan- 
chala. 

PANCITAMT, sec Naga, Serpent, Snake. 

PANCITAMl RISIH, a hindoo festival, 
held about the beginning of Se|>tcnil>er and 
is supposed to be in honour of seven Jlislii «)r 
sages, represented by tlie seven stars of Ursa 
ma jor or the Pleiades. 

PANCIIA PANDAVA, the five Pandava, 
whoso war with the Kuril is celebrated in the 
Mahabharata. 

PANCITA RATRAVA, sec Vaishnava. 

PANCHA-TANTRA and Iletopadesa, are 
hooks in use throughout India, in all its lan- 
guages, read by every hiiidu. They contain the 
original fables which Bed-pai, a brahmin, wrote 
for the benefit of Dabishlini, his king. They 
wore translated into Pehlevi, in the 6th century 
in the time of Nousherwan, from that into 
Arabic by Abdullah bin MakalTa, about the 
middle of tlie 8th century, then into Persian, 
hy Uudaki, about the close of the 9th century, 
who received 80,000 dirhems for his labours. 
About the middle of the 1 2 th century (a. n. 1150) 
in the time of Bah ram shah, a Persian prose 
translation was made and a snhscfpieiit second 
translation was piadc hy Kashifi, and named 
the Anwar-i-8oheili. A Greek version was 
niade hy Simeon Seth, at the command of 
Alexis Commencs, and they appeared in Hebrew 
•'^ud Aramaic, Italian, Spanish, and German. 
The first English edition was in the 10th 
century then in French in 1644 and 1709, 
ttnd they arc the foundation of iEsop’s fables. 
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Joannes Damascenus, a father of the Christian 
Church, lived at the court of the Kbalif-al- 
Mansur, for whom Abdallah-ibn-al Mokaffa 
had translated the fables of the Pancha-tanlra 
from Pehlevi into Arabic. Joannes wrote 
a religious novel called Barlaam and Jcjsaphat 
into which he introduced a number of 
Eastern fables and took his principal hero 
Josaphat from the “ Lalita-vistara,” the life 
of the Buddha or enlightened, a portion of 
the sacred canon of huddhists. The story of 
Barlaam is, in its most striking points a mere 
repetition of the story of the Buddha, and 
Josaphat, the hero of the story, has been raised 
to the rank of a saint, both in the Eastern and 
Western Churches. And thus, though under 
a dillcrcnt name the sage of Kapela-vastu, the 
founder of a religion, which in the purity of 
its morals is nearer to Christianity than any 
other religion and counts even now after an 
existence of 2,400 years, 455,000,000 of 
bedievers, has received the highest honours 
which the Christian Church can bestow. If 
Buddha lived the life which is there described, 
few saints in the Greek or Roman churches, 
are the cipials of St. Josaphat, the prince, tlie 
hermit and the saint. — Maa^ MuUtr in Proc, 
Roy. Inst. Gr, Jirit., June 1870. 

PANCHAYAT or Panchait, a native court 
of arbitration, originally consisting of, as the 
name implies, five members, but which may 
consist of any number. The Panchayet of 
India is identical with the Hebrew and Roman 
custom of elders sitting at the gate, the 
r^ff-povaia of the Greeks, in Ceylon, it is the 
Gani-sabawa. — Tcnnenls Ceylon, See India. 

PANCHE BUNJEKA WANDLU, a Sudra 
race in Bell ary. See J ungum. 

PANCHE CHE'TTU, Tel. Colosia argen- 
tca, L.— W. /(;. 1767— /?:. i,, 678. 

PANCIIGHAR, has Itm small towns, it is 
celebrated for its groves of date trees, is occu- 
pied by the Gitchki tribe of Brahui of peaceful 
and agricultural habits. 

PANCHl, 'Tel. Conocarpus acum hiatus, 
Ro,vh,, Royle. 

PANCli MUKI, five-faced, a name of Ma- 
hadeva. 

PANCRATIUM AMBOINENSE. The 
Bunga Si-kudip, as it is called by the Dyaks 
of the southern branch of the Sarawak 
river, and amongst whom it is Indd in the 
greatest esteem, though known to all the tribes, 
is the plant described by botanists as the Pan- 
(!ratium Arnboinensc or Enrycles coronata, a na- 
tive of the Moluccas and other islands to the 
eastward ; but as far as is at present known, a 
stranger to the flora of Borneo, in the western 
parts of 'W'hich, the order Amaryllidcfio, to 
which it belongs, is only represented by one 
species of Criiiuin, which is found on the 
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muddy banks of the river. By the Si-booyab 
Sea Dyaks, tliis plant is called Si-kenyang. 
By the Dyaks of thcsoutlicrn river, the bulbous 
roots of this plant arc preserved with jealous 
care, beinn^ always taken up wdien the rice is 
ripe, and preserved amongst it in the granaries, 
to be planted again with the seed-rice in the 
following season. It hears a heaiililul crown 
of white and fragrant flowers, which rise about 
a foot above the bulb. — Lowe's tiaraLvaL\ yp. 
27:k 304. 

PANCH SHIM, P.ENa. Lablabcultratus, DC, 
Kidney-beans. 

PAND, Hind. Loranthus longillorus, also 
Viscurn attciiuatuin . 

PANDA, Hind. Aihirns fidgens, Cm, 

PANDA, or Pnnda, Benu., Hind. A 
hereditary priest of a bindoo temple, under 
whom the pujari serves. The pri>j)rietavy or 
presiding priest ol* a liindoo temple of Siva 
usually though not invariably a brahman. 
The oflice is hereditary, and in some jdaces, 
as at Benares, the Panda olliciales only on 
particular occasions, the duties of daily w'orship 
being performed by iulerior ])ricsts or pujaris 
in bis employ. 'JMio term Panda is also u])- 
plied to a priest wlio is stationary at any y>ar- 
ticular place or shrine. The word has been 
multiplied by the British, since the revolt of 
1857, 8 aiid 9, Iknidy being aj)i)lied to all the 
rebels, from the eircumstance oJ‘ the first one 
who was executed at Barrackpore being of the 
name Miingul I'andy. 

PANDAL, Anulo-Tam, from Payal, Taai. 
an aAvning formetl of grass, or leaves, or 
branches, or cloth, a platform, a canopy, a 
stage. 

PAND AN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota-Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, red timber. — Cal, 

■ Cat, Ex, 18(i2. 

PANDAN, Hind. A betel box. 

PANDAN, Malay : Screw-pine. 

PANDAN AChLH, Lindl^ aii or-ler of plants 
comprising, 2 gen., 10 species, viz., 12 Pan- 
dan us ; 4 Freyciiulla. The PandanucOce or 
Screw-pines abound in the Mauritius, Bour- 
bon, India, the Straits and Buriuali. — Rot/le, 
Voieji^ 

PANDANG. Cnr.p.ii., Anauas sativus. ScItuU, 

PANDAN ODOUIFERANTE., Fa. Pan- 
dan us odoratlssimus. 

PANDAN US, a genus of plants of the order 
Pandanaceac, of Avhich the following species 
are known, 

P. ainaryllifoliufl, Jlo.rh, Ainhoyna. 

P. candelabrum, Pal. Jfvam. (Suinea. 

P. carious, Humph, Aroluccus. 

P. drupiicous. Pet, Th. Mauritius. 

P. edulis. Pet, Th^ Madagascar. 

P. elegans, Pet., Th, MastMirheuas. 

P. fascicularis, Lam, Moluccas. 

P. foctidus, JRoxb, Bengal. 
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I’, fiircatns, Itoxh, Malabar, Chittagong, Pegu, 

P. hamulis. Humph, Moluccas. 

P. Itiraiu, Jones, Nicobar. 

I*. luargiuatus, Hoxb, Mauritius. 

V. moHcatiis, Hmnph. Amboy na. 

P. odoratissimus, L, fiL All S. Asia. 

P. utiiifi, lionj, Madagascar. 

The Screw-pines are remarkable for their 
gig.antic Broinelia-like leaves, arranged in ^ 
(»iriil manner. Tliougli abounding most in 
Mauritius and Bourbon species are also found 
in the soutbern ])arts of India, lus well as in 
tlic Straits and Burmab. eaves 

com])osed of tough longitudinal fibres, wliite 
and glossy, wbi(d) enable them to be omploycMl 
for covering huts, making matting, as wefl as 
for cordage, in the South Sea Islands ; ami in 
Mauritius for making sacks r«>r coffee, srifnii- 
and grain. 1'he sf)ecies wdiicli is best known 
in India is the Ki.^ora or Kefgee, the Caldera 
bush of the Madras Peninsula, called I'andanus 
odoratissinius by botanists, on account of fho 
ex(j!iisit(; perfume of its flowers. This plant, 
as well as some of* the other species, in the 
iMaiiritius is known by the name Vacoa or 
Baxpiois. It appears to he the Pandaniis sativus 
of Du Petit Thouars, but which Mr. Henlov 
mentions as P. Vac'oa. He having observed 
the valuable uses to whicdi the plant >viis 
applie<i ill the Mauritius, recommended its 
introduction into India. P. odoratlssimus grows 
to the height of thirty feet, when permit- 
ted to do so : Imfc in general, the cropjiing of 
the li'aves, whiidi commence in the third year, 
keep the ])lant down to tlio liciglit of from six 
to ten feet, TJie ]>lant is romaj-kabb^ lor the 
fibrous aerial leafless roots which it sends 
down as supports for its stern, and which 
are employed for nniking hrnshes for common 
purposes. The leaves are cut every second 
year, hcginning when the plant is three 
years old, and caidi ])la.nt yields enough for 
two large bags. The preparation must begin 
with the leaves immediately they are re- 
moved from the trees, and consists, first in 
splitting the leaves into fillets, which arc from 
tliree-fonrtiis to one inch broad at the base, 
but they ta]x?r t«> a j^oint, and arc Irom three 
to four feet in length. One of theiii will sup- 
]>ort the weight of a bag of sugar, or about 
1 04 lbs. w ithout breaking. The leaves of the 
other species with whicli there is acquaintance 
coinparativly weak. On many of the Burmese 
boats, sails are made of large narrow leaves, 
sewed together. They are the loaves of a species 
of screw-pi nc that has a trunk like a palm, 
which is very abundant and iLSually grows near 
the sea. The fruit is used by the Karens to 
hackle their thread. — Jl/ason ; Jour, Agric> Soc, 
of India, 1843, />. 92, in Hoyle, Fib. pL, p* 
35 Hoyle, Illustrations, Himalayan Botany, 
p. 408 ; Roxh. El, Ind. Vol. iii, j?. 741. 
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PANDANUS 0D011ATIS81MUS, Linn 
^jjlljroilactylia spinosa, ' Kaida, 


Fa7'8t, 
r. saliva, Petk Thovars. 

KiHlrlj 


Ar. 


K,>oii, K**a kaula, Ukno. 

H\<ii-U-pUu, 

Ki*NVura, 

(jn^Ti si»ine<l arrow pino. 
.Scrrw iiino ; raldfra busli. 

sc(;nle(l pa m Ian us. 
rjiiKlan odoriba-anlo, Vii. 


Kiltlaro, Rhev4e., . 

P. vacoa, llcnhy. 

Thala; Kaida, Maleax. 
Kildaro of Khccde, „ 
Lorain, ' Nicorar. 

WLuiiTa troo, Otaheite. 
(»iil-i-kivoa, kavoiidi,PEiiS 
Kftoka, Sans. 

W' ttd i -ko y i y a. Si xr. ii . 

Talum ; Tlialo, Tao. 

Talay, Tan . 

TVloijliili, Tei.. 


p-Iil!lariii.s wolilroich, iiv.ii. licdan^i inosali, 

KVoni, . Ml-'*”- 

, Ci(>jjaiigi,inogali;ketiiki,„ 
I’iiiiiliiii ; I’audiing, Malay.' 

Ifs flowoi‘8. 

Duk. I 'raliun jui, Taai. 

Sans. \ iMoj^ili pawn, Tej.. 

Tts loaves. 


Kfairo ka phool, 

Kilt lira, 


Ilrxi). 

M’AiM. 


IMo^diili-aku, 


Tel. 


K<nvaTi-ki*pat, 

Talav cllt;, 

This grows along llio consfs of llio Poiiinsnla 
olTndin,ancl its loaves are extonsively nianufac- 
liircd into mats, baskets and bats, at Ihilieat, 
and other localities. T’lie fibre of the loaf is 
while, soft, glossy, but jiossessed of little 
sirriiglh, and thongli but ill suited for eord- 
a:;v, it lias been tbiind well ada])ted l‘or the 
pn paration of a good <iuality of paper, also 
liir mats, and sa<*ks, good saeking is made 
iVom its leaves. Its filirous aerial roots are 
iimeli employed as paint-bnisbes. 'flu^ leaves 
aiv cut every si'coiid year, beginning when ! 
the plant is t>vo ytiars old. Jinnu'dialely on 
its removal from tlie trees, they must be 
split into ill lets, tliree to four feet long 
liniii tlireo-fonrtbs to one ineh broad at the 
hasc, tapering inlo a point. '^^I'bc peo[>le of the 
Miilgrave Arcliijielago, live almost (*xebisively 
«Mi the juicy pul]) and the pleasant kernoLs of 
the iViiit. The dried leaves servii as tlialch, the 
wood is hard and durable, the tlowers aj*o used 
iii garlands and the red and yellow mils as orua- 
Hieiits. j\ragulik,is the ^felinga name of the male 
plant and Goz doogoo that of the female. Cal- 
<hTa is the name they are known by amongst 
Kiiroponiis on the coast of Coromandel. It is a 
native of all the warmer yiarts of Asia: all .soils 
and situ ationg seem to .suit it equally well; it 
iloiv era chiefly during the rainy season. This 
plant is much einj)ioyed to make bcdgc.s, for 
^’hich it answers well, but requires too inueli 
tnom. It grows readily from brandies wbieh 
tenders it rare to And the full grown ripe fruit. 
The lower yellow jnilpy part of the drupes i.s 
sonietiincs eaten by the natives during tinu^s of 
scarcity and famine ; the tender wliitc base of 
leaves i.s also eaten raw or boiled, during 
same mclandioly periods. The fusiform 
*‘‘H)t.s already mentioned arc compo.sed of tough 
fthres which basket makers split and use to tie 
tlieir work with, they are also so soft and 
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.sene the natives for corks. The 
leaves are coinpos<*d of longitudinal, tougli, use- 
ful fibres like those of the Pine apple. This 
plant is of extensive use in most parts of the 
island of Mauritius for its leaves, which are 
employed I’or the ])urj)os(3 of j)ackiige bags for 
the Iraiisportatioii of cofleo, sugar and. grain 
from one jilacc to another and for eX])ortation. 
The ])rei)aration of the leaves for working into 
matting is simple and short ; as soon as gather- 
ed, the spines or llieii* eilges and dorsal nerve 
arc slri])|)eil olF, and the leaf divided into slips 
of the breadth ])roper for the n.so they arc re- 
quired for : this o])i*ration is performed w'ith the 
blade of a common . straight knife, they are 
then laid in the sun for a few hours to dry 
when required for working into mats, the slips 
arc passed under the blade of a knife applied 
with a modin‘ate ])ressnre to remove all asperi- 
ties on llieir surface which gives tliem a ])olish 
and makes them j)lain and more convenient to 
the hands. The native's arc fond of the scent 
of the flower wliich they ])Iace among their 
cloths: in the Dislrict of Gan jam, the flowers 
are said to lie freijncutly tenanti*d by a small 
and very venomous snake. This plant grows 
abundantly in Travancore along the back>vaters 
and canals, the Jibrts are extensively used, 
being good and slroiig. With the leave.s, the 
natives of Southern India, and the inhabitants 
of the Friendly islands make a fine kind of mat 
j to .slec‘}) on, wbicb ey stain yellow and red 
with C’assia leaves and Vhitlinga entlay. They 
ire also used to make the common kind of 
umbrellas, called by the 'rainooJs Talay elley 
kedri. Dr. lioxbiirgb, in bis “Coromandel 
]»lants,” tells ns that the yellow, pul])y part 
of the drupe of this j)lant is sometimes eaten by 
the Indians, in times of scarcity, tiie fusiform 
roots are ei)m]w)seil of tough fibres with which 
basket makers use to 1 ie their work. They are, at 
the same time so soft and s])ungy as to he cm- 
]»loyed as (rorks. It is in mats of these leavers, 
that the line fiirnitnr(‘S of Madras arc packed. 
The male flowers of the fragrant pandaiius or 
screw— ])ine, are exceeilingly Iragrant, and great 
favourites with the Ihirmcse. The flower is of 
a pale yellow' colour and is offered up at the 
shrines of iNlnriarna (Mariatale) and Vishnoo, 
but is supjK)sed not to be acceptable to Siva. The 
flower is constantly relerrcd to by the Sanscrit 
])oets, by the iiameKctaka, and as thcKeora and 
Ketgee of the hindoos. The A rahs call i t Kazee, 
and Avicenna de.se rihes it under the name of 
Armak. Oil iin])regnated with the odour of its 
flowers called Keore-ka-atr, costs two rupees 
the tola, and the distilled water arc highly 
esteemed botli for their odour and their medi- 
cinal use as stimulanhs. Dr. Koxburgh sUtes 
tliat it is the tender w'hite leaves of the flowers, 
chiefly those of the male, which yield the very 
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^lightful fragrance for which this plant is so 
celebrated. The lower pnli)y part of the drupes 
is sometimes eaten, as is also the terminal 
bud, like that of the cabbage-palm, and like- 
wise the tender white base of the leaves, 
either, raw or boiled, during times of scarcity. 
The leaves are composed of tough longitudinal 
fibres, white and glossy, a quality which adapts 
them for covering huts, making matting, as 
well as for cordage in the South Sea Islands, 
and in Mauritius for making sacks for tlieir 
coffee, sugar and grain. This tree is often 
alluded to in select specimens of the Hindoo 
Theatre. In “ Malati and Madhava” the lat- 
ter says : — 

Night ever friend to love now spreads its shade ; 

Faint in the east the gentle moonlight gh'ams. 

Pale as the palm’s sear-leaf, and tliroiigh the air 

The slowly rising brciozes spread around 

The grateful fragrance of the Ketaki. 

M. De Buffon calls it Arbro indecent. The 
hindoos use tlie flowers in .oil fljo ceremonies 
made in honour of Pullihr, Subrainaniar, and 
Vishnu, hut never in those of Siva. — 

Cyc, : Oraham'^ Cntaloyue of the. Plants yrow- 
itiy in Bombay and its vicinity^ p, 227 ; Chow^ 
ChoWy p, 299 ; Calcutta, Cat. Kivhibitum of 
1862; Madras Kv. ; Juries Jteporis ; Sinya- 
pore. Cat. Px. 1 862 ; Sonnerat's Voyatje, p. 9 ; 
JRx>xh . ; liohde^ ; M. E. of 1857 ; Aius. 

Mat. Med., pp. 145-159 ; Mason. Sec Cordage, 
Cable, Mats, Sandbinding plants: 

PANDANU8, Highland serew-pine. Small- 
er and finer mats in common use arc fabricated 
from the leaves of this species of screw-pine, 
that grows in Ternisserirn, on the highlands 
above tide- waters. — Mason. 

PANDANUS FUKCATUS, Uo.rh. Tha-bau, 
also Ta-gyet, also T'au-ta-kyot, Buum. Ix>w- 
land screw-pinc. Tlie large coarse mats in 
universal use in Tenasscriin, are made from the 
leaf of a species of screw-pine, that grows 
abundantly on the lowlands near ti<lc-waters. 

The Burmese give the following names to 
other species of Pnndanus. 

H-sat shwa gyeci, Bluim., Pandanus, sp. 

Y80 ta kyct, Burm,, Pandanus, sp. 

— Mason. 

PANDANUS SATIVUS, Baquais or Vacoa, 
is the general name given in the Mauritius to a 
species of Pandanus, the screw-pines. One of 
these appears to be the P. sativus <if Du Petit 
Thouars, but, according to Mr. Henley, is P. 
Vacoa. It is described as growing to the height 
of 30 feet, when left unpruned. The leaves 
are cut every second year, beginning when the 
plant is three years old, and each plant yields 
enough for two large bags. The preparation of 
the fibre must begin with the leaves, immedi- 
ately they are removed from the trees. This 
consists first, in splitting the leaves into fillets 
which are from three- fourths to one inch broad 
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at the base, but taper to a point, and are from 
three to four feet in length. One of them win 
8up|)ort the weight of a bag of sugar, or aWit 14() 
lbs. without breaking. Mr. Henley sUites that 
the leaves of the other species with which he is 
acquainted, arc comparatively weak. Dr. Roxl 
burgh has described the purpose to which the 
species most common in the Mauritius is ap- 
plied, and having (observed the valuable usL-i 
U) which the plant was put to there, he recom- 
mended its introduction into India, in s<jme 
of the dry southern parts of which, it woiilr] 
no doubt, though slow of growth, be a valuable 
acquisition, from the facility with which gotMi 
sacking may be manufactured frrmi its leaves. 
This has never yet been effected. The plant 
is remarkable for the aerial leafless roots whi(‘h 
it sends down to suppm-t its stem, and which 
are of so fibrous a nature as to be einplovod 
for making ])aint brushes for common piir|KiWs. 
— Fih. PI. Jloyle, p. 36 ; FI. lnd.,c. iii, />. 741. 

PANDANUS WOMLREICH, Geu. Syn. of 
Pandanus wloratissimus. 

PANDARAM, a devotee of the Siva sect, 
the ofiiciating priest at the temples of Siva. 
This word seems pro{)erly to be Panduraiiga, 
or pale-complexioned, from these individuals 
smearing themselves with ashes. Pam alsi> 
means song. In the South of India they arc 
hindoos of the Sudra section worshippers of Siva 
of whom many are professed mendicants. 'Dig 
Siva worahippors among the 'Famil arc called 
Pandarani. These are not Vira Siva, nor do 
they wear the lingam or adore Basava. Brown, 
on the Creed, Customs and Literature of the 
Janyanis, 7. 

PANDARWASH, Hind. Boerhaavia diffusa. 

PAN DU. Vichitra Virya is said to have mar- 
ried Amba and Ambahka, daughters of the 
king of Kasi, who liad issue, after his death, by 
his half brother Krishna dwaipa yana, or Vyasa, 
Dhritarashtra and l^andu, whose wives bore the 
five Paiidava, viz : — 


1 . 

Yudishtira, 


2. 

Arjuna, father of Parikshita. 

3 ! 

Bhima. 


4. 

Nakul and 1 

who founded the Magadlu 

5. 

Sahadeva, J 

line. 


Vichitra Virya htul no male offspring. 
Of his three daughters one was named Pandea; 
and Vyasa being the sole remaining male 
branch of the house of Santana, took his niece 
and spiritual daughter, Pandea, to wife, and 
became the father of Pandu afterw-ards sove- 
reign of Indraprest’ha. Arrian gives the story 
thus : “ He (Hercules) had a daughter when he 
was advanced in years, and being unable to find 
a husband worthy of her, he married her hiinseh 
that he might supply the throne of Indra with 
monarchs. Her name was Pandea, she caused 
the whole province in which she was born, to 
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receive its name from her.” This is the very 
leirend contained in the Purans of Vyasa (who 
vas Heri-cul-es, or chief of the race of Heri) 
and his spiritual daughter Pandea, from 
Uoin sprang the grand race the Pandua, 
and from whom Delhi and its dependencies 
were designated the Pandua sovereignty. Her 
issue ruled for thirty-one generations in direct 
Jescfiits, or from 1120 to GIO before Christ ; 
when the military minister, connected by blood, 
wjis chosen by the chi els who rebelled against 
the liist Paiidu king, represented as “ neglect- 
fid of all the cares of government,” and whose 
deposition and death introduced a new dynasty. 
Two other dynasties succeeded in like Tiiaimcr 
hy the usurpation of these military ministers, 
until Vicranuiditya, when tlie Pandua sove- 
reignty and era ot‘ Yoodishtra were both over- 
turned. Vichitra Virya died childless, and Vyasa 
begat two sons hy his two widows, and a third 
son hy a slave girl, whom the third widow, 
Ainhika, substituted for herself. This practice 
of a relative raising children for a deceased 
cliildlcss relative is sanctioned by Manu, who 
snys “ on faihire of issue, hy the husband, the 
ilisired offspring may he procreated cither hy 
his brother or some otlier near relative, called 
Sapinda, on tlie wile wlio had been duly autlio- 
rised/^ Paiidii, also, wliun lamenting liis 
diildlcssuess, says to Pritha “ in distress men 
desire a son from their oldest brother-in-law. 
.M:inu regardingthe clioice of a husband enjoins 
parents to select a liandsoiiio son-in-law, and 
ailds, three years let a damsel wait, though 
filie ho marriagoahlo, hut after tluit term let 
her clinose for herself a husbantl of ecpial rank, 
hi tlio days of the ITindus, oiic3 mode of select- 
ing a liushand was the Svayamvara or sclf- 
clioicc ; where a girl cliose her own husband. 
In the Maliabliarata, the cases are mentioned 
of Paiulu with Pritha, Yiidliishthera with 
Devika, Sahadeva with Vijaya, Sivi and Deva- 
fd, Xahi and Daniayanti, Draupadi and Arjuna. 
Manu describes eight modes of marriage, 
viz., Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, Asura, 
Bandharva., Rakshasa and the eighth and 
Worst Paisacha, tlie lirst six fora hraliinana, the 
f'jor hist lor a warrior, and the same four, the 
Ihikshasa excepted, for the third and tourth class. 
The five Pandava brothers married Drau[).adi, at 
tliG town of Kapila, or at one known as Kam- 
IJ’lya. After being won by Arjuna, at her 
i>wiiyainvara or touriiamcut, she was taken to 
the house of their mother Kunti, who desired 
tlie brothers to retain her as their wife. Between 
that time and the interval of her marriage, 
i^raupadi performed the usual household duties 
and ultimately, Kunti and Draupadi in one car 
and Yudhishthra and his brothers in another, 
tlio family proceeded to tlie town of Kanipilya 
where the marriage ceremony was pcrforiucd. 
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The five brothers had each a hoivie and garden 
of his own, and Draupadi dwelt with each of 
them in turn for two days at a time, and it 
was agreed upon that another brother, under 
pain of being exiled for 12 years, should not 
enter where Draupadi was staying. But 
Arjuna broke the rule, and became exiled. 

Virat, the capital of Matsya, is celebrated in 
hindoo legends as the abode of the five Pan- 
da during their exile of twelve years from 
Dilli or Indraprastha. The country was 
famous for the valour of its people, as Manu 
directs that the van of an army should be com- 
posed of “ men horn in Kurukslictra near In- 
draprastha, in Matsya or Virata, in Panchala or 
Kanya Kuhja, and in Surasena of the district 
of Mathura. The residence of Bliim Pandu is still 
shown on the top of a long low rocky hill about 
one mile to the north of the town. The hill is 
formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty quartz 
which are much weather-worn and rounded on 
all the exposed sides, some of these blocks have 
a simple straight face passing onwards, the 
result of a natural split, of which advantage 
has been taken to form small dwellings hy the 
addition of rough stone-walls jilastcred with 
mud. 8uch is the Bhim-gupha or Bliim’s cave 
which is formed hy rough walls added to the 
overhanging face of a huge rock about 00 feet 
in diameter and 15 feet in height. Similar 
rooms, hut of smaller size, are said to have 
been the dwellings of Bhim’s brothers. 

On the death of Pandu, his nephew, Dury- 
odliana, asserted the illegitimacy of his children, 
at llastinapur, hut Yoodishtra succeeded, and was 
invested in that capital with the seal of royalty, 
the live brothers, however, to escape Duryodha- 
iia’s [)lots, abandoned their capital and si>ug]it 
shelter in various countries near the Indus, 
and it was while at the court of king Droopdeva 
in Kampil-nagara of Panchalika kingdom, that 
Arjuiia’s skill in archery carried of his daughter 
Droopdovi, who became the bride of the five 
brothers. On the occasion of Krishna visiting 
Ills l^indava relatives at liastinapura, accompa- 
nie<l by his wives and singing and playing 
women, Satyabliama speaking with Draupadi, 
the polyandric wife of the Pam lava, remarked 
to Draupadi, we who arc so many thousands 
in nuinbcr have all hut one and the s«ame lius- 
haiid in Krishna and we are all hapfiy with 
him ; how comes it then that you have five 
husbands and are not ashamed before 
men ? To this Draupadi replied you arc 
every one jealous of each otlier and arc always 
talking of your suspicions one of another. But 
I never speak one word which all my five hus- 
bands may not hoar alike and which would 
give to cither the smallest offence. In hindoo 
mythology the five Pandu arc regarded as five 
heroes or demi-gods, descended from the 
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Ifiitidlit sovereigns of the countries of Hindu- 
Ston bordering upon the Jumna, thus called 
,‘*Panduan Raj, or the kingdom of the Pandu. 
Pfundu, the father of the iivc heroes, was the 
son of Vyasa and Pandea. Their mother’s 
name was Koonti, the sister of a prince of Ma- 
thura, •who was the father of Heri and lialdiva, 
the Indian Hercules. Koonti, in consequence of 
the sius of the ancestors of herself and her hus- 
band, was doomed to experience the greatest 
curse that can befall a hiiidoo female, sterility. 
However, by a charm, she contrived to remove 
the anathema by enticing the gods to her bed. 
Thus, says Colonel 'fod, from whoso disquisition 
on the Hindoo and Theban Hercules has been 
extracted this account, she had by Dliarnia- 
raja, (Yarna, or the Minos of the Greeks), 
Yudishtra ; by Pavana, (Eolus) Bliima ; by 
Indra, (Jupiter CjcIus) Arjuna, and Nycula 
.'and Sy diva by Aswini Kumara (the Hindoo 
Esculapius,) or the sons of Snrya, the twins of 
the Hindoo zodiac. — CunniiKjhmn^s Ancient 
Oeography^ pp. 340, 342; Mahabarata in 
Wheeler* 8 Hist, of India, p, 228 ; TVestminter 
Review^ April Tod* s Rajasthan, Vbl.i, 

p, 81 ; Cole*s Myth, Hind,, p. 248. See India, 
Krishna, Kurukhet, Mahahharata, Polyandry. 

• PANDE, Hind. A branch of the Bharadwaja 
gotra of KanouJ brahmans, but used to designate 
brahmans generally of Hindustan. — Wilson, 
PANDEA, see Hercules, Panda. 
PANDEGAON, see India. 

PANDERAN, see Kelat. 

PANDERICA PIL08A, Bui-kalan, Hind.— 
PowelVs Hand^Boolc, VoL i, p, 372. 

PANDEUPUR, in Lat. 17° 4 1', Long 75° 21 
in the Dckhan, on the right bank of the 
Kistna river, a sacred place of hindt^> pilgrim- 
age. It is 1,378 feet above the sea. 

PANDHRI, a local tax levied on the non- 
i agricultural classes. 

PANDE, Tel. Sus indicus, the hog. 

PANDI, the distinctive title of a particular 
caste of brahmans. Sec Pamle, Panda. 

PANDI A, an ancient hindoo kingdom in 
Southern India. See Pandya. * 

PANDIAVANAK, Maleal. Ricinus com- 
munis, Linn, %> 

PANDI GADDA, or Parike gadda, Tel. 
Trapa bispinosa, U. i, 428. Brown has 
pig^nut” which would apply better some 
of the roots on which the wild hogs arc fond 
of feeding but he adds the syn. Sriiigatakamu 
which is undoubtedly Trapa though Wight 
makes it Spondias, the Hog-plum. 

PANDI KOKA, Tel. Pig-rat, the Bandi- 
coot of Europeans. 

PANDIKI, Tel. Kydia calyina, R. iii, 188 ; 
— W. and A.— W. Ic. 879—880. 

PANDILI DOSxi, or Dosa, Tbl. Cucumis 
utilissimus, jB. 


PANDI MUKKA DtiipX 
rea pentaphylla, L,^R, iii. 806.~ W, /r 
PANDION, see Pandiya. ' 

PANDION FLUVIALI8, Syn. of Pandion 
halisctus, Linn, t 

PANDION HALI^TUS, L. The Osprey. 
P. indicus, Hodg, ' P. fluvialis, Sain, 

Mach-moral, Benq. Mocha ranff, v**. 

Bala, Vorali-addi-pong, Ta^* 

Mach-manga, Kora-min-godda, 

PanLiang, Lepch. Uogguli, of Yerkalo. 

The Osprey or Fish-hawk, is spread over all 
Europe, Asia and Africa. It is common iiloii<r 
all the large rivers of India, and at most of the 
large lakes and tanks even far inland. It 
plunges Irorn a great height into the water and 
can take up a fish of considerable size but tlie 
Ilalimtus leucogaster frequently robs it of its 
prciy, A northern poet says — 

Soon as the sun, groat r\ilor of the year, 

Bends to our northern climes his bright career 
And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep ’ 
The liriny shoals and luyrituls of the deep ; 
Wlien freezing temipests back to Greenlainl ride. 
And day and night the equal hours divide ; 
True to the seJison, o'er our sea-beat shore. 

The sailing osin-ey high is seen to soar, 

With broad unmoving wing ; and circling slow, 
Marks each loose straggler in the deep below; 
Sweeps down like lightning ! plunges with a roar ! 

And bears his struggling victim to the shore. 
The long housed fislierman beholds with joy, 

The w'ell-kiiown signals of his rough employ, 
And as he bears his net and ooi's along, 

Thus hails the w'elcome season with a song ; 

The Fisherman’s llymn ; 

The osprey sails above the sound, 

Thf^ get^se are gone, the gulls are flying ; 

The herring shoals swarm thick around, 

The nets are laiinclied, the boats are plying; 
Yo ho, my hearts I let’s seek the deep, 
liaise high the song, and cheerily wish her, 
Still as the hem ling not w^e sweep, 

“ God bless the lish-liawk and the fisher I” 

She brings us fish,- she brings us spring, 

Gooil times, fair w^eather, warmth, and plenty. 
Fine stores of chad, trout, herring, ling, 
Slieepshead, and drum, and old wives’ dainty, 
Yo ho, my hearts ! &c. 

She rears her young on yonder tree. 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind ’em ; 
Like us, for flsh, she sails to sea, 

And plunging shows us wliere to find ’em, 

Yo ho, my hearts 1 &C. — Wilson, p, 83. 

PANDION INDICUS, Ilody., syn of Pandion 
balimtus, Linn, 

PANDION LINEATUS, Jerd,, Syn of IV 
lioadus ielithyajtus, llorsf, 

PANDI-PAVEL, Mal. Momordica cha- 
rantia, Linn, 

PANDIT, Sans. A learned brahman. 
PANDITI VANKAIA, Tel. Calonyction 
Roxburgliii, G. Hon, 

PANDIYA, probably a word of Sani^rit 
origin, is the Pandion, the Oi Pandiones, of the 
Greeks, and was tlie titular name of an ancient 
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dynasty Madura: the race, were the Pandi 
or Pandiya ; the king, the Pandyan or Paudiya 
Deva. The Pandyan capitals were at Kurkhi, 
Kalyauapura, Kulasekara pattanam and 
Madura. The site of Kurkhi or Horkai is 
still a matter of dispute. It has been consi- 
dered to be the Kolkhi of the Pcripliis identified 
by D’Anville with Kilakarai near Ramesscram, 
and by others with Korkai or Gorkai near the 
mouth of die Tainbraparni. Two embassies 
were sent by the Pandyan king to Angastus, 
tlie first of which he received at l\irragona, 
the second is mentioned by Strabo. The friend- 
ship of the Romans was sought by only one 
other Hindoo prince, O Kerobothros, the king 
of Chera or Kerala, who was also a Dravidiaii. 
Strabo, Pliny, vi, 20, and Ptolemy, vii, mention 
that the Pandyan king sent an embassy to 
Augustus, and in the letter which the am- 
bassadors took to Augustus, the Paiulyaii 
king of ancient Dravira, described himself 
as holding sway over six hundred kings. 
He sent valuable and curious presents, a man 
without arms and a serpent ten cubits long 
and Ziirmanochegus accompanied the embassy. 

The Chera was an ancient dynasty in the 
jsnuth of the Indian peninsula, the rise and 
tall of which, as also the extent of their 
dominions, are only vaguely known. They 
seem to have risen on the fall of the Pandya 
sovereignty, and to have ruled over I'ravan- 
rove and Coimbatore, and parts of Salem, 
'fhe Chera princes seem to liave been first 
established at Scandapnra on the Malabar 
Coast : and subsequently at 'I'alcad or Dala- 
vanpura on tlic Cauveri and Mudugonda 
patnani, perhaps the same as the modern 
village of Mudugondoor on the roiul from 
Seringapatam to Koonghal. The site of Scan- 
dapuram is unknown. Talcad is described by 
Buchanan as a place of some extent containing 
many buildings nearly ct)vered witli sand. 
Hie Carura regio Cerebothri has been supposed 
to indicate that Caroor in Coimbatore was one 
ol the earliest sites. 

The ancient kingdom of Kerala on the 
Malabar Coast was for some time subject to 
the Chera princes. • 

The whole of the early history of these 
‘*^uthern dynasties, their wars, alliances, in- 
termarriages and conquests ; their rclatit>ns 
with Ceylon and with the Mahomedan colonies 
f>f Maabir and the Malabar C-oast, arc very little 
known. Elphinstone says that two persons of 
the agricultural class founded the kingdoms of 
Bandya and Chola, and that the first of these 
derives its name from its founder. It is uncertain 
^’ken they first fiourished, but there seem gcsxl 
^rottndsfor thinking it was from the fifth century 
nefore Christ. As Strabo mentions an ambas- 
from king Pandion to Augustus, this ap- 


pears from the “ Periplus” and Ptolemy to have 
been the hereditary appellation of the des- 
cendants of Pandya. The Pandion of the . 
time of the “ Periplus” had possession of a part 
of the Malabar coast ; but this must have been , 
of short duration ; the Ghats in general foi;pi^ 
the western limit of the kingdom, which was 
of small extent, only occupying what wo now 
call the districts of Madura and TihneveUy. 
The scat of the government, after being twice 
changed, was fixed at Madura, where it was in 
Ptolemy’s time, and where it remained till the 
bogi rilling of the 18th century. The wars and 
rivalries of all the Pandyan princes were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola, with which 
they seem, in the first ages of the Christian era, 
to have iormed a union whiidi lasted for a long 
time. They, however, resumed their separate 
sovereignty, and were a considerable state 
until the ninth century, when they lost their 
consequence and ivere often tributeiry, though 
sometimes quite independent, till the hist of the 
Naeks (the dynasty with which the line closed) 
was con([uered by the Nabob of Arcot in 1786. 
The several capitals of the Chola , were atCon- 
jevcrain, Wori-ur, Cornhaconum, Gangondaram 
and Tanjore. I'lie whole history of this for 
sometime the most important power of the 
peninsula, is involved in great obscurity. There 
is no reliable information anterior to the ninth 
century, yet they must liave been exercising 
sovereignty anterior to the time of Ptolemy 
who ynakes mention of Arcati Soren ; and, in 
tlie Mahawaiiso, there are frequent references 
to transactions with tlic Chola during the 
earliest periods of the Singluilese annals. The 
Tamil traditions also abound with stories of 
Adonda Chakravarti, who appears to have been 
a soldier of the prior Kurumbar tribes, but 
there arc unirustworthy records^ forthcoming of 
lus origin and actions neither have there been 
obtained any authentic accounts of the over- 
throw and extinction of any of the great south- 
ern Sta tes. — Jlr, IV, Klliot ; Kipliinston^s 
UiMory of India, pp, 412-418. See Baroach, 
India, Kerala, Narapati, Pandiva, Pandiya. 

PANaJIK-— ? sec Tin. 

PANDO, Hind. Whiting, artificial, or plas- 
ter of Paris. 

PAN DO L, Panj. Trichosanthes anguina, L, 

PANDOO, a river in the Cawnpore district 
of the N. W. Provinces. 

PANDOODUREH, sec India. 

PANDOR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota-Nagpore, 

I with a soft, white wood. — Cal, Cat. E,v. 1862. 

I PANDORA, a genus of molluscs of the 
I family Pylorida3. 

PANDRAI, Hind. Chilrau of Sutlej, &c. 
Picea webbiana, also Picea pindrow, the silver fir. 

PANDRI CHIKKI, of Bombay, Cucurbita 
hispida, Willde.^ Aimlie, 
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^li ^ANDU, Bee Paiidava- 

^PANDU' aJso Kaia, Tel. Fruit of a tree. 

V PANDU-KURI, or Pandu-lculi, the popular 
term applied to the tumuli or tombs 
found all over India. — W. E. See Cairns. 

PANDUNO, TOUNG-YO-THA, sons of the 
tetbuntain range, a barbarous race in the in- 
terior, east of Ava. 

PANDLIR, IIiND. See Kotgarh. 

PANDURANGA, see randaram. 

PANEANI M ANCriE, see Ihmt. 

PANECTII KAI, Tam. Dioapyros glutinosa. 

. PANEE DOORVA, Beno. Sporbolus tena- 
cissimus. 

PANEE JUM A or Pance-jama, Bexo. Salix 
tetrasperrna. 

PANEE-KT-SIIUMB ALT, Duk. Vitex trifolia. 

PANEE-KUI-iA, Bkxo. Ottelia alisnoides, 
also Dysophylla verticil lata. 

PANEE-KANCIIIJRA, Bkno. Commelyna 
salicifolia. 

PANEE-MULUNGA, Beng. Cyperusdistans. 

PANEE-MARICTT.— ? 

PANEE-NAJUK, Beno. Desmanthus natans. 

PANEEOLLO, Uima. A tree in Ganjam 
and Gumsur, of extreme height 40 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet, arid height from the ground 
to tlie intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. The 
'bark is used medicinal ly. — Captain Macdonald. 

PANEE PIIAL, Beng., H ind. Trapa bis- 
pinosa. 

PANEEPUT, sec Panepiit. 

PANEER, IIiNi)., l^ERs. Cheese. 

PANG All, Buum. Terminaliachebula, Betz. 

PANEER MAYA, Gcz., IIixN i).,Peus. Rennet. 

PANEE-SIIIRA, Beng. Ilcmarthria com- 
pressa. 

PANEE-SARA, Beng. Grewia sepiaria. 

PANEI MARAM, Tam. Borassus Habclli- 
formis. 

PANEh]YALA, Beng. Flacourtia catapb- 
racta, Boxh. 

PANEI-ERI, Tam. Anabas scandens. 

PANEL, Sind. The leaves and stalks of 
the Pogostemon patchouli of Lepcllitier, which 
are .used as a perfume. — Simm oniTs Diet. 

PaNELA, a cake made of Indian corn meal. 

PANEOLA PLUM. Flacourtia sapida. 

PANE-TIGA, Tel. Cassyta filiformis, Linn. 

PA-NGAN, ButtM. A compact wliite wood 
of Amherst, used for boats and oars and for 
making musical instruments. It seems to he 
GmoHna arborea. — Captain Dunce. 

PANG AN, see Semang. 

PANGARA, Maur. Erythrina indica, Lam. 

PANGASINAN, see India. 

PANGERAN MAHOMED, sec Kyans. 

PANG-GILING, Malay. Ant-eater, 

PANGHULU, see Johore, Kedah or Quedah. 

P^NCrl, Tam. Gosi^pium. Cotton. 
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PANGiACEiE, Z/wd, A ttvhud Older of 
plants comprising two species bf Hydnocamn® 
PANGIUM EDULE, ^ 

PANGIUM RUMPHII, A tree of and 

the Moluccas. 

PANGK AL-PINAN6, see Tin. 
PANGKONG, a district in lat. 33 to 34 K 
and long. 78 to 79 E. On its south-east is 
part of lake Tso-Mogna Lari. See Tsho Ru] 

PANGERAM KUNING, see Kyan. 

PANGKONG LAKE, in RulJiog or Rudog, 
in N. L. 3iP 43', is 85 miles long and about 
three miles in average breadth. The area is 
260 8<piare miles. The water is clear an/j 
extremely salt. The Rudok country lies to the 
east ofLadak and Rukcliu. The lake stretches 
about eighty miles from east to west, — the 
whole length of the country, — at an elevation ol* 
] 4,200 feet above the sea. The area of Rudok 
is 4,800 scpiare miles, and its mean height 
14,500 feet. 

Tso-mo-ri-ri lake appeared to Moorcroft to 
be deeper and less clear than the lake of Pang- 
kung. It contained no fish, and was not much 
frequented by wild-fowl : the taste of the water 
was brackish. Mr. Gerard afterwards visited this 
lake which he calls Chninoncnil : he places it at 
an elevation above the sea of fifteen thousand 
feet, and observes, that whilst it is fed by several 
considerable streams, it has no etilux, and is 
kept at its level entirely by evaporation. — 
Moorcroft^s Travels^ Vol. ii, p. 51 ; Cunniwj- 
Itam ; Thmnpson. 

PANGLIMA GAJAII, Matay. The first 
word means a governor, or superintendent, 
and the other elephants. The office of super- 
intendent of elephants at a Malayan court was 
one of considerable dignity. — Journ. hid. 
Arch. 

PANGOL, Tam. Literally boiled rice, a 
festival in the Tamil countries at the winter 
solstice, in which each family boils rice and on 
coming a boil proclaims Pongol ! Pongol ! 
Indra is worshipped in the South of India, m 
the Pongol. 

PANGONG-TSO. The Cbangpa is a semi- 
nomade trilxi, near the Pangong Tso pass. They 
dwell, in their grazing grounds under huts (^1* 
kol) made of yak hair. The people tliere call 
themselves Bot. 

PANGOLIN. 

Badjar-kita, Bkno. Manis, 

Ling-li, CiUN. Tanggiliii, Malay- 

Ant-eater, Eng. Tarang-giling 

Munis, ' „ Pang-giling, ^ 

Sc^aly Ant-eater, „ Arialer, ***'• 

Pangolin, Jav. , 

The Pangolin of India, belonging to the 
Edentata, gets its Indian name ficom its Matey 
designation. The genus is common to Afnca 
and South Eastern Asia, and in India* is 
rare, though from their habit of appeanng 
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abroad after ^iiset they are not often seen. 
Maim Javanica of Desmarest inabits the Ma^ 
layan Peninsula, Pinang, Borneo and Java. M. 
crasnicaudata of Tickell (the M. pentadactyla 
of linnseus, the M. Macroura of Demareat) is 
found in several parts of India but also in the 
lower part of the Himalaya. This species has 
been known ever since the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great and is mentioned by Ailian 
under the name 0 aTTa 7 i/. 

The Order of the Edentata, the Tardigradaor 
Sloths and the Effodientia or Burrowcrs, may 
be shown as under ; 

Fam. — Manidid^. Pangolins. 

Manis pentadactyla, Linn.^ Blyth. 

Pholidotusindicus, Gray M. brachyiira, JErxleh. 
Manis crassicaudata, M. laticaudata, llliyer. 

Griff,j EIL M. inaurita, Hodgson, 
M. Macroura, Pangolinua typus, Less. 

iShalma, Baori. Bajra-kapta, Sans., Hind. 

Kevot-macli, Bknq. Arinoi, Koi.. 

Ka‘t-pohu, n Kauliiuab, Maiir. 

Lirig-li, Chin. Kowli-inanjra, „ 

Ban-rohu, Dukh. Kassoli manjur, „ 

Sillu, Sal, Salu, Hind. AUngu, Mai.. 

Sukun-khor, „ Alawa, Tki,. 

flajjir-kit, Sans., „ 

Indian scaly ant-eater of all India, 

Manis aurita, Hody, Blyth, 

Pholidotus dalinanni, M. leucura, Hodg, 

Gray. M. dalnianui, Saunder* 
AT. Javanica, Bly. 

Sikim scaly ant-eater. 

I'liis scaly ant-eater, the Manis javanica of 
naturalists, is met with in Harpeh, Kiangnan, 
and the southern Chinese provinces. It is dark- 
coloured, more than two feet long, and covered 
on the back, limbs, tail and every part of the 
body, except the belly, with moveable imbrica- 
ted scales. The tail is long, and the tongue 
very mobile. It lives on flics, ants, &c., by 
catching them upon its out-stretched tongue. 
Sometimes it lies down as if dead, and as the 
Hies collect upon its body, it closes on them 
with its scales, and entering the water feasts 
upon the prey which floats upon the surface of 
the water, drowned by the manoeuvre. The 
scales, (Chuen-shan-kiah Chinese), are roughly 
triangular, concavo-convex, and marked at the 
attached end with fine grooves, like those on 
shell-valves. They are brown and semi-trans- 
parent, those of the tail being the finest. They 
were formerly given in all sorts and conditions 

disease, not excluding skin diseases. The prin- 
cipal use at the present time is to scratch itching 
surfaces, for which purpose they are fixed upon 
a length of bamboo aa a kind of curry-comb. 
No ill consequences are said to follow the use 
uf this instrument, which is largely called for 
^ongst the prurient Chinese. — Tiik€ll\ Elliot^, 
Mammala of India: Wallace^ 4rehi^ 
: SmitVs Chine$$ Materia Medica, 
M66. 


PANOSQUBA. 

PANGOOTARAN, in lat. 6 ® 16' N. Jong. 
12® 40' E. is the moat northerly and westwardly 
island of the Sooloo Arcbipclugo.— 

PANGRA, Hini). Erythrina indica. 
PANGSIIURA, a genus of fresh water tor- 
toises which may be thus showm : * f '■ ■ 

Sec, A. Cataphracta, Shielded Reptiles*' 
Obder. Chelonia. 

Fam. Testudinidie, 

Testudo indica, 0?neL Gahip. 

„ radiata, Shaw. Ma<lay. • 

„ stillata, Shaw. Vizag. 

„ platynotus, li/yfh. Hurd wan. 

„ olongata, lih/th, Arnikan, Tenasserim. 

„ elegans, Schapjf. Ptniinsula of India, Ceylon 

„ horsfleldii, Gray. Afghanistan, 

llomopus horafiehlii, Gray. Afghanistan. 

Fam . — Eiiiydida?. 

Manouria emys. Gray. Moidim. 

Geoeiayda grandis. Gray. Ttmasserim. * 

„ tricarinata. lilyfh. (^hailasaa. 

Geoemyda spinosa, Gmy. Tenasserim, Pegu. 

Cuora amboinensis, Dand. Mahu^ca, Tenasserim. 

„ flavomarginata, Gray. China, Formosa. 

„ irifasciata, Gray. China. 

Cyclemis oldhamt. Gray. Mergui, Qamboja. 
Cyclomis orbiculata, Bell. Biirmah. 

Tetraonyx lessonii, Calcutta, Tenasserim, Dum,* 
Bell. 

Pyxidea mouliotii. Gray. Cochin-china. 

Notochelys platynota, Gray. Singapore. 

Emys ocellata, D. ^ B, Tenasserim, Pegu, 

„ bealii. Gray, Southern China. 

„ thurgi, Gray, Bengal, Pinang. 

„ mutica. Cantor. Clmsan. 

„ nigricans. Gray. Southern China. 

„ crassicollis, Gray, Mergui, Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, Giimboja. 

„ reevesii, Gray. Cochin-china, Southern 
China. 

., trijuga, Schweigg. Peninsula of India Cey- 
lon. A 

„ macrocephala. Gray, Siam, Gamboja. 

„ nuchalis, Blyth. Java. 

„ hamiltonii, Gray. Calcutta, 

„ trijuga, ^Sb/twefV/. Arakan, Madras. 

„ nigra, Blyth. Tenasserim. 

„ sebee. 

Batogur baska, Gray. Ganges, Irawoddy, Pinang. 
„ ellioti, Gray. Kistna River. 

„ afilnis, Cantor. Malayan peninsula. 

„ lineatus, Grm/. S. E. India. 

„ thurgii, Chay. Calcutta. 

„ dhongoka. Gray. Central India. 

• „ berdmoreii, Blyth. Pegu. 

„ ocellata, Ihim. Calcutta, 

* „ trivittata. Bum. Nixial. 

Pangshura tecta, BeU. Calcutta. 

„ tentoria, Gray, Indus. 

„ flavlventer, Gwith, Bengal. 

„ smithii, Qunth. Bengal. 

Playtystemum megocephadum, Gray, Martaban, 

Fam* — Trionycidm. 

Emyda granosa, Gray, Calcutta. 

„ ceylonensis. Gray. Oe^on. 

Trionyx gangeticus, C. ^ V. Bengal. 
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PANIOACBLa. 

^ M guntherii. Gray. Arakan. 

^ ^ smensis, China, Chusan, Formosa. 

. javauicuB, Schweiy. Ganges, Deccan, Pi- 
. naiig. 

„ ornatus, Gray. Siam Gamboja. 

„ subplanuAs, Scweiy. Singapore. Pinang. 

Chitra indica^ Gray. Ilooghly. 

Fam » — Chelonidao 

Bphargls coriacea, Linn. Tenasserim coast. 

Caretta imbricata, Schweiy. Bay of Bengal. 

„ squamata, L. Coasts. 

Caouana olivacea, Enchs. Coasts. 

Cbelonia virgata, Schweiy. Bay of Bengal. 
Dermatochelys coriacea, L. Coasts. 

PANI, Hind. Water. 

PANI, Tam. Earthenware. 

? ANIA, It. Bird-lime. 

ANIA, Male.\l. Eriodondron anfractuo- 

BUm, DC. 

PANIAH, Burm. Terminalia violata. 
PANIALA, Beno. Flacourtia cataphracta, 

' Hoxh. 

PANIALU, see India. 

PANIANI RIVER, on the Malabar coast, 
in lat. 10® 4G3' N., is only navigable for small 
vessels. — Jlorsburyh. Sec Kranganore. 

PANIC GRASS. Paniciim italicuin. 
PANICIIE-KAI MAR AM, Tam. Garcinia, 
imecies. 

PANICHIE, Tam., Pout. A tree ol* 
Ceylon and Travancorc, from thirty to sixty 
feet high, and ten to twenty-four inches 
in diameter. In Ceylon it grows tall and 
straight, in Travjincore it is not more than 
twenty feet high, and is curved. It produces 
a fruit which resembles externally the small 
russet apple : when pressed it yields a very 
glutinous juice, which is usc<l as a substitute 
for glue ; and may be considered in that 
country as very superior to glue for the use of 
'joiners. In Ceylon this tree is converted into 
masts, yards, &c., for country vessels ; and tlic 
native carpenters consider it the best sort of all 
the jungle woods for that purpose. — Edye, 
Ceylon. 

‘PANIAR, see Polyandry. 

PANICACE^, the Grass tribe of plants, the 
Graminaceso of Bindley, is an exceedingly 
numerous order, comprising both land and 
water plants but no marine ones. They occur 
in every soil, alone or along* with other plants, 
and from the frigid zone to the tropics. Many 
tropical grasses are, like the bamboos, of con- 
siderable size, rising 50 or 60 feet high. It 
was estimated by Voigt, that the grasses 
in the East Indies arc 1,300 in number. The 
grasses at the foot of the Himalaya form a 
jungle sufficiently high to conc<vil the elephant 
and the rhinoceros, and, in ascending the 
Himalaya, species of plants arc met with of the 
same genera as found in proceeding from the 
equator to the poles, and m^y of the pasture 
gyftfflpM of Europe, form the grassy sward o:* 
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the Himalaya. The temperature of the cold 
weather months of the East Indies is the most 
favourable tor the growth of the Cereal grasses, 
and cattle are fed on the green or dry stalks of 
the following, 

Paspalum scrobiculatum. Penicillaria spicata. 
Panicum miliaceum. Sorghum vulgaro. 

ciliare. „ cemuum. 

lielopus. „ saccharatuni. 

miliare. „ spontanouni. 

italicum. Andropogon martini, 

setigerum. Rotbollia glabra, 

rejiens. Hordeiiin hexastichon. 

colonum. Triticum sestivum. 

frumontaceum. 


As a rule, however, tlic horses are fed on the 
creeping stems and leaves of the Doorba grass. 
The principal grasses of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, are as under : 

B. Paniceju, Xees. 

Pa8]ialiim stoloniferum, X., Cultivated. 

IIclopiis aunulatus, Fees,, 13enga]. 

„ filiculmis, Kees., Bengal. 

„ longifolius, Eoxh., Sumatra. 

longillorua, Eeiz., Bengal. 

„ paradoxus, Nees., France, Caucasus. 

„ virgatus, Z., Jamaica. 

Coridochloa cimicina, Fees., Pen. of India. 
Urochloa panicoides, Beauv., Bengal. 

I'anicum tcgyptiacum, Retz.. Cultivated, 
asporatum, Kth., Sumatra, 
acariferum, THm., Garrow, Khassya. 
coatatum, Roxb.y Mauritius, 
crus-corvi, Lhin.y Bengal, 
curvatum, Limi., Pen. of India, 
comniutatum. Nees.y Bengal. 
corymhoBum, JRoxh.y Coromandel, 
fil if orm(3, ZWft., China. 
flavi<lum, J{etz.y Bengal, 
fluitana, Betz., Bengal, 
geiiiculatiim, Horn., W. Indies, 
bolopua. Trim., Bengal, 
hiapidiilum, Betz., Bengal, 
helvolum, Linn., Bengal, 
italicum, Linn., Cultivated, 
interruptum, WilMe, Bengal, 
jumentoaum. Per 8., Guinea grass, 
lineare, Linn., China. 

mileaceoides, Boxh., ? 

miliaceum, WilMe, Cultivated, 
miliare, Lam., Cultivated. 

macrochsotum, ? Bengal. 

nepalense, Spr., Nepal. 

ortlium, ? Bengal. 

paludosum, Boxh., Bengal, Circars. 
patens, Linn., Bengal. 
rei>ena, Boxh., Bengal, 
roxburghii, Spreny, Bengal, 
setigerum, Betz., Bengal, 
aerrulatum, Boxh., India, 
sarmcntosuni, Boxh., Sumatra, 
sanguinale, Linn., Cultivated, 
stagninum, Betz., Bengal, 
trigonum, Bestz., Bengal, 
tomentosum, Boxh., Pen. of India, 
uliginosum, Boxh., Bengal. 

„ verticillatum, Linn., Cultivated. 

Oplismeuus lanceolatus, Kth,, Bengal. 

„ burmanni. Bom. ds Sch., Bengal. 

„ colonus, EJth., Ben^. 

„ frumentaceus, Boxh., Bengal. 

„ etrictue, Schuk, Bengal. 
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stanotephrum W. ^A., Pen. of India. 

Cttroniandel. 



iijvv#tuva«»v<., — Coromandel Mta. 
PDiini’ituni barbatum, Schult, Moluccas. 

Penni^^iu^ liolcoides, Schult, Mts. of India. 

C. Saccliarcac, Neea, 

Somhum vulgare, Pars.. Cultivated. 

^ bicolor, ^ „ 

cernuum, WiUde, „ 

’I saccharatum, Pers., „ 

/’hrvsopoffon aciciilaris, JZorfmj ,, 

^ flliformis ? Bengal. 

Imperatacylindrica-Cultivated. 

Saccharum spontaneuin, Linn,, Arabia, h. lndie.s. 
fuscuiu, llo,rb., Bengal. 

” seinideciimbcns, .Po.r6., Bengal. 

, *1 olficinariim, Linn., Cultivated. 

I’ sinense, liou h., „ 

I, proijeriini, Jiorb., Bengal, 

sara, Po.vh., Bengal, 
niunja, lto.vh., Bengal. 

,, canaliculatuin, lioxh., Bengal. 

,, violaceuni, Tmsac, Cultivated. 

Batratherhiin lanceolatuni, Schultz., Coromandel. 
Liljfocercis soiTata, Trim., Bengal. 

UiiteropijgoTi contortus, lieauv., l*en. of India. 

„ tonellua, Schultz., Bengal. 

Spodiopogoii aeniisagittatus ?, Bengal. 

„ conjugatus V „ 

„ genieulatus ? „ 

Vossia procera, Witll, Bengal. 

Aiulropogon ninricatus, Retz., all India. 

„ e.yinbarius, Linn., (Joroinandel Mountains. 

„ p’rostratus, Linn., Penin.sula of India. 

arunrlinaceus r', Bengal. 

schccnantlnis, L., all India. 

inartini, Roxb., „ „ 

iwardancnsa, JHane, North India. 

nardus, Rottl. ?, South India, Tinnevelly. 

glaber, Jioxh., Bengal. 

punctatus, lio.vb., „ 

hladhii, Retz., „ 

pertusus, Wilkie,,, 

scandens, Ro.rb., Bengal. 

tris])ica.tu8, SchuUz., „ 

roxburghianus „ „ 

con.jugatiis, Roxb., „ 

hinatus, Retz., „ 

miliformis, Schultz., Lucknow. 

Anti istiria ciliata, Retz., Concans. 
polystachya, Roxb., Bengal. 

„ scandens, „ „ 

„ hcterocleta, „ „ 

ApludA aristata, Ltnn., Bengal. 

„ geniculata, Roxb., „ 

1). Rotbolleoe, Rees. 

Ischscum'aristatuni, L., Bengal, Peninsula of India 
„ rugosum, Sails., „ » 

Heinarthria compressa, R. Rr., Bengal „ 

Thyridastaehyura perforatum, Nees., „ „ 

Opbiurus incurvatus, Beam., Europe. 

„ corymbosus, iRerin., Peninsula of India. 

Rotbollia oxaltata, Lmn., East Indies. 

„ glabra, Roxb., Bengal, 

reltophorus granularis. Beam., E. & W. Indies. 

„ myurus, Beam., Coromandel. 

Oropetium tnomceuni, Trin., Peninsula of India. 
Zoj-sia pungens, WilRL 

E. Olyreso, Nees. 
mays, L., cultivated. 

Ooix lacbryma, Linn., East Indies. 

» barbata, Roxb., British India. 

» gigantea, Kon., Circars, Bengal, 

aquatica, Roxb,, Serampore. 
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PAKiCACE£. 

Coix heteroclita, Roxb., Serampore. 

„ pumila. „ Mauritius. 

P. PhlesB. 

ITygroryza ciliata, Nees., Bengal. • 

Perotis latifolia. Ait., Peninsula of India. 

Polypogon m.aritimiis. D. C. N, North India. 

Sporobolus diander, R, Rr., Bengal. 

„ tenacissinius, E. W., Indies. 

11. Stipeie, Nees. 

Clisetaria hystrix. Beam., Peninsula of India. ^ 

I. Oryzea?, Nees. ’ 

Oryza saliva, Linn., cultivated. 

Potamocliloii retzii. Griff., Bengal, Pen. of India. 

K. Pappophorea), Kth.. 

Pommereiilla cornucopiaj, Linn., Coromandel. 

Cliloris barbata, Shtz., Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

Cvnodon tlactylon. Pens., all India, Europe. 

„ fiJiformis ?, Pen. of India, Bengal. 

Microchina setacea, R. Br., Peninsula of India. 

Datylocteniuni ajgyptiacum, Beam., Tropical 
America, Africa, all India, Moluccas. 

Arachno verticillata, W. cfc A., Peninsula of India. 

Eleusiiio coracana, Gcertn., cultivated. 

„ stricta, Roxb., „ 

„ iii(lic‘a, Oarnin , ,, 

„ calyciua, Roxb., Coromandel. 

M. Aveneas, Nees. 

1 Avemi sativa, cultivated. 

, „ fatiui, Linn., North West India. 

N. ArundineaD, Nees. 

Donax arundinaceus, Beam., S. Europe. 

Amphidonax bcuigalensis, Nees., Bengal. 

„ karka, Lindley., Pen. of India, Bengal. 

„ bifaria „ „ 

O. Triticcie, Nees. 

Hordcum vulgaro, Linn., cultivated. 

„ hexiistichon, Linn., „ 

„ distich on, Linn., Tartaiy% 

Lolium temulentum, Linn., Europe. 

Mticum vulgare, ViU., cultivated. 

„ var. a sestivum, „ 

„ B. liybcrnum, „ 

„ cami)estre, Kit., Hungary. 

„ sjx>lta, Linn., ? 

Secalo cerealo, Linn., cultivated. 

P. Festuceae, Nees. 

Poa nutans, R. <S* Sch., Coromandel, Bengal. 

„ diarrbena, R, 4r Peq^nsula of India. 

„ viscosa, Retz., „ „ 

„ abyssinica. Abyssinia. 

„ -Rcte., Moluccas, Pen. of India. 

„ elegantula, Kth., Bengal. 

„ unioloides, Retx., „ Pen. of India. 

„ roxburghiana, Schultz., Bengal. 

„ paniculatn, Roxb:, „ 

„ gangetica, ,, ^ « 

„ annua, Ltnn., North Afnca, Caucasus. 

„ pratensis, Lmn., Europe, Caucasus. 

„ trivialis, Lmn., „ „ 

„ cylindrica, Ro.rb., Canton. 

„ tenella, Linn., Pen. of India, Bengal. 

„ punctata, Lmn., Bengal. 

„ multi Bora, Roxb., „ 

cynosuroidcs, Retz., Egypt, Pen. of India, 
Bcn^l. 

„ chinensis, Retz., Pen. of India, Bengal. 

Briza, Linn., si^cies. 

Cynosurus echinatus, Linn., Caucasus, England, 
Levantc 

Festuca, Linn., sxHicies. 

Bromia, Lmn., sj^cies. 

Q. Bambuseffi, Nees. 

Beesha Bheedii. A^A.,Pen. of India, Chittagong Kts* 

Dendrocalamua balcooa P, Bengal. 

I, tuld a *’ ’ ■ ?, Bengal. 
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PANICUM FRUMKNIfACBUH 

Vj$^d 3 K)calamu 8 strictus^ ^ Bengftl. . , 

-yBainbusa aruneUnacea, WtUd.^ Mountains of India. 
„ spinosa, JRojcA, Bengal. 

nana, Iloxh.r China. 

,, gigantea, WM,^ Burmah. 

Centotheca lappacea, Dc«w., Coromandel. 

Voigt. See Graminaceae, Grasses. 

PANIC ASTRELLO, It., Millet. 

V PANICHI-KAI MARAM, Tam. Embry- 
. opteris glutinifera, Roxh. Diospyros glutinosa. 
This tree grows in Ceylon and Travancore, from 
thirty to sixty feet high, and ten to twenty-four 
inches in diameter. In Ceylon, it grows tall 
and straight ; in Travancore it is not more than 
twenty feet high, and is curved. It produces 
a^^ihiit which resembles externally the small 
russet apple ; when pressed it yields a very 
glutinous juice, which is used as a substitute 
for glue; and may be considered in that 
country as very superior to glue for the use of 
jmners. In Ceylon, this tree is converted into 
toasts, yards, &c., for country vessels ; and the 
native carpenters consider it the best sort of all 
the jungle woods for that purpose hdye^ on 
the Timber of Ceylon. 

PANICKEA. Elephant hunters at Eraoor 
in Ceylon, who snare them with a noosed' rope. 
They are mahomedans. — Tennent. 

PANICLED ACACIA, Eng. Acacia leuco- 
phlssa, Willcl. 

PANICUM, the millet genus of grasses of 
the order Panicacege. The genera Eragrostris, 
.Panicum, Pennisetum, Poa, Rotbollia, Saccha- 
rum, and Vilfa, are the grasses ot the Doab. 
Through almost all Arabia, species of Panicum 
or Scirpus are used for covering the roofs 
of the houses. These slender coverings are 
sufficient in countries where rains are unfre- 
quent. — Birdwood qmting lUyle\ Niehuhr^s 
TrdvelSy Vol. ii, p. 34. 

PANICUM COMMUTATUM, J!^ees. 

Panicum ciliare, Roxh, 

MakUTwjalee, Hind. I ClionggaU gaddi, Tbi.. 

Cbanffali gaddi, Tht.. | 

PANICUM COLONUM. 

Shama, Htni). 

PANICUM DACTYLON, Lima., Baxh., syn. 
of Cynodon dactylon, Pers, 

PANICUM FLAVIDUM, W. 

Burti of Poonah. 

PANICUM FEUMENTACEUM, Boxh. 

Hind., rRus. 
San.s. 
SiNDU. 


PANICUM ITALICUM, 

Setaria italics, jBeouv. | Pennisetum italicuin,i^:Br. 
Ookhn, Ar. ' Shall ;PiDgi, \a 8 ii! 

Kangni;Kiinjoo;BEN.,HiND. Tenna, Maikal 

Navanay, Can. Navaria? 

Salan ; Kauni ; Ghenab. Arzun ; Gal, 

Shaloo ; „ Prayiogoo ; Kungoo, Sans 

Kalla, Duk. Kerang, 

Tialian millot, Kn«. Kora-kang, 

Kang, irV’A. Tanalial, 

Kora : Kala-kangni, Hind. Kusht ; Shak of Sutlej. 
Beertia ? Kakoori ? „ I’onnay, 

Cliiurr ; Kher, Jhei.um. Koraloo ? Kora, Tkl 


Uhanut, 
Kathlee, 
Banwa, 
Damra-shama, 
Soak, 


Beno. 

Hex. 

Hind. 


Kanoba. 


Bajri, 
Phyamaka, 
Saou, 
Shamoola, 
Bonta shama, 


Ted. 


A wholesome and nourishing grain, an article 
of diet of the lower classes. There are several 
varieties of it, which yield from 60 to 60 fold ; 
it ddightB in a light, tolerably dry, rich soil ; 
rim same ground yields two crops between the 
fiijv^of the rains in June, July, and the end 
rf-Jannaiy. in the Circars, but only one crop 
inll^ northern provinces. 
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This Indian millet is grown in Europe. Seeds 
small, roundish, straw-coloured ; pericarp brittle, 
with a round and partially pellucid grain, 
alimentary, but gives a heavy, disagreeable 
bread. The grain is however prized by tlie na- • 
tives of India, who make cakes of it and also pre- 
pare it as porridge. For the purposes of pastry it 
is very little inlerior to wheat, and when boiled 
with milk, forms a light and pleasant meal for 
invalids. It is grown in abundance in the 
southern part of Europe, particularly in Portu- 
gal, where it is termed Mitho Painco. It is 
rarely grown in the Punjab plains, but is com- 
monly cultivated in the Himalaya, occasionally 
up to 6,500 feet. — C/Shaughnessyy y>. 637; 
AinsUe, p^ 220 ; Dr. J. L. BtewarVs, Punjab 
Plfuits^ p, 259. 

PANICUM HELOPUS. 

Jsilgantee, Htnd. 

PANICUM JUMKNTOSUM or Guinea 
grass, has been cultivated to a considerable 
extent in India and Ceylon, with more or less 
success according to the care and attention 
bestowed on it. When well-manured and kept 
clear of wxeds it grows luxuriantly and admits 
of being cut every six ^veeks or two months. 
A small patch, near Colombo, which, begin- 
ning with about three-quarters of an acre, wiis 
gradually extended to about an acre and a 
half, for seven or eight years, supplied 3 or 
4 milch cows, and from 5 to 7 horses conti- 
nually with all the grass required for their 
consumption and latterly left a surplus which 
was dried for bedding and hay. When first 
planted it frequently attains a height of even 9 
feet, and a stalk taken promiscuously from a 
small patch planted in Combaconum measured 
10 leet 4.^ in length, but when cut two of three 
times it grows thicker but not so high. It id 
exceedingly excellent feeding for horses and 
cattle, and is generally preferred by them to 
the ordinary country grass, tlifcugh horses 
which are hard-worked seem to prefer the 
dry grass roots supplied by the grass-cutters* 
It should not be given to cattle fresh but 
the supply for one day should be cut the day 
previous, and it should not be cut too close to 
the ground, but the stalk ought to be left 7 to 
9 inches h^h. It is a good plan to move the 
ground between the roots every time the grass 
is cut, and the ground should be heavily mar 
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u^jyed after ev€ry three or four cuttings. It is 
very hardy and may be easily propagated. It 
requires abundant moisture but will not live in 
a soil which is at all marshy. It answers best 
planted in small tufts 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet 
apart, which rapidly spread into stools from 6 
inches to 1 foot in diameter. — Sjrn/s Siujges- 
tions ])• 15 ; Caldwell^ in Litteris. See 
Graininnceaj, Grasses. 

PANICUM MILTACEUM, Roxh., WiUde. 


pAmpbt. 

PANICUM SETIGEBUM. 

Bura galgantee, lliND. 

PANIERE, It. Baskets. 

PANIJALA, Hind. Flacourtia cataphracta* 
PANI-JIKA, Maleal. Einbryopteris glutini- 
fera, Roxh, 

PANI-KI-SHLrMBALI,.DtJK. Vitex triiblia, 
Limi. 

PANI KUTTA, Dttk. water dog, Lutra nair^ 
F. Cuv, 


Cheena, JBbno., IItnd. Choonwa, Kasii. 

Chumy, 'Psed/e of Ladak. 

Anne, Clioence, Cubnais. Arz»in, Pkrs. 

gjilan, » Shamaka, San.s. 

WarpH; Shaioakli, Duk. Uruio; Veohib, licda, „ 
Common millet, Kno. Had of butloj. 

Kogros, Gr. of Ifesiod, Varii"u, Tam. 

Diosc. Hix^poc. Varaga; Varagalu, Tkl. 
Savee, Chcena-wari, Samalu, „ 

Cheerm-ghas, 

A well known species of Millet, oultivalecl in 
the south cJf Europe and in troxdcal countries. 
Two varieties are well known, one brown, the 
other yellow-coloured. It is imported into Brilain 
iVoin the Mediterranean chiefly for feeding 
fxmltry, but forming in the south of Europe 
as w'ell as in India a portion of the fiKxl 
of tlie inhabitants. In the latter country it is 
cultiviitcd in the cold weather with wheat and 
harlcy, and the only one of the small grains 
that is so at the cold season of the year. 

It is imported into England from Salonica 
and Kafla, for feeding cage-birds, and when 
husked, is used as food in puddings. It is 
found in the Sutlej valley bctw'ceii Raiuinir 
and Siingiiam at an elevation of 0,000 to 9,000 
feet. Ill the middle regions it is one of the 
chief cro|)s. — Dr. J. L. Stewart ; ChyltAiru^s 
Panjah Report, p. 00 ; Ainslie Mat. Indica. 
PANICUM MILIARE, T^tm. 

Kungoo, Hind. Nella-slnima, I'el. 

Kutkuo of Midtun. iShatnaloo, 

This is cultivated in Euroxic and S. Asia 
seeds oval, slightly compressed, brilliant, about 
a line in length ; bark or enveloxje blackish, 
brown or fair ; parenchyrne, white or sweet 
taste, in the peninsula t)f India, is generally cul- 
tivated on an elevated rich soil : the seed is one 
ol the sorts of dry or small grain which forms 
an article of diet of* the hindoos, who inhabit 
the liigher lands, and cattle are fond of the 
s^traw. Alimentary, but the pericarp is very 
dilficnltly separated Irom the grain ; chiefly 
tised in a kinil of grued or bouillie. Does not 
appear to be common in the Punjab, but Edge- 
''^orth mentions it at Multan. — O'SJiaurfhnessif, 
Ptngal Dispensattivff, p. (537- 
PANICUM SEMIVERTICILLATUM, Rott. 

hupta. Hind. | Koodraywali chamy, Tam. 

This grain is inferior to several of those 
hitherto mentioned and is eaten by the poor 
P^ple in the districts in which it is cultivated ; 
such as Coimbatore, and other dry grain coun- 
hies.— p. 219. j 
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PANI LUTA, Beno. Pongamia iiliginosa. 

PANIMAR, Hind. Land injured by inun* 
datiou or drainage floods. 

PANINI, a Sanscrit grammarian, said to 
have belonged to the third century b.c. 360. 
He is the most celebrated of those grammarians 
whose sutras have come down to us, though he 
himself tells us of many wdio preceded him. 
His is the most ancient of all the Sanscrit 
grammars. He founded the i>resent system of 
Sanscrit. lie lived d.c. 350. — Bunsen^ Vbh 
iii, p. .5(55. 

PANIDMIUM, says Herodotus, is a sacred 
place on Mycalc, situate towards the norths 
which, by the universal consent of the loiiians, 
is consecrated to the Heliconian Neptune. My- 
cale is a promontory projecting itself towards 
Samos. Dn this mountain the lonians assem- 
ble from their different cities, to celebrate the 
Panionia. A bull was usually offered in sacri- 
fice to Neptune, and if he bellowed during the 
performance of the rite, it was accounted an 
auspicious omen, as such a sound, resembling 
the roaring of the sea, was held to be particu- 
larly acceptable to the ocean-king . — MilneFs 
Seven Churches of Asia, pp. 76-77. 

PANI-PHAL, Hind. Trapa bispinosa, Roxhm 
Two spined water caltrops. 

ILINIPUT in L. 29^^ 23^ ; Long. 76° 59/ in 
Hindostan, 78 miles N. W. of D^lhi, is 936 feet 
above the sea. Paniput was described by 
Jacquemont as the largest town he had seen in . 
Northern India except Delhi. It is well knowi^ 
as the scene of four famous battles. It is suppose^ 
to be the site on wdiich the Kuru and PandU 
cliiefs contended for their lands, about 1,^0 
yeai*s before the Christian era when the dcci/ive 
battle, known as tlie Kuru-kslictra, vrasft^ght 
between the Kaurava and Fandava, and has 
thrice since then been made the batlle-^ld on 
which contests have been held, for sup^miicy 
over India. Tlic emperor Babers fiftlUnd last 
expedition, was into India, in 1525/1526,? 
when, with an army of 12,000 mei/led from 
Cabul, he encountered and complct^ defeated 
the emperor Ibrahim Klian, Lodi, f Paneeput, 
and in May, Delhi yielded to bin/ without re- 
sistance, and he soon after redact to lijs power 
all the provinces of the empire. /The emper^ 
Akbar, grandson of Baber and m of Hamayuj 
had to defend his claim to Ind^^-gainst Hen 
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PANlTSJlCSt MABAM. 

3 the hindoo general of Sultan Adili. Ilemu 
' Clearing of the death of Hainayun advanced 
with 100,000 men against Akbar who at Panee- 
put met Hemu completely defeated him and 
took him prisoner, and while bleeding from his 
wounds in Akbar’s tent, Babram struck off the 
captives head. This, the third great battle at 
this place, was fought in Akbar’s presence by his 
general Bahram Khan against Heinu, a hindoo 
general, and the last representative of the 
House of Sur. The fourth decisive battle here, 
was fought in 1761, when Ahmed, the Abdalla, 
king of Cabul, inflicted a crusliing blow on the 
Mahrattas, which indirec-tly don red the way 
for the establishment of British suprciuacy. 
The Mabratta army at one time estimated at 
500,000, lay entrenched for many weeks, during 
which pestilence and famine nduced their num- 
bers, and at length when battle was given they 
. were utterly overthrown. In the preceding 
operations and in the battle, their Joss was esti- 
mated at 400,000 peoi)le, and it was their first 
great chock in their career of conquest. — Cal. 
Rev. Jan. 1871 ; Malcolm^ Central lufJia, 
Vol. i, p. 59 ; iVlteelerA JHat. of Jndia^ p. 275 ; 
RennelVs Memoir^ pp. 68-9 ; Asiatic Researelies^ 
London^ Fifth Edition^ p. 91 ; Pottimjers Tra- 
vels ; Beloochistan and Eind, p. 2SB. 

PANIAYALA, Beng., Hind. Flacourtia 
cataphracta. 

PANICHAVAN, from pany, work. 

PANICLKD ACACIA, see Acacia. 

PANIR, Guz., lIiND., Malay., Peks. Cheese, 
Panir-gar a cheese maker. 

PANIR, IIiNiJ. Withania coagidans. Its 
berries are u»sed to curdle milk, &e. The sell- 
ing price, 12 to 14 seers per rupee. The shrub 
is called akri. The berries are used medicinally, 
also to curdle milk, and given to horses. Tt is 
a small shrub with light-coloured leathery 
leaves, which is common west of the Indus and 
, along the Salt Range (to 4,500 feet), and 
\occurs in the southern Punjab, generally near 
bouses or fields, seldom in the real desert. Hie 
^ffghans use it for curdling milk to make 
cieese, whence its Persian name panirbad. 
Tre seeds arc considered stomatdiic about 
;Pe4iawar, and they probably possess ancKlync 
or B^ative properties. In home practice they 
are Jven to children for colic, are used in vete- 
rinarj medicine, and are sold in most bazaars. 
.Honigiprger states that the bitter leaves of this 
plant aie given as a febrifuge by the I-ohani. — 
Powell ;Stetaart, 

PANIX-BAD, Pers. Withania coagulans, 
— Dun. j 

PANIR/K of Trans.-Indus. Malva parvi- 
Yolia, Linn. 

V PANITSJ0AMARAM,Maleal. Embryop- 
%ris glutinifcy 


j’ PANI WARROOGOO, Ta*. 

j pilosum 

PANJ, Pbb 8. Five^ Panjah, Hwb., the ex- 
tended hand carried on a pole in the moharrun.' 

PANJA, Tam., Tbl. Soil. 

PANJAH, Bvkm. Terminalia violate. 

PANJAL, see Pir-paiijal Range, mountaitw 

PAN JAMBUL, Mahr. Jambc«a salkifoC 

I’ANJAM, Tef,. a class of cotton cloths 
manufactured in the Houth of India. 

PANJ ANGUSirr, Hind. Boucerosia an- 
cheri ; Nigand panw, Hind., is Ocimum basili- 
cum ; Gorakh panw, Hind., is Convolvulus 
pluricaidis, Hcliotropium brevi folium. 

PANJ ALI, Hind. Tlie yoke of a nloudi 

PANJAY TANOBA, a class of slaves ’in 
Coi^rg. 

PANJKRA, Hind., M.\hr, Erythrina indica. 

PANJGIIITR, a western section of Bcloo- 
chistan. See Kelat. 

PAN JAM — ? the gum of the Embryopteri.s 
[ glutinifera, used for paying boats, &c. — Sim- 
moiuCs Diet. 

PANJ], AM . Cotton . 

PANJI RAIL Hind. Erythrina indica. — Lam. 

PANJRA or Panjur river, passes the station 
of Dhoolia. 

PANJSHAllR, a populous valley which 
affords a communication with Badakshan. It 
contains silver ininos, which were worked by 
Abul Fazl. Silver and other metals it is believed 
abound in the secondary hills of the Caucasus. 

PANJ-TAN, five holy persons of tlie sliiah 
mahomedaris, IMahomed, Ali, Fatimah, Husan 
and Ilus.sain. 

PANJAKOp, Hind. An arrnlot, made of 
gold, silver, crystal, or shell, <Scc. — Simmomrs 
Dictionan/, see Bangles. 

PANK A. The Ganda or Panka sect of hin- 
doos, arc Kibirpanthi or followers of Kabir, who 
is said to have appeared in the weaver caste, 
ill the same country and at the same time, as 
Rai Diis, both being disciples of Karnanand, and 
their doctrines being similar in many respects. 
Tliey cultivate tlui land, but they are not 
generally esteemed as cultivators, while the few 
village.s they liold as landholders are miserable 
in the extreme. 

P A N-K AK ROO L, Beng. Aspidium unituni. 

PANKALANG KOTA, see Jakun. 

PANKHA, Hind. A fan. 

PAN KEE BEERA, Hind. Betel leaf parcel. 

PAN KI HURRAY BANTNA, a ceremony. 

PAN-KI-JAR, Duk. Alpinia galanga, Sw«. 
Galangal. 

PAN-KOOSHEE, Beng. Phyllanthus mul- 
tiflorus. 

PANK KROOL, Beng. Aspidium. 

PANKTI-PAVANA. This term, render- 
ed, taking precedence at festivals, means the 
purifier of the row, or range, or assentWy- 
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is, Jag&ddhfura saya, in the place where 
there is food, or, in other words, they were Agra- 
bhojiiiah, the first-served at fpaat. He also 
Quotes a text, without mentioning his authority, 
to show that the term implies a brahman who 
has read the Yajur, Sam a, and Atharva-Vedas, 
and the word is similarly explained by Menu, 
JII. 184. — Hind. Th.y Voh ii., p. 11. 

* PAN-LOUN, BtTRM. In Tavoy, a close grain- 
ed red wood : used for building. — Dr. Wallich. 

PAN MU HO RI, seeds of Foeniculuin panmo- 
riiini. — Sbh Phur, 

PAN MURICH,Bexq. Polygonum flaccidum. 

PANNA, Hind. An emerald. 

PANNA, a range of hills in Bundelcund, 
south of the Bindyachal plateau. Average 
elevation between Kuttay Pass and I^hargaon, 
1,050 feet. Elevation between Lohargaon and 
the foot of the hills near Patteriya, about 1,200 
feet. Summit an undulating platform, about 
ten miles wide. Where deep ravines allow 
examination, an enormously thick bed of 
sandstone is found with primary rock superin- 
cumbent, itself overlaid by volcanic rocks. See 
Bandair Hills. 

PAN N AG A L, snake charmers in the Deva- 
loka. 

PANNA MAKAM, Tam. Palmyra tree. 
Rorassus fiabelliforinis. 

PANNAM KALANGOO, Tam. The first 
shoot from the planted palmyra nut, the germ 
of the future tree. The people of southern 
India and Ceylon have for many hundred 
years been in the habit of eating this. It is 
about the size of a common carrot though 
nearly white. It forms a great article of food 
among the natives for several months in the 
year ; but Europeans dislike it from its being 
very bitter. Recent experiments have proved 
that a farina superior to arrowroot can be 
obtained trom it, prepared in the same way, and 
100 roots costing 2jd, yield one and a half to 
two pounds of the flour. — In Madras, 1 00 cost 
IJd. Simmonds* Comml. Products, p. 376. 

PANNAM OLI, Tam. Leaves ol the pal- 
myra tree, prepared for writing on. 

PANNAM PALLAM, Tam. Fruit of the 
Rorassus flabelliformis. 

PANNAM KHALLOO, Tam. Toddy or 
palm wine of the Borassus flabelliformis. 

PANNAS, Hind. Artocarpus integrifolia, L. 

PAN-NA-THA, Burm. Laurus nitida, McC, 

PANNAY KEERAY, Tam. Celosia albida, 

PANNAY, MEERS CABUNDOO— ? Cinna- 
ttton. 

PANNAY VELLUM, Tajc, Sugar. See 
flabelliformis. 

PANNEH DODANG, SnroH. Orange. 

PANNEEE KA PHOOL, Dto. Panneer 
Vaic., Tn. Gnettarda speciosa, Zdnn. 
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PANNEI, Tam. Borassus flabelliformis^ X. 
PANNI, Hind. Anatherum nmricaturii, 
also Cymbopogon iwarancusa. 

PANNI, Hind. Slips of leather for guilding; 
also the confectioners cullender or strainer. ’ 
PANNI, A servile caste of Malabar. Tlie 
Panniar of Malabar are agricultural slaves. 

- PANNIGAR, Hind. A leathor gilder. 

PANNIR MAR AM, Tam. Gnettarda spe-^; 
ciosa, Xmu., lihecde. ; Hoa;h. ; W. cj* A. W. le. 

PANNIRU CHETTU, Tel. Gnettarda sp^ 
ciosa, Linn. ; lUieede ; Roxh. ; IV. A. 
PANNO DE LINIIO, Port. Linen. 

PANO DE ALGODAO, Port. Calico. 
PANOLIA ACUTICORNIS, Gray. 

P. eldii, Gray. I Cervus lyratus, Schm%m • 

Cervus frontali, McClel. eldii, CaLJ. N.H. 

Husa lyratus, &chim. j 


Sangnai, Hind. | Sangrai, Hxnd. 

PANONG, see India. 

PANOON, a large tree of Lucknow, grows 
spontaneously in the Taraeo ; its timber is used 
for beams, &c. — Cal. Cat, Kv. 1862. 


PAN-OOTHANA, Hind., a ceremony. 
PANOILEA. 


PANORAMA. Panoramic representations of 
holy places are common in India in the form of 
long rolls fixed against a wall in compartments. 
Scenes from the Mahabharat and Kaniayana, 
in illuminated and embellished portable scrolls, 
are very frequent. It is common, also, in the 
western provinces of India to meet with a kind ^ 
of fresco-painting upon the walls of gardens, or 
enclosures of tanks, representing mythological 
or historical subjects. 

PAN-i^PATRA, Hind., a cup, often seen figured 
in the hand of the goddess Devi, or Bhavani, for 
the purpose it is said of receiving the blood of 
victims. 

PANRI, Hind. Stalk of the pan leaf; also 
shreds of the leaves dried. i 

PANRI, Hind. Leaves of a small plant import- 
ed from Bombay, considered refrigerant and to 
promote digestion : are sweet-scented and used 
by attars ; one seer costs one and a half rupee. 
—Genl. Med. Top., 149. 

PANIRU PUVVU, Tel. Gnettarda speciosa, 
L. — R., i, 686. 

PANSAL, see Pir Panjal Range. 

PANSARI, Hind. A drug-vendor. 

PAN-SA-YEIH, Burm. Ixoracoccinea, Linn. 

PANSEE, a mahomedan tribe or sect in 
Yunnan, who about a. d. 1S62, rebelled 
against the Chinese dominion. The Pansee, 
most likely the oppressed at first, got into 
a quarrel resulting in bloodshed with their 
numerous fellow-subjects, fled in large num- 
bers to the jungles, and commenced a dacoi- 
ty war on the Chinese towns and vil- 
lages. The mahomedans all held ^ together, 
and attracted as many to their side as 
prospect of booty would tempt, ab 
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conquered place, to the unrestraified pU- PANSY, Viola ti^lor* B^eartsease/may be 
'K; Jage of Iheir forces. In a. n. 1863 their own raised from seed sown at the commencement of 

numbers were small, not over twenty thousand, the rains, but will hardly repay the trouble, 

; but their forces soon rose to two or three hundred Jaffrey, 

( * thousand, among whom were Chinese, Shans PANTALEON, a Bactrian ruler, b,c. 17o 
and a few Ka-khyen. Any place that resisted See Greeks of Asia. 

after taking, the old and the adults were slain PANT ALU, Tkl. From f audit, a school- 

wholesale, the young men made musselmans master. 

or slaves, the young women only had death PANT ASOK, in Kashmir, founded by Asoka ^ 

exchanged for the harem. The whole of Yunnan PANTHA, a religious sect. See Pansee. 

fell in their hands, and the Shan states belong- PAN-THAY, a mahomedan race who govern 

ing to it accepted their suzerainty, but they at Momin, 90 miles from Bamo, in Shan and 
exasperated their Shan subjects into open hosti- Cluuese territory. 

Uty. Their head, or king, was called Tuwinsin and PAN THEET YA, also Let touk, Bran? 

. resided at Tali. The Ayebcing Bochup was the Vateria roxbiirghiana, WiylU, In Tavoy, a 

^ deneral and Commissioner in 1863, he con- good, white, rough w'ood ; useful for boat- 
duoted hostilities against an army of Chinese building, — Dr. Wallich. 

' under Leesitagli, or Lioguanhan in the Naloo- PANTHEISM. See Siva, 

kan mountains, between Mainla or Kaingai PANTHEISTIC VEDANTA, see Vedas, 

and . the Pansee post Mopoo, two days from PANTHER, Leopard or pard of the E. 

iiomiru. The Commissioner of Momiru was Indies. Felis pardiis, lAnn. See Felidae. 

: jSophusyanjin. The Pansee seem the Panthay PANTHEUM MYTIIICUM, see Saraawati. 
tribe. PAN-THEY-YA, Bukm. Vateria lanceolata, 

PANSELA, SiNOH. The dwellings of the McClelland. 
buddhist priests in Ceylon. PANTni,^the follower of a religious sect. 

PANSERI from five, and scr, a weight of PAN-lHll-YA, Burm. Vateria lanceolata, 
five seei^a ^^cGlelland. 

PANSH-AGNI, Hind., in hind^ism, five PANTHOLOPS IIODGSONII. The sous or 
fires : that is, one towards each cardinal point, Tibetan antelope, rarely comes so far south as 
close to the devotee, and the sun, on which he Tooskee lake, its favourite haunts are among 
constantly looks, over his head ; standing with the lofty ranges northwards, it is met with in 
uplifted arm, without aid or support, day and herds. It has two slit-like openings in the 
night, feeding on air, immovable on his right groin, Ibrining pouches of a size capable of 
toe, upon the afflicted earth, &c. containing the clenched fist. They are strange 

PAN SHEET, Bubm. Impatiens balsamina, appendages, and like the infra-orbital openings 
lAnn, their uses seem by no means apparent. — Adams. 

PAN-SHIOOLI, Beno. Phyllanthus multi- PANTIANG, Lkpcti. Pandion haliaetus, L. 
florus. PAN-TORASI, Bkng. (Enanthe stolonifiera. 

PANSIRA, Hind. Wendlandia exserta. PANTOR ISLAND, is about 27 miles long, 

PAN SOOPAREE, Hind., from pan, betel and of considerable height. Its N. E. point is 
leaf, and sooparee, areca nut. In India, the in lat. 8® 10' S., and long. 124® 15' E.— 
handing round of these to visitors, is a cere- Horshurgh. 

monial equivalent to the English custom of PANT UN, Mala.t. Four lines of poetry, 

cake and wine. On taking leave, the cere- See Ber Beit. 

monial is various. With the nabobs of the PANUBUR, in the Aru islands, is a basket* 
Carnatic, at whose court the editor was for some measure what may contain half a picul, 
years Political Agent, the nabob would put a PANUMBIA MARUM or Vunny marum, 
little atr on the visitor’s handkercliief, then Tam. Prosopis spicigera. 
sprinkle it with rose water ; then present a rose PANWAR, Hind. • Cassia tora. 

bouquet ; then a “bheri”of pansupari; and, PANYALA, Beng., of Behar, the small 

suspending a garland of jasmine round the neck, leaves and shoots of the Flacourtia cataphracts, 
diook hands and dismissed the visitor. At the which resemble rhubarb in fiavour, and are 
palaces, in Hyderabad, of the nobles Vikar-ul- used as gentle astringents . — SimmonAPs Did. 
Umra, Shams-ul-Umra and Sir Salar-Jung, the PAN- YEN, Bubm. Andropogon muricatuim 
host accompanied the guest to the door and Betz. 

then presented one or more little phials with PA-NYOUNG, Bnitu. Ficus indica, Xisa* 

^ rose attar. See Betel. PAO, Lbpcha. This is a large bamboo* 

PANSWAH, or Panshway, Hind. A small prevailing plant near the base of the SiklOT 
: attached to a budgerow, used on the Ganges valleys; it^ attains a height of 40 to 60 

Hooghly rivers, with an awning of matting feet, and the culms average in tfai dm^ 
the atem. See Boat. the human thigh ; it is unarmedt deepgi^’ 
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(jf porpliah and uaed as lai^ water ressels. 
Besides this, there are nearly a dozen kinds 
of bamboo known to the Lepcha. Two species 
of hill bamboo, “ Payong” and “ Praong” of the 
Lepcha, replace the “ Pao” of the foot of the 
hills. The former flowers abundantly, the 
culms, 20 feet high, being wholly a diffuse 
•panicle of inflorescence. The Praong” bears 
a round head of flowers at the apex of the 
lofty branches. 

PAO, liiND. A quarter ; paola, quarter of a 
rupee. 

PAONA or Pona a quarter : when placed 
before another number, as pon do, or pona-tin it 
means a quarter less two or three, ue, 1| or 2|. 

PAO-D’ AGILA, also Pao-d’ aguila. Eagle 
wood. 

PAO DE BRASIL also Pao de rainha, Port. 
Brazil wood. 

PAO DA RAINHA. Brazil wood. See 
Ccesalinnia. 

PAO ])E R(3SAI)A, Port. Rose wood. 

PAO DOCI, Port. Liquorice root. 

PAO-ItO, Biiot. Cuon rutilans. 

PAO-KIA, Chin., takers of a census. The 
official word used in the Chinese census is yeii- 
Im, literally fires-doors. Persons called Pao- 
kia, or “ chiefs of ten fires,” • arc appointed to 
collect the numbers of their tithing. — Chine 
Moderiu,p, 187, i*n Yule Cathay^ VolA^p, 117- 

PAOO'rEE, a kind of lamp. 

PAOON MINUT or Paoon rnayz. Hind., the 
measuring for the wedding garments. 

PAON, or Panu Hinii. A foot. 

PA-ON, see India. 

PAOPA-DOUNG, an isolated mountain in 
Burmah, which the Burmese regard with some 
superstitious dread. They say it is impossible 
to ascend it, and describe it as the dwelling 
place of Nats and Bilus. — Yule, p, 27. 

PAOREE, itself is 5,238 feet above the level 
of the sea. Serinuggur, the capital of Kiish- 
mir being in a valley, is found to be not more 
thau 1,708 feet, if ascertained by contempo- 
raneous observations at Paoree, but 1,834 feet 
if compared with the barometer at Calcutta. 

PAPA, Max. AY. Carica papaya. 

PAPAS, Pers. Solanum tuberosum, W, 

PAPAIA, Berq., Hind. Carica papaya, L, 

PAPALI PANDU, Tel. Carica papaya. 

PAPiiN, Tam. Papati, fern. Tam. A com- 
nion term amongst the Dravidian peojile for a 
orahman, Papan being the man and Papati a 
orahmini. See Par-pan. 

PAPAR, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

PAPAR, Hind. Euonymus fimbrlata also 
hamiltonii. 

PAPAR, Hind. A kind of biscuits. Papar- 
8®** a maker of the papar. This is the Pap- 
P®^in of the English. 

PAPARA BUDAMA or Verri puchcha, Tel. 
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Gitnillus colocynthis, Sehrad . — W. A/ Tt if 
the Verri puchcha and Ete puchcha. 

PAPARA PULIA MARUM, Tam. Adaa- 
sonia digitata, Linn. 

PAPATA or Telia papata, Tbl^ Paveh^ / 
indica, L . — W. and A. 1323 — JV. Ic. 148-r^ i’ 
Ixora pavetta. jR. i, 385. — Bheede^ v. 10. 

PAPAT KALAM, Hind. Viburnum cotini-^ ' 
folium. 

PAPAVERACE^, Juss. The poppy tribe of 
plants : they are annual or perennial herbs, 
rarely under-shrubs, with a milky juices' 
The total amount of species is G6, of which 
28 have been found in Europe ; 7 in the 
Levant ; 9 in N. America ; 5 in Mexico ; 

5 in India ; 3 in Persia ; 2 in Siberia ; 2 
in N. Africa ; 3 in China and Japan ; 1 
in N. Holland; and 1 in S. Africa. Most 
of them are annuals, 21 perennials and chiefly 
mountainous, and 2 shrubby, of the five 
Indian species, two belong to Papaver, and 
three to Meconopsis. One of the latter, M. 
nepalensis, DO., especially its root, is accord-* 
ing to D. Don, {PI. FI. Nep., p, 98,) very poison- 
ous. The other genera are : 1 Argcmoile ; 

1 Romeria ; 1 Glaucium ; 2 Chelidonium ; 2 
Chrysis. The most famed of these is the poppy, 
Papaver somniferum, from which opium is pro- 
duced, its seeds are used in sweetmeats, its 
capsules used in fomentation and its pure and 
sweet oil is used in cooking and for lamps : an 
excellent lamp oil is also obtainable from the 
seeds of the Argemone mexicana. The E. Indian 
genera and species may be thus shown — 

Papaver somniferum, X., Morea, Egypt, E. Indies. 
var. (a) album. 

(6) nigrum. 

„ persicum, LimlL, Persia. 

„ amceniim, Lindl., N. India. 

„ glabruin, Doyle, Himalaya. 

Argemone mexicana, Linn., all lud^ 

PAPAVER CROCCEUM. This species^ 
which is almost always variegated, is sown only 
as a border flower, for its large and handsome 
appearance. The scent is anything but agree- 
able. The seed should be sown where the 
plants are to remain, and six inches, the least 
space, allowed between each plant. They do 
not bear transplanting. The common cultivat- 
ed species, from the capsule of which opium is 
procured, is of various colours, and sown 
in beds, has a very pleasing effect. The seed 
(khash-khash) is commonly used by natives in . 
confectionery having the taste of sweet almonds. 

It is propagated by seed only. — Diddell. 

PAPAVER KIKE AS, the corn poppy, is 
an unimportant species found in gardens in 
upper India. The petals are of a beaudfol 
red colour, and are used to colour a syrup, 
Syrupus rhoaeados of the English pharmacopc^; 
no active or narcotic principle has been f 
in this species. — C^Shawjhncssy^ p. 171/ 
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3PAP AVER SOMNIFERUM, Lhin. 

^mr. (a) with black seed, mr (b) with white seed. 

;Khash kasb abiaz, An. Banga^-pion, Bunga 
Pasto, Bexo. madat, Mail4T. 

Kliiiskushy Duk. Khash-khash, kunar, Pers. 

Poppy, Garden poppy Exo Choaa, Sans, 

Mukon, Gn. Kasakasa, Tam., Tex.. 

Koknar ; Po»t, Hind. 

This very important X)lant is a native of the 
south of Europe and Asia Minor, and is now 
naturalized by cultivation in India. It appears 
to have been one of the early cultivated plants, 
as Homer is thought to allude to it as growing 
in gardens. Hippocrates mentions two kinds, 
the black and white poppy, so the Arabs and 

: Persians distinguish the khushhash abiaz or 
white, from the khuskliash as wad, or black 
poppy. . It was early cultivated, as it still is, in 
JEfiKfpt, also .ill India, Persia, iVsia Minor, as 
well as in some parts of Europe. The garden 
poppy is probably a native of Persia. It has, 
however, been so long grown in gardens in 
VArious parts, that it is sometimes found appa- 
rently wild, especially in the southern parts of 
Europe. There are two distinct varieties, which, 
by some botanists, are considered to be distinct 
species : the dark, the red-flowcrcil, and black- 
seeded is culled by Gmelin, P. sornniferum ; and 
the white flowered with white seeds, P. otfici- 
nale. The latter is characterised as having an 
ovate globose capsule ; foramina under the 
stigma, either none or obliterated ; peduncles 
solitary. The former (P. sornniferum) has 
globose capsules, opening by foramina under 
the stigma ; seed black ; peduncles many. 
The flowers arc usually red of dilfereut tints, 
though sometimes white. Dr. Royle states that 
he has seen only the white-flowered variety in 
the plains of India, and the red-flowered in the 
Himalaya, and both cultivated tor the sake of 
the opium. The poppy is cultivated in many 
parts of Europe on account of its seeds, which 
yield a bland oil much esteemed in France ; 
and in England chiefly ou account of the cap- 
sules, which are used medicinally. It is ex- 
tensively cultivated in Turkey aud Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Persia, and India, on account of its 
inspissated juice, the opium of commerce, 
though this is occasionally prepared also in 
Europe. The cultivation of the popx^y is very 
simple, though the weeding requires care, and 
the plants must not be crowded too much 
together. They are carefully watered and 
manured, the watering being more copious as 
the period of flowering approaches, and until 
the capsules are half-grown. The capsules 
arc employed in medicine for the preparation 
of asedivtive decoction and syrup, much used 


opium ; for medicinal purposes thoM damld be 
rejected which are marked with longitudinal 
and parallel cuts resulting from the extraction 
of opium. An infusion ^ poppy heads in cold 
water should strike a red odour with per- 
muriate of* iron; 

oiL — ‘The seeds of the poppy yield 
by expression 56 per 100 of a bland and very ^ 
valuable oil, of a pale golden colour, fluid to 
within 10 degrees of the freezingpoint of water 
Sp. Gr. 939 ; it dries easily, is inodorous, of 
agreeable flavour, is jxirtially soluble (8 in 1 ,000 ) 
in alcohol, dissolves the oxides ol* lead. The 
mass from which the seed is expre.sscd is found 
to be extremely nutritious to cattle ; for all 
pliarmaceutical purposes, this oil is equal to 
that of the olive, empldyed in European phar- 
macy, and accordingly recommended in Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s Ibriniila^ for hospital use. The 
natives consider the white as articles of food 
but the black are deemed more powerful, and 
are used in coughs and special diseases. 

Opium is a valuable remedy, and import- 
ant arti(‘le of commerce. It is most cxtei - 
si vely iwed by the natives especially in eye- 
diseases, in which it is cither applied with 
a pencil of antimony, or fixed ou the temple 
with ydastcr. Its- application in disease by Ku- 
ropeans, is considered a must valuable narcotic 
and anodyne. 

The poppy is ciiltivated throughout British 
India : it is grown in only two of the eight 
districts of Mysore, rviz., in thosti of Bangalore 
and Kolar. The quantity of opium manufactur- 
ed in the districts named above, during a period 
of II months (from April 1871 to February 
1872) is shown by the accounts to have 
been about 3(32 Mysore maunds of 24 lbs. 
each. Also in 1870-71, opium to the value 
of Rs. 44,400 was manufactured in the 
Nundidroog Division of Mysore and 80 candies 
of opium were exported. It is not known how 
many pounds a Mysore candy of opium con- 
tains, but two candies are in use in Bangalore, 
one of lbs. 500 and the other of lbs. 336-12-4, 
and it would seem to be the lbs. 500 w'eight 
that forms the opium candy. In west Berar, 
the poppy is largely grown in the Maiker, or, as 
it is now designated theBuldanab district. When 
the editor saw it growing between Maiker, 
Janiphal and Basscin, he examined the pro- 
cesses for making opium, in which the people 
were busily occupied and exhibited an exi>ert- 
ness betokening full experience. In 1870-71 > 
544 acres of land in the Buldanah district 
were under cultivation for opium. — Efng- 
O'ShaugJinessyy pp. 171-172 ; Pawell^s Jland^^ 


to^f children. They are devoid of odour ; of book^ Vol. i, p. 326. 

^ghtly bitter taste. If collected before the PAPAVERO, It. Poppy seed. 

" foute juice is removed, the capsules contain PAPAW TREE, the Garica papaya, the 

a^ucc portion of all the active principles of ! Bati of the Malays, is not the pa^P*^ 
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of the ]tfis 8 iasippi valley, Porcelia triloba, but Anciently, in China, banibcKnleaves iik^ 

18 the pawp^^ America and the West before a flame were used to write upon^ and 

Indies* Europeans call it papaya, from the this material still contributes largely to the 
l\)rtuguese papayo ; and by the Portuguese it manufacture of the finished article of the pre^^ 
was probably introduced into India. The fruit sent day. In the times of the Ts’in and Han 
reseuibles a melon in appearance, and often monarchs coloured threads of silk were used 
tastes no better than a good English turnip, to record events, and the Chinese written cha^ 
The fruit and leaves of the pa paw, or Muh- racter in constant use still retains the radical 
Kwa-tree melon, are eaten, after being cooked ; i for silk. In the reign of the Han emperor 
the Chinese are aware of the supposed intener- j Ho-ti, the bark of certain trees came into use, 
ating property of the cxbaJation from the leaves being boiled to a pulp, along with silk, old 
of this tree, and make use of tiiem sonielinies fishing-nets and henip-fil)res, to make a paper 
to soften the flesh of ancient hens and cocks by which came into general use. Then, as now, 
hanging the newly killed birds in the tree, or the materials etnploycHl varied greatly accord- 
bv feeding them upon the fruit beforehand- — ing to the h)cality. 1'he use of printing-blocks 
Sfason ; IVilliums' Middle Kingdotn^ p, 284. in China, in tlie sixth caMitury after Christ, led 
PAPAY, also Pepya, Hj-vn. Carica papaya. • to tlie extensive making of paper, in which the 
PAPAYAGEvlC, the papaw tribe of plants, are I Chinese have ever since continued to excel, 
natives of S. America, and comprise one genus j The delicacy of their best proof-paper forming 
and six species, of which one, the Carica papaya, I the original. “ India-proof of former days, 
is cultivated in India. | the elegance, cheapness and general use of their 

PAPAYA CARICA, 6rcTBr<n. Syn. of (.'arica j commonest stationary-materials are amongst 
papaya, Linn. | the most satisfactory proofs of a true civiliza-* 

PAPAYA VULGARIS, Lam. Syn. of Ca- 1 tion. Chinese j)aper is made from bamboo, 
rica papaya, Linn. rice-straw, wheat-straw, cotton, hemp, the 

PAPCONDAH. Through a pjass in the hark of the Ailanthus, Rronssonetia and other 
gneiss mountain of Pa]icondah the river trees, and the refuse of silk-cocoons. Ho- 
ciitcrs the plains of the Kastern coast. In this , chi, is rice-straw paper used for sacrificial 
district the sandstone re-appears, at an elcva- | burnings. Pi-tsze, is tlie mulberry -bark 

lion little above that of the sea, hut biusaltic paper which luis been long used in the Han- 

hills, several hundred feet in height, in which kow Mission Hospital as a substitute for lint 

nuiriue fossils have recently beem dis(‘overed, and old rag. It comes from Wu-chang-fu and 

exist almost within the delta formed by its Yun-vang-fu in llupcli. Wan-tsai hien, Fung- 
sedinieiit. ' sin hien and Lin-chang hien, all in Kiangsi, 

PAPEETA, Bi3Xg. Nut of Strychnos sancti make a paper called (Pian-sin) used for pack- 
iguatii, /iga, /Vi., 2 ?, 211). ing. Lin-yang hien in Hunan also supplies 

PAPENBERG, an island notorious as the spot this article, llwa-tsien paper from Fuhkien, 
wheremany Portuguese and Japanese Christians, ! and Siiichang hien (Kiangsi) is a rough paper 
were barbarously murdered. — Hodgson's JVaga^ j for packing up drugs in. Ilwang-pian paper, 
saki, p. 33. ! made in Kwang-sin-fu (Kiangsi) is the same ; 

PAPER • Ho-chi, used in burning for the d^ad. 

Karta, ' " Ab. Charta. I.AT. i Chung-tsel., made in Kwang-sin-fa, 

tliilk; Ch’u, CmiaV. Kaitas dnluwang: Dahin- used lor accouut-books. Mau-pien and 

I’apiers, Dux. ohang, Mahu. | Lien-chi, arc fine j>apers made in northern 

te, Bmnaga, and in yuon-shau hien (Kian^u) and 

Kc'ighaz, Hind., Peus. Kartas : Kaodum, Tam. ^sed ic)r writing, printing and mounting pic*- 

It. Kakitura, Tkl.. ture.s or scrolls. Kai-lien-chi, is a good, yel- 

Nearly eighteen centuries have rolled away low, thin paper useful for wrapping up powders 
since the art of making paper from fibrous mat- i» dispensary-practice. Lah-tsien, is a waxed 
ter, reduced to a pulp in water, was first discover- note-paper. Seven-lined and eight-lined paper, 
ed by the Chinese. The leaves of some trees, divided by perpendicular red lines, and stamped 
aud the skins and intestines of animals, had witli curious coloured devices, are sold every- 
previously been made fit lor writing on ; wher- where in great variety at small cost. The 
tiver the Egyptian papyrus was introduced, all ashes of paper are given as an astringent, and 
these things fell into disuse, except parchment, fh® paper of an old book, or letter, after cut- 
out when the iSarSjCens conquered Egypt, in tiing out the printed characters, held in such 
the seventh century, papyrus could no longer commendable veneration- in China, is a remedy 
^ procured in Europe, and parchment became Ihr barren women ! Much interesting matter 

cxtreipely dear. In China, paper is largely on paper is to be found in Mr. Drew’s 

taade from the inner bark of the bamboo, from kiang Report of Custom’s Revenue” for 1 
cotton and linen rags, and from rice-straw, to which Dr. Smith was much indebted. 
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The Arabians, in the seventh century, either 
;( 4 i 80 overed or learned from the Chinese the art 
^;of making paper from cotton ; this they carried 
to Spain, where they also made paper from 
linen and hemp. The oldest manuscript on 
cotton paper is one which Montfaucon saw in 
the French king’s library, hearing the date of 
1050, but supposed to belong to the ninth 
eSntury. In Spain, flax being grown, linen 
l^sgs were substituted for cotton, because the 
latter was only to be obtained by importation. 
Mr. Ottley, however, contends that paj)er was 
nianufactured from mixed materials from a 
Very early period ; and that the notion of dis- 
tinguishing the kinds by one sort being made 
df linen, the other of cotton, rags, is wrong ; for 
one is as ancient as the other, and they were 
often intermixed. In the Tower of London, is 
a letter addressed to Henry III, (between 1216 
and 1222) upon very strong paper, and certainly, 
in Mr. Ottley ’s judgment, wtis made, of mixed 
materials ; while in several of the time of 
Edward I, written upon genuine cotton paper, 
of no great thickness, the fibres of cotton present 
•themselves everywhere at the backs of the 
letters so distinctly that they seem as if they 
might even now be spun into thread. The 
* antiquity of linen paper is a much disputed 
question. The earliest distinct instance found 
by Mr. Hallam, and believed by him to have 
been hitherto overlooked, is an Arabic version 
of the aphorisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript 
bearing the date of 1100. It does not appear 
whether it were written in Spain or brought 
from Egypt or the cast. Peter, abbot of Clugni, 
in It treatise against the Jews, speaks of books 
** ex rasuris veterum panuorum,’’ interpreted 
**of linen rags.” “And,” says Mr, Hallam, 
as Peter passed a considerable time in Spain, 
about 1141, there can remain no rational doubt 
that the Saracens of the peninsula were ac- 
quainted with that species of paper, though 
perhaps it was as yet unknown in every other 
country,” (“ Literature of Europe,” vol. i, p. 58). 
Ahdx^ asserts, on the authority of the members 
of tile Academy of Barcelona, that a treaty 
between the kings of Aragon and Castile, bear- 
ing the date of 1178, and written upon linen 
paper, is extant in the archives of that city. 
Andres refers the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the flax of Valencia and Murcia ; 
and conjectures that it was brought into use 
among the Spaniards themselves by Alfonso X 
Castile. Bagford speaks of a letter from the 
king of Spain to Edward 1, which is on what 
he calls “ a species of paper,” and is of an earlier 
date by twenty years than any paper that had 
fallen under &e notice of the Rev. J. Hunter, 
ArchsBQlogpa,” xxxvii, p. 448). In this 
ole from the great abundance of accounts 
Ltten ompaper coming into England from the 
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Aquitanian pemessions, and tiie smaO h 
of documents originating in England in the 
same early period, written on any other material 
than parchment or vellum, Mr. Hunter con- 
eludes that paper was a substance much more 
familiarly known in the south of France than 
in England ; whence arises a strong probability 
that it is to the connection with the Aquitanian 
provinces, especially with Bordeaux itself, that 
is due the first introduction of this most valu- 
able substance into England. Indeed, paper 
having the same mark being found in docu- 
ments prepared at nearly the same time at 
Bordeaux and in England, seems to show either 
that England received paper from Bordeaux, or 
that Aquitaine and England were supplied Irom 
the same market. Whence we may also infer 
that we are to trace this most ingenious and 
admirable invention through Spain, and possibly 
the Moi^rish provinces, to the people, not yet 
ascertained, with whom it originated. (“ Ar- 
chseologia,” xxxvii, p. 453-4). Mr. Hallam 
records his having seen in the Chapter-house at 
Westminster, a letter written from Gascony, 
about 1315, to Hugh Despenser, upon thin 
paper, to all appearance made like that now in 
use, and with a water mark. Among the Cot- 
tonian manuscripts several letters are written 
on parchment ; and paper does not appear, at 
soonest, till near the end of the reign of Edward 
111, Sir Henry Ellis has said that “ very few 
instances indeed occur before the fifteenth cen- 
tury of letters written upon paper.” It is re- 
markable that the earliest linen paper was of 
very gooil manufacture, strong and handsome ; 
and the first printed books are frequently 
beautiful in the quality of their paper. From 
Spain linen paper passed into France, about 
1270, thence into Germany about 1312, and 
fi*om Germany to England about 1320 or 1324. 
We may here remark that the .use of linch or 
cotton, or the two intermixed, is the radical 
distinction of. our modern paper from the cither 
substances (such as the papyri, the palm-leaves, 
the fabric supposed to be formed from fibrous 
matter found in the mummies of Egypt) which 
were in ordinary use in Europe. It is com- 
monly thought that Hartford is the place where 
paper was first made in England; but it is 
proved beyond doubt that a paper-mill existed 
in England almost a century before the date of 
the establishment at Hartford. In the “ House- 
hold Book” of Henry VII, we read — 

1498. For a rjewarde geven at the paper myln®» 

16s. 8d. 

1499. Geven in rewarde to Tate of the mylne, 

6s . 

And, in the English translation of “ Barlho- 
lomoeus de Proprietatibus*Rerum,” printed ly 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1495f we reaAof 
Tate tile younger having lately, in 
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made the paper which was used for printing 
this book. The lines, which occur at the end 
of the volume, are as follows : — 

And also of your charyte call to romembraunce 
The soule of William Caxton, first printer of this 
boke. 

Id Laten tonge at Coleyn (Cologne) hysself to 
avaunce. 

That every well-disposed man mote (may) be 
broke. 

Which late hathe in England doo make this 
payer thynne, 

And now in our Englysshe this boke is printed 
inne. 

We also gather from an early specimen of 
blank verse, entitled “ A Talc of Two Swannes,’' 
•written by William Vallans (it is believed, a na- 
tive of Ware), and printed in 1590, that the mill 
belonging to John Tate was situated at Hert- 
ford. One of the notes in the poem states, that, 

“ in the time of Henry VIH, viz. 1507, there 
was a paper-mill at Hertford, and (?) belonged to 
John Tate, whose father was Mayor of London.” 
The author, however, Ls here mistaken in his 
chronology, as Henry VI 11, did not begin to 
reign till 1509. The extract from the privy 
purse expenses of Henry VIT, under the date 
of May 25, 1498, “ for a rewardo geven at the 
Paper Mylne, 16*. most clearly has refer- 

ence to this particular mill, as the entry im- 
mediately preceding shows that the king went 
to Hertford two days before, viz., on the 23rd 
of May. And, in Herbert’s edition of Ames’s 
“ Typographical Antiquities,” we read that 
** this mill was where Seel or Seal Mill is now 
at the end of Hertford town, towards Stevenage ; 
and that an adjoining meadow is still called 
Paper Mill Mead. This Seel Mill, so denomi- 
nated from the adjoining hamlet, was erected in 
the year 1700, and is noted for being the first 
that made the finest flour, known by the name 
of Hertfordshire White. It stands upon the 
river Bean, in the middle of three acres of 
meadow-land, called Paper Mill Mead, so deno- 
minated in the charter of King Charles the 
First to the town of Hertford, for the fishery of 
a certain part of that river” — A. Qrayan^ 
“ and! No, 117, tn Onct a 

TTeejt. 

The paper-mill at Hartford was estab- 
^hed at least 110 years later than that at 
Hertford, in 1588, by John Spilman, “ jeweller 
J? the Queen,” who was pleased to grant him a 
li^nse “ for the sole gathering, for ten years, 
all rags, &c., necessary for the- making of 
®uch paper.” The particulars of this mill are 
Accorded in a poem by Thomas Churchyard, 
published shortly after its. foundation, entitled, 
description and playne discourse of paper, 
•*id the whole benefits that paper brings, with 
'Aeanud, and setting forth in verse a papev- 
built near Dai^iforth, by an high Qer- 
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miune, called Master Spilman, jeur^er toitha ‘ 
Queene’s Majyestie.” The writer says 

** (Then) he that made for us a paper-milL 
Is worthy well of love, a worldes good will. 

And though his name be i^tf^>man by degree, 

Yet l£el]^xOiX[L now he shaU bo calde by mee. > ; v 
Six hunarod men are set at work by him, [breii^i 
That else might* starve, or seeke abroa^e their . 
Who now live well, and go full brave and trim, 
An<l who may boast tliey are with paper fed.” 

Sir John Spiclman was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. He is buried in the church at Dart- 
ford, beneath a sumptuous tomb, which, in 
1858, was restored by the “ Legal Society of 
Paper-makers,” the funds being subscribed by 
the trade in different parts of England, . 
especially in the county of Kent. But we find 
a paper-mill mentioned by Shakspere, who, in 
his play of Henry VT, the plot of which ap- 
pears laid at least a century previously, refers 
to a paper-mill. In fact, he introduces it as an 
additional weight to the charges which Jack 
Cade is made to bring against Lord Say, 
“Thou has most traitorously corrupted,” says 
he, “ the youth of the realm in erecting a gram- 
mar school ; and whereas, before, our forefathers 
had no other books but the score and the tally, 
thou hast caused printing to be used, and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou 
hast built a paper-mill.” Mr. Herring tells us 
that North Newton mill, near Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire (then the property of Lord Say 
and Sele,) had been set down as the first 
paper-mill erected in this country, and that 
referred to by Shakespere. Upon hearing this, 
Mr. Herring communicated with Lord Say and 
Sele, as to the plausibility of the supposition, 
when his lordship at once terminated the pro- 
bability of this mill taking the precedence, 
even of Sir John Spielman’s by informing him 
that the first nobleman succeedibg to that title 
who had property in Oxfordshire, which he 
acquired by marriage, was the son of the first 
Lord Say, to whom Shakspere makes reference ; 

Sir Bichard Baker (who died in 1607) has an 
entry in his “ Chronicle,” that in the reign of 
James I, coarse paper, commonly called white 
brown paper, was first made in England, spe- 
cially in Surrey, and about Winder.” The 
making of paper ' in England had, however, 
made little progress even so late as 1662, when 
Fuller complained that , the manufacture was 
not sufiiciently encouraged, “considering the 
vast sums expended in our land for paper out 
of Italy, France, and Germany, which might be 
lessened were it made in our nation.” But, in 
1690, an Act was passed to encourage the 
making of paper for writing and printing in 
England, the manufacturers being taught by 
French refugees. Thomas Waten, a stationer^ 
by the introduction of foreign improvements,: in^ 
1713, gave a great impulse to the mann " 
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|t::lPaper wntinued to be made hand until was made in 1800, and used in a bboV 
iV’ ^ly in the present century, when the Four- ed by Burton, of London, a copy of which 
: \ driniers completed their self-acting machinery, was presented by the Marcjuis of Salisbury to 
’ . which imitates and improves the hand-j)roccss, king George III . The work is entitled ** An 

and makes paper of any size or length with a Historical Account of Substances used in Paper- 

rapidity which leaves the other mode at an iiii- making.” Cobbett, in 1828, employed, experi- 
measurable distance. The invention was per- mentally, some paper made from the husks of 
fected at Tewin Water, in Hertfordshire, at a Indian corn, but with little success. The sub- 
cost of 60,000L Their patent right, was, how- stitution of straw in 1800 was regarded of great 
ever, invaded, and they lost a considerable sum national importance, and highly deserving sup- 
of money due to them from the imperial trea- port. It was neglected for many years, but 
sury of Russiai though, to enforce his claim, straw is now extensively used in paper-making 
Henry Fourdrinier, at the age of seventy-five, in England, and on the Continent of Europe, 
with hia daughter, made a special journey to New Zealand flax (Pliormium tenax) has lately 
. St. Petersburgli. The Fourdriniers then peti- been tried, and found admirably adapted for 
‘ tioned the British government, the revenue making paper, which it is declared is superior 
having benefited half a million a year by their both in strength and capability of finish, to the 
/ ' inventions, when their claim was inadequately paper made Irom most of the rags now used. 

' recognized by a parliamentary vote of 7,000i. Paper-making by machinery may be thus 
It waa then resolved to purchase, by the sub- briefly described. The pnlp is first made to 
scription of the paper-makci-a, annuities for the flow from the vat upon a wire frame, or sifter 
surviving patentee and hia two daughters ; .^bich moves rapidly up and down. Havine 
ere this was done the father died, in his eighty- through the sifter, the pulp flows 

ninth year ; hut his two surviving daughters over a ledge in a regular and even stream 
receive a small pension from the Crown. A re(*eived upon an endless web of wire- 

sheet of paper nearly three miles long and four gauze, which moves forward with a shaking 
feet wide waa made at Whitehall mdls, Derby- motion from side to side, assisting to spread 
shire, in 1830. Down to the beginning of puip evenly, and allow the water to pass 
the eighteenth centm-y, cotton, flax, and hemp through the wire, by which means the pulp 
were the only materials, except rags, used in solidifies as it advances. Before the pulp quits 
. the manufacture of paper. Cotton and linen the plane of the wire, it is pressed by a roller 
• rags are now chiefly used for tins purpose, be- covered with felt, and is then taken up by an 
cause they arc more easily and cheaply con- endless web of felt, which, gradually moving 
verted into pulp, and furnish a better article forward, absorbs a further portion of the mois- 
when finished than other fibrous materials, ture. It is again pressed between rollers, and 
But the comparatively high price of rags, and after being passed over cylinders heated by 
the enormous demand for cheap paper, have gteam, it is cuf by machinery into sheets, 
compelled manufacturers to turn their attention xhus in two or three minutes the pulp, which is 
, to other sources of supply ; and for a century introduced upon the web at one extremity of 
; ' and a half, past efforts have been unceasingly the machine, is delivered at the other in the 
made to manufacture paper from the fibres of state of perfect paper. By this process twenty- 
different species of vegetable substances. “ The flyg square feet can be made in one minute ; or 
Exchange^i' for 1832, remarks regarding the ] 5^000 square feet in a working day often 
attempts made to obtain paper from other flours. The average value of paper manufac- 
materials than rags, that many thousands of tured in Great Britain may be set down at 
inventors and manufacturers, many years of 4 qqq ooO?. 

incessant labour, and millions of pounds stcr- q’jjQ subject of water-marks assists in eluci- 
Ung, have been expended in experiments upon bating the history of paper-making, and the 
wood, straw, and similar substances; but the mark of the manufacturer has often been found 
problem of obtaining good paper, at a mode- of use in detecting literary forgeries, and frauds 
rate cost, firom raw v^table fibre, is yet only the falsification of accoiinte. One of the oldest 
partially solved. Neither straw, nor wood, water-marks in existence is an open hand, whose 
ikor any similar material, has superseded linen luiddle finger is connected by a straight line or 
and cotton rags. The raw fibre of papyrus stem with a star. This appears on a sheet of 
*viras used for thirteen centuries ; the reign paper of the manufacture of Flanders, which at 
; of rags has now lasted twelve and a half that time supplied all the paper needed for the 
eenturiesj and it appears probable that correspondence of England. Upon a sheet of 
the time for returning again to some cheap paper is Mrritten a letter, preserved in one of 
reg^ble fibre is fest approaching. Probably the museums at Venice, which waa addressed 
most praotical of the above substitutes to Francesco Capello, by king Heniy 
ll^li'atraw, the fint useful paper from which from “our manor of Woodstodc,” oafiierSP*^ 
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j jvAj 1502. Mr. Herring, howerer, states 
its introduction at 1530, adding that it gave 
the name to Hand” paper. Note paper once 
hore a tankard, but it has now the royal arms 
in a shield without motto or supporters. Post 
is marked with a postman’s horn, in a shield 
with a crown. Copy has a fleur-cle-lys only. 
Demy and several larger sorts, a fleur-dt^-lys in 
a cro^vned shield. Royal, a shield with a bond 
sinister, and a flcur-de-lys lor crest. Mr. Her- 
ring traces the term cap to the jockey-cap, or 
something like it, in use when the first edition 
ofShakspeare was printed. The date given to 
Foolscap in the “ Arclueologia,” xii, is 1 (>61 ,and 
the traditional story related of its origin is that, 
when Charles t, found his revenues sliort, he 
granted certain privileges, amounting to mono- 
polies ; and among these was the nianiifacture 
of paper, the exclusive riglit of which was sold 
to certain parties, who grew rich ainl enriched 
the Grovernment at the expense of those who 
were obliged to use pripcr. At this time all 
English paper bore, in water-niarks the Royal 
arms. The Parliament under Cromwell,, made 
jests of this law in every conceivable manner ; 
and, among other indignities to the meuiory of 
Charles, it was ordered that the Royal arms be 
removed from the paper, and the ioolH cap and 
bells be Biibstitutc<l. 'rhese wore also removed 
when the Rump Parliament was prorogned ; 
but paper of the size of the Parliament’s jour- 
nals still bears the name of ‘‘ foolscap.” 

Mr. Herring relates that the practice of blueing 
the paper-pulp had its origin in an accidental 
circumstance. About the year 1790, at a paper- 
mill belonging to Mr. Buttensbaw, Ids wife was 
superintending the washing of some line linen, 
when accidentally she dropped her hag of 
powder-blue into some pulp in a forward state 
of preparation, with which the blue rapidly in- 
corporated. On Mr. lluttenshaw’s inquiring 
what had imparted the peculiar colour to the 
pulp, his wife, presuming that no great damage 
wag done, took c^ourago, and confessed the 
accident, for which she was afterwards re- 
warded by her husband, who, by introducing 
to the London market the improved blue cake 
obtained for it an advance of four shillings per 
bundle. 

The Chinese affirm that eighteen centuries 
ago they had discovered the secret and means 
of man^acturing paper ; before that invention, 
^ey used to inscribe wntten characters on 
®tnp8 of bamboo, or sheets of metal, using a 
ftyle, or pen of iron for the purpose of mark- 
jag the characters ; and this, they assert, had 
been the practice of their nation from the most 
f^ote ages. Befbre the art of paper-making 
^ arrived at perfection, the Chinese adopted 
practice of writing upon white silk, or 
bamboo pen ; this was found a 
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more convenient method than writ^g either 
on strips of bamboo or sheets of metnl, ae the 
silk or linen could be folded into a small com- 
pass. Paper is manufactured in China from 
various materials, each province or distri^ 
having its own peculiar manufacture, in Fq-^ 
kein province, paper is made from young soft 
bamboo, in the province of Che-kenng, it is 
made from paddy straw, in the province mv 
Kiang-nan, it is made from the refuse silk, and 
this paper is very fine and <lelicate, being highly 
valued for writing com[)liirieiitary insciiptioni 
upon. To size the paper and render it fit. 
for ink, they make a glue, somewhat simi- 
lar to isinglass, from fish hones, these, they chop 
up very small, and soak the mass in water 
which is continually renewed: when all oily 
impurity is extracted they add a due propor- 
tion of alum, which has been dissolved. Over 
the vessel in wliie.h this mixture is, a rod is 
laid, a cleft-stick is used for holding the sheet 
of paper during the Y)ro(?oss of dipping ; as soon 
as the paper has been sufliciently saturated, it 
is withdrawn, by gently rolling it round the 
stick which lias been laid over the vessel ; the 
sheet of paper is afterwards hun.g to dry either 
near a furnace, nshefovo described, or in the sun. 
The Chinese are generally acknowledged to have 
been the tirst to have made paper from pulp. 
The Egyptian paper, or PajuTus, was made by 
gumming slices of vegetable tissue together 
under pressure, and what is called the Rice 
paper of China consists only of thin slices of the 
cellular tissue of a plant. The Ajrabs are sup- 
pose^o have learnt the art in the eighth cen- 
tury ffom the Chinese, but much more proba- 
bly from the hindoos, as they translated many 
of their works and adopted much of their 
science. The Arabs are further said to have in- 
troduced the art of paper-inakirfg into Spain in 
the ninth or tenth century. Pap^^r was first 
made at Nuremhurg in the year 1390, but in 
England not till the year 1450. There is no 
doubt, however, that the manufacture of paper 
from pulp has been known in China from very 
early times : it is said for at least 2000 years. 
They employ a vast variety of fibrous substances 
for this manufacture, and apply paper to a 
variety of uses little thought of in other coun- 
tries. They make up an infinite variety of 
kinds, from the coarse, heavy, half-inch thick 
touch-paper, for retaining a slow, enduring fire, 
to the beautiful so-called India paper suited for, 
the finest proof engravings. In the tea chests 
there is a lavish use of many thicknesses of 
paper. If a hut or boat is leaky over-head, 
the bed is protected by a large sheet of oiled 
paper. If a shopkeeper want to tie up a par- 
cel, he seizes a strip of tough paper, and^l^y 
rolling it on his thigh at once converts it 
strong pack-thread, and even a tom sail IrM 
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patched with tough, paper. In China it 
is the cheapest of materials in daily use, and 
tiiie manufactures are very numerous. They 
make it of rice straw, of young bamboos, of 
different ^bres, and of the bark of the paper 
mulberry ; showing that the inventors of the 
art make use chiefly of unwoven fibres, 
though they also employ refuse cloth and silk, &c. 
British India, though hardly ever mentioned 
in histories of the art, is a country where con- 
siderable quantities of paper are made, though 
not generally of a good quality, as the thick 
ink in use docs not so inuch require this. There 
are small manufactories of it in most part of the 
country, and to a considerable extent at such 
places as Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Aurungabad, 
&c. Jute, Sunn, Ambaree, Moorva, and old sacks 
and fishing nets are also employed, though in 
general the natives of India, prefer the Sunn 
fibre. The Himalayan process with the inner 
bark of the paper plant very much resembles that 
of the Chinese with the paper mulberry. It is 
probable therefore tliat the art was introduced 
from that country into the Himalaya, and not 
from India, into which it had probably been 
carried at a very early period, and from thence 
Tearnt by the Arabs, who would hardly else 
have used cotton, an Indian product. The* 
hindoos themselves, according to Professor 
Wilson, still used, about the beginning of the 
Christian era, or as late as the age of their 
Dramas, the inner bark of the Bhurja or Birch 
(Betula hhojputtur) for writing on. In the 
southern regions of India he leaves of the 
Palmyra and of the Talipat are well-known to 
have been long used, as they still are, for writing 
on with a style. But the manufacture of pay)er 
from pulp has long been established iii India, 
and before the Arabs began to make transla- 
tions from the Sanscrit, at the same time that 
they did so from Greek writcra. Dr. Buchanan, 
in his survey of the lower provinces of the Ben- 
gal Presidency, has given an account of the 
manufacture of paper from Pat or Jute (Cor- 
chprus olitorius) at Dinagepore, and in Behar, 
&c., from Sunn (Crotalaria juncoa). It is also 
80 made in other parts of the country, as well 
as from Hibiscus fibre. And there can bo no 
difSculty in using the other numerous fibrous 
materials which India produces in such vast 
variety. It is objected by manufacturers of 
paper that pulp from unwoven fibres does 
not draw through the present machinery so well 
as that made from rags. A modification of 
machinery would remedy this. But it is pro- 
bable that if the half-stuff were made from the 
dean bark without first separating the fibres, 
these might probably be so entangled as to an- 
swer some of the effects of the weaving. As ^ 
rags have to be collected, cut, cleaned^ and { 
hlMudied, Dr. Boyle thiidui that the primitive 
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method of using the bark of suitable planta 
and trees will afford both a cheap andan^c^ 
tual substitute. Bengal and the east coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, as well as Malabar 
on the west coast of India, are the places where 
the growth of suitable materials, from the 
warmth and moisture of the climate, ^ 
most abundant, and the conveyance by sea ig 
at the same time most easy. In Arracan the 
price of bast, even made into rope, is but one 
rupee per maund, and Mr. Henley observed 
that it is to India wc must look for extensive 
and cheap supplies, for it is there alone we find 
the necessary conditions of very low priced and 
intelligent labour, with an abundance of ele- 
mentary suitable materials ; and that as arti- 
cles of small price are particularly sensitive of 
cliargcs, such as of freight, &c., it is only by 
large operations that an average of low charges 
can bt? accomplished. Suitable materials 
being abundant, he proposed that it should be 
reduced to the state of half-stuff by the aid of 
the Dlienkce, found in almost every house in 
Bengal, being used for husking rice, the prepara- 
tion of tobacco, of drugs, stuffs, and brick dust. 
Dr. Lyon IMayfair, observes that the price 
of 2fl, to 2\d, per lb. for a partially pre- 
pared pulp, is by most makers considered to be 
too high, and that materials should be looked 
for at hi. to 1 jScL per lb. roughly prepared 
pulp ; hut if bleached or in as far an advanced 
state with regard to (jolour and texture as 
cotton or linen rag, then 2hl. to 4d. per lb. 
might he obtained. I'lie prices of rags range 
from 7s. to 34.^. per cwt. 77,909 tons weight 
of paper were produced in 1853 in Great 
Britain. Paper is, in Europe, made chiefly 
from linen or cotton rags, but also from 
the refuse and sweepings of cotton and flax- 
mills, as also of the coverings of the cotton 
hales and of worn-out ropes. Paper is also 
made from the stems and leaves of many 
grasses, ns from rice straw, and from the bam- 
boo by the Chinese, and of late from common 
straw in Great Britain and even from wood 
shavings. The fibrous part of many Lily and 
Aloe-leaved plants have been converted into 
excellent paper in India, where the fibres of 
Tiliaceous, Malvaceous, and Leguminous plants 
arc employed for the same purpose : as in the 
Himalaya, one of the Lace-bark tribe is simi- 
larly employed, and in China one of the Mul- 
berry tribe, and the Nettle in Holland. Plapto 
belonging to the same families are capable of 
yielding a very abundant and never-failing 
supply of sufficiently cheap and very excel- 
lent material for paper-making of all kinds* 
Some may be used without any further process 
of bleaching, but all are capable of having 
any colour they may possess destroyed ^ V 
chemical means not excepting even flie 
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csQTAS or gunny bag^ng because specimens of 
jute of a beautiful silk, white, - both plain and 
flianufactured into fabrics for furniture, &c,, &c., 
were shown by the late Colonel Calvert at the 
East India House. As the Chinese make paper 
of rice straw, and of the young shoots of the 
bamboo, while the hindoos make ropes of 
Saccharum munja and S. sara strong enough 
for their Persian wheels as well as for towing 
lines, it is evident that these, and probably 
many others, contain a sufiicieney of fibrous 
material for paper-making. The cultivated 
cereals cannot w'ell be turned to much account, 
for their straw forms tlie cliicf food for cattle ; 
but as Southern Asia abounds with grass 
jungles, which are in the autumn of every 
year burnt down in order that the young 
blades may spring up an<l afford i)astiirage tin* 
cattle, it is evident that there are many situa- 
tions where a sufficiency might he cut down 
before it has become perfectly dried up, and 
converted into half-stulf for paper-mak(‘rs and 
the refuse of the sugar-cane might be similarly 
employed. Of the sedges in India, some are 
employed for making ropes, as the lihahlitir or 
Eriophorum cannabinum is for making rope- 
bridges for crossing some of the hill torrents, 
and the Cyperus tegeturn, is used in India for 
mat-making. As these plants as well as rushes 
grow together iu large (quantities, it would be 
(juite possible in many places to turn them to 
profitable account. Many parts of the world 
abound in the Lily and Aloe-leaved plants 
which have been alluded to above, and of which 
the leaves contain much easily sejiarable fibrems 
materials. These belonging to the genera 
Agave, Aloe, Yucca, Satiseviera, Bromelia, and 
others, all of which abound in white-coloured 
fibres, applicable to various useful purposes, 
and of which the tow might be used for paper- 
making, and considerable supplies obtained. 
Paper used to be made from the Sanseviera in 
Trichinopoly, some has been made at Madras, 
of the unbleached Agave alone, as also mixed 
with old gunny bags. And recently also, irom 
fbe leaf of the Pandanus. ■ The Arrow-root 
and Ginger tribes, containing such jdants as the 
Arrow-root, Tous les Mois, Tikkur, &c.. Ginger, 
Turmeric, Cardamom, &c., all have annual stems 
and leaves, which are the refuse of the qn'esent 
culture, and might yield an abundant supqjly 
of half-stuff. Among cultivated jdants there is 
probably no one so well calculated to yield a large 
supply of material fit for making paper of almost 
every quality as the plantain (Musa jjaradisiaca) 
extensively cultivated in all tropical coun- 
^*108 on acepunt of its fruit, and of which the 
fibre-yielding stems are applied to no useful 
purpose. The plant is common near the 
poorest huts and in the largest gardens, and 
» considered to yield a large quantity of nutri- 
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tious matter. Its fruit, in many placss, sup- 
plying the place of bread, and in composi- 
tion and nutritious value approaching 'most 
nearly to the potato, may, if produced in too 
large a quantity, be preserved in the same way 
as figs, or the meal may be seq)arated, aa it 
resembles rice most nearly in composition. - 
£acdi r(X)tstock throws up from six to ei^ht 
stems, each of which miibt be yearly cut down, 
and will yield from three to lour pounds of the 
fibre fit for textile fabrics, for rope-making, or 
for the manullicture of paper. As the fruit 
pays the expenses of the culture, this fibre 
could be afforded at a cheap rate, as from the 
nature of the plant, consisting almost only of 
water and fibre, the latter might easily be 
scj3arated. It could be afforded for £9, ISs.J 
per ton. Some very useful and tough kinds 
(^f paper have been made in India from the 
fibres of the plantain, and some of finer qua- 
lity from the same material both in France 
and in. England. All the indegeiious plants 
are devoid of true bark, and simple pressure 
between rollers, and wasliing, would appear 
to be sufficient for the separation of the fibres 
of most of them. But true bark, of plants 
which possess it, recpiircs to be stripped off, 
usually after the stems have been steeped 
in water, before tlieir respective fibres can 
be scqjarated from the rest of the vegetable 
matter. The fiax plant abounds in fibre, but 
tills is too .valuable to be converted into paper. 
India, however, grows immense quantities of the* 
plant, on account of its seed (linseed) which is 
both consumed in the country and exqiorted in 
enormous quantities. But nowhere is the fibre 
turned to any account. This is no doubt owing 
to the climate not favouring the formation of 
soft and flexible fibre ; but the short fibre which 
is formed, and might be easily separated, would 
he valuable for paper-making, and might add 
to the agriculturists* profits without much 
additional outlay. So some Malvaceous plants 
are cultivated on aeciount of their fruits being 
used as articles of diet, as Okhro (Hibiscus 
csculcntiis), in the West Indies and in the 
United States. The Kam turai of India 
is closely allied to it, and is cultivated for 
the same purpose. Both plants abound in fine 
flexible fibre, which is not, but might be easily 
separated, and afford a considerable supply, es- 
pecially if the cultivation was extended in fbe 
neighbourhood of towns. Paper is made from 
a species of Hibiscus in Japan, and H. sabda- 
riffa is cultivated in India on account of its 
jclly-yielding calices. Numerous other species • 
of Hibiscus, of Sida, and of other genera of this 
family, abound in warm climates; several are 
cultivated in different countries, as Hibiscus 
cannabinus in India, and Sida tilisefolia in 
China, might be more so. They grow quicUy^ 
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to a large saze^ and abound in fibrous I 
'f^^terial of a fine, soft, flexible quality : on | 
/ Silrbich account they might be cultivated with 
V profit, and the tow be useful to the paper-maker. 
The stems of cotton plants would also yield 
a supply. The Tiliaceai are likewise remark- 
able Ibr the abundance and fine quality of fibre 
wlijch many of them contain. I'ilia europea 
produces the enormous <juan titles of bast export- 
ed from Russia, (^orchorus olitoriiis and C. 
capsularis, the leaves of b»>th of which are used 
as a vegetable, yield the jute of commerce, as 
well as the guuny cloth and hags so largely 
used and exjwrted even to America. Several 
species of Grewia abound in the jungles of 
TOUthern Asia, and most would yieltl a valu- 
able fibre, as some of them already do, for 
oommercial purposes. The Indian basts are 
cheap, and abound in fibre. Some of the 
- Leguminosse also abound in valuable fibre. 

Crotalaria juncea yields the coininon Sunn 
' of India. Sesbania aculcata or cannabina 
ields the Danchi of Rengal ; while i^aii- 
inia racemosti is used for making rope bridges 
in the Himalayas. The fibre of Parkinsonia 
aculeata was sent to the London Kxhibition of 
18«51, expressly as being fitted for paper-making, 
but though colourless, it itvanta strength. Some 
paper is made from gtmny bags in India. 
Several plants produce favge quantities of a 
silky cotton-like substance, not a]^plied to any 
, use, such as the silk cotton tree, tlie inudar of 
^ India, several species of Sacoha rum, i^c., which 
might be collcetcd where labour is cheap, and 
would no doubt be well fitted for conversion 
into pulp for paper. The Dogbanes and Ascle- 
piads, also deserve attention. The i\c]Kd paper 
plant, Daphne cannabina has been mentioned 
above. Among the Nettle, the ^Mulberry, and 
Breadfruit tribes of plants, there are many 
which seem well calculate<l to yield material 
for paper-making. The ( -hincse, we know, 
employ the inner bark of Alorus, now Rrous- 
sonetia papyrifera. This, no doubt, })ro<luccs 
some of the Chinese paper, which is remark- 
able for toughness. The refuse cuttings of the 
bush cultivation of the mulberry in BcngiJ 
might be turned to profitable account. Tiie 
barks of many stinging (Urtica,) and of sting- 
less (Boohmerifi) Nettles, abound in fibres 
remarkable for strength ; the tow of these might 
btj converted into paper-stutF, if not required 
for mixing with wool, as might also the bark 
cloths. The weeds of tropical countries, wdiich 
grow in such luxuriance, and among which arc 
Species of Sida, of Grewia, of Corchorus, of 
Triumfetta and of many other genera, might 
all yield an abundance of fibrous material. 
Some simple machinery for separating thp 
fibre would greatly facilitate operations. A 
Sf^cies of paper was manufactured at a re- 
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mote period in Egypt, from the pepymg or 
paper-reed, a platit growing freely on the banks 
of' the Nile. A manufacture of paper from the 
bark of trees and other substances existed alto 
in China, from a very early date; but amonff ’ 
the nations of antiquity, before the introduction 
of paper, such substitutes were used as lead, cop- 
p(;r, brass, bricks, and stone, on which national 
edicts and records were written or engraved • 
or tablets of wocxl, wax, and ivory, skins of 
fishes, intestines of serpents, backs of tortoises 
and the inner bark of trees for ordinary purl 
p>ses. Indeed there arc but few sorts of plants 
that have not been used for making paper and 
books, and hence have arisen the terms biblos, 
codex, liber, lidiiim, tabula, tillura, philura, 
seheda, &c., which express the several parts of 
the plant that were written on. The use of these 
was discontinued in Europe after the invention 
of papyrus and parchment, but they are still 
used in other parts of the world, llie Egyp- 
tian papyrus was made by laying thin plates of 
bark, taken from the middle of the paper-rush, 
side by side, but close together, on a hard 
smooth table: other pieces of the same size and 
thinness were then laid across the first at right 
angles ; the whole was moistened witli the water 
of the Nile, which was supposed to have some 
agglutiiiatii\g property, (though this probably 
resided in tlkc ])Uint itself,) and pressure was 
then applied for a certain number of hours. 
Thus a sheet of paper was formed which 
required no other finishing than rubbing and 
polishing with a smooth stone, or with a solid 
glass hoinisphero, and drying in the sun. Tliis 
very simple process was ratiicr a preparation 
of a natural paper, than a manufacture — pro- 
perly so called. The process adopted by the 
('hinese comes more legitimately under that 
head. The small branches of the paper mul- 
berry tree, are cut by them in lengths of 
about J3 feet, and boiled in an alkaline ley 
for the sake of loosening the inner rind or 
bark, which is then peeled off, and dried for 
use. When a sufficient quantity has been thus 
laid up, it is again softened in water for 3 or 4 
days, and the outer parts are scraped off ^ 
useless ; the rest is boiled in clear ley, which is 
kept strongly agitated all the time, until the 
bark has become tender, and separates into 
distinct fibres. It is then placed in a pan or 
sieve, and washed in a running stream, being 
at the same time worked with the hands, until 
it becomes a delicate and soft pulp. For the 
finer sorts of paper the pulp receives a second 
washing in a linen bag ; it is then spread out 
on a smooth table, and beaten with a wooden 
mallet, until it is extremely fine. Thus pre* 
pared, it is put into a tub with a slimy infiision 
of rice, and a root called oreni ; then it 
stirred until the ingredients are properfy 
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Uended : it is next retnoved to a large vessel 
to admit of moulds being dipped into it. These 
ojoulds are made of bulrushes cut into narrow 
fitrip9» and mounted in a frame ; as the paper 
jg moulded, the sheets are placed covered with 
a double mat. The sheets are laid one on the 
other, with a small piece of reed between ; and 
this, standing out a little way, serves afterwards 
to lift them up leaf by leaf. Every heap is 
covered with a board and weights to press out 
the water; on the following day, the sheets are 
lifted singly by means of the projecting reeds, 
and are jdaced on a plank to be dried in the 
8iin. This paper is so delicate, that only one 
side can be written on, hut the Chinese some- 
times double the sheets, and glue them together 
so neatly, that they appear to be a single leaf. 
This manufacture of the (.’hinese extended also 
to the making of sheets of paper from old rags, 
silk, hemp and cotton, as early as the second 
century of the Christian era, and is supposed to 
have been the source whence the Arabs obtainetl 
tlioir knowledge of iiaper-making. 'Plie latter 
people first introduced tlie valuable art of mak- 
ing jjajicr from cotton into Euro])e, in the ear- 
lier half of the twelfth century, and establish- 
ed a paper manufactory in Spain. In 1150, 
the paper of Xativa,- an ancient city of Valencia, 
had become famous, and was exported to the 
East and West. Notwithstanding its lame, this 
paper was of a coarse and interior quality, so 
long as its manufacture was confined solely to 
the Arabs, in consequence of their employing 
only mortars, and hand or horse mills for re- 
ducing the cotton to a pulp ; but when some 
Christian labourers obtained the managcincnt 
of the mills of Valencia and Toledo, the different 
processes of the manufacture were greatly im- 
proved. Cotton pa[)er became general at the 
close of the twell'th and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, but in the tburtcjcnth cen- 
tury, it was almost entiredy superseded by paptn* 
made of hemp and linen rags. The paper made of 
cotton was found not to possess sufficient strength 
or solidity for many i)urpose3 ; a very strong 
paper was tlierelbre made of the above sub'- 
stances, not weakened by bleacliing, according 
to the present mode, which, by removing the 
natural gum, impairs the strength of the vege- 
table fibre. Some of these old papers, having 
been well sized with gelatine, are said to pos- 
sess their original qualities even to this day. The 
manufacture of paper from linen rags became 
general in France, Italy, and Spain in the 
fourteenth century ; the first German papier- 
mill was established at Nuremberg in 13110. 
^^ftglish manuscripts on linen paper, date as 
®^rly as 1340 ; but it is believed that the manu- 
focture did not exist in England until the end of 
^be fifteenth century, when the Bartolomaeus of 
^^yukynddeWorde appeared (1493,) in which it 
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is stated that paper of a superior kind was made 
for that work by John Tate, jun., at hid milb in 
Stevenage, Hertfordshire. In 1770 the manuftd* 
ture of fine paper was established at Maidstbne« ■ 
in Kent, by a celebrated maker, J. WhatnUsnyi 
who had worked as journeyman in Some of » 
the principal paper-mills on the Continent.. Not 
long before this, wove moulds had been invent** ^ 
cd by Baskerville to obviate the usual roughs *; 
ness of laid paper, and these, attracting atten- ; 
tion in France, led to the improvements which 
characterised the vellum paper of that period. 
Holland, too, contributed its share to the 
advancement of this manufacture, by invent* 
ing cylinders with steel blades, for tearing the 
rags, and thus facilitating their conversion into 
pulp, which by the old method of stampers only, , 

I Avas a very sIoav and defective process. In 
1799 the first attempt to produce paper in an 
I endless web was niade in France by a work- 
man in the employ of M. Didot. The inven- 
tion was brought to England by M. Didot in 
1801, and made the subject of patents, which 
in 1804 were assigned to the Messrs. Fourdri- 
niof. Mr. Jh*yan Donkin the engineer, carried 
out the desired plans, and produced, after in- 
tense api)lica.tioii, a self-acting machine or 
working model, on an improved plan, of which 
he aftc?rwards constructed many others for 
home use and for exportation, which were per- ' 
fectly successful in the manufacture of continu- 
ous paper. In the year 1851 Messrs. Donkin 
and Co. were constructing their lOlst machine. , 

In 18u9 Mr. Dickinson, the celebrated paper- 
maker, invented another method of making end- 
less paper. The Fourdrinier machines have 
been greatly improved by the inventions of Mr. 

T. B. Crompton, Mr. BroAvn, of Esk Mills, near 
Edinburgh, Mr. Ibotson, .of Poylc, and other 
skilful manulacturers, British* and foreign; 
so that Great Britain which was long de- 
pendent for its supplies on foreign countries, 
is not only able to produce an abundant 
supply for home use, but t<A export paper 
to a considerable ainouiit. At one time there 
Avcrc serious apprehensions that the supply 
of linen rags Avould fail, and various researches 
were entered upon by ingenious individuals to 
to find substitutes. A book written in German 
by M. SchalTers so long ago as 1772, [Sam- 
mtliche Papierversuche von Jacob Christian 
Schaffers, Prediger zu Rogeiiburg, Regensburg, 
1772,] contains 00 specimens of paper made 
of different materials. This ingenious person 
made jiaper from the bark of the willow, beech, 
aspen, hawthorn, lime and mulberry ; from the 
down of the asclepias, the catkins of black 
])oplar, and the tendrils of the vine ; from the 
stalks of nettle, mugwort, dyer’s weed, thistle, 
bryony, burdock, clematis, willow-herb, and 
lily ; from cabbage^stalks, fir-cones, moss, pota- 
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wood-shavings, and saw-dust* Paper has 
been likewise made from straw, rice, hop-bine, 
liquorice-root, the stalks of the mallow, and the 
husks of Indian-corn. The fear of a failure of 
' linen rags, and the consequent necessity for 
these experiments, were obviated by the dis- 
covery of chlorine. This powerful bleaching 
agent will restore many varieties of coloured 
linen to its original whiteness, as well as dis- 
coloured papers and manuscripts, so that the 
same substances may be used over and over 
again as a material for paper. It is amongst 
the white fibred plants, the Moorva, the Aloe, 
and the Agave, the pine-apple and the plantain 
of India, that boundless supplies of material 
may be found not only for paper-making, but 
for the finest as well as the coarsest textile 
fabrics. The oakum or two of these plants 
may be converted into paper and tluit made 
from the plantain is remarkable for fineness as 
well as for toughness. The Bahadur kharii and 
Madhagari paper of Dowlatabad arc famed. — 
Once a ^eelc ; Tomlinson ; Bomhatf Quarterh/ 
Review^ p. *2(35 of No. iv of 1855; Chinese 
Materia Meclica and Natural Uistonj hy F. P. 
Smithy p. 166 ; Sirr^s China and the Chinese^ 
Vol, ii, pp. 1-4 ; llev. Joseph Hunter^ “ Ar^ 
chiBologia^' xxxvii ; Notes and Queries, Second 
Series, iVb. 13 ; John Titnhs Curiosities of Sci- 
, ence; Dr. Forbes Hoyle, Fast India House, 
in Memorandum of May .3, 1 854 ; Oliphant ; 
Mason; American Kvped/Uion to Japan, p. 04 ; 
Dr. RiddelVs Gardeniny ; English Mechanic ; 
Dr. Alexander Hunter in Madras Exhibition 
Juries^ Reports ; Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of 1862 ; Royle's Fibrous Plants of India, p. 
311 ; O'Sfiaughnessi/s Bengal Phai'^nacopmia, 
pp. 279-557 ; Mr. B. Hodgson in Journal 
Bengal Asiatic Society 1832, Vol. i, p. 8 ; 
Oleanings in Science, Vol.i, p. 210 ; Royle, 
Arts, ^c., ofHndia, p. 486; Hooker, Him. 
Jour,, Vol. ii, p. ; Chinese Materia Medica, 
Natural History, F. P. Smith; The Hon^bh 
Morrison^ s Compendious History ; Fortiuie, a 
Res. among the Chinese, p. 333. 

PAPER PLANTS, the chief of these are. 

Daphne oannabina. Bambusa arundinacea. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. Broussonetia i)apyrifera. 
Bdtula bhojputra. Hydrangea, sp. 

Cannabis sativa. Oxytropis, sp. 

Daphne cannabina. Popuhis ciliata. 

„ oleoides. Stcroulia villosa. 

Desmodium argeatemu. Wikstrsoinia solicifolia. 
Grewia oppositifolia. 

In consequence of the increasing scarcity of 
the 'materials for the' manufacture of paper in 
Great Britain, a correspondence took place 
between the Treasury and the Boai*d of Trade, 
which resulted in a memorandum, drawn up 
by Mr. J. Forbes Royle, on the materials for 
paper-making procurable from India. After 
mentioning the several matters from which 


paper is made in Europe<^uch as Unen 
cotton rags, refuse aud sweepings of cotton 
flax-mills, the covering of cotton bal^ and 
worn-out ropes, and al^ the stems and leaves 
of many gr^ses, rice, straw, the bamboo used 
by the Chinese, and common straw lately 
used in Great Britain Mr. Royle observes that 
the fibrous part of many lily and aloe-leaved 
plants have been converted into excellent paper 
in India, where the fibres of liliaceous, inalva- 
ceous, and leguminous plants are employed 
for the same purpose. As in the Himalayas, 
one of the lace-bark tribe is similarly employed! 
and in China one of the mulberry tribe, and 
the nettle in Holland, plants belonging to the 
same families as the above abound in India and 
other warm countries, and are capable of yield- 
ing a very abundant and never-tailing supply 
of sufficiently cheap and very excellent mate- 
rials for paper-making of all kinds. Some 
may be used without any further process of 
bleaching, but all are capable of having anv 
colour they may possess destroyed by chemical 
means, and he would not, except the jute canvas 
or gunny bagging, because he had seen spe- 
cimens of jute of a beautiful silky white, both 
plain and manufactured into fabrics for furni- 
ture, &c., as shinvn by the late Colonel Calvert 
at the East India House. As the Chinese make 
paper of rice straw, and of the young shoots of 
the bamboo, while the hind(x>s make ropes of 
different grasses (such as Saccharum iimnja 
and Saccharum sara), strong enough for their 
Persian wheels as well lus for towing lines, it is 
evident that these and probably many others 
contain a sufficiency of fibrous material for 
paper- making. 

Of the sedges also some are, in India, em- 
ployed for making ropes, as the Bhabbur or 
Eriophoruin cannabiniim, for making rope 
bridges for crossing some of the hill torrents. 
The papyrus was used by the Egyptians for 
making their paper, by cutting the material 
into thin slices and making them adhere 
together under pressure. But others of the 
genus, as the Cyperus legetum, are used in 
India for mat-making, and as these plants aa 
well as rushes grow together in large quantities^ 
it would be quite possible in many places to 
turn them to profitable account. 

Among cultivated plants there is probably 
nothing so well calculated to yield a large sup** 
ply of material fit for making paper of almost 
every quality as the plantain (Musa paradisai- 
ca) so extensively cultivated in all tropical 
countries on account of its fruit, of which the 
fibre-yielding stems are applied to no useful 
purpose. 

The flax plant abounds in fibre, but this is 
too valuable to be converted into paper. Indiat 
however, grows immense quantities of the pla®* 
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^ account of iU seed (linseed), which is 
1,0th consumed in the country and exf^rted 
0 enormous quantities, hut nowhere is the 
fibre turned to any account. This is, no doubt, 
owing to the climate not favouring the forma- 
tion of soft and flexible flbre ; but the short 
fibre which is formed, and might be easily se- 
parated, would be valuable for paper-making, 
and might add to the agriculturists’ profits 
tFidiout much additional outlay. 

So some malvaceous plants are cultivated on 
jiccount of their fruits being used as articles of 
diet, as Okhro (Hibiscus esculentus) of the 
West Indies and of the United States. The 
Ram-turai of India is closely allied to it, and is 
cultivated for the same purposes. Both plants 
abound in fine flexible fibre, which is not, but 
might be easily, separated, and afford a consi- 
derable supply, especially if the cultivation was 
extended in the neighbourhood of towns. Paper 
is made from a species of hibiscus in Japan, 
and Hibiscus sabdariffa is cultivated in India 
on account of its jelly-yielding calyces. Numc- 
0118 other species of hibiscus, of Sida, and of 
other genera of this family, abound in warm 
climates ; several arc cultivated in different 
countries, as Hibiscus canniibinus in India, 
and Sida titiaefolia in China ; more might he so. 
They grow quickly, and to a large size, and 
abound in fibrous material of a fine soft flexible 
quality, on which account they might be cul- 
tivated with profit, and the tow be useful to the 
paper-maker. 

Several species of Grewia yield edible fruit, 
on which account they are cultivated. Others 
abound in the jungles, and most would yield a 
valuable fibre, as some of them already do, for 
commercial purposes. Some paper is made 
from gunny bags. Some of the leguminosae 
also abound in valuable fibre. Crotalaria jun- 
eea yields the common sunn of India. Sesbania 
cannabina yields the dhunchi of Bengal ; while 
Bauhinia racemosa is used for making rope- 
bridges in the Himalayas. The fibre of Par- 
xinsonia aculeata was sent to the Exhibition in 
1851 expressly as being fitted for paper-making 
but though colourless it wants strength. 

Several plants produce large quantities of a 
silky cotton-like substance, not applied to any 
yse, such as the silk-cotton tree, the mudar of 
India, and several species of saccharnm, which 
nught be collected where labour is cheap, and 
yould no doubt be well fitted for conversion 
mto pulp for paper. 

Among the nettle, the mulberry, and bread- 
fruit tribes of plants there are many which 
well calculated to yield material for 
Pnper-making. The Chinese employ the iiw 
nerbark of morus, now Broussonetia papyri- 
This, no doubt, produces some of the 
^nese paper, which is remarkable for tough- 
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ness. The refuse cuttings of the biish eultiya* 
tion of the mulberry in Bengal might be turned 
to profitable account. The barks of many 
stinging (Urtica), and of stingless (BoehmeriaX 
nettles abound in fibres remarkable for strength j 
the tow of these might be converted into paper 
stuff if not required for mixing with wool. 

The >veeds of tropical countries which grow 
in such luxuriance, and among which are 
species of Sida, of Grewia, of Corchorus, of ^ 
Triuiifcletta, and of many other genera, might 
all yield an abundance of fibrous material. 
Some simple machinery for separating the flbre 
would greatly facilitate operations. 

Mulberry baric paper ^ from the bark of the 
Broussonetia papyrifera is used in China and 
Japan for the preparation of a paper. The 
inner bark is employed, the young branches 
being boiled in alkaline water to free them of 
epidermis, which is scraped off. It is then boiled 
to the consistence of a paste, which is 
moulded or fabricated as the Daphne. In 
Japan paper made of the paper mulberry 
bark, is used to form the walls of rooms, 
and the fans in universal use. It is used 
as wrapping paper and forms the string to 
tie it. In square pieces, it is used as pocket 
handkerchiefs, and pressed together and lac- 
quered, is worn as hats. This paper is of every 
consistency, but always tough. The youngest 
branches form thp whitest paper. The process 
consists in boiling down the hark and straining 
it through a sieve when it is mixed with rice 
and the water is gradually drawn off. The 
pale-like substance is then spread carefully into 
sheets pressed between boards, and laid down 
in the sun to harden and dry. It is impos- 
sible to tear this paper against the grain. 
From this plant the Japanese^ make abund- 
ance of paper as well as for writing, and 
printing, as for tapestry, handkerchiefs, pack- 
ing cloths, for goods, &c. It is of different 
qualities, and some of it is as soft and flexible aa 
cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for handker^ 
chiefs might be mistaken for cloth, so far as tough- 
ness and flexibility are concerned. In December, 
after the tree has shed its leaves, they cut off 
the branches about three feet in length and tie 
them up in bundles. They arc then boiled 
in a ley of ashes in a covered kettle, till the 
bark is so shrunk that half an inch of the 
wood may be seen projecting at either end 
of the branch. When they have become cool, 
the bark is stripped off and soaked in watei^ 
three or four hours until it become soft;, when 
the fine black skin is scraped off with a knife . 
The coarse bark is then separated from the fine. 
That of the new branches makes the finest 
paper. The bark is then boiled again in fresh 
ley, continually stirred with a stick, and fresh 
water from time to time is added. It is then 
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^v';ptit in a sieve and taken to a brook, and here 
• ^e bark is incessantly stirred until it becomes 
' ? a fine pulp. It is then thrown into water and 
separates in the form of meal. This is put 
into a small vessel with a decoction of rice and 
a species of Hibiscus, and stirred until it has 
attained a tolerable consistence. It is then 
poured into a large vessel, from whence it is 
taken out and put in the form of sheets, on 
mats or layers of gniss straw, these sheets are 
laid one upon another with straw between, and 
pressed to force the water out. Alter this, 
they are spread upon boards in the sun, dried, 
cut, and gathered into bundles for sale. This 
paper will better endure folding, and last longer 
than that made in Europe. The paper mul- 
berry tree is called in (’liinse Cli’u, also Kan- 
eang, also Kan-sing, and is common both in 
China and Japan. Its globular red fruit is 
much eaten by children. The wood is used for 
making vessels of various kinds. The seeds arc 
small, round, of a bright red colour, and much 
broken up, as met with in the shops. They 
are mucilaginous to the taste, and are believed 
to be tonic and invigorating. The leaves and 
branches are lenitive and diuretic, and may be 
used to make a ptisan in gonorrhea. 

Daphne paper , — The Burmese make a coarse 
paper, from the bark of a large creeper found 
lU the forests. The paper is thick, like paste- 
board, and the surface is blackened, and writ- 
ten upon with a steatite pencil. Dr. Mason 
had never seen the plant in flower, but proba- 
W7, he deemed it, a species of Daphne. 

Chinese paper , — The Chinese affirm that 
eighteen centuries ago they had discovered the 
secret and means of manufacturing paper. 
Befbre that invention they used to inscribe 
written characters on strips of bamboo of slieets 
ef metal, using a style, or pen of iron for the 
jpurpose of making the characters, and this they 
assert, had been the practice of their nation 
jflrom the most remote ages. Before the art of 
paper-making had arrived at perfection, the 
eshinese adopted the practice of writing upon 
white silk, or cotton, with a bamboo pen ; this 
was found a more convenient method than 
writing either on strips of bamboo or sheets, 
in China paper is manufactured from vaidons 
materials, each province or district has its 
own peculiar manufacture. In Fo-kein pro- 
vince, it is made from young soft bamboo; 
ill the province of Che keang, it is made 
fixim paddy straw ; in the province of Kiang- 
Nan, it is made from the refuse silk, and 
this paper is very fine and delicate, being 
highly valued for writing complimentary in- 
scriptions upon. To size the paper and 
render it fit ink, they make a glue, some- 
/what similar {to isinglass, from fish bones, 
these they^^dbop up very small, and soak the 
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mass, in water, which is continually renewed 
When all oily hnpurity is extracted, they add 
a due proportion of alum, which has l^en di«. 
solved. Over the vessel in which this mixture 
is, a rod is laid ; a cleft-stick is used for hoklinv 
the sheet of paper during the process of diiK 
ping, as soon as the paper has been sufficiently 
saturated it is withdrawn, by gently rolling it 
round the stick which has been laid over the 
vessel ; the sheet of paper is afterwards hung to 
dry either in the open air or near a furnace. 
Paper with written or printed characters is 
reverently preserved in all eastern countries. 
In China, fragments of waste paper are care- 
fully picked up from the streets lest any of the 
jYords of sainted men should be dealt with 
profanely, for writing seems to have been 
known from the earliest times, and literature 
has alw'ay held a high place. The paper, such as 
that on whicli the Ilon'ble Mr. Morrison’s book 
was printed, was manufactured from the com- 
mon yellow bamboo paper of the Chinese by 
sizing it in water saturated with alum, to 
which glue is added ; the sheets are dried and 
smoothed by rubbing them on a warm wall. 
The glazing upon Chinese writing paper is 
made by waxing the sheet, and afterwards rub- 
bing it with a smooth stone ; two, three, and 
four sheets are made into one thick sheet for 
ledgers, or other account books, by the same 
process, after wetting the inner surfaces w-ith 
glue w'atcr, and drying the sheet in the sun. 
There is also a thin paper called Nanking paper, 
which is manufactured from cotton wool, that 
is tougher and more flexible than the bamboo 
paper. Coloured paper is exported in consider- 
able <iuantities ; the exportation of all kinds 
is jndncipally to India and the Archipelago. 
In China itself the consumption of Chinese 
writing paper is great, on account of its not 
being injured by the climate ; foreign paper 
sized with glue being liable to spoil. 

Bfunhoo paper — Mr. Fortune tells us that 
the whole of the process of making paper 
from the bamboo did not come under his 
notice while travelling in the country, but it is 
carried out somewhat in the following manner : 
— After being soaked for some time in water 
the bamboos are split up and saturated with 
lime and water, until they become quite 
soft. They are then beaten up into a pulp iu 
nmrtars, or where w’ater-power is at hand, as 
in the hilly districts, the beating or stampiug 
process is done by means of stampers, which 
rise and fall os the cogs which are placed on 
the axis of the water wheel revolve. When the 
mass has been reduced to a fine pulpy substan^ 
it is then taken to a furnace and well boiW 
until it has become perfectly fine, and of the 
proper consistency. It is tiien formed into gbeett 
of paper. Bamboo-paper is made of van^ 
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of fineness/ a^eoxHling to more substanoe and yidcb a bulky opaqtle 

S^icb it is intended. It is not only used creamy pulp. 

^ writing upon and lor packing with, but a Malvaeeous and cotton plants', Some of dlie 
ls«r« ® coarse description is made best materials for paper-making in Indi^: 

fordie sole purpose of mixing with the mortar the barks of trees allied to the Hibiscus, Mul? 
«jied by bricklayers. In the Himalaya where, beny, Malvaeeous and Cotton plants. . Thfe 
alao, paper is made from bamboos, to some ex- Bauhiiiias, Grewia and Guazuma or Bastard 
tent large water tanks containing a solution j Cedar. The principles of cleaning them are 
of lime are made in the fields, and stems of j the same as for other fibres, viz., to get away 
bamboos are steeped in them for a long time. : the sap and juices of the plants as soon as pos^ 
Birch hark paper. — Tus or Tuz, is a Birch j siblc, and if this is dime within 20 or 30 hours 
bark upon which, in ad<lition to leather, we j after the plant is cut, a neiirly pure white 
learn that tJie ancient Persians wrote. The ! strong fibre can be obtained. Several trees 
same seems to have been anciently used in contain tanin whicli almost immediately begins 
north India also. In Hucii Thsang’s time to discolour the fibre of the bark, as soon as 
the early buddliist scriptures of Kasyapa*^ the branch is cut olf from the parent tree. To 
council were written on the leaves of th^ remove this a caustic ley made of fresh burnt 
Tala palm. In the eleventh century, ac- lime and wiv>d ashes should be prepared, and 
cording to Alburini, paper was used ; in | the bark after having been stripped off, well- 
the south of India the leaves of the Tar were j beaten with sticks and washed with water, may 
used, as now but in the provinces of Central j be soaked for one night in this caustic ley, 
and Northern India, they used the inner bark j next morning, the bark should be well-beaten 
of a tree called tuz. And it was tlic branch of with sticks on a flat board, washed with clean 
a tree of the same kind called Blioj, a species water and hung up in the shade to dry. lit 
of morus with which they covered their vessels, this way very strong and nearly white materials 
Flantain fibre paper. — Dr. Alexander for paper can be prepared at a cheap rate. 
Hunter of the Madras Medical Department, has The beating or crushing allows the water to 
mentioned that there is no scarcity in India remove the sap and the tanin is dissolved by 
of raw materials suited for the finest descri^)- the alkali before^ the fibres liavc time to get 
tions of paper and cordage. The fibres and tow discoloured. Messrs. Cowan and Co., Paper 
made from the common plantain or Musa para- Manufacturers, Silver Mills near Pennycuick, 
disiaca, Manilla jilantain or Musa textilis, rci^ortcd most favourably uj)ou the materials 
Agave Americana or common Aloe and Yucca for paper which Avere sent home from India, 
gloriosa or Adames needle, are nearly all pure and samples of tlie papers and raw materials 
white, silky and strong. When prepared by collected in Madras were added to their valu- 
tlic simple process of beating or crushing the able Museum . 

green plants, the day after they were cut, Nepaul paper is manufactured almost cx- 
washing and scraping away the sap on the clusively in Nepani Irom the bamboo. Aflcr 
same day and hanging up tlie fibres to dry in being cut, it is beaten in wooden mortars until 
the shade. The great matter is to avoid letting reduced to a pulpy mass, then tbroAvn into a 
thesiip remain along Avith the fibre even for one vat of water, the impurities separated, and 
night, for it- immediately begins to dLscolour the Nvhen of a proper consistence, it is spread on 
fibreaiid takes away the strength, the colour, and : linen to be dried; the surface is rendered 
the soft pliancy of the fibre ; this defect is per- j sin<K)th by friction, and Avith a pebble on boards, 
haps more seen Avith the plantain and Avith Its structure is very tough, and cannot be torn 
grasses and straAv than Avitli any other classes rectilineal ly ; and it is most serviceable for 
of plant ; they become very dirty and brittle, filtration, as the fibres do not scjiarate readily 
with only one or two nights of soaking, but the Avhen saturated Avith moisture, and will resist 
plantain yields very strong paper of a beautiful | in a moist condition considerable raugh hand- 
clean colour almost Avhite if prepared in the j ling. 

way explained, but the stem of the plantain j Nexyaul paper plaM is the Daphne 

contains such a small pcr-ccntagc of fibre that i caniiabiiia one of the Thymeleie. At the Great 
It will hardly pay as a inaterial for p^H^cr, | |,^ 2 chihition of 1851, many visitors were much 
the great use of it noAV is as a substitute for j intorastcd about a huge sheet of Nepaul paper 
«ilk in carpet weaving, and Messrs. Whittock exhibited by Colonel Sykes This was curir 
and Co., of Kdiriburgli introduced this substance not only on account of its size, but alio^ 

extensively for carpet and ^rug manufactures, account of the plant from Avhich it wm 
as the substance takes dyas of almost any colour made. It Avas from the inner bark of D. Bholtifi 
and preserves its silky glossy look. ^ 13 ^ cannabina of Loureiro, and which is 

Aloe fibre was found to be better suited for posed, to be identical with the 1). odora of 'fhun- 
paper-makifig than the plantain, as 't has berg which is extremely abundant in the 
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^ source of Ote ncei pop^ of ceida]^^ 

Another nued long a matter oi douVjt but it 5« no» 
|>lant of the same, or of an allied genus, as it equally certain that it is produced from tbs 
^ called both Daphne and Gnidia eriocephala, Aralia papyrifera. Egyptian paper in the 
is yiry common on the ghauts of the west of seventh century, a . d ., was freely exported to 
India, and in the hill parts of the southern Mah- Constantinople. The flax paper of Khc^asan 
ratta country and of the Dekhan. It is probable was introduced into Arabia, under the Omeyad 
that it might be turned to the same use as the or the Abasside kaliphs. Dr. Riddell strongly 
Nepaul plant. Mr. Hodgson (‘ Journ. As, Soc.,’ recommends the Hibiscus esculentiis, for this 
' i, p. 8, 1832) and Dr. Campbell, describe the purpose. Several bjiles of the straw of cer- 
process of making paper from the Daplme can- tJiin Indian grasses having been forwarded to 
nabina as consisting, first, in boiling slips of the the Society of Arts with the view of ascertain- 
inner bark of the paper plant in a ley of wood- ing whetlicr any of them contain the necessary 
^hes for about half an hour, by which time ingredients for paper manufacturing, superior 
the slips will be quite sol’t. These are then to tlie common rush of England, the report 
beaten in a stone mortar with a wooden mallet ^f competent judges was unfavourable. They 
till they are reduced to a homogeneous pulp, ponsidered that none ol'them are well adapted 
This is then diffused through water, and taken for the making of pa{)er, though they did not 
tip in sieves and paper frames, as in the ordi- doubt that jjaper can be made from all of them, 
nary process for making paper by band. When The common rice straw (Oriza sativu) would 
dry, the sheet of paper is folded up ; sometimes make the best. They add that all the samples 
it is smoothed and polislicd by being rubbed on are very inferior in paper-making quality to 
Vfood with the convex side of a cliank shell ; many substances wdiicb can be obtained readily 
but Mr. Hodgson does not explain how the very in England, but which even are not considered 
large sheets of several yards scpiare are made, as worth using ; in fact it would appear that 
Though called Nepaulesc, the paper is not manu- materials well fitted for making paper, can be 
factured in Nepaul, but in Cis-llimalayan Bhot, brought and delivered at the paper mills for 
the midst of its immense forests, w^herc there less money than the mere freight from India 
is an abundant supply of tlie plant, of w'ood of any of tlie 8])e(;imens sent by the Society. 
Ibr ashes and for firewood, as well as a constant Mr. Foster remarks on this subject that there 
' supply of clean water. This paper is remark- is much misapiu’chcnsion as to the wautof paper- 
able for its toughness, as well as its smoothness, making materials in Great Britain. For first class 
Some of it, in tlic form of bricks of half-stulf, papers, and for inferior papers, there is no want 
was sent to England previous to the year 1829. of materials at all, but for medium papers, for 
As the quantity sent w'us not snfiicient for a printing purposes, there is some scarcity of 
complete experiment, a small portion of it was materials, as evinced by the somewhat higher 
made into paper by hand. An engraver, to proportionate price given, as compared with 
whom it was given for trial, stated that “ it tlic ])rice of materials ior other classes. New 
aflfords finer impressions than any English-made materials involve new machinery for reducing 
paper, and nearly as good as the line (Tiincse them to pulp, and the. older paper-makers have 
paper which is employed lc)r what arc called India not yet established machinery suited for these 

g aper proper (‘ Gleanings in Science,’ i, p. new' materials in addition to that at present in 
10.) Dr. Campbell describes the paper, as use. Some enterprising men are laying tliein- 
made by the hand, “ as strong, and durable as j selves out to make pulp or half stuff for sale 
leather crust, and quite smooth enougli to w rite i to the paper-makers, and it will.be by those men 
oti ; and lor office records, incoin|)arably better that any new materials will be worked. The 
than any Indian paper. It is occasionally regular pajjer-makers would scarcely look at 
washed with preparations of arsenic, in order them,” 

. tp prevent, the destruction caused by insects. pyooden Paper.— U. Bardoux, a manu- 

Many of the books in Nepaul, w'ritten on this j manufactured paper from 

paper, are said to bo of considerable age, and walnut, pine, and chestnut, without the 

that the art of making paper seems U» have | of ra^^s 

been' introduced about 500 years ago from in ' Africa'besidc^ esparto grass and the 
China, and not from India. He states that this bark of the Adansonia, there is a fibre-producing 
paper may easily be procured at Patna, Purncah pj^nt called dissgnws, which, though difficult to 
and other places in the plains of both Southern valuable as the better known 

and North-Western India. esparto, can yet be obtained in such quantities 

Oiher paper plants.— A paper from IVIadura and at such a price as will render it a useful 
Blade from " was sent to one of tlie Madras luxury. The dwarf palm can be obtained m 
' Sxhibidona. Paper is made from the reticu- almost any quantity in Algeria, but tbe.c<Btot 
iated fibre of Abelmoscbus ficulneus. The I collection is rather more &an th^t of esparto* 
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^ _ S tod iti mtoTi- ’ ployed end frequently a little Ihdigb fb ^ve it 

^^^fnto paper is more difKcult and expen- a blue tinge. ^Supposing from^ the whitepi^ 
the texture of the fibre varying in and great tenacity of tho Marool (or Monpme) 
difibrent parts' of the leaf, one portion of which nar that a valuable kind of paper mig^U be 
cimtainsaome yellowish wax or resin, extremely prepared with it, he recommended a trial of it 
difficult to kill, and almost impassible to detect to the paper makers at Trichinopoly, in July 
tiH it is discovered on the hot rollem and the 1813. They hesitated, never having heard' 
pgr is spoilt. The rivei*s of South Africa are that paper can be made from this substance^ 
m many places choked with a plant known as hut were induced to make the experiment, and 
the palmete, a kind of large rush, 8 or iO feet succeeded in making a mucli better and whiter 
in height, of which large quantities can be | paper than what is commonly made with bid 
obtained, and which in all probability Avill be giiuny hags. He could not learn that paper is 
found of use in the fabrication of ropes and ever made in India as it is in the Ava domi- 
pji^per. nions, either from the bark of the paper Mal-« 

Paper was made at Agra Central Jail, by berry (Moms papyrifera,) or from the macerate 
Dr. W. Walker, from old i*() 2 ies and gunnyg| ed filaments of the bamboo. In the Hima- 
bagfl, bleached by means of carbonate of soda layas it is made of the inner bark of Daphne 
and lime. Such paper can be produced at cannabina, and in sheets of immense size. A 
5 Rs. or 10s. per ream. In Western India large collection of papers was exhibited from 
paper is made at Ahmcdabad, Surat, Dhavwar, dillerent parts of India, hut, though well adapt- 
Kolaporc, and Aurungaljad, the workmen ed for writing on, in India, they are not. suited 
are mahomedans : the {)a[)er made at Aurunga- for Europe, in consequence of the difference in 
had bears the palm as to fineness and the ink used. Most of the paper used in 
gloss, hence the demand for it to cngi'oss Thibet is made from the bark of various 
sunnuds, deeds and other such documents, species of Daphnore, and especially of Edge- 
For royal use, as may he seen in the worthia Gardneri, and is imi)ortcd from Nepaul 
private account books of tho j>esh\va Bajce and Bhotan ; but the Tibetans, as M. M. 
Rao, grains of gold leaf are mixetl with the Hue and Gabet correctly state, manufac- 
pulp and thus becomes s[)read over the surface turc a jmper from the root of a small shrub, 
of the i)apcr. China, up to the year 1840, and it is of a much thicker texture and 
largely supplied India with imper. But by the more durable than Daphne paper. Dr. Thom- 
niiddle of the 19th century paper for the writing son iiilbrms me that a species of Astragalus is 
and printing purposes of Europeans was all im- used in western Tibet tor this purpose, the 
ported into India from France and Great Britain, whole shrub, which is dwarf, being reduced to 
It is styled in commerce fine paj>er, to distin- pidp. 

guish it from coarse or wraj)ping paper. Maho- PAPER, Hind., of Jhilam, Buxus sempervi- 
raedans in India and the hiiidoos who use an rens, box. 


Indian ink, still largely write on a glazed paper 
the manufacture of India. 

In Britain, in the five years, T830 to 
1834, prior to the reduction of the ex- 
cise duty on first class papers froni 3iL 
to its present equalized rate of 1 per 
lb., the average annual quantity made was 
70,988,131 lbs. ; and in the five years, 1849 
to 1853, the average annual quantity made was 
151,234,175 lbs. The production of the year 
1853 was 177,623,000 lbs., being above 
23,000,000 lbs. (more than 10,000 tons) over 
that of the preceding year, and more than 

36.000 tons over 1834, such excess requiring 
its production not less than 13,000 tons of 

faw material in the former case, and iiearly47,000 
in the latter. The whole weight of material 
employed in Great Britain in the manufacture 
^ paper only may be stated at between 

110.000 and 120,000 tons per annum. The 
Joarse kind of paper prepared by the natives in 
Madras, was in Ainslie’s time, commonly made 
^ old gunny bags or old fishing nets. In the 
pnjcess lime water and rice cunjee were cm- 


PAPER BIRCH, Eno. Betula Jacquemonti, 
Spaeh, 

PAPER CURRENCY. The itverage circu- 
lation from the commencement of the Paper 
Currency operations has been in.— 

1862-63 Rs. 4,41,94,285 1867-68 Rs. 9,28,60,848; 

18G3-(V4 „ 5, 23,25, (XK) 1868-69 „ 10,14,56,327 

18(54-65 „ (5,88,20,116 1869-70 „ 10,06,04,777 

lS(55-(>(5 „ 7.72,57,983 1870-71 „ 9,81,82,240. 

18(56-67 „ 8,98,03,179 

and in the last two years, the maximum and 
minimum values of notes in circulation were— 

Maximum. Minimum. 

1 869- 70 HS. 1 1 ,42,07,1 20 Jan. ns. 9,80,32,010 April. 

1870- 71 „ 10,75,53,170 . „ , 8,68.19,030 May, 

For the first time in nine years the 1870-71 ‘ 

circulation showed a large decrease, haying' 
fallen back below what it was in 1868-69^: 
The falling off in the main circles of Calcutta 
and Bombay amounted to no less than Rupees 
1,32,81,417, or nearly 16| per cent. Ilex^ 
was a counter-balancing increase in mdst 
of other circles, which reduced the decreilSNS 
on the whole to Rupees 85,58,537 bdqw 
i 1869-70, or a little over 8 per cent. 
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: Th«Calcut^ circulation reached its highest 
: " ; point (Rupees 4,89,63,150) on the 22nd Janu- 
? ' 1870. It then fell i*apidly to Rupees 

. : 3,61,79>910 on the Slat March 1870, from 
which date to the end of May 1871 it allowed 
no signs of recovery. Since then it has risen 
again quickly till, on the 31st October, it was 
Rupees 4,29,93,960, since when it has slightly 
fallen, it liaving • been reduced to Rupees 
4,11,43,980 on 15th December 1871. 

The Bombay circulation was at its higlicst 
point in recen t years ( Rupees 5,03, 63, 2 80 ) on the 
7th April 1870. By the 7th July it had fallen* 
to Rupees 3,16,18,750. It now stands rather 
helow Calcutta, or at about Rupees 3,67,00,000 
on 15th December. 

The Madras circulation rose strikingly from 
about Rupees 60,00,000, at the end of February 
1870, to Rupees 1,15,85,270 on the 31st 
August 1871 , having even reached a higher 
sum, on the 22nd June 1871. On 15th De- 
cember* 1871 it stood at Rupees 97,86,390. 

These rather remarkable plicnoincna are not 
explained. 

No less than Rupees 1,42,16,200 of Lahore 
and Allahabad notes were cashed in Calcutta 
in 1870-71, and a far larger sum in proportion 
(Ra.l ,53,98,020) had been so cashed to the 
end of August 1871. This means that in 
the course of seventeen months Government 
« has had to bear the cost of the exchange on 
nearly Rupcss 30,000,000 from Allaliabad or 
Lahore, or, since the beginning of the year, 
from Bombay to Calcutta. 

The Head Commissioner argues that the note 
remittances in the year, amounting to Rupees 
3,24,68,870, caused a large saving to Govern- 
ment. But doubtless per contra some expense 
must have been thrown upon Goveniinent by 
nbtes being received instead of coins at deficit 
treasuries. 

The net profits of the department arc shown 
to Rs. 11,57,637, but against this amount 
ought to be set tlie cost of the exchange on Rs. 
1,42,16,200 of Lahore and Allahabad notes 
cashed inCalcutta,and taking this cost at 4 annas 
per cent., the set off would be Rs. 35,540. 

PAPER HANGINGS. Paper stained or 
printed .with tasteful designs, and used for past- 
ing on the walls of a rwini, &c. There are 
m^y varieties, which are manufactured in Eng- 
^ land, France, Germany. 

" PAPER MULBERRY. 

Chiu : ch*u, Chin. | Kan sang, Chin. 

The paper mulberry, the Broussonetia papyri- 
fera, is a native of the isles of the Southern, 
ocean, as well as of China and of Japan. It 
has long been famous for its fibrous bark, which 
is made into a kind of cloth, as in Otaheiti and in 
the Sandwich islands, as well as into paper, in 
Japan. In making this paper the bark is l^il- 
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ed into pulp in a ley . ashes, and then 
well washed by agitation of it in water, until it 
becomes like tufts of tow. If too much boiled 
the paper will be weak but white ; and if insuf! 
ficiently waslied it is coarse but strong. It 
then heaped on a table and beaten into a puln 
by batons of bard wix)d. Mucilage obtdn^’ 
from boiled rice, or from a plant called oreni u 
added to the pulp, which is stirred with a clean 
reed until reduced to a homogenous liquor, and 
when of a due consistence it is ready for con- 
version into sheets, see Japan, Java. 

PAPER PLANT OF N EPAUL is the Daphne 
cannabina, one of the same family as the Lace 
bark tree, Lagctta lintearia, of the West Indies. 
D. cannabina is supposed to be identical with the 
1). odora of Tliunberg. It is extremely abundant 
in the Himalaya, and the p^aper is made by boil- 
ing the inner bark, in a ley of wood ashes, and 
reducing them to pulp by beating Daphne or 
Gnidia erioccphala is very common on the 
Western Ghauts, and oh the hilly parts of tlie 
Southern Mahratta country and Dekhan. On 
a trial of the papier by an engraver, he rep<»tted 
it as affording finer impressions than any Eng- 
lish made paper, and nearly as good as the fine 
Chinese paper which is employed for what are 
called India paper proofs. Dr. CJampbell des- 
cribes the paper as strong and durable as leather. 

1*APER, RK3^3 — Chinese rice-paper had long 
been sujiposed to be cut from cylinders of a pith 
which has always a central hollow chamber, 
divided into compartments by septa or exces- 
sively thin plates. The supposition was con- 
firmed by Sir William Hookcfr receiving from 
China, specimens of the rice-paper plant itself, 
which very closely resembles, in botanical cha- 
racters as well as in out ward appearance of size 
and habit, tlic Aralia Sikkim plant. Fortune, 
at his first visit to the fine island of Chusan 
had been . examining with a spy-glass some 
large white flowers which grew on the banks 
and on the hill sides, and when he reached the 
spot where they were growing, they proved to 
be very fine specimens of Lilium japonicum. 
As, he was admiring these beautiful lilies 
which w'ere growing as 'wild as tlie primroses in 
woods in England, another plant, he says, of far 
more interest, cauglit my eye. This was nothing 
less than the rice-paper plant — the species which 
produced the far-famed rice-paper of China 
named by Sir W. Hooker, Aralia papyrifew- 
The largest specimens were about five or six 
feet in height, and from six to eight inches 
ill circumference at Jthe base, but nearly oi 
an equal thickness all up their stem. The 
stems, which usually bear all the way np, 
were crowned at the top with a number of 
noble looking palmate leaves on long footstalks, 
which gave to the plant a very omamen^ 
appearance. The under side of each leaf, tts 
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fcototalk, and‘ the top part of the stem, which colours; it is a delicate Testable filmi cim- 
^clasped by these stalks, was densely covered sisting of long hexagonal cells whose length 
— «,« |g pajrallel to the surface of the film, .and 

which are filled with air when the film is 
in its usual state ; the peculiar softness ;prhidhi 
so well adapts It for receiving colours is owing 
to this structure. The pith is carefully taken 
out and cut in slioets by running a knife arouhd 
it, and smoothing them with an iron. When 
the tissue breaks, the iVacture is connected by 
a lamina ot mica. An iiulia-ink outline is first 
transferred by damping and pre^ssing it upon 
the paper, when the ink strikes off sufficiently 
to enable the workman to fill up the sketch ; 
one outline will serve for limning several copies, 
and in large establishments the separate colours 
are laid on by different workmen. The manu- 
facture of these paintings at Canton employs 
l>e tween two and throe thousand hands. Ano- 
ther tissue sometimes used by the Chinese for 
painting, more remarkable for its singularity 
than elcjgance, is the retriculated nerve-work of 
grape leaves, the fleshy green part of the leaf 
having been removed by maceration, and the 
membrane filled with isinglass. The appearance 
of a painting on this transparent substance is 
pretty, but tlie colours do not retain their bril- 
liancy. — WilUannt' Middle Kintjdom^ Vol. ii, p, 
145 ; Aa//. C//c. ; MvCallocICe Com, JJic,,2^* 873 ; 
i. Ree. amontj the Chi,, p. 231. 

PAPKR-NAUTILUS, a mollusc, one of the 
Octopcwla. See Nautilus. 

PAPIILI, Hind. Ilelictercs scabra. 

PA PI IRA, PuNJ. Fagoj)yriuu esculentiim.* 
PAPIIRI, or 8uk-chain, Hind., Pongamia 
glabra. 

PAPIER, Oku. Paper. 

PAPIER MACIIE. A name properly ap- 
plied to articles composed of paper-pulp, boiled 
I in a solution of giini or size to give it tenacity, 
and then pressed into moulds ; though the telrm 


inth down of a rich brown colour, which readily 
g off upon any substance with which it came 
in contact. It flowers and seeds during the win- 
ter and spring months at Ilong-kong and Cal- 
cutta. A few samples of the largest stems he 
could find, were sent to England and India. 

The proportion of pith in these stems is very 
great, particularly near the top of vigorous 
frrowing ones, and it is from this pure 
white substance tliat the beautiful article erro- 
neously called “ ricc-paper” is prepared. The 
Chinese call this plant the Tung-tsaou. What it 
was, or to what part of the vegc^tablc kingdom 
it belonged, Avas long a mystery to botanists. 

The Tung-tsaou is largely cultivated in many 
parts of the island of Formosa, and Avith rice 
and camphor forms one of the chief articles of 
export. Mr. BoAvri ng, Avho read a paper upon 
the rice-paper plant, before the China branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, informs us that 
the Canton and Fokeen provinces are the chief 
consumers, and that the town of Foo-choo abuie' 

Ls supposed to take annually not less than 
30,000 dollars’ Avorth of this curious and 
beautiful production. The cheapness of this 
paper in tlie Chinese market, tis Mr. llowring 
jastly remarks, is cA’idenoc of the abundance of 
the plant in its place of groAvtb, and more 
especially of the chcapimss of labour. 'Fbat 
loo sheets of this material (each about three 
inches square), certainly one of the most 
beautiful and delicate substances with wliicli avc 
are acquainted, should be procurable for the 
small sum of l^c/. or 1 ^d,, is truly astonishing ; 
and when once the intention of foreign eivs is 
directed to it, it will doubtless be in considerable 
rcKjuest among w'orkers in artificial flowers in 
Kurope and America, being admirably adapted 
to tlicir wants.” The larger sheets, such as 
those used by the Canton fioAver-painters, are j is also a]>i>licd to trays, snuff-boxes, and other 
sold for about l^d, each. If the Tung-tsaou ; things made by glueing several piles of paper 
prove hai'dy, in England, its fine foliage Avill j together, and then varnishing. It is made in 
render it a favourite amongst ornamental plants ; the Punjab. — Faulkner, 
in English gardens. Judging, however, from PAJ^IERS, Dut. Paper, 

its appearance when groAAung on its natiA’c PAPILIONID/E, Leach,, the butterfly family 

island, and from the temperature of Formosa, of the order Lepidoptera, Linn,, comprising the 
Fortune feared we cannot expect it to be more following genera, viz., 
than a green-house plant in Britain. Before | Ornithoptora, Boxed, 
he left China, it had been completely naturalised ! Papijio, Linn, 
an tlie island of Hong^kong. It is really a | 
most striking looking plant and highly ornamen- 
tal. At all times the fine, broad palmate leaves idmais, „ 


Thestias, Boied* 
llebomoia, Hubn, 
Eronia, „ 
Callidi^afi, BoM, 
Terios, Swam, 


which crown the stem have a noble appearance, 
and in the winter months its large panicles of 
flowers make it more interesting. The paintings 


The genus Papilio includes all the butter- 
flies. The first section of Lepidoptera, named 
Khopaloccra (club-horned) in the arrangement 


Chmese pth paper, or nee-paper, as it is com- Boisduval, and Diurna in that of Latreille; 

monly but incorrectly called, are much sought corresponds with the Linnman genus Papilio* 
after for their splendid colourings. Its velvety The insects composing it have mostly thin and 
anrfitce contrasts admirably with brilliant elongated antennas terminated by a club. They 
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vi'lliiM idl Thdr larir», Which an 

vV^^Hmisly shaped, have six pectoral, eight abdo- 
; : filial, and two anal feet. The pup^ are usually 
Arigtilated and, with a few exceptions, naked. 
The perfect insect varies in size from kas than 
ah inch across the wings when expanded, to 
nearly a foot in breadth. Equally variable arc 
, their colouring and outlines. They are sliort- 
Uvedl Their powers of fliglit are very great, 
and the mode of flight varies in the several 
Species. The males are usually more gjiily 
c^oured than tlie females. The Papilionidae 
or sv^allow-tailcd butterflies, from tlieir large 
siSe and gorgeous colouring are more frequently 
collected than other insects. There arc known 
fd be 27 species in Java, 29 in liorrieo, and 21 
lit Sumatra. A Papilio with blue black above 
and large spots of bright blue, occurs in Am- 
; ■ bbyna. It has an expanse of 5 or 6 inches. 
Tachyris zarinda is a rare butterfly, with cinna- 
bir red wings. Idea tondana, a semi-trans- 
parent butterfly of Celebes. Papilio androcles, 
one of the largest and rarest of swallow-tailed 
butterflies. Cicindela lieros, and C. gloriosa 
also occur, the latter of a rich vclvetty green . 
colour. — Eik/. Cye. ; Wallace, p. 147. 

PAPILIO MACH AON. Choongtam in 

Sikhim boasts a profusion of heautiiul insc(^ts, 

' aihongst which the liritish swallow-tail butter- 
^ (Papilio machaon) disports itself in company 
■ with magnifleent black, gold, and scarlet-winged 
butterflies, of the Trojan group, so typical of 
the Indian tropics . — Hookers Jfim, Jour., FbL 
26. 

PAPILIO POLYMNESTOK, sec Butterfly. 

- PAPILIO ULYSSES, one of the largest of j 
die tribe is*common at Amboy na. It flies with a j 
rather weak undulating motion. — Wall.,p. 297 • 

. PAPIN, see Khycn. 

PAPIONIN^, a sub-family of mammals, in- 
' eluding the true babooas of Africa and tlie 
monkey-like baboons of India, viz. 

Jnuus silenus. Lion monkey. 

Sfinia leonina, Shato, ' Silenus vetor, Gray., 

,, silenus, Linn. Ilorsf., Blytk. 

Nellarmonthi, Mai. 

Kil-bandar, Beno. , Siah-bander, Hind. 

The Hon monkey is a native of the more 
eievat^ forests of the Western Ghauts of India, 
flrom N. L. 15| to the extreme south, but most 
abundant in Cochin and Travancore. It docs 
not occur in Ceylon, and tliough called so by 
BuflTon it is not the wandcroo, which is a species 
of presbytes. It is of a somewhat sulky and 
savage disposition and is with difRculty taught 
to perform any feats of agility, or mimicry. 
iniMtis rhesus. The Bengal monkey. 


Pithex oinops, 


Mscacus rhesus, Desm. 
tnuus erythneus, Schreh. 

Morkot^ Bbmo. 

Baiiiir, „ 

Jlikrcut banur, » . 

This is the cononpn monkey of all N. 
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Suhu, 


llodgs., 
Haraf. 
Buot. 
Hind. 
Lefcu. 
. India 


extendit^ rip to 4,<K)0 : 

Himalaya^ and south to about N L. W ^ 
to Goomsoor and near Nagpore. It ftuqnents 
all the forests and g^es in Ihe open oountry 
and in northern India, may be seen in nmn, 
towns and villages. It is very easily tamed and 
made to exhibit various feats of agility, 

Imtus pelnps. The Hill monkey. * 
Macacus peloijs, Hodg- \ M. assamensis, M, 

A Blytk. 

Occurs m Assam and Darjeeling. 

Inims neinestrinus of Tenasserim, Malayans. 

Innus leaninus, Blytk., of Arrakan, perhaps 
the same as In. arctoides of Is. Geoff. 

Macacus radiatus. The Madras monkey. 
Cercopetliecus radiatus, Simla sinica, Lim 
KM. EUiot., Blyth., Ilorsf. 
Miin^JTfi, Can. Makadu, Wamir, Keda, 

Bamliip, Hind. Mahb 

Vella munthi, Mlt.eai„ Koti, Xm.. 

The Madras monkey is to be seen all over 
the southern parts of India extending north to 
N. L. 18^ where it is replaced by Inuus rhesus ; 
it lives in the dense jungles, also in populous 
towns and carries off fruit and grain from the 
dealers with great coolness and address. It is 
the monkey mast commonly met in menageries 
and led about to show feats of agility. It is the 
most inquisitive and mischievous of its tribe. 

Macacus pileatus, 8haw., of Ceylon, is the 
Simia pileatus, Linn, 

Macacus cynomoltjos, Linn., of Burmah. 

Macacus carhonarius, F. Cuv. JerdoiCs 
Mammals. 

PAPIO NEMESTRINUS, Erxl. Syn. of 
Macacus nemcslriniLs, Linn. 

PAPIO RHESUS, Ofjilby. Syn. of Macacus 
rhesus, Audeh, 

PAPISRANG. Pinang, has two woods of this 
name, viz. 

Papisrang, purple colour. A strong wood ; 
used for beams. 

Papisrang, wood of a pale brown • colour, 
six to nine feet in circumference, forty feet 
long ; not good for beams ; chiefly used for 
furniture. — Colo'nel Frith. 

PAPITA, Hind. Strychnos faba, Strychnos 
Sancti Ignatii. 

PAPLI CIIUCKAY, yields an orange dye* 

PAPNAS, a river near Tappah in Bhopal. 

PAPOIA UMBBALAY MARAM, Malhal. 
Carica papaya, Linn. 

PAPOO KOORA, Tbl. Chenopodium album* 

PAPPALI MARAM, Carica papaya, JAnn. 

. PAPPANA, Sans. Pavetta indica. 

PAPPAR, Hind. Buxus semperyirens* 

PAPARA CHETTU, Tel. Brown quotes 
the syns. Parnika and Parni. The latter 
according to W. 516, is Butea frondosa al^ 
Pistia stratiotes. The word means bark-treei*^ 

PAPPATL Tbe newyear'sday of the ZwHjoa* 
trians, by whom H ia strictly kept as a festival* 
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on tibdbi 

day, tho Zoroasfcrians rise early, dress in new 
clothes, and after prayers in their households 
or temples, pass the day in congratulatory visits 
and entertainments . — The Parsees, 2>. 60. 
PAPPfiL PAPPELHAUM, Gbr. Poplar. 

PAPPILI, Tam. See Dyes. 

PAPPISA, Tel. A tree, the Tamarisk ? 

PAPPOIA-UMBALAY MAltAM, Malbal. 
Carica papaya, Linn. 

PAPPIiEE, Hind. A natrod salt obtained 
from the Lake of Looiiar, used in the manufac- 
ture of bangles. 

PAPPU KURA, Tel. Chenopodium album, 
Linn., JRoah, 

PAPPUTTA. Pavetta indica. 

PAPRA also Paprang, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

PAPRA, Hind. Fumaria parvillora. 

PAPRANG, or Chikri, Hind,, of Kanawar, 
Buxiis scnipervirens. The Box-wood tree. 

PAPRI, Hind. A substance found at one 
stage of the manufacture of Sal-ammoniac. 

PAPRI and pappar. Hind., of Salt Range, 
Buxus sempervirens. 

PAPRI, Hind. Podophyllum emodi, also 
Myrsinc Africana, Buxus sempervirens, Ulinus 
integrifolia. 

PAPUAN. The Papuans are oriental ne- 
groes, in the interior of New Guineji, and in 
the islands northwards to tlie Louisiade Archi- 
pelago. They are called by Mr. Muller, 
Muirassie, and by Lieutenant Modera, Alfoe- 
ren or Alfoer, but the ordinary term by ; 
which they are known to Europe is derivwl 
from the words pua-pua which means Iriz- 
zled, their frizzled spiral hair being a mark- 
ed feature in their pliysical appearance. There 
are, however, in other regions, other raccji 
with markedly negro features, and some i 
ethnologists believe that southern India 
once had a negro pojmlation. The Papuan 
race extends from New Guinea eastward through 
the Jjouisiade and Solomon Archipelagos to 
the New Hebrides where it co-exists with some 
tribes of Malaya-Poly nesians, and still further 
to the Fiji islands which, however, are the ex- 
treme limit of the race in an Eastern direction. 
The Fijians arc the aristocracy of the race. 
In a south direc]jj,pn the Papuans liave evi- 
dently spread far and wide over the continent 
of Australia and occur even in Van Diemen’s 1 
I-And, though their characteristics arc greatly j 
modified. To the present day, many of the 
Non-Aryan tribes in India have features re- 
sembling those of some Negro races of Africa. 
In the south Indian population, as a whole, 
aaiongst the peopie^speaking the Tamil lan- 
the bridge of the nose is generally less 
pmraineiit than in the Iranian, and much more 
®o than in the Turanian. Even where the root of 
nose, between the eyes, sinks in, the upper 
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line, iw a whole, is much more thrown out ftwm 
the face .tlian in the Turanian head^ SQ as to 
render the point comparatively sharp and 
minent. The alse have an upward eitpanrioil» 
leaving the upper part of the septum ezpospd 
and the elongated nares open and conspicuous* 
This is a Semitico- African trait. In the TurU’^ 
Ilian, the septum is contriicted and thickened alt 
the base, pulling down the point of the nose or/ ^ 
rendering it low and obtuse, forcing the nares 
to spread out laterally and making the nares 
rounded. The eyes in the Dravidian are large^ 
are of full size, horizontal and well-separated, 
and the beard is generally sufficiently strong,. 
The Africao-Papuan pyramidal nose, with a 
deep and sharp sinking in at the root, is com- 
mon, particularly in some of the lower castes, 
in which the colour is nearly black. Mr. Logan 
thinks it probable that this lower and ai^parent- 
ly the more normal southern type characterised 
the wliole i)o)>ulation of India at one period. 
Amongst the Vindhyans, some tribes are found 
who sceni to approximate to it such as die 
little ill-favoured Tamariali the neighbours ' 
of the Ho and the short and jet black Surah 
who arc spread for 200 miles from the hilly 
southern side of the basin of the Ganges* along 
the eastern face of the ghauts to the Go<lavery 
and are much, in person, in civilization, akin to 
the gangetic poj)ulation. The Chensuar, a hal|^ 
savjige, wild tribe, who occupy the western por- 
tions of the continuation of the ghauts between 
the Peiiiiar and the Kistna, and who are proba- 
bly a continuation of the Surah, are described \ 
by Captain Newbold as being between a Tclugu 
and Jakun of the Malay peninsula. The Chench- 
war are known to their settled neighbours as the 
(3henchu-Kulam, (yhcnchwar and Chensuar. 
They arc about 1,200 in numbei^ and* dwell in 
the tract of jungle covering the westernmost 
range of the eastern ghaut line, between the 
Pcimar and Kistnah, and known locally as the 
Nulla muila and Lanka-mulla. In the pass 
from the Kuman to Badwail, a few are employed 
as hill ])olice. They inhabit clearings in the 
forests, live in bec-hivc-shaped huts, of wicker 
work, walls about three feet high and a conical 
straw roof, with a screen for a dix»r, like the 
huts of the African, Nicobar’an, and many of 
the ruder Asianesian tribes. The men are 
almost nude. They have large dogs. The 
women dress like the wandering female basket 
makers whom they resemble in features. The 
features of the men are small and animated; . 
cheek bones higher and more prominent than; 
in the hindoo in general. Nose flatter and 
nostrils more expanded. Eyes black and 

piercing, and in stature shorter than theii* 
neighbours. Their hair is more shaggy and 
less straight than that of the hindoo, and they 
wear it very long and rolled up at the back or 
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the crown like thiit of n woman. Th^y 
slightly, but well-made, except about the 
t'iV icnee, which is large, and the leg. The colour 

> )of the skin is darker, and there seemed a ten- 
: dency to cutaneous eruptions. They speak 

; Telugu with a harsh and x>eculiar pronuncia- 
tion. They have no language of their own. 
Brahmans say they formerly were shepherds of 
die Yen*a Golla caste. The Nandial Chench- 
. wars assert their ignorance of a god or soul. 
They have no images. They are polygamists. 
They bury their dead, but sometimes bimi: 

: and the Nandial Chenchwur like the Tartam 
carry the deceased’s weapons to the grave. They 
r, are divided into little tribes. They liave in 
general only a rag ft)r covering. They use 1 
ike spear, hatchet, or matchlock, or a bamboo 
and reed-arrow tipped with iron. They 
are patient and docile. They look on weaving 
and other manufacturing arts with contempt. 

* The Jakun of the Malay peninsula, is the 
most African and prognathous of the lank- 
haired Indianesian tribes. 

In the Neilgherry hills, the Kurambar and 
Erular belong to the same low type. In tlie 
ghauts of the northern part of the penin- 
sula, die Koli, Kamusi, Bedcr, Warali, Ka- 
tadi or Katkar tribes appear to be allied to 
the lower type, but in general the African 
has been eliminated. One of the 
most African of these petty northern tribes 
is the Katadi. They are of a deep black 
colour, and Mr. Vaupell describes them as 
' being more like monkeys than any race of 
men he ever saw. The Warali are more 
slender and somewhat darker than the coin- 
'mon Mahratta. The sequestered tribes of 
India appear to belong chietly to 
: . the lower Ibrm. In some cases they ap- 
proximate to the more Turanian- African 
; V which the imsc is Hatter, the beard 
scanty and the person shorter. There is so 
considerable a difference between this type 
and the more Semitic, that whatever may 
be die original relationship of the two, it is 
necessary to recognize both as existing in 
India at the earliest era which ethnology 
can descry. A similar phenomenon presents 
itself on the western side of the Imlian ocean, 
aind what is still more important witli reference 
‘ to India, it is found also in the Negro jxipula- 

> don of the eastern side. Many of the eastern 
tribes are very short and slender, small-eyed, 
flat-faced, and beardless: while othei-s arc 
middle-sized and even tall and robust, with 
tie Semitico-African beards, aquiline or pyra- 

^ midal noses, raised nares and large eyes, of the 
■ other archaic types of t^outheni India. Both 
; types preserve a black complexion, alike in 
Africa, India; the Andamans, the Malay Penin- 
> isula, the Malay Polynesian Islands, and Aus- 



although 

occur throughout this area. Mr. Lo^ thUb 
that litde weight is to be attach^ to the 
absence of spiral hair in S. India^ ibr some of 
the spiral-haired Papuan tribes of New Guinea 
and Torres Straits are often more Afiico-Semitie 
and 8. Indian in their physiognomy than the 
Australians, while the latter have the fine 
hair of S. Indians and some Mid- African nations 
and a linguistic formation which resembles 
the 8. Indian more than any in the world. 
In Australia and the various Papuan and par- 
tially Papuan Islands, the African element has 
been maintained from the comparative isola- 
tion of the tribes. In the Gangetic province 
as in the greater portion of Ultra-India, includ- 
ing the Malay Peninsula, the intrusive race 
appears to have been recruited by the entrance 
of new tribes from the north-east and to have 
ultimately assimilated the native race, although 
the influence of the latter is still slightly per- 
ceptible. When we consider the position of 
India, between the two great negro provinces, 
that on tlie west being still mainly negro, even 
in most of its improved races, and that on the 
east preserving the ancient negro basis in points 
so near India as the Andamans and Kidah, it 
becomes highly probable that the African 
clement in the population of the Dekhan has 
been transmitted from an archaic period before 
the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races entered 
India, and when the Indian Ocean had negro 
tribes along its northern as well as its eastern 
and western shores. The basis of the present 
population of the Deklian seems to have been 
of an African character which was partially 
improved by Turanians or Irano-Turanians 
and ScmiticivTuranians from the N. W. and 
afterwards by more advanced ancient N. E. 
African and Semitic settlers. Perhaps ril the 
original population of southern Arabia and 
even of the Semitic lands generally, was 
once African ; and the Semitic race descended 
on them from a tribe located in the mountains 
at the head of the Euphrates. From the time 
w'hcn the adjacent shores of the Indian Ocean 
began to be the seats of general, commercial 
and maritime nations, the peninsula must have 
been exposed to the regular influx of foreign 
tnulers and adventurers. Kx>m the antiquity 
of the Egyptian civilization, it is probable that 
the earliest commercial visitors were Africans 
from eastern Atrica or southern Arabia. It is 
certain that the subsequent Semitic navigators 
of Arabia at an earjy date established that 
intercourse with India which they have main- 
tained to the present day.' The trade between 
India and the west, appears to have been 
entirely in their hands for about 3^000 
During this period, the Arab navigatem wt 
only remained for some mon^ in the Indian 
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ports, fetwcen the butward and home voyages, 
^ifmatiy settled in them as merchants. Mn 
X/igan thinks that the influence of African and 
Arabic Blood must have preceded that of Arian 
in the peninsula. In after ages, the Arian 
ingredient in the peninsular population became 
considerable, but it has not modified the native 
races of the peninsula in the same degree as 
it has done the Bengali. The languages are 
still essentially distinct and the i^on-Arian 
physical element remains strong. In Southern 
India, arc languages of one lormalion which 
is broadly distinguished from the Arian or San- 
scrit on the one side, and Ironi 'ribetau and 
Ultra-Indian, on the other. Uliysically, the 
ppulation of Southern India is one of the most 
variable and mixed which any ancient areliaic 
province displays. The number of varieties 
amongst the people being too great to allow 
of their being referred to a single race of 
pure blood. Some arc exeeedingly Iranian, 
more are Seniitico-lranian, some are Semitic, 
others Australian : some remind vis of Kgvf)- 
tians, while others again have Midaya-poly- 
nesian and even Simaiig and Papvian filatures. 
Yet when the eye takes in tlic whole* group at 
once, they are seen to have all somelliiiig 
in common. They arc not Iranians, Pol ync- i 
sians, Papuans, &c., hut South Indians. Tlie 
strong Africanism of some <)f the lower South 
Indian castes, therefore, seems to he the rem- 
nant of an archaic formation of a more deeide<l i 
African character. In certain of the classes ' 
of Southern India, in which the complexion 
is fairer, an Egyptian style of features is not 
unfrequenlly observable. !n this, the nose is 
not indented at the root. It is long and slight- 
ly curved ; the eyes almond-shaped and slight- 
ly oblique and the chin is short. In general, 
the physiognomy is moi*c the Iranian tlian 
the East African and Egyptian. AVhere the 
Arian or Semitic crossing is not striking, the 
person is generally ratlier small and slender, 
the legs in particular being very thin, com- 
pared with those of the Gangotic race. The 
Colour varies from black to dilferent degrees 
of brown and yellowish brown, in general 
contrasting strongly with the Ultra-Indian 
aud Indonesian races. There is a tendency 
to certain peculiar physical traits neither 
Ultra-Indian, Tibetan nor Arian, hut .seem to 
be East African. The typical East African 
bead is removed both from the exaggerated 
prognathous form, prevalent amongst theGuinea 
and the highly Semitic form character- 
istic of tribes that have been deeply crossed by 
Arab blood, and is in some respects interme- 
diate between the Iranian and Turanian, while 
t has specialities of its own. The cheek bones 
often much more prominent than in the 
Iranian; and less so than in the typical Tura- 
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tlian, the projection being frequently smtetior 
more than lateral. ’ The lips are full or turgid 
and turned out, frequently with sharp edg^« 
Slightly prognatlious heads are not inA*equettV 
Writing on the leading characteiystics of tho 
Papuan, Aastralian, and Malay u-Polynesiaai 
nations, Mr. G. Windsor Earl says that the 
existence of a Negro race in the Indiah 
Archipelago, so remote IVoin the continent 
1 which is considered as the original seat of the 
race, has given rise to endless specnlalions as to 
how they get then?, and ])rohahly will continue 
so to do until the end of time, for being a nation 
without a written language and .surrounded by 
others wliose re<*x>rds are carried hack to no 
very disfani dale, and wliose traditions have 
become, from lapse of time, mere fables, this 
])oint can (.nly n^sfc upon circumstantial evidence, 
and llierelore will over prove liable to dispute. 
Their jHDsilioii in many of the larger islands as 
occupiiiils solely of tlie niountaiii fa.stnesse3, 
surrounded by ])coj>Ie who evidently belong to 
a distinct race, lias cerlainly jiut an end to 
those theories of llio last century which attribut- 
ed their origin to the shipwrecked crews of 
Arabian slave-vessels, and lias h'd to a very 
general opinion that they werv^, in fact, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the countries in which 
they arc iound. That their tixistenec was not 
altogether xinknown to the ancients is prove# 
hj' the maps and writings of Ptolemy, the Alex- 
andrian, who flourislied .soon after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and was the 
first to reduce geography ti> a system. In the 
last map of his voliinu*, flint which contains the 
“ Aurca ( Iiersoiic'sus” and the “Tahades In.sulse,” 
(supposed to liave meant resjicctively the Mala- 
yan Peninsula or Sumalra and.tli^Java Islands) 
he places a couniry far to the eastwai’d of the 
Aurea Cherscinesia, under the equinoctial line, 
which he .slates to be ocen])iod by “ uEthiopes 
Icthyophagi,” or “ Negro fl.sh-eaters the first 
term being that employed by the Romans to 
distingui.sh the black and woolly haired Africans 
from the Mauritani and other brown races, of 
the ca.st ; ainl the second, that usually applied 
to all nations wlio derived a portion of their sub- 
sistence from tlie sea. Tl iepo.sition of the country 
named by Ptolemy, with regard to the Aurea 
Ghcrsonc.sus, agrees well with that of New Guinea, 
the great scat of tlie Papuan race. The 
existence of a negro jieople, at so remote 
a .spot, which he must have learned fi’om 
the information of Indian navigators, seems, 
indeed, to have led Ptolemy into the great 
error of his system, for believing that the 
country of the “ A<'thiope.s Icthyophagi’* formed 
part of the continent of Asia, and he has made 
that continent, in his general map of the world, 
come round by the south and join the Africiua 
continent about Point Prassum, in latitude 
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: 1^15^ S. (t)ie then southern known limit of the 
east coast of Africa), thus making the Indian 
Ocean and the seas of the eastern Archipelago, 
form one vast inland sea. 

• With regard to the general disposition of the 
Papuans, a great difterence is found between 
those living in a state of independence, and 
those who- exist in bondage among the ncigb- 
b6uring nations. The former are invariably 
found to be treacherous and revengeful, and 
even those who liave long been accustomed to 
intercourse with strangers, the tribes of the 
north-west coast of New Guinea, for example, 
are never to be depended upon, and the great- 
est precautions arc always taken by those who 
’ visit them for purposes of trade. Tlie wilder 
tribes generally avoid intercourse with strangers, 
if the force which lands is sufficiently great to 
caiise alarm, but if otherwise, they pretend 
friendship until opportunity occurs, when they 
.make a sudden and ferocious attack. But what 
distinguishes them most from their yeighbours 
' the Malayu-Polynesians, and even from the 
Australians, is the unextingiiishahle hatred they 
bear towards those who attqjnpt to settle in 
their territory, and which is continued as long 
as a man of the tribe exists. It is, probably, 
this perfectly untameable nature that has led 
to their utter extermination in all those islands 
the Indian Archipelago that did not jdos- 
iless mountain fastnesses to wliich they could 
retire to lead a life similar to that of the Bosch- 
. men of South Africa. There have been recent 
, instances of this in Van Dieman’s Land, 
MelviBe Island (N. W. coast of Australia) 
and at Foi’t Du Bus on the west coast of 
New Guinea, in all which settlements the 
country was occupied by a pure or nearly pure 
Papuan race. In the former, hostility was conti- 
nued as long as a native remained on the island, 
and in the tA^o last, until the settlements were 
abandoned in despair. On the other hand, 

' their neighbours, the Australians, have invaria- 
bly submitted after a single trial of strength, 
while the Malayu-Polynesians, Avhen not under 
the influence of other foreigners, have always 
evinced a desire to have strangers, especially 
Europeans, settled among them, as shewn by the 
people of the Moluccas when first visited by the 
Portuguese, and as displayed at the present time 
in those remote parts of the Indian Archipelago 
where the race maintains its ancient purity. 
The untameable ferocity of the Papuans only 
exists as long as they remain in their native 
country. On leaving it their character seems 
totally changed, as far as regards this parti-' 
Qular. The Papuan slaves who exist in great 
numbers in the eastern parts of the Archip^ 
lago are remarkable for their cheerful disposi- 
tion and industrious habits, and nothing could 
;^xceed the orderly conduct of the remnant of 
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the Van Dieman’g Land natives after ihay had 
been hunted down, and removed to an in 
Bass’ Strait. Certain of the 


which distinguish them from the Mala^^Poiy. 
ncsians, and certainly are of Papuan, or at 
least of Nepo origin. One of these is the cus- 
tom of raising the skin in cicatrices over various 
parts of the body, especially on the shoulders, 
breast, buttocks, and thighs. This must not 
be confounded with the tatooing or puncturing 
the skin Which is practised by many of the 
Malayu-Polynesian tribes, and which is never 
met witli among the Papuans, as the scarifica- 
tions about to be described are unknown to 
the others. The skin is cut through with 
some sharp Instrument in longitudinal stripes, 
and, if on the shoulder or breast, white clay, 
or some other substance, is rubbed into the 
wound, which causes the flesh helt)w to raise, 
and these scarifications, when alloAved to heal, 
assume the form of raised cicatrices, often as 
large as the finger. The process by which 
these cicatrices are produced and which Mr. 
Earl liad opportunities of watching in their 
progress from day to day until duly formed, 
is perfectly inexplicable to an European, who 
would be thrown into a fever by any one 
of the wounds which these strange people bear, 
two or three at a time, without complaining, 
but certainly not without suffering. It is, 
however, quite evident that the Papuans, and 
also the Australians, possess a callousness of 
skin, or insensibility of pain, which is quite 
unknown among more civilized races. Boring 
the septum of the nose is universally practised 
among the Papuans. In the first instance 
they wear a roll of plantain leaf in the orifice 
which by its elasticity enlarges it to a sufficient 
size to sidmit the thigh bone of a large bird, or 
some other ornament, which is then worn 
extending across the face on all great occasions. 
British sailors have a very quaint name for 
this practice, which often comes under their 
observation among the Papuan islands of the 
Pacific ; they call it “ spritrsail yarding,” after 
a cruel method they have of treating sharks 
and dog-fish, which are frequently let go a^r 
having been hooked, a piece of wood being 
previously thrust through their nostrils, which 
projecting on cither side, prevents them from 
getting their heads under water, and they die a 
lingering and painful death. Mr. Earl had never 
met with, or heard of, this practice of boring 
tlie nose among people of the Malayu-Polyn^ 
sian race, and he says the ^ame with regBxd 
to the scarifications mentioned above. The 
latter, or rather those among them who aw 
sufficiently barbarous to resort to personal dii^ 
flgurement, seem to have adopted tatooing and 
boring the ears in lieu of the more coarse and 
painf^ ornamental work of th0 Fapuena- 
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Filing nr grinding down the front teeth un- 
til they become pointed is practised by some of 
the tribes of New Guinea and of the adjacent 
islands of the Pacific. This custom, however, 
is not confined exclusively to the Papuans, as it is 
practised also at the Pagi islands, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, tlie natives of which appear 
to be Malayu-Polynesians. This custom must 
not be confounded with one which is common 
among many of the Malayan and Ihigis tribes, 
that of grinding down the front teeth until 
they become almost level with the gum. 
Another singular custom which is only met 
witli among the Papuans, or the tribes closely 
bordering on them, is that of dyeing the hair 
(which is naturally black) a reddish or flaxen 
colour, by using applications of burnt coral and 
sea-water in some instances, and prej)arations 
of wood ashes in others. This pro(;ess seems to 
expel all the dark colour from the hair, leaving 
it of a flaxen tinge which appears to bear a 
close resemblance to the celebrated “ capillus 
flavus” so much admired among the lioman 
ladies and which seems to have been ])i*oduccd 
by a similar process. The only Malayu-Polyne- 
sians whom Mr. Earl had known to practice 
this custom are some of the natives of Timor 
Laut, Sermatten, and Baba islands lying 
to the westward of New Guinea and not 
very remote. He wtis therefore induced to 
consider it as a Papuan, or rather, perhaps, 
as a “ Negro” ctistom, for it is equally pre- 
valent in many parts of Alrica, cspetdally 
among the Somali and other tribes in their 
neighbourhood. All travellers who liave 
had opportunities of visiting Aden will have 
observed this custom among the African ccx)lies 
employed in coaling the steamer, who some- 
times appear with the plaster of coral still 
attached to their heads. 

The Papuans, for the most part, exist only in a 
savage state, deriving a scanty subsistance from 
the productions of nature, living in conical shap- 
ed huts ; or where they appear as occupants of 
the sea coast, roaming about in small canoes in 
search of food. Some of the more independent 
tribes, by which is meant those who have exclu- 
sive possession of the country they inhabit, have, 
however, adopted many improvements. In 
wveral parts of the north and of the south coasts 
of New Guinea, the villages consist of one large 
house, erected on piles, and occupied by all the 
married people, with a smaller one adjacent for 
the bachelors. These houses bear a very close 
resemblance to those of the Dyaks of Borneo, 
hut are smaller and of more rough construction. 
Here the Papuans also cultivate fruits, yams, 
and sweet potatoes and keep hogs and poultry to 
hill for food, in fact are almost on a level, as far 
as regards agriculture, with the more uncivilized 
tribes of the Malayu-Polynesians, from vrhom, 
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indeed, if we may judge from the names emplojr- 
ed to designate their agricultural production^ 
they have derived this slight, but important 
vance they have made in civilization. The 
weapons of the Papuans are heavy wooden 
clubs, spears or lances of nibong or other hard 
wood, and darts formed of a small kind of bam-' 
boo, provided with points of hard wood or of 
sharpened bone. The lances arc projected gene- 
rally by means of a becket of sennit about a foot 
and a half long, one end of which is 23rovided 
with a toggle. Tliis is held between the fingers, 
while the other end is fastened to the lance with 
what sailors call a “ lialf-liitch” knot, which flies 
•ff when the lance is projected, thus allowing it 
to go free. The becket gives a greatly increased 
purchase to the thrower, but is much inferior in 
this respect to the womera or “ throwing 
stick” of the Australians. The darts are pro- 
jected by means of aix>wei*ful bt)w, often six feet 
in length, with a bow-string of rattan. Mr. Earl 
suspects that this instrument was not originally 
Papuan, but has been adopted from the Polyne- 
sians. Stone axes, and knives of quartz are now 
superseded, among all those tribes who have 
cither direct or indirect communication with the 
traders of the Archipelago, by Parangs, or Chop- 
ping-knives of iron. Their agricultural instru- 
ments arc mere stakes of wood, sharpened at one 
end, which prove sufficient to effect the 
interference with nature required by their modSi 
of cultivation. The art of navigation appears 
never to have been in a very advanced state 
among the Pa])uans, since their navigation 
has only extended to those countries^ which 
could be reached from the continent of Asia 
without entfiiling the necessity of going out 
of sight of land, nor arc they yet sufficiently 
advanced in the science of navigation to ven- 
ture on any other than coasting voyages. To- 
wards the eastern limits of the Papuan race, 
where they come in close contact, and are 
often mixed with the Polynesians, navigation is 
in a more advanced state than elsewhere, but 
this is evidently the result of contact with stran- 
gers, by whom, indeed the navigation is person- 
ally conducted. The highest state of the art 
among the Papuans, without foreign assistance, 
is met with in Torres Strait and upon the south 
coast of New Guinea. Here they possess large 
canoes of such construction and propelled in so 
peculiar a manner, that we must consider them 
purely Papuan. Some very excellent sketches 
of these canoes with a full description are given 
in Fiinder’s Voyage. These canoes or boats/ 
are from thirty to forty feet long, and 
the planks with which they are construct- 
ed are sewed together with the flbres of 
the cocoanut. Each is provided with an 
outrigger, and a plattbrm of bamboo occupies 
the centre of the boat on a level with the guh- 
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They, are propelled in calm weather by 
i with long handles, the rowers all stand- 

ing, as is generally the case among the Pa- 
puans. .But the most striking peculiarity of 
these vessels consists in the sail, which is an ob- 
long piece of matting set np in the fore parts of 
'vessel by means of two poles or masts, to which 
the upper corners of the sail are fastened, 'riicsc 
n^ts are moveable, and the sail is trimmed by 
Shifting the head of one of the masts aft. Ac- 
= cording to Mr. EaiTs experience the.se boats sail 
very indifferently, except before the wind, but 
Captain Flinders, >vhobad good oj>[)orLuintics of 
judging, maintains a more favourable opinion. 
They are often to bo met whii about the month 
of March three or four liundred miles down the 
north-east coast of Australia, Uie islanders he- 
Me in the habit of making an anniial voyage in 
this direction, 'i'hc sto[i])ing plaiu'.s are usually 
the islands lying oil* the coast, where they ohtain- 
* tortoise-slifcll and Irepang, the cliief objects 
of their voyages. "J'lic native.s of tlui south 
coast of New Guinea have very large canoes of 
a similar but more imweihly construction, an<l 
propelled by a similar descri])tion of sail. Thc!se 
have never been seen far from the const, and in 
&ct are almost uinuanagoahlc from the diuiculty 
experienced in steering such unwieldy tnassos 
with paddles alone. It is thorcjfore dillicult to 
jCpnceivo for what purpose they have been con- 
Wtructed, tmless it should be for war, in which 
case their largo size would give them an im- 
posing appearance. The New Guinea canoes 
generally are of liglit coiisf ruction atid arc ]»ro- 
vided with an oulrigger. 'fhe larger ones Jiave 
an attap roof and arc capable of containing an 
entire family, with household furniture and 
domestic animals. 

In a north-west direction from New Guinea, 
the Papuan race extends through the ^Moluccas, 
the Philippines and possibly to Borneo, hut in 
these islands they only appear in small and 
scattered tribes occupants of tlio mountain 
fastnesses. 

The small islands which extend from New 
Guinea to Timor, with tlie exception of the 
Arru islands, are occupied by IMalayu-PolyiKi- 
sians of the most decided character, but at 
Timor, especially near the north-east end, a 
race evidently of Papuan origin again apjicars, 
but never, as far as Mr. Earl been able to ascer- 
tain aiter strict enquiry, in an absolutely pure 
state. These tribes are miicli op])resseil by the 
Malayu-Polyiiesians who occupy. the table-land 
of the interior, and the slaves w'bicb arc brought 
down to the settlements on the coast, and were 
formerly, exported to ^Facao and otlicr places, 
were chiefly of this race, which has led to very 
erroneous impressions with regard to the nature 
of the inhabitants of Timor on the part of 
ihose who have only met them at Macao, where 
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the Nogro ebaraoter naturally prevaik 
^em. Some tribes on thej^eat islaS^ 
Flores, or Mangarai assume a more decid^ 
Paiman character, and there is said to be also a 
tribe of these people in the neighbourhood 
the Timboro mountain on Sumbawa ; but be 
yond this they disappear, and are not encouni 
tered again until we meet them on the Malayan 
reuinsula under the name of Semang, occupy, 
iug some numiitaiii tracts in the states ofKidah 
Perah and Kalantan. The Andaman islands 
in the Bay of Bengal arc occupied by a people 
of most decided Papuan character, who bear 
indeed, a very striking resemblance to the 
natives of Van Diemefis Land. Hence they 
can be traced no further, unless the an^ 
logy recently discovered by Mr. Norris, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
between the Tamil language of the Coromandel 
coast and some ol‘ tlu* Australian dialects may 
lead to the establishment of an affinity between 
the nations that use them. 

The Andaman ishinds lie in the direct track 
of ships navigating the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, and have been twice actually occu- 
picfl by a British estahlishmeat. Their inhabi- 
tants liave the feeling of hostility and aversion 
towards strangers wliich is common to all the 
wihier i^apuau tribes. A very lull account of 
thc'Tu, is given in one of the earlier vo- 
hime.s of the “ Asiatic Researches,” and also 
in (’oloncl Symes’ Embassy to Ava. Their 
limbs are spare and ill proportioned, their 
hollies protuberant, the complexion black and 
tin? hair woolly. They have also a taste, 
so characteristic of tJi(3 wihicr Papuans, for 
daubing th(‘ir Ju*ads with red ochre. They 
have canoes, hut use small rafts when 
they wish to visit the islets. Both sexes 
go entirely naked, for the pieces of frfnge that 
they W(‘ar about are rather intended ii)r orna- 
ineiit than as a covering. They obtain fish by 
descending to tlic shore at low water and spear- 
ing those that arc left among the reefs by the 
receding tide ; or by catcliing them with small 
haml-nets, and depositing them in long "wicker 
baskets which Uiey carry slung from tbei? 
shoulders. All these are characteristics of the 
wilder coast Papuans, especially those of Van 
Diemen s Land to whom indeed the Andamans 
bear a resemblance so striking as to excite 
surprise that two tribes who must have been 
separated during many ages, and who reside in 
climates so different, should be distinguished by 
precisely tlie same characteristics. The only 
fK)int of difference that can bo detected, con- 
sists in the knowledge on the part of the Anda- 
mans of* the use of the bow and arrow, which 
was either never known to the Van Diemen’s 
Land natives or has been neglected in favour 
of the dart or throwing spear, which k for 
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b^r adapted to the open nature of their Gk>ramy Ceram-Laut, Bo, Poppo, 6e}^, I^tmi 
country- " » Hoek, and the south-eastern extremity of 

The Papuans of Dory worship, or rather con- Gillolo, are also occupied by pwple of tihe* 
suit, an idol called “ Karwar,’' a figure rudely mixed race, who are remarkable for their 
carved in wood and holding a shield, with time activity, and for their friendly dispositioti 
vhich every house is provided. The idol which towards European strangers. The wwlly-hair^- 
ia usually about eighteen inches high, is ex- tribes arc more numerous in the Philippinoil 
ceedingly disproportioned, the head being un- than m any other group of the Indian Archi- 
usually large, the nose long and sharp at the pelago, with the exception of New Guinea.* J||. - 
point, and the mouth wide and well provided Mallet, as already stated, gives the amount pf 
with teeth. The natives have also a number the “ Negrito*' population in 1842 as 26,000.^ ’ 
of “ Fetishes,” generally carved figures of rep- This can only be considered as approximative, 
tiles, which are suspended from the roofs of the still it is probably not far from the true amount. 
houses, and the posts are also ornamented with The race, therefore can scarcely be less 
similar figures cut into the wood. numerous now than on the first arrival of the 

Within the geographical limits of the In- ^''paninrds more than three centuries ago. 
dian Archipelago, the Pui)uans only appear Indeed, their distribution among the Islands of 

as inhabitants of the sea coast in New Guinea been much the same 

and the islands immediately adjacent. In as at the ]>rcseiit day ; for the island on 

other parts of this region they are found whicli they were first seen was named by 
only among the mountain fastnesses, main- Mugellau “ Tsla dos Negros," to distin^ish it 
taing an nnequnl struggle with the brown fvom the adjacent island Zebu, where his ships 
races by whom they are surrounded. In remained lor some months. Negros still con- 
some of ‘ the Spice islands, the group nearest to po[)ula tion of Papuans, while Zebu 

New Guinea, their extirpation is matter of altogether free from them, and no record 
history," as observed by iNIr. Crawfurd in his leaving ever been found there, 

valuable “ History of the Indian Archipelago," Hamar and J.cyte arc similarly situated with 
vol. i, p. 18. In Ceram and Gillolo a few but Mindanao and Mindoro contain 

scattered remnants of the race still exist ; hut sscv^jral tribes of Negritos, and they form the 
they hold little or no intercourse with their more ^^hief population of the less accessible parts in 
civilized neighbours, flying into the thickcUs mountain ranges of Luzon, the largest 
which afford them shelter and concealment on <>f fbe Philippine group. The accounta 

the first appearance of a stranger, experience Negritos given by the early • KSpanisb 

Laving taught them that death or captivity will navigators perfectly apply to their present cod- 
be their fate if they tall into the hands of their ditioii. They arc described as being Smaller, 

natural enemies. The characteristics of the slightly built, and less dark in colour 

mountain Papuans must therefore he soiiglit in f^ban the negroes of Alrica, and as having fea- 
those islands where tlieir numerical strength tyres less marked with the negro characteria*- 
permits them to lead a life more fitted lor tics, but as having woolly hair, 
human beings than that of their hunted From a iiumher of impiiries among Papu- 
brethren. It is an error to suj}j)ose that these aus who were marked with the raised 
Negro races disappear before civilization, cicatrices, it aj)peiirs that those on the 
Their chief destroyers are tlie wild and war- arm and breast, which are the largest and 
like hunting tribes of the brown race ; | most prominent, are made in order to 
and, excepting the case of the Moluccas, qualify them fi>r admission to the privileges of 

wherever European civilization has been manhood, by showing their capability of bear- 

introduced, the l^apuans arc more iiumcr- ing pain. 

oos than elsewhere. In the Philippines, for The Malayan term for crisj)ed or woolly ^ 

example, according to an intelligent modern hair is “ rambut pua-pua.” Hence the term 

traveller, their number in the year 1 842 “ pua-pua," or “ papua” (crisped), has come 
amounted to 25,000 souls. (Mallat, “ Les Phi- to he applied to the entire race ; and ex- 
lippines," &c., vol. i, p. 07, Paris, 1840.) The presses their most striking peculiarity. The 
large island of Moysol or Mmsual, which lies features of tlie Papuans have a decided negro « 
nearly midway between the north-western ex- character : broad noses, thick and prominent 
treme of New Guinea and Ceram, is said to lips, receding foreheads and chins, and ^that ;; 
have been occupied exclusively by Papuans turbid colour of what should be the white of 
when this region was first visited by Europeans, the eye, which is apt to give the cOiinteuanoe 
nnd they still form the bulk of the inland popu- a sinister expression. Their natural complexi6n>;; 
lation, but the villages of the coast are occu- is almost universally a chocolate colour^ some-; ; 
pied by a mixed race, in which the Papuan times closely approaching to black, but ept- 
element, howOver, prevails. The islands of | toinly some, shades lighter than the deep 
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v^V^hidSi is often met with among the negro tribes of islands whose coasts are <^c^pied%y morB 
; "^of Africa. . The Papuans, when placed in cir- civilized races from'^whoin cutting ftistruments 
; ^cumstances favourable for the development of can be obtained, keep the hair closely cropped 

Aeir powers, are physically superior to the The tufts then assume the form of little knobs* 

races of south-eastern Asia. Some of the New about the size of a large pea, giving the head s 
Guinea tribes would bear a comparison, in point very singular appearance, which has, not in- 
of stature and proportions, with the races of aptly, been compared with that of an old worn- 
Europe, were it not for a deficiency about the out shoe-brush. Others again, more especially 
l^er extremities. Even the more diminutive the natives of the south of New Guinea, and 
mountain tribes are remarkable for energy and the islands of Torres Strait, troubled with such 
agility — qualities wliich have led to their being an obstinate description of hair, yet admiring 
in great demand as slaves among their more the ringlets as a head dress, cut them off and 
civilized neighbours. With regard to mental twist them into skull caps made of matting, 
capacity, also, they are certainly not inferior to thus forming very compact wigs. But it ig 
the brown' races ; but their impatience of con- among the natives of the north coas^ofNew 
-trol while in an independent state, utterly pre- Guinea, and some of the* adjac^ent island, of the 
eludes that organization which would enable Pacific, that the hair receives the greatest 
them to stand their ground against encroach- attention. These open out the ringlets by means 
inent ; and they invariably fall under the influ- of a bamboo comb, shaped like an eel-spear, 
©n6e of the Malayans whenever the two races with numerous prongs spreading out laterally, 
are brought into contact. The islands in which which operation produces an enormous bushy 
remnants of Papuan tribes may yet be found j head of hair which has procured them the 
are Sumba or Sandad-wood Island, Buru, the name of “ Mop-headed Papuans.” Among the 
XuUa Islands, and the small eastern peninsula natives of the Fiji islands, (the eastern-most 
of Celebes, which terminates at Cape Taliabo. limit of the Oriental negro race) the operation 
Sumba is a mountainous island, three hundred of dressing the hair occupies the gi'eater part 
miles in circumference, lying to the south of of a day. The hair of the beard and whiskers, 
Flores, from the coast of which it is distinctly which generally grows very thick and bushy, 
visible in clear weather. The inhabitants of is arranged in little tufts similar to those of the 
jSavu possess a settlement near the south-west head, and the same peculiarity is found to exist 
Extreme of the island, and the Bughis traders in the hair with which the breasts and shoulders 
of Ende have two or three small stations on the of the men are often covered, but the tufts are 
north coast which are occasionally visited by here fartlier apart than on the head and chin, 
small European vessels for the purpose of This woolly or twisted hair is peculiar to the 
obtaining horses ; but the natives of Sumba all full blooded Papuans. A comparatively slight 
dwell in the uplands, where they cultivate mixture with the brown-coinplexioned or Ma- 
maize, yams and other produce similar to tliat lay u- Polynesian race appears to destroy the 
grown on Timor, and are said Ui use the plough, peculiarity. The hair of people of the mixed 
which is unknown in any other island to the race covers the surface of the head, or at least 
.eastward of Sumbawa. has done so in all cases that have come under 

The existence of a Negro race in the Indian observation, and is sometimes only slighdy 
Archipelago, so remote from the continent c^ed. It is therefore very easy to distingiush 
which is considered as the original seat of the pure Papuans, and throughout this essay 
race ; their position in many of the larger I^^^se only will be called by that name who 
islands, as occupants solely of the mountain Possess this their leading characteristic. The 
frutnesses, surrounded by peonle who evidently Papuan is derived from a Malayan word 

belong to a distinct race, show that they are “ papua or pua-pua,” crisp-haired. The term 
the prior occupants of the islands in which tanna papua’ or “ land of the crisp-haired 
' they are still found. The position of the Negro applied by them not only to New Guinea, 
country with regard to the Aurea cliersonesus ^ all the adjacent islands which are occu- 
agrees well with that of New Guinea, the great | pied exclusively by this race. It is so pecu- 
seat of the Papuan race. The most striking j liarly applicable, and comprehensive, and so 
• peculiarity of the Oriental negroes consists in entitled to respect as having been conferred by 
their frizzled or woolly hair. This, however, a people wdio must have known them for ages 
docs not spread over the surface of the head as before we even heard of their existence, that I 
is usual with the negroes of western Africa, but trust the ethnologists of Europe will excuse me 
grows in small tufts, the hairs which form each for retaining it in preference to the newly in- 
- tuft keeping separate from the rest, and twist- vented term. “ Melanesian” or “ inhabitantsof 
ing rotmd each other, until, if allowed to grow, the black islands,” which, although appUcaWc 
■ftey form a spiral ringlet. Many of the tribes, enough to the Papuans, is equally applicable to 
those who occupy the interior *part8 the greater portion of the Austi^an tribes* 
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negio character, broad, flat noses, thick li[^, the Papuans, without ibreign assistance, is met ‘ 
rec^ng foreheads and chins, and that turbid within Torres Strait and upon the south ooMt of 
colour of what should be the white of the eye New Guinea. Here they possess large canoes 
whichgivestothe countenance a peculiar sinister of such construction and propelled in so pecU-* 
expression. Their complexion is universally a liar manner, that we must consider theaxi ' 
deep chocolate colour, sometimes closely ap- purely Papuan. Some very excellent sketches : 
preaching to black, but certainly a few shades of these canoes are given in Flinder’s voyage 
lighter than the deep black that is often met with so full a description that it will beunn^K . 
with among the negro tribes of Africa. With cessary for me to enter into minute particulaiii. 
regard to stature, a great difference is found to These canoes or boats are from thirty or for^ 
exist between various tribes, even in New feet long, and the4)lank8 with which they are 
Guinea, and which has led to much confusion constructed are sewed together with the fibres 
in the descriptions given by travellers, who >f the cocoanut. Each is provided with an 
have, perhaps, each only seen a single tribe, outrigger, and a platform of bamboo occupies 
On the south-west coast of New Guinea, within the centre of the boat on a level with th.e gun« 
a space of one hundred miles, are to be found wale. They are propelled in calm weather by 
tribes whose stature is almost gigantic, and paddles with long handles, the rowers all 
others whose proportions are so diminutive as standing, as is generally the case among the 
almost to entitle them to the appellation of pig- Papuans. But the most striking peculiarity 
mies, while the manners and customs to each of these vessels consists in the sail, which is an 
so exactly correspond as to preclude the sup- oblong piece of matting set up in the forepart 
position that these poculiarilics can be other of vessel by means of two poles or masts, to 
than accidental. It is dillicult to account for which the upper corners of the sail are fastened# 
these peculiarities, but as the stout and stal- These masts are moveable, and the sail is 
wart Papuans are met with only among those trimmed by shifting the head of one of the 
coast tribes who have maintained their indc- masts aft. According to my experience these 
pendcnce, and at the same time have acquired boats sail very indifferently, except before the 
many of the agricultural and mechanical arts wind, but Captain Flinders, who had good op- 
froni their neighbours the Malayu-Polynesians portunities of judging, maintains a mgre favor-r 
while the pigmies arc found only in spots where able opinion. They are often to be met with 
they have been driven to mountain fastnesses, about the month of Marcli three or foui: hun- 
or have fallen under the influence of other races, dred miles down the north-cast coast of Ausk 


we may conclude that their mode of life has 
much to do with this difference in point of 
stature and proportions. 

With regard to form, the various tribes of 
Papuans differ as much as in stature. 'Phe 
more diminutive tribes, whose members chiefly 
come under the notice of Europeans from their 
existing in great numbei'S as slaves throughout 
the Moluccas, are ' unprepassessing enough in 
when in their natural state, but when under 
good masters, the regularity and wholesome 
nature of their diet, coupled with the apparent 
utter forgetfulness of their native land, produce 
a roundness in their neat clean limbs, and a 
sprightliness of action which isVarely met with 
among their more civilized neighbours the Ma- 
layu-Polynesians. On the other hand, the larger 
Papuans are more remarkable for their strength 
than their symmetry. They have broad should- 
ers and deep chests, but a deficiency is generally 
found about the lower extremities, the splay feet 
and curved sKns of the western Africans, being 


tralia, the islanders being in the habit of mak>^ 
iiig an annual voyage in tliis direction. The 
stopping places arc usually the islands lying off 
the coast, where they obtain tortoise-shell and 
trepang, the chief objects of their voyages. 

The natives of the south coast of New Gui- 
nea have very large canoes of a similar but 
more unweildy construction, and propelled by 
a similar description of sail. These have never 
been seen far from the coast, and in fact are 
almost unmanageable from the difficulty expe- 
rienced in steering such unweildy masses with 
paddles alone. It is therefore difficult to con- 
ceive tor whsft purpose they have been con- 
structed, unless it should be for war, in which 
case their large size would give them an im- 
posing appearance. 

The New Guinea canoes generally are of 
light construction and are provided with aa 
outrigger. The larger ones have an attap roof 
and arc capable of containing an entire family, 
with household furniture and domestic ani- 


cqually, or even more common among, whom 1 
ouiy be allowed to term, the gigantic Papuans. 

The celebrated pbilolomt, Marsden, has 
•dopted the term “ Negrito?' or “ little Negro” 
the Spaniards of the Philippines, and baa 
Applied it to the entire race. 


While most of the oceanic spiral haired 
tribes are distinguished, by their general 
physical character, from the adjacent races 
of £. Asia, they have most decided re- 
semblances to the £. African races. In every 
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group of AfnOfli;ii tribes several 
p'i^ieties may be observed. This remark, which 
fv ii true of the continent, applies also to Mada- 
; gasoar. In the Asianesian groups a large range 
of variations is also seen. This is exhibited in 
the- Philippines, as well as in the more ciistorn 
group^. In Africa there arc exceptions of a 
peculiar kind to the distinguishing character of 
th^ hair. In some of the Fulah tribes it passes 
from slightly curled to straight, and becomes 
and silky. If the Australians be admitted 
to have an affinity to tlie s\siancsian family 
of. negroes, the same exception appears in it 
tdso. Most of the other African varieties luivc 
idso their representatives in Asianesia. Thus 
Prichard gives a portrait of a Mozambique 
ftCgro which is a very correct representation of 
Otic variety of the eastern negro found in the 
^f ^nde or Flores. A remarkably indent- 
ed appearance or sinking in at the junction 
the nose and forehead is observable in some 
Of the negro tribes of Africa, in those of 
S. India and in Papuan tribes. It is 
also probable that the form of the nose 
and forehead observable in many of the 
Papaas, is also a characteristic of some of the 
S. Indian and K, African people. Some of the 
African tribes have a Semitic cast of counten- 
ance, and there are varieties of the south 
]{ndian and Papuan families which present the 
same aspect. IJut the grand resemblance is 
that which appears in the more generally pre- 
vailing characteristics of both iliniilies, — such 
as the spiral hair ; oval an<l sometimes elongat- 
ed form of the face ; the moderate thickness of 
the lips which in some varieties even become 
thin ; the general absence of the prognathous 
ferm, which is- so marked a peculiarity of some 
<ii the African and Asianesian negroes, and of 
ihe obliquity of the ocular opening and sinall- 
nfess of the eye wliicli distinguish many of the 
E. Asian races ; the nose, full and somewhat 
flat, but sometimes slightly aquiline, and, in 
general standing out from the face much more 
than in the S. E. Asian races ; the anterior 
psojection of the check bones, and, on the 
Vrhole a general cast of countellEincc decidedly 
retiring, from that of the Guinea negro on the one 
side, and the Mongol on the other, and which 
would perhaps be best described physiologically 
fts Indo^ African. It is intermediate between 
the 8. Indian and the negro type, and if the 
iqfUral hair were generally absent, as it is in 
some tribes, it would approach the former much 
liiOTe nearly than the latter. The Indian cha- 
racter of many of the E. African races and some 
6f . middle and westerly ones, such as the 

Ettlaky Ashantee, Mandingo, and Yarriba, has 
been frequently remarked, and the same cha- 
racter is seen in many of the varieties of the 
■Jv ftptaui of Neiv Guinea and Torres Strait. Even 
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the ample Indo-S^tic 
the S. E. Asiatics, appe^ amongst Oie Aitt- 
tralian, the negroes of Tanna,- Mallicolla Ibv. 
tuma, and less noticeably, amongst some of the 
western Papiias. Several of the Madagascar 
tiibcs have the spiral hair aiid other character- 
istics of this physical type, and the decided re- 
semblance between them and varieties of Pa-. 
puiis found from New Guinea to New Ireland 
hiis been strongly insisted on by Lesson, who 
examined both. There are probably few varie- 
ties of the east African types, from those of the 
Danakil on the lied sea to those of the Kafir 
and Kongo tribes in the south, to which near 
approximations might not be found in the east- 
ern islands. On the other liand, it must be 
remembered that amongst the Papua tribes 
there are varieties leaning to the S. E. Asian type, 
while preserving some decided African charac- 
teristics. The great di frerence between the gene- 
rally direct, and often rapid and demonstrative, 
Tndo-African temperament of the Papuas, and 
the slow, reticent, phlegmatic Tibeto-Siamesc 
temperament of the hitter Indonesian, is strong- 
ly markc<l in the expression of the lace in most 
of the Papuan csians, and indeed is often even 
more striking than the dilfercnce in features. 
Even the more lively caslern continental tribes, 
such as the Anamose, with the Gjillic demon- 
strativeness and the abrupt and independent 
air of the Papuas, in this ri*spect rather resem- 
ble the Til)(*to-Indian, Polynesian and Micro- 
ncsian. 1'he ditrerent Papua modes of dressing 
the spiral liair are all praia ised in Africa, where 
some tribes make it stand out like a dis- 
talf, supporting it wdth wooden pins, while 
others plait it into slender ringlets. The dress- 
ing and arranging of these plaited locks is a 
laborious and important operation amongst the 
Malagasi and many African nations, as amongst 
tlie Fijians and other Asianesian tribes who 
have tlie same custom. With some the hair 
is shaven, save a knot at the top, and some make 
it into wigs. The ftumali and other tribes stain 
the hair or decolorize it with lime. Many 
tribes smear the body with grease, and daub or 
streak it with red ochre and pigments of other 
colours. All these are Melanesian customs. The 
teeth are filed into a conical form, while others 
notch them, and it deserves remark that of the 
two modes of filing the teeth prevailing in 
Asianesia, the horizontal and the serrated, the 
latter or African is the one practised by the 
Papuas. The former or Burmah-Tonkin cus- 
tom, which is generally adopted by the Tibeto- 
Anam tribes of Asianesia, appears, however, to 
have prevailed in ancient Egypt and the Canary 
islands, as it does still in some American and 
Esquimaux tribes. An equally curious frshion, 
that of boring the septum of the nose and 
wearing a piece of wood, bone, &c., in: It, is 
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jjKcan, Papuan and Australian. Ciroumci- 
ttoa prevails ampi^tsome of the African tribes, 
gome African, like some Australian tribes, 
knock out two of the front teeth. The African 
practice of making long gashes in the skin, 
and raising the ilesh in cicatrices, is Australian 
and Papuan also. Tatooing and the custom of 
each tribe having a different pattern, or a dis- 
tinguishing mark, prevail in both regions. 
Large perforations of the ear are African as 
well as old Indian, Trans-Indian and Asianesian. 
Among other customs found in Africa and in 
some of the eastern islands, are many of those 
connected with the most ancient shaman and 
fetish religions, and with a rude form of Saba- 
ism, a belief in sorcery, metempsychosis, put- 
ting sorcerei-8 to death when they will not give 
rain, the pretended extraction of diseases from 
the body of the patient, in the shape of animals, 
bits of bone, wood, &c., animal worship, the 
selection of tutelar or sacred animals by differ- 
ent tribes, the peculiar sanctity of the croco- 
dile, the annual sacrifice of a youth or virgin 
to it, purging villages of evil spirits, the cus- 
tom of human sacrifices generally,* different 
forms of cannibalism, eating portions of slain 
enemies and of deceased relatives, preserving 
the heads of enemies ; drinking warm blood 
and eating raw flesh, tearing the heart or 
kidneys out of animals and devouring them, 
omniverous and uncleanly habits ; infanti- 
cide, the destroying of old and diseased per- 
sons ; many incidents of the system of inter- 
dictions or tabu, tabu of the domestic fowl, 
food forbidden to particular classes, unclean- 
ness, purifications, removal of prohibitions, the 
character of the dances in Australia, Van Die- 
men’s Land, &c., and amongst many of the 
African tribes, lunar dances ; abaudoiunent of 
the house and sometimes the village in which 
a death has taken place, doubling up the body 
with the head resting on the knees and bury- 
ing them in circular graves or in jars, smoking 
corpses to preserve them, keeping them in 
caves, keeping the bones of the dead in the 
house and carrying them about for a time, the 
preservation of the skulls of ancestors, slaughter- 
ing horned animals and placing the horns on 
poles or trees around the grave ; ordeals, oaths 
mid engagements by drinking blood ; conical 
and hemispherical huts ; boomerangs, poison- 
ed arrows, the shape of shields, spears, &c., 
earthen-ware manufacture, the peculiar style 
and omature of carved wooden articles, clubs, 
spoons, images, or fetishes of animals, gods, &c., 
&e sUle of plaiting caps, baskets, &c., procur- 
ing^ fce by working a piece of stick in a 
cavity made in another piece, tubular bellows 
Worked by a piston, the resemblance between 
peculiar cylindrical beads worn by the 
ancient Guanchea of the' Canaries, and those 
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worn by, the Timoreans ; many social usages, ' 
such as those connected with the sexes, cere- 
monies attending circumcision or the initiation 
of youths to test their courage, &c., and pro- 
mote great endurance of bodily pain, pecaliar 
secret societies, &c., &c. This distinguishes aU 
the. races of the Oceanic basin which have not 
been purified by the Braliinanic and Semitic 
religions. In the customs of destroying the 
aged, compare the voluntary Fiji practice 
with tliat of the Tachuktschi in N. E. Asia. ? 
Some tribes place their dead in stone and 
earthenware jars (Celebes, New Guinea, Japan) 
and others, who have no jars, in circular 
graves, (Australia), strong traces of this and 
numerous other Africo-Asianesian customs are 
found in 8.* India. The translations of the 
Mackenzie MSS. by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
which have appeared in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, contain many notices 
illustrative of the ethnology of this region and 
amongst them are the following : “ Anciently 
men w’oaring tufted hair, Curumbars and vari- 
ous others, of the Jaina credence, dwelt in this 
town. They were the aboriginal residents.’’ 

“ Anciently in this town, they did not keep the 
very old people (in the houses) until death ; 
but seeing the time approach, they put them in 
very strong-made earthen jars, together with 
food suitable for them. Sucli was the practice 
in this Padnur. They would die off, some 
little time after being placed there. Such kind 
of earthern jars arc termed matamaccachal, 
which may be rendered ‘ lieretic dog kennel,’ 
matama may also be for rnanlama or martabaii 
jar. Though these were placed in early days, yet 
even now many such dial (pans or buckets) 
are to be seen. Human bones, and drinking 
vessels which had been placetU therein, have 
been taken out, and buried.” In Banabe 
(Micronesia) noble women marry common men 
and their children rise to the chiefdom which 
the sons of chiefs never do : this has a re- 
semblance to the Nair custom. 

The two principal forms of the S. E. Asian 
head, the angular (square, lozenge or oblong) 
and the ovoid,#both well distinguished from 
the Africo-lndian shape of the pure Pi^ 
puan, the different shades of brown, yellowish, 
and brownish-yellow, which prevail to the west- 
ward of China, and the coarse lanky hair 
which characterises the E. Asian races, are all 
repeated in the purer Malayu-Polynesian tribes. 
The remarkable ovoid forms characteristic of the 
Anamese and many of the insular tribes, and 
the more delicate varieties approaching to oval 
are indentical with those so often found amongst 
the Indo-Tibetan tribes. The quasi IranittC 
character of some of the Asianesian races ap- 
pears to connect itself with a western intlaence 
exerted on the ethnology of the Gangetic bamn 
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^ the et% oi the Iranian movemettt to the 
' ViMutward. The harshly angular or predominat- 
ing form of the Mongolian head is not the most 
preyalent Indonesian. It is chiefly found 
' amongst the western Malays. To the S. E. the 
finer ovoid veiging often on the oval, predomi- 
nates. The ceremonies attending the consecra- 
tion of a spot in the house to the spirit of a 
deceased relative, inviting him to come and 
(^cupy it, searching for the fancied traces of 
his passage in the ashes that are sprinkled on 
purpose, are the same in India amongst the 
Kol and in Indonesia amongst some of the 
Philippine and Timorean tribes. The same 
custom slightly modified prevails in Amboyna, 
Bali, Mangkasar, &c. The marriage ceremonies 
"have a frequent identity, as with the Himala- 
yan Limbu and the Borneon Kaliayan, &c. 
The curious division of the price paid for a 
wife, and the various* ceremonies attending its 
payment, have a remarkable resemblance 
amongst the Kol and probably many other 
tribes in India, and the Batta, Luzonian and 
other lank-haired races of Indonesia. No 
sooner has the impatient bridegroom paid one 
of the customary exactions, than he is met by 
another. The agreement in social and politi- 
cal institutions is great. Amongst the former 
are the custom of bachelors, and the leas widely 
Spread one of the girls, occupying a separate 
common house ; the prohibition of marriage 
between persons of the same clan, a very 
archaic institution, for it prevails in America, 
N. E. Asia, China, in India amongst the 
Khonds, &c., (and. originally amongst the 
Arya), in Australia, and amongst the greater 
number of the Tibeto-Anam tribes of Asia- 
•nesia ; the holding of all land and other in- 
herited property by the female children, and 
the reception of the husband into the wife’s 
..clan (Kocch, some of the Garo tribes, Malays 
of Menangkabau, &c. ;) many customs connect- 
ed with marriage, the iwsition of the wife, di- 
vorces, their consequence, and the congregation 
of a whole village in one long house. 


most decisive manlier^ 'The : 
many Tibeto-Indian asiveil AM 
The Turanian physical characteristics prevail 
amongst the Rajmahali, Khond, Kol and Goad 
on the southern side of the Gkmgetic basin as 
far as the meeting of the Gond and the Bhil 
where an Africo-Indian character takes iig 
place. On the northern and western side it 
prevails throughout a great‘ portion of the 
Himalayan basins of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, in Assam, and in the western projection 
of the Trans-Indian highlands which enters 
into the southern and eastern part of the Brah- 
maputra basin. The Tibetan races are spread 
along the whole of the great Trans-Himalayan 
depression or from the Hindoo Koh to the 
borders of China. They meet and partially 
blend, physiologically, linguistically or morally, 
with Indian races along the entire length of 
the Himalaya. In the western extremity the 
latter prevail and the pliysiological boundary 
gradually but irregularly descends from the 
highest ranges, till it embraces the upper habi- 
table portions of the Sutlej, Jumna and Ganges 
Alpine basins in Bisabar and Gharwal, a&r 
which it ascends again where the Tibetan de- 
pression is most elevated and contracted and 
thinly peopled, there being apparently no 
Tibetan mixture in Kumaoii. The large Tura- 
nianism observable in Assam and the northern 
and eastern sides of the plain of Bengal, the 
considerable contrast which even the proper 
Bengali peasantry afford both physically and 
morally to the Hindustani, the fact of Tura- 
nian tribes being preserved on the opposite 
sides of the common valley of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra in the Rajinahal and Garo moun- 
tains, as well as all along its northern and east- 
ern margin, and as far as the upper basin of 
the Tapti to the S. W. warrant the conclusion 
that similar tribes once occupied all the lower 
part of the Gangetic basin. The northern 
Indo- African tribes appear to have occupied 
the western part of the Gangetic basin, — the 
opposite sides of which still preserve remnants 


There is the same hunting for a gre«at num- 
ber of heads amongst the^ wilder tribes of 
Celebes as there is with the Kuki on deaths, 
i^rticularly of chiefs. This has also extended 
to N. W. and S. Australia. The Sabaism of 
Indonesia and Australia is a curious reflection 
of that which prevailed in S. W. Asia. The 
.moon is the wife of the sun. The Timoi'can race, 
like the Naga, heap irony and insult on the 
head, place food before it, ask it if it is pleased 
with its place of rest, ** if so, call your rela- 
tions and let them eat, or will you eat alone ? 
eat then, The Timorian group preserves 

the most interesting combination of African and 
Indian characteristics which Indonesia affords. 
It wonld alone prove the two connections in the 


of them in the Chamang, Dorn and Rawat oa 
the N. and the Bhil and other allied tribes on 
the S. a large portion of those of the Nerbudda 
and Tapti, and probably the upper branches of 
the Godavery and Kishna, as well as all the 
western seaboaril from the’ Gungawally north- 
ward. Their N. W. boundary must have been 
gradually driven in by the advance of the 
Aryan tribes. Before the rise of the Iranian 
tribes, tribes intermediate between Iranian and 
Turanian, probably occupied the basin of the 
Indus and even extended N. and W. so as to 
connect themselves on the one side with' Ae 
ancient Africo-Scmitic and on the other with 

the Mid-Asian. The southern Indo-Afrioan 

tribes were a continuation of those of the Ni^ W- 
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populoug ones appear 
to hare owed to tbeir large liver basiuB' and to 
the influences received from Egypt and S. W. 
Asia, die civilization which enabled them so 
sreatly to surpass their northern neighbours. 
£ far as can be gathered from the present dis- 
tribution of the tribes, the whole of India would 
thus appear to have been physiologicplJy divided 
by an irregular line running from the Alpine 
basin of the Kali to the upper basin of the 
Tapti and thence S. E. along the Warda and 
Godavery nearly to the mouth of the river. To 
the E. of that line Turanian and Trano-Tura- 
nian features prevailed and to the W. Afric(V 
Indian, the latter being much more Iranian 
than "the former and probably presenting a 
negro character in its ruder and servile people, 
and Iranian and quasi Iranian in the higher of 
its more civilized tribes. The boundary has 
doubtless been much affected by internal move- 
ments and contests in all the middle Indian 
highlands, induced by the external pressure of 
the Aryan nations, and even in the pre-Aryan 
era it must have undergone a succession of 
changes. During that period strong Africo- 
Indian influences appear to have extended over 
the S. portion of the eastern or Turanian region, 
and produced languages intermediate between 
the Tamulian and Tibeto-Indian which was the 
more easily effected from the two having numer- 
ous characteristics in common. The Tiheto- 
Tamulian era must therefore have been of great 
length . 

The Papuan race extends from New Guinea 
eastward through the Louisiade and Solomon 
Archipelagos to the new Hebrides, (where it 
co-exists with some tribes of MaJayu-Polyne- 
sians) and still further to the Fiji islands which, 
however, is the extreme limit of the race in an 
eastern direction. It is singular that the Pa- 
puan race improves as it recedes from the 
continent of Asia and advances into the Pacific. 
The Fijians are the aristocracy of their race. 
They are Papuans only in their physical cha- 
racteristics, their civilization is as advanced as that 
of their neighbours of the Friendly Islands. The 
oqual position they maintain with regard to the 
latter who prefer them rather as friends than as 
enemies, prove that the physical capabilities of the 
Papuans arc not inferior to those of the Malayu- 
Polynesians, and also that the crushing influence 
the latter have gained over the former within 
the limits of the Indian Archipelago, is more to 
be attributed to their possession of more formid- 
able weapons, such as swords and muskets, and 
to their discipline although imperfect enough, 
than to any natural superiority. New Caledo- 
nia is occupied by a race in which it is difficult 
to say whether the Papuan of Polynesian ele- 
ment ia predominant, several travellers have also 
thought that they could discover traces of a 
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negro raoe in New Zealand, which m%ht poc- : 
sibly be the case, for the Papuans of Ae. 
islands have been long accustomed to navij^tioii 
from island to island and they might have bcaii 
carried there *by a similar chain of evenbi to . 
that which brought the Malayu-Polynesians. 
In a south direction the Papuans have evidently " 
spread far and wide over the continent of Aus- 
tralia, for although the influx of another people; 
has greatly modifled the Papuan character of the 
race, it exists or did exist in its purest character 
in the island of Van Diemen’s Land. The inex- 
tinguishable hatred which they bore towards 
the European settlers, rendered their presence 
so hateful, that the latter rose en masse, to 
exterminate them, but these children of nature, 
owing to their superiority in bush tactics, es-* 
caped through the cordon that had been drawn 
around them during the night. Diplomacy 
effected what force was found unequal to, and 
the remnant of the tribe was persuaded to sur- 
render and was dejiortod to an island in Bass 
Strait. It seems that a man and two boys were 
left behind, for about three years subsequently, 
two shepherds, unarmed, and dreading no dan- 
ger, were attacked and wounded by three half- 
starved wretches, a man and two boys who had 
not strength to effect their purpose, and who 
were soon added to the community of Flinders 
island. They had remained concealed in the 
thick brushes near Circular Head until an op- 
portunity occurred, as they thought, of gratify- 
ing their hatred, agfiinst the intruders. Marion, 
w'as the second European visitor to Van 
Diemen’s Land, Abel. Tasman being the first. 
He describes the Van Diemen’s Land natives as 
of the common stature, of a black colour, and 
all naked, both nieii and women, and some 
of the latter had children fastened to their 
backs with ropes made of rushes. All the men 
were armed with pointed sticks (spears) and 
with stones sharpened in the manner of 
axe heads. They had, in general, small 
eyes, and the white duller, than in Euro- 
peans, the mouth very wide, the teeth white, 
and flat noses. The hair, which resembled the 
wool of caffrees, was separated into shreds, and 
powdered with red ochre. They were generally 
slender, tolerably well made, kept their shoul- 
ders back, and upon their prominent chests, 
several had marks raised in the skin. Their 
language appeared harsh, the words seeming 
to be drawn from the bottom of the throat. 
The Papuan character of the hair, in which 
they differ from the Australians, is distinctly 
noticed by several writers, more especially by 
Captain Bligh and by Captain Cook’s intelligent 
surgeon and naturalist Mr. Anderson. The 
latter not inaptly compares it with the tuft-like 
hair of the Hottentots of South Africa, to whicH 
indeed it bears a perfect resemblance. Spme 
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other travellers have evidently stippnsed this 
•ingularity to have been the result of some arti- 
process, not being aware that any race on 
earth possessed hair of so peculiar, a^nature^ 

After a long experience of the Australian 
continent which included prolonged residence 
on Ae north, south, east, and west coasts, during 
which Mr. Earl’s attention had been particularly 
directed to the native races, he had never been 
able to detect a single tribe of pure Papuans, 
and the only traveller who has described 
a people who might be supposed to be such, is 
the celebrated Dam pier, who speaks of meeting 
a people with woolly hair on the north-west 
coast. The tribe which now inhabits that par- 
tietdar spot resembles the people encountered 
by pampier in everything but this. It seems 
improbable that so great a change should have 
occurred in so comparjitivcly short a period, but 
it is certainly not impossible. Melville Island, 
which is separated from the north coast of 
Australia by a strait only a few miles wide is 
inhabited by a people of pure or nearly pure 
Papuan origin, who arc looked upon as Ibreign- 
ers by the natives of the opposite coast of 
Australia, with whom they have little commu- 
nication, and that little invariably hostile. In 
a" north-west direction from New Guinea, the 
Papuan race extends through the Moluccas, 
to the Philippines, hut in thase islands 
they only appear in small and scattered 
tribes occupants of the mountain fast- 
nesses. The small islands which extend from 
New Guinea to Timorj with the exception 
of the Arru Islands are occupied by Mulaya- 
Polynesians of the most decided character, but 
at limor, especially near the north-east end, a 
race evidently of Papuan origin again appears, 
but never, as far as 5lr. Earl had been able to 
ascertain after strict enquiry , in an absolutely pure 
state. These tribes are much oppressed by the 
Malaya-Polynesians who occupy the table-land 
of the interior; and the slaves which are brought 
down to the settlements on the coast, and were 
formerly exported to Macao and other places, 
were chiefly of this race, which led to very 
erroneous impressions with regard to the nature 
of the inhabitants of Timor on the part of 
those who have only met them at Macao, where 
the negro character naturally prevails among 
them. Some tribes on the great island of 
Flores or Mang’arai assume a more decided 
Papuan character, and there is said to he also 
a tribe of these people in the neighbourhood 
of the Timboro mountain on Sambawa; but 
beyond this they disappear, and are not en- 
countered again until we meet them on the 
Malayan peninsula under the' name of Se» 
miang, occupying some mountain tracts in 
the states of Kidah, Perah, and Kalantan. The 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal are 


occupied by a people of mcit decided Paw^ 
character, who bear, indeed, a very etrStina 
resemblance^ to the natives of Van Diemen? 
Land. Plence they can be traced no ftir- 
ther, unless the analogy recently discovered 
by Mr. Norris, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, between, the Tamil lan- 
guage of the Coixjmandel coast and some of the 
Australian dialects, may lead to the establish- 
ment of an affinity between the nations that 
use them. 

As the Papuans have no records, and no 
traditions but those of a most vague description, 
the mystery which hangs over their origin can 
only be dissipated by analogy drawn from the 
circumstances in which we find them placed. 
Of one thing there can be no doubt, namely, 
that all the Negro tribes to the eastward of the 
continent of Asia, belong to one and the same 
race. This is proved by the almost perfect 
identity that exists between all those tribes how- 
ever remote from each other, which have not 
had opportunities of deriving improvements from 
more civilized neighbours ; and where this has 
occurred, in New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands of the Pacific for example, their personal 
characteristics arc still mantained in the utmost 
purity. With the solitary exception of the Fiji 
islands, every spot on whicli the race is now 
known to exist, can be reached from the conti- 
nent of Asia by passing from island to island with- 
out being under the necessity of going out of sight 
of land. An inspection of a chart on a large scale 
of the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific, will 
render this point sufficiently palpable to the 
reader. This would go to prove two things ; 
first, that if they migrated from any continent 
it must have been from that of Asia; and 
secondly, that they must have been unprovid- 
ed with vessels fit to encounter voyages of even 
a few days’ duration, in fact they would appear 
to have been in precisely the same condition 
as the natives of Van Diemen’s Land, Melville 
Island and the south-west part of New Guinea, 
of the present day, deriving their chief subsist- 
ence from the shores of the sea, where those 
who subsist solely on the productions of nature 
can provide themselves better than in the dense 
forests of the interior. The Papuans every- 
where delight in dwelling on the coast, although 
not a decidedly maritime people ; while the 
superior tribes of Malaya-Polynesians, delight 
in occupying the table-lands of the interior, 
where their knowledge of agriculture enables 
them to obtain an abundant subsistence. The 
propensity to migrate is as great in perwns 
living on the sea shores without fixed nabit^ 
tions os in wandering pastoral tribes, eq)ecially 
if, as was probably the case in this instant^ 
they were urged by a pressure ftom behioot 
caused by the advance of a superiw raoe taa 
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continent^ of Asia* , This propensity may same, on which the interpreter jumped into the 
^ witnessed in full force at the present day shallow water, and approached them with some 
on the northern coasts of Australia, where the looking glasses and strings of beads, whioli 
natives take great delight in wandering in were received with loud laughter and yeUa« ‘ 
fiuJaies along the margins of the sea, spearing They now began dancing in the water, maUng 
the fish, and often the turtle, as they go, and the interpreter join, and the party was hx>n 
ffenerally accomplishing eight or ten miles a increased by other natives from the woods, who 
day. When they wish to visit one of the were attracted by the presents. One of the 
islands lying off the coast, or to cross a wide officers also jumped into the water and joined 
river or an arm of the sea, half an hour suffices in the dance, and they soon became to 
to strip the bark of the curved stem of a tree friendly as to come close around the boaiti? 
in one single sheet, and, by tying up the two This state of affairs, however, did not last 
ends and spreading the centre out with sticks, long. The natives were detected secretly 
to convert it* into a boat sufficiently commo- dragging the boat to the beach, and on being pre- 
dious to transport the family across the piece of vented from doing so, they shot a flight of arrows 
the water ; or, where this material is not to be into the boat, and wounded two of the crew, who 
procured, a raft of the stems of the pandanus retaliated by a discharge of musketry which 
palm is made to answer the same purpose, killed or wounded three of the natives. Those 
What people could be more adapted for migra- who are acquainted with the character .of the 
tion than one that cared not for more shelter Papuans will see in this the usual results of 
than the sky afforded, carried all their domestic first interviews with the more uncivilized tribes, 
goods on their backs without inconvenience, but they will scarcely be prepared for what 
and were always tempted onwards by the follows. “ In the afternoon of the same day at 
superior abundance of the productions of nature the time of high water, three of the naturalists 
which untrodden shores afforded ? What a went in a boat well armed to the same spot^ 
paradise must Australia have appeared to such where they found the trees full of natives of 
a people, with its sandy hogs teeming with fish, both sexes, who sprang from branch to branch, 
and its open interior abounding in herds of with their weapons on their backs, like mon- 
Kangaroos as yet unaware of the danger which keys, making the same gestures, and screaming 
the presence of man placed them in. and laughing as in tlic morning, and no offers 

The Dutch corvette Triton, in the course of o*’ Presents could induce them to come down 
her examination of the S. W. coast of New *e trees to renew the intercourse. This 

Guinea, in search of a spot on which to found singular scene was also witnessed by those 
a settlement, entered an inlet near Cape Valsche board by means of their telescope.* 
which h£us since proved to be a strait. A party Such ape-like agility on the part of any mem- 
ofnativeswasscenupon the breach, apparent- of the human family would be scarce- 

ly inviting an interview, and an armed boat, h credible, had we not so many proofs of how 
containing several officers, among whom was fcadily man adapts himself to the circumstances • 
Lieutenant Modera, was sent on shore to com- which he is placed. The nnmense man- 
municate with them. “ When the boat had jungles which line this part of the coast 

reached to within a musket shot’s distance could scarcely be traversed except by climbing 
from them, the natives, who were armed with ^^om branch to branch. A similar facility in 
bows, arrows and lances, commenced mak- ascending trees, and moving among their 
ing a number of singular gestures with their branches, is found among the natives of MelvUle 
arms and legs. The Ceramese interpreter island on the north coast of Australia, who bear 
called out to them in a language composed ^ striking resemblance in many particulars to 
partly of Ceramese and partly of a dialect New Guinea tribe. During the period m 
spoken by a tribe which dwelt more to the ^^ich this island was occupied by a Britigh 
north, but which was evidently quite unintelli- garrison, many of the men were killed or 
gible to them, for they answered only by loud wounded by spears thrown from the trees, 
and wild yells. We endeavoured for a long where the natives appeared to use their wea- 
time without success, to induce them to lay aside P®”® as great facility as on terra flrma. 

their weapons, but at length one of them was The New Guinea tribe above mentioned seem 
prevailed on to do so, and the others followed ^ Possess all the general characteristics of ^ 
hia example, on which we also laid down our Papuans. “ Their stature is of the middle too 
arms, keeping them, however, at hand. We they are by no means strongly built. Thw 
now closely approached each other, and the skin is black, but not very deep in colour, md 
interpreter, dipping his hand into the water ^ith a bluish tinge. The lips are pretty thick 
sprinkled some over the crown of his head as a and the nose somewhat flat. The hair of ^ 
s^ peace. This they seemed to under- head is frizzled, like that of the African negroes 
stand, &r two of them immediately did the and pitch black in colour. The beard and 
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^C^^rirMiken are allowed to jprow, the diet is erisp 
; ^kort-gekruld) like that of the head.” {Madera^ 
? jw. 25410.) 'fhe natives of the Utanata river, 

! 7 mont lOO.milesto the northward of the tribe just 
aUoded to, are the finest looking men of all the 
people of the west coast of New Guinea. The 
river whose banks they occupy, is the southern- 
most limit of the adventurous voyages of the 
traders from Celebes. These men are above 
^ tiiia middle size, and many among them may be 
iuled large men. They are stout and well 
made. Their colour is a dark brown, with 
itometimes a bluish tinge. They have dark and 
small eyes, a fiabby, drooping nose, the septum 
of which is usually bored and an ornament of 
wood, or hog’s tusk worn therein. The mouth 
is luge and provided with very white teeth, 
which are sometimes filed to points. The lips 
are tolerably thick. Their features bear con- 
sidel'able resemblance to those of the Africans, 
a character which they possess in common with 
the tribe previously described, but the expres- 
sion is by no means so hard and repulsive as is 
the case witli the latter. Some of them have 
marks on the body, especially on the arms, 
breast and belly, made by cutting the 
jSesh with sharp stones and then burn- 
ing the wound, which causes the fiesli, when 
the cicatrix is formed, to stand out in re- 
lief in weals the thickness of the finger. 

Andarnans. Very full accounts of the 
{ieople of the Andamans are given in 
one of the earlier volumes of the “Asiatic 
Researches,” and also in Colonel Syines’ 
Eikibassy' to Ava. Their limbs are spare 
and ill-proportioned, their bellies protuberant, 
the complexion black and the hair woolly. They 
* have also a taste, so characteristic of the wilder 
Papuans, for daubing their heads with red ochre. 
They have canoes, but use small rafts when they 
wish to visit the islets. Both sexes go entirely 
naked, for the pieces of fringe they wear about 
tibern are rather intended for ornament than as 
a covering. They obtain fisli by descending to 
the shore at low water and spearing those that 
are left among the reefs by the receding tide ; 
or by catching them with small hand-nets, and 
depoiiting them in long wicker baskets which 
they carry slung from their shoulders. All 
thw BTO characteristics of the wilder coast 
Papuans, especially those of Van Diemen’s Land, 
to whom indeed the Andamaners hear a resem- 
blance SQ striking as to excite surprise that two 
tribes who must have been separated during 
mluay ages, and who reside in climates so differ- 
biit, should be distinguished by precisely the 
stuhe characteristics. The only point- of differ- 
ence that can be detected, consists in the 
Inowledge on tihe part- of the Andamaners of 
; the use of the bow and arrow, which was either 
/ > ^ known to the Van Diemen’s Land natives 
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or has* been n^lected in favour of the 
throwing spear, which is ftr better adapM to 
the open nature of their, country. 

Faci/le. The best and fullest account of 
the Fijians is found in Lieutenant Wilfeeg’ 
narrative of the United States Explorinir 
Expedition. An immense deal of valuabU 
matter concerning the inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s Land, tlie new Hebrides, new 
Caledonia, in fact of all the islands of the 
Pacific with the excei)tion of the Fijia and 
Samoas, is contained in Cook’s voyages which ia 
quite a text book for the ethnologist in Polynesia; 
Details respecting the north coast of New Guinea 
are contained inDuperry and D’Urville’s French 
voyages ; and Captain Blackwood of H. M. sur- 
veying ship “ Fly,” gives the fullest account of the 
natives of Torres Strait and of the south part of 
New Guinea. A recent work by a French gentle- 
man, M. Mallet, gives many details respecting 
the negritos of the Philippines, the Papuans of 
Flores or Sumbawa, have been noticed by Mr. 
Russell Wallace. The Sernang of the Malay 
Peninsula have been shortly described by Raffles, 
Crawfurd and Marsden, and their accounts have 
been sufficient to decide, at all events, their 
negro character. 

MacGillivray says he found it difficult to 
state the peculiarities of one of the Papuan races, 
(including the inhabitants of the Txmisiadc) 
for even the features exhibit nearly as many 
differences as exist among a miscellaneous 
collection of individuals of any European nation. 
They appeared to him to be resolvable into seve- 
ral indistinct types, with intermediate gradations; 
thus occasionally we met with strongly marked 
negro characteristics, but still more frequently 
with the Jewish cast of features, while every now 
and then a face presented itself which struck 
him as being perfectly Malayan. In general 
the head is narrow in front, and wide and very 
high behind, the face broad from the great pro- 
jection and height of the cheek bones and de- 
pression at the temples; the chin narrow ia 
front, slightly receding, with prominent angles 
to the jaw ; the nose more or less flattened and 
widened at the wings, with dilated nostrils, a 
broad, slightly arched and gradually rounded 
bridge, pulled down at the tip by the use of 
the nose-stick ; and the mouth rather wide, 
with thickened lips, and incisors flattened on 
top as if ground down. Although the hair of 
the head is almost invariably woolly, and, if not 
cropped close, or shaved, frizzled out into a mop, 
instances were met with in which it had up 
woolly tendenby, but was either in short curlSf 
or long and soft without conveying any harsh 
feeling to the touch. In colour too it yariedf 
although usually black, and when long pale 
reddish at the tips ; yet some people of both 
sexes were observ^ having it still W9olly> 
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cvf a bright ired eo3<mr, a^ficiatty pro- of paradise and trepong. tiidsber 
duced, as is known to be effected by means islands is much praised. The Arru idandc^ 
of lime water by the inhabitants of the have much intercourse with strangers; 
north-west coast of New Guinea. The beard purchase from the Bugis the Papuan slaves 
and moustache, when present, which is seldom brought from New Guinea, who are then 
the case, are always scanty, and there is very ployed in diving for pearls and in the beche de 
little scattered hair upon the body. The colour mer fishery. The Arru islanders are impover^ 
of the skin varies from a light to a dark copper- ished by their excessive use of iutoxicaiixig: 
colour, the former being the prevailing hue ; liquors, imported irom Java and Macassar. In 
individuals of a light yellowish-brown hue are personal appearance the people are between; 
often met with, but this colour of the skin the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They S^ ' 
is not accompanied by distinctive features, not many degrees further advanced in civiUza- 
The average stature of these Papuans is only tion than the natives of the north coast of * 
about five feet four inches. Although well Australia to whom many of them bear consU 
made, and far surpassing British sailors in derable personal resemblance. Some of the 
agility, they were inferior in muscular power. Arru men profess Christianity and some are 
Their strength was tested by means of a deep- niahomcdans. In stature they surpass the civi- 
sea lead weighing twenty-two pounds which lized natives of Celebes. The dress of the men 
none of the natives could hold out at arms is a piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
length, although most of the sailors who tried loins and drawn tight between the thighs, 
it experienced no difficulty in sustaining the a salendau or shawl. No fillet is worn round 
weight for a few seconds. Cowries are strung the head. The hair is woolly and frizzled out 
round the legs, arms, and neck. Human jaw- like that of the Papuan. The men are of . a 
bones are frequently worn as bracelets in the jealous disposition and easily roused to anger 
Louisiade. by abuse of their women or ancestors, other- 

island, in the Eastern Archipelago, wise they are mild of charater. The womea 
if inhabited hy Papuans. Their houses, built wear a mat m front and one behind. When a 
on iwsts, are placed entirely in the water. pe«on of consequence dies, these are strip^ 
At very low water only is the beach partially ?ea where they dis- 

uncovered. This beach consists of mud, in ^^t tor some time. Christiamty was intrn- 
which mangroves grow luxuriantly and com- duced into the ^u Islands, many years ago, 
plctely obstruct a landing. The gardens, from ^7 Arnboyna and nearly all the 

tins cause, ai'e situated on the surrounding principal people profcM this creed. Ihe Arru 
islands, principally on an island with a high people ornament their houses with brazen traw, 
beach lying opiiosite to the kampong. The called dulam or talam, and elcphante teeth, which 
Ansus Papuans wear their hair in tufts. Their broken up when the owner dies, fri^ 
appearance is good natured, faces regular, eyes abundaiit near the islands, in nearly ^ the 
beautifully black, the mouth broad with beau- varieties, but 18_ indifferently cur|d. Neither 
tifiil regular teeth, and the forehead high but thedvci or Arru islandere ever almond to avoid 
narrow. Many have thin lips and finely curved pa'yi'tB tlieir debts, rhe Arru islanders^ bear 
noses, which give them a more European phy- » strong [lersonal rwemblance to the aborigines 
siognomy. The men are generally handsome hasington; indeed, on several o^ona 

and weU-formed, stout, without being fax, thick, which natives from the neighbourh.^ of 

strong and muscular; the women very good- late settlement visited the istonds iiiEu^ 

looking; and some children with very regular Ifa” vessels they were considered by ihe 
aoft faces and long pendant curling hair. Arruans as belonging to some remote pwt 

Am, Arroe or Arru /sksne/s, extend from ‘I*®**- «wn group. But the Arruans also 
lat.7°D'tolat. 6°52'S. andinlong. 133^»66' “ “any characteristics in commo^ 

E.. run for upwards of 100 miles N. and with the Outanata of the opposite coast of New 
8. and between forty and fifty miles in Guinea, that it would be necessary to incline 
breadth, and lie between the Timor Laut group them in a general account of the Papuaw. 
and the S. W. coast of New Guinea. They Gne of their most sin^r peculiantieo ; 
*^■6 a cloeely packed group, distant about consists in the value which they attach to 
M«y mUes from the south-west coast of New elephante tusks, bram gongs, and huge porM. 
Guinea. On the eastern side of the group 1““ fiwhra. An odd custom, and one tiurt 
are found banks of sand and mud, stretch- « probably unique m the world, raosists m 
ing fex out to sea, which are only covered destr^tion of a n^ s go<^ on his dea^, 

*0 the depth of a few feet at low tides. Inland of » distribution of them among lu^ 

are many fresh water swamps with thick impe- surviving relations. All the chattels whifln ■ 
netrable jungle in other places. Their produce has collected during his life, induding 
>■ pearb, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-ehdl, birds gongs and precious China dishes, are brek^ 
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PAPUAy* 

V ^ pieces and thrown awijy :,and in the villages 
W seen heaps of these fragments of pro- 
' pertj which custom or some singular supersti- 
tion has deterred the living from appropriating. 

The natives of Arru are Papuans, with black 
or sooty brown skins, wooUy or frizzly hair, thick 
ridged prominent noses, and rather slender limbs ; 
most of them wear nothing but a waist cloth. 
Papuan boys sing cheerily as they walk along 
or, talk aloud to themselves, which is quite a 
nem peculiarity. They have as f<3od raw sago 
and vegetables, fish and molluscs, and tobacco, 
betel and arrack are their 1 uxuries. Their houses 
are rude sheds. There are some mixed races 
amongst them. The Papuan talks, laughs, and 
ishouts without intermission. The women have i 
only a mat of plaited strips of palm trees worn j 
tight* round the body and reaching from the 
hips to the knee. Their frizzly hair is tied in 
a bunch at the back of the head. They delight 
in combing it or forking it, using a large wooden 
fork with four diverging prongs, to separate and 
arrange the long tangled frizzly mass. They 
and the men wear earrings, necklaces, of silver, 
brass, and shell. The Arru Papuans told Mr. 
Wallace that some of their tribes kill the old 
men and women when they no longer can work, 
but be saw many old folk. Their hair is usually 
black and strongly curled. Like the African 
Somali, they wash it with wood-ashes or lime 
water, which impart to it a lightish colour and 
cause it to appear rough, both these peculia- 
rities being considered very tasteful by the Al- 
foers as well as by the Papuans. The Arruans 
are taller and more muscular than the Malays 
and Bughis of Celebes, but are inferior in pro- 
portions, if hot in stature, to the ordinary run 
of Europeans. The usual height of the men is 
from five feet four inches, to five feet eight 
inches, and there is a great inclination to slim- 
ness about the lower extremities among the 
taller men, some of whom attain the height of 
six feet. The Arafura of Vorkay (one of the 
southern Arru) possess no religion whatever. 
Of the immortality of the soul they have not the 
least conception. To all enquiries on this sub- 
ject they answered, “No Aral lira has ever re- 
* tamed to us after death, therefore we know 
nothing of a future state, and this is the first 
time we have heard of it. Their idea was Mati 
Mati-sudah, when you are dead there is an end 
of you. Neither have they any notion of the 
creation of the world. They only answer, 
** None of us are aware of this, we have never 
heard anything about it, and* therefore do not 
know who has done it all.” The ports frequent- 
^ by the foreign trading vessels are all in the 
north-western part of the group, where the 
]^ple are evidently of a mixed race, the natural 
result of strangers from the west having married 
' and settled among them during an intercourse 
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which appears to have extinid^ ov^ aeveial 
centuries. 

The Baju or Baju Lant, meaning tht 
Sea Baju, are a maritime people in the 
Arru islands, who venture far to sea. Many 
of the Baju remain throughout the year near 
the Dutch settlement of Macassar, on the south 
end of Celebes, where they are found very use- 
ful in carrying despatches. They are chie^y 
employed by the Chinese in fishing for trepang, 
or sea-slug, and according to the policy inva- 
riably adopted by the latter in their dealings 
with the natives, are generally involved in debt, 
from which extrication is nearly hopeless. The 
demand against each boat or family usually 
averages about four hundred guilders (twenty- 
five pounds sterling), and, extraordinary as it 
may appear, no instance is on record of their 
ever having absconded to avoid tlic payment of 
their debts. 

Vorkay, is an island lying exposed to the ocean 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Arru 
group, and is of great importance from the pearl 
fishery. At a distance of eight miles to the 
eastward, lie several small islands, between 
which and Vorkay the trepang banks are situat- 
ed. At low water, hundreds of men, with their 
wives and children, may be seen wading from 
Vorkay towards these isles (the water being 
only two or three feet deep,) carrying a basket 
at their backs, and having in iheir hands a 
stick. 

Bo, is an island of the eastern Archipelago 
inhabited by a mixed race of Papuans and the 
brown race. 

Ceram Laut, a cluster of islets lying 
off the south-eastern extremity of the large 
island of Scran, or Ceram in lat. 55' S. 
and 133® E. They produce tortoise-shell, 
mother-of pearl-shell, beche de mer, wild cin- 
namon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
Ceram Laut, is the most westerly and the 
largest of the range of small islands which ex- 
tend 15 to 18 miles E. and W. Ceram Laut, 
means Ceram lying to sea-ward : its islands are 
low. Ceram Laut, is the great place to which 
the Bugis carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
steal from New Guinea. Ceram Laut, and 
Goram are seldom visited by Europeans. The 
natives of the Ceram Laut islands repair 
chiefly to the northern coast of Papua, or 
the island of New Guinea, from which they 
are distant only about a day’s sail, to procure 
the various articles of produce we have men- 
tioned — that part of this vast island being call- 
ed, by thq Bugis, Papua-nothing. Mother- 
o’pearl-sbells are, however, procured by th« 
Bugis themselves in greater quantities at the 
Arru islands from Gilolo, partly from New 
Guinea. Although the inhabitants of tim 
Arru islands are reprinted by the Bugw 
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PAPUAN.- 

^ bein^ of the iiame race as the Papuans* they pie trade in trepangi medicinal Mit^i bark*^ 
enjoy a much more unrestricted intercourse i wild nutmegs and tortoise-shell, which thay:4ell 
vith the inhabitants, who trade freely with them ' to the Bugi traders at Ceram Laut and AruV. 
and permit them to settle. Mother-o’pcarl- Ne^v Guhiea^ — The whole of the . gr^t; 

ahell is obtained .here in great quantities, and island of New Guinea, the Ke and Aru island^i 
tortoise-shells and trepang or beche de mer, are with Mysql, Sahvatty , and Waigiou,are inhabil^d 
also procured. The Arru people employ their almost exclusively by the- typical Papuan, ahSiSi 
Papuan slaves in diving for the mother-o’pearl- same Papuan race extends over the islands eiit 
shell, and in fishing for beche de rner. The of New Guinea as far as the Fiji islands. TPho 
people of the Ceram isles appear to have them- people on the coast ofNeiv Guinea arc insoiiltfii 
selves little or no communication with the Arru places mixed 'with the browner races of the 
islands. Mr. Bikmore says tliat at Ceram the Moluccas. In the typical Papuan, the colour : 
custom of head-hunting prevails amongst the of the body somewhat varies : generally it is a 
Aifura. deep sooty brown or black, somewhat approach* 

Alfura, a name applied to the Papuans, is ing, but never quite equalling, the jet-black of 
written Alfora, Alafora, Arafura and llalafora, some negro races, but it is occasionally a dusky 
and according to Mr. Crawfurd it is from the brown. 1'he hair is harsh, dry and frizzly. 


Arabic al and fora. 

The Kefftnrf group consist of 17 islands. 
Their inhabitants resemble those of the S. coast 
of Ceram, and are not of the Papuan or negi-o 
race, they are great traders and constantly 
visit New Guinea, and purchase birds of para- 
dise, luri, crows, pigeons, mega^wdiidje and 
scented woods. 

Flores, the large island of Flores, the fifth in 
aline east from Java, due south of Celebes, and 
of volcanic formation, affords the first example of 
a race of men seemingly intermediate between 
the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but partak- 
ing far more of the physical formofthcjbrmcr 
than of the latter. The complexion is a good 
deal darker than that of the Malay, the nose 
flatter, the mouth wider, and the lips thicker. 
The hair is not lank as in the Malay ; but 
buckles, without frizzling as in the Papuan. 
The stature is the same as that of the ISIalay, 
that is short and squab. According to the 
statements made to Mr. Crawfurd by Bugi 
traders, themselves settlers in the island, Flores 
is inhabited by six different nations, speaking 
as many different languages ; the £nde, the 
Mangarai, the Kio, the Roka, the Konga, and 
the Galeteng, names derived from the principal 
places of their residence. 

Ooram, a group of three islands in the East 
Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is a high group 
composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 400 feet, 
with a volcano on the island of Teor which 
broke forth in 1659. In the Goram group, at 
Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight infusion of 
^Apuan on a mixture of Malay and Bugi has 
pr^uced a good looking people. The Goram 
people, are wholly traders, every year they visit 
Tenimber, Ke and Aru islands, the whole 
N. W. coast of New Guinea, from Oetanata to 
Salwatty and the islands of Waigiou and Mysol. 
They also extend their voyages to Tidore, Ter- 
*>ate, Banda and Ainboyna. Their prahus are 
^ built by ihe.Ke islanders, who annually turn 
outhux)flreds of neat boats. The Goram peo- 
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growing in little tufts or curls, which in youth 
are very short and coinjiact, but afterwards 
grow out to a considerable length forming the 
compact frizzled mop, which is the Papuan’s 
pride and glory. ' The face has a beard of ’the 
same frizzly hair, and the arms, legs and breast 
are also more or less clothed with hair of a 
similar kind. In stature, the Papuan is supe- 
rior to the Malay, and the equal or superior of 
the average European. The legs are long and 
thin, and the hands and feet laiigcr than those 
of the Malay. The face is somewhat elongated, 
the forehead flattish, the brows very prominent, 
the nose is large, rather arched and high, the 
base thick, the nostrils broad with the aperture 
hidden, owing to the tip of the nose being 
elongated. Tlie nioulh is large, the lips thick 
and protuberant. He is impulsive and demon* ^ 
strative in speech and action, his emotions and 
passions express themselves in shouts and 
laughter, in yells and frantic leapings. Women 
and children take fheir share in every discus- 
sion. The Papuan has much vital energy ? In 
the Moluccas, Paj)uau slaves are often pro- 
moted to places of considerable trust. He de- 
corates his canoe, his house, his domestic uten- 
sils witli elaborate carving. They are often 
violent and cruel towards their children. The 
Papuan is black-skinned, frizzly-haired, beard- 
ed and hairy-bodied, long-faced, lias a large 
and prominent nose, and projecting eyebrows, 
is bold, impetuous, excitcable and noisy, joyous, 
laughter-loving and displays his emotions. If 
the tide of European 'civilization turn towards 
New Guinea, the Papuan like the true Poly- 
nesian of the farthest isles of the Pacific will 
no doubt become extinct. A warlike and 
energetic people who will not submit to national ■ 
dependence or to domestic servitude must dis- 
appear before the white man. The Papuan race 
is found in all the islands as far east asths FyL 
Mysol and Waigiou are Papuan, mixed, pardy. 

Dory. — The Papuans of Dory worship, or rather 
consult, an idol called “ Karwar,” a figure rude- 
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) (Barred in wood and holding a shield. Every FAtlippin^:^Tbe wpoUy-jiaired tribee art 
^^jaouse is provided with the idol; which is usually J more numerous in the Philippines than 
: about eighteen inches high, is exceedingly dis- in any other group of. the Indian Archi* 
proportioned, the head being unusuaUy large, pelago, with the exception of New Guinea, 
the nose long and sharp at the point, and the M. Mallet, as already stated, gives the 
mouth wide and well provided with teeth. The amount of the “ Negrito’^ population in 1842 
natives have also a number of •^Fetishes,” as 25,000. This can only be considered aa 


generally carved figures of reptiles, which are 
suspended from the roofs of the houses, and 
tJiLe posts are also ornamented with similar 
figures cut into the wood. 

Within the geographical limits of the Indian 
Archipelago, the Papuans only appear as 
inhabitants of the sea coast in New Guinea 
and the islands immedi<ately adjacent. In 
^tber parts of this region they are found 
only among the mountain fastnesses, main- 
tidning an unequal struggle with the brown 
riufes by whom they are surrounded. In 
some of the Spice islands, the group nearest 
to New Guinea, their extirpation is matter of 
history, as observed by Mr. Crawfurd (“ His- 
tory Ind. Archipelago,’* vol. i, p. 18.) In Ce- 
ram and Gilolo a few scattered remnants of the 


approximative, still it is probably not far from 
the true amount. The race, therefore, can 
scarcely be less numerous now than on the first 
arrival of the Spaniards more than three cen- 
turies ago. Indeed, their distribution among 
tlie islands of the group seems to have been 
much the same then as at the present 
day; for the island on which they were 
first seen was named by Magellan “ Isla 
dos Negros,” to dLstinguish it from the adjacent 
island of Zebu, where his ships remained for 
some months. Negros still contains a large popu- 
lation of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether free 
from them, and no record exists of their hav- 
ing ever been found there. Samar and 
Leyte are similarly situated with Zebu, but 
Mindanao and Mindoro contain several tribes 


race still exist ; but they hold little or no inter- 
course with their more civilized neighbours, 
fl 3 ring into the thickets which afford them shel- 
ter and concealment on the first appearance of 
a stranger, experience having taught them that 
death or captivity will be their fate if they fail 
into the hands of their natural enemies. The 
characteristics of tlie mountain Papuans must 
therefore be sought in those islands where their 
numerical strength permits them to lead a life 
more fitted for human beings than that of their 
'hunted brethren. It is an error to suppose that 


of Negritos, and they form the chief popula- 
tion of the less accessible parts in the mountain 
ranges of Luzon, the largest island of the Phi- 
lippine group. The accounts of the Negritos 
given by the early Spanish navigators perfectly 
apply to their present condition. They are des- 
cribed as being smaller, more slightly built, and 
less dark in colour than the negroes of Africa, 
and as having features less marked with the 
negro characteristics, but as having woolly 
hair. The entire population of the Philippine 
Archipelago, is estimated at 4,000,000, of whom 


these poor creatures disappear before civiliza- 
tion. Their chief destroyers are the wild and 
warlike hunting tribes of tbe brown race ; and, 
excepting the case of the Moluccas, wherever 
European civilization has been introduced, the 
Papuans are more numerous than elsewhere. 
In the Philippines, for example, their number 
in the year 1842 amounted to 25,000 souls. 
(Mallat, Lea Philippines,” &c., vol. i, p. 97, 
Paris, 1846.) 

Mysoh — The large island of Mysol or 
l^sual, which lies nearly midway between the 
north-western extreme of New Guinea and 
Ceram, is said to have been occupied exclusive- 
ly by Papuans when this region was first visit- 
ed by Europeans, and they still form the bulk 
of tbe inland population, but the villages of 
the coast are occupied by a mixed race, in 
which the Papuan element, however, prevails. 
!^e islands of Gk)ram, Ceram-Laut, Poppo, 
6ehy, Patani, Hoek, and the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Gilolo, are also occupied by people 
of the mixed race, who are remarkable for 
^eur maritime activity, and for their friendly 
disposition towards European strangers. 


millions are Christians. The Indian races 
are in general superstitious, credulous, fond of 
gaming, and particularly addicted to cock- 
fighting. The Negritos are said to be the 
original inhabitants of the islands who retired 
before the invading Indians. The extent of 
this Archipelago is 300 leagues from north to 
south, and 180 leagues from east to west. 
It is made up of countless islands, travers- 
ed by a mountain range, and partially fer- 
tilized by the overflow of spacious lakes. 
This Archipelago received its name after 
Philip the Second of Spain, in whose name they 
were finally conquered, pacified, and peopled. 
The Negritos of the Philippines, are poly- 
theists, but without temple or ritual. They 
believe in omens, invoke Camburan (God), the 
moon and stars, and adore the rainbow after a 
storm. They have also a worship of ances- 
tors, a god of the harvest, of the flahernian 
and hunter ; and a remnant of fetichism in a 
grotesque native devil. Iloco is one of the 
languages spoken in the island of liupon. I^^ 
the Philippines are many separate nations 
tribes, speaking distinct bnguages uninteUt* 
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*ible to eftoh othet*. The principal tonnes of 
Ltt^n are the Tagala, the Pampanga, the 
Pangaeinan, and the lloco, spoken at present 
by a population of 2,250,000 people, while the 
Bisaya has a wide currency, among the southern 
islands of the group. Leyte, Zehu, Negros, and 
Panay, containing 1,200,000 people. Mr. 
Crawfurd says that it docs not appear from a 
comparison of the phonetic character and 
grammatical structure of the Tagala, with those 
of Malay and Javanese that there is any ground 
for fancying them to be one and the same lan- 
guages, or languages sprung from a common 
parent and only diversified by the effects of 
time and distance and that an examination of 
the Bisaya Dictionary gives different results. 

Negros or Baglas island, extends from lat. 9® 
4' to lat. 9® 50'. Of the ccjntral group of the 
Philippines, consisting of Panag, Negros, Samar, 
Leyle, Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two former 
are the only islands in which Negrito tribes exist 
to the present day, and even as regards Panag, 
the fact must be considered doubtful. Negros, 
however, contains a considerable Negrito popu- 
lation, the crest of the mountain range, which 
extends throughout the length of the island, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles, being 
almost exclusively occupied by scattered tribes. 

Stimha , — Remnants of Papuan tribes may yet 
be found in Sumba or Sandalwood Island, iWu, 
the Xulla Islands, and the small eastern penin- 
sula of Celebes, which terminates at Cape 
'Paliabo. Sumba is a mountainous island, 
three' hundred miles in circumference, lying 
to the south of Flores, from the coast 
of which it is distinctly visible in clear 
weather. The inhabitants of Savu possess a set- 
tlement near the south-west extreme of the 
island, and the Bugi traders of Ende have two 
or three small stations on the north coast which 
are occasionally visited by small European ves- 
sels for the purpose of ol)taining horses ; but the 
natives of Sumba all dwell in the uplands, 
where they cultivate maize, yams and other 
produce similar to that grown on Timor, and 
are said to use the plough, which is unknown 
in any other island to the eastern of Sumbawa. 

Flores, is called also Endie or Mangerye, and 
w an extensive island of the Archipelago, 201 
®iles long from E. to W. and from 42 to 45 miles 
kroad. It is so named from the Portuguese 
Word ‘ flor,* a flower, but is called Ende and 
Mangerye, from its chief south and west porta. 

chief trade at Eiide is with Sumba or San- 
^Iwood Island ; the Mangerye port trades with 
&e Bugi and Malay. The coast is occupied 

the Malay or brown race, but in the in- 
terior is a people with frizzled hair, and a 
Similar fnzzled hair people live in the moun- 
^oos parts of Solor, Pintar, Lombatta and 
^baj. On the . south coast of Flores is a 
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tribe called. Rakka whoT are reports^ to be 
cannibals, accustomed to eat &eir enemies 
and their own relatives who die. 

2k’mor island, lat. 10° 23' S- to lat. 8* 21' Sj?/ 
andloQg. 127° 15' E. to long. 123° 30* E. is abollt 
249 miles long and 60 broad, and is formed of 
high undulating mountains in the interiojr^ 
though near the sea, it is of moderate elevation. 
The Portuguese settlement of Dieli or Diely,’ Is 
in lat. 8 ° 34' S. and long. 125° 40' E., and bn 
the north side of the island. Timor is occupied ‘ 
by tribes much nearer to the true Papuan 
those of the Moluccas. The Timorese are duskj 
brown or blackish, with bushy frizzled hair, andi 
the long Papuan nose. They are of mediunv 
height and of rather slender flgurea. They 
are said to be great thieves; the tribes are 
constantly at war with each other, but they are 
not very courageous or blood-thirsty. They 
reverence the custom of “ tabu” which they call 
pomali,” and a palm across a door indicates 
that the ceremony has been performed. In 
their excitable disposition, loud voices and fear- 
less demeanours, the Timorese closely resemble 
the Papuan people of New Guinea. In the 
islands west of Timor, as flir as Flores and San- 
dalwocjd island, a very similar race is found, 
which also extends eastward to Timor-Laut, 
where the true Papuan race begins to appear. 
Timor seems to form the north-cast end of the 
great range of volcanic islands, which extends 
north-east and south-west from Timor to 
Sumatra. It has only one active volcano, 
Timor Peak, near the centre of the island, 
which was blown up during an eruption in^ 
1638, and has since been quiescent. Coupang 
in the west end of the island is the chief Dutch 
town, and Dellii, in the eastern^ part of the 
island is the capital of the Portuguese posses^ 
sions. There is nothing that could be called a 
forest, and the whole country has a parched and 
dry appearance. There are Malays and Chi- 
nese, but tlic native Timorese preponderate and 
have nothing in common witli the Malays, but 
are much more closely allied to the true Papuans 
of the Aru islands and New Guinea. Tliey are 
of the Papuan type, tall, have pronounced fea- 
tures, large, somewhat acqiiilluc, noses and 
frizzly hair. The women talk to each other and 
to the men with loud voices and with a self- 
asserting, quite diiferent from Malay women. 
The mountaineers of Timor are a people of Pa^ 
puan type, have rather slender forms, bushy 
frizzled hair, and the skin of a dusky brown 
colour. *11107 have long somewhat acquiline 
nose, with the overhanging apex, which is so 
characteristic of the Papuan, and so absolutely 
unknown among races of Malayan origin. On the 
coast, there has been an admixture of Malay, 
perhaps of hindoo, as well as of Portuguese, and 
the coast occupants have wavy, not frizzled hair, 
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Ilii|^w«r stature with kss prominent features and chocolate colour and the ifeort tufted h^jf pf the 
houses are built from the ground. The mountain Papuan is found in Timor, and it is 
louses of the Pafman mountaineers are raised possible that the races are there mixing as its 
>n posts. The dead of the Papuan-Timorcse position is next to Papua. 

^e laid on a stage six or eight feet above the Wai^iou. — ^The language ^ken at Waigiou 

|[round, sometimes open, sometimes covered, and is entirely Pappan being that which is used on 
tfe retained there till money for a feast can be all the coasts of Mysol, Salratty, the N. W. of 
obtained, when they are burned. The “ Po- Guinea and the islands in the Great Geelvink Bay. 
naJf^ exactly resembling the Taboo of the Waigi on, Guebe, Poppa, Obi, Batchian between 
i’s^ific, is in full operation here, and a few palm New Guinea and the Moluccas as well as the 
eaves stuck outside of a garden will preserve it south and east peninsulas of Gilolo possess no 
rpm any thief. The inhabitants of the south- original tribes but are inhabited by people who 
W'estern part of Timor, in the neighbourhood of ore evidently mongrels and wanderers. — New- 
3oepang, are an exceedingly dark, coarse-hair- hold in lioijal Asiatic Journal^ 1845; Afr. 
id people, and travellers have great difficulty in Earl and Mr, Tjogan in Joumtal of the Indian 
soming to a conclusion as to whether they be- ArehipeUufo^ Nos^ iv, and vi, Voh iv, Mau and 
tong to Malayan or Papuan races, so equally Jiuie^ 1850, />/). 32.3-335, 341-43, 682,* 683, 
bManced arc their cliaractevistics. llic anony- 684; Mr, Earl, Papuans^ pp, 6 to 185; 
rnotis author of an excellcMit “ account of 3'imor, Macgillivray s Voyage^ Vot, i, 276-7, 280 ; 
Rotti, Savu, Solor, ^c.,” in Moor\s “ Notices of Luhhock^s Origin of Civile p, 122, 335; 
the Indian Archipelago,” seems to have fallen Quarterly lievieiu. No, 232, //. 512; BUemore^ 
into this state of perplexity ; and as his obser- i Archipelago^ p, 242 ; Marsdens History of 
rations are evidently the result of long oxpe- Sumatra ; Crauf arils llistiyry of ike Archi- 
pience at Coepang and its neighbourhocjd, the pelago; Cooles Voyages^ Asiatic Kesearches; 
following arc a few short extracts which hear Symes\Emhassy to Ava\ Lt, Wilkes^ Narrative 
upon the point. The native.^ are generally of of the United States Eaploruig Exrpedition ; 

9 very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy hair, Mr, Bussell Wallace^ Eastern Archipelago^ 
but less inclining to the Papuans than the Vol,\\,pp. \‘^l(o\S(S\ MaUeilesPhilippine 8 y 
natives of Knde, on the island oi‘ llorcs. They Vol, i, p, 97, in Journal Indian Archipelago, 
ai’e below the middle size, and ratlior slight in See Adi island, A beta, Aiouor Yowl, Alfoeren 
figure. In countenance they more nearly or Alfour or Arafura, Andamsin, India, Mindii- 
resemblc the South Sea islanders than iiny of the nao, Negro, New Guinea, Seinang, Sulu, Timor 
Malay tribes. The people of the neighbouring laut, Waringin tree. 

island of Seinao, arc like those of Timor, with PAPULLARIA CRYSTALLINA, Forsk, 
frizzly or wavy hair and a coppery brown colour. Syn. Trianthema crystallinum, Vah. 

Amongst the birds of Timor few are ornamental. papURA, Hind. Gardenia latifolia, Ait. 

vulneratus, a green sp^ PAPYRUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
0i98ofGeoffroyn8;Tropulorhynchustimorensi8. ^lic natural order Cyperacew. This generic 
^lonopus cmc^, a wlute-lieadcd pigeon ; the deriyed from the name of a 

pretty little lorikeet. Inchoglossus eutelas a^^ water plant, whose soft cellular flower-stem 
T. iris ; Sphiecothera ^^^ldls ; a green Oriole : afforded the most ancient material from which 
Md the red Cyomishyacmthina. Of the butter- prepared^ and the English word 

Papilio ffinqmaus and P. liris, the swallow- jg derived from it. It has a stem from 

tail^ butterflies occur, also Cethosia leschen- q q ijj 3 one 

aiiltii and several Picrid®. Small quantities of which, according to Bruce, is always opposed 
Boroer and gold arc found. The land mam- current of the stream in which it grows, 

mala m Timor are only seven m number, Maca- if to break its force. Its leaves arc long and 
ow cynomolgus, common all over the Indo- ^ sharp keel. The flowers, which 

Malayan Archipelago ; Paradoxnrusfasciatus, a ^re green, are produced in very large com- 
mit cat ; Felis megalotis, a tiger cat ; ( Jervus p(,a„d with extremely numerous droop- 

(%onensi 8 ; Sorex tenuis, and Cuscus onentalis. ■ triangular slender radii, terminated by very 
I^e, south-east coast ot Timor near Mount filiform involucral leaves, within which 

ARas is, according to Bikmorc, occupied by ^e placed the spikes of flowers, each consist- 
the Papuan race with frizzled hair in tufts, 6 to 13 florets.' It has been re- 

Mr. Earl says that some of the people on the g^rfied as a species of Cyperus, and called C. 
taWe-land back of Belli, have op^ue yel- Papyrus. It is also considered a distinct genus. 
Ipw complexions widi hair of a reddish or dark and is named Papyrus tfntiquOTum. It is avery 
atdbum colour, and that the hair of others is common plant in Abyssinia, Egypt and Syria, 
straight, fine and of a reddish hue and that and is also met with in Galabna and Sicily ; 
every intermediate variety of hair and com- in gardens it is not uncommon. It inhalnts. 

{flexion between tliis and the block or deep both stagnant waters and running streamsi and, 
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iodependentlj of its ancient employment in the Fbilolans, the Pythagorean philoaopher^^^^^d 
fabrication of paper, haa been applied to other Aristotle paid three talents (equal to> nearly 
The flowering stems and leaves are jS 650,) for a few volumes which ha.d belongw 
listed into ropes ; the roots are sweet, and to Spensippus, a disciipl^ of Plato. As thov 
have been employed as food. In Abyssinia, papyrus was of a spongy texture, and the ink ' 
boats are constructed from it, according to ran into it and made the writing difficullt 1^ 
Bruce. In Syria the plant is called Babeer. read, the ancients had a plan of sticking two* ^ 
Rhizo Rhangabe, Minister of Foreign leaves together cross wise as regards the fibres. 

Alfiiirs in Greece, published, a copy of This however, only produced a partial cure, 

the remaining portions of an inscription detail- and experiments were made in applying a coat^ 
ing the expenses incurred by the Athenians ing of size to^ll up the ponces. A man named! 
in the construction of the Erectheion, in the Philtotecis at jcngth invented a paste of starch 

vear before Christ 407. M. Egger drew the and vinegar, which was hK)ked npon as so im- 

attciition of M. Didot, by letter, to two of portant a discovery that the Athenians erected! 
the items published by M. Uharigabe, in which, a statue in his honour. It is stated as a re- 
thc cost of two tablets for writing the a(!counts markable tact that, aJthongli the papyrus planft 
on is given of two dreachma (nearly 9d.) each, was used so extensively by tlic Egyptians, who* 
ami the .price of two leaves oi* paper tor copies constructed boats and covered houses with the 
at one drachma and two oboli (or nearly Is.) stems, made sails Ivoin the bark, fuel ot* the 
each. M. Egger slates, that these accounts roots, and clotliing and ro[)cs from the fibres,, 
were drawn up on >vooden tablets coated wdth not a single specimen of the plant is now to be 
white wax, like those used for the annals of the found iu that country. M. dc Saiiley states, 
Roman Pontiffs, and called albums, 1‘rom their however, that it may be fouiul in groat abund- 
colour. The paper is conceived to have been aricc on the hanks of a rivulet in Judasa, between 
tiirined of leaves ol’ the papyrus, and not of Jaffa and Kaisarich. When the Arabs began 
the skins of animals, used in Asia for the to make paper from c«»ttoii, called charta 
jmrpase (as stated by llerodotus), nor of parch- Damascciiii, from the original place of manu-^ 
ment, Cluirta Pergamena, so called from facture, papyrus began to decline in value, — i- 
J*crgamu 3 in My.sia. Af. Egger assumes still the competition between the two article* 
that w'ax tablets w'ere used in place of ])apcr was maintained with vigour until the applica- 
on account of their costing less money, though tion of wjujtc flax and lieinp to the making of 
at the present time they would, of course, he by paper wa* discovered, in tlm hvelfth centtiry. 
far the dearer material of the two. A family Tlic last named materials were, however, them* 
consisting of four adults, could, it is stated, live selves doomed to he superseded by the applica* 
in Athens on a sum equivalent to X20 a year, tion of rags to the manufacture of paper.?— 
—and, starting from this data, M. Egger infers London Athenmimf 2nd May 1857. See 
that the cost of the wax tablets must, according Cyperacea?. 

to the present value of money, have l)een about PAPYRUS of the Egyptians. See- Sebestecis.. 
IW. and that of a leaf of papyrus nearly 4.^. M. PAPYRUS ANTIQUORUM of the Nile, 
Diclot says that the price paid at the period alluded translated in tlie Bible, rush and bull-rush, is 
to for a leaf of papyrus corresponds exactly 1 the sedge I’rom the of wliich the ancients 
with that of a sheet of vellum at the ])resent | made paper. It is the habcer of Syria. — 
<lay. He agrees with M. Egger, tliat the Hoyle; Bird wood : Layard ; Sineveh^ Pbl. ii, 
paper referrecl to was th papyrus leaf then an p. 181. 

important article of commeiv.o with the Egyp PAPYRUS DEHISCENS. Nets, 
tians. The Greeks called it biblos, and the Cyperus coryinhosiis, I (!.vi>erus C. pangorei, 
paper made from it chartas, whence the Latin Heyne. | ■ 

chartii, the prepared skins used by the Persians Chumatj pati, Hikd. 

were called diptcri or derris. When the Ptole- A sedge of the Peninsula of India and of 
®nc8, out of mere literary jealousy, stopped the Bengal, very common on the banks of the 
export of papyrus, in order to deprive Eumenes Hooghly, where it helps to bind and protect 
Attains (the king of Pergamus) of the l^he banks. — Voiyt, 

Btaterials for forming books, the latter, whase PAPYRUS PANGOREI. 
coUection of books already vied with the library Cyi)erus tegotum, Itoxh. | C. pangorci, RM, 
Alexandria, caused great attention to be Madoorkati, Hind. 

paid to the manufacture of skins,— these were a sedge of the peninsula of India, eitrem^ 

‘-•ailed Pergaminon and bembrani, whence common about Calcutta and very extensively - 
®embrana. The high price of papyrus had, of employed in Bengal for making the elegant, 
^«e, a ^eat effect upon the cost of books, shining, Useful mate for which the capital 
is said to have paid IQO minse (^ual to India famou*, and which are frequently im* 
about j 6360,) for the three trejttises written by ported into Europe, when green, the culm* 
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split into three or four pieces which, in dry- 
ing contract so much as to bring the mar- 
'jfins in contact or to overlap each other. — Ei\^. 
€ye* ; Voigt; Royh. 

PAPYRUS TEGETIFORMIS, Amo«; W. 
Oowt. 

Cyperus midus, JRoxb , . | Kuchku chija, Bbko. 

A sedge of Bengal. — Voigt, 

PAR, Hind., Pers. A feather. 

Par-i-taos, Hind. A shawl- wool cloth or 
Pashmina of two colours, liter^ly Peacocks 
. feather. 

Par-i-purz, Hind. A shawl-wool fabric with 
a nap. 

PAR, a river which rises in the W. Ghauts, in 
lat. 20° 30', and long. 73® 43' and runs W. into 
the Indian Ocean. Length, 50 miles. It has 
ho tributaries of note ; area drained small, and 
imperfectly defined. Though rugged, the Con- 
cans have many fertile valleys, each of which, 
for the most part, affords a passage for a small 
river or torrent, holding a westerly course from 
the Ghauts to the Indian Ocea\i. The most 
fertile spots are on the banks of streams. The 
rivers abound with fish, but are also frequented 
by alligators. The Savitree is navigable as far 
at Mhar, 30 miles from its mouth. 

PARA, Hind. Hog doer, Ilyelaphus por- 
cinus, Sundev,^ Axis porcinus, Jerdon. 

PARA, Sans. Cattle. 

PARA, Gctz. Hind. Mercury. 

PARABARA, Sans. The most high, a term 
used by Christians for the true God. 

PARABARAVASTLI, Sans. As conceived by 
the hindoos, is not the true Supreme Being. As an 
immaterial being, it is the universal spirit, as a 
material being, it is the universe, the masculine 
power is identified with Siva and the feminine 
' power is the so called Sakti. 

PARABRAHMA ; Bralim, or Para brahm, 
the supreme or rather the universal spirit, the 
supreme being, is a name that Arst appears, 
in hindoo religious books, in some of the best 
upanishad, or appendages to the Vedas, of later 
date than the first three and introducing a dif- 
ferent and superior theology. It seems to have 
been a first effort towards the recognition of a crea- 
tor, and many hindoos of the present day recog- 
nize the Almighty, as an infinite, eternal, incom- 
pi^hensible, and self-existent being ; he who sees 
everything, though never seen ; he who is not 
to be compassed by description, and who is be- 
yond the limits of human conception ; he from 
whom the universal world proceeds ; who is the 
lord of the universe, and whose work is the 
universe ; he who is the light of all lights, 
whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, 
and whose power is too infinite to be imagined, 
is Brahm ! the one unknown, true being, the 
creator, the preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe, from whom all souls come and to him 
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again return. Under suchi and innutaetmble 
other definitions, is the Deity acknowledged in 
the Vedas, or sacred writingsof the hindoos ; but 
as has been judiciously observed, while there are 

learned brahmans who “ thus acknowledge and 
adore one God, without form or quality, eternal 
unchangeable, and occupying all space, they 
have carefully confined their doctrines to their 
own schools, and have tacitly assented to, or even 
taught in public, a religion, in which, in supposed 
compliance with the infirmities and passions of 
human nature, the Deity has been brought 
more to a level with our own prejudices and 
wants ; and the incomprehensible attributes 
assigned to him, invested with sensible, and 
even human forms.” Upon this foundation the 
most discordant fictions have been erected, from 
which priestcraft and superstition have«waven a 
mythology of the most extensive character. 
Mr. Ward describes the hindoos as passessing 
three hundred and thirty millions of gods, or 
forms under which they are worshipped. Certain 
it is, that, in India, the human form in its natural 
state, or possessing the heads or limbs of various 
animals ; the elements, the planets, rivers, foun- 
tains, stones, trees, &c., &c.,have all been deified, 
and become objects of religious adoration. The 
brahmans allege, “ that it is easier to impress 
the minds of the rude and ignorant by intelli- 
gible symbols, than by means wliich are incom- 
prehensible.” Acting upcm this principle, the 
supreme and omnipotent God, whom the hindoo 
has been tiiught to consider as too mighty for 
him to attempt to approach, or even to name, 
has been lost sight of in the multiplicity of false 
deities, whose graven images have been wor- 
shipped in his place. To these deities the many 
splendid temples of the hindooa have been 
erected, while, throughout the whole of* India, 
not one has been devoted to Bralim,^ whom they 
designate as the sfvle divine author of the uni- 
verse. Strictly speaking, however, the religion 
of the Brahmans is a monotheism, lliey worship 
God in unity, and express their conceptions of 
the Divine Being,, and his attributes, in the 
most awful and sublime terms. Glod thus 
adored is callcil Brahm, the One Eternal Mind,^ 
the self-existing, incomprehensible Spirit. But 
the will of God, that the world should exist and 
continue, is also personified by them, and his 
creative and preservative powers are made to 
appear as Brahma and Vishnu, while Sira is 
the emblem of the destructive energy ; not, how- 
ever, of absolute annihilation but rather of 
reproduction in another form. In the hindoo 
religion therefore, this triad of persons repre- 
sent the Almighty powers of crealioKi» preserva- 
tion and destruction. In their metaphysics, 
Brahma is matter, Vishnu spirit, Siva time | or 
in natural philosophy, earth, water and fire. 
These three persons have wives, the executors 
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of the diviiw wU energies of their res- ] 

pective lords. And in the unbounded rage 
amongst hindoos for personification, the sun, 
moon, and all the heavenly host ; fire, eai*th and 
all natural phenomena, all nature, indeed, — 
the passions and emotions of human beings, 
their vices and virtues, are transformed into 
persons, and act appropriate parts in the turbu- 
lent history of man. The preservative and 
representative powers, being in constant action, 
are, as have been also their wives and children, 
fabled to have descended on earth innumerable 
times in divers places, for the instruction and 
benefit, including the profitable punishment of 
mankind. And these endless incarnations have 
been worked up by the j)oets with a wonderful 
fertility of genius and the pomp of language into 
a variety of sublime descriptions, interspersed 
with theological and moral texts, that at length 
they were received as inspired productions and 
became the hindoo standard of truth. Brahma, 
the creative power, is not specially adored in 
temples, dedicated exclusively to him. His 
creative duties over, his portion of the divine 
activity ceased to operate on the hopes and fears 
of mankind. In their mythology, however, the 
hiniloos narrate fabulous persecutions and war- 
fare which overthrew Brahma, his temples and 
worship ; and the sects of Vaishnava and Saiva, 
now comprise all the individuals of the races in 
India, distinguished by the ai)pellation of hin- 
doos. A philosophic few excepted, they are 
worshippers of a superstitious and idolatrous 
polytheism, and the hindoo erects no altars to 
Brahm, the infinite, incomprehensible, self- 
existing spirit, ** which illumines all, delights all, 
whence all proceed ; that by which they live when 
bom ; and that to which all must return.’^ 
The Narayana of the hindoo of the present day 
is rather the Spirit of God, moving on the water, 
and can be regarded but as the spirit of Brahm, 
Ins. of Menu, ch. 1, v. 10, though the two hin- 
doo sects claim for their Vishnu and Siva, the 
title of Narayana, and Brahma himself is some- 
times called Narayana. At present there will 
not be found two hindoo families whose belief 
is identical^ though almost all the educated of 
the people recognise one God, under one name 
or another. God thus adored is Brahm ; the 
One Eternal Mind, the self-existing incompre- 
benaible Spirit! From time to time great re- 
formers rise condemning the prevailing hindoo 
iWatry and so anxious are the people to know 
me truth, that every new teacher immediately 
gathers around him a number of disciples. See 
Brahm, Hindoo. 

P ARABUNATHA, Sanb. Cassia tora. 
PARACHALI, Hikd, a cute of traders, in 
mePanjab, their merchandize is carried hf 
me Kabuli^ Tajik and some of the SLhaibar 
tribes. 


PARADIBB BIRDS. 

PARA-CHATEN, Malax. Pter^jni petau* 
rista Pallas^ Ely, 

PARADESI or Pardesi, Hind. Wander^ 
ing devotees from northern India; any foreig^r 
from Hindustan. 

PARACLETE. Mahomedan doctors unani- 
mously teach, that by the Paraclete, or, as they 
choose to read it, (John xvi, 7.) “ The Peri- 

clyte, or Illustrious,” their prophet was in- 
tended, and no other. — EaU$ Koran^ Ch, clxi* 

PARADISE BIRDS. 

Papua Birds, Eno.. Burong Mali, Abw. 

Manuk devata, Jav. „ Papua, Taair. 

A VO do PardifW), Pout. Soffu, 

Burong dovata, Malay. Siofiu, 

Of the various species of birds of paradise* 
named by the Indians, birds of Ternate ; ( Fai- 
mont de Bomare^ Uistoire Naturelle^ iv, 296)* 
by the Teriiatians, birds of God; (Valentyn^Sf 
Iftdtnn Archipelago^ iii, 306-313) by the Dutoh* 
king’s birds ; {Forrest'^s voyage to New Chiinea^ 
142), and by the Spaniards, birds of the sun. 
(Aldrovandm, Valmont de Bomaree iv, 297)* 

, the name Manuco-diata, or bird of God, has 
been adopted in modifications by several natu- 
ralists. {Margrav^ Brasil, 207/ Rai, Syn, AVm 
21-27 ; Briss, 2-1 30 ; BuffovCs Hist. Nat. dsB 
Ois., iii, 207). These, the great Promeropes* 
(Pritchard*s Researches, i, 83), the most beau- 
tiful of winged creatures, were fabled also by 
the fancy of the Arabian poet, as visitants from 
heaven to earth ; and among the islanders of 
the Archipelago it is believed that when old* 
and feeling the approach of death, the paradise 
birds fly upward towards the sun ; but having 
spent their strength in the inferior world, fail 
to reach again their celestial home, fall and die 
as they descend, a graceful fancy not forgotten 
by the moralist or the poet ; (Camoen^s Lusvad^ 
hook x). No representation can exaggerate their 
beauty, or excel the lustre of their plumage. 
They were supposed footless, and incapable of 
alighting, until it was discovered that the In- 
dians cut off their feet before preserving them. 
They fly always against the wind. They are 
caught in New Guinea, the Aru islands, Mysol* 
Salwatty, Waigiou ; {Crawfurd^s Joum. Ind, 
Arch., V, 182), with a species of bird-lime. In^ 
the nutmeg season also' they come from their^ 
breeding grounds in the interior of that vast 
island, and sail in flocks of thirty or forty over 
the eastern borders of the Archipelago. They 
form valuable articles of export. Europe is' 
supplied chiefly from Batavia, China from the 
Molucca and Aru isles, while the natives of 
that remote group, with many of the Malays* ^ 
adorn their casques at martid pageants WiA 
feathers plucked from their glittering wings ; 

( ValentyWs, qu^ Forrest voyage to New Guinea^ 
142). In the genus Paradisea of Linnssus, mimy 
birds were induded since transferred to other 
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|0 |^era, but three species of birds cif paradise 
still included in that genus. These are 
$i; P. apofla, Xi’nn., with back of deep maronne- 
r brown, contrasting with the golden-fulvous 
; peck. It is the P. major of Shaw. It has pecu- 
liar dense feathering on the breast. 

; P. papuana, Bechstein, (P. minor, Forster) 
;; back of a pale golden-brown, shading into the 
golden-fulvous of the neck which is continued 
all round the neck only, in this specuis. 

P. rubra, Cvmer^ (P. sanguinea, Shaw) is 
i bright golden-fulvous, on the crown, neck and 
b^k, its axillary plumes arc gorgeous red. 

All have short velvetty feathers of a goldcn- 
fulvous hue on the crown and nape, with the 
. ^roat and forehead deep, dark satiny green. 

, All those met with in commerce have small 
: ftet, head and wings, owing to the mode of 
• preparing them. The living bird is a model 
of symmetry. The adult male birds have orna- 
mental tufts of long airy plumes growing from 
under the wing like the purple honey sucker of 
India, and in two species the middle pair of 
tail feathers arc long, wiry, harbless stems, and 
in the red kind, have a broad flat ribband of 
whalebone substance. The beautiful little 
oreature popularly known as the king-bird ot 
- paradise, the Cincinnurus regius, has^ a deep 
’ omerald green disc on the middle tail feathers; 

the Samalia magnifica has huge neck tufts ; in 
: the Parotia sex-setacea, the feathers of the 
flunks are a large floccose mass. The splendid 
Lophorina superba has its scapnlary feathers 
ohormously developed like an erectile mantle 
and is peculiarly adorned on the breast. The 
ontire group is peculiar to Papua or New Gui- 
nea and the Arru islands. They are shot with 
aharp or blunt arrows. They are as omnivorous 
/ aa Ae crow, fond of displaying their plumage, 
and like the turkeys, argus pheasants and the 
dancing bird of America, Rupicola cayana, are 
fond of displaying their plumage. It is, how- 
ever, not solely to the genus Paradisea that the 
term Birds of Paradise is given. Mr. Russel 

Wallace, applies it to the following: — 

Paradisea apoda, the Great Paradise Bird, 
in the Arru islands. 

Paradisea Lesser Paradise Bird 

* in New Guinea, Mysol and Johie. 

Paradisea rubra^ the Red Paradise Bird in 


OuAnnuras regiiis^ the King Paradise Bird, 
in New Guinea, Arru islands ; Mysol, Salwatty. 

IHjphylhd^ spedosa^ the Magnificent in New 
Guinea, Mysol and Salwatty. 

JHphyllodes wilsoni, the Red Magnificent, in 
Waigiou. . 

Lo^orina atra^ the Superb in New Guinea. 

Parotia seapennis^ the Golden Paradise Bird, 
in New Ouinea. 


Semiopterd wdliaeei^ the Wintf m 

Batchian and Gillolo. ^ 

Epimaehusmagnus (Upupa magna^ Qxa. r. 

superha. Lath.) the Long-tailed Paradise Rird." 
Body generally black or brownish-black ; taii 
graduated, thrice as long as the body (T^son 
says tliree feet in length, French) ; feathers of 
the sides elongated, raised, curled, glittering on 
their edges with steel-blue, azure, and emerald- 
green, like precious stones ; tlie head and the 
belly lustrous also wdth steel-blue, &c. In truth 
language fails to convey any just idea of the 
magnificence of this species. It inhabits the 
coasts of New Guinea. 

Seleucides alba, the Twelve wired Paradise 
Bird in New Guinea and Salwatty. 

Ptiloris magnifica, the Scale-breasted Para- 
dise Bird, New Guinea. 

Ptiloris alherti. Prince Albert’s Paradise Bird 
in North Australia. 

Ptiloris paradisea, the Rifle Bird, in Eiwt 
Australia. 

Ptiloris Victories, the Victoria Rifle Bird, in 
N. E. Australia. 

Astrapia nigra, the Paradise Pie, in New 
Guinea. 

Sericnlus aurem, the Paradise Oriole, in 
New Guinea and Salwatty. 

With no family of birds has fiction been 
more busy than with the Birds* of Paradise. 
The high value set ujx)n them awakened the 
cupidity and fraud of the Chinese, who made 
up from parrots, parakeets, and other artifi- 
cial Birds of l^iradise. 

Parotia sexsetacea, the Sifltt, is the Paradisea 
aurea of Gmeliu, 

Lophorina saperha. The Superb, is the Pa- 
radisca superba of Latham. 

Concinnurus regim is the Paradisea regia of 
Linna5ii8 and King-bird of Paradise of Petiver, 
fi'oiu the Molucca islands. 

Paradisea magnifica of Latham, the P. 
apoda of Linnaeus, is perhaps the most elegant 
of all these birds ; is that which is best known 
and most often scon. It is the great Emerald, Le 
grand Emeraude, of the French. “ The Birds 
of Paradise,” says M. Lesson, or at least the 
Emerald, the only species concerning which 
we possess authentic intelligence, live in troops 
in the vast forests of the country of the Papuans, 
a group of islands situated under the equator, 
and which is composed of the islands' of Arru, 
Waigiou, and the great island called New Gui- 
nea. They are birds of passage, changing 
their quarters according to the monsoons. The 
females congregate in troops, assemble upon 
the tops of the highest trees in the forests, and 
all cry together to call the males. These last 
are always alone in the midst of aome fifteen 
females, which^compose their seraglio, after the 
maimer of the gallinaoeous birds. Ba order 
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td sboot Birda of Paradiae, traveller^ who visit having its outermost tail-feathers prplongad into 
New Guinea leave the ship early in the morning, wire-like stems barbed and twirled at the ex^ 
to arrive at the foot' of a teak-tree or fig-tree, tremity. In like manner, the Vidua paradiaea 
which these birds trequent for the sake of their is a Finch-like bird of Africa; the fimloua 
— (our stay was from the 26th of July to thei| Queselt of the ancient Mexicans is the Trogon 
9th of August) — before half-past four, and to or Calurus paradiseus ; and even the Stanley : 
remain motionless till some of the males, urged Crane, with elongated tertiaries sweeping down 
by hunger, light upon the branches within to the ground, is the Grus paradises of Tern- 
range. It is indispensably requisite to have a minck. 

gun which will carry very far with effect, and As the genus Paradisea is now limited, how- 
that the grains of shot should be large ; for it is ever, three species only are retiiinod in it : — 
very difiicult to kill an Emerald outright, and 1. P. apoda, L. : P. major, Shaw. Back of 
if he be only wounded it is very seldom that, he a deep maronne-brown, contrasting with the 
is not lost in thickets so dense that there is no golden-fulvous neck. 

finding the way without a compass. The 2. P. papuana, Bechatein : P. minor, Forster. 
little Emerald Paradise Bird feeds, without Back of a pale golden-brown, shading into the 
doubt, on many substances, in a state of liberty, golden-fulvous of the neck. 

1 can affirm that it lives on the seeds of the 3. P. rubra, Cuvier : P. sanguinea, Shaw. 
teak-tree, and on a fruit called Amihou, of a Back of the same bright golden-fulvous as the 
rosy w^hitc, insipid and mucilaginous, of the crown and neck; the long axillary plumes, 
size of a small European fig, and which belongs gorgeous rod ; and broad fiatteiicd middle tail- 
to a tree of the genus Ficus.” feathers, like long shreds of ‘ whale-bone/ 

In the beautiful little ‘ King Bird of Paradise’ i„ ^thor respects, the general characters are 
(Cincinnurus regius), the stcm-like middle tail- ^he same. All have short velvety feathera of a 
feathers are broadly barbed at the extremity, golden-fulvous hue on the crown and nape, 
where they curl round in a singular manner to ^vith the tliroat and forehead deep dark satiny 
form a fiat disk, of a deep emerald-green hue ; green, most developed in P. rubra, least so in 
and the axillary tufts are comparatively short, papuana. P. apoda and P. rubra have a 
and consist of ordinarily-shaped feathers, which chin, and P. apoda has a broader green 

are brown with broad emerald-green tips. frontal mark than P. papuana ; while P. rubra 
In the Samalia magnifica, there are huge has the fore-part of the head green to beyond 
neck-tufts, in addition to small axillary tufts ; the eyes, the feathers being developed to form 
and the middle pair of tail-feathers again as- two hillock-Iikc tufts on the head, andlengthen- 
aurae the form of lengthened stems. cd also on the sides of the throat, where dis- 

In the Parotia sex-setacea, the feathers of posed in concentric series, instead of uniformly 
the flanks are extraordinarily developed, com- as in the others. Moreover, the golden-fulvous 
posing a huge floccose mass ; and each side of the of the nape is continued round the front of 
head is ornamented with three long stems ter- the neck in P. rubra only ; and P.iapoda alone 
ininated by a black oval. has a peculiar extraordinary denseness oi‘ fea- 

In the Lophorina superba, tlie scapulary fea- thering on the breast, 
thers are enormously developed and form a sort P. apoda remarks Mr. Bennett, writing 
of erectile mantle ; this splendid creature being of a bird he saw at Macao in a cage, has 
afso peculiarly adorned upon the breast. light, playful, and .graceful manner, with 

^ The entire group is peculiar to Papua or an arch and impudent look : dances about 
New Guinea and its vicinity. when a visitor approaches the cage, and seems 

The name paradiseus or paradisi, has come delighted at being made an object of adiuira- 
to imply a long train of ornamental feathers, tion. Its notes are very peculiar, resembling 
or otlier accessory adornment of the kind, in the cawing of the raven, but the tones are by 
sort of bird or wheresoever they grow, far more varied. During four months of the 
fiyen among fishes, the Tapsi or ‘ Mango-fish’ year, Ironi May to August, it moults. It washes^ 
India is the Polyncinus paradiseus of tsclf regularly twice daily, and, after having 
bmnmus (a name applied to another species by performed its ablutions, throws its delicate fea- 
Bloch), on account of its long lateral filaments, thers up nearly over the head, the quills of 
ue hear sometimes of ‘ Birds of Paradise’ in which feathers have a peculiar structure, so as 
India, a misnomer which refers either to the to enable the bird to effect this object. Its 
^nah Bulbul, or ‘ Rocket-bird,’ or ‘ Paradise food during confinement is boiled rice, mixed 
flycatcher’ (Tchitrea paradisi), or to the Bhim- jp with soft egg, together with plantains and 
or * Indian mocking-bird,’ a species of iving insects of the grasshopper tribe : these 
rongo or * King Crow’ (Edolius paradiseus) ; nsects, when thrown to him, the bird contrives 
of the former having its two middle ;o catch in its beak with great celerity : it will 
**fi*^eatheni much elongated, *and the other at insects in a living state, but will not touch 
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when dead. Thebird^previoudy to eating pigeon, Goura ooionata 
^^grasshopper given him in an entire or unmu- doves Ptilonopus perlatos, P; aurantaii^^ 
tilated state, placed the insect upon the perch, P. coronulatus. Amongst Mammals, areCtisctis 
kept it firmly fixed with the claws, and divest- maculatus, a true Kangaroo, also a small tnar- 
iiig it of the legs, wings, &c., devoured it, with< supial animal Perameles doreyanus. 
the head always placed first. It rarely Butterflies, arc numerous, and amongst them 
alights upon the ground ; and so proud is the Hestia durvillei, the spectre butterfly, 
eresture of its eleg^ant dress, that it never per- Drusilla catops, the pale winged peacock 
mits a soil to remain upon it, and it may fre- butterfly. 

quently be seen spreading out its wings and Cocytiad urvillei, a clear winged moth 
Aethers and regarding its splendid self in Ornithoptera poseidon, the great bird wing 
every direction, to observe whether the whole butterfly one of the most magnificent insets in 
of its plumage is in an unsullied condition. It the world. Its wings are velvet black and 
did not suffer from the cold weather during brilliant green, 7 inches across. The blue 
the winter season at Macao, though exposing winged Pai>ilio ulysses. 

theelegant bird to the bleak northerly wind yiaa Spiders, and particularly the* web-spinning 
^ways very particularly avoided. and little jumping spiders are numerous. Liz- 

V Amongst the birds of the Arru islands are ards very numerous. Hermit crabs abundant. 
Monaroha chrysomcla, a fly-catcher of black Platypus, and Tcsserocerus are wood boring 
and bright colours, and M. telcscopthalma, the insects, of the Arru islands, 
spectacled fly-catcher. - Beche-de-mer, tortoise-rshells, edible birds 

Paradisea regia, called the Burong raja, neats, pearls, ornamental woods, timber and 
also Gk)by-goby. A very beautiful bird first birds of pafadisc are the products of the island, 
described by Linnaeus, the Great Paradise bird, — llhistrcUiom of Tmlmn Zoohfpj, hy fianU 
whose call is Wawk-wawk, wawk, wok, wok, wicke and Gray ; Mr. F. B. Bennett^ in his 
wok. ‘ Wandering^' ChatJieUVs Hindoosian^p. ; 

The Black Cockatoo, si the Microglossum Salehs Koran^ Vol. ii, e. Ixi, p. 4B6 ; WalUiee^ 
eterrimum which delights in the Canary nut. Vol. ii, p. 220 ; The Malay Arcfiipelago^ Vol. 

The racquet-tailed king-fislier of the genus 220. 

Tanysiptera, T. hydrocharis. ^ ARADISL-b ISII, a species of Polynernus 

Alcedo dea, the goddess king-fisher. which is esteemed excellent food in India, and 

The paradise birds of Arm at their pairing sound furnishes isinglass.— /Sftmmond’s Diet. 
season have sacaloll or dancing parties. In PARADISE FLYCATCHER, Tchitrea 
certain trees of the forest, with immense paradisi, Linn^ though not common, its singu- 
heads, spreading branches and large hut larly attractive plumage can scarcely escape 
scattered leaves giving a clear space for the observation. The adult male has a blue 


birds to play and exhibit their plumes. The 
bird is nearly as large f£8 a crow and is of a rich 
coffee brown colour. .The head and neck is of 
a pure straw yellow above and rich metallic 
green beneath, and long plumy tufts of goldei 
orange feathers spring from the sides beneath 
each wing and when the bird is in repose, are 
partly concealed by them. At the time of its 
excitement, however, the wings are bent over 
its back, the head is bent down and stretched 
out and the long plumes are raised up and ex- 
panded till they form two magnificent gol~ 
tans, striped with deep red at the base. When 
Seen in this attitude it really deserves its name : 
n dozen or twenty full pluniaged male birds 
assemble together, raise up their wings stretch 
up their necks and elevate tlieir exquisite 
plumes, keeping them in a continual vibration 
Between whiles, they fly across from branch to 
branch in great excitement, so that the whole 
tree is filled with waving plumes in every variety 
of attitude and motion. In the Aru islands there 
occur the great wingless Casuary brush turkeys, 
the King-hunters ** Dacelo gaudichaudi the 
By catching wren, “ Todopsis,’' the great crown 


head, white body, with two of the tail-feathers 
prolonged for upwards of 8 inches beyond the 
tip ; these, in the female, scarcely extend 
beyond a quarter of an inch. The young birds 
are chestnut. 

PARADISEINiE, a sub-family of birds com- 
prising, 2 geh. 4 sp. viz. 3 Paradisea, 1 Cin- 
cinnurus regius, p. 482. 

PARADOXURUS a genus of mammals of 
the sub-family Viverrinse. 

Paradoxurus albifroiis, Bhot.^ syn. of Artictis 
binturong, Jerdon. 

Paradoxurus bondar, Gray^ Terai tree cat. 
P. liirsutus, Hodgson. | P. Pennantii, Gnxy* 
Baum, Bondar, Bkitg. I Machabba, T'Jzpai- 

Chinghar, lliNO. | Malwa, h 

Found throughout the Terai, Bengal and 
Behar. 

Paradoxurus derbyanus. • . 

Paradoxurus grayi, Benrust. Hill Tree cat. 
P. Xipalensis, Hodgson. | P. bondar, 

Paradoxurus fasciatus, a Civet cat» fotind 
over much of the Arcbipielago. , 

Nepal S. £. Himalaya, AraMan, N. 
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Paradoxuius musanga, Pcdm--cat. 

P.typ<u> I** piehensilus, Gn^. 

p! palUsii, Oraif, Viverra hermaphro- 

P. crossii, dite, PoUm. \ 

p. dubius, 

Bhondar, Bbng. Jhar>ka-kuta, Hind. 

Kara-bek, Can. Ud, Mahr. 

Menuri, Hind. Murra>piUi, Malbal. 

1 ^. t , Manii-pilli, Tel. 

Kbatas, 

Common and abundant throughout the 
greater part of British India; lurks by day 
among the fronds of the cocoanut palms, rolled 
up as a hall. It will live for months in con- 
finement on vegetable food hut preferring flesh. 
It is said to consume the toddy of the palmyra. 

Paradoxurus montanus, syn. of P. zeyla- 
nicus. 

Paradoxurus quadriscriptus and P. strictus 
Hodys., syns. of variety of P. musanga. 

Paradoxurus quinquelineatus, Onty, syn. of 
.P. strictus. 

Paradoxurus trivargatus, Temm. Malay pen- 
insula and islands. 

Paradoxurus tytleri, Bhjt\ Andamans. 
Paradoxurus trivirgatus, Omy. Syn. of 
Paguma trivirgata. 

Paradoxurus zcylanicus, Pallas^ peculiar to 
Ceylon.* It has a dark variety formerly 
termed by Dr. Kclaart P. Montanus hut 
now described as P. Zcylanicus, var. fuscus 
beetle brown throughout. No streaks on the 
back perceptible. P'ur very glossy ; tail with 
a bright golden yellow subtcrminal ring. It 
comes from Newera Elia.” In Timor, there are 
15 bats, 7(htiid mammals, amongst them the 
Alacacus cynomolgus, the common monkey of 
all the Indo-Malay islands. — TennaiiiP 8 sketches 
of the Nat» Hist, of Ceylon^ p. 32 ; TennmvCs 
Ceylon ; Jerdon, See Viverridse, Mammals. 
PAliAFFlNP: 

PARAGI, Paringa or Parirai, Tel. Zizy- 
plins oenoplia, Mill, 

PARAGUAY TEA. See Mate. 

PARAII, Guz., Hind. Mercury. 

PARAH, an Indian measure of capacity, 
two feet square and six and a half inches deep. 
The internal measure of a standard parah is a 
cube of ll'57-100th3 inches. The weight 
li)r various goods according to the Ceylon Cus- 
tom-house practice is, for coffee, 35 to 50 lbs. ; 
pepper, 27 to 30 lbs. ; salt, 52 to 55 lbs. ; 
P®ddy, 30 to 33 lbs. ; husked rice, 42 to 46 lbs. 
^n Bombay eight parah make a candy, by 
which seeds, grain, &c., are meaauretl ; the 
pftrah contains 7 paillies, and weighs 19 lbs. 
9 oz. 9*6 drs. The parah measure for salt is 
1»607‘61 cubic inches. — SimmoncTs Piet, 

PA RAIN PULI, Malbal. Felis tigris, Linn. 

. PARAIYADI KIRAVAN, also Paraiyan. 
A Pariah. 
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PABAMCEA^ 

PABAISOO^OOSA, see . 

PABAIYAR, Tam. A Pariaiy; 

PARAJITA TREE, see Meru. 

PARAKARI, Hind. A sweetmeat. : > 

PARAKEET, see Parrakeet; Fsittaoidie. 

PARAKSIHTA, see Barhadratha. 

PARAL, Sans. Bignonia chelonoides, albaf 
B. suaveolens. ' 

PARALI, or Pral Hind, of Panjab, Oryza 
satlva, rice straw, and Triticum mstivum, wheat 
straw, are extensively employed by the hill tribes 
hr snow shoes. Price 2 anniis per pair.— r- 
PoweU's Baml-hooky Vbl. i, p. 521. 

PARA LI A, of the. Greeks, or the country of 
the Aii, is the present south Travancore. 

PARAMAHANSA. This word is used in 
the ninth volume of the As. Res., p. 318, (Cal. 
4to. edit.) where it is applied to “ ascetics of 
the orthodox sect in the hist stage of exaltation : 
they disuse clothing. Now a days, individuals 
ntirely naked, are perhaps never seen in 
places of European intercourse ; but formerly,' 
dozens sometimes of these brawny Saints were 
to he seen lolling and sleeping in the streets, 
and on shop-hoards, as naked as they were 
born. They were always treated with great 
respect, especially by women, who would some- 
times kiss the holy man in a mode that we 
should judge highly indecent, and at all times, 
hindoo women in passing them, saluted the as- 
cetic. The ascetic and mendicant Sanyasi 
are of four kinds, the Kutichara, Bahudaka, 
Hansa, and Paramahansa, who differ from each 
other only in the graduated intensity of their 
self-mortiilcation and profound abstraction, but 
of whom the Paramahansa is the most exalted. 
He is occupied exclusively with the investigaf- 
tion of Brahin or the Spirit, who Is equally in- 
iifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible to heat 
or cold, and incapable *>f satiety or want. In- 
dividuals arc met with who go naked in all 
weathers, never speak and never indicate any 
natural wants, and what brought to them 
as alms or food, is receivedlby the attendantS| 
whom their suppixsed sanctity, or a community 
of interests attaches to them, and by these at- 
tendants they arc fed and served on all occa- 
sions as if they were as helpless as infants. — 
Moores Pantheon ; Wilson, See Hindoo. 

PARAMENISPERMIA, see Cocculus indi- 
cus. 

PARAMAR, see Inscriptions. 

PAR AM AUDI, see Inscriptions. 

PAR AM ATM A, the supreme, or rather the 
universal, spirit. See Sri Sainpradaya. 

PARAMBU, Tam. Calamus fasciculatus, 
Roxh, 

PARxVMESWARA, a name of Brahma, 

PARAMICIPPA PLATIPES, Edws. One 
of the Crustacea of the Red sea. 

PARAMITA, Rani or queen of the AmazonSr 
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P4BASKA.WAEA. 

.^ho ig menidoned in the Mahabarata. as con- 
W^ueror of Aijuna when he was accompanying 
- me Aswamedha or sacrificisd horse. 

PARAMITHRAX,age nus of Qrustacea, viz. 

Paramithrax peronii, Indian Ocean. 

barbi comis, EdwB,^ New Holland. 

PARiMOortSS!’-®^- "" 

PARAMPUAN LAUT, Malay. Ilalicore 
indicns. — P. Cuvier, Steno malayanns. 

PARAND, Hind. Loranthiis longiflorns. 

PARANDA, a silk material, used as a hair 
; ornament in Lahore. In Akyab it is called 
Patsan and Patso, and is worn there by the 
Mn^ race. The Patso of Burmah, however, is 
the' cloth worn by all classes. 

PARANDA, Pers., Hind. A bird. 

. PARANG, and Szanskar arc districts in the 
N. W. Himalaya, Piti and Guge are Tibetan 
districts; all east of Piti is Tibetan. — Hooker 
!Z7i., p. 190. 

PARANG, Malay. A sword. 

PARANGHI SAMBRANI, Tam. Olibanum. 

PARAN-THA, Burm. A tree of Moulmcin. 
Its wood is soft and used in ordinary purposes 
of building material. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

PARAN YAN ? Champac ? A tree of Akyab, 
which grows to a moderate size, and is pro- 
curable in the Sandowy district. AVood used 
as planking. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

PARAO, a halting place, camp, encampment. 

PARAPAMISUS, the ancient Roman name 
for the mountain range separating central from 
southern Asia, the Eimak who now graze their 
flocks in the Parapamisus, are brave and relent- 
less, and Affghans when travelling whether 
proceeding from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or 
Herat, never enter into the mountain districts 
of these intrepid nomadic tribes.. One of the 
Eimak tribes is known as the Feroz Kohi after 
Hie city of that name about 63 miles from 
Teheran. Timur, exasperated at the depreda- 
Hons which they committed, transported the 
whole of them intoihe mountains lying between 
Persia and India. 

PARAPLUIE, Fr. Umbrella. 

PARAS, Hind, of Kaghan, Cerasus cornuta, 
also Prunus padus, bird' cherry. 

PARASAKTI, Sans. The supreme sakti. 

PARASANG, a persian measure of 3 or 4 
miles, more or less in different districts. — Fer^ 
rUr ; Caravan Journeys^ p, 5, 

PARASGAR, Hind., of Kashmir, a shawl 
washerman. 

PARAS, alsoParas-pipal, Hind. Thespesia 
popiulnea. 

PARASARY A or Parasaryayaua,see Hindoo. 

PARASHA, see Siva. 

PARASHAWARA, This, the great city 
now called Peshawar, is first mentioned by 
•Fa-Hian, in a.d. 400, under the name of 
;.i3fo-leu-sha. It is next noticed by Sung- 
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Yun in a.d„ 602, at whidi Hibe 
of Gandhara was at war with the kihg ^ 
Kipin, or Kophene, that is Kabul and Ghi^ 
and the surrounding districts. Sung-Yun does 
not name the city, but he calll it the capital 
and his description of its great stupa of king 
Kia-ni-sse-kia, or Kanishka, is quite sufficient 
to establish its identity. At the period of Hwen 
Thsangs visit, in A.n. 630, the royal fttinily 
had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gim- 
dhara was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul. 
But the capital which Hwen Thsang calls Pu- 
lu-sha-pu-lo, or Parashawara, was still a great 
city of 40 li, or 6| miles in extent. It is next 
mentioned by Masudi and Abu Rihan, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, under the name 
of Parashawar, and again by Baber, in the 
sixteenth century, it is always called by the 
same name throughout his commentaries. Its 
present name we owe to Akbar. — General Cun-^ 
ningham^ Ancient Historic of India, 

PARASIKA, Sans. Persia. . 

PARASITE PLANTS, Her., Chin. 

PARAS-KA JHAR, Hind. Thespesia po- 
piilnea, Lam, 

PARAS NATH, a mountain in Behar of 
great sanctity : it is the eastern, as Mount Aboo 
is the western metropolis of Jain worship. — 
HookeFs Him, Journ,^ Vol, i, p, 18. 

PARAS PIPAL, Sans. Thespesia popuhiea. 

PARASU, Sans. An axe ; hence Parasu- 
Rama, Rama of the axe. 

PARASU-RAMA. A prince who is supposed 
to have reigned b.c., 1176, who gave his name 
to an era, used still on the Malabar coast, from 
Mangalore to Cape Comorin. Pa4bu Rama, 
was son of Jamadagni. He was a brahman and 
apparently a village hero. He is fabled to have ■ 
taught Arjuna the use of arms. In hindoo 
mythology, he was the sixth incarnation of 
Vishnu, the destroyer of many Kshatria and 
the civilizer of Kcral or Malabar. Among the 
avatara of Vishnu are recorded three favoured 
personages, in whom the deity became in- 
carnate, all named Rama. They are dis- 
tinguished by the names of Bala Rama, usually 
called Balaram, Parasu Rama, or Parasram, 
and Rama Chandra, and are all famed as 
great warriors, and as youths of perfect beauty. 
The first named Bala Rama, was elder brother 
to Krishna, and greatly assisted him in his wars ; 
so that, in this instances Vishnu seems to have 
duplicated himself, as indeed may be also said 
of the other, for Parasu Rama, and Rama 
Chandra, otherwise called, patronimically, Das- 
rat Rama, were contemporaries. But it has 
been made a question, whether they he not 
three representations of one person, or three 
different ways of relating the same history s 
and, whether any, or all of them, 
the son of Cush, Sir W. Jones, (As. BeSn Vob 
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il, p* 188)9 he l«avBS others to deterimne. 
He deems Rama to be the same as the Grecian 
Dionysos^ who is said to have conquered India 
with an army of Satyrs, commanded by Pan ; 
and Rama was also a mighty conqueror, and 
had an army of large monkeys, or satyrs, the 
general or prince of whom was Hanuinan, a 
name said by this author to mean with high 
cheek-bones : others translate it, with bloated 
cheeks, alluding to his fabled origin from 
pavan, regent of the wind. Hama is also found 
to hare resembled the Indian Bacchus ; he is a 
descendent of the sun, and the husband of Sita; 
and it is very remarkable, that the Peruvians, 
whose Incas boasted of the same descent, styled 
their greatest festival Ramasitoa. Krishna, 
describing himself to Arjun as the first of 
all things, says, “Among those who carry arms, 
1 am Rama.” Of Parasu Rama it is related 
that he was born near Agra, in the Tirtya 
yug, or second age. Ills parents were Jama- 
dagni, whase name appears as one of the Rishi 
and Runeka. Runeuka the wife of the Rishi, 
Jamadagni and mother of Parasurama, is said 
to be identical with the gramadevata Ellammen. 
The Parasurama era is current on the Malabar 
coast. At the birth of Christ 1176 years of 
die Parasurama era had expired, and the 
1177th year began on the 17th August a. i>. 1 , 
Julian style. — Gita, p. 86 ; As. lies., Vol. i, 
p. 426, Vol. iii, p. 68 . See Avataram Kerala, 
Polyandry. 

PARASWAPU CIIETTU, Tel. Xanthium 
orientale, Linn. 

PARAT, Hind. A flat circular metal tray 
with a rim» 

PARAT, Heb., is the Bhat, or bard of India. 

PARATAPA, see Inscriptions. 

PARAT-THA, Sans. The other world. 

PARATI, Maleal, Tam. Cotton. Gossypium 
indicum, Lam. 

PARATROPIA DIGIT ATA, Voiijt. 

P. vcnulosa, W. ^ A. \ Araba digitata, JRoxh. 
Pa-loo-let-wa, Buum. I Digitato-leaved Panitro- 

I piu, £nu. 

A large shrub, native of Circars, Paratropia 
digitata or Paratropia venulosa are also plants 
of Burmah. The Karens make an infusion of 
the leaves of a species of Paratropia, which 
they likewise use for many internal diseases. — 
Mason. 

PARATY MARAM, Tam. The Cotton tree, 
Elosodendron, grows to about twelve inches 
m diameter, and twelve feet long, and produces 
^ nut which the natives eat, and on which wild 
animals feed. It is not much* value. — Edye, 

I^ARAVANj Maleal. See Pariah. 

PARAVAR, a dark-skinned, almost black 
in the extreme south of the Indian penin- 
anla, living iu villages' along the sea coast and 
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eamiug their bread ae ibhemen* idth ne ■: 
lines and hooks. They own canoes, which they 
take to sea before daylight and retuni abc^ ' 
/loon. Their ancestors are said to have been 
converted by Xavier, and they still profess die: . 
Romish religion, but they arc drunkensome ; ' 
and dissolute. — Madras OovermneWt Proceed^ i ; 
ings. 

PAR A VAT A, Sans. Citrus decumana-^ ^ 

Linn., W. A., Roxh. 

PA-RA-WA. In Amherst, a hard, red, com- " 
pact wood, with large fibre, and fit for gun- ■ 
carriages or other similar purposes. It is 
exempt from attacks of insects. It is used for 
spears and arrows, (a species of Garcinia ?) 

PARBAT, see Kali. 

PARBATI, or Parvati, a hindoo goddess, the 
mountain goddess, wife of Siva. See Inscriptions, 
Parvati. 

PARBATTIAII, or hill people of Nepaul, 
are divided into four classes, denominated 
Awal, Doom, Seoom, and Charum. These 
are Persian terms, and denote, first, second, 
third and fourth. The Awal are thode 
peasants who possess five ploughs and up- 
wards ; the Doom, such as have from one to five, 
the Seoom are those who, without being proprie- 
tors of ploughs, are considered to be at the 
head of a few or more labourers ; and the 
lauds of Nepaul proper are cultivated, almost 
without exception, by Newars; those to the 
westward, as Noorkale, &c., by the Parbatty 
tribe, called Dherwara. 

PARBATI, a hill near Poonah. See Parvati. 

PARBATIYA, see India, Khas, Parbatliah. 

PARBIiJIK or Parabeik, Burm. . The black 
note-books of the Burmese, used for writing on 
with steatite pencils ; they correspond entirely 
to those of the peninsula of India. 

PARBHU, a writer-caste in the Bombay 
presidency, who claim to be pure Khsatrya, the 
descendants of Chandrasena raja of Malabar. 
The Bri t ish in India cal I themPurvoe. — WiUm. 

PARBURPANI, IIiND.^Trichodesm^ Bp. . 

PARBUTTEE, a river near Burkhera in 
Gwalior, also of Barab in Kotah and near Ashta 
in Bhopal. 

PARBUTTI, see Burabur caves. 

PARCHERRY, Anolo-Tam., from Paraiyan, 
a Pariah, and cherri a place wliere the out- 
caste people dwell. — Sonnerat^s Voyage, p. 52 ; . 
Wilson, 

PARCH A, Hind. A piece of cloth ; also w.qll 
gearing. 

PARCIIARKAR, Hind. The art of joining 
in stone. 'i 

PARCHMENT. 

Parchemin, Fr. I Cartapeoora, iTi 

Pergament, Gbu. | Pergaraino,, ^ Sp. 

Parchment consists of the skins of sheep 
and goats, prepared in such a inanuei', as to 
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'■ ■ vApj>Avrmm^m^^ I . 

them flmtoblfi for beu^^ It 

l^^iiDW chi 6 fl 7 employed ISmt dharters and other 
wherein great durability is desirable, 
name is from the Latin Pergamena, 
fiu Pergamus, the reputed, place of its 
invention. Euinenes II, king of that place 
(who rdgned B.O. 197 — 159), has the honour 
^ the invention, he being stimulated thereto 
by the prohibition of . the export of papyrus 
fir^ Sgypty but Herodotus says they were 
ciOimmonly used for that purjxise in his time ; 
and it is even asserted that the word per- 
gamena was not used until several centuries 
a^r the death of Eumenes. According to 
;^;|ifobillQn/ the first writer who uses the term 
.is T^ttb, a monk of the fourth century ; before 
. the word membrana was employed, 

in the Greek Testament, II Tim. iv, 18. — 
JPasvXkiMr , ; l^omlinson. Sec Hides, Papyrus. 

. PARCHMENT, VEGETABLE, or Ametas- 
iine, is described as applicable for legal deeds, 
bank notes, policies of insurance, work- 
ing plans, maps, account books, binding pur- 
poses, photography, culinary purposes, paper 
longings, artists’ drawing and paintings either 
in oil or water colour. It is made from water leaf 
or unsized paper, of which ordinary blotting 
paper is a common example, and it acquires its 
p^uliar properties by being dipped in diluted 
'ftdpburic acid, the strength of which must be 
T^pilated to the greatest nicety- The mate- 
of the Surface thus metamorphosed is one 
of the most unalterable and unchangeable of 
eil]L ergdnic substances, and its peculiarity re- 
qtiirm a distinctive appellation. It is com- 
mended for its strength, toughness, fiexi- 
bUity« hardness and solidity of face, stiff- 
' ness, elasticity, resistance to the action of 
V water ; for when dried it resumes its former 
; Obndition ; and indeed in all cases where en- 
durance for long periods is required, this mate- 
' rial may be safely pronounced pre-eminently 
Tenable. Gases through it in the same 
through fmmal membranes, whilst it 
action of most chemicals, acids, and 
alkalies. It takes' writing ink and dyes very 
rcM^ly and from its perfect surface, receives 
varuish without being sized in the first instance. 

. PARCUTILLE, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twenty-four inches in diameter, 
and fifteen feet in height. Its wood is used by 
tba natives in boats, houses, and other works : 
it is not of great value. — Edt/e, on the Timber of 


PAEDANTHUS CHINENSIS, Ker. 


Ikia ehinensis, Xmn., 
Lour. 

llorwa ehinensis, Thuvh. 
jfolanikanda ohinensi^ 

^e^kan, Chin. 

China leopard flower, B nq. 
>,^gerUlyj'' - ■ 


Ferraria crocea, Salieh.^ 
Bheede. 

Ixia ehinensis, Lmn. 


Belam-konda-sulai-mani, 

Malbal. 






commem in gardens being a v^ bimiM^enjial 
flowering shrub. It has a showy yeHow' and 
orange flower, whose petals are spotted like a 
leopard’s skin. It is very commoaly cuItiTated 
by the Burmese. It is used in medicine. The 
dark, irregular rhizomes of tliis and other 
Iridaceous plants are sold in China under the 
name of Shie kan. — Maeon, 


P ARDEK or partok, Pushtu. The paijama, 
or trowser. * 

PARDEST. In southern India, the northern 
hindoos are so termed by themselves ; and by 
the southern people, the term is equivalent to 
foreigner, as from northern India. There are 
2,705 in Oomraoti. 

PARDHI, a sportsman or fowler, a hunter 
race in the south of India called also Harn- 
pardhi also Shikari, but who call themselves 
Bhowra. 

PARDHI, cultivators in the Maiker dis- 
trict. They are also wood-cutters, this race are 
part of the Gond. 

PARDI PATTI also Pamidi patti, Tel. 
The cotton plant, Gossypium acuminatum, 
Roxh. 

PARDO, a money of account of Goa, in the 
East Indies, of 4 or 5 tanga, and worth about 
25. ^d. — Simmond^s Dictionary, 

PARE, Hind. Parrotia jacquemontiana. 

PAREIRA, Eno. Cissampelos pareira, Linn» 

PAREIRA BRAVA. Limi. 

Grieswurzol, Gbr. | Wild vine, Velvet leaf. Ebq. 

A medicinal root, procured from the Cissam- 
pelos pareira, a native of the West Indies and 
South America, describes six species of cissam- 
pelos, viz. 

C. glabra, (Peer grug, Hind.,) a native of 
Sylhet, root acrid and used in native medicine. 

C. hexandra, (Ncemooka, Hind.,) a native ol 
Bengal. 

C. convolvulacea, a native of Coromandel 
and Malabar. > 

C. caapeba, from the Moluccas. 

C. hernandifblia, a native of Chittagong. 

C. tetranda, brought from Amboyna. C. 
glabra, hexandra, bernandifolia and convol- 
vulacea, natives of the peninsula, are, however, all 
referred by Wight and Arnot to the same species, 
wliich differs from C, pareira chiefly in the 
form of the sepals, and the length of the sta- 
minal columns, O’Shaughnessy used the N®®" 
mooka of Bengal with decided advantage undei 
the same circumstances as the Pareira bravs 
would be employed in. With this and w 
Mcnispermuxn cordifolium, India is liw 
dependent on other countries for the yaluftbi^ 
remedy so justly lauded by Brodie and . others 
j Faulkner ; O'Shaugihnee^^ pf 2^0 \ Dr* 

I hurghy FI, Indicay Voly iii, j?. 848. < 
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PAffiBSEOSiSANy Hi^d. Adi^ veAus- 
tum. 

PABEYO, Snre. laterally, strangers, also 
called Widiyetto, Sixe., or people of the high 
road, a race, near Badulla in Ceylon, supposed 
to be the descendants of Portuguese captives, 
with women of rank of the country degraded 
for crimes, or made slaves atler the re-^nquest. 
— Ten, ii, 267- 

PARGAI, Hind. Quercus ilex. 

PARGANA, a district, a tract of country, 
including a number of villages. 

PARGUTA, see Tibet. 

PARK, Hind. A gun-carriage frame. 

PARIIA, Hind. Hyelaplms porcinus Sundev.^ 
the hog-deer, Cervus porcinus. 

PARI, Hind., Pers. a fairy ; Parizad, born of 
a fairy, a beautiful woman ; the people of the 
valley of Pishin in Segestan worship fairies. 

PARIAH, or Pariar. 


lloloyar, Caw, ! Paraiyan, Tam. 

Dher, Hind. Paraiyar, „ 

Mhar, Mahr. Paraiyadi kiravan, „ 

Parai'an, Malkal. Malla Vadoo, Tki.. 


Pariah, is a Tamil term, ap])lied to a peo- 
ple or peoples scattered throughout southern 
India, who belong to the hindoo religion, 
though often adhering to a shamanism. They 
are permitted to marry into each others fami- 
lies. They are regarded by the four castes of hin 
doos, as of the lowest grade but they are not 
out-castes or men who have been expelled from 
other castes. They' arc not the Madiga Wanlu, 
of Telingana, many of whom are shoe-makers 
or workers in raw hides, and still eat creatures 
which die from disease, and other animals that 
most races regard as unclean, and who^|n 
villages perform the lowest menial offices, 
such as messengers and scavengers, and arc paid 
by portions of the crops and some small privileges, 
but are not permitted to reside within the village. 
The pariah however are usually the serfs of 
the Sudr agriculturists. Those in the large 
towns, in the employ of the Europeans in 
southern India, are quick, intelligent,. and 
active. The race is emigrating with great rapi- 
dity, to the West Indies, Mauritius, Cape Co- 
lony and the Burmese pi*ovinces, &c., where all 
sectarian or social distinctions are unknown. 
There are said to be thirteen sub-divisions 
amongst them. The Pariah are not out-castes, 
nor are they the lowest of the hindoo castes. 
Even in the Tamil country, there are ten castes 
v^ho are lower in the social scale than the Pariah, 
and from these are excluded the Pallar, who 
dwpute precedence with the Pariah. The Pa- 
rikh constitute a well-defined, distinct ancient 
independent of all others, and has its 
nvm suh-divisions, its own peculiar usages, its 
nro traditions, and its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes which are above it 
end below it. And the Pariari whom St. Pierre’s 
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romance fasm iabled as a mild^ belr6t^i^% / 
subdued being, whenever he has%h 
tunity, is as severe on other sects as from the > 
custom of the world we would surely expe<ii»v 
The term Pariah, is supposed by PiofessorWUMiOi 
to have its origin in the Tamil, Parai, a drtflJi^' 
Along the border country of the Nizams te«^ ; 
tories, and in Berar, the hindoos style the ^ 

and Dher or Pariah, Christians, the 
being pronounced Kirsn. The Dher, or Dh^& 
of the Dckhan is employed as a watchman aaskd C 
messenger in the village establishments. In ^ 
Dekhan the Dher is identified with the Mhar* 
In some places he performs the duty of scaven* 
g-?r. In the Sagar territory the Dher -eat 
dead animals, clean the skins, and sell them 
to the Chamars or tanners. In Canara, they 
are laborers on the soil, and in a very largo > 
proportion are slaves, the property of ind£- 
viduals, saleable with or without the land 
on which they work : they are very numerous^ 
and are there distinguished into twelve sul^ 
divisions, who do not intermarry. They are. 
rare in the N. W, Provinces. 

The Holiya of the Canarcse country is a loiif 
man, an out caste, commonly an agriculturiit: 
labour, the terni is from Ilola, a field, andin sev^fd 
districts he is a predial slave, being saleabfe 
by the owner of the estate, on which he is located 
either with, or without tlie land. He is described 
as a predial slave in Canara, and Coorg ; in the 
former he is said to be a subdivision of the Dher, 
in the latter one of three principal classes 
of slaves called Holeyam, Yemaru, and Paleru^ 
In both countries the Holeyam are distinguish- 
ed by various demonstrations prefixed, which 
are variously written, and the meaning of which 
is not explained, as ^ 

Maury Holiya. Kembutta Itoliya. 

Byr „ Batlaya „ 

Murtha „ Rookhee „ 

Bulgi „ 

of these the only peculiarities noted are, that 
the Kembatta Holiya is native in Coorg, the re$t 
are natives of Karnata. The Holiya are gene<- 
rally a more faithful class of slaves than othen* 
Amongst the Mare Holiya, the custom of suc- 
cession through the female line prevails. — 
Caldwell* 

PARIAH DOG. Canis familiaris. 

PARI ALA, Hind. Erythrina arborescens. 

PARIAM, Lepch. Talpa micrura, Hodgson^ 

PARI BHADR AKAMU, or Pari bhavyamu. 
Sans. Erythrina sp? Br. 691 and W* 629 
both say the coral free and Br. adds Deva&ru . 
(Sethia) the small red fruit of which is in chair 
racter with the name. W. applies it also to 
the DeVadaru or Deodar pine. The 2hd name 
is likewise given to Costus speciosus both in 
and W* 

PABIDiE, a natural family of Perching'binte ; 
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I^^icisessores). Parus xanthogenys, has the head 
a fulPcrest of black feathers ; occiput, su- 
percilliary stripe', and cheeks, yellow ; ear-co- 
verts black ; back olive ; wings and tail black, 
the former spotted and the latter tipped with 
white ; a broad black line passing down the 
throat, and extending along the middle of. the 
abdomen ; sides of the chest and flanks pale- 
ydlow ; bill and feet black ; size rather less than 
that of the greater Tit, P. Major (Gould). This 
bifd is a native of the Himalaya Mountains. — 
Oye, See Parus. 

PARIGO, Hini). Down or feathers. 

PARIHASAPURA, in Kashmir. 

, PARIJATA, Beno. The Coral tree, Ery- 
thirina fulgens. 

PARIJATA-HARANA, Sans. From pari- 
jata, a coral flower, and harana, to steal. 

PARIJATA, see Kurma. 

PARI JATAMU, or Paru jatamu, Sans. 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis,Z., a celebrated tree, said 
to grow in Swarga or Indra’s paradise. JV. 529 
has Erythrina indica or the coral tree ; Br, 591 
the same and also the Amaranth and Mimusops 
elengi, adding that it is a genuine name for all 
flowers with a jasmine scent. In the As. Res. ] 
W. 244, Sir W. Jones states that it is given to 
several different genera (piitc distinct from each 
other. Mr. Elliot heard it assigned to Cochlos- 
permum. 

PARIKE GADDA, or Parike gaddi, Tel. 
Trapa bispinosa, L. The Sans, syn is Sahasra 
virya, ** thousand roots’’ which according to W* 
914 is Cynodon dactylon, see Oarika, 

PARI KUMATI, Tam. Citrullus colocyn- 
this, Bchrasd, 

PARILIUM ARBOR-TRISTIS,G.ertn. Syn. 
of Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

PAR1MI-, Tel. Zizyphus oenoplia. Mill. — 
W. and A. 511. — Z. Napeca IL i. 613. 

PARINARIUM EXCELSIUM, one of the 
Pomaceee, a large tree brought to Bombay from 
Goa : the fruit, which ripens in December and 
January, resembles a coarse plum, and is held 
in much estimation. — Riddell. 

PARIND A, Hind. A light boat of Kashmir. 

PARINDAH, Pers. A bird. 

PARINGAY-PArrAY, Tam. China root, 
Boaib. 

PARINGHEE ? Gunta baringa. 

PARIN KAKA VULLI, Maleal. Entada 
pusflStha, DC. 

PARINTA, Tel. Corchorus olitorius, L. 

PARIN-VELAMU, Tel. Cyperus hexasta- 
chyus, 

Pi^tlS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Asparagem.— Cye. 

PARIS, or Paris-ka-jhar, Dux., Hind., also 
Paris pipal, Hind. Thespesia popiilnea. Paris- 
ka-phul, Dux. The flower. See Oil, also Portia 
^ee oil. 


PARISIAYA-WASHAN, HxNp. Aaiitota,^ 
caudatum, venustum, 

PARISNATH, 23® 67' 8” 86® 6' 9“ in 
Behar, a mountain about 200 miles N. W. 
Calcutta. Highest summit, 4,469 feet. On the 
eastern table-land of the Vindyha. It is the 
highest hill of the range of hills separating Lower 
Bengal from Behar. Like to Aboo on the west, 
the Jain religionists have covered the summit of 
this hill with numerous small temples, and the 
sacred “Charan” or foot-print is also shown. 
It is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
Its base is covered with sal forests (Yateria 
indica). Amongst the hindoos, the eastern peak 
is the most noted. On its top, Parisnath ob- 
tained uiiwan or emancipation from matter. 
Tlie spot is especially sacred for that circum- 
stance and forms the holiest place of worship to 
the sect. The hindoo pilgrjins climbing to see 
the last scene of his life and labours are here 
shown his foot-prints, marking the spot where 
he obtained his nirvan. — Schlag. ; Tr. of Hind,, 
Vol. i, p. 200. 

PARIS-PATHAR, or Philosopher’s stone. 

PARITI, also Tali-pariti, Malglil. Paritiuni 
tiliaceum. 

PxARITHA, see Ritha. 

PARITI UM MACROPIIYLLUM. 

Bet-mwoesha, Buuu. 

A plant of Burmah, which furnishes a useful 
fibrous material for ropes, being long, soft, pliant 
and strong, colour brown. M. E. J. Rep. 

PARITIUM TILIACEUM, St. Ilil. 

Hibiscus similiB, Blume. | Yl. Linn Rheede 

H. elatus, DC. | 

B^, Bbno. I Paruti, Malbal. 

L^>nya-sha» Buum. | Bolli-patta, SiNOU. 

The banks of tide-water streams of Burmah are 
often damasked with the changeable red and yel- 
low flowers of this large luxuriant bush, whose 
crooked wandering branches, crossed and 
locked with each other, spread along the 
ground heaping the earth with its evergreen 
foliage. It is common also on the Malabar 
coast, and supposed not to difler from H. arbo- 
reus, the Maho tree and Mohaut of the West 
Indies. The species grow abundantly both in 
the West and East Indies. Forster states, that 
the bark of this species^ is sucked in 
times of scarcity, when the bread fruit 
fails, and the mucilage with which all these 
plants abound, will no doubt afford some 
noiu'ishment. The fibres of its inner bark 
are employed for cordage by the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands, and by the American 
Indians: it is said to gain in strength when 
tarred. The Otaheitans make fine matting from 
it, and likewise manufsmture it into ropes and 
cords. Voyagers relate that, these filaments ^ 
adapted to any kind of cordage, even ^r the 
rigging of vessds, but rope thus inade 
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]t«ar}y so fttrod^^^ prepared i^m hemp* 
The whips with which the negroes in the West 
Indies used to be punished, prior to Great Bri- 
tain emancipating them, are said to have been 
made Irom the bark of this species. — Jfasun, 
Moyle. 

PARIVELLAMU, or Bhadra Tunga gaddi. 
Cyperus hexastachys, Jiott, 

PARI WAR A ISLAND. The natives close- 
Jy resemble other Papuans to tlie eastwiircl, but- 
are smaller in stature, and wear the hair iriz- 
zled up into a mop projecting backwards. — 
MacgiUivray^s Voyaye^ Vol. p. 293-4. 

PARIYATAKA, see Indra. 

PARKAR, a district in an oasis north of the 
RunnofCutch, the words par and kliar, meaning 
beyond the salt desert. The Thur and Parkar dis- 
tricts arc occupied almost e(jiially by mahomc- 
dinsand hindoos, sub-divided into classes. They 
generally use a mixed language called Dati, com- 
posed of Sindi, Marwari, and Guzerati, though 
Guzerati is in use in some parts of the district. 
They are natural I3' inactive and in manners and 
customs resemble theCutchi. They arochictly 
occupied in cattle-breeding and as graziers for 
which they evince a greater prcfin'ciicc than 
for agricultural pursuits. The nialiomcdans 
areSyuds, Beloochi, Braliooi, Jhut and Sum ma. 
The hindoos are brahmins, and Soda, there are 
aho twenty-five commercial tribes, five outeaste 
races, the Mengwar, Bheel, Colce, Bala-Shalu 
and Shikari, and thirteen miseollaiieous tribes, 
Shaikh, Mcmoii, Kumbraui, Giid<la, ihijeer, 
Moliana, Jokiab, Dookiir, Kollab, Amimda, 
Bhopa, Mabur, Jhikni. In the Ahmed uiiggiir 
Cpllectorate, there are 111 to the square mile, ^ 
but in the Thur and Parkar district only nine, i 
bee Cutch, Rurin, Sind. j 

PARKIA, a germs of plants belonging to ! 
the natural order Fahacem and the tribe Mi- 
mosese. It was named by Mr. BroAvri in honour 
of the groat African traveller ISlnngo Park. 
The genus contains only a few unarmed trees, 
which arc found on the west coast of Africa, 
the peninsula of India, Sylhet, and in the 
Islands to the eastward of the 15ay ol' Bengal. 
P^kia is distinguished among the Mirnosa-like 
Liguminosm by the tubular 5-tdcft calyx and 
the corolla with 5-distiiict petals having a more 
w less imbricate aestivation ; smniens 10, 
^ypogynons, monadelphous. Legume many- 
seeded, 2-valved, with a farinaceous pulp 
eround and between the seeds. Iiillorescence, 
ftn axillary pcduncled and club-shaped spike. 

Cifc , ; Voiyt. 

PARKIA AFRICAN A is the Nitta or Doura- 
of Sou clan. The farinaceou^i matter sur- 
rounding the seeds is eaten, and also made 
a pleasant drink when steeped in water. 
The Seeds are roasted as coffee, then bruised 
aad ^allowed * to* ferment in water. When 
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they begin to become putrid, they 
washed and pounded, and the powder is .?na40 
into cakes resembling chocolate, which fprin an 
excellent sauce for all kinds of meat.-r-jSroi^l 
in. Denham quoted in Eng. Cyc. 

PARKIA BIGLANDULOi3A, W. A. . 

Mimosa pedunculata, - V : ' 

Cliendu pliool, llixu. | San»brani manu, iWt.-; 

This large and elegant tree was Lntr<iduced 
1 into India from Africa. It is one of the beat 
! trees lor avenues. It requires care and w'ater 
regularly. The MMhi3's are said to be fond of* 
the mealy matter which surrounds the seeds, 
and of the seeds themselves which taste like 
garlic. I'he flower buds resemble balls of red 
velvet. T^egnmes filled with a farinaceous edi- 
ble pulp. A very elegant tree of large size, 
introduced from Africa, the legumes arc filled 
with a farinaceous pulp, the avooiI is hard and 
j)r(»mi.sing, surrounded by an astringent bark. 
A watery extract has been prepared, the 
I value of w'hich for taipiing purposes has yet to 
bo tested. The wood is hard and promising, it isf 
surrounded by an aslringont bark. The sweet 
and farinaceous pulp within the. pods is liighly 
esteemed and made into sweetmeats. The 
natives also make a pleasant drink by diffusing 
the farina through w'ater. This tree has. novif 
been introduced for many years into some of 
the gardens about Madras. — Voiyt. ; I)i\ Rid^ 
dell ; M, E. xT, li , ; Oat, Madra,^ Ayri^Hortievd^ 
tiiral Gardens ; Dr, Cleyhora in J/. E. J. R. 

PARKIA ROXBGRGIIIl, G. Don. 

Mimosa l)igl()l)osa, Ro.vb, 

A tree of Assam and Sylhet, wood not 
known. — Voiyt, 

PAltKlNSONIA ACULEATA, Amn.; DC. - 
n\^A. , _ J, 

UsirlKi«loc*!^ flowin’ fence, Knc. j Vilaoti kikar, Hind. 
Jf-nisaK*m thorn, „ Adanti, „ 

(fonet epinnux, Vn. j Sima jiliigii, Tbl. 

A small graceful tree, with large yellow 
flow ers, of the West Indies and South America^ 
domesticated in India. It grows 12 or 15 feet - 
high and is seen everywhere in liedges of th« 
Bcninsula, springing up w'itli less care than 
any other tree, is valuable for hedges, and 
furnishing abundant cuttings for fuel. A use- 
ful fibre is obtained from its stem, valuable as 
a paper material. It is very generally ernployi- 
cd in hot cJi mutes as an ornai^ental plant, and 
especially for the consl ruction of hedges, for 
which its strong spines render it well adapted.. • 
It has long pinnated leaves, with a winged ■ 
petiole, and grows as much as 12 or 16 ^et , 
high. The llow’crs are large, yellow, very, 
numerous, and a little variegated with red spb^: 
and are succeeded by long narrow knotted 
It grows readily from seed, and is well adapted 
tor hedge rows, the stem from which the leay^' ; 
spring is capable of being converted into a 
fibre. Some of it w;i3 sent to the Exhibifr 
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of 1851, as a material foir ^per-maMng, 
A and which could probably be afibrded at a 
cheap rate, from the cuttings' of the shoots of 
this plant. It, however, has been considered 
as wanting in strength. It might, neverthe 
less, be found useful in mixing with other 
fibrous substances, and beaten up into lialf-stuif. 
This plant has spread largely throughout the 
Punjab, but it is there only a scraggy small 
tree, and is not much valued by Europeans 
except for hedges, for which it answers well if 
“ sown close and well-cropped, arid it needs but 
little water. — Voigt ; Dr, Riddell ; Eng. Cyc, ; 
Roylds Fib. PZ., p. 298 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart's 
Pdnjah Plants. 

PARKSHITA, see Magadha. 

PARKUTA, see India, Maryul or Lowland. 
PARLAKIMEDY, see India, Kiinedy, Kond. 
PARLIPUR, see Rahtor. 

PARMACELL A, a genus of molluscs. 
PARMADANI, Mal\y. Carpets. 
PARMASANG, a hilLl,350 feet high, on the 
West side of Banca. 

PARMAYINAN, Malay. Toys. 
PARMELIACE^, the Lichen tribe of plants, 
the LichenaceJB of Lindley, are perennial plants, 
oilen spreading over the surface of the earth on 
rocks or trees in dry places in the form of a 
solid and foliaceous or hard and crustaceous or 
leprous substance called a thnllus. Fee esti- 
mated their number at 2,400. The same 
species are found in different parts of the world ; 
the lichens of N. America differ little from 
those of Europe and almost all those collected 
by Dr. Royle in the Himalayas -were found by 
D. Don to be identical with European species. 
Usnea florida, Ach.. syn. of L. iloTi<lu8, X. 

„ barbata, Ach.^ syn. of L. barbatus, X. 

Borrera ciliaris, Ach.^ syn. of L. ci Haris, X. 

„ ashneh, Royle, Chulclieleera. 

,, Lirfuracea,AcA.,syn.of L. f urf uraceus, X. 
Bocella fuciformis, Ach., syn. of L. fucif ormis, X. 

„ tinctoria, Ach., orchil. 

Cetraria islandica, Ach., Iceland moss. 

Cetraria nivalis, Ach. 

Alectoria usneoides, Ach. 

Cladonia rangiferina, Hoffm., 

TtaTnalina farinacea, Ach., syn. of L. farinaceus,X. 
Oyrophora murina, Ach., „ L. murinus, Ach. 

„ deusta, Ach, 

, pustulata, Ach. 

Peltidea canina, Ach., syn. of L. caninus, X. 
Parmelia perlata, Ach., syn. of L. perlatus, X. 

„ <^t)erata; Ach., syn. of L. cai>eratus, X. 

„ physodes, Ach., syn. of L. physodes, X. 

^ „ saxatilis, Ach. 

„ omphalodes, Ach. 

„ encausta, Ach. 

„ conspersa, Ach. 

„ parietina, Ach. 

,, kamtschadah’s, Esch. 

Bticta pulmonaxia, Ach.^ syn. of L. pulmonarius, X. 

„ scrobiculata, AcA., syn. of L. scrobiculatus, X. 

: „ pulmonaria, Ach. _ 

StereQ-caulon paschale, Ach., syn. of L. paacbalis, X. 
Lecahora paretla, Ach., Orseille de term, Perelle 
d Auvergne. 
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Le(»nom tartoma^ AcA., of C^beir. 

„ hseinatomma, AcA* 

„ atra, Ach. 

Variolaria lactea, Ach. 

I Urceolaria scripta, Ach. 

„ cinere^ Ach. 

Isidium westringii, AcA. 

Jjepraria chlorina, AcA. 

Solorina crocea, Ach. 

Lichens, are useful to man as food and medi- 
cinally and after maceration in urine can be 
employed as dyes, the chief dye plants are the 
Lecanora parella also the purple powder of L, 
tartarea, or Cudbear, from Cuthbert who intro- 
duced it: P. hsematomma; Rocella tinctoria 
and R. fuciformis, furnish the orchil or archill 
dye called also Orseille des Canaries. The 
Borrera asneh is a common dye in India, 
The nutritive properties depend on the pre- 
sence of an amylaceous substance analagous to 
glutonc, which Berzelius says, exists in the 
form of pure starch or amylaceous fibre to the 
amount of 80'8 per cent in Cetraria islandica. 
— Voifjt. 

PARMELIA KAMTSCHADALIS, Esch. 

Chalchalira, Himalaya. I Ausneh, Himalaya. 
Charcharita, „ | 

This lichen is found in the Punjab bazaars, and 
is probably gathered in the Himalaya. It is used 
as a dye, and is also ofiicinal, being given as a 
stimulant to digestion, and on the Yunani system 
in mania. Honigberger states that it is also 
administered in disorders of the stomach and 
womb, and in cases of calculus. It is also said 
to be used for purifying the blood, and as a 
bitter tonic and astringent, is used in intermit- 
tent fever and hagmorrh age. — Dr. J'. L. Stewart's 
Punjab plants, p. 269 ; Powell's Hand-^ooJe, 
Vol. i, p. 384. 

PARMIAUN, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa. 

PARM-NARM, Hind,, a name given by 
Akbar to the fabric of Ibex wool, the Shah-Tus. 

PARN A, Hind., a small narrow bladed saw. 

PAROOL, Benu. Bignonia suavcolens, Roa:b. 

PAROOPOO KEERAY, Tam. Chenopodium 
album. 

PAROOSHAKA, S.\ns. Elate .sylvestris. 

PAROP, also Paropami, see Greeks of Asia. 

PAROPAMlSADiE, see Bactria, Greeks of 
Asia. 

PAROPAMISAN MOUNTAINS. The tract 
dependant on the Paropamisan mountains, is 
inhabited by predatory Tokhees, and, from ihe 
character of the inhabitants, one would expect 
it to be rough and poor ; it seems, accordingly* 
to be composed of hills destitute of water, and 
perhaps of soil, with valleys too narrow to 
mit of much cultivation. The inhabitants live 
in tents, and are supported by their flocks. 
The Paropamisus west of Affghanistan ^ now 
occupied by intrepid and hardy nomades, the 
Eimak and Hazarah ; and Afghans, whether 
coming from Balk, Kiabul, EAndalup* or 
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Tentage into their mountain districts. 
The Eimak are shiaha and occupy that part 
of the range nearer Persia and the Caspian, 
^ile the Hazarahs (from Hazar-persian, a 
thousand), are sunnis, and dwell in the mountains 
adjoining Affghanistan. Mr. Vigne thinks the 
^rd Paropamisus is formed from “paliar,’' 
a “ hill*^ or “ mountain,” and which was perliaps 
the word meant by Mr. Masson, and the other 
word “ para,” a “ roof,” that is, a flat roof, such 
is used in the east. Mr. Masson informed him 
that the Paropamisan range is a good deal 
broken into mountains, with table-land on their 
summits. Professor Lassen prefers the read- 
ing of Paropanisus, and explains it to be the 
country upon or along (para) the Niahadha 
mountains ; the Niahadha mountains Ibrming 
a range in the Pauranik geography of the 
liindoos, north of the Himalaya. Lassen 
on the Kings of Bactria ; — Klphimtone" s King- 
dom of Cahuly p, 430 ; Vigne' s A personal 
Kai'rativey pp. 193, 195-6. See Kabul, Koh. 

P AR API, Hind. A grain measure. 

PAROS, Heii. Flea. 

PARPADAGUM, Tam. Mollugo cerviana, 
Ser, 

PARPARAM, Pentatropis macropbylla. 

PARPATAKAMU, Sans. Tel. Mollugo cer- 
viana, Ser.y W. 4r -d., 159, alaoMollugo triphylla. 
Lour., A.y 1 57.-72. i, SQO—E/ieede x, 26, 
— Hcync, di<l not identify it. Wiglit says it is 
a medicinal plant with bitter leaves which he 
names doubtfully Oldenlandia biflora. The 
same name is used in Tamil ; and Brown, on 
the authority of Rottler agrees and assigns it to 
Mollugo (Pharnaceiiiii) cerviana. 

PARRAKEET, a sub-family of birds of the 
Parrot family or Psittacidm, peculiar to the 
eastern hemisphere, found in the tropical 
regions of Africa, A^ia and Australia. See 
Parrots. 

PARRA, a genus of tropical birds, belong- 
ing to the family Parridm, the sub-family 
Parrinae, the Jacanas ; as under : 

Sab~Fam. — Parrinae. 

Metopidius indicus, Latham^ the bronze-winged 
jacana, all the East Indies. 

Hydrophasianus chirurgus, Scopoli. The pheasant- 
tailed jacana, Ceylon, India. 

The genus Parra is restricted to birds from 
South America, but Adorns speaks of water- 
pheasant (Parra Sinensis) which was shot on 
the river near the head of the valley of Kash- 
mir. — Adams. 

PARRAWAH, Bubm. a timber of Am- 
niferst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 
cubits and maximum length 22 feet. Abun- 
dant all over Tenasserim and Martaban provin- 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is a 
durable smooth-grained tough wood ; used by 
Burmese, for sticks, helves for pickaxes, and 
hoes, handles of chisels and other tools, &c- 
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PAJtROtiA 

Becommended for helves and handle of tooki 
generally* — Captain Dance. 

PARROT. 

Tota, Hind. | Chiluka, Tst. 

Killi poolli, Tam. | 

The parrots are arranged by naturalists in 
the family Psittacidm, belonging to the climbing, 
tilbe of birds, and divided into six sub-families 
as under, 

Psittacidae. 

Psittacinse, true Parrots. 

Loriinso, Jiories. 

PiilaBorniiiae, Parrakeets. 

Platycercinso, Australian Parakeets. 

Araina), Macaws of America. 

Cacatuina), cocatoos of Australia and islands. 

The sub-family Palaeorninae, Vigors^ and the 
genus Palmornis are parrakeets, viz. 

Palsoornis aloxandri, Linn., all India. 

„ torquatus, Dodd., Tropical Africa, all 
India, Ceylon. 

„ rosa, Bodd.y all India, Burmah. 

„ schisticeps. Hailgs.y Himalaya, Bengal, 

Sylhet, Assam. 

„ coluinboides, Malabar Coast, Neil- 
gherries. 

javanicue, Osbeck, all India to Java, 
caltliropso, Lnyard, Ceylon, 
caniceps, lily 'lh, Ni cobars, Penang, 
erythrogenys, Blgth, „ Andamans. 

longicauda ? Sumatra, Malayans. 

modestus, Fraser ? 

viridimystax, Blyth — ? 

Adams mentions the pluni-hcaded and rose- 
ringed Parrakeets (P. cyanocephalus and 
P. torquatiis.) The parrakeets are of a green 
colour with yellow and red markings. 

Loriinm or Lories. 

Lorilucus vernalia, Sparrm, the love-bird or Indian 
Lorikeet of Malabar the sub-Himalaya, 
Bengal, Sylhet and Biumiah. 

„ galguluB ? Malay peiAnsula. 

„ asiaticus or Indicus P Ceylon. 

Other species in China and E. Archipelago, 

Psittinus malaccensis ? Malay peninsula. 

PARROT CROSSBILL, see CrossMl. 
PARROTIA JACQUEMONTIANA, Dire. 

Wych hazel, Eno. Killar, Ravt. 

KiUar ; Kirru ; Pare, Chrn. Sha, SuTLai. 

Psher; Pishor, Jiiei.um. Spilecha, Tb.-IndU8. 

Pahu ; Po, Kanoiia. 

A shrub of some size which grows abundant- 
ly in many places on most of the rivers up to 
the Indus as well as more sparingly beyond it^ 
from 2,800 to 8,000 feet. It is generally seen 
in clusters and thickets, the stems ranging up 
to 12 or lo inches girth, and 15 or 20 feet high. 
The leaf resembles that of the hazel, for whic£ ■ 
this plant has frequently been taken by £uro«- 
ropeans, although tlie fruit is very different. 
In some places its leaves are said to be browsed 
by cattle. The wood is hard and strong, mA 
makes good pegs, native bedsteads, rice-pea^ 
ties, walking-sticks, &c., and Vigne states that 
he had an excellent flute made in Englaxtd^ 
of its wood. The twigs are used for binding 
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^iHii4ii, tnakirig baskets, &c.; but the chief use iJain. near the former; mav: 

::i^f the plant is for the twig-bridges. These are of Pliny. (Lib. vi, cap. xxvi, Euphrati^^ 
places made of PaiTotia tw'igs, either Tigris, Col. Chesney, p. 210.) or 

V wholly, or mostly Cotoneaster, Olea and In- merely a division of the empire of Iran, is tkl 


digofera heterantha, q. v., being sometimes 
mixed with these), and in some cases it must 


term applied by Europeans to the whole of 
kingdom. It is unknown, in the sense 


be read for the * ‘birch-bark” of travellers. For peans use it, to the j)resent natives of 1 
the bridges, &c., Parrotia is cut at all seasons, though some Asiatic writers contend tha^ 
"and is not very lasting, requiring frecpient formerly meant the whole kingdom.—^ 
picce-meal renewal. Longden mentions a hir- colms JHstory of Persia^ Vol, i, p. 1 ; Cot 
chen j hula at Koksar now replaced by abridge, diesney^ £u2)7irates and I'iyris. See I 
and willow is stated to be employe*! in 8piti, Parsee. 


Ladak, &c. Near Mozaffarabad there are 
several bridges of the same construction, (viz., 
one longitudinal roj)e to walk on and two late- 
ral ones to hold by connected with the former 
; by thinnel- ropes), but made of twisted hide, 

/ and one is mentioned by Hutton in Kanawar 
of Yak’s huir. — /h*. •/. JL, SteuKirl^ MJJ, 
PARROTIA PERSK^A, grows in Persia and 
Kashmir and furnishes a very hard wood. 

PARS, Fars or Farsistaii, is a province of the 
kingdom of Persia whicli gives its name to the 
country. It lies between 21^ 20' and 31° 42' 
N. lat., and 49° 20' and 54 E. long., being 
nearly square and about' 220 miles in length 
and breadth. It has Kirman and Laristan on 
^e east; the Persian Gulf on the south, Khu- 
; on the wiDst, and Irak Ajcm on the 

:i iiorth, with a superficies of about 44,335 geo- 


Cfiesney^ EujyJirates and 2'iyris. See 
Parsee. • 

PARSAJI, SCO Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur. .J 

PARSEE, a name given to the Zoroastriai^^' 
now scattered through dilforent parts of Asia ; 
but principally located in Bombay and Guze^ 
rat. They originally came Irom Pars or Far«, 
the province of Persia, known as Persis by the 
Greeks. The followers of Zoroaster were a part 
of the gresat Arian race who loft their original 
country in the high lands of Pamir, at the 
sources of the Ox us and journeyed ^vestward. 
While they were still dwelling in Bactria, 
Zertusht, known to the western world as Zoro^ 
aster, reformed their w*3rship. He was a priest 
of the fire worsliippers at a time when the 
doctrine of a duality of gcx)d and evil was 
already in vogue, thougli tlic name of Ahris 
man does not occur in the oldest recordiK 
What is understood by evil, is evil thougbl 


graphical square miles, or nearly one-thir*i of (Ako inano,) or falsehix)d : and this is conii 
France. It has many rich and i)ictnresque trasted with good thought, which is identical 
"tracts, and is less desert than other jiarts of with the good principle, and is now known 

. . n.t • j.i. t * 1 I . 


Persia. The province of Persia contains the 
salt lakes of Bakhtegan (also called Niriz) and 


Horimazd. An absolute personifici- 
*>f the good priiunple is, however, 


Dereachte, which are iu the nciglihourhood of har<ily to be found in the songs of Zertu&t. 
Shiraz ; and there is a fresh water lake in the Zoroasters reform in Bactria, occurred aTOUt 
. plain of Zerdan. The jirincipal streams are the time of Mcncs, or about 3500 b.c. He ia 
■ /the Bendarair or Araxes, wdiich receives the altogether distinct from another Zoroaster, the 
Kur-ab or Cyrus river, as it falls into lake Metlian conqueror of Babylon, who vanquished 
' • 8-1^4 the Nabon, whose course is the realm and city of the Chaldees, and found- 

frdm Ferozabad soutlnvard to the Persian Gulf, cd the second Babylonian dyruisty in the yeax 
Xti this country are also the higher parts of the 2234 b.c. The worship of fire, and the ordiiiaiy 

two branches of the Tab. Towards the north receptacle of the sacred fire is called Adrai 

(according to Mr. Moricr), Madc>r-i-Suliman the more expensive places being called AtaS 
inarks the tomb of Cyrus (son of Cambyses) ; Bahram. They now have a heaven, and 
.’and to the west are the ruins of Kizla Safed, to wdiich the souls of the good go, is GuraSiM^ 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of the Bahasht. They have a hell, called 
ancient capital, Persepolis. This territory re- which they describe as a dark place with 
pr^iits ancient Pci*sia, which was watered by and where Ahraman^or Shaitan dwells 
y the Araxes, Gymles, Oroatis, Arasis, Peleyar arch fiend. They are strict in their HI® 
■ and Bagrad. Its cities were Coma, Axima, observances, particularly those inculcated 
and Artacana; besides many others purification. The Kusti has frequently 
J Wkose sites are unknown. Persepolis was the removed from the person, and their fai^H 
- like those of the Jews, Mahomedans and 

;; i;bfe seat of the government was at Peraagada, doos dwell in rooms apart. They bayc"!^ 

V (Sti^bo lib. XV, p. 729,) the Persagadi^ of attributes or names of , the deity. 

j^bintus Curtins (Lib. v, cap. vi.) but as this prayer they wash their hands and 
; l^toH'an speaks of the fort rss of Pereepolis, the kusti; pray, and again fasten the 

tbe .city of Persagadis (qu. Farsa-Gerd ?) their prayer, they first invoke Sarozba^, 
vrifc te possible that the extensive ruins in the they consider to be an angel in heaven. 
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; praj> to Kte the sun, to an angel 
edMahir, (mihir, the sun) and to Hormuzd, 
^beneficent principle. Women, als6, usually 
The Pai*si priests complain that the young 
are becoming less strict in their ceremonial 
" ranees and are urgent on the elders to en- 
thera. Their ablutions lor purification 
aiich insisited on, al’ter most ot' the natural 
j^^ iitjans. and, like the hindoo, the women dwell 
when unwell and similarly lor the forty 
dfijfs after child-birth, as followed by the Mosaic 
■^tid niahomedan ritual. The people are of a 
^llowish white colour, tall, large made men, 
Isitli long arms and large feet. Their 
Vomen are of a pale white, but mostly with 
a slightly xanthous hue. A new code of 
laws for the Indian Parsis was promulgated in 
the middle of the lOtli century. In social life, 
they now can marry only one wife, though for- 
merly, in case of barrenness, a second could be 
married. The young bride is taken to her hus- 
bxnd’s house, atlev she growls tip. 'Flie women 
of the Pars! coinmunily arc believed to he very 
I chaste. They marry in coiiiparativc ehihlhood, 
and this seems txx have its usual resulting evils, 
for the immoralities of the men are constantly 
before the community in the public papers. The 
wife and husband call each other by their names. 
The Parsis do not eat the fie.sh of the co^y or hog, 
,and are permitted the use of spirit nous liquors, 
fteir women also use the latter, but they are a 
sober people, rarely partaking to excess. At their 
meals, when silting down they pronounce two 
word.s, “ Jamwani baz” which they auppo.se to 
he a thanks-o fieri ng, but the words merely .seem 
to mean “ he eating.” They neither burn nor 
intier their dead, on the idea tliat the earth and 
fire elements would be made impure by either 
course. The dying are never allowed to expire 
on a bed. When near death the sick arc 
removed to the ground and bathed or washed. 
The reasons given for this removal to the ground 
are various, but the one ordinarily accepted 
amongst them is that a dead body is an unclean 
necessitating that all w’ho touch it must 
"‘estroy their clothes, and whatever it touches 
4u$t be destroyed. For the.se reasons the dead 
ij^ombay are carried by a class of Parsis, 
“ Nessus salar,” Nes.sus, meaning un- 
iU. These men carry the rcmain.s to the 
hjna or tower of silence, on the floor of 
they lay it. The dokhma ha.s a deep 
I surrounded by a platform with channels 
Diverging to the well. The body is laid on a 
lotion of tlie platform and the fluids resulting 
^ its decomposition flow along the channels 
' the well ; but after a time the remnants of 
ijBtxe also swept into that excavation. A 
^ dokhma will cost Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000, 
" the well is full the bones are removed and 
outside the dokhma. After the demise, 
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before removal from the house, a dog is ^brought 
near to gaze on the departed. This iS' the 
Sag-did, or dog gaze, and by one account . is said 
to have been had recourse to, with a view to as^* 
certain from the movements of the dog, the stal^ 
of the soul of the departed : by anotherj it is 
adopted in the belief that the dog is a naturally^ 
chaste animal and that the view of the chaste do^ 
falling on the dead wull expedite the translation 
of the soul to heaven. The fire pric.sts are paid 
to pray for the dead, nif>nthly, for a year, and 
thereafter on the annivrrsary of the demise. 
Addar jasan is the ninth day of the ninth month 
of’ tlie Pars! year. On this day, money is dis- 
tributed to the priests, and offerings of sandal- 
wocxl are made to the sacred flame in their fire 
temples, wliich are then much crowded. The 
educated amongst tliem are inclined to imagine 
their Gnrnsrnan, or Bahisht, in which Hormuzd 
dwells, a heaven something like that of the 
Christians, but seven heavens are recognized 
amongst them : and their dozakh, where 
dwells AhriTnan,or Shaitan, amongst dark fiends, 
is the equivalent of hell. 

In childhood, a Jnbhlaor silken frock, is worn 
by the Par.see, both lads and girls, and lads arc 
invested with tlie Sudra or sacred shirt, and the 
cord or kusti at the age of six years and three 
months. It is in reality deemed to be at the 
seventh year, — the nine months of the child’s 
I gestation being included. This investiture is 
I the initiation of (lie child into the religion of 
Zoroaster, the silken “ Jiibhla,” being then dis- 
continued. The Sudra is made of cotton cloth, 
or gauze, or net, while the kusti is a thin woollen 
cincture or cord of seventy-two threads repre- 
senting the seventy-two Has or chapters of the 
Izashne, one of the sacred book.s oj' the Parsees. 
The Sudra and Kusti are worn alike by men 
and women, but the latter likewise dress in the 
saree, generally of coloured silk and the short 
sleeved silk vest called the Kanchri or Choli» 
Provided the Sudra be worn any other raateridl 
and of any colour may be added over it. It is 
to the Kosti, Kusti or Ciistcc, the sacred thread 
or cord of the Parsees, to which Moore, in his 
Lalla Rookh, alludes, when he makes Hafiz thui| 
declare himself a Fire worshipper. 

Hold ! hold ! thy words are death. 

The stranger cried, as wide he flung, 

His mantle back, and show’d, beneath. 

The Gebr belt that round him hung. 

The Kosti or Kusti is terminated by two small 
tails at each end, denoting the four seasons, threb 
knots on each tail represent in the aggrega^ 
the twelve months of the year. Baron de Bode,, 
however, states that the cord is twisted, of 37 
threads, such being the number, according to 
Parsi interpretation, of the known kin^omh 
of the world at the time of Huimaim;. 
The assumption of the Sadaro shirt is pait^ 0^ 
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^ J ^ Ha asked to see him W 

!^: hut intellectual remnant of the once great Me- He enquired regarding the sjmptbihs^ and qi 
dian nation are to be found scattered from being informed them, he decided his bcli^ 
Hongkong in the east, to Britain in the ^est. that the man was not dead, and insisted on sea 
A considerable body of them dwell in Bombay, ing him. But they would not allow him U 
in Guzerat and the western towns of India, approach the body ; he might see it from a con* 
The dokhma is without any roof cover- siderable distance. This ablution with the 
ing, — ^ia open to the sky, so that birds of prey, sacred element is regarded as a means a 
vultures, kites, and crows have the freest ap- washing away sin. There is nothing less revolt 
proach. The raised floor has a deep well sur- ing in the usage than in the exposure u 
rounded by a platform, with channels converg- dying hindoos on the banks of the Ganges 
ing to the well. The corpse is laid on a partition We see in both the operation of the same 
of the platform, and the decomposing matters flow superstition : the idea that the soul is happily 
along the channels into the well. This mode dismissed to a better condition by virtue o1 
^of disposing of the dead is universal among thS the application of a reputedly sacred element 
Pa*7sis whenever they are able to give effect How strongly and indignantly have the hindooi 
to the arrangements. At Bombay, they place been remonstmted with for their barbarous 
thie corpse in an iron chair at the top of a treatment of those whom they love in the verj 
^ ioirer, whence, when the birds of prey, have hour preceding dissolution, for the water and 
devoured the flesh, the skeleton falls into the mud which they pour down the throat of a 
abyss below. Pai-sis in China, have been heard mother or father, as the final utterance of filial 
to express' regret that they lose the privilege of affection. It is truly remarkable that the 
having their remains carried by winged messen- analogous usages of the Parsis should have 
gers to all the quarters of heaven. What they escaped animadversion as they have done. The 
next appreciate is to be buried with their faces idea is that this supreme ablution is a necessary 
turned towards the rising sun ; and Dr. Bowring passport to heaven, but this idea is inconsistent 
remarked, inscribed on the Parsi tombs at Macao, with the methods of salvation indicated in theii 
the beautiful verses of Ecclesiastes, “ Surely the sacred books. The Parsis glory in the Zend- 
%ht is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to Avesta, but there is little connection between 
l^hold the sun,” &c. He once asked a Parsi Parsiism and the Zend-Avesta, 
why they copied from Christians, ho said, Although it cannot be doubted that the 
Wid very truly, that they had nothing more j^odem Gabr and Parsi in allowing carcasses 
appropriate m their own. Physicians who ^ lacerated and disjointed by birds or 
attend Parsi j^tients are always charged (if example of their Magian 

the ^arehkely to terminate totally) to give fore-fathers who (as we learn from classical 
tomely waning to the friends of the sick man. authority) did not, in general, cover the bones 
When It IS believed that he is drawing near his thdr dead with earth, until they had been 
,eM,Ae attendance of the physician 18 dispens- denuded of flesh by carnivorous animals. 
«d Tilth; the dying man is given over to two ancient race in the south of Peraia, 

Pani attendants who divest him entirely of to have had urn sopulclires. Amongst 

jdothm^ and convey him to a chamber on the the urns found on the plain of Bushire 
hwest floor from w^ch all the furniture has each had a pointed end, and at its mouth a 
^n removed, and in which there is nothing bowl or basin without bottom; not united to 
hut two stones. 1 he dying man is pla^d upon the main part by means of agglutination, but 
these stones, held up m a sitting attitude by ^ery closely fitted, and supported in ite pladi 
oue of the men and hu body is besmeared with y, e^^l ^ ef earth. Those nrns lay 

Ws urine. If possible, he must be n^e to horizontally, not parallel with each other, but 
dnnk some of the same ; this is regarded as of a straight line, and in the direction of Esst 
great fmport^ce, and, under the pircumstances, yVest. In one urn was a quantity of sahd, 

of Mngular efficacy m fltUng his spmt to appear the bones of a full-grown person, completed 

b^re the Judge of all. After this a quantity gifod, and very heavy. The skull was placrf 
of, warm water w poured upon ^e dying man, ^bout the middle or widest part; not, in the 
one vesselM after another, and in the great hasin, which contained only sand. Of this 
n^onty of instances the vital spark is exUn- ^ the greatest circumference was two 

^ fished at this time. In one instance wth three feet four inched 

^ phystoian wm si^moned m all haste, including the bowl or basin, which separately^ 
he reach^ the house, however, the near eight inches. The nrns, made ci 
mends of the siofesman thought him to be on clay, and about one-third of an inch thick, and 
the |KWt of death, and without waiting, remov- solid at Ae pointed end; but the bowh, addt- 
ed hiin to the death-chamber. The doctor out bottoms. The insides had evidentty been 
;>4urtTedi and was told that the patient was dead, coated with some bituminoua substance ; 
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4lie ums xiowliere exhibit^ inscriptions, nor 
i^y other mwk by which their degree of anti- 
quity might be ascertained. 

This sect have, in India, six fire-temples 
of the first class, or Atash-behram. If India 
and South Eastern Asia be looked at in their 
religious aspects, four polytheist faiths will be 
seen, Buddhism, Brabminism, Sintoism and 
Shamanism : three monotheistic faiths, Jewish, 
Christian and Mahomedan ; a mixed faith the 
Sikh, partly monotheistic but believing in in- 
carnations, and lastly the worship of fire as an 
element by the little numerous but intellectual 
Parsees. The followers of the various reli- 
gions in the world, according to Hassel are, in 
millions. 

Christians, millions. 120 Brahmins, millions. Ill 

Jews, nearly, „ 4 Buddhists, „ 315 

Mahomedans, „ 260 

The Persian word Gab’r, a fire worshipper, 
means any non-believer in mahomedan ism. 
According to the manuscript dictionary, Burhan- 
i-Kattea, Gab’r is used in the sense of Magh, 
which signifies a “ Fire-worshipper.” Gah’r 

mani-i-Magh bashad, keh atash purust ast. This 
is sometimes written, and very often pronounced 
Gavr, by a change of letters frequent inPersian, 
as in other languages. “ Gavr,” we learn from 
the dictionary Jehangiri means “ those fire- 
worshippers who observe the religion of Zar- 
dusht, (or Zoroaster), and they are also called 
‘ Mugh.' But Origen, in the third century, de- 
fending Christianity against Celsus, an Epicu- 
rean, who had alluded to the mysteries of 
Mithra, uses Kabcr as equivalent to Persians. 
“ Let Celsus know,” says he “ that our prophets 
have not borrowed anything from the Persians 
or Kabirs.” {Grig, contr. Cels, Lih,^ FoL vi, 
p. 291. Cantab, 1058.) A ^Jewish writer, 
quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. 
xxix.) declares that the Persians call their 
priests (in the plural) Chaberin, (or Khaberin) 
whilst the singular Chaber or Khaber, (occur- 
ring in the Talmud,) is explained by ITebrew 
commentators, as signifying Parsai, or Persians. 
On this subject Hadrian Keland has offered 
some remai’ks, in Dissert ix, de Persicis Talmu- 
dicis. (See his “ Dissert. Miscell. Part ii, p. 
297.” Traj ad Rhen. 1706.) Dr. Hyde, how- 
ever, as above cited, thinks that Chaber or 
Ohaver, denoted both a priest and a layman. 
Meninski says “ Ignicola, magus infidclis, quivis 
paganus.” The word is more familiar to the 
^ple of Europe un der tli e same aspect of G uebre. 
A small remnant of this race exists in Persia, 
chiefly at Yezd, in Khorasan. Being persecut- 
^ annoyed by the mahomedans, most of 
countrymen have emigrated to India, 
^hcre, especially at Bombay, they flourish under 
«c name of Parsee. Parsi festivals are celebrated 
With but little show. Their day is divided into 
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watches termed gah, of which therei aie four 
in winter and five in summer. E ach gah has 
a heavenly watcher and its own special prayers. 
Pateti, Naoro^s or New year’s day, is held on 
the Ist of Farvardin, celebrated in honpur 
Yezdejird, the last king of the Sassanian dy^ 
nasty. On this day alms arc given and con- 
gratulatory visits paid in which the Hama-i-jbr 
or hand-joining is practised. Rapitwar on 
the 3rd of Farvardin is in memory of Ardi- 
behisht. Khordad Sal in memory of Zoroaster, 
who, they variously say, was born b. c. 638, 
520 and 389 at Rob in northern Persia. Amar*^ 
dat Sal, is on the 7tli, and Farvardin on the 
19th of Farvardin ; Ardibchisht ; Medio- 
zeren, or midsummer ; Khordad Jasan, Medio- 
sliamor midwinter, Jasan, Amardat Jasan, 
Shahrivar Jasan, Petisliam Nao roz : Meber 
Jasan, Eiruhrem Aban Jasan, Adar Jasail, 
Farvardin Jasan, Afshandyar Muktar, Maha- 
raspaud Jasan, and Haniaslipatmadan are 
are other festivals. 

In 1861, at the 11th meeting of the Bombay 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Professor 
Dadabhai Naoroji gave a short sketch of the pre- 
sent condition of the priesthood, whom, he des- 
cribed as a body, not only ignorant of the duties 
and objects of their own profession, hut enti]:ely 
uneducated. They only know how to read and 
write, as that is necessary to the preparation 
by rote of a number of recitations and prayers 
required for their daily avocations. On account 
of this general ignorance among the priests, 
there is no pulpit among the Parsees. The 
religious education of the Parsee child consists 
only in the preparation by rote of a certain 
number of prayers in Zend, without under- 
standing a word of it. Of late some effort has 
been made to supply this want. A dialogue is 
comjK)sed, which gives a general outline of the 
doctrines and morality of the Zara tosh t religion, 
as believed by the present Parsees. The creed 
taught in it is summed up as follows ; — To 
know God as one — to know the prophet, the 
exalted Zaratosht, as his true prophet — to her 
lieve the religion of the A vesta, brought by 
him from God, as true beyond all manner of 
doubt — to believe in the goodness of God-.— not 
to disobey any of the commands of the Mazdi- 
ashna religion — to shun evil and wickedness— 
to strive for good deeds — to pray five times in 
the day — to believe in the reckoning and justice 
on the fourth morning after death — to hope for 
heaven and to fear hell — to consider the day of 
general resurrection and judgment as certain— 
to remember always that God has done what 
he willed, and shall do wha|^e wills — to tuiti 
the face to some luminous object while worshii^ 
ping God. God is the creator of all thin^. 
Deeds shall determine reward or punish- 
ment after death, and none but God alone will 
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&'jnd can save. But in order 
w die creed as it really is taught iti the original 
;i \ 2tend Avesta, rrhicli the Parsees believe to be 
tbe religious books given to them by Zaratosht, 
Proie^sorDadabhai gave a series of extracts from 
the Zazshne. One of these was, O great judge 
Hormuzd, full of glory and brightness, I invoke 
thee, the highest, the all-virtuous, the greatest, 
the strictest, the all wise, of the purest nature ; 
the holiest, the lover of gladness, the invisible 
a^ong the invisible, the increaser ; He creat- 
ed bur souls, He moulded our body. He gitvc 
tut existence, the eternal, tlie omnipotent, the 
breator of all things. Him I invoke, and com- 
plete Yazashne. Good conscience, high 
piety^ love of excellence, high and perfect 
.fought, Khurdad and Amardad (two angels) 
^ Y invoke.’’ Then are invoked all the angels, 
sheep and their souls, the days, months, 

■ years, the feasts of the season, the fire, the sun, 

• moon, the elements, nature, and all crea- 
tion, and the spirits of all tlie differcMit depart- 
’ments of creation. The souls of holy and 
prayerful men and women, everything that is 
noly and good ; the soul of the prophet ; his 
own soul, (of the person praying), each and 
all being described as created by God. “ If 
.1 have by thought, word, or deed, intentional- 
ly or. unintentionally, not kept Thy commands, 
and thereby saddened Thcc, I invoke Thee in 
this invocation, I pray to Thee, and ^Jraise 
Thee, and beseech Thy pardon.” “ May I 
, receive the reward for piety through your 
bounty. IHay the aspirations of the holy l>e 
fulfilled. May the wicked and evil-doers be 
disappointed, and be swe[)t away from the 


creation of the Holy Oeator.” “ Horn,” an 


1, is addressed by Zaratosht as destroyer of 
;":d.e8*th, and is prayed for assisting in destroying 
that is wicked, and to bestow the power of 
doing good. “ 1 am of the religion of the 
worship of God. I praise that religion, and 
declare it before the wicked, and praise it with 
g^d conscience, good words, and gotxl deeds.” 
“ Tell me, O God, the creator and promoter of 
idl creation, what were Thy words before the 
■existence of the heavens, before the waters, 
hefbre the world, before the sheep and other 
fUdmals, before the glorious fire created by 
Thee, before the holy man, before the wicked 
spirits of dull and perverted reason, before all | 
Thy creation ? God replied, O Zaratosht, those 
Wterds were the parts of Hon war ; those that 
I have told you, those' were the words before 
the heavens, before the waters, before, &c. (The 
Itonwar refer to the holy hooks of the Zara- 
toshtee religion jjk ^Whoever shall study and 
meditate much t|Pbn the words of the Honwar, 
and recollect them, and act according to 
!;tllem, after death shall attain to everlasting 
^ bia^tetion.” Whoever tastes the pleasure 







of righteousneib, which 
I pleasures, and Walks in righteoumewi^ fe 
perfectly holy.” The righteous are imm^i;i 
“ He who knows God through his works^ 
reaches him.” “On the great day of ju(J^ 
j ment, wickedness and evil shall be destroyl 
eJ. To speak true words is true sovereignty. 
The wicked are punished according to their 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Better is it that 
they he introduced to wisdom. O Hormuzd, 
give them a desire for wisdom, that they may 
become the promoters of holiness. O Hor- 
muzd, I worsliip tliee, and in the heavens 
also, shall I worship thee much. For holiness 
and purity, 1 ask the aid of Ardebehisht, (angel 
of fire ;) tor pure thoughts T ask the aid of 
Bahainan ; I worship thee, O Hormuzd, above 
all others, 1 invoke thee above all others, all 
holy thoughts, all holy words, all holy deeds 
flow from thoe, O Hormuzd, I invoke thy 
pure nature above all others. Who is the crea- 
tor and promoter of holiness ? ‘ITow have the 
revolutions of the sun and moon been created? 
How does the moon wax and wane? Who 
has made the earth stand unsupported? Who 
has created the waters and the trees, the air 
which flows of itself with such force? Who 
has created the receiving of liglit and of dark- 
ness ? Who has created the times of the day, 
and the last day ot* judgment? Who has 
created the desire to he exalted through vir- 
tuous thoughts? Who has ci'cated the affec- 
tion that the child receives from the parent? 
Thou art the promoter of all goodness. Thou 
art tlie creator of all creation. May all men 
and women of the world become thy followers. 
I invoke the benefit and success of prayer. To 
arrive at prayer is to arrive at a perfect con- 
science. The good seed of prayer is virtuous 
thoiiglits, virtuous words, and virtuous deeds. 
May 1 love prayer to Hormuzd, for that prayer 
is joy to me. IVayer to thee, Hormuzd, is the 
giver of excellence, holiness, success, and high 
exaltation. May the fold (of sheep) of the 
I^eople not diminish, may virtue not diminish, 
may the strength of the holy men not diminish. 
In this house may obedience prevail over dis- 
oheilicnce, peace over quarrel, charity over 
miserliness, good thoughts over had thoughts, 
truth over words of lie, inety over sin; I enjoy 
holiness on earth and in heaven. That to pray 
much t(^ Hormuzd is good, I enjoy in heaven 
and on earth. The author then mentioned 
that the chapters xi, xii, xv, and xviii 9^ 
Leviticus describe very nearly some of the pr^ 
sent practices of the Parsis, with the exeep* 
tion of the sacrifices, the circumcision, uncleftn- 
ness until even, and threescore and ten days 
for purification after the birth of a daughter. 
Marriage among cousins is recoramended; ; 
Parsis are monoganiiste. Pri^tciteft, 
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upon igawfancet hnA h&t fidted to do ila work, 
1 ^ has a legacy of a few works for which 
reason to be thankful. 
Many ceremonies have been th\is introduced, 
hut the reformers contend that all those cere- 
monies that have no authority in the original 
Zend Avesta ought to be abolished. Of course, 
the old and the priests do not like this at all 
A handful of persecuted exiles, living in a 
foreign land, surrounded, for 1,200 years by 
idolatry, and persecuted at times by religious 
fanaticism, the Parsees have still preserved 
their national type and character, and their 
original worship. Though they have not al- 
together escaped contamination and have 
adopted 'many superstitious ceremonies and 
notions of tlie hindoos, they have always re- 
coiled from degenerating to the worship of 
idols, and have clung tenaciously to the idea 
that they were worshippers of only the invisi- 
ble Hormuzd, the great God. From the ex- 
tracts it will appear that the Parsees believe in 
^ the existence of angels, created by God, and 
having the power given them to assist and 
benefit mankind. Put they centre their 
prayers and their hopes, above all, in Horrnnzd. 
Their whole morality is comprised in three 
words, — Pure thought, word, and deed ; their 
reward and punishment depends ui)on their 
fulfilment of this injunction, and their pardon 
on the will and mercy of God. An evil principle 
is recognised? but eventually will be annihi- 
lated, or, as suggested by Dr. Ihne, converted. 
Whether, however, Ahriman was a self-created 
power, or an apostate angel, wiis doubtful. 
A French work, by M. Menant, containing 
an excellent digest of the Parsi Creed, des- 
cribes it briefly as follows : — “ There is one 
God, He is eternal, there was nothing be- 
fore Him, and all things are by Him. The 
universe was truly created by Him, and is not 
an emanation from Him, but, from creation, has 
been distinct from the Creator. Creation is 
composed of spirits and matter. Matter is 
inert, but spirits arc capable of morality. The 
world of spirits is double. Hormuzd is chief 
of the spirits of good for eternity. Ahriman is 
diief of the spirits of evil only for time 
which passes. Both were created by the eter- 
nal, an4 will endure for the eternity which 
follows. Souls are all sisters from the begin- 
ning, deprived of the body at death, to And it 
ngainst toe hour of resurrection, then never to 
^0 separated from it again ; they were 
oternally pre-existent. The guilty will be 
punched, toe just rewarded — ^both by Gk)d. 
Punishment will only last so long as the 
principle of evil (Ahriman) endures. The 
Zend autoority is from God, and dogmatic. 
Hormuzd established religion for all man- 
kind, and not for some only. It will be 
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one day preferred by idl mankind, and thus 
be universal, both as to time and space.*^ ^hiS ; 
oreed, it is, however, to be observed, is derived 
from the sacred books, and not from the present 
belief of the Parsis. But the Zend Avesta alto 
contains much more of an apparently flibulous 
nature. 

There is a remarkable similarity traceable 
I between all the religions existing before th^ 
Christian era, which, may arise from the fact that 
all those religions, excepting the Jewish, were 
originally of a purely astronomical origin, toe 
heavenly bodies received his first and earliest 
worship ; and the religion of Zaratoaht was de- 
rived from the prevailing forms of worship. At 
a very early period the origin of evil was a 
question which agitated mankind. Whence’ 
good comes, says one, wc know — but whence 
is evil ? It cannot come from heaven. Arno- 
bius, the African, a writer of the third century, 
refers to this dilemma, “ Either the deity is the 
author of good, or it exists in spite of him 
for it is not possible (thought Plutarch) that 
the same being, whetoer good or bad, can be 
the author of both. Hence arose the necessity 
of supposing two principles always opposing one 
another. These principles were early associated 
with physical phenomena. Light was good- 
darkness, evil ; summer was the distributor of 
benefits which winter was always undoing and 
destroying. But it was the Sun which pro- 
duced light, and covered the earth with ver- 
dure in summer, and his absence which bound 
it up in w'inter ; and thus this luminary became 
early peraonified as the great principle of good, 
and his struggles and alternate mastery over, 
and conquest by, the evil principle, were sym- 
bolically described in the battles of the gods 
arid giants — of Ouranos and Typhon, of Osiris 
and Typhon, of Hormuzd and Ahriman. The 
very name of Hormuzd signifies, according to 
the best authorities, the great principle of light ; 
and the astronomical character of the early 
Persian fables may be illustrated by one incois 
porated in the Zend Avesta. Hormuzd made ; 
six deities, which represented virtues; wher^; 
upon Ahriman made six of a malevolent natur#; ;; 
Hormuzd raised himself three times higher toad ; 
his wont, and decorated the heavens with starSf 
appointing Sirius sentinel over them. Again; ; 
Hormuzd created twenty-four gods, which (says 
the fable) he enclosed in an egg. Ahrimad 
did the same, and these broke the first ^ 
and thus good and evil became intermix4d«^;' 
Now, all this evidently relates to toe oonsteUa^}; 
tions — the six good deities were symbolical- 
the six zodiacal signs, betv^n too vernal 
autumnal equinoxes, wheiR the sun 
power. The six evil ones were, of courae, ' 
six winter signs. Hormuzd raising hiinMtf: 
three times his height above the earto| 
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elevation above the spherea.of Mars, Japi-* | 
":^er and Saturn, which would bring him to the ' 
- pure ether— die region of the stai’s. The 
twenty-four gods were the twenty-four north- 
ern constellations, six zodiacal and eighteen 
extra zodiacal, for before Hevelius formed con- 
stellations from the Stellas informes there were, 
but eighteen constellations in either hemisphere. 
And the twenty-four gods of Ahriman were, of 
course, the remaining twenty-four southern 
or winter constellations. The equinoxes showed 
the terxn of duration of power of these great 
opposing principles ; and whether we regarded 
the Persian statutes of the bull (Taurus, the 
Vernal equinox) being destroyed by the scor- 

J )ion, (scorpio, the autumnal equinox,) or the 
able of Jupiter (the sun of summer) losing his 
thunderbolt (power, vigour) in winter, as relat- 
in the Dionysiac of Nonnus, the meaning is 
the saine% The sun was personified with dif- 
ferent attributes, according to his position in 
the zodiac. The vei'iial .sun was the beardless 
youthful Apollo, the autumnal, the bearded, 
aged JBlsculapius, son of Apollo, with a serpent 
twisted i-ound his staff oi- even round himself. 
This serpent was the gi^eat serpent of the 
heavens which stretched its length beside the 
three autumnal constellations of Libra, Scorpio, 
and Sagittarius, and into whose folds the sun 
appeared to descend in autumn. Hence the 
explanation of the well-known mythical hindoo 
figures of Vishnu, lonquered, (in autumn,) 
enveloped in the folds of the serpent, and 
triumj^ant, (in spring,) with the serpent 
raised aloft in his arms. And thus yre can under- 
stand the enigma uttered by the oracle of Apollo 
atClaros, in Ionia, which said, “I am Jupiter 
spring, and black Pluto in winter.’^ 

: Dr. Ihne, however, said the aslronomical expla- 
nation might be very well applicable to the reli- 
gion which prevailed before Zoroaster as it was 
to other ancient religions, but that introduced by 
him was entirely spiritual and moral — that he 
may have retained some of the institutions of 
the old faith, but the peculiar characteristic of 
the Zoroastrian faith was its spirituality and 
high morality, as must liavc been seen from 
the extracts read. 

The Parsees are at present, to some extent, 
&talists ; but this was one of the corruptions 
which had crept in through their intercourse 
with the hindoos. They were monogamous ; 
aii4 tbeh* sacred books do not degrade woman 
briow man, though it was only lately that their 
Women, had been allowed to mix in society. 

regard to the worship of fire, which was 
bmught against them, they regarded fire as 
the piurest and beV symbol of die Deity, and 
that one of His works which could be most con- 
isolated and circumscribed ; hence 
:Sioy had sacred fires in the temples, towards 
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which they turned when addi^^ 
prayere, not to it, but to the g^. of which it 
was the symbol. The ix^unctipn is to turn their 
face to anything that is glorious, as the sea, the 
sun, &c. They would not abuse fire, nor ex- 
tinguish it unnecessarily; nor use it in a con- 
temptuous manner. Henqe, the Parsis do not 
smoke. Gaomaezo or nirang is the urine of the 
cow, ox or she goat, and the second act ofaParsee 
after rising from his bed and before touching 
anything with his hands is to rub it oyer the 
face and hands, after which he purifies himself 
by having water fxiured on his hands and feet. 
Women after child-birth have to drink a little 
nirang and are purified with it similarly. This 
process is laid down and enjoined as a'purifica- 
tion rite in the 9th Fasgard of the Vendidad 
(page 120, line 21 in Berghaus edition.) The 
reibrming Parsis object to its use. A pious 
Parsi has to pray about 16 times a day. They 
pray in the Zend language, which none of 
them understand. They pray on getting out 
of bed, after using the nirang, after bathing, 
after cleaning the teeth, after finishing the 
morning ablutions, after the ordinary natural 
functions, after washing the hands. Every one 
of the three meals begins and ends with 
prayer, besides the grace, and before going 
to bed, the day is closed with prayer. Amongst 
the Parsees, there is no pulpit, or pulpit 
orations in the vernacular of the people. 
Ordinarily every one goes to the fire temple 
whenever he likes, recites his prayers himself, 
and as long as he likes, gives, if so inclined, 
something to the priests to pray for him. On 
several occasions as in the occurrence of the 
Ghumbar, the bimestral holidays, there are 
assemblages in the temple and prayers are then 
repeated in which few or more join. The priests 
are the most bigoted and superstitious and 
exercise much injurious influence, especially 
over the women. Perhaps only a dozen of pro- 
fessional priests lay claim to a knowledge of 
the Zend-Avesta, to the extent of reading with 
meaning, the books they have been taught 
Parsis have one wife. They do not eat beef, 
pork or ham and do not eat food cooked by a 
person of another religion. The high priest is 
called Dustoor ; the other priests are styled 
Mobed, and the priesthood is hereditaiy. They 
object to be called fire-worshippers, and. claim 
never to address any unintelligent material 
object. They acknowledge to feel awe with 
regard to light and fire ; &ey do not smoke and 
object to blow out a candle. There is, how- 
ever, hardly a Parsee, man or woman, who can 
give an account of the faith that is in them* 
The Yasna, Vispered and Vendidad are their 
sacred writings. But they have not been 
translated into a vernacular, and each Parsee has 
to pick up his religion as beat . he 



I'he fenii of mlurriage among the Paroees is 
a Tery simple ceremony, little more, indeed, 
than a civil contract, ratified by family consent, 
and abundant festivity. The rite performed 
by the priest, consists in placing the hands of 
the bride flat againsf that of the bridegroom, 
and binding their united wrists with a double 
thread of crimson worsted. Being severed, the 
cincture is secured on the wrist of each, where 
it remains for a period of eight days, the threads 
are then unbound, and cast into the water. 
The gift of loveliness is not alone bestowed 
upon the higher classes of Parsee women ; but, 
“ when the daughters of the men of the city 
come out to draw water,’’ the Parsee maidens 
may frequently be remarked for their handsome 
countenances, and dignified, yet feminine de- 
jwrtment. 

The ancient Persians reckoned a new era from 
the accession of each successive monarch, and as 
Yezdijird had no successor, the date of his 
accession to the throne, 16th June a.d. 632, 
has been brought down to the present time, 
thus making the year a.d. 1867, their year 
1235^6. In their calculations only 365 
days are allowed to the year ; leap year is 
unknown to them, though it is alleged that 
in every 120 years one month was added to 
make it correspond with the solar year. 
The year is divided into twelve months 
of thirty days each, and five days, or “ Gatha,” 
as they are called, are added at the end to 
make up the deficiency. The months are, — 

1 Farvardin. 

2 Ardibchisht 

3 Khurdad. 

Gatha 5 days. 

The Parsees do not now divide their time into 
weeks, but name the 30 days of their months 
each after a celestial being — 7 Amshaspand 
and 23 Izad — supposed to preside over them. 
These are as follow ; — 


4 Tir. 

7 Meher. 

5 Amardad. 

8 A ban. 

d Sharivar. 

1 9 Adar. 


10 Dob. 

11 Bahman. 

12 Asfandyar 


Gujarati. 

1 Horinazd. 

2 Bahman. 

3 Ardibehisht. 

4 Sharivar. 

5 Spandarmad. 

8 Kurdad. 

7 Amardad. . 

8 Bep-Adar. 

9 Adar. 

10 Awan or A’ban. 

11 Khurshid. 

12 Mohar of Mah. 

13 Tir. 

14 Gosh. 

15 l)ep.meher. 

18 Meher. 

17 Serosh. 

18 Hashne. 

19 Farvardin. 

20 Bebram. 

21 Ram. 

22 Guvad or Bad. 

23 Dep Din. 

24 Dii. 

25 Ashashang. 


Pehlvi. 

Anhuma. 

Vahiiman. 

Antavahislit. 

Sbatnavin. 

8apandamad. 

Khimdad. 

Amandad. 

Dini puvan Atiin. 
Atun. 

Avan. 

Khur. 

Maha. 

Tir, orTistar. 
Gosh. 

Dini pavan Matun. 
Maiuu. 

Sarusb. 

Rashan. 

I'^an^ardin. 

Varahram. 

Ram. 

Wad, or Vat. 

Dfni pavan Din. 
Din. 

Ard. 
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Sd Afditad. Atihtad. 

27 Asman. Asman. 

28 Zamiad. ^ Zamiad. 

29 Mahaiaspand. 'Mansar-spand. 

30 Aniran. " Aairan. ' 

The 1st, 8th, 15tli and 23rd days aresaci^ i 
to Hdnnazd, and thuajj^afiord evidence of an 
older division into weeks. 

The Parsees of India are divided into two ; : 
sects, — the “ Shahanshahi” or “ Kasami,” and 
the “ Kadimi” or “ Churigarian,” the ibrmer v: i 
of whom constitute the larger portion of the 
race. This division originated about the begin- 
ningofthe 18th century, when a Persian priest, 
named Jan^asp, arrived in India, and found that 
his correligionists diflered from their brethren of 
Iran in their calculation of time by a full month, 
and in other minor points relating to their 
“ liturgy.” * Serious disputes arose in conse- 
quence, which ended in the formation of the 
two sects, — the Rasami adhering to their own 
views, and the Kadimi adopting the opinions 
imported by Jainasp — and thus agreeing with 
their Persian brethren. The difference lies in 
their computation of time, and in some slight 
variations in the forms of prayer. Those that 
begin their year a month earlier are styled^ 
Kadimi, and the rest Rasami, i. e., ‘custom- 
ary,’ and Shaharshai, for which some one pKH 
posed to substitute Shahanshahi (‘ of the kings 
of kings,’) and this absurd change has ever 
since been adopted. The Kadimi Parsee Era of 
Yezdijird, or Dureai Naoroz, or sea-reckoning 
is made use of in nautical calculations among 
Asiatic mariners, and the New Year always 
commences on the l.st of Farvardin, which lillls 
about the 25th of August, one month earlie^ 
than the comniencenieiit of the Ra.sami Nfew 
Year. With the Rasami Parsees, the New Year 
begins on the 1st day of Farvardin, which iu 
A.D. 1867, fell about the 24th of September, a 
month later than the carnniencement of the 
Kadimi New Year. 

About A. I). 1 705 Jolalcdin Malikshah, finding , 
that the cornniencenient of this year in Persia ' 
had anticipated the epoch by 1J2 days, order- 
ed that, ill future, the Persian year should re- 
ceive an additional day whenever -it should ^ ^ 
necessary to postpone the commencement of the ' ^ 
following year, iu order that it might occur 0% - 
the day of* the sun’s passing the same point bf?; > 
the ecliptic. U’niar Cheyam, one of th^vt;: 

! astronomers appointed by him to construct it 
! calendar, is said to have discovered that 8 intc^r- ; 

; calations in 33 years very nearly adjusts 
: calendar, giving the length of the year 
I 5h. 49m. 5*658. Scaliger and others say 
■ was the period actually adopted, though 
j lambre shows that the ^^rsian interetdall^^l!! 
combines the two periods of 29 years wift 
intercalations and of 33 years with 8 i 

tions. • ' 
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Amshashprad aretapposed to exist, they 
called the immortal holy ones. These 
^ cannot be regarded as the elemeihts. 

Ardibeheat-^asan festival, is main- 
tained in honour of Ardibehest Amsaspund, the 
controlling angel, according to their theology,, 
ova** their, sacred fire ; on this day the Parsis 
crowd their fire-temples to ofier up prayers to 
the Supreme Being. 

The Ava Ardui Sur Jdsan iestival, is 
hold in honouV of Ava, the angel, in their 
theology, who presides over the sea. On this 
. day, Parsis should approach the sea-shore or 
any Stream of water and chant prayers. Irom 
. the. Zend, but these people now generally mix 
V with their prayer several hindoo rites such as 
flowers, sugar, cocoanuts, &c., &c. In 
a fair is held on the esplanade on this 

jdoy. 

V ; .The Amardad^Sal holiday, is held on the 
day following the Khurdad-sal of which festival 
it is merely a continuation. 

Amardad is from Ameretat, immortality, 

' the seventh Amahashpan of the Parsee. 

* There is a new Parsee sect known by the 
natne of “ Shapoos,” wlio pay gi'cat respect to 
foreigners, with the exception of Mahome- 
dans, whom they treat with contempt. These 

■ ,p0ple, like the Zdroastriana, pray while stand- 
i ftig looking to the sun and near water. They 
-never talk with anybody bare-head,” &c. 

The admission of an individual into the Parsec 
fidth is indicated by the assumption of the 
Sadara, or shirt. — Lieut, ~ Colonel tSttinrfs 

of a Hesidence «a Northern Persia, jp. 1 71 ; 
^Uiofa S^tpp. Gloss, ; Otiseley^s Travels, Vol. i, 
150, 217-219 ; Postan*s Western India, 
pp, 110, 120 ; Max Muller, Chips from 

■ a f^arman Worlcshop, p. 180; Professor Pad^ 

■ ■ ddhhai Naoroji and Dr, Ihne, in Proc, Bombay 

JAiarary SoeU The Parsee8,pp.i^\ — 70; WiU 

Glossary of Indian terms-, M, Menanton 
the Paraees ; Bombay Ahnanac ; Baron CU^- 
ifnk^ da Bode^s Travels, See Addar, Bactria, 
fihabr, Hamma-i-jor, Iran, Jasan, Kelat, Koist 
orfKusti or Custee, Kissa-i-Sanjan, Now-roz, 
Sif^ra Kirman. 

; I^SHAWARSHA, Hind. Adiantum. 

. PARSI, Hind.? A tree oLChota-Nagpore, 
with hard red timber. — Cal. Oat, Ex. 1802. 

.V PARSI BAHAMA, Tel, Amygdalus com- 
munis, Linn. 

PAE8I KUNJAM KORAY, Tam. Balm, 

; ildissa officinalis, Var. 

PARSI VADOM-COTTI, Tam., and Parsi 
Tndpm-vittulu, Tel. Amygdalus communis, 
yi lilftrally, speakers of Persian, 

^ .|k/tcnu applied by the Persians to the Persian 
ji'i^llf^iiig part of the Teimeni tribe of the Char • 
The Farsivan and Eimak who are] 
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sabjeet to „ , 

The Ptosivan live in towne, aaA 
^ nomades and live in tents. Hidr nnuba 
is double that of the Afigh Rmp .,— 

^ourn,, p, 168. See Affghanistan, Kabul 
Kandahar. * 

PARSLEY, Apium petroselinum, a well 
known seasoning herb, used in soups, garnish 
mg, &c., grows well during the cold month, 
requires a free rich soil, and planted on a bed 
raised 0 inches above the surface level, raised 
from seed. Is cultivated from seed : may be 
sown in beds or rows, where.it is to remain 
The plants, when about two or three inches 
high, should be thinned, and a space of at least 
a foot left between each. It will, if watered 
and taken care of, continue all the year round. 
A good plan is occasionally to cut down tlie 
leaves to within four inches of the root, as 
it makes the parsley throw out young and fresh 
leaves. It bears transplanting well. Always 
give the preference to Europe seed. The com- 
mon j^arsJey of the country is very insipid. 
The roots of parsley are much used in Fretfch 
cookery . — Jeffrey , 

PARSNIP. Hu lo p'u. Chin,, is a vegeta- 
ble very difficult to rear, as it does not often 
happen that the seeds come up ; they should 
be sown broadcast in beds of a rich soil, and 
the plants, when of a sufficient size, carefully 
thinned, leaving a space of one foot between 
each plant and removing all weeds. They 
may he transidantcd, but it must be done 
with the same care as recommended for beet- 
root. The proper time for sowing the seed is 
the latter end of July, and they will come in 
during March and April . It goes to seed freely, 
but the roots grown from it were by no means 
fine the second year. — Jaffrey, 

PARSOJI, see Mahratta Governments. 

PARSOK-TSHI, Lef. Gallus ferruginous, 
Gmel, 

PARSONS, Abraham, Esquire, author of a 
voyage from Bombay to Mokha and Suez; 
Loud. 1808. 

PARS PIPUL, Duk., Hind. Thespesia po- 
pulnea, Lam. 

PARSWA, the 23rd Buddha. 

PARSWANATH, a buddha, of the Jains, 
see Jains. 

P ART AL, Hind, of Kaghan, Jhilam, Cbamha, 
&c. Pinus excelsa, lofty pine. 

PARTHA, see Inscriptions. 

PAR THAMASPATES, see Greeks of Asia. 
PARTHENIUM LUTEUM, Sprang, Syn, 
of Guizotia oleifera, DC. 

PARTHENOPE HORRIDA, JStf., a crab ^ 
Madagascar, Bourbon and ' Mauridos, covofa5 
with long sharp rugosities. 

PARTHIA, ,an aiibient kingdom^ known to 

m 






were as 


»#;■■■■ "*—■■ 
A’ -.: 

263 Tixidates < 
216 Artabaaus 
126 Phraepatius 
161 Phtt^atea 
173 Mithradates 
136 Phrabatea 
126 Artabanua 
l23 Mithradates 
37 Mnaakires 
77 Sinatroces 
70 Phrahates 
60 Mithradates 
64 Orodes 
37 Phrahates 
(Tiridatea) 
(Phrahates) 

A. D. 

4 Phrahates 
6 Orodes 

5 Vonones 
13 Artabanus 


I 
1 
I 

1 

I 

II 
II 
11 


III 
111 

I 

IV 
II 
IV 


II 

1 

III 


A.D. 


III 


III 


II 

1 

IV 


(TiridAtea) 
rCiimainus) 
(Artabanus) 

42 Bardanes 
45 Ootarzes 

50 (Meherdates) 

51 Vonones 
51 Vologeses 
62 ^rtabanus) 

77 Pacorus 

108 Choaroes 

115 (Parthaniaspates) 

116 Choaroes 

121 Vologesea II 

148 Vologesea III 
192 (Vologesea) IV 
209 (Vologesea) V 
Artabanus V 

235 Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, Ist of the 
SassanidsB. 


The family name Arsaces was that applied to 
all the kings of Parthia, hence called the Arsa- 
cidjB. Very inaccurate ideas prevail, concerning 
the local situation of Parthia, by those, whose 
knowledge of it, is collected chiefly from its wars 
with the Romans. Parthia proper, was a small 
province, very near to the south-east extreme 
of the Caspian sea, which territory, after the 
division of Alexander’s empire, fell to the share 
of the Seleucidae, kings of Syria and of the 
east, about ’300 years before the chiistian era. 
About 60 years after, Parthia rebelled, and, 
together with Hyrcania, and other adjoining 
provinces, became an independent state, under 
Arsaces. As the empire of the Seleucidse 
grew weaker, the Parthians extended their 
country westward; and the fine province of 
Media (new Irak-i-Ajam) fell to them : and 
within a century after the foundation of their 
state, it had swallowed up all the coun- 
tries from the Indus to the Euphrates, Bac- 
tria included, and this province had thrown 
off idle yoke of the Seleucidse, long before Par- 
fliia. The Parthian conquests in Armenia, 
70 years before Christ, brought them acquaint- 
ed widi the Romans ; whose conquests met 
theirs, both in that country and in Syria. The 
Parthians, together with their conquests, had 
advanced their capital westwards and had 
established it on the Tigris at Seleucia, or 
rather Ctesiphon (near the present Bagdad) 
before their wars with the Romans commenced. 
Their first wars wildi the Roman people, con- 
tinued about 65 years, and were noted by the 
expeditions of Pompey and Anthony, and the 
defeat of Crassus. On occasion of this last event, 
Ibe Parthians extended their conquests farther 
^«ward, but were afterwards compelled to 
tefire : and they generally lost ground in Armenia 
And Mesopotamia^ during the time of the Soman 
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emperors. *Trajw penetrated, to their^ c^^ ' 

and satined his curiosity by embarking on 0i6 
Indian s^. The moderation of Adrian resfoxed 
the ancient bbundai^ of the Euphrates. Iii 
A. n. 245, Persia, or Persia proper, which bad 
tor some ages ranked as a province of Parihia^ i 
gained the ascendancy ; and, under ArtaxerxeSt ' 
put an end to the dynasty of the Arsacidsd ; and 
restored the ancient name of Persia to the 
empire, after that of Parthia had existed about 
480 years. So that, in fact, the Parthian env- 
pire, considered generally, was the Persian, 
under another name. In 256 or 252 b. c., Bao- 
tria had declared for independence under Theo- 
dotus or Deodotus. Parthia followed about 
the year 250 b. c., under the rule of Arsaces, 
who is variously described as a native of Soghd, 
as a Bactrian, and by Moses of Chorene, as of 
Balkh, this last author adding that the dynasty 
was known as Balkhavenses or Pahlavian! He 
used Greek only on his coins and in his public 
letters and correspondence. His coinage is 
ordinarily with tlie head of the sovereign on 
one side and only one coin has a lingual inscrip- 
tion. Great king of kings was a title fiist 
adopted by Mithridates II. Foster deems the 
practice of the Parthian horsemen of shooting 
arrows from on horseback, as a confirmation 
of their descent from the warriors of Tartary : 
but the usage is, and always has been, as com- 
mon to Pej*sian as to Tartar tribes. The Par- 
tisans, built C’tcsipbon out of the ruins of Ba^ 
bylon. Parthians, Getes, Huns or Kathi, or a 
mixture of these seem to have overthrown Bar 
labhipoora a. b. 524. But Thomas’ Prinsep 
gives A. n. 745. In the genealogy of the Lunadf 
races descended of Budha and Ella (Mercury 
and the Earth,) the five sons of Baj-aswa are 
made to people the counti’ies on aiid beyond the 
Indus ; and in the scanty records of Alexander’s 
invasion, mention is made of many races, as the 
Asasense and Asacani, still dwelling in these 
regions. This period was fruitful in change to 
the old established dynasties of the hindoo con- 
tinent, when numerous races of barbarians, 
viz. : Huns, Parthians, and Getes, had fixed 
colonies on her western and northern frontiers. . 
— Prhisep's Antiquities hy Thomas^ Voh ii, 

176; JUnnelVs Memoiryp, 200-1; Mal(XihiS$ 
History of Persia^ Voh i,y>. 88; ToiPs Mafa^ , 
ihciUj Voh ii, p.*5. See Aqnicula, Greelu of : ' 
Asia, Hindoo, Koh, Kabul, Saurashtra. 

PARTHO-SCYTHIAN, see Kabul. 

PARTHIVI, see Prithivi. ' 

PARTI- VITTULU, Tel. Cotton seeds, ; 

PARTRIDGE. This family of birds bsAcni^. 
to the grouse and partridge family, the Tetn^ 
nidsB and the sub-family Perdicinm. The 
species of partridges, in the East Indies^ 
as under : — - , . 

Lerwa nrvicola, Hbdys., Snow partridge: HimsbQ^ 
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^;Ximeolinu8 Tnlgaru, B UuA’ paaMige, 

India. 

„ pictus, /erc^ iS! 0 %, Painted partridge. 

Central and Southern India. 

,, , phayreii, jP;y^4,1IIorth Burmah. 

„ pintadena, P P 

Caoofldiia chukor, Qray^ Ghukor partridge^ Western 
Himalaya. 

„ graeca, P Western Asia, South Eu- 

ro]^, North Africa. 

Ammoperdix bonhami, Gray^ Seesee partridge, 
Panjab. 

„ hayi, Gould, Arabia, Palestine, West- 
ern Asia. 

Oltygomis ponticerianus, Gmelm, Gray partridge. 
South India. 

„ gularis, Temm, Kyah patridge, Bengal. 
Bbizothera lengirostris, Temm, Malayans. 
Arboricola torqueola, vigors. Black-throated Hill 
partridge, Himalaya. 

„ rufogularis, Blyth, Bufous-throated Hill 

partridge. 

„ atrogularis, Blyth, Tipperah, Chittagong. 

,/ intermedia, Bhjth, Arrakan. 

„ brunneo-pictus, ?Tickell,Tenas8erim. 

„ sphenura, ? China. 

Perdix personata llorsf., Java. 


Brdixper ^ . 

„ lavanica, Gmehn, Java. 
» nodi 


• Malacca* crowned par- 


odgsoniee, Goum, ■ 

„ punctulata, Gray, 

„ charltoni, P 

„ chloropus, Blyth, 

RoliuluB coTonatus, — 
tridge. 

„ niger, ? 

There are three kinds of partridges in the 
plains of India, black, painted, and grey, as 
they are called by the Indian sportsmen. 
The last-mentioned, the least handsome of the 
three, and far inferior to the English bird, the 
most nearly approaches it in appearance. The 
black excels all for the splendour of its plumage, 
lloie call of the black and painted partridge 
is very similar; both, as well as that of the 
differing from that of the English bird. 
.In the Bombay presidency the black partridge 
has not been seen south of Cutch. It is abun- 
jdant north of it in Sind, but would appear 
to be replaced by the painted further south. 
The fl^h of all the partridges in India is white, 
and fax inferior to that of either the common 
EngUsh, or red-legged bird. The hen of the 
black partridge, is quite different in appearance 
to the male, is not unlike the painted partridge 
of both sex^, and is sometimes mistaken for it. 
The difference, however, is easily discerned by 
. the experienced sportsman. The black par- 
tridge commences to pair about April in the 
Himalaya, but earlier in the plains; the young 
i^main with their parents a long time, and are 
not fit for shooting until the middle or end of 
Octob^. During the period of incubation the 
tiMtt can be heard answering each other all over 
call-note is harsh andcom- 
jbds^ of four distinct sounds following each 
Vp&er in succession; and not unlike the words : 
j'f* W^ee wha which a which, which it repeats 
\itt short intervals when perched on a stone in 
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bushy places. The t^bet 
sonii) was first discovered by lilr; Wilson ^ 
Mussourie in 1841, and subsi^ttefitly described 
by Mr. Hodgson. It was, still later, 1864, met 
with by Lieutenant Smith, 16th raiment, near 
the Pangong Lake in little Tibet. Inis partridge 
seems to be common along the western sloi^ 
of the Tibetan Himalaya, and affects barren 
mountain sides. A white band crosses the 
forehead, and, passing over the eyebrows, meets 
the opposite at the occiput. Throat white- 
black patch at the comers of the lower man- 
dible ; breast and belly barred irregularly with 
black and rufous, the former in greatest abun- 
dance on the breast, the latter on the neck and 
sides of the belly and breast ; vent and lower 
part of the belly dirty-white ; the feathers, as 
usual, are soft and downy ; crown rufous ; 
occiput mottled with black and rufous, which 
is continued over the back and wing-covers, 
resembling closely the same parts in the Indian 
grey francolin, whilst the quills of the birds 
assimilate in appearance with the same parts 
in the black partridge. — Adams. 

PARTULA, a genus of molluscs. 
PARUA-KALANGA, Mai.£al. Aponoge- 
ton monastachyon. 

PARU-PAIilSANNA. This name first oc- 
curs in the tri-lingual tablets of Darius, where 
the mountain range of Gandara is termed Paru- 
Parisanna. Paru merely means a mountain, 
in Sanscrit. Tlie country is not known by this 
name, by its inhabitants, who only speak of it 
by the tribe dwelling in, or the chief who com- 
mands it. Ferrier includes in this name, all 
the mountain country enclosed by the circle 
formed by Herat, Meimuna, Balkh, Bamian, 
Ghazni, Kilat, Ghilzi, Kandahar, Zimindavar, 
and Sahlin. It may be looked upon as a vast 
natural fortress, thrown on to the centre, and 
on the culminating point of the great Asiatic 
table-land. From whatever side, it must be 
appwached by rugged and high mountains, 
and it is also intersected by others in various 
directions, particularly east and west. It is a 
lountry of incessant change, the Jemshidi, the 
Ilazarah, the Zeidnat and the Tayinuni being 
n constant movement. — Ferrier's Journal, p* 
254. 

PARUS, a genus of birds, the tit-mice, of the 
sub-family Parinae, family Ampelidse, and order 
In.scssores : 

Pams cemodius, Hodgson, Himalayan cJole-tit. 

„ atkinsoni, Jerdon, Sikhim „ 

„ monticolus. Vigors, Greeu-bodied tit. 

„ cinereus, Viellot, Indian grey tit. 

„ nuchal is, Jerdon, White-winged black tit. 

„ xanthogenys. . 

Jerdon, iii, p, 276. 

Parus Melanolophus, Vigors, is the black 
crested tit. P. erythrocephalus, is the red-c^J 
ped tit. 
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Partt 9 aae Pams subTiridis. 

Parus fnqjor. (♦ Great Tit/) Europe, N. Aeia, 
Japan, N. Africa. Replaced in India, Ceylon, 
and Java, by P. cinereus, and in the Himalaya 
gjgo by P. monticolus. If not also P. nucha- 
lig (in addition to cinereus.) 

Parus cmruleus. (‘ Blue Tit.’) Europe, N. 
Asia, Japan, China, Formosa. 

’ Parm ater. (‘ Cole Tit.’) Europe, Siberia, 
Japan, Formosa. Replaced in Nepal by P. 
cemodius. 

Parus subviridis, Tickell, n. 8, Affined 
to P. xanthogenys and P. spilonotus ; but the 
whole of the under parts dull yellowish-green, 
without a trace of black, passing to ashy on 
the vent and lower tail-coverts ; back much 
the same, but darker with the feathera centred 
yellower, imparting a mottled appearance : 
crown and nape black, a few of the posterior 
long crest-feathers tipped with yellow ; feathers 
at base of bill, the lores, cheeks and sides of 
neck, supercilia, and mesial nape-streak, bright 
yellow : wings and tail dull black, the great 
alars and caudals margined with ashy, and two 
or three of the primaries with whitish ; a con- 
spicuous white patch, also at the base of the 
primaries ; and the tertiariea are tipped on the 
outer web with an elongate whitish spot, this 
hue also extending up the inner web of the 
smallest tertiary, the smallest wing-coverts are 
tipped with ashy, and the first great range of 
wing-coverts with white upon both webs, the 
second range upon the outer web only ; form- 
ing two cross bands on the wing : the an- 
terior half of the wing is white underneath, 
but the axillaries are light yellow ; the outer- 
most tail-feather has its exterior w^eb dull white, 
and a spot of the same tipping the inner web ; 
this spot being successively smaller on the pen- 
ultimate and ante-penultimate tail-feathers : 
bill black and legs plumbeous ; length about 
4| in. ; of wing 2| in. ; and tail 2 in. ; longest 
crest-feathers S in. species of Parus are very 
uncommon in the Tenasscrim forests. In fact, 
remarks Captain Tickell, “ this is the only one 
I have seen.” — Mr. Blythes Report. 

Parus xantJiagenys^ Jerdon, for which Mr. 
Blyth proposes the name of P. jerdoni, n. s. It ■ 
much resembles P. xanthogenys, Vigors, of the j 
N. W. Himalaya ; but is conspicuous by having 
the back less tinged with yellow, larger por- 
tions of the plumage not so intense in hue, and 
the yellow sincipital streak is not continued 
forward over the eye, as in P. xanthogenys 
(verus). Length of wing 3 in. ; and of tail 2| 

; in P. xanthogenys the wing varies from 2| 
to in., and the tail measures 2^ in. This is 
the Uiird species which has now been diacrimi- 
*tated apart from P. xanthogenys, Vigors ; the 
^ers being P. spilonotusy Blyth^ from Nipal, 
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PARViri/^.' 

Sikim, the Khasyas, &c.j and P. subviiidis^Tic** 
kell, Blyth^ from the mountains. 

Mr. Blytii further distinguished P. rubidi- 
ventris of Nipal and Sikim from P. melanoIopH 
hus, Vigors^ of the Simla and Masuri mountains ; 
with which the P. melanolophus of Jerdon’a 
catalogue still requires to be critically com- 
pared. — Bmg* As. Boe., Vol. v, 1856. 

PARU, Maleal. Dolichos sinensis, Linn, 

PARUA-KALANGA, Mal. A^>onogetoh 
monostachyon . 

PARUL, Mahr. Bignonia suaveolens, Boxb, 

PARU HARM, Maleal and Tam. Ailantua 
malabaricus. 

PARUMBE, Tam, Premna spicigera, Linn, 

PARUNGI, Hind. Quercus dilatata, jangli, 
parungi, is Q. semecarpifolia. 

PARUNIKI-MAVAH, Mal. Anacardium 
occidentale. — L. 

PARUPU KIRE, Tam. Chenopodium album. 
Linn ; Roonh. 

PARUPU BENDA, Tel. Abclmoschus flcul- 
neus, W. 4- A. 196—^. Ic, 154. 

PARUPU VELAGA, or Velaga, Tel. Fe- 
ronia elephantum, Corr, Parupu means “ Soft.” 

PARUS ARAM A, see Parasu Rama. 

PARUSIIAKA, Sans. Fruit of Elate syl- 
vestris, Linn. 

PARUSHA-MEDTIA. Human sacrifices. 
Certain forms for this sacrifice are prescribed in 
the Puranas ; Mr. Ward, affirmed, that it was 
generally reported that human sacrifices actu- 
ally occurred in Bengal, and the Meriah sacri- 
fices, and suttees in India, the head hunting- 
of the Dyaks, and cannabalism of the further 
archipelago, of the present time, can but be ^ 
regarded as the continuance of rilito which have 
had a wider range in former ages. See Sacri- 
fice. 

PARUSSNOE POLOTNO : also Parussina, 
Rus. Canvas. 

PARUTI, Maleal. Paritium tiliaceum, 
St. Hily also Gossypium indicum, Lam, 

PAR VAT A, also Parbatya, a hillman, a 
mountaineer of Nepal, Wits, 

PARVATI or Parvati Peak, 3J ° 51' 6”, 77® 
42' 0% in Kulu-Lahol, near the source of the 
I Parbati, an affiuent of the Bias, 20,515 feet, 

' G.T. S. Presents a steep, broad wall, as seen 
from Jako. — Bchl.^ Herm, 

PARVATI, generally called P^rbatti, a hiU 
of considerable height at the southern end 
of the city of Pooni^ on the summit of which. 
a handsome, but not very elegant, temple.!^ 
honor of Parvati, consort of Mahadeva. 
temple is much resorted to, and when 
up on great occasions, it shows well, and 
its top is a fine view of the city and envfrgnuLi 
On the annual hindoo ceremony of Dutch|i^.cir 
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great sums: are given atiray at Par^ 
^ W To this temple brahmans obme to share 
!; the loaves and fishes from considerable dis- 
tances; it would not be worth the pains for the 
msyority to come so far merely for what they 
get here, but, as a gift on this day tells ten-fold 
of an ordinary alms, others make presents to 
some brahmans, so do generous peo])le on the 
road to and from this meritorious pilgrimage. 
The whole month is, indeed, very fit for the 
benefit of hospitality and alms-giving, so tha 
the travelling brahmans are fed, &c., all the 
way to Poona and home. Some come from Su- 
rat, Panderpoor and other more distant places 
and it is confidently said; that forty thousand 
have been known to assemble on this occasion 
at Parbatti. — Major Moor^ 'pp. 376 to 377. 

PARVATI, Sans. The daughter of Parvata, 
a mountain in hindoo mythology. Parvati is 
: the wife of Siva, known in her martial charac- 
td: as Durga, or active virtue, and as such 
' she destroyed the Asura, or demon Mahesha, 
a personification of wickedness. On one occa- 
rion, when Vishnu beheld Siva dancing about 
franticly, with the deceased form of Sati, in 
his arms, he cut it into fifty-one pieces ; which 
Siva, who still continued in his frenzy, scat- 
tered in different parts of the earth. These 
spots he afterwards ordained to be places of 
worship, to his own and his energy’s peculiar 
emblems. Daksha, who had been slain by 
Vira Badra, in consequence of the death of 
Sati, was restored to life, but with the head of 
a goat, on condition of his adopting the doc- 
trines of Siva. Parvati as the consort of Siva, 
has maternal claims upon Kartikeya, the lead- 
er of the celestial armies, and Ganesha, or Ga- 
i&aputti, the god of wisdom. They were both 
pTTOUced in a very extraordinary manner, as 
will be seen in the descriptions of them. Par- 
, vati is the goddess of a thousand names, and 
both her forms and powers are more various 
and extensive than those of any of the other 
hindoo deities. She acts sometimes dependent 
on, at othem wholly independent of, her hus- 
band, Siva. Her numerous forms are only 
variations of the more important ones, Bhavani, 
purga, and Kali. As Parvati, she is de- 
scribed of a white, as Kali, of a dark blue or 
black, and as the majestic and tremendous 
Puxga, of a yellow colour. 

Parvati has no particular temples, but her 
statute has a ^nctuary apart, in the temples of 
She is worshipped by different names, 
pardctdarly that of Mera, and, in Bengal, by 
thiat of Durga. She seems to be the same as 
tiie ^vinity of Hieropolis, called Rhea ; and 
in Phrygia. In the temples erect^ in 
/honour of Siva the officiating brahman, after 
hathing in the morning, enters the temple and 
- ^ to Sivtt* He anoints the image wiUi claii- 
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fled butter after which 
with water which has not been drilled hy ft 
touch of a sudra, norrf a brahman who haa not 
performed his ablutions, by pouring water on 
it, and afterwards wiping it with a napkin. He 
next grinds some white powder in water,' and 
dipping the ends of his three fore-fingers in it 
draws them across the linga, marking it as fte 
worshippers of Siva mark their foreheads. 
He next sits down before the image, and shutl 
ting his eyes, meditates on the work he is com- 
mencing ; then places rice and doorva grass on 
the linga ; next a flower on his own head, and 
then on the top of the linga ; then another 
flower on the linga ; then others, one by one, 
repeating prayers : he then places white pow- 
der, flowers, vilva leaves, incense, meat offer- 
ings, and a lamp before the image ; also some 
rice and a plantain : he next repeats the name 
Siv, with some forms of praise ; and at last 
prostrates himself before the image. 

On the 14th of the increase of the moon in 
Phalgoonn, in the night, a festival in honour of 
Siva is kept at his temple, the image is bathed 
four times, and four separate services are per- 
formed during the night. Parvati, by the saiva 
sect is identifled with tlie supreme sakti. Durga, 
who destroyed more giants than all the rest of 
the hindoo divinities together, is, under all the 
numerous names and forms derived therefrom, 
no other than Parvati, Bhavani, or Devi, the 
sacti or personified energy ot* Siva. The argha 
or yoni in hindoo mythology is Parvati’s espe- 
cial emblem. Anna Puma Devi, a goddess of 
the hindoo mythology, is a beneficient form of 
Parvati, she is described as of a deep yellow 
colour, standing or sitting on the lotus, or 
water-lily. She has two arms, and in one 
hand holds a spoon, in the' other a dish. In 
her dress she is decorated like the other modem 
images of Durga, Anna Puma is a household 
goddess, and is extensively worshipped by the 
bindoos. Her name implies the goddess who 
fills with food, and they believe that a sin- 
cere worshipper of her will never want rice. 
She is possibly the Anna of Babylon and she 
has been considered as the prototype of the 
Anna Perenna of the Romans, whom Varro 
places in the same rank with Pallas and Geres, 
and who was deified and held in high esteem 
by the Roman people, in consequence of having 
supplied them with food when they retired into 
Mount Aventine. Besides the great similarity 
of names, there is a singular coincidence in the 
times of their worship, the festivals of Anna 
Puma taking place in the early part of th^ 
'ncrease of &e moon in the month Choitro 
'partly in March,) and those of the Roman 
dess on the Ides of March. In India* she is 
known simply as Anna, also as Annft Poinia ot* 
Anna Devati. In a hymn adt&reised to hri 
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by the rwhi , «hc is peisDmfled as 

pitu or material food. Anna Purna is from 
the Sanscrit^ aiuia, food, and poorna full. 
Another name is anna, food, and prashana, 
feeding. The rajpoot rite of Sati or self-sacri- 
fice is traced to Parvati. Sati, to avenge an 
insult to Iswara, in her own father's omission 
to ask her lord to an entertainment, consumed 
herself in the presence of the assembled gods. 
With this act of fealty (sati) the name of 
Dacsha's daughter Jhas been identified ; and her 
regeneration and reunion to her husband, as 
the mountain nymph Mera, or Parvati, luive 
by some been supposed to furnish the incentive 
to similar acts. In the history of the liindoo 
celestial beings, the Kajpootni lias a memor- 
able lesson before her, that no domestic dif- 
ferences can afford exemption from this proof 
of faith : for Jupiter and Juno were not more 
eminent examples of connuhial discord than 
Mera and Siva, wlio was not only alike un- 
failliful, but more cruel, driving Mera from his 
Olympus (kylas,) and forcing her to seek 
refuge in tlie murky caverns of Caucasus. 
Colonel Tod supposes that foiiialc immolation, 
originated with tlie su n-worsl upping Saiva, and 
was common to all those nations who adored 
tills tlie most splendid object of the visible crea- 
tion, and he notices in support of this view, the 
practice of the Scythic Gete or Jut warrior of 
the fJaxartes, wlio devoted his wife, horse, arms, 
and slaves, to the flames ; the “ giant Gete” of 
Scandinavia, who forgot not on the shores of 
the Baltic his transoxianian habits ; and the 
Frisian Frank and Saxon descended from him. 
The chief characteristic of satiism is its expiat- 
ing quality : for by this act of faith, tlie Sati 
not only makes atonement for the sins of her 
husband, and secures the remission of her own, 
but has the joyful assurance of reunion to the 
object whose beatitude she procures. Menu 
inculcates no such doctrine, “ Let her emaciate 
her body, by living Voluntarily on pure flowers, 
roots, and fruit ; bu£ let her not, when her lord 
IS deceased, even pronounce the name of another 
man.” Again he says, “ A virtuous wife ascends 
to heaven, if, after the decease of her lord, she 
devote herself to pious austerity ; but a widow, 
who slights her deceased husband by marrying 
s^ain, brings disgrace on herself here below, and 
shall be excluded from the seat of her lord.” — 
^okman^s Myth, Hind., 82 ; Sonnerat^s Voy^ 
i?. .43 ; War<ffs view of the Hindoos, Vol. 

19-20; Cole. Myth. ; Wilsons Hindoo 
^eatre ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 633-35. 
See Argha, Bhavani, Bhat, Chandra, Chinuu 
mustuku, Inscriptions, Kalusa, Kali, Kumar, 
J^ylas, Linga, Malia devi, Siva, Sacti, Surya, 
lautra, Uma, Vahan, Viraj, Vishnu, Yavana. 

is situated in a nook of the Hindoo 
from its position near the terminus 
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PABWAN 
^^h, and has 


^several of the chief pa^es, often 
in Asiatic history. It is evidently the Karfirkh 6f 
Jaubert’s Edrisi (a mistranscription for 
The town of Parwan is of no great size^ but A 
nice enough place Avitli agreeable envirouli 
thronged bazaars, and rich inhabitants. :At 
Parwan the army of Cliinghez wan checked for ^ 
the moment in 1221, being defeated by the. = 
sultan Jalaluddin of Khwarizrn. And in an .v 
action near Parwan in 1840 took place tlMB 
ominous misconduct of a regiment of Bengal 
cavalry, which caused the day to be last, with 
tlie lives of several officers, though Dost Ma- 
homed Khan surrendered immediately after- 
wards. — Yn/e Cathay,. Vol. ii, p. 558. 

PAR WAX, IfjNi). Tamarix orientalis, Ta- 
marisk. 

PARAVART, in the Bombay .side of India, an 
outcaste race w'ho reside outside the villages. 

PARWAN, or Parman. On the summits of 
the liills on the island of Bombay, resided in 
1842 about 75 families of cultivators. .The ^ 
costume of tlie women, and many of the words in 
their language lire similar to the Hindi. They 
say that they immigrated from Rajpootanah. 

PARWATTl, Hind. Cocciilus loaeba, also 
Hedcra helix, Cuscuta rellcxa, and Dioscorea 
del toidea. 

PARYAT, a river at Jubbidpoor cantonment. 

PAS A, a square ingot of silver weighing 
from thirty-two to sixty tolas. The word is ■ 
current at Berhampur. 

PASA, Hjni). a die, plural pase, those in 
use by tlie biiuloos, arc oblong, and both skill 
and cliance arc brought into play. The most 
celebrated match occurred between Yudhisthra, 
the eldest Pandava and Dhritarashtra.— TVA. 
II. of I. ■ 

PASA M.VKATA, sec Siam. 

PASA LINIJA, a Penang wood of a light : 
brown colour. A large tree; used only for 
planks: it soon decays. — Col. Frith. 

PASALA, see Jains. * 

PASAND, Hind. Pleasing. Dil paaand,. 
is Citrullus vulgaris, var. fistulosus Shah; 
pasand, is Mangifera indica, the mango. 

PASANI or Pusani kai, Tam. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duch. 

PASAR, Malay. A market. 

PASARA GIJNNA, Tul. Diospyros, 

Mr. Beddome found this name given to Acacia ^ 
sundra in the upper valley of the Godavari.' 

PASARGADA, see Fars, Pars. . 

PASARI PASER, Hind. Parrotia. - 

PASAS, Sr. Raisins. Pasas de Corintp*: 
Currants. 

PASELAY, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of 
whitey brown colour. Used for furnitiurc.-i^J' 
CoL Frith. ^ 

PASENDU, Hind. Diospyros montanaiV,-, ? 

PASENG, Psfis. JEgagrus. ; 
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'0~0A&E'&, Hnn>., or Patieri of Ha^ni, Pother- 
v^)ia involucrata^ also Parrotia jacqucmontiana. 
|;V Hind, EuonymTis fimbriata. 

: PASH, Pys or Pasbu, Hind. A cord or rope, 
seen in the hands of some of the hindoo deities 
to strangle sinners with. Whoever is caught by 
, it cannot get aw'ay. — Cole. Myth, Hind,, p. Jit) 1. 

; PASH also written Pakli, Push and Pukh, 
in the district of Rudak and the highlands of 
Kashgar, in tlie Waziri country, the sup])osed 
seat of the Affghau tribes, and of the origin of 
the words Pushtu and I'uklitu. 

PASHA also pacha and padshah, Pkrs. A 
king, a noble. 

: PASH A I. A race mentioned repeatedly 
by. Leech as one of the most numerous tribes 
;itt the Punjshir valley and adjoining passes. 
S are supposed to he mnhomedans, but as 
the name is mentioned also by Elphinstone as 
that of one of the Kafir tribes part of them in 
the mountains may have retained their hea- 
r thenism and independence. 

PASHANA CHEDDl, Tahi. Ocymnm 
ibasilicum. 

PASHI, Tel. Anogeissus acuminatus, Wally 
. PASHIA. Amber necklaces worn by the 
women of Tibet. 

V PUSIIIUBA PALM, see Palms, Pashiuba. 

PASHKAKD, Panjab. Calotropis pvocera, 

. i Brown, 

'V PASIIM, also Pashmina, ITinu., Plus. Wool, 
shawl-wool, the fine wool which forms the 
material of the shawls generally in the Panjab. 
Pashm and pashmina arc specially ayiplied to 
^e fine shawl-w^ool of Turlan and Chanthan. 
Oangtu, is the only bridge in Kuna^var by 
; , which laden sheep and mules can cross. — 

• Panj, l{ep,y p, 50. 

. , PASHMARAN, IIind. Thalictrum foliolo- 
iijom. 

: . P^^ FABRICS, embroidered with 

ailk^ and plain pashmina cloths, are produced 
extensively At Amritsar and Ludhiana, and a 
few at Lahore. 

' PASHONTI or Pachonti, Maleal. Syn. of 
IsKmandra acuminata, Lindl, 

PASHPAPUR,,an ancient town on the N. W. 
of British India, mentioned in a play, — 

r news from Poshpapur ? 

have not much to tell, Sir, 

Where, shall 1 commence. 

JZteAf.— With Chandragupta’s entry in tlie city. 
Whatever my agents since have done, inform me. 

; You will remember. Sir, wlien in close league 
1^^ by Clianakaya, Parvateswara 
And Chandragupta in alliance, led 

force against the city,— a wild multitude 
. Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers, 

^ Kwbojaa, with the tribes who dwell 

JMiyOBd the western streams and I’ersian hosts 
Fpuied on us like a deluge. 

PASHU-VIN-PAL, Tam. Cow’s milk. 
PASIRi see Kyans. 
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PASITKJRIS, W Kh^ 

PASOQUERIA DUMETORUM, 

Syn. of Randia dtimetorum, "iWnn. 

PASPALUM a genus of grasses, of the order 
Pahicacea) which, like some species of Panicurn 
forms one of the siniill grains cultivated iu 
tropical countries as foc^d for the poorer clasijes 
of the community. The genus is characterised 
in habit by having a continuous spiked rachis 
on one side of which thespikelets are attached! 
The glume is 2-valvod, 1 -flowered, closely press- 
ed to the two plane converse paleaj. Seed 
adhering to the palojc. The E. Indian species 
are P. stoloniferiiin, Bosc,y Linn, P. frmnen- 

taceum, P. pilosnm and P. scrobiculatum. 

Enq, Cifc ., ; Mason ; Volql, p, (309. 
PASPALUM FRUMENTACEUM, Linn, 

Tliiriikah, Can. Kodnivaha, Sans. 

Ktidovow, I) UK. Wn.rvoogoo, Tam! 

Khodni, (xu'/s. Vanigoo, 

Kodow, Kodo, Kodu,lIiNT>. ArikolilDo, Tkt.. 

Tins small valuable rain tastes something 
like rice, and is prepared in the .same way. 
There is a variety of it, called in Tamul, Ser- 
rcK^koo Warr<N>goo and in Tcloogoo, Tikka 
Arikchloo, wdiich if not dressed in a particular 
niauuev, is said to produce vertigo, nausea and 
other unpleasant sym])toms. Dr. D. White of 
Bombay, writes tliat tliis variety is called in 
Guzerati, Menya, -which he suppo.se.s is taken 
from the Sanscrit word Mana, signifying caus- 
ing ydironsy . — Ainsliey p, 220. 

PASPALUM PILOSUxM, RoA7b. 

Pani Wiirroogoo, Tam. 

This i.s a grain cultivated in Coimbatore, 
whore it is eaten by the ]>oor. — AinsUey p, 220. 

PASPALUM SCROBICULATUM, I{o,vb, 

Kodo, IJen(j. Korudooslm, Sans. 

Kodro, By Kodrava, 

Tuncturod |>aspalum, ICxo, Walaniu,* Sinoh. 

Menyu, (iuz. Kininiga, Tkl. 

Kodak.'!., Koda, Kora,lliND. Alhi, 

Kodra,^ ^ Kanoua , Arikolii, 

This i.s an inferior grain, Qnly used by the 
poorest classes. It is cultivated over almost 
all parts of India. It delights in a light, dry, 
loose soil, but w'ill grow in a very barren one. 
The seed is an article of diet with the hindoos, 
particularly with those wdio inhabit the moun- 
tainous parts of the peninsula, as well as in the 
most northern parts of the country, or where 
the soil is barren and unsuited to the cultiya- 
tk)n of those gmins which are more beneficial. 
Dr. Roxburgh states that the boiled grain is as 
palatable as rice. He distinguishes from this 
another species, which Linnmus called Paspar 
Jum kora, but it appears to be only a variety 
growing in moist situations. Both species are 
much relished by cattle either in a green or 
dry state. Its use is said to cause deliriunif 
and the Eakum Rajputs of Ghajueepur never 
cultivate or eat codo ; ‘‘ Nefas violare et fran- 
gere morsu,” and the reason assigned is t^t, 
while Under the influence of Mutoun% 
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were set upon - by: some of tbe neighbour* 
ing tribes, and thus lost the greater of 
their once extensive pc^sessions. “ Kisaree” 
(Lathyrus sativus) is another grain which is 
found to have injurious properties. — Eng. Cgc.; 
Elliot. 

PASSES. In the Kuenluen, all passes above 
15,000 ft. are closed in winter by the heavy 
snow-fall. The following are tbe principal 
passes in India. 

1. — Dekhan. 

Dapdeo Feet . . 3,499 roclmnia Feet . . 2,44.6 

Katruj 3,019 Nana 2.429 

2,698 «1um 2,328 

Xaeclicrri 2.645 MalstJ 2,062 

Navi 2.61^ Tttl..... 1.912 

galpi 2,478 niiur 1,798 

2. — Maliva. 

Tendcra 3,498 Poppera. l,56i> 

gilva 1.^28 Gumba ,...1,563 

MaiMla 1,626 iSlLigrampur 1,437 

3. — Carnatic, Nil ff iris and Ceifhn. 

Sigur 7,204 Kodiir 2,401 

biflpara 6,742 («’aiitvnrpilli 2,.373 

Uaiigbuddc . 6,5 hu Kisuagherri 2,150 

4 . — In the crest of the Himalaya fron 
Sikkim to Kishtwar. 


IM Gamin 

Donkia 

20,459 

Sipu 

.Util Dhuni 



18^500 


17i331 

Mana 


Niti 


Nelong 

18i312 

VuIluiiclLUti 


Kiobraiig 


ruling. 

.16,726 

Umaai 

18,123 

Shinku IjU 


Langpia 


Huru Laclia 


Mayang. 





6 . — In the a'cst of the Kara Korum 
from Long. E, 'Or. 70° to 79° 30'. 

Mustagh 19,01 9 I Kara Koruiii 18,34.5 

Chang clien-mo ih ,800 | 

6 . — In the crest of the Kmn4um from 
Long. E. Or. 78° to 80°. 

£Ichi 17,379 I YiirungkiiHli ...16,820 

7 . — In the Andes. 

Alto de Toledo 1.5,690 I Assuay 15,626 

Luguiiillas 10,590 I 


871 


8.— /?i the Al}ys, 

St.Theodule ll.ooi I Old Weissthor (a) ....II 

New Wt^iaathor (a) 12,136 | 

These two pusses cannot be used for practical purposes. 

In the southern jiart of tlie peninsula of In- 
<lia, Colligal has numerous small jungle covered 
hills and to the west of Colligal arc the Neil- 
gherry hills. The Animullay hills arc in the 
W. border of Coimbatore and arc riclily 
clothed witli valuable forests and with many 
clephjints and some of the lower hill rauge.s 
Iroin the Neilgherrics, between wliich is the 
valley and Gap or Pass of Palgbat leading to 
the western coast. Tbe Guzzlehiitty pass leads 
Jip the deep valley, separating the Neilgbcrry 
hills from Celligai. The Mana and the Neetee 
passes are on tbe Saras wati and the Doolee 
branches of the Ganges. JuAvabir Darma or 
Ilriong, and Byans, are passes on the Gource, 
goalee and Kalec rivers, branches ef the 
J^gra. The Kotang pass, in the Ifimalava in 
at. 82; 24' N., and long. IT 10' E., is 13,200 
leet above the sea. The Kotang j>ass 
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Dbarmsala leads to the heart of Ceub^ Aeia. 
The Beas river rises in a sacred pool^' eidled 
** Vyas Iiikhi’\ in the Kotang pass, at the bead, 
of the Kulu valley. The scenery of thc;rivj& :- 
valley is very beautiful, and is unlike that dt; 
the Chenab or Sutlej. The river is fringed ... 
trees, and studded with green islands. There'; 
is a good riding path close along the bank wbicb ' 
does not exist upon an}^ oilier river in the Puft- 
jab. Besides deodar in the Upper Beas valley, 

“ kaif' P. excelsa, elm, maple, oak and walnut v 
are abundant. On the Parbati, box occurs ; 
also olive and the twisted cypress (C. torulosa)v: 
are found in small quantity. 

Kunaw’ar is usually divided into Upper and 
Lower Kiinawar and includes the upper part of 
the Sutlej basin to the borders of Piti aud'Guge 
in Tibet. Its general direction is N. E. and 
S. W. It has two parallel bounding mountains. 
On the S. E. it is bounded by the Cis-Sutlej 
mountains and to tbe N. W. by the mountains 
of Piti. The mountains which descend from 
the two parallel bounding chains of Kunawar 
are ver}' lofty. They are crossed in the usual 
route into 'libet by the Werang pass 13,200 ; 
by tbe Runang pass 14,500 ; the Kuibrang in 
the north, across the Cis-Sutlej, is 18,300. . 
The Shatul pass across the Cis-Sutlej leading 
to Simla is 15,500, and tbe liangrang into 
Piti is 14,800. The passes to Upper Piti are 
more lofty. The bed of tbe Sutlej from 8,000 
to 9,000 feet at the iii)pcr part of Kunawar, 
descends to 4,000 feet in Lower Kunawar. In 
Low'er Kunawar, llie ])repon(lerating language 
is Hindi and is callc<l Milclian, but the Bhot 
preponderates in U])per Kunawar. The Lubrung 
or Kanani and the Jjidung or Lippa are varie- 
ties of the Milclian. In Sungnum, the word 
Thcburslcnd is nsc-d to designate all variations 
from the regular Ibrm of speech. In Kunawar, 
budd’hism decreases in the central districts and 
disappears in the southern, where bi-ahininism 
in an impure form occurs with local gods and 
irregular priests, every hill having its dcota or / 
genius. Polyandry is general in Kunawar fiX)!!! 
the higher classes to the lowest chamars, one - 
family having one wife, the elder brother being^J 
the more special luisbaiid. It is called Koorpa^ : 
The tract of country belonging to Buseliur, lio<i 
on both banks of the Sutlej, from iat. 31° 15' ta .. 
32° 4', and from long. 77° 50' to 78° 5'. Itf- 
runs in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and the . 
habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles i|L => 
breadth. Tlic mean number of inhabitants to -: 
a house in various parts of Kunawar is 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevail^’J^' 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly trTOto;*'^ 
towards the plains. Besides tliis drawback dit - 
the* increase of the population, there is another ;’ 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoitiuig 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is: 
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pillSBed i>7 numbers of the inhabitante ; and in 
p^ abme villages the monks or lamas and nuns 
almost half the population. A tribe of 
; ; liungrung Tartars occupy 378 square miles. 
BootunU is a name given to the Tartai’s by 
the people of Lower Kunawar. They also call 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawar. At all the elevated 
jp^es, in Kunawar, there are a niiniber of 
square piles of stones, called Shughar, upon 
which passengers usually place a piece of 
quartz, or attach rags to poles, which are fixed 
in the middle, there are also several Shughiir 
. on the neighbouring heights, sacred to the 
; deota or spirits of the mountains, who are sup- 
. posed to inhabit the loftiest and most inacces- 
^ sible points, especially where there is much 
snow. The Shughar at the passes arc erected 
by travellera, but those on the higher peaks 
are commonly made at the expense of some 
wealthy pilgrim not much acciLstomed to the 
mountains, who has succeeded in crossing a 
pass which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 
by an inhabitant of the plains, 

Statement of tlie Area and po))ulation. 

(1. Nako, Sq. M. 

Himgrang Tartar, Sq M . . 28S \ ‘2. 


(a. 


Bhooung or Shooc.. 


. Tookpa 

-{i: 

Baagramee 

"'M' 

Waugpo 

01 

, Utbarabees 

...... 

>' ^undrabees 

«>{2; 

> A 

Square milea.. . 

. 2,105 


Chango 378 

Hango 348-1,060 

(rungel 988 

Sooiiichoo . , . 950 

>Chungram.., 760 

Yoosliooiing.. 7i)8 — 3,405 

Sgc'enarn . . . . 1,030 
Reedting .... 670 

Tangling.... 444 

Kuiuroo . . 780 - 2,880 

Oorlee 300 

ruvleo 480— 786 

Wangpo 330 330 

Buree 186 

Nalclie 162 

OroHiiuni . . . . 312 

Trade .2/6— 

Koopce 162 

Kaiubc 2^ - 


030 


420 

Population 9,863 


The grea4:est part of Kunawar is occupied by 
irast chains of snowy mountains, inaccessible 
crags, or impenetrable forests. It was formerly 
under the dominion of a number of petty chiefs, 
; of whom, there was almost one in each small 
district. The principal river in Kunawar is 
^ the Sutlej, which flows througli it from one end 


t6 the other ; Uie chief branch, or that which 
has the longest course, issues from Rawun Rudd 
Lake, better known by the name of Lanka, or 
Lanj^t-Cho, the last word meaning a slice t of 
water. It runs witiiin the Himalaya moun- 
tains for 280 miles, and the first part of its 
V c<iursc is nearly W. N. W. for 200 miles, to 
^lear the heads of the Ganges and its tributary 
streams ; it then enters Kunawar, and winds 
generally iu a south-western 
direption, but it oftens runs due south, and, 

■ ■ near -where it leaves the Himalaya, its course 
ft west for a long way. Within Kunawar, its 
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length is alxmt 
flows W. S. W. 
and before it enters the plains it makes severiS 
bold sweeps, and penetrates the low sandstone 
range at Koopoor. It washes the hill towns of 
Rampoor, Bilaspoor, and Makhowal, and its 
course from Roopoor to its^junctioii -with the 
Beah or Beas, at Hurreeke Puttun, twelve miles 
above Ferozepoor, is about 130 miles in a south- 
westerly direction. Its whole length thus far 
is 570 miles, 440 of which lie within the 
mountains. 

The passes from Kunawar through the outer 
Himalaya range, are fifteen in number ; 

Shatool^ 15,555 feet, leading from Rol to 
Utharabee. This pass is reckoned worse than 
most of the others, not on account ol‘ its eleva- 
tion, for it is inferior in altitude to many of the 
rest farther to the cast, but from there being 
almost fourteen miles witlioiit even a single 
bush for fuel. It is open part of June, July, 
August, September, October, and sometimes 
November. 

Soondrna, From Tangno to Rasgramee, the 
people represent it as cro.ssing two ranges, 
and pay it wtis very seldom attempted, and was 
never open more than two months in the year ; 
so it is probably little below 16,000 feet. 

Yoosoo^ 15,877 feet, leading from Janglccg 
to Rasgramee. 

Boorendo, 15,171 feet, is the easiest t)ass in 
ibis quarter and most Irequented ; it leads from 
Jangleeg to Ibu^grainee, and is open seven or 
eight months. And during the rainy season 
almost all the snow dissolves. 

Neehrumj, j 6,035 feet, (joonas^ 1 6,026 
feet. Ghoosool^ 1 5,851 feet. From CHooara to 
Sungla of Tookpa. Tliese three passes cross 
the top of the range within half a mile of each 
other. 

The next is Roopeeii, 15,480 feet, a very 
ejisy pass. 

NnlgooH, 14,891 feet, is the lowest pass seen 
by Gerard, in the outer snowy range. 

Barga^ Lumbeea, Matga^ Seenga, These 
four pas-ses are contained in the space of little 
more than a mile ; they lead from Sungla, 
Rakcham, and Chetkool, to Lewar of Gurhwal, 
and like Goonas, Neebrung and Ghoosool, are 
crossed in different months. Barga is reckoned 
lowest, so is probably little above 15,000 feet ; 
it is chiefly travelled by the Sungla people, 
being on the direct road from that place. The 
others are most likely between 16,000 atid 
17,000 feet, and are frequented by the inhar 
bitants of Rakcham and Chetkool. 

• /SwifjrZa, from Chetkool to Boorasoo of Gurhwal, 

is reckoned lower than Kimleea, and may 
haps be 10,000 feet. The road is said to^ 
generally bad, and is travelled for six 
There ^rc ' three passes to the westward ^ 


eighty ftaiea, aft^ whic^ 
fdr 160 more throuirh the hill. 




g])atod/ tbe Jalsoo, Khfiaiig and Soongreevbut 
they cannot be considered in the Himalaya, 
being from 2,000 to 4,000 feet below the 
circle of congelation. . From the above account 
given of the passes, it will be seen that 
Mr. Fraser’s saying there is no ghat for . the 
conveyance of merchandise through the Hinia- 
. iaya, between Rampoor and Budreenath, was 
erroneous. The whole of these fifteen passes 
are almost as gpod as the Rampoor road, and 
many of them considerably better. Most of 
the passes to the eastward are said to be better 
than those mentioned : some of them are. 

Shear Garh, a difficult pass. 

Boorasoo to Chungsa, much snow, and rather 
difficult. 

Jannnhee to (vhuhrung, high, but very easy. 

Kedarnath, said to be very difficult. 

Domnees, from Budrcciiath to Chubrung, 
the pass is high, tliere is much snow, hut tlie 
road is good, and is travelled by loaded cattle. 

Bi rjee pass. Nee tee pass, Dharma pass, 
and Jooar pass. These last lour passes are 
travelled by cattle. 

The passes leading from Kunawar to Chinese 
Tartary on the eastward, arc six in number, all 
of which are practicable for loaded sheep- 

Chuiigsa.khago, from Chetka to Ncilung, 
on the Jankee or Jannubee branch of the Gan- 
ges, a lofty pass, probably not iinder 18,000 
i'eet. 


Koono pass, from Koono to Tungc. 

Tecdoong, from Ciluiruiig to Tunge. 

Tliesti two roads are each about five dtiys’ 
Journey, without an intermediate village, and 
like Chungsakhago, cross a high flat piece of 
ground. 

Ke<x)brung, from Nisung to Bekhur, five 
stages without a village. The road leads up 
the Taglakhar river for J3.4 days, and is often 
difficult. 


Gangtung, from llabling to Bekhur. This 
properly speaking, is not a distinct road. 

From Numgea to Shipke, there are two 
roads; — 1st. Peeming, the height of which is 
<»nly 13,661 feet. Part of this path is very 
rugged in clearing the deep-worn glen of the 
Oopsung rivulet. 

There' are lour passes leading to Spec tee ; 

From Pundrabecs, 1 ^ 

Taree from Wan^, } ® 

From Leepe, not ascertained. 

Manerung from Soonguum, open three and 
a half or four months. 

The Kunawari and Tartar races .estimate the 
altitudes of the passes, by* the difficulty of 
breathing they experience in ascending them. 
Those who cross the outer chain, attribute the 
symptoms from which they suffer to the noxious 
Ilualities of a poisonous plant; hut the best 
informed, who are in the habit of traversing 
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heights where there is no vegetation, know weffi 
that they are produced by the height v 

In Kunawar, the "greatest height at whioh 
rice that requires water has been observ^^ ia 
6,600 feet. There are other kinds, which aw - 
not watered, that grow at 8,000 and 9,000 feet^' ' 
but what is produced in. Kashmir, which fonxia " 
the chief'subsistence of the inhabitants requires . 
the fields to be laid under water, as in Beng^^ 
In the higher parts cows are rare, and their 
places is supplied by the Yak of Tartary, des* 
cribed by Captain Turner; the male is called 
Yak : Yag, or Yokh, and the female Breemo; 
the produce between them and the cow is com- 
mon, the male being named Zo or Zofo, and 
the female Zoino. The Yak are strong and 

hardy, and like cold places. Lord Elgin ; 

PoiveWsi lfand-f)Oo1c^ Vol. i, p, 305. 

PASS A, Pout. Raisins. 

PASSAGE ISLAND, a name of Barn Island 
in the Straits of Singapore. 

PASSAL-t'E, see 'lopes. 

PASS ALUS, a genus of coleopterjft, which 
abounds over India and the Archipelago. See 
Coleoptera. 

PASSALUM KOWOO, Tel. Tallow. 

PASSAPA-WARNAM, 'Tel. Yellow. 

PASSAPOO, also Pampi, Tel, Turmeric, 
Curcuma longa. 

PASSAPU-VENNY, Tel. Gamboge. 

PASSELT KEERAY, Tam. Portulaca qua- 
drifida, lloxh,^ Linn, 

PASSER AWA, sec Inscriptions. 

PASSERINE, the sparrow sub-family of 
birds of the family Fringillidm, as under i— 
Svb-F am. — Passcrinac . 

Passer ipdicus, Jard, Indian House sparrow, all B. 
Indies. x 

„ salici coins, Vicllotj Willow sparrow, 

Eiirox>e, N. Africa, Affghanistan. 

„ cinnaiii omens, Gould, ^ Cinnamon- 

headed sparrow, Hiuialaya. 

„ liyrrhonotns, Bhjth, Rufous backed 

simrrow, Sind. 

„ rutilans Y Japan. 

„ montanns, Z. Mountain sparrow, 

Himalaya -to Java and China. 

„ pyrrhopterus, Lesion, 

„ petronius, Z., S. £urox>e, Affghanistan. 

„ rtaveolns, Blyth. Burmah. 

„ jugiferus, Temm,, Philipxjines. 

„ saiicariiis, Sx)anish sparrow', Koliat, 

West frontier of the Punjab. 

Some ornithologists regard the Passer domes- 
ticus, P. italise (vel cisaJpinus), and P. salicar 
rius (vel hivsxjaniolensis,) of Euroj)e, as being 
local varieties merely of the . same : yet theyc 
hold true to their distinctive differences dfV 
colouring, wheresoever found ; and examples. 
from Affghanistan and the extreme N. W. 
India differ in no appreciable respect from 
gerian specimens with which they have, beep 
compart. ; ‘ 

Passer montanus, the Tree Sparrow ofEurpj^, ' 
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(commoner to the eastward) Siberia, Tibety 
^^^iSikhim, Arrakan, Msdayan peninsitla, Java^ 

: . China, Japan. 

Passer domesticns, the House Sparrow of 
. Europe, Asia, N. Africa ; the Indian race (P. 
ihdicus of Jardine and Selby) differing slightly 
jfrom the European in the paleness of the fe- 
males and young, the much more albescent 
hue of the lower parts, and bright rufous co- 
louring on the back of the adult male. 

Passer salicarius (vel hispaniolensis,) of 
Barbary and the southern parts of Europe, 
^ia Minor, Bokhara, and AlFghanfstan, visits 
the Pedhawar valley and Koliat in large flocks, 
being everywhere more highly gregarious than 
domesticus, P. petronia, (Pelronia stulta), 
of S. Europe and N. Africa to Medeira. 
ilt is common in Afghanistan. 8oe Sparrow. 

; PASSEEINA. 

Kan sui, Chin. 

This Chinese platit lias an acrid and poisonous 
juice, its tubercular or nodulose roots, arc sold 
with the tubers separated : they are given in 
anasarca, ascites, tympanatis, hernia, hydrocele, 
and dysuria and arc applied to case jiaiu and 
to the ears in ‘cases of deafness. — Smith, 
PASSERINA CHAM.EDAPHNE. 

/ " t: Yuen-hwa, Chin. 

In China, the small dried flowers of this 
plant are infused in a spirit much drunk in 
r Central China as a sort of cordial, tonic and 
anti-febrilc tincture. The leaves, flowers and 
root-bark are applied to buboes as coimter-irri- 
tants. They are said to act on the womb. 

PASSEWA, Hind. An extract from Pop- 
* py capsules. 

PASS-HEAD ACHE, arc hcadacha§ which 
: occur in the high passes of the Himalaya, said 
.. to be caused by the odour of a species of Allium 
or Artemisia, or Pleurosperinum gouanianum, 
but doubtless only occasioned by tlie altitude. 

PASSIFLORACE/E, the Passion flower tribe 
> of plants comprise about 14 genera and more 
than 200 species of which 20 occur in the E. 

. Indies* In several species, the succulent aril 
and pulp that surround the seed are fragrant, 
juicy, cooling and pleasant, others of them are 
cultivated for their ornamental flowers. The 
name is derived from a fancied resemblance 
between the parts of their flower and the 
jernhlems of Our Saviours crucilixioii. In 
- the -.five anthers the Spanish monks saw his 
; wounds, in the triple style the three nails by 
^prfaich he was fixed to the cross, and in the 
on which .tbe ovary is elevated the 
to which he was l)Ound ; a number of 
; ^ threads which spread from a cup within 
f were finally likened to the crown of 

tJiprxis^ There are cuts,” says Sir James 
^^Sjmith, ta be found in some old books, appa- 
ffteutly drawn from description, in which the 
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flovrer is 

The tribe comprehends a A 
species, chiefly found in a wildstate in America, 
and within or near the tropical parts of thit 
continent They are all twining plants, often 
scrambling over trees to a considerable length, 
and in many cases arc most beautiful objects 
on account of their large gaily pr richly- 
coloured flowers. This makes them favourites 
in gardens, where many are cultivated, par- 
ticidarly the P. alata, P. quadrangularist 
P. edulis, P. cscrulea, P. raceinosa, B. loudoni 
P- onychiiia, P. palmata, and P. filamentosa* 
all of which are strikingly handsome. It is 
however, chiefly for their fruit that they are 
valued in the countries where they grow wild, 
in coiiseiiuence of the pulp which envelopes 
the seeds being cool and refreshing, with some- 
thing of a fragrant bouquet. Under the name 
of •Granadilla the P. quadrangularis is well 
known in Brazil, Avhere its fruit is as large as 
a child’s head and it is now grown in many 
pai*ts of the East Indies, the Water-Lemon of 
the West Indies is the produce of P. laurii)lia; 
P. maliformis bears what is called the Sweet 
Calabash ; and the pleasant pulp of P. edulis 
furnishes the confectioner with the most deli- 
cate material for the flavouring of ices. Many 
however are of no value for their fruit, and 
some are actually feetid. Some of them are 
fruit bearing, as the P. edulis and P. laurifolia, 
tlie latter is known from its dark shining 
leaves, 'inhere arc several wild varieties 
Mo<lecca palmata, Courtallum, Coclun. 

Modccca (lubia, Sumatra, 

Modocca trilolata, Chittagong, 

Modecca furfuracea, Promo. 

Moilecca extensa, Kliassya. 

— liiddelVs ; Gardcaituj Emj, Cyc. 

PASSIFLORA ALATA, an ornamental 
climber common in most parts of. India, of easy 
culture. The greater number do well on the 
plains, they require abundance of water. Not 
at all adapted for pot culture, easily propagated 
by cuttings during the rains under glass; 
some of the common varieties can be propagated 
in the open air during that season, require a 
well manured soil. Natives of the tropics, 
many of wliicli have been hybridized. 

PASSIFLORA CHINENSIS, Wcdl., a native 
of China. 

PASSIFLORA FCETIDA. A species with 
foetid flowers, but very elegant moss-lih® 
involucres, though rarely noticed in gardens, 
it may be often seen creeping over the hedges 
in Maul mein like an indigenous plant. — MoAon. 

PASSIFLORA- LAURIFOLIA : Laurel- 
leaved passion flower of the numerous specif 
passion flower seen wandering over the arbours 
and trellises of Tenasserim, none exceed in 
beauty and fragrance, the laurel-leaved passion 
flower, called in the West Indies, water 
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FASfokiX>I^]ii»i 


^ihich Tjeeti ' tlife first of has a gr^y root ; a terete dowoy branched stiM;; " 

the tribe intniduced into Burmah. — Mason. pinnate downy leaves ; pinnatified cut 

pASSIFLORA QUADKANGULARIS, Gra- blunt and unectpally tooth cd. Pastinaca \ 

nadilia, fiounshes well iri Burmali and on the cul is the Shakakel niisree (Slum sisaruith ;•! 
Tenasserim Coast, and is very prolific. The Ainslic) so much used by Eastern doctors, afiidt ; 
smooth oblong fruit grows nearly as large as a aot without reason, for this root is a very S 

cucumber, atid contains a succulent pulp, 3ious medicine. Dr. Royle thought it 
which make a cooling delicious dish, and when, from Cashmere to Ilindostan, hnt 1 lonigbergesf 
prepared in tarts, can scarcely he distinguished heard that it is imported frornlCgypt ; and hence^ • ' 
from green apple. The Rev. Mr. Bennett of robahly it is called the Egyptian (misree).-^ v- 
Tavoy, introduced it among the Karens, by Honighen^er^ p. ^22. 

whom it is highly esteemed, and much sought PASl'C, Btjno. Papaver somniferuin, Link. :i 
for, it possesses all the attractive qualities of PASTOO, the language of the Atfghans, also ' ^ 
line fruit, handsome fragrant blossoms, and ivritten puslitoo, pushto. Since the invasion of ’ : 


when trailed over an arbor, a rich passing Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century, 
shade. — Mas(yn ; Jeffrey. there has been a constant influx into India of 

PASTE, in jewellery, imitative gem- Alfghans, as conquerors and settlers and this 


pastilles. 

Wan-yen-hiang, Chin. | Ood-baUi, . Hind. 

The Ood-batti pastille.^ in use in India, burn- 
ed at mahomedan tombs are made of benzoin. 
The Waii-yen-liiang of the Chinese are long, 
limp torclies of bamb(X) covered with a com- 
position of elm-saw-dust some fragrant sub- 
stance, find a small quantity of suljdiur or 
orpirnciit. They arc burned to drive away 
mosquitoes or overcome had smcdls. They are 
sold in China for one casli each.— Smith. 

PASSULyE CORINTl HACKEE, Lat. Cur- 
rants. 

PASSU-MUNNiE-KEERAY, Tam. Premna 
inlcgrifolia. 

PASSU PU, Tkl. Curcuma longa. 

PASSURIJM KOWOO, 'Fel, fallow. 

PAST ALE KAI AXrAGAREI, Tam. \Ye- 
delia calendiilacca, Less. 

PASTAWANA, Hind. Pshtu, Grewiaoppo- 
sitifolia. 

PASTEIL also Glasio, Sp. Pastel :• Gviedc : 
Voude, I'll. Woad. 

PASTINACA, a genus of the Apiacefe, of 
which P. hookeriana, P. rigeiis, P. sprciigeliana 
and P. sativa are grown in the PL Indies. The 
name is (from Fasti ii urn, the Latin name fur a 
two-pronged fork.) — Wiyhfs Icon. Ah. 1,008, 
1,009, 1,010. 

PASTINACA SATIVA, L. 

Hu-lo-pii, Chin. | Parsnip, Kno. 

I'ar. a. Sylvestris, is the wild parsnip of 
E^urope and the Caucasus. 

vav. h. Edulis is the cultivated parsnip. It 
is extensively cultivated in Guernsey and 
Jersey as fodder for cattle. In the north of 
Ireland parsnips are used in the comjiosition of 
^ kind of beer brewed with hops. Wine and 
ardent spirits ai*e likewise made from the roots. 

Voigt. Eng. Cyc. 

PASTINACA. 

Shikakul, Hind. 

A plant of the N. W. of India. 

PASTINACA SEKAKUL, Honigherger^ is an 
®Jible specif, a native .of Syria and Egypt. It 


has been so great from particular districts that 
some tribes have altogctlicr disappeared from 
Affghanistan. In some h)calities in India, the 
A.fighan settlors are said to have preserved the 
Pushto almost in its purity up to the present 
day, having Irom the outset married amongst 
themselves. In some parts of Bundelkund and 
in the territory of the Nawab of Ranipur, whole . 
towns and villages may be found in which the 
AiFghan language is still almost exclusively 
[M)kcn and is the medium of general com- 
munication. Captain Raverty considera that 
although on nnnuu’ous points, the Pushto bears 
fi great similarity to the Semitic and Iranian ; 
languages it is totally different in construction, 
and in idiom also, from any of the Indu-Sans- 
crit dialects. — Capt. //. G. Raverty^s Grammar 
and Dictionary to the Pushto, PakMo, or Aff^ 
ijhan languaye. Sec Pash. 

PASTOORMAIT, Pasturma, iPastrama, in 
Asia Minor, beef preserved with garlic and 
pepper, and dried in the sun for winter food. It 
is prepared in Wallachia and Moldavia, and ’ 
largely shipped from Varna. Besides providing 
Aleppo, and Damascus, 8000 cwt. or more is ; 
yearly sent from Kaissariah to Constantinople. 
— Simmond^s Diet. 

PASTORAL TRIBES. The principal feature 
in which the Western Affghans differ from the 
Eastern, is formed by the numerous pastoral 
tribes. These, though they have all some com- ^ 
inon points of resemblance, such as their living ^ 
in tents, and moving with the seasons, dififerv, 
among tlieniselyes in other particulars princi- 
pally relating to the distance between theipv, 
summer and winter stations, and to the degrC0 1 . 
in which they combine agriculture with pa8tii^4 > 
age. The summer station is called Eilauk, 
the winter statibn Kishlauk, two words whiej^j'; 
both the Affghans and Persians have borrowedi :■ 
for the Tartans. The tents almost univeriBallj^''' ' 
used among the Affghans arc of a kind pf- 
black blanket, or rather of coarse black edimr 
let, such os is used for the same purpose m the 
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part of IV3»ia; 

langu^^ Seeah-k^iiuisr, in Per- 
l^ian, and Karra-4X}ee in Turkish : both of these 
phrases mean “ black tents" the term geiie- 
given to them by Europeans. The tents 
py tiie tribes that move little are always larger 
fc| atid better than those of the very migratory 
The latter have often fine tents which 




leave at the stations where the climate is 
i«ibit severe, carrying lighter ones on their 
^i^:^:|?ttmey8 to the places where shelter is less 
The Western Affghans are not all 
te>^<!^erd8 : on tlie contrary, although the space 
up to pasture may be much more ex- 
that employed in agriculture, yet 
r number of citizens and villagers must, I 
Id imagine, considerably exceed that of the 
Ibdoring hordes. — Elphinstone^s Kingdom of 
p. 390. See Nomades. 

^ Aharwarrah, is a territory on the north-east 
„ frontier of Malwa which contains many dis- 
^ ^ < fricts. The Ahar tribe or caste, from w^hom 
g-V the territory derives its names of Aharwarah 
I N ra Aharat are spread through Rohilcund 
fe tod other districts in the N. W. Provinces, fol- 
pastoral pursuits. They claim to be 
descended from the Yadu race of Rajputs. 
-Agricultural tribes are originally pastoral and 
^ ^ to be predatory, farmers keep cat- 

V^e and waggons and till the soil,’ gene- 
possess great miliUiry vigor, most demo- 
cimuc constitution and occupy a dominant jx)si- 
tion, gardening tribes, peaceable, uninartial. 
^Malcolm’s Cent, hid,^ Vol. i, p* 325. See 
Rajput. These seem to be the Ahir, q. y. 
PASTOR ROSEUS, syn. of Sturnus vul- 
The ‘Rose-coloured Pastor* of Europe, 
and Africa: common in India; rare in 
— Adam^, See Starling. 

PASUPU, Tel. Curcuma longa. — Roxh,^ 






PASUT, Hind., of Lahoul, a compound of 
sdttm, &c., used in dyeing. 

PASTURE GRASSES of India, in the 
l^malaya many of the pasture-grasses are the 
88 in Europe, and the cereals are culti- 
vated in the spring and summer, with some 
in the rains. See Graminacese, Panicacese. 

Hind. Grewia oppositi- 
friia,; al«o Grewia villosa, Perei pastu wanne, 
is Fluggea virosa. 

PASUMMAH, Rejang is the alphabet of 
.and Paaummah on the western side of 
It consists of 23 substantive charac- 
formed of upright scratches or strokes, 
on the whole it is more complete ^ than 
the Batak or Korinchi. See India, 
kvim. Language, Writing. . 

PASUMUNI'KIRE, Tam. Premnia integri- 
::; - ■ 

f PASUPATAS, see Kala Priyanath. 
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PASUPU KADIMI, or Zhlduga^ Tml. Nau- 
clea cordifolia, i2. 


PASWAJ, Hind, A woman’s gown of a light 
texture and gay colour. 

• PAT, Hind. Part of the sugar-cane mill. 

PAT is the wool of a goat of Kabul inferior 
to the real paslunina or shawl wool of* Tibet. 
— PowelVs llaml-hook, Econ, Prod^^ Pf^ijaby 
p. 21. . 


PAT, a desert country between Asnee and 
the hills west of the Indus, above Methenkote. 
It is wandered over by the Ghorkhar, the 
Equs onager. 

PAT, Hind. A leaf of a plant ; a book. 


PAT. The five j)at which still exist in 
Northern IFindustan, were Padipat, Sonpat, 
Indrapat* Tilpat, and Baghpat, of which all 
but the last 'were situated on tlie right or 
western bank of the Jurntia. The term pras- 
tha, according to .11. li. Wilson, means any- 
thing spread out or extended, and is com- 
monly applied to any level piece of ground, 
including also table-land on the top of a hill. 
But its more literal or restricted meaning would 
appear to be that particular extent of land 
which would require a prastha of seed, that is, 
48 double handst-ful, or about 48 imperial 
pints, or two-tbirds of. a bushel. This was, 
no doubt, its original meaning, but in the lapse 
of time it luust gradually have acquired the 
meaning, which it still has, of any good-sized 
piece of open plain. Indraprastha would, 
therefore, mean the plain of Indra, which was, 
seemingly the name of the person who first 
settled there. Popular tradition assigns the 
five pat to the five Pandu brothers. — Cm- 
ningliam^s Travels of a Hindoo, 

PAT, Hind. Corchorus capsularis; Ban- 
pat, Hind^. Corchorus olitorius ; Tez-pat, Hind. 
Cinhamomum albiflorum. 


PAT, Hind. Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., 
Eo.vb., W.^ A. 

PAT, amongst Mahrattas, is a second mar- 
riage. 

PAT, Mahr. a plank. 

PATA, Leaf of Corchorus olitorius. — Ben* 


PK 219. 

PATA, Tbl. Cissampelos pareira, L* — Hooh 
f. and Th. i, 198. — Cic. convblvulacea, WW' 
— W. and A. 51.— i?. iii, 842. 

PATA, Maleal. Avicennja tomentosa.— 
Bheede ; L. 

PATA, Sans. Sida lanccolata. 

PATA, Malay. Chart. ‘ 

PATTA, Hind., a strip of iron for making 
gun barrel. " r 

PATTA-KA-BANDUQi Hnn>. A Jda^ ® 


gun>barrol. 



PATA AlUCffi 

scrobiculfttunii //• • ■ 

PATAKA, riim). . Abutilon indicum, 

PATAKA. Malay. Cucurbita citrullusf Z^mn. 

PATAKAM, Tam., T«l. The sectarian 
mark on the Ibreheads of Hindoos. 

PATA KE JAR, Hind. Pata root. 

PAJ'AKHEN, Hind. Crata3giid oxyacantha. 

PATA-KHUREE, Beno., Hind. Saccharum 
fascum, Hoxb. 

PATAKI, Hind., of Salt Range, Gyninos- 
poria spiiiosa, Cclastrua spinosus, Cissampelos 
pareira. 

PATAL, sec Lead. 

PATALAJ in hindooism, the region below 
the earth, inhabited by the nagas or serpent 
(lemi-gods. The lowest of the seven lower 
worlds, by Ziegenbalg identified with Naraka, 
liell. — Hind. Theat.^ Vol. ii, p. 270. See Bali, 
i’ratipada, Mehrawun, Vamana, Yama or Dher- 
marajah. 

PA'fALA, or Pitasila, the capital of Lower 
Sindh, identified with Nirankot, or Hyderabad, 
also called Patalpiir. The position of Nirankot 
is fixed at Hyderabad by the concurrent testi- 
mony of M‘Murdo, Masson, Burton, and East- 
wick. Sir Henry Elliott alone places it at 
Jarak as he thinks that that locality agrees 
better with the descriptions of the native his- 
torians. From a comparison of the narratives 
of Arrian and Curtius, it appears that the raja 
of Patala having made his submission to Alex- 
ander at Brahmana, or the city of brahmans, 
the conqueror sailed leisurely down the river 
for three days, when he heard that the Indian 
prince had suddenly abandoned his country 
and fled to the desert. — Cunningham^ s Ancient 
Geoij. of India, pp. 279, 283, 286. See 
Pattala. 

PATALANS, sec Kabul. 

PATALA GANDHI, or Patala garuda, Trl. 
Ophioxylon serpentinum, L. — R. i, 694. — W. 
lc.m—mieede, vi, 47. * 

PATALEE, Bbng. 

PATALENE, sec Bactria, Greeks of Asia, 

PATALI, oV Padari chettu, Tel. Bignonia 
snavcolens, R, The Sans Bhuta padiri, W. 
623, perhaps refers to this tree, 

PATAL-GANNI, Tel. Ophioxylon serpen- 
tinum, 

I’ATALI TIVVA, or Vokkudu tige, Tel. 
Cardiospermum halicacabum, L. 

PATALIPUTRA. When Hwen Thsang 
entered the capital of Magadha, the city, 
originally called Kusumapura, had been de- 
serted for a long time, and was then in ruins. 
« ^ 70 li^ Qy luiieg^ in circuit, exclusive 

wthe new town of Pataliputra-pura. This 
the Greeks slightly altered to Palibothra 
the^ authority of Megastlienea, whose ac- 
count h preserved by .Lrrian. The capital 

• AATk 


PATAIiIPUTRA. 

of India is"* Palibothra, in the confines of 
the Prasii, near the confluence of the two great 
rivers Erannoboas and Ganges. Erannoboas 
is reckoned the third river throughout all 
India, and is inferior to none but the Indup^:- 
and the Ganges, into the last of which it di^ 
charges its watei*s. Mogasthenos assures us 
that the length of this city is 80 stadia, the 
breadth 15 ; that it is surrounded witli a ditch, 
which takes up 0 acres of ground and is 80 
cubits deep ; that the walls are adorned with ^ ^ 
570 towers and 64 gates. Diodorus attribut€fe^^< 
the foundation of the city to ITerakles, byi'.rl 
whom they mean Bala-Rama, the brother' 
of Krishna, but this early origin is not coun- ‘ 
tcnanccd by the native authorities. Accord- 
ing to the Vayu Purana the city of Kua- . v 
umapura or Pataliputra was founded by raja ' 
Udayaswa, the grandson of Ajatasatru, wfiis 
was the well-known contemporary of Buddha f 
but the ‘ Mahawanso ’ makes Udaya the son 
of Ajatasatrii. According to the buddliist 
accounts, when Buddha crossed the Ganges, on 
his hist journey from Rajagriha to Vais^, the 
two ministers of Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, 
were engaged in building a fort at the village 
of Patali as a check upon the Wajji or peo- 
pie of Vriji. Buddha then predicted that it woqld 
become a great city. From these concurring 
authorities General Cunningham concludes that ^ 
the building of the city of Pataliputra was actu- 
ally begun in the reign of Ajatasatru, but was 
not finished until the reign of his son, orvgrand- 
son, Udaya, about b.o. 450. The position 
of the city at the junction of the Ganges 
and Eranhemay was formerly supposed to 
refer to the confluence of the Gandak or 
Hiranyavati, which joins the Ganges imme- 
diately opposite Patna. But it has been con- 
clusively shown by Mr. Ravenshaw that the 
Son river formerly joined the Ganges just- 
above the city of Patna, As the Sona, or 
“ golden” river, is also called the Hiranyab- ; 
aha, or the golden, on account of its broad yel- * / 
low sands, its identification with the Eranno^V 
boas is complete both as to name and position. ' 
Strabo and Pliny agree with Arrian in caJK 
ing the people of Palibothra by the name of 
Prasii, which modern writers have unani- 
mously referred to the Sanscrit prachya, or 
“ eastern,” But it seems to General Cunning- ‘ 
ham tliat Prasii is only the Greek form of ^ 
Palasiya or Parasiya, a “ man of Palasa 
or Parasa,” which is an actual and well^J , . 
known name of Magadha, of which Pali^^ 
bothra was th& capital. It obtained this " 
name from the palasa, or Butea frondosk^ 
which still grows as luxuriantly in the provutM i 
as in the time of Hwen Thsang. The commdii 
form of the name is Paras, or when quicil^y 
pronounced Praa, which he takes to be tme 
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i^zginal of the Greek Pi^i« iPhis denval of Bombay a^O^Icmi, Fatatnar ve*- 

a supported by the spelling of the name given sels may be considered the best in India ; as 

5 y Cnrtius, who calls the people Pharrasii, they sail remarkably well, and stow a good cargo. 

vhich is an almost exact transcript of the In- They belong principally to Bombay, merchants 
han name Parasiya. The Praxiakos of Jl^lian and carry on the whole of the coasting-trade 
is only the derivative from Parasar. to that port. They are grab-built : that is, -with 

As Magadha was the scene of liuddha’a early a prow stem, which is the same length as the 
lareer as a religious reformer, it possesses a keel; and the dimensions of the large class are 
grater number of holy places connected w’ith seventy-six feet six inches in length, twenty-one 
>idddhism than any other province of India, feet six inches in breadth, eleven feet nine 
chief places are Biiddha-Gaya, Kukkuta- inches in depth, and about two hundred tons 
i^a, Rajagriha, Kusagarapura, Nalanda, In- burthen. I'liey are planked with teak, upon 
ymilaguha, and the Kapotika monastery — jungic-wood frames ; and are really very liand- 
CunningJuim^s Ancient Geography of some vessels, being put together in the Kuro- 
Tridia^ pp. 452-455. pean manner, with nails, bolts, &c., and their 

;^PATALPOOREE is a remarkable place, most with inch-board, and a 

Mohably once above ground,.bnt on which two ‘ layer oi chunam mixed with cocoa-nut oil and 
nited rivers have deposited their silt and form- damar (country rosin) ; this is a 

el a soil. A cave leads to a spacious square durable substance, and a gi-eat presewa- 
^ipple, about seven feet high, tlic roof j)fwlvicli fjve to the plank gainst worms. SonieoJ the 
is supporlted by thick walls and ranges of pil- smaller cla,ss of tliese vessels, of about sixty 
lars. In its middle is a large lingam of Siva, burthen, are sewed together with coir, as 
jver which water is poured by the pilgrims, other native boats arc. 1 he small class has one, 
Surrounding this presiding deity, are other "'‘th the lattau 

^ and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. = ^he foremast raking forward, for the pur- 
Towards the left, is seen a dead forked tree, po^ of keeping the ponderous yard clear when 
which, with its withered trunk, has stood there lowered. J he yard is slung at 

for several hundi-edyeara. General Cunning- one-third ot its length, the tack of the sail is 
ham’s Archaeological Report, states that, ac- }>fought to the stern-head through a Used 
ebrdiug to Hwen Thsang, Allahabad was block ; and the sheet hauled aft at the side, m 
situated at the confluence of the two rivers, Ibc haul yard is a pendent and teoblc 

but to the west of a large sandy plain. In the I’l"®!'* I?’®*" *lio masthead aft to mi^hiiis ; 
midst-of the city there was a brahminical tern- *^"8 acting as a back-stay for the masts secu- 
ple, to which the presentation of a single piece ! together with about two pairs of slimuds. 

jf money procured as much merit as that of ■ . . 

me thousand pieces elsewhere. Before the prin- W b> the coast, and take hack coir, rice, 
sipal room of the temple there was a large tree cocoa-nuts, copera, oil, timber, sandalwood, 
with wide-spreading branches, which was said ! P®PP®>’* and various articles, the production ol 
to be the dwelling of an anthropojihagous the coast. They arc navigated wi^ «iuc si, 
lemon. The tree waa surrounded ^vith human ^7 caste and other ma lo 

bones, the remains of pilgrims who had sacri- niodans ; and have a crew of ten or twelve men. 
Seed their lives before the temple, — a custom I **wd a tindal, who are good pilots an naiig - 
which had been observed from time imniemo- I ‘ow off the coast from Bombay to Cape Comm in, 
lial. This tree is now situated underground at j generally speaking, honest and trustworthy, 
me side of a pillared court, which w’ould ’ PAT AN, see Nepal. ^ 

^ppjoar to have been open formerly, and which PATANA, Guz. Pisum sativum. 

iis: supposed to be the remains of the temple de- PATANA, see Chandragupta. 

zerib^ by Hwen Thsang. Originally both tree PATANG, Hind. Patanga, Sans. 

ihd temple must have been on the natural PATANGHEE, Singh. Csesalpinia sappan, 

jpround-level, but from the constant accumu- Linn., Boxb., W. ^ A. 

Htion of rubbish they have been gradually PATANGA CHAKKA, or Bukkapu chettu, 
earthed up until tlie whole of the lower por- Tel. Csesalpinia aappan, L. Bukkum wood, 
igon of the temple has disappeared underground. PATANJALA, see Jogior 'Yogi, Vedas, 
16 upper portion has long ago' been removed, Vidya. 

the onl3r access^ to the Akshay Bat now PATANJALA, Sans., from the sage Patan- 
available is. by a flight of steps which leads jali ; which word is made up of pat, to throw 
to a square piljared court-yard. — Tr. down, and anjali, joined hands- This conjijnc- 
6f iffind., Fbl. i, 2?p. 313-317. See Chandra- tion teaches us, that people went before bun 
gupta, India, Inscriptions, Palibotha. * for instruction with joined hands. 

TATALLOO GOTS A, Oomah. Dioscorea. PATANI, a Malaya-Siatnese province on tne 
PATAMAR, a vessel .employed in the coast- opposite coast. " Tlie Oiang-patsni are suppofl- 
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liitj A* ■ ' 

^ by Captain Os|b^n identical^ 

Omag-^lauty or men of the sea. They are 
found hunting in small groups, for their iium- 
bera do not. entitle them to the appellation of 
tribes,, in the neighbourlioocl of British 
colonies, as well as the most secluded and 
barren places in Malayia. They are usually 
foancl cast of the Straits of Malacca, although, 
they reach the western side aometiincs. 
Under fifty different names, they are known 
to tlie inhabitants dl* Siam, Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and the Moluccas, and in all 
cases hear a bad reputation. The best 
description of them is given by Mr. Thomson, 
a gentleman who has written on the archipe- 
lago. With the sarkab, or fish-spear, and the 
parang, or chopper, ais tlieir only implements, 
they eke out a miserable subsistence from the 
stores of the rivers and forests. They neither ; 
dig nor plant, and yet live nearly independent ‘ 
of tlieir fellow-men ; for to them, the staple ! 
(»r life ill the east, rice is a luxury. Tobacco, i 


A-SEYAtA, Bbho. ? 

PATATA, Sp. Potato.. 

PATATE, F*., Ix. Potato. 

PATAYAT BAG, Dm. Fells tigris, Linn, 
PATCHA-ABISE, Tam. Euphorbia th^ 
folia, Idnn,, lioxfi, 

PATCH AK, Hind. Aucklandia costus, 

contif, 

PATCHALAY WOOD, Anolo-Tam. D# 
bergia paniciilata, lioxh.^ W. A, 

PATCH AM, see Jhareja, Kattyawar, Kutcli^ 
PATCHKAPPAH, a hiridoo of the neigl^ 
bourhood of Madius, from whose bequestis^^^i 
schools were founded. ' "y.t 

PATCribyr, M.ir. Leeches. 

PATCH I KALLOO, Tam. Emerald. > 

• PATCMl also Coorvi, Tam., a bird. » 

PATCH LEAVES, Anglo-Hind. Wliife ; 
Horchound. ^0" 

PAl'CHOLTLI, Beng. Pogostemon patchouli; 
Pellet^ also written Patchooly or Pucha-pat, 


i- 


tiloy procure by the barter of fish, and a few | toimd iu every hai^aar almost throughout 
nijirke tables collected from the 1‘orests and coral i i^dbi, and seems to grow abundantly as well 


reels, 'fhe ijersonal appearance ol* these people 
is unprepossessing,- and their deportment lazy 
and slovenly, united to much liltliiness of 
person. — Osboni's Qaedah, pp. 254-250, 259. 

P.VJW.NT IIOEK, see Papuans. 

PA'IWNl LODE, Duk. See Kilioorum. 

P.VTAR MOUxVPATNS also Pat/hnr moun- 
tains. (Central India is a table- 1 and of uii- 
■iiuiil surface, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet 


as on the opposite* shore of tlie Malay Pe- 
ninsula, in province Wellesley, in India, 
and in a perfectly wild state at Piiiang. M. 
dc Plugel found it growing wild near Can- 
ton. The odour of the dried plant is strong 
I find peculiar, and to some persons not agree- 
! able, the dried tojis imported into England 
I are a foot or more in length. In Europe it ia 
principally used for perfumery purpases, it 


Jibove tlie sea, bounded by the Aravalli j being a favorite with the Frencli who import 
iiioniitiiins on the west, and those of tlie ! it largely from Bourbon. TJiey wore led to use 
Viiidliya on the south, siipjwted on the cast j it because, a few years ago, real Indian shawls 
by a lower range in Bumleicund, and slop- | bore an extravagant price, and purchasers did- 
ig gradually on the north-east into the biisin ! tinguished them by the odour of Patchouli, 

‘ ‘ ' I with which they were perfumed, and on disco- ! 

i vering this secret, the French manufactures got 
distinct from the Vindhya to the south, and j into tlic way of importing the plant to perfume 
the Aravalli to the west, and its underlying j articles of their own make and thus palm off / 


irig 

oi‘ 1 lie Ganges. It is a divei*siiicd hut fertile 
tract. 'Phe Patar, or plateau of Central India, 


rock 


IS trap. 


home-spun shawls for real Indian. The Arabs , 


PAT AHA, a river TiearShikarpoor in Bhopal, j use and export it more than any other nationy^^ 

PA'rARE, a wandering tribe of people who Their annual pilgrim ships take up an "im-^'t . 
speak the Tclugu language, some of whom ■ mense quantity of tlie leaf, they use it princir - 
bavc travelled into the Mahratta country pur- j pally for stuffing matrasses and pillows, and ] 
suing their avocation of manufacturers of hand- j assert, that it is very efficacious in preventing 
nulls, from which they are also named “ Chakki | contagion and prolonging life. Tlie character- 
Kurne-walay’* by mahomedans, and are seem- ■ istic smell of Chinese and Indian Ink, is owing 
^'^gly identical with the . Takinkar. Tliey ^ nflnnvhurp nf tliia r-ilntif. on ifa 

a deity wliom they term Satwai, whose 
emblem is suspended around their necks, and 
reaembles the forms woi*shipped as Ilanumantu. 
fhey dwell within the walls, in huts made of 
a fine grass. They marry at all ages ; they 
*lj> not eat the cow or bullock, and they bury 
^11 their dead. 

PATA ROOT, Pata-kc-jur. Hind. Root, of 
acuta.— J5«i. P7*., 219. 

PATA-SIIE Y ALA, Beng. Blyxa octandra. 
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to ail admixture of this plant ou its manufac-;!^ 
ture. Some people put the dry leaves in 
muslin bag, and thus use it as is done wi0^ 
lavender, for .scenting drawers in which linfflfe 
is kept ; and this is the best* way to use 
this odourTike musk, is most agreeable wbeS^ 
very dilute. In India it is used as an ingfe-i| 
dient in the Goorakoo compound of tobacco for ' - 
smoking and also for scenting the hair 6{ 
women. It requires no sort of preparation, 
being simply gathered and dried in the sun : 
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^ mucli '^ying, however, w-^litirtfut in^- 
nuch as it renders the leaf liable to crumble 
io dust in packing and stowing on board. By 
listillation it yields a volatile oil, on which the 
^our and remarkable properties depend. This 
j51 is in common use in India lor imparting the 
peculiar fragrance to clothes : among the supe> 
rilor classes of natives in Pinang it sells at the 
rate of a dollar and a quarter, to a dollar and 
t half, per pekul. In Bengal, some which was 
iirhTOrted from Pinang several years previous 
at 11 Hupecs eight Annas per maund. 
investments have sold at a much lower 

tkte.- 

> PATCH PATTA, Gvz., Hind. White Hore- 


hbund. 

PATCHU, sec T^choo or Lieu-clicu. 
■M^ATEE, Hind. Cyjierus inundatus. 
I^^TEEALAH. At the Lahore Kxhi- 
jiition of 1 864, there were specimens of 
^Id from Karrar on the Markanda river 
in the Amballa district ; from Spiti ; from 
the Beyas near Haripur in Kangra district, 
from Lahaul, from the Jhilam river, from Kas 
Gabhir in the Jhilain district, from Attock and 
Hazara. Gold has been found in large quanti- 
ties between Umballa and Kalkah. In the 
neighbourhood of Patccalali is a small moun- 
tain stream, where gokl is washed for by the 
Sqonjbir or gold-washers. 

PATEE KHOREE, or Patce-Khurce, Beno. 
Saccharum fuscuin. 


PATEE-NEEBOO, Hind. Citrus acida. 

PATEE-PATEE, Benq. Mararita dicho- 
toma. 

PATEL, amongst the Mahrattas the head- 
man of a village. Opinions arc various as to 
the origin and attributes of the patcl, the most 
important personage in village sway, whoso 
pjBSce is by many deemed foreign to the pure 
bindoo system, and to which language even his 
title is deemed alien. But there is no doubt 
that both office and title are of ancient growth, 
and!* even etymological rule proves the patel to 
be head (pati) of the community. The office 
6f patel of Mewar was originally elective ; he 
was primus inter pares,” the constituted attor- 
ney or representative of the commune, and as 
^he medium between the cultivator and the 
government, enjoyed benefits from both. Besides 
nis bapota, and the secrana, or* one-fortieth of 
produce from the ryot, he had a remission 
third or fourth of the rent from such extra 
^nds as ho might cultivate in addition to his 
Ipfctrimony.— RajastJian^ Vol, i, jpp. 494, 
600, 601, 610. See Mangta. 

■ PATELLIDJE, the limpet family of molluscs, 
^ under 

Fam. Xlll. Patellidce. Limpets. 

Genera. Patella. Rock limpet, rec. 100 sp. 
/oMt7, liX) sp. 
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Napallii^r^p^ , 

Scutellina, rsc. 7 sp. 

Acmasa, rec. 20 sp. 

Suh-^enera.' Lepeta, rec. 

Pifidium, rec, 

Gadinia, rec. 8 ep.f easily 1 sp, 
Siphonaria, rec. 30 sp./cwsi7, 3 sp. 

PATELLA, a genus of molluscs erf’ 
family Patellid®. ' 

•PAT ENA, Sing, Grass covered openings 
amounting to millions of acres, in the forests of 
Ceylon, about the middle of the hills, on which 
except the Careya arborea and Emblica offici- 
nalis, trees do not grow. In the lower ranges 
they are covered with tiill lemon-grass, Andro- 
pogoii schoenanthus. Coffee has lately, by the 
use of manures, been planted on them. See 
Patina. 


PATENGA, Tel. Briedelia montana. 

PATEIiA, Hind. Typha elcphaiitina. 

PATERA, a small boat shaped cup, in use, 
in the religious rites of the hindoos, see Arglm’ 

PATERl, Malay. Syn, of Borax. 

PATERNOSTERS, Dur. Beads. 

PATER-NOSTER ERBZE, Geu. Ahrm 
precatorius, Linn, 

PATERIJ or Pata verii or Kappatige, Tkl. 
Tiliacora acuminata, 3lie7\s. — Hook. f. i, 187 

C'Occulus ac. and ji, 44. — Menispermiim 

lycarpum, li. iii, 81 6. 

PAT FANNAS, Mahr, Artocarpus hirsuta, 
La7n. 

PAT IT, Hind. Ciasampelos pareira. 

PATMIA, Hind. Fibre of the Chamaerops 
ritchiana, of which mats, &c., arc made. 

P-^^1 HA. Hordcum hexastichum. 

PAT’HAKA, Sans. He who reads, from 
pat’ll, to read. 

PAT’HAN, Hind. A term employed in 
India, to distinguish the Affghan mahomedans 
and their descendants, most of whom are named 
or styled Khan, Between a.h. 589 and A.ir. 
962, forty Pathan kings ruled in flindustan. 
The average duration of their rule was 
years. Of these, there were five dynasties. 
The names of Patan, Rohilla, Affghan, which 
serve at the present time to designate tlie Aff- 
glian nation, are really those of "so many dis- 
tinct races now confounded in one. The word is 
said to be derived from the Sanscrit Paitna to 
rush. The term is ap^died rather in a loose man- 
ner to all the tribes bordering on the common 
frontiers of India, Persia, and the province of 
Balk, in the ancient province of Paropamisus* 
It is also supposed to be a corruption of the 
Arabic Fathan (a conqueror), or a derivation 
from the Hindustani paithna, to penetra,te (into 
the hostile ranks). It is an honourable term^ 
in Arabia, where “ Khurasani” (a native 
^ Khorassan), .leads men to suspect a Persian, and 
the other generic appellation of the Affgh^ 
tribes, Sulaymani, a descendant from Boloinon> 
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reminds the peoj^Ie of their* praveipfeiS^tilay- 

inani harame !” “ the Aiffghana are ruffians.”, 
patan or Pathan arc names applied rather 
in a loose manner to all the tribes bordering on 
the common frontiers of India, Persia, and the 
province of Balk ; that is to say, the ancient pro- 
vince, of Paropamisus. The people are now found 
ill all parts of Hindostan and the Deccan, mixed 
with the rest of the inhabitants. The greatest 
colony is that founded chiefly by Eusofzyc, at 
no very remote period, in the settlement of the 
Rohillas, whose wars with British India have 
rendered their name so well known in England. 
The Attglians call themselves “ Bin i Israel,” 
or children of Israel, but consider the name of 
“ Yalioodee,” or Jew, as opprobrious, tliey alfirm 
that Nebuchadnezzar, after the destruction ol the 
temple of Jerusalem, removed them to Bameemi 
(the present Cabiil). They were called Atf- 
ghans, after their leader, Affghana, who was 
a son of the uncle of Asof (Solomon’s vizir), 
who was the son of Berkin. This person’s 
pedigree is derived from a collateral branch, | 
iiis own father being unknown, whicli is not at 
all uncommon in the East. They say that j 
they lived as .Jews till Kaleed (who obtained the 
title of (Jaliph,) in the first century of the 
maliotnedan era, called on them to take part in 
the war agfiinst the infidels. For these, services 
the Caliph gave their commander, Kysee, the 
title of Abdoo Uusheed, wliicli moans the son 
of the mighty, and appointed him “ Butan’* 
(an Arabic word.) or head of his tribe (answer- 
ing to a clan in Scotland). It is really from this 
title of Butan that the Affghans were called, 
ill India, Patan. After the campaign under 
Kaleed the Affghans returned to their native 
country, and were governed by a royal race, 
descended from Kyance or Cyrus, till the 
eleventh century, when they were compicrcd 
by Mahomed, a Turkoman prince, who, after 
having first established his power in Ghizuce, 
conquered a gi*eat part of India, and founded 
the A%lian kingdom, which continued till 
Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, founded the 
Mongol empire. The Affghans have never 
migrated in large bodies, but have accompanied 
the inahomcdan rulers of India, all of whom 
have entered IVom Afighanistari and brought 
bodies of the Pathan witli them. Some of 
those have settlcil in many places throughout 
northern India and in some parts of the south, 
some of them in villages, where they own and 
cultivate the soil. They have been in consider- 
able numbers in the native army of British India, 
particularly in the corps of irregular cavalry, 
^tnd in northern India, in the Civil Service 
Government. A few Pathan settlements are 
Ibund in the Punjab and about Delhi. They 
numerous in the upper Doab and Rohil- 
cund, and, all over India, Pathan principalities, 
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jli^hires and fi^ilies were, till latdyVihli^ with > 
All the Pathans to the west of the Indus, as well as 
a few to the east of it, in the north of Haza- 
rah district and west of that of Raw^ 
Pindi speak Pushtu. The Pathan are the 
people of Central Asia who in comparativ^^ . 
recent times have come to reside to any con?*;, 
siderablc extent in India. The Pathan tribd^ Y. 
had advanced into the north-east comer 
Affghaiiistan within comparatively recent hiilP? 
torical times, for the lower valleys of the Kabt 
country were once occupied by liindoo raq 
and the peaks of the Safed Koh, between Jelali^^ > 
bad and Kabul, bear such hindoo names as 
Ram, &c. The term Affglian is hardly knoWn . 
to the people wliom Europeans so designate, foif , 
the tribes have not as yet coalesced into a v 
nation. 1‘hysicaIIy tlie Affglian people 
among the finest on the earth, with a hroac|^, 
robust, ruddy, manly lv>ok, and they are hardy^. 
and bold. They liavc a ]>leasant, frank, simple, ' 
unaffectcHl way. About Kabul, they are fair, 
many with red hair and blue eyes, but some 
of the tribes in the lower and hotter hills and 
valleys near India, have somewhat dark skins. 
The majority are astute, intriguing, ambitious 
and faitlilcss, avaricious, fickle, uncertain and 
crafty, and iu hold unblushing lying a hindoo*^- 
is a mere child to an Ailgluin. They are not* 
trusted as mercenaries. The eastern tribes are 
politically quite independent, and the amir of 
Kabul docs not iireteaid to any authority over 
them. Sucli of them as have come to 
India, have been largely employed and been 
becoming more and more the military re*- 
tainers in the native army, of British India. 
The purer Affghan are quite illjterate. The 
Euzulzye and other tribes in the north are 
comparatively recent conquerors of the nortliern .. 
hills and valleys, where they have mixed with 
a free hindoo jJcople and are fairer than the 
other Atfghan tribes. The government of the 
tribes is a tlemocraey, their representation an4.>:^ 
self-government being by their Jirgah, but,^likef 
most rude i^coplc no man’s nationality extends^: 
beyond his own clan. Mr. Campbell suppos^fl 
them to be Arian and probably of similar ^ 
origin to the Jat. The Affghans in Pesha- 
war and Koliat are British subjects. The 
Gaduu or Jadmi race, on the right bank 
of the Indus where that river issues from th^ 
Himalayas near Torbela, have been supp 
to be 'Rajputs, but they are Pathans who sp 
Pushtoo. Tlie Pathan of India is the descen 
ant of the Affglian soldiers who came into Iti 
with the armies of Timur, Baber, Nadir Sli 
Mahmud and Ahmud Shah, Abdallah, and carv^i 
out principalities or obtained land for themselvecrj, 
and their descendants ; and there are numerous 
individuals of the Aflghan and Baluch tribes, 
large, powcriul, fair men scattered tbroughopit 
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' Who' afliVeUluSod in it i^ 
Idiers, traffickers and chapmen. The Pathan 
atyleshimself by the titular designation ol klian, 
but this is. never permitted at courts, khan being 
; honorific appellations bestowed by 

Ij&dian sovereigns. The term Pathan is also said to 
, be derived from Butan the Arabic for a mast or 
chief of the tribe, a titulary appellation given j 
a leader of the Aiighans under Kalid. ; 
■p^— General Ferrier, p . 5 ; ChatJieM's Hindustan^ j 
jpi 70 ; BurtofCs Piltjriniaye to Mecca^ l^oL i, i 
C* p. 87; RenndVs Memoir^ p. 2;, 
hinsione^s Kinydnm of Cahnl^ p. 350 ; ; 
itjenia's British Empire ia the ‘East, pp. 
J4.. See Affghan, l^crajat, India, Kabul, ; 
.Khyber, Mahoinedariism, Siklis. 

PATHANBKD, Hind. Picrorrhiza kniTooa. j 
; 3 ^;'i..^ATHANI, or Thaiii, a dependency of Siam, i 
:^|^|^th a population of 100,000. i 

PATTIAR, Hind. A big stone, a monument. 
^ Tod says he ivas particularly struck i 
with that of a Chariui bard, to whose memory . 
they had set up a pallia, or tornb-stone, on • 
;i which is his effigy, his lance at rest, and shield i 







PA'lPiH^^SAl^Ar, Hbiililt > Syxbihxses cf: 
tcegioides. ^ ■ 

PATHANKOT, see Kohistan, 

PATHAR, the plateau of Central India. T1 
whole of this tract was under the princes ■ 
Chetore, but the suck of this famed fortress 1 
Alla, and the enormous slaughter of tl^ Gchlote 
had so weakened their authority, that the al 
original Meenas re> 2 ^osscssed tliemselves of a 
their native hills, or leagued with the sid 
ordinate v^issals of Chetore. — 'Pod's. RajastJui\ 
Vol. ii, 7 >. 457. See Achari, Kunawar, Pata 
Sankara. 

PATHOR of Cheiiab, A^jr, Marsdenia royli 

Wliiht. 

PAmOOR-CHOOR, Benu. Hibiscus rest 
sinensis, also ( -oleus aiuboinicus. 

, PATHRAINI, Hind., an iron graver used i 
Multan for tracing j>atterns for gold inlay in 
work, seemingly a curriij)tioii of pittern. 

PA'IMIUR C.3ILJR, Hind. IMectran thus art 
maticus, also Hknu. Coleus amboincus. Lorn 
PATF, liFiNti. Cyperiis immdatus, LimlL 

PA'I'I ALA, runs the east boundary of Balu! 

extended, who most likely fell defending bis | “walpoor. It w'iis formed by a Jat family, c 
tanda. Tliis tract had been gricvoiwly oppress- j religion, who emigrated from tli 

ed- by the banditti who dwelt amuLst the | 18th centurj 

, .ravines of the Bunas, on the western declivity ; ^'1® « »»412 sep m, with a population i 

the plateau. “ Who durst,” said his guide, j l>S8(5,()Op, and a revenue ot Its. 1.10,00,000. 

■. have passed the Pat’har eighteen months ago? PATIKNCK, Runiex patientia, TV. 

the Meeiias would have killed you for the j PATIKANDA, or Manclii kanda, Tki 

, .^cakes you had about you ; now you may carry I Arum (Ainorphopballus) campanulatum, R. 

These green fields would have been j PATELI, Sans. Ihgnonia siiaveolens. 
^shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them;’ PATJiV A, in Ceylon, grass land, for the mo.' 

y but now, though there is no superfluity, there \ part rock, barely covered with a siiporstratui; 
■r » is ‘play for the teeth,’ and we can put our j of soil, but producing long grass, and her 

and there a stunted and thorny bush c 
tree. Inke tlie prairies of America the patina 
are burned off every year. — Bimmond's Die 
8ee Patena. 

PATI-NRBOO, Beno. Common acid linit 
Citrus bergamia. 


turban under our heads at night without the 
fear of missing it in the morning. At one of 
cairns, in the midst of the woi^d, they all 
jjSiUSed for a, second ; it w'as raised over the 
l^^^jMPother of Uie Bhatti thakoor, and each, as he 
f^^ptoed, added a stone to this monumental heap. 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, pp. 659-60. 

V P.^THAR KA PHUL, Hind., a lichen, see 
. pashi. 


^^PA-THA^OU-SHA, Burm., a bast of 
Arracan from -a species of Musa strips seven 
feet in. length ; fine in texture, light coloured: 
formed of several easily diflusible layers : the 
outer layers, rather dense, and compact, and 
V ;;^e inner canoellar. — Royle. 

^r ^PATiil, Burk. The term by which, in 
^Siormah, native born maliomedans are known. 
"" IJPATHI, Hind, of Slialipur, a weight of 
I, equals the shearing of one fleece of a 

PATELIRI MARAM, Tak. Bignonia che- 
lonoideSr Linn. 

PATHLI, Hind. Chamba hills ; Lonicera 
quinquelpcularls. 

. PATHANGA, Hind. Csssalpinia sappan. 

.V'#-. . 4S4i 


FATING, Hind, ofTliibet, dried apriool 
brought from Balti. . 

PATINGA, Tam. Cajsalpinia sappaii. 
PA'J'IPAL, Anar. See Hot-springs. 
PATI PATI, Beng. Maranta dichotoim 
Wall. 

PATI R A, Hind. Typha angustifolia^ « 
TATIS, IIiND. Aconitum heterophyllum. 
PATISCHOROEEIS of Strabo, the Patiskhai 
of the cuneiform inscription, arc the BaklHiai 
of Luristan. 

PAT JOL, Jav. a spade. 

PATK A, Hind. A scarf, a labourers turbar 
PAT-KILI, Beng. Hibiscus rosa-einensii 
PATKEALE. a tree of the western par' 
of Ceylon, a cubic foot of its wood weighs 4 
lbs. and it lasts 40 years. It is used for con 
mon house-building. — Mr. MendiSm 
PAT-KOY,ai 
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li was the rout# followed by, tlie^^Burmans 
in their invasions of Assam and is the means of 
communication between the Singpho tribes on 
the north and south of tbe Patkoy mountains. 

PATKURU, Hind. Roylea elegans. 

PATNA, a revenue district of l^ngal formed 
out of tlie ancient Bahar. Patna town is on the 
right bank of the Ganges in Bahar pro- 
vince. The folloAving pergunnahs of Patua, 
were transferred by the British to tlie rajah * 
of Najpore, on the 24th August 1 806, viz., i 
Patna : Khaas Patna ; Nawagurh ; Ghu- 
rocland ; Tonageer ; Borasambro. To the ex- 
treme west of Nepaul, lies Almorah, a hill 
station, wrested from the Nepaulese in the wars 
of 181‘5-16; to the extreme east is Darjeling, j 
another hill station, used by the supreme Gov- j 
ernment of India as a sanatarium for invalids. 
The principal British cities and military stations 
which border on the Nepaul territory along the j 
line of the Ganges, are, Berhamporc (contiguous ; 


PAi%RAJ, a Pujftri 

w.E. : 

PATRANG, Hind. A silk dress. 

PATRAS, — Mirabilis jalapa. 

PATRAWAL.\ DAMA, Hind. Solanuj^ 
gracilipes. 4 

PATRI, Hind. A neck chain of silk, carry'^ 
ing amulets. ■ 

PATRI, Hind. A hone ; also a little iroit 
wedge or plate. • 

PA1'R-I-ATISH, Hind., Pbrr. Flint. . 

PATRI S, Hind. Aeon i turn heterophylluibf; 
Ilaiza-ka pattar. Hind. Kalanchoe varians. MLt 
pattar. Hind. Machilus odoratissimus. Til pair 
tar. Hind. Acer creticum, and A. cultratumV . 

PATRISIA, see Flacourtiacese. 

PATSA HAI, Tbt,. Emerald. 

1*A1'SA-KAYA, Tbl. Citrulius colocynthisy 
Shreed, 

PATSAN, Hind, of Delhi, &c., the Sanky,- 
kra, Hibiscus cannabinus. 


to the Morung district), Monghyr, Patna, Dina- 
pore, Ghazeepore, Benares, Allahabad, Gawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Futtighiir, and Bareilly ; the 
last named town lying opposite to a Nepaulese 
fort called Doti, and a few miles from the hill 
station of Almorah. Vaisali, is to the north 
of Patna . — AitehisovCs Treaties^ 'p* 100. See 
Chandragupta, Hindoo, Inscriptions, Khutri, 
Megasthenes, Topes. 

PATNA, a river of Panna. 

PATNIA, SCO Krishna. 

PATOLASAMU, or Adavipotla, Tel. Tri- 
chosanthescucumerina, L,, Br,y 531. Roxburgh 
applies the same to T. dioica and in Bengal 
both have the same name. The word is Sans, 
and probably hence the Telugu word Potla. 

PATONGA, Can., Sans. Csesalpinia sappan. 

PATONWA, Urta., a species of Gardenia, 
a'tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
20 feet, circumference L, foot and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 5 
feet. Used chiefly for firewood being tolerably 
common. The fruit thrown into a pond of 
water kills all the fish in it and is iLsed for that 
purpose by the key out or fishermen. This 
inode of catching fish is designated “ Macho 
Mohneebaro.’^ The fruit is said to be poison- 
nns, but the seeds are used medicinally for 
fever . — CapU Macdonald, 

PATOO or Asta, is a bast from Beerbhoom, 
is like the Putwa from Bhagulpore. — Boyle, 

PATOR, see Cocoa-nut. 

PATPATI CHENCHKA, 

PATPATULA, Hind. Oreoseris lanugi- 
nosa, Ban patrak. Hind., is Saxifraga ligulatsi. 

PATRA, Sans, Cicer arietinum. 

PATRA, Hind^ Cinnamomum albiflorum. 

PATRA, see Argha, Patera. 

PATRA, Hind. The Kataya or wire draw- 
ers work bench. 


! PATSHAING, Bursc. A drum-harmonicum, 
I a musical instrument used in Burmah. It 
! consists of a circular tub-like frame about thirty 
I inches high and four feet six inches in dia^ne^ 
j ter. This frame is formed of separate wooden 
j staves fancifully carved, and fitting by tenon 
j into a hook. — Yule, 

PATSHl-MAN, Tbl. Conocarpus acuminata. 

PATSUM, Hind. Helicteres isora. 
PATSU-PULA-GUNTA-GALI-JERU, Tbl. 
Wedelia calendulacea, Less, 

PATTA, also Pat or Pattr, Hind. Any leaf, 
the leaf of the dwarf palm, Chamserops. 

I PATTA, Malbal. Bark, 
j PATTAH, Hind. A lease of land : in India, 
under British rule, are three land tenures one 
known as the Zemindari or permanent settlement 
made in 1792 by Lord Cornwallis, of Bengal 
proper, and since then extended to Behar and 
Orissa. The lands are divided amongst land^ 
lords who pay a quit rent to Government^ 
which in Bengal has been definitely settled^ 
Something similar has been proposed* for 
Oudh as the Talukdari. The Ryotwari tenu^ 
in Madras, established by Sir T. Munro, undec 
which the cultivators are the owners of the soil 
and pay direct • to Government. A modifica- 
tion of this has been introduced into Bombay. 

The Pattadari tenure was established bw 
Mr. R. Martins Bird in the N. W. Provinces 
and it has since been extended to the PunjaiP 
In this. Government deal direct with yilla^ 
communities who arc jointly responsible for iS(A 
assessment. ^ 

In Bombay and Madras, Government tta^j 
sacts its revenue buisiness direct wiih the ciil<^ 
tivating ryot or fkrmer, who is regarded as die 
feuer or proprietor paying a feu duty, and so 
long as that is paid he cannot be dispossessed. 
Neither in Bombay nor Madras is there any 
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^ middleaiiam &6engCd,hp^¥«^rer^4iheBr^ took 
' up the Zemindar "system, who, under mahome- 
: dan rule, had been partly a rent collector and 
partly a landed proprietor, and elected him to 
be owner to the exclusion, in many cases, of the 
rights of the cultivators. Subsequently the 
Government to the exclusion of the real owner 
elected the tenant or the village coinniuiiity. 
, In Bengal and Oudh, the land-tax is still 
levied on estates, in Northern India on villages 
and proprietary holdings. But, in Madras, on 
J^dividual fields. In Bombay, however, the 
taxes levied on the blocks of 10 or 12 acres 
a<^rds to the convenience of the occupiers 
' an^ they are tenants for 30 yeai-s. In 
:.^pper-plate grants dug from the ruins of 
|phe ancient Oojein (presented to the Iloyal 
>!>Ad!4^tic Society,) the prince’s patents (putta) 
^ -conferring gifts are addressed to the Patta-cila 
■^^d ryots. Colonel Tod never heai*d an etymology 
6f the former word, but imagined it be from 
patta 'grant,* pr ‘patent,’ and cila, Avhich 
means a nail, or sharp instrument ; metaphori- 
cally, that which binds or unites these patents ; 

. all, however, having pati, or chief, as the bcisis. 
Tod^s HajastJianj Vol. i, pjp. 500-501 ; Trans- 
actions of Ihe Asiatic Society » 

% PATTA DEL, Cyngu. Artocarpus, sp. See 
'Ceylon. 

PATTAII, Hixd. Gold ribbon, broader than 
gotah. 

PATTAI ''MARAM. Mimosa hexandrus, 
^ JBoab., W. Ic, 

, PATTA-ISTRI, is the first lawful wife of 
a king. 

PATIAKARI, Sans. Euphorbia ncriifolia. 
E. nivulia, Buch.^ W. Ic, 

PATTAL, Hind. Plates made of leaves by 
the Dosali ^te. 

PATTALA, an ancient town in Sind. It is 
^i^llnpossible to fix the exact site of Pattala, be- 
^ause there are properly two deltas, a superior, 
>»attd an inferior one ; exclusive of the many 
‘islands formed by the Indus, when it approaches 
sea. Tatta is near the head of the inferior 
;wlta, and the ancient accounts mention only 
one. great delta, having Pattala at the upper 
angle of it. In Ptolemy’s map (Asim, Tab. xx.) 
Pattala is plkced very far below the place where 
the Indus begins to separate into branches. 

t attala (Tattah) and the delta itself are now 
oked for with uncertainty, also the “ Btirbari- 
^cum emporium,” of the “ Periplus .” — BenneHs 
T Memoir^ p, 179 ; Postan^s Personal Ohserva- 
:i|j5ons, p. 117- 

|| " PATTAM, Tam- A gold frontlet ornament 
^ worn by hindeo women. 

PATTANA, Pattan, Patnam, Saks., Tam., 
Tbl. a town. 

PATTANO, Dux. Csesalpinia sappon, Linn. 

' Itoxb . ; W* and A* 


pATTaTtciis.;:;^ 

PATT.4lfef Hindi. A paper kiie, pattang- 
bazi, flying kites, pattang saz, a kite maker 
PATTANGA CHAKKA, Tbd. C^salpikia 
sappan, Limi,^ Rocch,^ W, and A, 

PATTANGAY, Hind. Caesalpinia sappan, 
Linn.^ lioxh., W, and A. 

PATTAN-SOMNA ril, is 29 miles N. W.of 
Diu, in lat. 20° 53' N. and long. 70° 35'. See 
Sonmatli. 

PATTAR-KA-TEL, Hind. Petroleum. 

PATTARU, Tkl. Tribulus lanuginosus. 

PATTA TAMARA, Maleal. Macaranca 
indica, IL W. 

PATTAYA, Can. Bark. 

PATTIIARMAN, Jh. CalUcarpa incana, 
B.oxh. 

PATTI I RA^ Hind. Miilcolmia strigosa. 

PATTK, Hind. Leaves, see Olay. 

PATTKEL ? an article of jewellery. 

PATTENGI CHUCK A, Csesalpinia sappan. 

PATTENS, Arab. Kulkal, worn in all 
eastern countries. 

PATTEOON, Dux. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

PATTERI : also piger, M.\l. Borax. 

P^yj’TEUN or Ftun, Dux., Hind. Eiiphor- 
bia nivulia, Buch,^ W. le, 

PATTI, I'el. Gossypium herbaceum, L. 

PATTI or Chinapati, in the eastern Panjab, 
residence of Chinese hostages in time ot* 
Kanishka. 

PATTI ALA, its Maharajah aided with sup- 
plies in the revolt of 1857 when before Delhi. 
He was elected a member of the Viceroy’s 
council and j^roposed a bill prohibiting the 
killing of cows. 

PATTICARAMU, Tel. Alum. 

PATTI KASHMIRI, Hind. Rhododendron 
campanulatum . 

Sitawur patti, is Asjmragus punjaheusis. 

Gillar pattr, is Lammaria, sp. 

Tarar pattr, is Dioscorea deltoidea. 

Til xmttra, is Marlea begonifolia. 

Tre pattra, is Trifolium pratense. 

Tri pattra, is Marsilea quadrifolia. 

PATTI KARPASAMU, Tel. Gossypium 
indicum, Lam. 

PATTI VAYNGU, Mal., one of the inferior 
sorts of jungle-wood : of little use or value. — 
Edye^ M. ^ C. 

PATTRA, Sans. Aristolochia bracteata, 
lietz., Rocch. 

PATTRA, Hind., of Muzafiargarh, palm leaf 
fibre. 

PATTUNGA CUTTAY or Vattunga cuttay, 
Tam. Cassalpinia sappan wood, used for dying 
cotton, cloth, mats, &c., of a bright red colour. 
The dye is fixed by means of the Chebulic nyro- 
balan and alum. — Ains. Med. Med.y p* 204- 

PATTUNGH, Tam. Caesalpijua sappan, 
Linn.^ Boxh.^ W. and A. 

PATTU TIGE or sark^ Tn. Nie- 
buhria ohloDgifolia, 
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PATTU, HnSfD-V white woollen eloth. . A dined towards the ihnsicians. 
blanket or wrapper made of pattu, a breadth are in some dealing or opening in the forest ; 
of woollen cloth sewn together. are small with about 6 or 8 families in poor and 

Pattu absliar. Hind. Striped woollen doth, mean thatched huts of wattle and dab, ea<^ • 
Pattu diet, woollen , doth stamped with a family in its own dwelling. They have iW; 
woollen pattern. lands, but sometimes assist in the cultivation of 

Pattu-dahzang, doth made at Dahzang near the neighbourhood. Their avocations are 
Ghazni. chiefly those of the chase, using the bow and 

Pattu-foduk, a Ladakh woollen fabric. arrow and dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not ’ 

Pattu ramnagri, tlie pattu fabric made at unfrequently snakes, of the flesh of which/ 
Usimnagar. especially that of the Python molurus, they 

PAT17, Hind. See Asta, Patoo. are very fond. Except the cow, they are< . 

PATU, see Veddha. omniverous. Their usual food is insipid and 

PATUAH, or Juanga, a forest race in- nauseoas roots (tunga, kurba and panialu,) a^d ' 
liabiting the Tributary Mahals, to the south seeds of the jungle passes. They aU caU 
of Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered in the ^bcmselves pudhan, and have no system of caste. 
JIahals or Killahs of Keonjur, Pal Leyra, (30 If they have any worship, it is one inspired by ^i 
villages,) Dhekcnal (6 villages,) and Hiudolc » “esire to avert evil ; they, however, deny that 
G villages. In Dhekenal alone their numbers worship any deity or have any image, but 
are stated at 1,005 persons. The stature of the W homage to nameless spirits who inhabit 

men does not exceed 6 feet 2 inches and in the woods and mountains, and make offering 

women 4 feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 inches. Their f ^ goat or nee or spirits to the genus 

forms are slight with little muscular develope- ^oci. In the month bysakh, they offer libations , 
ment, and physique weak. Their face is shorter Jo the manes of tlieir deceased ancestors. They 
and broader than that of the Uriah, nose is bury their dead. Mai-riages are arranged by , 
flat and nostril wide. Their colour is not darker the parents and are scenes ol revelling and 
than the Uriah peasant. The men are not hand* drunkenness. ,^uoy Mherc to one wife unless 
some, but the women arc repulsively ugly. The she prove unfruitful ; like many hmdoos, they 
men dress like the peasantry of the neighbour* ^ot pronounce their wives Aames. Their 
hood, but all the covering of the women con* IS'Uguage is not similar to Una. They are 
sista of two bunches of twigs with their leaves P^i’baps only an offshoot from some of the 
attached, one before and one behind, which are races occupying the mountainous region 

changed daily, kept in their position by a strip to the shores of the Bay of 

of bark or a string of glazed earthenware Bengal. 1 he Kiirambar women of the Wy^ 
beads passed twenty or thirty times round the Chenchur of Mc^ulipatam and Gun* 

waist and over the stems of the twigs,' hence f ^ costume, 

the name of the tribe, Patuah, literally people of Holier, a degraded race pear Manga^ 

the leaf, hut they call themselves Juanga. The to have worn the same but have 

women also wear necklaces of the same kind of » cloth in ftont.^Mr Samwdls, tn Sen. 
beads, and their hair is gathered together in a Joxir, No, iv, of 18a6. , . 

knot at the back of the head fastened by a PATU-GALI-GITSA, Tel. Crotalariaretusa/^:v 

string with a silver or brass button at each end PATULEE, Beno. Bignonia suaveolons, 

of it. The women wear no blanket or cover- Roxh, 

Ing at night hut sleep between two fires. Their PATUN CITY occupies a rising spot of ; 
traditions are to the effect that they were for- ground, situated about two miles S. by E, o£^2 
tnerly vain of line dress and were wont to lay Khatmandoo, and close to the confluence 
Jtside their good clothes to prevent them being the Munnohra, Tookcha, and Bhagurutty rivers, 
soiled, and wear such leaves when attending to The figure ascribed to it, is that of the Chucro^ 
Ibe cleaning of the cow-house or other duty, or wheel of Narain. Patun is called Yellodaise 
^hen one day, a Thakurani or according to by the Newart ; and it is likewise occasionally 
Sita, appeared and commanded them as distinguished from Deo Patun, by the appella*^f 
^ punishment for their vanity always to wear tions of Lallit-Patun and Lall-Patun. It is 
such leaves. Dr. Shortt mentions that the legend neater town than Khatmandoo. ^ 

^ Killah is that a Rishi commanded them to PATUNGH, Ta.m. Gscsalpinia sappan, Zmn; > 
the leaves. They believe that if they PATUREA, a river of Kotah. -i:?* 1 

delated these commands they would be devour- PATWA, Hind. The red juicy calyx 

tigei*8. Women dance in a circle to the Hibisens subdariffa used for making jelly, '■% 
Jtoiso of.a. large drum beaten' hy the men, mov-; PATWA MAWAL, also Ada, Tel.' BaiiU- • 
^ round and r-ouxid in the same measured step, nm racemosa. See Maljhim. 

^caaionally advancing towards ihe muidoians PATWARI, Bind. A village accounts^ity 
^ retreating, butikeeping the body in- responsible' for keeping the accounts of the vi|;«* 
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-iage, noticing chapges in. the list of proprietors, 
Mid accounting between the head man or 1am- 
berdar and the proprietors for the share of 
•revenue paid by each. 

> PATTY, and Pajel, or short and pointed 
headed, and Wallampory, the right-hand 
chanks. Bertolacci mentions, as a pecu- 
liarity observed by the Ceylon fishermen, that 
all shells found to the northward of a lino 
. drawn from a point about midway from Manaar 
to the opposite coast of India arc of the kind 
called “patty,” and are distinguished by a 
short flat head, and all those found to the 
sotllthward of that line are of the kind called 
“ pajel,” and are known from having a longer 
'“ and more pointed head than the former. 

^ The “ Wallampory or ‘ right-hand chanks,’ are 
/ found of both kinds.” 

PAUCin MANU, or Pauchinon, Tkl. Ano- 
geissus acuminatus, Wall. Conocarpus acumi- 
nata. 

, PAUCHONTEE, or Indian guttatree, Ison- 
andra acuminata, Lindl.^ interesting in an econo- 
mical point of view, is common in the densely 
crowded tracts of Coorg, abounding at the foot of 
the ghats N. E. of Trevandrum, the eastern 
part of Wynaad, Anamally mountains, and 
Cochin territories,* from lat. 8° 30' to lat. 10® 
80', and at an elevation of 2,500 feet to 3,000 
fefet above the level of the sea. It attains a 
height of 80 to 100 feet, and a diameter of 
2 to 4 feet, and it rises up to a great height 
without giving off any branches. It is the 
Pauley tree of WynaOd, and the Pauchontee 
tree of Cochin ; it belongs to the natural order 
Sapotaceac, and has a close affinity to the gutta- 
percha tree of the Malayan peninsula. It 

f ields a milky juice which concretes, and is 
rittle at an ordinary temperature. It softens 
' by the heat of the hand and mouth, and may 
be moulded between the fingers. It readily 
melts by the application of heat, and becomes 
very sticky. This stickiness is gradually des- 
troyed by contact with water. It forms a 
paste with coal-tar, naptha, and oil of turpen- 
tbie. The substance has excellent insulating 
powers, and may be used successfully for coat- 
, ing the wires of telegraphs. It is probable that 
at present several thousands of these trees fall 
annually under the axe of the wood-cutter, as 
the .Government forests in Wynaad give way 
to the extension of coffee-planting, and the pri- 
r .vate forests in Malabar to raggi cultivation. 

In 1855, General Cullen forwarded a drawing 
, and description of it. The wood of the Pauch- 
is in gravity not less than 55 lbs. the 
cubic foot, and a bar of one inch square, with 18 
inches clear of the supports, at each end, broke 
^ with a long fibrous fracture, after a weight of 
^ 440 lbs. had been imposed : — though not till 

this weight had for some minutes been suspend- 


ed from the bar. This tenacity, is as high if 
not higher than that of teak. A tree when 
tapped, two taps at every three feet, from the 
base to sixty feet high, or 40 taps in all 
yielded in twelve hours about eight pints or 
pounds of the sap. The exudation from the 
trunk has some resemblance to the gutta- 
percha of commerce. According to General 
Cullen, in 5 or 0 hours upwards of 1 ;] lbs. was 
collected from 4 or 5 incisions in one tree. 

The tree abounds in the Cochin Sircar terri- 
tory and on the cardamum table-lands of Tra- 
vancore, and at the Pool on tlie summit of the 
ghauts above Chocuraputtec, it appears to be 
common in all the forest tracts at all within 
the influence of the S. W. rains. — ItepoH of 
the Madrae Museum of 1850. 

PAUDY PAVEL of llort, Mal. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

* PAUJALIN, Javan. Katan. 

PAUK-BAN, liuRM. Agati grandiflora, 
Desv,^ W. 4" A. 

PAULASTYA, see Kuvera. 

PAULLINIA ASTATICA, Linn. 8yn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Pers. 

PAULOWNIA IMPERTALIS. 

Tung, OiiiN. I Toh-tung, C’hin. 

A tree of China, furnishing an excellent tim- 
ber, much prized for musical instruments. The 
large cordate-leaves are used as a w'ash for sores 
and to strengthen the hair wlien turning grey. 
Bark vermifuge and diuretic. — Smith. 

PAUMBEN, in lat. 9® 17' N., long. 79® 14' 
E., is a small town on the western end of the 
island of Ramisseram. 'The Paumben Channel 
is betwixt Ilindoostan and Ceylon. Operations 
for the widening of it, were undertaken by 
Col. Monteath and described in Mad. Lit. 
Trans., Vol. vi, 3. Tlie Paumben channel is 
between the islands of Ramisseram and Manaar. 
These two almost connect Ceylon and the Con- 
tinent and form what is known as Adam’s 
Bridge at tlie head of the Gulf of Manaar. By 
a long continued scries of operations from 1836 
to 1850, this channel was deepened by the 
Madras Government to thirteen feet of water. 
Sec Ramisseram, Adam’s bridge. 

PAUNA-THA, Burm. Laurus nitida. 

PAUNCHA-TIGA, Tel. Cassyta filiformis. 

PAUNCIIE, IIisD. WooUon leggings made 
by women in Kulu. 

PAUNI, Hind. A kind of cotton cloth, also 
a cullender or straining-ladle. 

PAUNDA, Hind. Sacchai'um officinarum. 

PAUNDRA VARDDHANA,or Pubna. 

PAUNDU, a dynasty of IndraprashAa or 
Delhi. It was continued from the line ot 
Puru of the Chandravansa or Lunar line, an® 
collateral with the Magadha princes, descenmng 
from Jarasandha: Colonel Tod makes 
dynasties of the Indraprashtba sovereigns! 
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last king of the fourth dynasty being Rajpala, 
who invaded Kemaon, and was killed by Sak- 
wanti, who seized on Indraprashtha, whence he 
was expelled by Vikramaditya, Major Cunning- 
ham mentions that in the year 60 b.c., Delhi 
taken by Sakaditya or Sakwanti : b.c. 57, was 
retaken" by Vikramaditya Sakari. — Thomas^ 
Primtep, VoL ii, See Pandu. l*at. 

PAIJPOY, Maleal. Carica papaya. 
PAUSKA, a shrub; wood used as fuel, and 
the leaves as fodder for cattle. — Commr^ Jallr. 
Divn. 

PAUSSIDiE, a family of insects, comprising 
the genera, 

Coraptcrus, Swed, Westermnnni, We»t, 

Pleuropterns. WesL Paussus, Linn, 

PAPS8 US JKRDAN1,//o/mj. A native of 
the East Indies. Length three lines. Mr. 
Westwood mentions that there were then sixty- 
two known species, a great porthni of which 
belong to. the East Indies. They frequent ant- 
nests. 

Merismoderus hcnsoiii, West, Cawni>orc, 
Saharunpore. Jjength 3 lines. 

PAUT, Beno. Corchoriis olitorius. See 
Dliunclioc. 

PAVA-KAI, Tam:. Mornordica charantia, L. 
PAVAJ^APULA, Tam. Melaiithesa rham- 
noiclcs, liftz, 

PAVALUM, Tam. Coral. 

PAVANA, is the hiudoo god of the winds, 
and is by some represented sitting on a deer, 
lu)l(ling in bis hand a liook for guiding the ele- 
[thant, — Coles Myth, Hind, p, 1.1 1. See Ha- 
iniiiiaii, Jain, Pandu, Polyandry, Itama, Sa- 
raswati, Vaban. 

PAVA1TY-KAI, Tam. Pavetta indica. 
PAVAY-KAT, Tam. Mornordica charantia. 
PAVEL, M a LEAL. INfomordica cluirantia. 
1\VVETTA ? Tam. Pavetta tomeutosa. 
PAVETTA, a genus of plants of w'hich 
Wiglit names in leones, Pavetta brcvillora, 
hrunonis, Tndica, Rothiana. 

l^WETfA ALBA, Vahl,, syn of Pavetta 

indica, Linn, 

^ PAVETTA INDICA, Linn, ; W, ^ A, 
Bivettaalba, VahL Ixora pavetta, Hoxh.y 

Uora paniculata, Lam. Rheede, 

Kukura chum, Bkxo. T’avatti marara, 'J’am. 

jvakra, ' I’apatta chettu, Tel. 

Maliii motlii, Malkal. Xiine papata, „ 

J^Jippana, Sans. I’apata: ToJla iiapata, „ 

‘avetta, SiNoii. . 

The Fruit, 

ivatty kai, Tam. | Paputta kaia, Tel. 

All o^tiamental shrub 4 or 5 feet high wdth 
'diiteflowei'S, timber very small. The berries are 
not very palatable. In Ceylon, very abimdant up 
^ an elevation of 3,000 feet. var. Ambaga- 

’fnowa district. 7 var. Common at an elevation 
•‘ijOOO to 4,000 feet, a third var. occurs at 
tlatticaloa.— itr. E. J. R, ; Ainslie, p. 243 ; 
Enum. FI. ZeyU ii, p. 155. 
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PAVIA IMDIOA, 

PAVETTA TOMENTOSA, found at Tavoy, 
flowers resembling a white ixora.— Afoson. 

PAVETTA VER, Malbal, root of Pavetta 
indica. 

PAVETTA WIGIITIAN A, Wall. Syn. of 
Stylocorync webera, A. Midi, 

PAVIA, a small division of the natural order 
iEsculaceao, differing from JKsculus in little 
except its conversing petal and spineless fruit. 
It consists of small trees of bushes with yellow 
or red flowers, inhabiting North America, 
where they are called Buck’s-Eyc Chesnuta. 
They arc often cultivated in shrubberies under 
the name of the Yellow or Scarlet Plonie- 
Chesnut. Two species, P. indica and P. pun- 
duana, have iilso been in the colder parts of 
India. 

PAVIA INDICA, Wall, 

Indian Horae- Cliosnut, Eno. 

Ban-akhrot, Tanj. Kan or knor, Pass. 

Hano, „ Kaniir, „ 

Hanudan, „ Torja#;a, Pushtu. 

Gugii, Chknah. .laiiz inakknddam, 

Gun, guah ; jiuih, Kulu, Himalayan Horso 
Pu of Kanawar, Ghosnut, Eno. 

This fine picturesque tree grows in most of 
the higher hills, Cis and Trans-Indus, at from 
4,000 to 9,000 feet, is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation 
of 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and attains girths up to 
10 and 15 feet. The wood is light coloured 
and easily worked but is not much valued, 
being used for ordinary building purposes, pack- 
ing cases, water troughs, tea boxes, rough 
pattern making. Some of the Tibetan drink- 
ing cups are made from it. Seeds eaten in 
time of scarcity. 'I’lie Indian horse chesnut 
is a lofty and not less ornamental tree than 
the common horse chesnut, abundant in Kulu 
and other parts of the hills, from 6,000 to 8,000 
and 9,000 feet ; and is found on the mountains 
at elevations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, in 
Kemaon, Gurhwal and Sirmorc, also near the 
sources of the Ganges and in Kanawur. The 
seed contains a large proportion of fecula, and 
tliough combined with some hitter principle, 
is eaten in the Himalaya. The root called 
Jauzmukaddar bankhor, is used for horses in 
cholic, and is recommended .as an external 
application in rheumatism. The wood is white 
and soft, sometimes used for furniture, and 
turns well in the lathe. It is a beautiful tree, 
yielding a grateful sliadc ; the seeds arc eaten 
by the hill people in times of scarcity but 
require long maceration in water first, as thqr 
are very acrKL Grows to a very great size 
and strength ; wood soft and strong, of a 
white colour, veined, fine grained ; polishes 
well; used for buihhng and cabinet-making 
purposes. — Iloyle^s^ III, Him. Bot.^ 136 L 
PowelVs Handhoolc^ Vbl. i, jj. 330 ; Balfour^ 
p. 185 ; Commr. Jidlmidur Bivismi ; JDr. J. 
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rAVO MOTIOUS. . PATTAm ^ ^ 


V i>. Stewart j Dr. Cleghom^s Panjah Pejiort^ 

. pp. 32, 04. 

PAVILA KURA, Tel. Portulaca meri- 
diana, L. — B. ii. 463 — W and A. 1108. lioxb. 
iii, 47, applies the name Pavila to a sp. of Ruellia 
or more properly Lepidagathis. 

PAVITRA, Sans. Zonar. 

PAVO CRISTATUS, Linn. Peacock. 


Mab-ja, 

Bhot. 

Faon, 

Fr 

Pfau, 

Guu. 

Taon, Taos, 

Gu. 

Mohr, mor, 

Hind. 

Manjur 

» 


I'livon, pavono It. 

l*avo, I*at. 

Mong-yun", Lkp. 

Psivon, Si». 

Myloo, Tam. 

Nimili, Tki.. 


^The head is surmounted by an aigrette of 24 
upright feathers. In the male the tail-coverts 
consist of feathers with loose barbs and of un- 
equal size, the upper one shortest, each ter- 
minated by numerous eyes or circlets of a 
metallic iridescent brilliancy ; these the bird 
has the power of erecting into a circle or wheel, 
which presents, when the sun shines on it, an 
object of dazzling splendour. The female has 
the aigrette, hut has not tlic splendid ornament 
with which the male is gifted; her colours 
generally arc sombre. This species is spread 
over India, it is readily domesticated, and 
many hindoo temples have considerable flocks 
of them. The bird as domesticated in Europe, 
is identical with the wild bird of India. Col. 
Williamson, in his account of peacock-shooting, 
states that he had seen about the passes in the 
Jungletery district surprising quantities of wild 
pea-fowls. Whole woods were covered with 
their beautiful plumage, to which the rising sun 
imparted additional brilliancy. ‘ I speak within 
bounds,’ continues Colonel Williamson, when 
I assert that there could not be less than twelve 
or fifteen hundred pea-fowls, of various sizes, 
within sight of the spot where I stood for 
near an hour.” — Enq. Cyc. See Pecock. 

PAVO JAPONENSIS, Aldrov. 


P. Javanicus, Horsfield. 

Prevailing tints blue and green, varying 
intensity and mutually changing into each 
other according as the light falls more or 
leas directly upon them. In size and pro- 
portions the two species are nearly similar, but 
the crest of P. javanicus is twice as long 
as that of P. cristatus, and the feathers of 
which it is composed are regularly barbed 
from the base upwards in the adult bird, 
and of equal breadth throughout. Head and 
crest interchangeably blue and green. — Jerdon. 
PAVO MUTICUS, L. 

P. assamicus, McLellaM. 

Is found in all the countries from Assam 
through Burmah to Malacca, and the islands. 
It has spurs, its crest is composed of about ten 
or more slender barked feathers. It has more 
green and gold and less blue in its plfimage 
tiian P. cristatus . — Jerdon Birds of India. 
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PAVONIA ODORATA, WiUd. 

Pavonia sidoides, Horn. D.C. 

Hibiscus odoratus, J^b. 

„ chitlbenda, 

Bulla, Saks. Mutopolaglium Tvr 

PcrJimutie pu, Tam. Chitti bendu, 

Krra kati, Tbl. , Muttava-pul^cam, 

Major Moor alludes to this flower in his 
Hindoo Pantheon, under the name of 
Bela, and which he erroneously supposes 
to be that of a species of Jasamine. It is 
a most delightful smelling flower, and is one of 
those with which the arrows of Kama, the god 
of lore, are said to he tipped. — Ains. Mat. 
Med.^ p. 163 ; Moor^ Pantheon^ p. 450. See 
Kama. 

PAVONIAZEYLANICA,Uav.,Bo.v6., A. 

Hibiscus zoylanicus, Zmn., lioxh. 
Sitramuti, Tam. | Tsinna mutapolgum, Tel. 

Grows in southern India and is used in in- 
fusion, in fevers. 

PAVONIA SIDOIDES, Horn. D.C. Syn. 
of Pavonia odorata, WilUl. 

PAVONIN^E, or peafowl, a sub-family, of 
the Phasianidae, includes 


Pavo cristatus, L. 

„ jax)ancn8i8, Bennett. 

„ niiiticiis, Linn. 

Polyploctron tibetanum, Tmvni. 

„ lineatum, Ilardw. 

„ hicalcaratum, Z. 

„ napoleonls, Massena. 

„ emphanum, Temm. 

„ chalcuriis, „ 

Argusanus giganteus, „ 

PAVO or Puvarasa marum, Tam. Tlies- 
pesia populneus. 

PAW A or Padraona, an ancient city on 
the Gandak river. See Topes. 

PAWANG. The Rev. P. Favre, Apostolic 
Missionary of Malacca, mentions that the 
Pawang are priests, teacliers, physicians, 
and sorcerers. Under any of these titles 
they have not much to do amongst the 
members of their own nation ; many of them 
do not believe that the Pawang have any super- 
natural powers as sorcerers or as priests, nor do 
they attribute any efficacy to the acts they per- 
form under these two titles. The functions of 
priests amongst them consist only in perform- 
ing some superstitious practices as tliey have no 
true and real worship. Amongst the Malays 
their skill is much in honour, and their persons 
objects both of veneration and of fear. The 
Malays have a firm faith in the efficacy 
of the supplications of the Pawangs, and 
an extraordinary dread of their supposed super- 
natural power. The Malays imagine that 
they are endowed with the power of curing 
every kind of sickness, and of killing an enemy 
however distant he may be, by the force ot 
spells ; and with the gift of discpvering. mines 
and hidden treasures. It is not\uncoininon to 
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PEA. 


$ec Malay men and women, at the sight of a 
Pawang, throw themselves on the ground 
before him.— ^owrw. Ind. Arch.^ VbL iii, iVb. 2 
/feA. 1849, p. 156. 

PAWAIfNE, Hind. Clematis nepalensis ; 
Q\sd Boucerosia aucheri. 

PAWIN, see Kafhi. 

PAWNEE TRIBE, see Hindoo. 

PAY A, Nbpaibbb. Puddiem tree. 

PAY A, see Semang. 

PAYANI, Madeal. Vateria indica. 

PAYASA, in brahmaniam, sacred food, con- 
sisting of rice and milk. It is prej^ared at 
bralinianical sacrifices. 

PAYASA-HOMA. A hindu sacrifice with 
glii and fire, a hindu sacrifice with rice and 
milk, but products of the cow arc mixed with 
diem. 

PAYA-TULLO, Hind. Bcesha rheedii. 

PAYMUSTE, Tam. Argyreia inalabarica. 

PAYA-VIilRA, M A LEAL. Cassia occidentalis, 
lAnn. 

PAY A WOOD, or Paya kurra. Tel. 

PAYEN ANBHAT, Bitkm, Ambergris. 

PAYEN-DWEN, Buiim. Amber. 

PAYN-GUNGA, tributary to Wein-guiiga. 
Lat. 20° 32', long. 7G°4',inCaiideishcourse, is 
very circuitous, but generally East, into Wurda. 
— Length, 320 miles. Receives the Araun, 105 ; 
Koony, 65 miles ; about 8,000 square miles 
drained. 

PAYONG, Jav. Umbrella. See Payung. 

PAYND KTnjJUR, Duk. Phoenix dacty- 
lifera. 

PA-A'OK, also Paroak, Burm. Camphor. 

PAYR EETCllUM, Tam. Elate sylvestris. 

PAYER-EETCHUM PULLUM, Tam. Fruit 
of Phoenix dactyl ifera. 

PAYRIN-TUTIII, Malbal. Abutilon indi- 
cum, O, Don, 

PAYSII-QABZ, a particular kind of dagger. 

PAYTARA, a large, or Paytaree, a small 
rattan box. 

PAYUDA KHAN, see Khyber. 

PAYUNG in Malay and Javanese, and Song- 
song in Javanese only, an umbrella. Among 
the civilised nations of the Malayan Archipe- 
lago, this is the universal badge of rank from 
tke prince to the humblest office-bearer and 
stands instead of the crowns, coronets, stars and 
ribbons of the nations of Eui*opc. The quality 
ol the party is expressed by its size, colour, or 

material.— CVawfarciJ’s, Diet., p. 330. 
PA-ZAIIER-KANI, Pbrb. Bezoar. 
ni 2 fi>. A foot jewel. 

^ PA-ZEND. The book containing the reli- 
pous code of the present Parsecs is called the 
'^ondidad. It has undergone three various 
pr^esscs of composition of the Avesta, Zend, 
Pa-zend. The Avesta is of very ancient 
and is the groundwork of the present 
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Vendidad, though all of it almost is post* 
Zertushtrian. In the course of time, several 
explanations and interpretation of laws 
were made, which acquired as much force as 
the original, and were incorjx)rated with it. , 
This is the Zend, and the incorporation of fur- 
ther explanations was styled the Pa-zend. 
Avesta means direct higher knowledge, divine 
regulation. Zend means the explanation . of- 
this, and Pa-zend the supplement to the Zend- 
or further explanation of the Zend doctrine. 
All the three steps exist in the present* Zend 
Avesta, or more properly Avesta Zend. — Bunsen. 

PE, Hind. Lahaul, Picea Webbiana, Picea 
pindrow, tlic silver fir. 

PE, in the weights of Burmah, is the l-20th 
part of a kyat or tikal. 

PE, Tam. Wild, uncultivated, a devil. 

PEA. 


Tsing^aian-Tau 

Chin. 

Kachaug, Malax. 

■\Van-tau, 


Kirseneh, 

PBRfl. 

Krwten, 

Dut. 

Goroch, 

Kus. 

Pois, 

Pit. 

llaronso, 

I’esoles, Giiisantes, 

Sans. 

Krbsen, 

Gbu. 

Sp. 

Htittana, Guz., 

Hind. 

Piittani, 

Gundii Sanigholu, 

Tam. 

nisi, Pisolli, 

It. 

Tbl. 

Wan, 

Pisum arvonao, 
r. sativum, 

Jai\ 

Lat. 

Jiurtshak, 

Turk. 


The pea is grown as a vegetable throughout all 
the southern and eastern parts of Asia, wherc- 
ever Europeans reside. It is a well-known legu- 
minous plant, of whicli two species are com- 
monly distinguished in Britain ; the grey field 
pea, and the wliitc or yellow pea. Of these two 
species there are many varieties. Leguminous 
crops are very extensively cultivated in India. 
The large white, green, and brown, are now 
the common pea in the Deccan ; the latter sort 
are boiled and eaten often in the i^cll. Peas 
may be sown there in the beginning of June, and 
continued at pleasure until February, when the 
weather becomes warm and the stalks dry up, 
although Dr. Riddell had known peas to be 
had much later in the sheltered gardens in the 
city of Aurungabad. The method of sowing 
is very simple ; they should not he too thin, 
or placed deeper in drills than two inches^ 
and a space of three feet between the rows. 
The first crop in double rows, with a-space of a 
foot between : when they are ready to climb, 
earth up both sides well, leaving room for the 
wate^r to run in the middle.- Then place good 
strong sticks in the centre of the rows, and on 
the outer side of each lay good old manure, 
after which little trouble is required. Keeping , 
them free from weeds is of course essential, and 
to preserve the seed, take care and remove any 
of the plants that appear of a different kind 
when in blossom ; also dr<aw out all the thitt 
aiid bad-looking plants, to prevent the pcfileli: ^ 
impregnating the good, and if this seed be the 
pri^uce of rain crop, you will find that if 
sown agedn in the cold weather they will be 
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niuch finer and last longer than the seeds of 
the former season. For late crops, put do^^-n 
in single rows, aud in lines from cast to west : 
this enables the sun to act upon the whole, and 
tends to prevent mildew from damp on thcstalks. 
In growing crops that you do not intend to stick, 
it is advisable to put brushwood on one side for j 
them to creep over, and prevent much loss in 
seed from damp and otherwise. The kinds that 
grow best at Madras are the Bangalore and 
Cape seed, sown in drills after tlie heavy rains 
arc over. The best manure for this vegetable 
is street sweepings aud wood aslics : do little 
good at Madras ailer the middle of February. 
I^ay be sown successively once a fortnight dur- 
ing the cold months. The Japan pea has been 
iutroduced into the United States, and returns 
two and three hundred per cent. — 
ral Heport for 18*54 from Coynmissioners of 
Patents to House of Assemhly ; Faulkner; Hid- 
dell ; Jaffrey. 

PEACH, Amygdalus persica. 

Khookh, Alt. iShaft-aloo. Hind., Pbrs. 

'Sien-kwo. Chin. Aroo. 

Ill the vicinity of Shanghae, is a fine and large 
variety of peach, whicli comes into the markets 
tliere about the middle of August and remains 
in perfection for about ten days. It is grown 
in the peach orchards, a few miles to the south 
of the City ; and it is (piite a usual thing to see 
poaches of this variety eleven inches in circum- 
ference and twelve ounces in weight. Tins is 
probably, what some writers call the Peking 
peach, about which some exaggerated stories 
have been told. IVees of the Shanghae variety 
are now in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of Ixiiidon. In China, Yu-t’au is the 
nectarine ; Piiig-t’au and Hoh-t’au are names 
of the flat peach, and the Kiii-t’au is a yellow- 
fruited peach. The peach was introduced into 
Europe from Persia, a country in which the 
fruit is very fine, and where both the free and 
clihg-stone varieties are known, and called 
kulloo and kardee, the general name for peach, 
being Persian aroo ; and Arabic khookh. Tliey 
ripen well, and are of a fine flavour in Pesha- 
wur ; also in the north of India, with the well- 
flavoured flat peach from China. With care, it 
succeeds also in the elevated, land of Mysore ; 
it is found wild in different parts of the Hima- 
laya, as about Musoorec, at elevations of 5,000 
and 6,000 feet. In the district of Bissehur 
there is a distinct kind, called bhemee by the 
natives, Persica saligna, Royle^ which though 
small, is juicy and very sweet. The nectarine 
is found in gardens in northern India, where it 
is called shuft-aloo, and moondla-aroo (smooth) 
though it does not perfectly ripen its fruit, 
nor is it known from whence it was introduced, 
though probably from Cabul. The apricot is 
very abundant around, almost every village in 
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:peaoh; 

the Himalaya rendering it dilBcnlt to ascer- 
tain whether it be ever found wild, as the trees 
remain the only vestiges of deserted villages. 
It has been supposed to be a native of the oases 
of Egypt, in consequence of its name burkook 
being probably the original of the old term 
apricoke ami jiraecocia ; but as that is its name 
in the Arabic language which prevails, like the 
apricot, over a great extent of the oriental 
region, the same name is likely to be every- 
where applied to it. At Cabul it is said to be 
presorvetl in fourteen different ways, with and 
without the stones, or the kernel left, or an 
almond substituted. It is generally brought 
in this state into N. India, under the name 
khoohanee ; the Arabic name is mish-misli 
in Bokhara, where they are particularly 
fine, they are called hakur khanec. In the 
Himalaya tlie fruit is called zurd-aloo, ch(X)loo, 
and chinnroo : in Kunawar the fruit is dried on 
the tops of their houses, and when ]wunded, 
mixed with their meal. It is chiefly cultivated 
on account of the beautiful oil which is ex- 
pressed from the kernels. These may also he 
found in the bazaars, under the name of badam- 
kohec, or liill-alinonds. The oil hjis a slight 
smell of hydrocyanic acid, and must resemble 
that from almonds, especially the bitter kind, 
or that obtained from Pruniis brigantiaca. Of 
other plants of the same order, the fruit of 
Corasiis pudduin, common in the Himala- 
yas, is nut edible, but is emjdoyed for making 
a well-flavoured chcrry-lirandy, though not dis- 
tilled like the kirschcnwiisscr ; the hark, pud- 
mak, is used in medicine, as is that of s])ecic8of 
cherry in the United States and Mexico, Cera- 
sus undulata and capricida, the last so called 
from the leaves being poisonous to goats ; and 
C. cornuta remarkable for its pod-like monstro- 
sity, are handsome and showy trees growing on 
lofty mountains and worthy of introduction 
into England. Specimens of the plants from 
Cashmere appear to Dr. Lindley to be a new 
species, Pruniis bokharieiisis, Hoyle. To this 
kind kokamalLs (kokunielca) is applied as the 
Greek name in Persian works on Materia Me- 
dica. From Irki, near Sabathoo, a small, yel- 
low, thin-skinned and very juicy sweet plum 
was introduced into the Saharunpore garden, 
and which, though considered by Dr. Royle 
to be a new species (P. aloocha), is very like 
a variety of the common plum. It is this, pro- 
bably, wliicli is called green-gage by travelFcrs*. 
Mr. INIoorcroft, also mentions a plum in Ludak, 
Gerasus tomentosa. The Peach is supposed to 
be a modified almond under cultivation, and 
though many hundred varieties have been 
duced, the Peach and the almond are believed 
by Professor Koch to be of the same stock. 
Wall. Cat., No. 715 ; Boyle, III. Him. 
p. 204, 206. 
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PEAKIi. 


PEACH GUM.. 

THiu kiavr, Chin. 

Tn China employed medicinally. 

PEACH PALM, Guilielma speci(«a, the 
“ Pu[)uuha, produces an agreeable fruit of a ‘ 
reil and yellow colour.” — Seenum. 

PEACH WOOD of Nicaragura. An inferior 
kind of brazil-wood, used to dye a fugitive 
“ fancy red.” — Waterston^ Faulktier. 

PKACOCK. 

IVa-fowl, Knu. Marak, Mai.ay, .Iav, 

l»aon, To-<?oi, Mali^ai.. 

Lat. Man lira, Sans., Jav. 

rfjiu, tJKK. Sikhin, „ 

Gr. Tokni, SiNiiif. 

Tukoyiun, Heb. Mail, Tam. 

Tukln-im, 

There arc three species of peafowl known in 
India, Pavo cristatus, P. japanensis and P. 
mnticus, Linn,^ the former of British India, 
the latter from Assam to the Archipelago, 
confined to Java, Sumatra, and the IMalay 
peninsula, and has never been ddhiesticated by 
the natives of the Archipelago. The two 
wild species P. cristatus, and P. nmticus are 
recognized and Mr. Sclater luus lately named 
P. nigripennis or Japanned Peacock, but its 
country is unknown. Peacocks are called in 
Hebrew tukhi-im, and this finds its ex- 
planation in the name still used for peacock 
on the coast of Malabar, togei, which in turn has 
been derived from the Sanscrit sikhin, meaning 
furnished with a crest. In many parts of 
India, they live in a semi-domcstic state in and 
about the villages. Being deemed sacred they 
arc unmolested. The Peacock is said to have 
been introduced to Europe by Alexander the 
Great. Peafowl were so rare in Greece that a 
male and female were valued at Athens at a 
thousand drachm89 or .£32-5-10. Samos pos- 
sibly was the next place they were known at, 
where they were preserved about the temple 
of Juno, being a bird sacred to that goddess, but 
their use was afterwards permttted to mor- 
tals, for Gellius, in his Noctes Alticas, c. 
16, commends the excellency of the Samian 
peacocks. They were, however, known in Judaea 
many years before the days of Alexander. The 
peacock was a favourite armorial emblem of 
the Rajput warrior ; it is the bird sacred to their 
Mars (Kumai*a), as it was to Juno, his mother, 
m the west. The feather of the peacock is used 
to decorate the turban, of the Rajput as that of the 
Warrior of the Crusade, adopted from the hin- 
600 through the Saracens. “ Le paon a tou- 
jours' ete Y emblome de la noblesse. Plusieurs 
chevaliers avaient leurs casques dea plumes do 
^t oiseau, un grand nombre de families noble.s 
toportaaent da^ leur blazon ou aur leur cimier, 
qudquea uns n’en portaient que la queue. 
A bunch of peacock’s feathers is still the implc'* 
?^ent of conjuring and is carried by mendicants 
^ India who pretend to skill in magic, it is 
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especially borne about by Jain a vagrants. The 
peacock enters into tlie hindoo mythology. 
8 iv«a, tor the amusement of Parvati his bride, 
originated a particular dance, to tlie musical 
accompaniment of the tabor, struck by his at- 
tendant Nandi. Ilis sons were present ; Kar- 
tikeya mounted on his peacock, and Ganesa '■ 
with the head and trunk of an elephant. Siva 
is embellished with a collar of the hooded 
snake twining round his neck and surmounting 
his head. The 2 )eacock is supjiosed to be par- 
ticularly delighted by the approach of the 
rainy season, and the bird of Kartikcya, mis- 
taking the deep sound of the drum for the 
rolling of thunder indicative of a storm, screams 
with delight. The peacock is considered the 
natural enemy of snakes, and the snake of Siva 
alarmed at the approach of his mortal foe, 
deserts his place on the neck of the deity, and 
makes for the fii* 8 t hiding place he can find. 
This happens to be the tip of the Ganesa’s ele- 
2 >hant trunk; his entrance into which disturbs 
the bees that arc supjmscd to settle on the tem- 
ples of an elephant. The European fable of 
the jackdaw borrowing the ^dumage of the 
peacock, has its counterpart in Ceylon, where 
the poimlar legend runs that the pea-fowl stole 
the plumage of a bird called by the natives 
avitchia. Sir J. E. Teniient had not been 
able to identify the species which bears this 
name ; but it utters a cry resembling the word 
matkiang ! which in Singhalese means “ I will 
complain,” This they believe is addressed by 
the bird to the rising of the sun, imploring 
redress for its wrongs. The avitchia is described 
as somewhat less than a crow, the colours of its 
plumage being green, mingled with red. The 
wiki pea-fowl of the jungles is a better bird for 
the table, and when young is no despicable 
food . — CraiufurcCs Dictionari/j p, 330 ; Dar- 
vfin, origin of species ; MxilleFs Lectures^ p^ 
190 ; Tod^s liajcisthan^ Vbl. i, p. 137 ; /find, 
T/ieat.f Vol, ii, pp. 10, 306; Tennenfs Nat, 
pp, 244. Art, Armoiru, Diet, de Van-- 
cien llegime ; Pennant's Ilindoostan, Vol, % 
pp. 211, 212. See Sacti, Vahan. 

PE All SAUL or Yegasee. A timber of the 
Northern Circars. 

PEA-NUT, Exo. Arachis hypogea, Linn, 

PEAR. 

Noi^pati, Hinu. | Nakh, PtrsHTtr. 

Fruit of the Pyrus communis, a tree of 
rope and Kashmir. 

PEAREA, a river near Dodur in Sindheah’s 
territory. 

PEARCE, a traveller from Antalo to Lake 
Ashangi. 

PEARL. 

Looloo ; Lulu, An. Maragdos, margarites,Glt. . 

Faarlen, Ditt. Mutti, Qvt, 

Perles, Fii. Moti, Hjiro. 

Perleu, Gbb. Perlo, It. 
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' peabj:i.:- 

vK..;- 

'C Margarita, Lat. 

' Mtitl: Miitya : Mutiyara 

lulu, Maiay. 

Marwarid, Paas. 

Shemtschug, Ferlii, Kus. 

In Arabic poetry pearls are fabled to be 
drops of vernal rain congealed in oyster shells. 
Bei\jamin of Tudela says that in the month 
of March the drops of rain water wliich fall 
on the surface of the sea, arc swallowed by 
the* mothers-of-pearl, and carried to the bot- 
tom of the sea, where being fished for and 
opened in September, they are found to con- 
tain pearls. The hindoos poetically describe 
them as drops of dew falling into the shells 
when tjie fish rise to the surface of the sea in 
the month of May, and becoming by some un- 
.explained action of the sun’s rays transformed 
into pearls. Pearls arc produced when the 
transparent envelope of the animal, called the 
mantle, is wounded or irritated. There are 
email, boring worms, which pierce the shell 
and penetrate to the body of the animal. 
The mantle then sends forth a quantity of 
pearly matter over the wounded spot, and 
this becomes a little knob *or pearl. It ap- 
pears probable also that some minute sub- 
stance, such as a grain of sand, may find its 
way into the shell and produce irritation, and 
that the animal, unable to expel it, renders it 
less injurious by covering it with calcareous 
matter. It is sometimes affirmed, that to pro- 
duce pearls, the oyster must have received 
some external injury : and this is corroborated 
by the fact that nearly all the shells in which 
pearls we found are outwardly contorted, and 
that a smooth regular shell is a pretty sure 
fdgn of the absence of the pearl. It was there- 
fore suggested to the Swedish government by 
the celebrated Linnaeus, to pierce small holes 
in the shell of the freshly caught pearl oyster, 
and then restore it to its original bed. The 
experiment was tried, but without success. A 
somewhat similar plan is said to be adopted by 
the Chinese, and with favourable results. These 
ingenious people thread upon fine silk small 
beads of mother-of-pearl, and fasten them with- 
in fl h el la of pearl oysters, when they rise to the 
surfhee of the water at the beginning of sum- 
mer. The animals . are then restored to their 
bed, where they soon cover the beads with cal- 
careous matter, and thus convert them into 
pewls. Small pearls which have been immers- 
ed in acetous acids, and thus reduced to their 
membranous constituents, have the appearance 
of being formed of concentric coats of mem- 
brane, and. carbonate of lime, thus rambling 
in oomposition the mother-of-pearl with which 
<^ter shells we lined. Mr. Robert ^ Gamer, 
F. L. S., particulwly examined those formed in 
the mantle of the Conway and Lanoadiire 
mussel, — not the beautiful .pearls of the Alas- 
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modon, from tlie upper Conway at Uanrwst 
but those of the sit-water mussel: and he 
attributes the same origin to all pearls, the 
oxidation of a minute species of Distoma caus- 
ing their formation, much in the same way 
tliat galls are formed in plants. In whatever 
way produced, pearls of considerable size, on 
account of their beauty and rarity, have been 
valued at enormous prices in past ages, and are 
still among the choicest objects of the jewellers 
art. Their delicate and silvery lustre lias been 
as widely celebrated as the brilliance of the 
diamond. The Meleagrina margaritifera fur- 
nishes the finest pearls and finest nacre. When 
secreted in the globular form it js the pearl, on 
the inner walls of the shell — the nacre. Tlio 
pearl oyster is met with in the Persian Gulf, 
Arabian coast,, the Japanese and American 
seas, on the sliores of California, Australia, heai* 
the islands of the Soutli Seas, Bay of Bengal, 
Ceylon, Gulf of Manaar, and near the mouth 
of the Indus. The Meleagrina margaritifera, 
or pearl mussel multiplies by means of what 
is technically called spat or spawn, which is 
thrown out in some years in great quantities 
— perhaps similar to the edible oyster of Bri- 
tain which threw much spat in 1849, and not 
again until 1860 and not then up at least to 
1866. The spat” floats in and on the water 
and attaches itself to anything it comes in 
contact with, attaining it is said the size of a 
shilling in six months. In its seventh year, 
the pearl mussel attains its maturity as a pearl 
producer, pearls obtained from a seven year 
mussel being of double the value of those from 
one of six years of age. In mussels under 4 
years the pearls are not of any mercantile vdue 
and after 7 years the pearls deteriorate. Tlioso 
fix)m mussels of about 4 years old have a 
yellow tinge and the older kinds a pinky hue, 
but pearls of a red and even black as also with 
other colours are likewise met with. The 
Baghdad dealers prefer the round white pearl. 
Those of Bombay esteem pearls of a yellow 
hue and perfect sphericity, while other nations 
choose the gems with a rich pink colour. 
There seem reasons to believe that the pearl 
mussel spat is migratory, forming colonies at 
places remote from the parent bed. Between 
the years 1732 and 1746, there was little pearl 
fishing atCeylonand there were long suspensions 
between 1768 and 1796 : between 1820 
1828 : and between 1837 and 1854. The 
late Dr. Kelaart is stated to have been ot 
opinion that the molluscs are capable of lea^^h? 
their shell. In the Persian ©ulf, the pe^i 
banks extend three hundred miles in a 
line and the best beds are level ,ap.d of v^hito 
sand overlying the coxal in . cle^ awater and 
any mixture of mud or enrthy siilial^nee wim 
the sand is consdered to; detrimental to 
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pearl moilRdc. In the Petaian Gulf, there is 
both a spring and a summer fishery and as 
many as 5»000 boats will assemble from Bah« 
rein and the islands, and continue fishing irom 
April to September. The amount of money 
derived in the pearl fisheries of the Persian 
Gulf, has been estimated at £400,000. The 
net revenue from that of Ceylon, from 1828 
to 1837 was £227,131 . Each Ceylon boat is 
manned with a crew of 23 persons, ten of 
'^'hom are divers, two divers to each stone, 
of which there are 5 in the boat. When fish- 
ing for government or for a speculator, these 
receive three-fourths of all the produce. Pearls 
in some instance, though full of lustre without, 
are dead like a fisli eye within, and vice versa. 
They occur of all colours, those of Asia, from 
the sea pearl oyster Meleagrina margaritifera, 
are found on the West Coast of Ceylon, in the 
gulf of Manaar, in the Persian gulf, in the 
Sooloo islands, near Papua and in the Red 
Sea. Off the coast of Ceylon, the fishing sea- 
son is inaugurated by numerous ceremonies, 
and the fleet, sometimes of 150 boats, then 
put to sea. Each boat has a stage at its side 
and is manned by ten rowers, ten divers, a 
steersman and a shark charmer (pillal karras). 
The men go down five at a time, each expe- 
diting his descent by means of a stone 20 to 
25 lbs. in weight, and holding their nostrils, 
gather about 100 shells in the one or two 
minutes which they remain under water. Each 
man makes 40 to 50 descents daily. The pearl 
oysters are thrown on the beach and left to 
putrify. In the Persian gulf, so many as 

30.000 persons are said to be employed in 
the pearl fishery. According to European 
taste, a perfect pearl, should be round or 
drop-shaped ; ol a pure white, slightly trans- 
parent^ free from specks, spots or blemish and 
possess the peculiar lustre characteristic of the 
gem. In India and China, the bright yellow 
colour is preferred. Cleopatra is said to have 
diwolved in vinegar, a pearl of the value of 

150.000 aureos or golden crowns in the pre- 


exist in Ceylon, on the Coromandel coast* and 1 
in the f^ersian Gulf, the last-named being the 
most productive, 'fisheries of less important 
also exist in Algiers, and in the Zooloo islatids. 
In Northern Queensland .in 1873, a fleet of 
sixty schooners was engaged in the remunera^yv 
tive work of raising the mollusca, and one 
sel alone realized in six months £8,000, the 
divers having raised 80 tons of pearl shelU 
and found over 150 pearls of large size.' 
Two thousand years ago, the Romans found 
pearls in Britain, and in modern times the 
rivers of Scotland have alforded considerable 
quantities, though not of the beat quality. . 
Several rivers of Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria and 
Bohemia afford pearls, and they arc also found 
in two or three Russian provinces. There are 
also pearl fisheries in the western hemisphere. 
The coast of Columbia and the Bay of Panama 
have furnished considerable quantities, but they 
are not considered equal to the pearls of the 
East in shape or colour. Pearls are .found in 
China ; and Marco Polo speaks of a salt lake, 
supposed now to be in Yunan, which produced 
them in such quantity that the fishery in his 
day was farmed out and restricted lest they 
should become too cheap and common, but such 
is not now the case judging from the numbers 
annually imported from India. Tlic Quarterly 
Review speaks of an artificial mode practised 
by the Chinese of making pearls by dropping a 
string of small mothcr-of-pearl beads into the 
shell which in a year are covered with the 
pearly crust. Pearls, to the amount of £500,000, 
are annually brought to Canton ; coral is 
also a part of cargoes from the Archipelago 
to China. The principal pearl fisheries are 
on the Coast of Madura, the Strait between .■ 
Ceylon and tlie Continent, the Island of Bah- 
rein, in the Persian Gulf, and at Hainan, on 
the Coast of China. The pearl divers pile the 
shells upon the shore in little pits, and cover 
them with sand, till the shell opens, and the 
fish is destroyed. The pearls are then procure-, 
ed, cleansed, and passed through a kind of 


sence of Anthony and to have drunk it off, but sieve, according to their sizes : the smallest are 
It would have required a larger quantity and denominated seed or ounce pearls, and are of 
stronger acid than any one could have taken very inferior value. The quality or value of 
^ith impunity, to have done so. Caesar is said pearls depends chiefly upon their size and colour, 
to have paid a sum equal to £50,000 ster- Their true shape is a perfect round. The colour 
for a single pearl. The fellow-drop to the should be a pure white ; not dull and lifeiesi, 
pendant destroyed by Cleopatra, is said to have but clear and brilliant ; free from foulness, 
®®en sawn in two by command of the emperor spot, or stain ; surfaces naturally smooth and 
^'^gustus, and used to adorn the statue of glossy. The shell, which has the mother of 

Pearl, is compressed and flat, nearly orbicular ; » 
. The pearls of ScoUand, of the best kind, range the inside exquisitely polished, and of Ae 
"» price from^eS to £ 50 , hut ^6100 has been paid whiteness and water of tlie pearl itselt. It b*p 
w a Bne specimen. A pearl is found in every the Itiatre on the outside, when the extern > 
^rteen shells, but only one in ten is saleable. «>et8 have been removed by aquafortis. 

rose tinted pearl -of Scotland is in large is used (especially by the Chinese and Ja{MUb> 
oteem amongst Paris ladies. Pearl fisheries ese) in a variety of in-laying works, toys^ &e. 
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!' Pearls worth fishing are found in the seas about 
>i|he Arro Islands, and in those of tlie Sulu 
Archipelago, but none in size or quality to be 
compared with those of the Manar or Persian 
gulfs. Mother-of-pearl oysters are found in the 
same situations and on the coast of several of 
the Bisaya islands of the Philippines much 
more abundantly. From Manilla there are 
yearly exported about £200,000 pounds worth 
of them. In the Arro Islands on the coast of 
New Guinea, the great sources of wealth 
are the pearl and tripang banks, wliich lie on the 
eastern side of the group, and are often several 
miles in width, being inteisectedby deep chan- 
uals some of which will admit vessels of bur- 
den. The pearl oysters are of several varie- 
ties ; first, the large oyster with its strong 
thick shell from six to eight inches in diameter 
which furnishes the m«ither-of-pcarl shell of 
commerce. These are obtained by diving and 
are. highly prized, being nearly always in de- 
mand at &ngaporc for the European and Chi- 
nese markets. This oyster produces few real 
pearls, but gnarled semitransparent excrescences 
are occasionally found on the surface of the 
inner shell, which are so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese that they often fetch enormous 
prices. The other description is the small 
semitransparent pearl oyster, having the inner 
surface of the shell of a bluish tint. The shell 
is of small value as an article of commerce, 
but the oyster itself often contains pearls which 
although individually of no great value, arc so 
numerous, as amply to repay the labour of 
collection. Pearls of sufficient size to undergo 
the process of boring arc sometimes found, but 
the greater portion are wliat go by the name 
of seed pearls, and are only marketable in 
China, where they are much valued as a 
medicine when pounded and mixed with some 
liquid. The names for the pearl in Malay 
and Javanese, mute, mutya, and mutyara, are 
all Sanscrit, and it is not known that in any of 
the Malayan languages there are native names 
for it. Occasionally the Persian word lulu is 
used. The name fur the mother-of-pcarl 
oyster, indung-mu tyara, is exactly equivalent 
to our own, for the Malay word indung signi- 
fies mother or matrix. From this we may sup- 
pose that both the pearl and mother-of-pearl 
were most probably made known to the Malayan 
nations by the hindoos. It- may be remarked, 
that the pearl-fishing of the Sulu islands was 
certainly carried on before the arrival of Euro- 
peans, for they arc mentioned by the indefati- 
gable Barbosa. ‘‘ Gk>ing on,” says he, “ in a 
northerly ’direction towards China, there is 
another island abounding in the necessaries of 
life called Solar (Sulu) inhabited by a gentile 
people almost white, and in person well made. 
They have their own proper king, and lan- 
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guage. In this island is found much gold by 
washing the soil, and over against it, the people 
go to fish small pearls, and even find occasion- 
dly larger ones, fine as to colour, and round- 
ness.” 

Mankind had probably no sooner taken to 
the use of oystera as food than pearls were 
discovered and at no period could they be so 
rude as not to prize the beautiful animal gem : 
hence in the most ancient records which have 
come down to us we find the pearl enumerated 
amongst precious articles. Job xxviii, Frav, 
iii. In China, so early as twenty-two and a 
half centuries before the Christian era, pearls are 
enumerated as tribute or tax : and at a later 
period they are mentioned in the Rh-ya (the 
most ancient of dictionaries compiled more 
than ten centuries before our era) as precious 
products of the western part of the empire. 
They are also mentioned as ornaments and as 
amulets against fire, &c. When western natural- 
ists, adhering to Pliny, taught that the oyster 
produced pearls from the heavenly dew on which 
it fed, a Chinese writer plainly states that pearls 
are the result of discoriation in the shell. Fresh 
water pearls were first in use in China, but 
soon after the commencement of intercourse 
with the continent of the Indian ocean they 
doubtless got them from thence in greater 
abundance. It was very early that official 
intercourse first took place. The Emperor 
Wuh (140-86 B. c.) sent to the sea for the pur- 
chase of pearls. After the introduction of bud- 
dhism and when intercourse with India became 
more common, pearls w-ere also frequently refer- 
red to in buddhist writings as * ‘5loni pearls.’’ 
From one of these Moni pearls, the product of 
a dragon’s tail, sufficient light was emitted to a 
cockatrice. A strange but not incredible story 
is given (806 a. c.) of a pearl as large as a 
pear which retained its lustre only three years, 
the result doubtless of molecular changes. 
Amongst the pearls of note is one of Japan as 
large as a hen’s egg of remarkable lustre by 
night ; of another sent to court in the middle 
of the eighth century of extraordinary, bright- 
ness like that of the moon ; and of another three 
inches seven-tenths in. circumference which, 
with several others was sent up from Fokien 
probably derived from Ceylon. A curious ac- 
count is recorded of an embassy sent in 1023, 
A. c., from Shiloch-ayenthoh by the king of 
Chinlien by his ambassador named Puyahtoil 
and others with presents of a cup and saucer 
and of a quantity of true pearls : and thirty or 
forty years later tribute bearers again camo 
from the same court and solicited that in th^ 
audience they might be permitted to follow the 
customs of their own country which was 
ciously accorded. On the day appointed, the 
messenger appeared at the door of wa audience 
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chamber kneeling and holding a golden tray these bushes were shells which contained pearla. 
containing pearls and golden figures of the Another writer says the rude sea people at 
water lily, and on approaching the throne they Canton dive for pearl shells and cut them out ; * 

^ed the contents on the floor before the they leave their sea vessels in which they live ' 
emperor which the courtiers instantly swept up and take to boats and then with a rope about 
and divided. They are noted as the most the waist descend into the water ; when 
deferential of people. They must have been require breath they make a signal and are aid- : 
from some country which then existed in India ed up. It is stated that between 1403-25, in , - 
or Ceylon or thereabouts. Marco Polo also consequence of so many of the divers being 
mentions pearls in his work on China. At devoured by the sand-fish (shark) or nothing 
what j)eriod the Chinese fishing for pearls com- left but their limbs, the fishers contrived an 
menced cannot be ascertained except perhaps iron rake for gathering shells without diving, 
by reference to local topographical works w'hich but they got a few only. Afterwards they 
it is very difficult, nay almost impossible, to contrived the method now pursued of a dredge 
obtain. One account represents pearls as be- or a scoop-like implenient one on each side of ■ 
ing found on the coast generally south of Can- the boat which as the boats sailed along gather- • 
ton. No particulars are given except of the ed the shells.” The above remarks are gather- 
fishery in the department ^f Lien-chan in the ed from old native authors, but it is not likely ‘ 
extreme southern part of the empire in the that the pearl fishery exists at present-at all in 
Canton province (Kwantung.) On the sea is China, the places being exhausted • as many 
an island on which there is a pool or lake others have been elsewhere. Were they now 
wliich the district magistrate annually visits to in existence tliey could hardly have escaped 
receive the tribute ; personally inspecting the the notice of foreigners resident at Cantoti. 
operation, Jhe pearl fishers dive into the lake These ingenious people 'were the first to devise 
for shells. The old shells are opened for pearls, methods to imitate the pearl. There is a note 
The bottom of this lake is supposed to commu- that at the commencement of the seventh cen- 
nicate with the sea — unfathomable in the tury pearls were made of a composition of 
centre — the crater probably of an extinct vol- medicine. The art may have been lost or it 
cano ; pearls as large as beans, sometimes an may be the same as that now employed at, and 
inch in circumference have been found. The which originated, at Canton, and which appeal’s 
young shells are strung on a bamboo stick and to resemble that pursued by the French, who 
dried in the sun mixed with cassia : then however have carried the art to a very much 
roasted in some medicinal production : they superior degrerf of perfection. 


contain pearls as large as millet, thus the womb 
of the shell is the flesh, either of the large or 
small kinds. Another account names the dis- 
trict in Lien-chan where the pearl fislieries are 
conducted. In the sea there is an island with 
a lake into which the barbarous natives dive 
for shells : some years they are abundant and 
in others scarce. There is a myth amongst the 
fishermen, of a walled city at the bottom, 
guarded by monsters, containing pearls of large 
size and splendour but which cannot be obtain- 
ed for fear of the guards ; small ones growing 
outside the city walls like grass being the only 
ones obtainable. Another writer says, south- 
j^t of the Too city there is a smooth river with 
*tsea (an island with a lake), Yuenmei river, 
containing large oysters having pearls. Visit- 
ed by moonlight fishermen descend into the j 
haters with a basket fastened to their waists : ! 
^lien they can hold their breath no longer | 
they give a signal to he brought up. Vora- ; 
010U8 fish sometimes attack tlie divers when the 
fope floats upwards. Yung-tai-kei when at 
^anton appointed a Pearl-Inspector.- The 
Wers would collect several baskets of sea 
sometlung similar to the willow which 
detached from tlie rocks under water and 
^txght them to the office. On the middle of 


Feeling much interest as to the method pur- 
sued by the Chinese with the Pearl Mussel in 
the winter of 1 851-52 (in conjunction with a 
friend,) Dr. McGowan, an American Physician 
resident at Ningjw by whose assistance he has 
been enabled to put together the preceding 
data, the writer dispatched an intelligent na- 
tive to Hoochow in the adjacent province about 
three days journey from Ningpo, where the 
manufacture of artificial pearls, &c., by means ^ 
of the muscle fish is carried on to a great ex-»- . 
tent, and he succeeded in obtaining shells shew- 
ing the process during the different stages and 
also some' live fish the first ever seen by foreign- 
ers. The fish are collected together in April or 
May and are opened principally by children who 
put a small bit of bamboo in the orifice : the 
elders then insert whatever they wish. The 
foreign substance made use of is composed of 
brass, bone, pieces of round pebble or mud. 
When the latter is used it is first well pow- 
dered, after which the pitch or juice of a tree 
is mixed with it to give it solidity. These are j^ut 
indiscriminately into the mollusc and require 
nothing to keep them where they are placed, 
indeed it would appear that the molluscs hav4 
no power of themselves to reject anything which 
may be placed in them. After the have 
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operated upon, three spoonfuls of the 
j^les of a fish, well powdered and mixed with 
irater, are .put into the smaller on^ and five 
spoonfuls into the larger ones, the pieces of 
bamboo ate then withdrawn and the fish are 
placed carefully in the ponds at a few inches 
apart. Some of the ponds being small will 
hold only about 5,000 fish but the larger ponds 
‘Contain a far greater number. The water in 
the ponds docs not require to be deeper than 
from three to five feet and in dry seasons water 
is occasionally W'orked with them from the 
catmls which intersect the country in every 
direction for the irrigation of the land. Four 
' five times each year the ponds are well 
manured with night soil. The fish are ge- 
nerally taken out of the ponds after ten 
months, but if alkiwed to remain a longer 
time they come to greater perfection, three 
years being considered the maximum time. 
Several millions of these shells annually find a 
market at Iloochow ; the price varies consider- 
ably, some being worth a penny the pair while 
others* readily fetch eight pence the pair. The 
. greater portion of the shells are sold to the 
dealers os they are taken out of the ponds but 
-the Hoochow people prepare some few them- 
selves and the price of each pearl or image ready 
for use is from one farthing to four pence. The 
shell is cut through with a fine saw as close to 
pearl as possible the bit of Jshcll which re- 
mains attached to the pearl is then removed as 
well as the brass, bone or whatever m.ay be in- 
side of it, white wax being substituted and at 
the extremity a piece of the shell is again 
•placed so as to render the pearl as perfect as 
possible. There are only a very few pearls of 
: the best description which no doubt arises from 
^ the haste in which the Chinese force them upon 
the market. It is several years since the atten- 
tion of foreigners at Ningpo was drawn to the 
mussel pearl and previous to the discovery, 
most persons imagined the articles resemb- 
ling pearls which the wealthy natives wear so 
prominently on their caps were real and valu- 
able gems. The production of the artificial 
pearls is quite a trade in the neighbourhood of 
.Ht>ochow whole villages being engaged in it: 
indeed it is stated that some 5,000 people find 
a livelihood by these means. The process was 
first discovered by Ye-j in-yang, a native of 
iloochow, A.D. 1200, 1300. At his death s 
large temple was erected to his memory at, a 
|dace called Seaou-shang about twenty-six 
miles from. Hoochow. This temple is still kep 
up and plays are performed there every year to 
^.Ye’s honour. A book is extant which contains 
every particular connected with this'lnteresting 
subject but it could not be purchased. Mention 
' of the art is made in the book of the districi 
and of its producing an important article oi 
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lommerce. The tr^e is a monepoly amongst 
a certain number of villages and fiLmili^ 
any other village or family commencing it is 
•equired to pay for some plays at Ye's temple 
and likewise to subscribe something towards 
he repair of the temple. The Chinese in the 
south of Canton, also manufacture artificial 
pearls : the two provinces it is stated having 
exchanged their secrets many years ago, but 
the Hoochow people do not succeed very well 
with thei^anton process, and there must be 
some very great peculiarity in either the cli- 
mate or fish as it does not appear that the Can- 
ton people who are so noted for their perse- 
irerance with anything by which they can earn 
5 ven a trifie have ever succeeded with the 
Hoochow method. From the circumstance of 
he trading junks |p>th from the northern and 
southern provinces buying up all they can meet 
with in the shops at Ningpo, it would seem as 
though Hoochow was the only place in China 
where the trade is pursued. An extensive pearl 
fishery exists on the north-west coast of western 
Australia, extending for 1,000 miles along the 
coast. Pearls obtained from the banks at Perth 
are valued from £1 to £20 each. The pearl 
fisheries of western Australia appear to be still 
progressing favourably. One consignment to 
Melbourne from the banks consisted of twenty- 
five very handsome pearls, some of them perfect 
in shape and of a very fine colour. The largest 
were valued at £15 for the London market, 
the others at prices ranging from £8 to £15. 

The Arabs of the Persian Gulf, according 
to Colonel Pelly, attribute the decay of the 
Sind and Ceylon fisheries to the mixture oi 
mud and earthy substance with the sand of the 
beds. A late return from the Bahrein pearl 
fishery values the produce at twenty lacs of Ru- 
pees, and the other fisheries in the Persian Guli 
yield an aggregate of other twenty lacs. Colonel 
Pelly suggested that a few hundred oysters from 
the Gulf should be transported to the Ceylor 
coast as an experiment. If the oysters surviv- 
ed and prospered, the Ceylon banks might b€ 
again stocked from the Gulf. 

The mother-of-pearl oyster also abound, ifl 
the s^ooloo Archipelago, and the peaj^l fisher) 
of the Sooloo islands has been long knowr 
and highly valued : in proper hands it would Iw 
the finest in the world ; but pearls are produce( 
in plenty all along the northern coast. 

Pearls, by the Japanese called kainotanun® 
which is as much as to say, shell jewels^ oi 
jewels taken out of shell, are found aimoe 
everywhere about Saikoko in oysters and severs 
other sea-shells in Japan, and Thunbexg relate 
that the natives had little or no value for tte® 
fill they were apprized of it by the Chin^ 
who would pay good prices for mem, the w 
nese women being very proud of weaaring 
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[aces, and other ornaments of pearls* The 
largest and finest pearls are found in a small 
sort of oyster, called Akoja, which is not unlike 
the Persian pearlnshell, much of the same shape, 
both valves shutting close, about a hand broad, 
exceeding thin and brittle, black, smooth and 
shining on the outside, within pretty rough 
and unequal, of a whitish-colour and glittering 
like mother-of-pearl. These pearl-shells are 
found only in the seas about Satzuma, and in 
tlie Gulf of Omra. Some of the pearls weigh 
fi-om four to five condonins, and these are sold 
for a hundred colans a piece. The inhabitants 
of the Kiuku islands buy mos*t of those, which 
are found about Satzuma, they trading to that 
province. Those on the contrary which are 
Ibund in the Gulf of Ornra, are sold chiefly 
to the Chinese and Tunquinese, and it is com- 
puted that they buy for about 3,000 thails a 
year. He says that there is another shell, 
which sometimes yields pearls, found plen- 
tifully upon all the Japanese coasts, and 
called by the natives Awabi. It is an uni- 
valve in shape almost oval, pretty deep, open 
on one side, where it sticks to the rocks and to 
the bottom of the sea, with a row of holes, 
which grow bigger, the nearer they come to the 
circumstance of the shell, rough and limy on 
its outward surface, frequently with corals, sea- 
plants and other shells sticking to it, on the 
inside of an exquisite mother-of-pearf glim- 
mering, sometimes raised into whitish pearly 
excrescencies, which are likewise observed in 
the common Persian pearl-shell. A great lump 
of flesh fills the cavity of this shell, for which 
sole reason they are looked for by fishermen, 
being a very good commodity for the market. 
They have an instrument made on purpose to 
pull them off from the sides of the rocks, to 
which they stick close. Another shell, the 
name of which he could not learn, yields a very 
large pearl, which sometimes weighs from five 
to six condonins, but they are of a dirty yellow 
colour, ill-shaped, and worth but little. A 
pretty good sort of pearl, is sometimes observed 
to grow in the very flesh of a shell, which is 
called by the natives Tairaggi, and is foun^ in 
fije Gulf of Arima, between Janagana and Isa- 
^je. It is a flat sort of a shell, oblong, almost 
triangular, a little crooked on each side, about 
jspan and a half long, and a span broad, where 
hro^est, thin, transparent, smooth and polish- 
ed like horn, but' very brittle. 

^ Pearl-fishing is carried on at the Ceroo 
islands. 

Pearl fisheries are, from time to time, under- 
^en on some points of the coast of the island 
^Mindanao, and some of the smaller ones, not 
^ from that of Zebu, but with little success 
iifid less constancy, not because there is a scar- 
of fine pearls^ of a bright colour and con- 
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siderable size, but on account of the 
skill in the divers, and their just dread of the 
sharks, which, in great numbei*s, infest tbese 
seas. 

Pearls are fished up on nearly all parts of 
the Ceylon coast and are frequently large and’; 
beautiful, but the pearl fisheries for which the 
island is still famous have very much varied 
in their yield. The natives account for the 
diminution by declaring that the pearl oyster 
has the power of locomotion and has shifted 
its former quarters to some new ground not yet 
discovered. The scarcity is probably owing to 
the fact that the pearls have been disturbed 
before they have reached their full development 
which is said to require a period of seven years. 
Among the natives of Ceylon, a skilful diver 
can earn ten times the wages of a farm labourer. 
Detailed accounts of the pearl fishery of Ceylon 
have been given by the Count de Noe and 
others, who have had ample means of watching 
the operations of the pcjirl-divers during a resi- 
dence in that island. The pearl oysters occut 
ill banks at greater or less depth in the sea 
on the western side of the island of Ceylon, 
the average depth, however, being about 12 
fathoms, and the distance from the shore about 
15 miles. The right to fish on these banks is 
sold by the government every season, generally 
to one individual, who afterwards disposes of 
shares in the fishery to other parties. The bid- 
dings at the auction are regulated by the pro- 
duce of some thousands of oysters taken from * 
the beds at hazard. If the average quality of 
pearl contained in them be good, the competition 
is strong in proportion. The pearl fishery com- 
mences in April and lasts till towjirds the end 
of May. It attracts a concourse of visitors not 
only from the interior of the island, but from 
various parts of India, whose diversities of lan- 
guage, dress, and mannem produce striking 
effect. The sea-shore, at other times solitary, 
is, on the eve of the fishery, suddenly covered 
with innumerable huts, composed of a few 
poles stuck in the ground, inter-woven with 
bamboo and covered with the leaves of the 
cocoanut palm : these temporary dwellings often t 
shelter as many as 150,000 persons. The 
signal for commencing the fishery is given at 
day-break by the firing of cannon, and at that 
moment the several boats cast anchor in the 
fishing ground, for at midnight they had left 
the shore in an extensive fleet, so as to be oa 
the spot at the desired moment. Each boat 
has its own proper bounds, beyond which it^ia 
not lawful to work, and government vessels are 
on the spot to see that no infringement of con- 
tract takes place. The boats each carry a 
captain, a pilot, 20 men, of whom 10 are: 

experienced divers. Five divers descend at 
once,, the other 5 taking the plunge when the 
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Thus a little time is allowed for is under the gimrd of bis 
^ regaining strength. In order to descend as oysters are allowed to putrefy under a bumine 
■ rapidly as possible through the water, the diver sun, and a stench arises from them which would 
places his feet on a large stone made fast to one seem enough to depopulate the shore of its 
end of a rope, the other end being secured to thousands of inhabitants. Yet such is not the 
the boat. He also takes another rope, to the case. The health of the people does not appear 
end 6f which is attached a net, or basket, to to be materially affected, and the oysters are 
contain the oysters. The upper extremity of allowed to remain till dry, when they can be 
this second rope is held by two men in the easily opened and the pearls extracted. To 
boat. The diver is also provided with a strong open them when fresh would require much 
knife for detaching the oysters, and as a means greater force, and would be likely to injure the 
of defence against sharks, wliich are very pearls. When the putrefaction is sufficiently 
numerous in those seas, but which do not often advanced, the oysters axe taken from the coutto, 
attack the divers, being perhaps scared by the and placed in troughs made of the trunks of 
nc^ of the assemblage, and the continual trees. Sea water is thrown over them : they 
plunging of so great a number of persons. The are easily opened, and render their pearls to 
diver no sooner teaches the ground than he the washing and shaking of a number of men 
gathers oystera with all possible speed into his who stand all on one side of the trough, while 
basket, and then letting go the rope to which inspectors at each end closely watch their pro- 
the stone is attached, he pulls that which is ceedings, and other inspectors examine the 
held by the sailors, and rapidly ascends to the shells which arc thrown away, lest they should 
surface. Some divers make very dexterous contain some of the precious substance. The 
use of their feet, holding the net with one foot, workmen engaged in washing pearls dare not 
clasping the stone with the other, and thus lifl their hands to their mouth under penalty 
leaving one hand free to close the nostrils, while of a flogging, yet a man will sometimes contrive 
the other hand holds the rope in descending, to swallow a pearl of high price. After all the 
The time during which the divers can remain pearls are washed out, the largest are carefully 
submerged is variously stated, and no doubt it picked out from the sand at the bottom of the 
differs greatly acc(^rding to the constitution of troughs and washed repeatedly in clean water : 
the individual. Some observers declare that the next in size arc spread out on white napkins 
in their experience it never exceeds 50 seconds ; to dry ^n the sun. The remainder are left to 
but Captain Percival, in his work on Ceylon, the care of women, who pick them up and dry 
•gives two minutes as the usual time of remain- them. Pearls arc assorted by means of three 
ing under water. The longest authenticated sieves placed one above another, the meshes in 
period which a diver has remained below wliich are smaller as the pearls descend. Thus 
water, is 87 seconds, and the greatest depth the pearls which will not pass through the 
attained is 78 feet — but 57 seconds and 54 feet uppermost sieve are of the first class, and soon 
are the ordinary efforts. Faraday found that by with the others. Another assortment is made 
first exhausting the lungs, by several deep ex- as to colour, regularity of form, &c., and here 
halations, so as to expel the carbonic acid, and the tastes of different nations have to be consult- 
then taking a deep inspiration of fresh air, he ed. The Europeans prefer pure white pearls, 
was able to hold his breath for two minutes and the Indians yellow pearls, and the natives of 
a half. Serious effects arc produced by this Ceylon those which are tinged with rose colour, 
employment, and fjio divers may frequently be Besides the number of persons who arrive in 
' seen with blood issuing from their mouth •and Ceylon in the fishing season for the sake of 
nostrils* Yet this does not hinder them from speculating in pearls, there are also numerous 
^ing down in their turn. They will make Indian artisans who are very expert in pierc- 
from 40 to 50 plunges in one day, and bring ing and drilling pearls, and who practice their 
up on each occasion about 100 oysters. Their tr^e on the spot on economical terms. Captain 
day closes before noon, for as soon as the sea Percival thus describes their operations ; — “ A 
• breeze sets in, the signal is given for the return machine made of wood, and of a shape resem- 
the boats to the shore. Their owners, and a bling an obtuse inverted cone, about 6 inches 
liiarge assemblage of persons of all classes, arc in length and 4 in breadth, is supported u^n 
e^erly looking out for the arrival of tlie flotilla, 3 feet, each 12 inches long. In the upper flat 
and aie soon busily employed in examining an*d surface of this machine holes or pits are formed 
stowing away the cargoes. Each owner has a to receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones 
sfaayow pit fenced round ’and secured for his being beat in with a little wooden hammer. 
oWii use, in which his store of oysters is deposit- The drilling instruments are spindles of various 
ed, and left open to the air. This pit, or sizes, according to that of the pearls ; they are 
coutto as it is called, is in the midst of a group turned round in a wooden head by means of a 
' of huts belonging to the same owner, so that it bow handle, to which they are attached. The 
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pearlfl b^ng placed in the pto which we have 
already mentioned, and the point of the spindle 
adjusted to them, the workman presses on the 
wooden head of the m^hine with his left hand, 
while his right is employed in turning round 
the bow handle. During the process of drilling 
he occasionally moistens the pearl by dipping 
the little finger of his right hand in a cocoanut 
filled with water, which is placed by him for 
that purpose ; this he does with a dexterity and 
quickness which scarcely impede the operation, 
and can only be acquired by much practice. 
They have also" a variety of other instruments 
botli for cutting and drilling the pearls. To 
clean, round, and polish them to that state in 
which wc see them, a powder, made of the 
pearls themselves, is employed. These differ- 
ent operations in preparing the pearls occupy 
a great number of the black men in various 
parts of the island. In the black town or pettah 
of Columbo, in particular, many of them may 
eveiy day be seen at this work, which is well 
worth the attention of any European who is 
not already acquainted with it.” 

Dr. Kelaart, in his report for 1 858, on the 
pearl banks of Arippo, off Ceylon, advanced the 
opinion tliat a species of Filaria, which he found 
within most of the pearl bearing shells, in the 
liver, ovary, mantle and other parts of the oys- 
ter, had muclito do with the formation of pearls, 
lie also considered, that the ova of oysters, and 
of wormsform the nuclei of many pearls, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Sir E. Home. 

The mollusc which produces the pearls is 
not an oyster, but belongs to the genus Avicula 
or Mcleagrina, the Meleagrina margaritifera 
of Lamarck. Dr. Kelaart has shown that the 
pearl mollusc, to enable it to migrate for food, 
can sever its byssus, and reform it, at pleasure, 
80 as to travel and remoor itself in fiivourable 
sites. The pearl molluscs make periodical 
migrations in search of food, and the Arabs 
were well acquainted with the fact. Albyroiini 
(a contemporary of Avicenna) who served un- 
der Mahmood of Ghuzni, in the 11th century, 
notices their disappearance from Serendib or 
Ceylon, and appearance of Sofala in the coun- 
^ of Zend, where pearls were before un- 
known and it was conjectured that they had 
migrated. The Dutch were unsuccessful in 
their Ceylon fisheries from 1732 to 1746, and 
again from 1768 to 1796. An interruption 
occurred from 1820 to 1828, and again from 
1837 to 1854. 

Fearl oyster shells are imported into England, 
from the East Indies, Panama and Manilla : 

quantities arriving in Liverpool in five years, 
being as follows — 

1851, 415 tons 1854, 550 tons. 

2, 480 „ and 

3, 430 „ 1855, 570 
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The art of making artificial pearls baa been 
brought to such perfection in Paris, that even 
jewellers and pawnbrokers have occasionally 
had a difficulty in deciding between the ar- 
tificial and the real. A French bead maker nama^ 
Jaquin, observing that when the small fish 
called ablettc, or bleak (Cyprinus alburnus), waa 
washed, the water was filled with fine silver- 
coloured particles, collected some of these for 
the purposes of his trade. He found that the: 
soft shining powder thus obtained had, to a re- 
markable degree, the lustre of pearls ; hence, 
he called it essence of pearl, or essence d’orient. 
He first made small beads of gypsum and 
covered them with tins substance : they were 
greatly admired and eagerly sought after ; but 
it was found that this pearly coat, when expos- 
ed to licat, separated itself from the bead, and 
attached itself to the skin of the wearer, ladies 
it is said, suggested to Jaquin the making of 
hollow glass beads, and covering the inside 
with essence of pearl. Tliis he did, Slen- 
der tubes of glass are first prepared, called 
girasols ; a term applied to opal, and sometimes 
to the stone called cat’s eye, and given to these 
tubes because the glass is of a peculiar bluish 
tint. From these the artist blows minute glo- 
bules, to the extent of from two to six thou- 
sand per day, not caring to make them all per- 
fectly regular, or free from blemish, because 
the natural pearls are not so. The pearl essence 
is then mixed with a solution of isinglass, and 
is blown while hot into each bead by means of 
a fine glass pipe. The solution is spread 
equally over the whole internal surface, by 
shaking the pearls in a vessel placed over the * 
table where the w’orkman sits, and to which he 
gives motion by his foot. When ttie varnish is 
equally dlifuscd and dry, the beads are filled 
'with white wax ; this gives them the necessary 
weight and solidity, and renders them less fra- 
gile. They are then bored with a needle, and 
threaded on strings for sale. The holes in the 
finer sort are lined with thin^ paper, that the 
thread may not adhere to the wax. To produce 
one pound of scales no fewer than 4,000 fishes 
are required ; but this quantity of scales only ^ 
yields 4 ounces of pearl essence. The fishes 
are about 4 inches long ; they are sold at a 
cheap rate in the markets after being deprived 
of their scales. The value of a pound of wash- 
ed scales in the Chalonnais is from' 15 to 25 
livres. The early manufacturers suffered great 
inconvenience from not knowing how to px^ 
serve tlie scales from putrefaction, and conse- 
quently being obliged to use the essence imme- 
diately it waa obtained, lest it should aoquiro • 
the intolerable odour of decayed fish. Attempts, 
were made to preserve them in spirit of wine 
or brandy, but those liquors wholly destroyed 
their lustre. At length it was; discovered tliat 
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t&ese fishy particles can be kept for a long time 
^ solution of ammonia, and this enables the 
manufacturers of artificial pearls to carry on a 
considerable traffic with distant places where 
iiie fish is plentiful, the supply from the Seine, 
though abundant, being insufficient for the 
purposes of the trade of Paris. Down to a late 
period the heirs of M. Jaquin continued to 
manufacture pearls to a considerable extent, in 
the ttue de Petit Lion, at Paris. 

. The productiveness of the Ceylon pearl 
fislieries has been very variable — 

In 1797 Jei44,000 In 1804 £120,000 

1798 , 192,000 

The pearl fisheries ol* Japan, Persia, &c., are 
valued at £800,000. The oyster banks oflT the 
iidand of Bahrein produce £240,000 and ofP' 
Arabia £350,000. 

In consequence of the falling off of the Ceylon 
fishery. Dr. KeJaart wtis appointed to examine 
the pearl banks and he found that the mussel will 
leave its old moving place in search of another if 
the water be agitated to an inordinate degree, or 
if the water become muddy or impure ; that it is 
gregarious in its habits ; that in an aquarium they 
are fatally affected by thunder storms ; that it 
can live in brackish water, and in places so 
shallow, that it must be exposed for three or 
four hours daily to the sun, and other atmos- 
pheric influences ; that it is more tenacious of 
ufe than any bivalve mollusc with which he is 
acquainted, though about one-third die from 
being injured by the force necessarily applied 
when detaching them from the rocks to which 
, they adhere ; finally that old as well as young, 
are in spawn from March to September, and 
that there is probably no stated period for 
spawning. He found the whole system of tlie 
methods pursued in the fisheries, defective in 
the extreme ; and that it was left to the divers 
and others to do just ns they pleased. The 
banks were rented from the Government for 
the season by a contractor whase interest it was 
of course to make the most of his opportunity, 
and to leave as little as possible behind. This 
he did in the following manner. Several scores 
u of boats, each boat being manned by ten divers, 
he sent to the bank to collect the oysters. The 
divers went, on day by day fishing up the oys- 
ters from one end of the bank to the other ; 
this done, a still larger number of boats ap- 
peared upon the scene, and the same ground 
was fished over again, till the divers failed to 
bring up a remunerative qtiantity ; then the 
finery was closed. By this me^od, the amount 
^ oysters left upon the banks, depended whol- 
ly «’ upon the divers’ exertion ; sometimes it 
might happen that small patches might remain 
here and there, at other times tliat very few 
oysters ‘Were left ; the inspectors could be 
aware of their actual state, only by informa- 
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;ion suppli^ by the divers, who being in % 
pay of the contractors, were interested in giv, 
ing a false account, and thus the government 
were working in the dark, and ignorant of the 
injury done to the revenue. Further, idl oys- 
ters, old and young, little and big, were brought 
up indiscriminately, and the havoc thus made 
was frightfully increased by the kicking and 
splashing of the divers in the water. Heavy 
anchors, and ponderous stones let fall u{x)n 
clusters of oysters destroyed many, and examina- 
tion showed that the mortality wrought by these 
means was very great. Besides this, the divers 
clutched at and tore everything before them, and 
other molluscs, zoophytes, and sea-weeds were 
leflk to float about in the water, and decomixse 
to complete the ruin of the bank. Added to 
this, the fisheries ware carried on at no set 
period, and for many months in the year ; in 
short, a more effectual system could not have 
been devised if the object had been to put an 
end to the fisheries altogether, instead of pre- 
serving them, and, in point of fact, had chole- 
raic epidemics and other sicknesses been of less 
frequent occurrence among the divers in die 
diving season, the majority of the banks would 
long ago have ceased to yield a single pearl. 
For the better preservation of the pearl oyster 
Dr. Kelaart suggested that the fisheries should 
be held only for two or three months in the 
year ; say April, May and June ; that no oyster 
under a certain size be allowed to be removed 
from the banks ; that portions of each bank 
should be buoyed, and reserved for breeding 
purposes ; and that government itself should 
undertake the fishing, and sell the oysters to 
the highest bidder. Dr. Kelaart also suggested 
that the French system, which has proved so 
successful, of placing fascines on oyster beds 
for the collection of the spawn be adopted, and 
that each bank be girdled or barricaded with 
coir-matting supported on iron frames, and 
placed ten yards beyond the edge of the bed, 
fascines, corals, and oyster shells ' being freely 
deposited between the barricade and the bank. 
Thus sufficient room will be allowed for the 
roaming disposition of the oysters, and the 
impediments thrown in their way will give new 
surfaces for them to cling to, while at the same 
time they will form barriers sufficient to pre- 
vent the escape of the oysters, and the spawn 
from being carried away by currents to distant 
parts of the sea. In this manner old banks 
can be renewed, and new ones formed to any 
extent ; and since it is impossible to avoid 
bringing up many millions of young ones, at- 
tached to the larger oysters, these should be at 
once carefully removed, properly cared for, and 
carried to some favourable parts of the sea, 
where they will live and grow to perfection ; 

hitherto this course has been entirely n^lectcd. 
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The market value of a bed of pearl oysters, 
two, miles in circumference is from three to 
, f(mr lakhs of rupees, tlie cost of fencing it leas 
than three thousand rupees, so that there is 
much to gain pecuniarily by adopting the bar- 
ricade system. Oysters are liable to numerous 
accidents, thousands of voracious marine ani- 
mals prey u[)cm them ; a thin layer of sand is 
siitHcient to destroy a whole bed ; and what 
]m liappcncd to the pearl fisheries of the Red 
Sea may happen at any time, unless precaution 
is taken, to those of India and Ceylon. A few 
years ago the edible oyster was growing scarce 
in France, fascines and fences promptly applied 
stopped the evil, and now the French oyster 
fisheries arc among the most successful in the 
country. Dr. Kelaart s suggestions were acted 
upon to some extent, and the fisheries have 
been improving. Dr. Kelaart found that the 
hyssus was capable of being formed at the plea- 
sure of the animal, even to the extent of five or 
six times in the course of a month ; during the 
(lay the creature remains in a state of rest, but 
at sun-set its shell opens, and if desirous of 
clianging its site it shakes oifits byssus and moves 
l(j anodier locality. 

'J'lie most extensive pearl fisheries are those 
of the gulf of Manaar in Ceylon, and Bah- 
rein in the Persian gulf. Pearls are imported 
into Bombay from tlie latter place, and are 
re-exported to England and China, but in all 
the localities in which the pearl mussel thrives 
there occur frequent periods in which the 
mollusc becomes scarce or altogether disappears. 

Pearls arc d(38ignatcd in Europe by their 
colours white, yellow, or black, or by their 
size as seed pearl. The best pearls are of a clear 
bright whiteness, free from spots or stains, with 
tlie surface naturally smooth and glossy. Those 
of a round form are preferred, but the larger 
pear-shaped ones are esteemed for earrings, 
i^eed pearls are those of the smallest size. 

The dealers in Ceylon, recognize twelve 
classes, in none of which is the actual weight 
taken into consideration. 

No.l , is called Ani, comprising those pearls to 
wliicli Pliny first applied the term ‘unio,’ 
in which ^1 the highest perfections of 
lustre and sphericity are centred. 

No. 2, Anathari, arc such as fail a little in one 
point, either in lustre or sphericity. 

4: 

No. 5, Massagu, or confusion. 

No. G, Vadivu, beauty. 

No. 7, Medangu, bent, or ‘ folded’ pearls. 

No. 8, Kurwal, double pearls. 

No. 9, Kalippu, signifying abundance. 

No. lOjPoesal, \ , 

No. 11, Rural, } ‘ Mis-shapen.^ 

These find a ready sale in India, all kinds 
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and shapes being indiscriminately used to adorn 
the roughly made breastplates of gold worn by 
women of high caste. 

No. 12, Thool, literally ‘powder.’ These are 
all easily dis^xised of in India, where they Bite 
sometimes made into lime for to chew with . ^ 
betel. 

About the years 18G5, 1806 the pearl banks 
off Tnticorin were almost nude of the pearl 
mussel, Captain Phipps examined the Cruchan- 
par, the Cruchan Tomloopar, and the Nagara- ; 
par and others off Tnticorin, off Vypaur, off 
the co£U$ts of Madura and Tinnevelly and found 
tlicm almost all bare. 

T/ie Tinnevelly Pearl Banks , — From time 
immemorial the pearl fishery in the narrow 
sea which separates India from the island of 
Ceylon has been famous in all the marts of the 
old w'orld, and has rivalled the still more re-f 
nowned fishery of Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
Tavernier, the old travelling jeweller, said, in 
1G51, that the pearls from the sea that washes 
the walls of Manaar, in Ctjylon, arc, for their 
roundnoss and water, the fairest that are found, 

•ut rarely weigh three or four carats. Master 
Ralph Fitch, a London merchant, who made a 
voyage to the Indies in 1853, says, on the 
other hand, that, though the pearls of Cape 
Comorin are very plentiful, they have not the 
bright orient lustre that those of Bahrein have. 
Whatever the truth may be respecting the 
water and orient lustre of the pearls of these 
rival fisheries, there can bo no doubt that a 
vast concourse of merchants and others has 
been annually attracted to the fisheries in the 
Gulf of Manaar from the most ancient times, 
which is a sufficient evidence of theit value, 

The Ceylon fisheries have retaii^cd their old 
reputation down to modern times. There 
are smaller and hitherto less productive pearl 
banks, on the opposite side of the Manaar 
gulf, off the shores of tlie Indian Colleotorate 
of Tinnevelly. ' 

In the golden age of tlie Tamil people of ’ 
Southern India, the Tinnevelly pearl fishery, 
then established, as Ptolemy states, at Koru, ; 
the more modern Coil, paid tribute to this ^ " 
Pandyan kings of Madura; arid at this period, 
we are told by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, none butcondemned criminab ; : 
were employed in the fishery. Maroo Polo, in 
the end of the thirteex^th century, mentions the 
land of Malabar, Maabar of Ibn Batuta and , . 
Marco Polo, the southern region of the Coro- ; 
mandel coast, comprised in the modem'dis- ; ; 
tricts of Madura and Tinnevelly. Colonel Yule 
has suggested that the wo^d may be Arabic 
(Maabar, a ferry), in reference to the passage qV 
ferry to Ceylon, where many, beautiful and 
great pearb are found off the coast. The mer- 
chants and diyera, be says, congregate at Bet9^ : 
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' ler, in April and May, and he relates how the 
ifVMlivers, called Abraiamain, performed incanta- 
tions to preserve themselves irom the attacks 
i of great fish in the depths of the sea. In those 
days the sovereign received a tenth, and the 
? divers a twentieth of the proceeds of the fishery. 

^ ^ The great number of pearls from these Tinne- 
; yelly banks excited the wonder of all the bold 
wanderers who completed the perilous voyage 
to India in early times. Friar Jordanus, a 
quaint old missionary bishop, who was in India 
in 1330, says that 8,000 boats were engaged 
in this fishery and that of Ceylon, and that the 
quantity of pearls was astounding, and almast 
incredible. The head-quarters of the fishery 
was then, and indeed from the days of Ptolemy 
to the seventeenth century continued to beat 
Chayl or Coil, literally “ the temple,” on 
the sandy promontory of Ramnad, which 
sends off a reef of rocks towards Ceylon, known 
as Adam's Bridge. Old Ludovico di Varthema 
mentions having seen the pearls fished for in 
the sea near the city of Chayl, in about 1,500 
A.©., and Barbosa, who travelled about the 
same time, says that the people of Chayl arc 
jewellers who trade*in pearls. This place Is, as Dr. 
Vincent has clearly shown, the Koru of Ptolemy 
the Kolkhi of the author of Pcriplus, the Coli 
or Chayl of the travellers of the middle ages, the 
Bamana*Koil (temple of Rama) of the natives, 
the same as the sacred promontory of Ramnad 
and isle of Rameswaram, the head-quarters of 
the Indian pearl fishery from time immemo- 
rial. 

But Tuticorin, the present head-quarters of 
the fishery, has supplanted the ancient Coil 
for the last two centuries ; and, since the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, the powers 
which have successively presided over the 
&hei(y, whether native, Portuguese, Dutch, or 
British, have uniformly taken their station at 
... this little port, which is about ninety miles 
north-east of Cape Comorin, on the Tinnevelly 
coast. When the Portuguese were all power- 
ful on the coast, the Jesuits were allowed the 
proceeds of one day's fishing, and the owners 
of the boats had one draught every fishing day. 
The Naik of Madura, the sovereign whose fami- 
ly sncceeded the ancient Pandyan dynasty, also 
had the proceeds of one day as Lord of the 
dt>aAt. These Naiks were the builders of all 
the magnificent edifices which now beautify 
the city of Madura, and their dues from the 
fishery were probably used as offerings to Mi- 
p akahij the fish-eyed goddess of the vast Madu- 
ra pagoda, who now possesses, amongst her 
jewellery, a numerous collection of exquisitely 
beautiful pearl omamen&. In the days of the 
Naiks and Portuguese there were 400 or 500 
teasels at the annual fishery, carrying sixty to 
ninety men each, a third of whom were divers; 
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and at the subsequent fair held at Tuticorin 
there was an assembly of from 50,000 to 60,000 
persons. The divers, at that time, were chiefly 
Christians from Malabar. Captain Hamilton 
who was travelling in the East from 1688 to 
1723, described Tuticorin when the Dutch 
were all powerful at that port, as well as in 
Ceylon. lie says that a Dutch colony at T»iti- 
corin superintended a pearl fishery a little to 
the northward of the port, which brought the 
Dutch company £20,000 yearly tribiite. 

The Dutcli may have fished too recklessly 
and too often ; and, when the British suc- 
ceeded them at Tuticorin, the banks were 
very far from yielding £20,000 a year. 

In 1822 the Tuticorin pearl fisherj' contri- 
buted about £1 3,000 to the Indian revenue, 
and in 1 830 about £10,000 ; but after the lat- 
ter date there was no yield at all for many 
years. Between 1830 and 1856 there were 
thirteen examinations of tlic hanks, and on 
each occasion it was Ibund that there was not a 
sufficient number of grown oysters to yield a 
profitable fishery, and none was therefore at- 
tempted. The unsatisfactory condition of the 
banks was attributed to several causes. Cap- 
tain Robertson, the Master Attendant at Tuti- 
coriu, thought that the widening of the 
Pauml>cn channel, which caused a stronger 
flow* of current over the banks on the coast, 
prevented ^the molluscs from adhering ; and 
tiiat the fishers for large concli or chank shells 
anchoring tlieir boats on the banks, killed the 
oysters. The dead oysters would, of course, have 
a faUil|effect on their neighbours. The native 
divers attributed the state of the banks to the 
pernicious influence of two other shell-fish, called 
soorum (a kind of Modiola) and kullikoz (an 
Avicula), which are mingled with the pearl 
oysters on the banks, and, as the natives be- 
lieve, destroy them. 

In 1856, hovrever, an examination was made 
by Captain Robertson, and it was found that at 
least four of the banks off Tuticorin, called 
Cooroochan Paur, Navary Paur, Oodoorooyie 
Paur, and Clothie Paur were well covered wth 
young pearl oysters, which would be old 
enough to be fished in 1860-61. The Madras 
government, therefore, determined that every 
precaution should be taken, in order that the 
banks might receive no injury during the in- 
terval. The chank fishery off Tuticorin was 
ordered to be entirely put a stop to at the ter- 
mination of the contract, and vessels were 
vided to protect the pearl banks from poach- 
ers, on board one of which Captain Robertson 
was unfortunately lost in March, 1859. 

Captain Robertson was succeeded as Master 

Attendant of Tuticorin and Superintendent o 

the Tinnevelly Pearl Banks by Captain Pbip]^ 
under whom the fishery of March, 1860f tnc 
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gv 4 t that Ixad been attempted since 1830, was 

opened. 

A Government pearl fishery is a most legiti- 
mate soui’ce of revenue, for pearls are simply 
articles of luxury in the strictest meaning 
of the word ; the seas in whicji "they grow 
cannot well become private property ; and, 
if a profit can be derived from their sale, 
it is certainly a branch of revenue which can 
give just cause of complaint to no man, while 
it benefits the community at large. McCulloch 
savs that the Government monopoly ought 
to" be abolished, because the expense of guard- 
ing and managing the banks exceeds the sum 
for which the fishery is let, and that any 
one who likes should be allowed to fish on 
paving a moderate license duty. The last 
edilioii of his Commercial Dictionary was pub- 
lised in 18G0, and during the t>vo following 
years the Tinncvelly pearl ftslicry yielded a 
large nett revenue to the Government, wdiich is«a 
sufficient answer to Mr. McCullgch^s argument. 

The fishery of 1801 commenced on March 
7t]i, and the sale of the government share of 
oysters was conducted by public auction, which 
began at Rs. 15, and gradually rose to Rs. 40 
per 1,000. As many as 15,874,500 shells 
were sold, realizing upwards of i>2(),000, as the 
nett result to government, exclusive of all ex- 
jicnses, and of the shares allowed to the divers. 
The annual expeanse of the guard boats for 
protecting the banks is only ^oOO. 

In 1802 tlic results of the fishery were also 
satisfactory ; but in 1803 the banks were 
found to be in a most unpromising state, and 
no fishery was attempted. Out of seventy-t>vo 
banks that were examined, only four contained 
oysters free from soorum, eleven had young 
oystci*s mixed with soorum, and fifty-seven w'erc 
blank, this unexpected failure of jm)i)crly grown 
sliells gave rise to Captain Phipfjs’ experimental 
culture. 

The pearl banks are about nine miles from 
the shore, and 8 to 10 fathoms from the sur- 
face, being scattered over an area 70 miles in 
length. They are exposed to ocean currents, 
which, by washing sand into the interstices of 
the rocks, often destroy the young oysters, over 
a considerable area ; the dead fish, when not 
removed, soon contaminate their neighbours ; 
^'-nd, in addition to these sources of evil, the 
soorum shells, a species ofModiola, like a mus- 
sel with a swollen face, which often grow 
amongst the pearl oysters, exercise a pernicious 
mllueiice, either by dying or spreading death 
around them, or by accumulating sand. It is 
quite impossible to watch these banks 
efficiently, and to eradicate the evils caused by 
^cumulations and dead molluscs, owing 
j fheir great depth and exposed situation in 
he open sea at a distance from land. Unless 
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sopie plan is adopted for rearing the young flab 
oh banks which shall be constantly acceteible, 
and Iree from the above drawbacks, the fishery 
will always be liable to failures, sometimea of 
long duration. The perfection to which science 
and intelligent care have brought the fisheries 
of edible oysters on the English, and especially 
on the French coasts, leaves no doubt that 
equally satisfactory results might be obtained 
from similar measures on the Tinnevelly pearl 
banks. 

The pearl oyster (Meleagrina margaritifera, 
lAtm,) has a byssus, or cable, by which it secures! 
itself to the rocks — one of the most important 
points in its organization. The animal’s foot 
is composed of muscular fibres, and is 2| inches 
long, when distended. On the lower side there 
is a groove lined by a secreting membrane, 
wbich is an exact mould for the formation of 
the byssus. When the animal desires to attach 
itself to the rock, its foot is protruded, and, 
after seeking out a suitable spot with the tip 
for some minutes, is again retracted into the shell. 
A strong fibre, of the form of.the groove in the 
foot, is thus left, attached to the base of the 
foot at one end, and to the rock at the other. 
The process is again and again repeated until 
a strong cable is formed ; and it was one of 
the most important results of the careful in- 
vestigations of Dr. Kelaart in Ceylon, that the 
power of the animal to cast off its byssus at 
pleasure was ascertained. It leaves it behind 
to make another in a more convenient place, 
like a ship slipping her cable and going to sea. 
From this ability to shift its bertli it follows 
that the pearl oyster might safely be taken from 
its native beds, and made to colonize other parts 
of the sea; and also that it would^ move of its 
own accord if the surrounding water should be- 
come impure or sandy, or when there is an 
influx of fresh ivatcr. The animal can reform 
the byssus at pleasure, if in good health and 
condition. 

Pliny and Dioscorides believed that pearls 
were productions of dew, but that observant old 
Elizabethan navigator, Sir Richard Hawkins, 
shrewdly remarked that “ thLs must be. some old 
philosopher’s conceit, for it cannot be made pro- 
bable how the dew should come into the oyster.^ 
Modern investigation had suggested various 
causes for the inlrusioti of tlie nucleus round 
which the pearl is formed. The free border of 
mantle lining each valve of the shell dips 
downwards to meet a similar edge on the 
opposite side, thus forming a double-fringed 
Veil. The tentcacles of this fringe consist of 
long and short fiat filaments, which , are 
exceedingly sensitive, so that even the approach 
of a foreign substance makes them draw foi^ 
wards and shut out the intruder. They doubt- 
less prevent the pearls from dropping out o 
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1^ shell, d,nd preserve tlie fish from the host of 
:;^rnivoro creatures which infest its place of 
abode ; and if it be true that particles of sand 
form tlie nuclei of pearls, they must run the 
gauntlet of these evei’-watchful sentinels before 
they can intrude themselves amongst the inter- 
stices of the mantle. Tlie food of pearl oysters 
consists of foramiuifera, minute algae, and 
diatoms’; and Dr. Kelaart has suggested that 
the siliceous internal skeletons of these micros- 
copic diatoms may possilily permeate the coats 
of the mantle and become nuclei of pearls- 
Lastly, the ova whicli escape throiigli the 
distended coat of an overgrown ovarium may, 
perhaps, become embedded in the interstices of 
the mantle, and become the nuclei of pearls, 

. especially as pearls arc usually found embedded 
in the mantle near the hinge, where the ova- 
rium is most liable to rupture. Large pearls 
often work their way out of the mantle, and 
lie loose between it and the shell, or become 
attached to the surface of the latter. They 
have even been found outside the shell alto- 
gether entangled amongst the strands of the 
byssus. The causes leading to the forma- 
tion of pearls, are as yet imperfectly under- 
stood. The chief external ditfercnce between 
the pearl and edible oyster is, that the former 
secures itself to rocks and stones by means 
of a byssus, while the latter merely lies Hat on 
the ground on its convex side ; but there is no 
reason why the pearl oyster should not thrive 
on artificial banks as well as the edible oyster. 
Jn the Colne oyster Jishcry, the bnxxl (oysters 
two years old) are dredgeil uj) out at sea, and 
placed on “ layings’’ within the river Colne. 
These “layings” are about 100 or 150 yards 
*by 80, according to the breadth of the channel, 
most of them dry at low water, and tliey are 
paved with stones, old sliells, and any other 
hard substances, to a deptli of a few inches, so 
as to form a bed for the oysters, which would 
be choked in soft mud. This material is called 
culch. In France, M. Costc adopted a sys- 
tem of placing fascines on the layings, instead 
of culch, as resting places for the oysters ; but 
the natural advantages of the ground render 
any artificial method of this kind unnecessary 
in the Colne. It is very important that the 
culch should be kept perfectly clean and clear 
of mud, and above all, that every mussel-shell 
should be weeded out. The mussels have a 
remarkable tendency to collect mud round 
them in heaps, probably owing to their elongat- 
ed shape, and if they are allowed to remain on 
the layings, there is danger of the oysters be- 
ing choked with mud. The oysters remain on 
the layings for two years, when tliey are fit for 
eating, and during this time there are constant 
: examinations, in order that all dead fish may 
bo removed, and the culch kept clear of mud. 
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In places where the layings are never laid bare 
by the tide, this is done by means of a dredge, all 
live fish and culch being carefully thrown back, 
while dead fish, soft mud, and mussels are remov- 
ed. There can be little doubt that some such sys- 
tem might be adopted in rearing pearl oysters, 
and Dr. Kelaart reported that “he sees no reason 
why pearl oysters should not live and breed in 
artificial beds, like the edible oysters, and yield 
a large revenue He has ascertained, by hi^ 
experiments in Ceylon, that the i)carl oysters 
are more tenacious of lile than any other 
bivalve with which he is actpuiinted, and that 
they can live in brackish water, and in places 
so shallow that they must be exposed for two 
•r three hours daily to the sun and other 
atmospheric inlluouces. Captain Phipps, the 
superintendent of the Tinnevclly pearl banks, 
came to the same conclusions ; and, con- 
vinced that artificial nurseries for the young 
oysters arc the only means by which rcinimo- 
rativc fisheries can be ensured, he proiKwed 
the Ibllowing plan, which lias been adoptcil. 

The harlxuir of Tiiticorin is Ibruied by two 
long islands, and between them and the inain- 
land there is a bank about three miles long by 
a quarter of a mile broad, w'ith a depth of from 
three to seven feet, entirely free both from 
surf, currents, and inlliixes of fresh water. 
Captain Phi|)ps proposes that this bank shoubl 
be walled round with loose coral until it iis 
formed into a basin, the edges rising three feet 
above high watermark. Over the bed of the 
shallow basin thus enclosed, live coral will be 
regularly spread, so as in a few years to form a 
solid mass, serving the purpose of culch, an«l 
tlie basin will be divided into three parts, one 
for the ohl oystei\s, and the other two for the 
young ones that may be in process of rearing. 
After the division of the basin set apart for 
breeding has been stocked, it will be carel’ully 
watclied, and when the spawning has taken 
place and the young oysters are w'ell forrnetl, 
they will be removed from the old oysters and 
rocks to Avhioh tliey are attached, and placed 
in one of the separate parts of tlic basin, and 
the same plan will be followed each succeeding 
year. On reaching a sufficient age, they will 
again be removed to one of the pearl banks in 
the open sea. The last operation is necessary, 
because it would be impossible to enclose an 
artificial space which would hold as many 
grown oysters as are required for a remunera- 
tive fishery, and because it is believed that the 
quality of the pearl depends on the depth and 
clearness of the sea in which it . has been formed. 
A single oyster, five or six years old, oflenL con- 
tains no less than 12,000,000 eggs, and in the 
fishery of 1861 the total number taken only 
amounted to 15,874,500, so that the number 
of young ones annually obtained from the 
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jjery will be abundantly sufficient to stock banks they have arrived at some size, that ia in the 
for each year’s fishery. Care Will of course be course of two or three years. « 

Uiken that only such banks are selected for. Pearl oysters are found in ;p-eat number abouV : 
stocking as have the rocks which compose them Capfc Comorin, the Island of Ceylon, in different 
raised well clear of the surrounding sand. By parts of America, in the Islands of the Archipe- ; 
tills system, adapted as it is from those of the lago, on the Australian coast and the Persian: : 
EiiLdish and French edible oyster fisheries. Gulf. The inside of the oysters that produce th« ;■ 
several advantages will be secured, and all the pearls boars a certain resemblance to the gems ' 
dangers to which the pearl oysters are now cx- themselves ; and hence it would apjiear that 
posed will be avoided. The young growing pearls arc only the misappropriations of the 
iiiolhiscs, safe on tlieir carefully watched lay- matter wliich is secreted by the animal to foihii 
ing at Tnticoriii, will be secured from the chok- the shell. AVlicii a [learl is cut tliiT)ugh, it 
in"- sands of their natural banks, as well as apiiears to consist of several coatings of this 
from their alleged enemy, the soorum, the effects iiiatler laid one upon another, as if formed by 
of which are probably the same as those caused successive depositions. If, therefore, the sub- 
})V the mussels on the edible oyster layings in stance of winch shells are composed, while 
iho Colne. It is during the period of their lb>ating in the body of the mollusc, meets with 
growth that the pearl oysters are so exposctl to a particle of this kind, wliicli has accidentally 
these dangers, and very frequently banks have been removed from the proper passages, and 
btvii Ihund well st(»ckcd Avith young oysters, becrome stationary, it may be imagined that it 
and giving promise of a lucrative fishery, at a will adhere to this particle, form a layer about it, 
pivlimiiuiry examination,. Avhicli, avIiou the and, continuing the operation, one of those white 
lime for tlio fishery arrives, are bare, all their pellucid balls we call pearls will be the result, 
inhabitants liaving died and been washed away. Of the finest pearls, one of tlie Aveiglit of one 

lint if preserved during the period of growth carat, or four grains, is worth eight shillings ; 
in the artificial nursery, and oidy placed out but should a pearl weigh four carats, its value is 
when they have reached maturity, the oysters estimated at £ij, 4.s*. Some of these gems are, 
can then form their pearl ill soenrity until tlic hoAvcver, of extraordinary worth. A.pcail 
season for the fishery arrives, and Avell stocked brought, in 1574, to Philip 11, though nobiggtr 
pearl banks maybe reckoned upon for Ccach than a pigeon’s egg, was valued at ^14,000. Ju- 
ycar. Thus it is hoped that, by ado])ting these llus Ptesar presented Servilia, the mother of Bru- 
carefully considered plans, and im])r()ving uyion tus, Avith one that cost A*48,457 ; tlic pearl ear- 
thcni as experience and wntohfid investigation rings of Cleopatra Averc estimated at ,£161,458 ; 
dictate from year to ymir, a regular and unfail- Claudius possessed one of nearly equal worth ; 
ing source of revenue Avill be secured to the and a celebrated character in the reign of Ti- 
Statc, and the Tiiiiievelly ])carl banks aauII, berius Avore Iavo pearls of such immense value 
allor laying dormant for thirty years, regain that the historian describes her as carrying in 
the iniincmorial renown which Avas conceded to her ears the Avorth of a large estate, 
them, alike in the days ol’ Ptolemy, of Marco At the pearl fishery of Tuticorin in favour- 
I’olo, and of Hamilton. They form the most able years, the pearl mussels sell at Rs. 25 to 
ancient fishery in the Avorld, and, now that 100 per 1,000, and the re\’ciiue rises up to IjJ 
science and careful supervision have boon sup- lac of rupees in the season, 
plied, they will no longer be the least remune- Pcarl oy.ster.s iibound in eleven or twelve 

fathoni.s of water all along the coast of 
Oysters are amazingly fruitful, one of JSind. There was a fishing in the harbour 
>em is said to contain 1,200,000 eggs; of Kurrachce, Avhich had been of some iin- 
thiit a single oyster ini‘,;ht yiebl enough portauce in the days of the native rulers, 
to fill J 2,000 barrels. The eggs are expelled but Avas gradually declining. In the salt^ 
in the form of spawn, a Avhite liuid resembling Avatcr inlets along the entire sea coast of 
a drop of grease,^ in Avhich the miscroscope re- Sind, a thin shelled variety of the oyster 
veals inuiimcrable minute oysters. This sub- exists, producing seed pearl. It is most fre- 
stance is called “ s]jats” by the fishermen, ami quentiy found on mud banks left dry at' low 
the matter in Avhich they swim doubtless serves tides. Tlic pearl is of little value when com*' 
to attach them to various submarine bodies, or pared wdth that produced by the Ceylon and 
to individuals of their oAvn species. In this Persian Gulf fisheries, the price of the latter 
^ay arc formed innumerable banks of oysters, ranging from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,600, whilst the 
v^hioh are kept up by collecting the spawn at former seldom realizes more than Rs. 25, a 
and in different places along the coasts of tola. From the supposition that it possesses 
**igland and France, and depositing it in the invigorating powers, it is used here chiefly as a 
^loitered and shallow waters selected &r oyster medicine. The larger grains are occasionally ' 
dyings,” which are usually kept untouched till made use of as personal ornaments ; the smaller 
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V:tinsB to intermix with the valuable Bahrein 
pearls, in which maimer they are kept in bags 
by the Bombay merchants, as a means of pre- 
serving their lustre. After the latter end of 
the year 1836, the ameera of Sind first became 
aware of the existence of this desesription of 
pearl oyster on their coast, by a money tender 
having been made for the exclusive privilege of 
fishing them. The banks, called Kenjur, at 
the entrance to Gharra Creek, were consequent- 
ly let out for one year for Kashance Rs. 6e50. 
The farmer must have profiled well, as in the 
year following they were let for Rs. 1,300 
annually for a consecutive period of two years. 
Subsequently to operations being commenced, a 
higher offer was received by the ameers who, 
with that want of faitli which charat'lerized them 
when a prospect of gain presented itself, gave 
• orders for the immediate ejectment of the original 
holder of the farm. Similar circumstances oper- 
ating against the second occupant, he also was 
ejected ; and this process continued, until tlic sum 
tendered amounted to Rs. 19,000 per annum. 
The party to whom the farm devolved at this 
large rent soon discovered that he had entirely 
over-estimated its value ; and by ceaseless in- 
portunity got released from his contract. The 
ameers then ordered the fishery to be conducted 
on their own account, until, finding it unprofit- 
able, it was discontinued. At the close of the 
year 1839, the Kurrachee Harbour (in the 
creeks adjoining wliich the pearl oyster is found) 
was again let for two years, for Rs. 1,100 : six 
months afterwards other speculators offered Rs. 
21,000 ; it was finally let for Rs. 35,000, the 
contractors relieving the former occupants, and 
taking possession of the pearls that had been 
collected by them. These parties, however, 
failed, but were made to pay Rs. 20,000. The 
.ameers, as at Kenjur, took the management of 
the fishery, which in three months it is said, 
realized between seven and eight thousand 
rupees, — a doubtful circumstance, as after a 
short trial it was altogether relinquished by 
them. When the country became a British pos- 
session, the Kenjur fishery was let by the 
Collector of Land Revenue for Kashanec Ks. 
2)500 for one year, commencing from 1st 
August 1843, but the contract was not fulfilled. 
The following year, the highest offer made was 
Us. 2,400, but the fishermen objected to work, 
alleging that as their gains were regulated by 
the amount of produce which was insignificant, 
they could not earn enough for their support. 
The contractors appealed to the Government 
of Sind, who, deciding against them, their con- 
tracts ceased. The Harbour Fishery was let 
ont at the same time forEs. 3,700 per annum, 
but owing to a misunderstanding of the terms 
of the contract, it was resumed, and fished by 
the Collector on account of Government. In 
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one month, the sum of Rs. 2,272 was realized 
exclusive of expenses. The fishermen, however' 
declined to continue the fishery, on the score 
that they could find no more oysters. It was 
thought at the time that they had been bribed 
by the former contractors to make this state- 
ment, but, since then, experience proved that 
it was not altogether incorrect. In the month 
of May 1845, the Collector, who was placed in 
charge of this source of revenue, personally ex- 
amined the situation of the banks, and found 
the entire line of coast from Kutch to Kurrachee 
giving evidence of the existence of the oyster. 
It appearing that several spots might be fished 
with advantage, boats and forty divers were 
engaged, but after a month’s labour, at what 
appeared to be the most productive banks, the 
expenses incurred exceeded the value of the 
pearls produced. In 1849, the fishing was 
sold by public auction for upwards of six 
thousand rupees, and in the following year for 
Rs. 5,275. Apprehensive that the coutimious 
fishing would exhaust the beds, an interval of 
four years was allowed to elapse, after which 
period it was again put up to public competi- 
tion, realizing upwards of Rs. 5,000 ; ancl the 
following year (1850) somewhere about lis. 
6,000. From that time until 1862 the banks 
were not allowed to be fished in order that the 
young oysters might have time to conic to 
maturity. In 1862 the fishing was again sold 
by auction, realizing Rs. 5,000. The purchaser 
wfus Mr. Coates of Ferozepoor — an enterprising 
and energetic European — who set to work 
earnestly, making use of dredges which had 
never been in operation before. It is evident 
that the fishing must liave proved remunerative, 
]\lr. Coates having subsequently offered Rs. 
10,000 to have it continued to him for a further 
period of four years. Government accepted the 
offer. Mr. Coates is said to have derived but 
very little profit from the second lease ; but 
this circumstance is ascribed by general consent 
to his having had some dishonest servants about 
him. From what we learn, the authorities in 
the province seem to have taken no action in 
farming the pearl fisheries after the expiration 
of JVIr. Coates’ lease ; and it has been stated 
that it is a common practice amongst most of 
the fishermen to help themseWes to the oysters 
and dispose of the pearls in the town. 

Sir A. Rurnes represents the mariner of 
Cutch in the present day as truly adventurous, 
putting to sea for a trifling reward, and stretch- 
ing boldly across the ocean of Arabia, to the Red 
Sea, and the coasts of Zanzebs^ in Africa. The 
sca-vcssels of Kurachee sail to Muscat, Bombay 
and the Malabar coast, and the fishing-boats at 
the mouths of the Indus he describes as good 
sea-boats, sailing very quickly, and numer- 
ous, because the fisheries there are extensive!, 
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and form a source of commerce bn the south- minute is the average, but on one occasion, 
eastern part of the Peninsula of India. exceeded a minute and a half. Accidents do 

Dr. 'Cantor states that at the mouths of not very frequently occur from sharks, , but thq 
the Ganges, the fishermen have sea-going sawfish is much dreaded. Instances were re- 
boats, which they build themselves, and that lated where the divers had been completely, 
they are a superior description of Indian cut in two by these monsters. One man of 
sailors, of much more industrious habits than some hundreds present, for a reward of a few 
the majority of the natives of India. Still further dollars, remained one minute and fifty seconds, 
to the eastward, we see the Burmese and In Ceylon they rarely exccetl fifty seconds. 
Siamese almost living in boats, and the Malays They estimate the unopened oysters at two 
most formidable as pirates in the Indian sea. dollai*s a hundred, from Bahrein the pearl coast 
Farsan, is an island off the coast of Yemen, fishery begins and extends round the 

nbofit three miles from the sea port of Jezan. promontory of Kater 

The sea-faring population there, are largely great southern bar of the Persian 

occupied in the pearl fishery. When not at Gulf to the frontiers of Sharjah in Oman. Pearl 
feud with any of their neighbours the time of north of Bahrein, 

the inhabitants of the pirate coast of Arabia, p^^ug the shores of Kateef and the adjacent 
i 3 devoted to fishing, diving for pearls. The but the produce of the fishery is scanty, 

pearl fishery only lasts from J une to September, inferior to that of the coast of Bahrein and 

for at other periods tlioy complain that the cold ol ^le easterly gulf. Around Bahrein itself, 
is too severe. During the season every person the fishery yiehls largely and lurnishesoccupati^^ 
who can procure a boat himself, or obtain a least half the inhabitants of the island, 

share in one, is thus employed, and their vil- 2,000 or 2,500 being employed in the 

luges have no other occupants than children, ^^ving season April to October. .Negroes 
females, and men who are too aged to follow arc employed as divers, 

this pursuit. Tlie pearl bank extends from In the Persian Gulf, the pearl oyster beds 
Sharja to Biddulph’s group. The bottom is of extend at intervals almost along the entire 
shelly sand and broken coral, and the depths length of the Arabian coast of the Gulf irom a 
vary from five to fifteen fathoms. ITie right of little below the port of Koweit to the north- 
fishing on the bank is common, but altercations ward, down to the neighbourhood of Ras-ool- . 
between rival tribes are not unfrequent. Their Khaimah, southward. There are also some 
boats are of various sizes, and of varied con- beds near Karrack and at other points on the 
striiction, averaging from ten to fifty tons. Persian coast line, but these latter are of com- 
Diiring one season it is computed that the island paratively little account as being far less 
of Bahrein furnislies, of all sizes, three thousand extensive, less prolific and less lucrative, 
five hundred ; the Persian coast, one hundred ; The beds along the Arabian coast are held 
and the space between Bahrein and the en- to be the property of the Arabs^n common ; 
trance of the Gulf, including the Pirate coast, for instance, an Arab of Koweit may dive along 
seven hundred. The value of the pearls ob- the Bahrein or Kass-ool-Khaimah coast and 
tained at these several ports is estimated at vice versa. But no person other than the 
forty lacs of dollars, or eight hundred thousand coast Arabs is considered to have any rigli^ of 
pounds. Their boats carry a crew varying from diving : and it is probable that any intrusion 
eight to forty men, and the number of mariners on the part of foreigners would create a ge- 
thus employed at the height of the season is ncral lerment along the coast line. The 
rather above thirty thousand. None receive richest banks are those of the islands of 
any definite wages, but each has a share of the Bahrein. They are found at all depths from a 
profits upon the whole. Where polypi abound little high water mark down to 3, 7, 12, 17 and 
they envelope themselves in a white garment ; 18 fathoms. It is probable that there are beds 
but in general, with the exception of a cloth at a much greater depth ; for instance, if, as is 
around their waist, they are perfectly naked, supposed, it be the fact that there are beds in 
"fhe latter having provided themselves with a the inlets of the Mussendom promontory, these 
small basket, jump overboard, and place their beds must have a depth of 22 or 25 fathoms, 
^^et on a stone, to which a line is attached. It is held as a rule that the lustre of the pearl 
Upon a given signal this is let go, and they depends on the depth of the water, the greater 
®iuk with it to the bottom. When the oysters the depth, the finer the lustre. There does not 
^re thickly clustered, eight or ten may be pro- seem to be any known law governing the moriS 
cured at each descent ; the line is then jerked, or less sphericity of the pearl. The best oyster 
the person stationed in the boat hauls the beds are said to be level, and formed of the fine 
wer up with as much rapidity as possible, whitish sand, overlying the cor^l, in clear 
period during which they can remain water. A mixture of mud or earthy substiknee 
^der water has been much overrated; one with the sand is considered to be detriment to 
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I? pearl ; and the beds having tlvis defect arc 
to exliaustion. It is to this cause 
.that the Arabs of Bahrein attributed 
the exhaustion of the pearl beds on the 
coast of Sind and Ceylon ; while the beds of the 
Persian Gulf, although annually fished from the 
earliest historic periods, continue prolific as 
ever — one or two of the most recent past years 
having given a more than usually abundant 
return. The notion that the Arabs feed their 
oyster beds at particular seasons of the year, 
seems to be erroneous. No care whatever is 
taken of the beds. I'he oysters swell about 
over the sand or slightly attach themselves by 
the hinge to bits of seaweed or coral, and are 
discerned by the divers in groups below the 
clear water. The diving period is from the 
warm spring, in April Ui the end <»f the hot 
Summer months of August and September. 

' As regards profits, each boat is partnership, 
the profits being divided into ten shares. 
Owner and Caj)tain.... 2 And the rest laid out 

The Divers 3 for i)rovisi()ns .3 

The Bope-holders 2 , 

A few of these boat-men may reap indepen- 
dently the fruits of their own labours, but the 
great majority are in the hands of agents of 
pearl mei*cbants, whether hindoo or other, who 
reside in the towns of the littoral. These agents 
make advances of money to the divers during 
non-diving season, and when the spring 
tiomes on, the boats are supplied with so many 
days’ dates, rice and other provisions, and start 
away for the banks, returning as provisions fail 
or weather compels. 

Hundreds of boats may be seen anchored at 
a time on the banks. As a rule the diving may 


maritime truce, binding tliem to refer all their 
dis]nites at sea to the arbitrament of the Bri- 
tish Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

The annual outturn of the pearl fisheries is 
assumed to be .£400,000 as follows : — 
Outturn of the Bahrein Pearl Divers, 

20 lacs of Rupees or . . . , ^200,000 

Outturn of the Divers from the Arab 
littoral of the Persian Gulf other 
than liahrcin, 20 lacs of liupeos or..£200,000 
The revenue levied by the chiefs themselves 
on the ]icarl fisheries consists in a poll-tax of 
one dollar per annum on every diver and on 
every diver’s attendant rope-holder. The 
revenue so derived by the Bahrein chief may 
bg about 50,000 <lollars, thus representing 
25,000 divers and 25,000 rope-holders, and 
amounting to 5 per cent, upon the total outturn. 

The great hulk of the best pearl is sent to 
the Jiombay market, where, during the 1 S(>3-4 
share mania, fancy prices were given for good 
pearls. A large number of j)earls is sent 
towards Baghdad. As a rule the Bombay 
market prefers the pearl of yellowish line and 
perfect; sphericity, while the Baghdad market 
prefers the white pearl. The small seed pearls 
go principally to liaghdad also. 

It might possibly he of use if a few hundreds 
of oysters from the Persian Gulf beds were tube 
sent to Ceylon, in view to ascertaining whether 
any defined locality in which they might be 
bedded, could he developed and remain exempt 
from exhaustion. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society, 
Mr. Gwyu Jeffreys said that in a concliological 
point of view the Persian Gulf is wholly unex- 


be water of four to seven fathoms in depth, plorcd. 

Fifteen fathoms diving is considered to be The Panama and Bahrein pearl fisheries 
extremely prejudicial to longevity, and occa- chietly supply the market. The finest pearls 
wonally proves fatal. In any case the crew is that decorated the Persian kings, or w'cre 
told off into divers and rope-holders, the showered on them when ascending the throne, 
former diving while the latter keep the boat (according to a very ancient custom,) might 
and stand by to haul the diver up. Each diver have been obtained from the sea which forms 
bar his comrade for this purpose. The diver the southern boundary of their dominions ; and 
strips, closes his nostrils with pincers, lias the pearls here found w^cre most highly 
a rope attached to his girdle and a stone or prized, according to Pliny, (Nat. Lib. ix, 
other weight to his foot. He then drops over- c. 35). Theophrastus mentions tlaose pearls 
hoard feet foremost, and on reaching the hot- w'hich some islands in the Erytbrean sea 
tom collects his oysters until he can no longer produce ; and Mr. Hill in his notes on that 
remain when he pulls at the string, lets go the Greek Lithologist (p. 93, Lind. 1746), says 
wmght, and is hauled on board by his comrades. the finest in the world are those of the Per- 
The stone weight is attached to a second rope, sian Gulf. There are a great number found 
by which it is afterwards hauled. The oysters about Cape Comorin and the island of Ceylon, 
are collected into a hag or other receptacle at- but they are greatly inferior to the Peraian, 
. tached to the diver’s chest and waist. and very large ones have been found about 

i Of course numerous disputes occur among Borneo, Sumatra and the neighbouring islands, 
Ad many boats jostling together in acompara- but not of the fine shape and water of the 
tiVely small area. In former times these dis- Persian.” This confirms what Salmasius had 
pates wens frequently serious and attended before declared. “In sinu Pereico Majorcs 
inih bloodshed ; but more recently the several reperiuntur qua et ceteris omnibus candoris ^ 
Arab chiefe of the ' littoral have entered into a magnitudinisdoti anteferunter. Indc. Bomani^* 
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adferebantiir.” Plin Exercit, p. 824, (ed. 
1689)* The pearls of this gulf are celebrated 
by various eastern writers amofig them Hamd- 
allah Cazvini. In describing the sea of Oman, 
or of Fars, he says, and from the island of Hormuz 
to the island of Bahrein, it is possible to procure 
pearls by means of divers ; but thos^ which they 
find in diving about Bahrein, arc of such magni- 
tude as cannot be equalled elsewhere; and the 
chief pearl fishery is from Keis to Kharek; near 
Aden also, very good pearls may be obtained. 

Ill iidditlon, to its adinittesl character of 
an attribute of power, the hindoos l(X)kcd 
upon the pearl as symbolical of maiden purity, 
and hence arose the custom of presenting a 
pearl at the marriage of a bigh-born hindoo 
girl, where, amid the performance of various 
ceremonies peculiar to the occasion, it is formal- 
Iv given to some honoured guest either by the 
Ihliier of the bride or tlie bridegroom. 

In China, pearls were presented as tribute, 
and given in dowry two^. thousand years 
heforc the Christian era. In tlie url-ja, 
the most ancient Chinese book of words, a 
work composed 1000 a.c., pearls arc spoken of 
as precious objects, which were used as charms 
oriiiiuilets to guard the wearer against fire. In 
thosi! remote ages it seems probable that the 
Chi nose derived their pearls from the fresh- 
water mussel only ; for it is stated, in the 
iiiicient record alromly referred to, that pearls 
were lirought from the interior of the western 
part of the empire. About the oominciKjement 
of the Christian era, native siqiplies had, how- 
ever, already fallen short of the increasing de- 
mand f«)r this precious commodity, and ships 
wore sent forth to obtain the much- coveted 
heads from India. As it v, as then, so the pearl 
still continues to be regarded by the Chinese as 
an attribute of power, serving even now as the 
accTedited badge of rank, to distinguish man- 
darins from smaller men. The Hebrews must, 
like their eastern contemporaries, liave been j 
very early acquainted with pearls, as they are | 
nientioned in the 15ook of Job. Accordin’^ 
nioreovcr, to some cominenkitors, the Hebrew 
Word Penimin, which is constantly translated 
“ rubies” in the Proverbs of Solomon, should be 
rendered “ peavlss.” The Romans employed three , 
names to designate the pearl, viz., IJnio, “ the 
one’’ par excellence, a terra that Pliny tells us 
came into use in the time of the wars of 
Jngurtha, when the fashion of the single ear 
pendant was in the ascendant, bacca, “ the 
berry,” in allusion to the ordinary form of the 
bead ; and inargarita, which, although borrowed 
directly from the Greek, seems to be derived 
from the Sanscrit word mangara, signifying 
“ decorative.’’ The name Unio has been in- 
corporated into science by its application to an 
extensive genus of pearl-yielding fresh-water 
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mussels. According to some authorities, ouir 
name of pearl, which appears under very slight 
modifications in almost every European lan- 
guage, is derived from pirula, a little pear, or 
from piliila, a pill, while others give it a Teu- 
.tonic origin, deriving it from the old German 
word berlin, a little berry. The term margin 
rita, which has lingered in all the southern 
European dialects derived from the Latin, has 
not found its way into the Teutonic or Slavonic, 
tongues. Pliny, in his Natural History not 
only describes the manner in which the. 
bead was supposed to be produced within the 
shell, but expatiates with indignant warmth 
upon the dangers and tliiHciil ties that attend its 
capture, ami the extravagance, folly, and 
wickedness, to which a desire for its possession 
has led men and women in all ages. We learn 
from him that, after the conquest of Alexan- 
dria, pearls came into common and almost 
universal use in Rome. Before that period they 
must, liowever, have been highly prized, as we 
arc told by Suetonius, that Julius Cassar, before 
he sot out rm his expedition to Gaul, expended, 
six million sesterces (nearly 50,0i)0L) in the 
j>Lirchasc of one llxir pearl as a parting gift to 
Servilia, the mother of his traitor friend, Mar- 
cus Brutus. Caesar’s admiration of pearl is» 
however, worthy of more than a passing notice, 
if, as some historians assert, one of his princi- 
pal inducements to visit liritain arose from 
a desire to ascertain the trutli of the reports, 
which had reached him in Gaul, that pearls 
abounded in the neighbouring island of Britain. 

If such were, indeed, the motive that influenced 
Caesar, Britain owas no trifling debt of gratitude ^ 
to the pearl for having been the means of 
bringing its savage inhabitants^ thus early 
within the sphere of Roman civilization ; but, 
whatever was the incentive that drew the 
Romans to those sliores, it is certain that they 
at once directed their attention to the discovery 
f thor capabilities of their new conquest ; no» 
were they long in ascertaining that some of the 
British rivers yielded pearl-bearing mussels. 
Pliny informs us, however, that tlm pearls found 
in Britannia were small and of a bad colour, 
the reason, perhaps, why Cmsar, instead of 
presenting them to one or other of the fair 
Roman matrons whom he delighted to honour, 
merely devoted them to the decoration of a 
breast-plate or cuirass, which he caused to be 
suspended in the temple of Venus Genetrix. 

Certain it is, in the time of Alexnurler I, pea^la ] 
formed part of the exports from Scotland ; and a , 
vestige of this trade has even lingered on to a . 
comparatively recent period ; for we are assured - 
that pearls, to the amount of 10,000^, were 
sent to London from the Tay and Isla between 
the year 1761, and the beginning of the 
century. The rivers in- the north of Ire- 
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Scotland, and the Conway in 
Scales, have all, from time to time, yielded 
' lolerably good pearls, altboogli the prepuce has 
always been so uncertain as to make it not 
ji; : worth the cost of* the labour. .. | 

^ Among the ornaments in vogue among the fair : 

dames of Rome, the most characteristic, perhaps, 
I;: Were the pearl ear-pendants, known as elcnchi 
andcrotalia. The elenchua, in its original form, 
:V. consisted of one long pear-shaped pearl, full and 
5 ; rounded at the bottom ; after a time, however, 

,/ when pearls became less uncommon in Rome, 

^ the solitary pendant was discarded by ladies of 
. rank in lavour of the compound crotiilia, and 
^ the single drop came to be in some degree re- 
■ V garded as one of the attributes of an acknow- 
= ledged courtezan. The compound clenchi eon- 
> I .sisted of two or three pear-slia[)ed pearls, link- 
; id^ in such a manner as to strike 

each other at every movement of the 
? head; whence they were called 

• crotalia, from crotalium, a bniss musical 
instrument resembling castanets. These tink- 
ling ornaments were sometimes suspended 
■ from the fingers and sandals, as well as from 
the ears, and must, one would think, when thus 
worn, have produced a noisy clatter, the very 
J .reverse of agreeable. It is evident, however, 
that the Roman ladies considered the rattling 
? noise which they made whenever they moved 
tjV^ som^^^ peculiarly distingue. “ A fair 
at a woman’s ear’, says Pliny, according 
Holland’s antiquated version, “ is as good jvs 
an huisher to make way for her, for every one 
will give such the place. Nay, our gentlewomen 
‘v are come now to weare pearl u|Hm their feet, 

V and not on their shoo-latch only, but also upon 
l^eir startops and Ibr buskins which they gar- 
> . nish all over with them. For it will not serve 
turne to carrie pearles about them, but 
fttiiey must tread upon pearles, goe among pearles, 

■ aid walke as it were on a pavement of pearles.” 

. necklace most approved of by tlie ladies 

of Home was tliat consisting of three rows, and 
luiown as the trilinum. This ornament con- 
sisted of one row of pearls fitting somewhat 

■ closely round the throat, a second long* r string 

■ or chain composed of green or blue stones 
alternating with large pearls, and another simi- 

riatly formed row long enough to fall far down 
over the bosom. Where the necklace consisted 
only of two instead of three rows, it was called 
4 ilinum, whilst a necklace of one string of 
biads was known as a nionilc. When we 
picturi to ourselves a Roman belle adorned 

■ with a costly trilinum, lustrous crotalia hang- 
i iug from her ears, hands, and feet, with her 

htair enclosed in a pearl net, or braided with 
; icings of the eame precious beads, and chains 
pearls linked to. the rings on her fingers, we 
^all no longer wonder that “ a mere bit of a 
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woman” should have cafnetl about bti he 
own little person the accumulated treasures e 
her house. 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron d’Aubonue 
the son of Dutch parents, settled at Paris" 
was born there in 1605, and was a travel- 
ler from his boyhood, having visited moat 
of the countries of Europe between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five. The last thirty 
years of his life Averc spent in making repeated 
voyages to and from Asia, and in visiting all 
the great cities of Asia Minor, Persia, India 
and Thibet ; of which he has given detailed 
accounts, more especially in reference to the 
courts of the various sovereigns which he visit- 
ed in the prosecution of his business. Accord- 
ing to his own statement, he made six journeys 
from Paris to Ispahan, and more than twice 
as many from Ispahan to Agra, and otlier parts 
of the d<jminions of the Groat Mogul. He 
twice visited the diamond mines of Golconda, 
and never seems to have spared time or money 
when he wanted to effect a purchase or a sale 
of jewels. He found that, in regard to magni- 
ficence, the Oriental courts far exceeded those 
of the Avestcrri world at that time, altlioiigh 
he seems to have formed no very exalted opinion 
of the taste which regulated its display ; and, 
among other peculiarities, he was much struck 
with the fact that the orientals gave the pre- 
ference to pearls having a yellow tinge, for 
which they were always ready to give the 
highest prices, considering that the whiteness 
of a pure pearl was not sufficiently becoming t«> 
their own yellow skins. Tavernier gives his 
readers a full and detailed account of the 
famous “ peacock throne” of the Grand Mogul 
Aurengzcb, the barbaric glory of which has 
long since departed, never to revive. 

The most perfect pearl in respect to foriii, 
colour and size, seen by Tavernier during his 
sojourn in the East, was one that had been 
bought at the fishery of Catifa, in Arabia, by 
the king of Pei’sia, for about 20,000^. of our 
money. This pearl was entirely free from any 
defect. The largest pearl then known was in 
the possession of tlie Great Mogul, who was so 
chary of it that he seldom wo|e it. Another 
marvellous pearl, seen by Tavernier, belonged 
I to Imenlicct, the prince of Muscat, who waged 
I a successful war against the Portuguese, and 
I contributed largely to the decline of their 
supremacy in the Indian seas. The pearl 
, owned by this prince was perfectly round, ot 
such excessive clearness as to be almost trans- 
parent. It is to be doubted, however, whether 
any pearl celebrated in ancient or modern 
times can be compared, in point of size, with a 
colossal beauty belonging to Mr. Hope, which 
is said to weigh 450 carats (or about three 
ounces), measuring two inches in lengthy 
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four-and-a-half inches in circumference. Truly vinegar, an^ drunke them up, and, finding them 
this is a peliegrina, or paragon, t^e^ sight of to content his pallat wondrous well, he gave to ;• 
which would have pleased Tavernier more everie guest at his table one pearle a-piece to 
than all the wonders of art and nature drink in like manner.” Dr. Mohius, in his 
that he witnessed during his six voyages History of pearls, denies the practicability of this 
from Paris to Ispahan, and his twice six much -renowned feat of gastronomy. The most, 
iouriieyings from Ispahan to the extremest that the queen of Egypt could have done, he 
boundary of the Eastern world. Yet, superlative says, was to have swallowed ajpill worth some 
ns is the Ihipe pearl for size, the palm .£80,000, as no amount of vinegar could have 
of excellence in res^icct to beauty of form dissolved the pearl within any period of time to , 
and intensity of lustre is due, according to whicli the most elaborate am I prolonged supper 
Vischer von Waldhcin, a great authority on could possibly be extended ; for, even if the 
these points, to a small pearl, weighing only delicate outer layers had been dissolved, the 
thirty carats. This paragon wliich formed part organic portions of the pearl would still have 
of the priceless treasures of the Zosima Museum remained uiidestroycd. Determined to prove 
at Moscow, when Fischer saw it in 1818, was the false pretences on which Cleopatra has. 
perfectly round in form, and so lustrous that, claimed tlie wonder of succeeding generations 
when it wjis rolled along Ji piece of fine cam- for her un pa rail el ed extravagance the German 
brie, it looked like a ball of silver. The owners doctor, as if it were his mission to destroy a 
of this treasure, who had then no expectation very liarrnlcss historical myth, instituted a 
of meeting with a purchaser capable of paying series of experiments on the solution in various 
the price at which it was valued, kept it en- acids of small seed pearls. It is needless to 
closed in a gold-mounted echinus shell, through say that these investigations were prosecuted 
whose convex crystal cover the Zosima pearl with that pertinacity that only German ex- 
shone forth with almost diamond-like lustre. pcrimentalists can employ and the result tho- 
Cleopatra^s pearL — Tlic world-renowned tale roughly satisfied him that Cleopatra's suj>posed 
of Cleopatra’s pearl bears testimony to the lux- impossibility. We are not sure, 

ury and prodigality that characterised the last hqwever, that Dr, MobiiLS will earn any great 
of tlie Ptolemies. The story runs that, at a t'^uount^ of gratitude for his pains. — King ; 
feast in the palace at Alexandria, Antony stak- Williams* Middle Kingdom^ p, 272 ; Hon*ble 
cd a heavy wager that his fair hostess would MorHsorCs Compendious Description ; 

find it impossible to expend ten million sester- Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ Vbl, iv, p, 
ces— about £80,000, of our money— on one 5 Kamusio, Vol. i, ; Crawfurd*s Dictionary^ 
entertainment. The fair queen accepted the P* 330; Eng, Cyc, ; T, Emmanuel i On ihe 
cliallenge, and at once proved her reckless pro- natural and artificial production of pearls in 
digality and her determination to eclipse the Ohina^ by F. Haguty II, H,M, Considat Ning^^ 
lavish expenditure of her victor by removing \Ith December 1853; Low*s Sarawak ^ p, 
from her ear one of the two incomparable 39 ; J^ppeVs Iml. Arch.y Vol, i, p, 59 ; WaiU 
pearls that had descended to her from her ^on*s StatCy p. 38 ; History of JapaUy Vol, 16, 
ancestors, and, dropping the pendant into a cup JPP* 110-11 ; American Expedition; Tomlinson; 
of vinegar, swallowing the costly draught. Not Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
content with this marvellous display of extrava- D^itain and Irelamly Vol, xvi, Part 11, p, 
gance, she w'as abeSut to take the fellow of this ^30 ; Recollections of Ceylony its Forests and its 
lustrous bead from her other ear and immolate Pearl FisherieSy S, W,; Frazer*s Magazine for 
it in like manner, when Lucius Plaucus, who E<^or, 1860 ; Faulkner ; Tennenfs Sketches 6f 
had been appointed umpire in this lover’s con- Natural History of Ceylony p, 375 ; Corn- 
test, snatching it from her hand, prevented the Magazinty August 1866; Sindian; Maj^y 

double sacrifice by proclaiming aloud that the niillarCs Mag, ofJuly\%Q\, pp, 231-37; Tav^; 
victory was again with the lovely queen of i PiP* 1^5, 150 ; 

%ypt, and that Antony had been fairly van- Hindustany pp.^ 4, 5. ; Palgrave ; Lt.-Col, Le>i^ 
O'^iished. The rescued pearl was afterwards P^^ly^ ^^FSty s Political Residenty Persian '■ 
di\i(led, and the severed halves employed to ^nXf to C, Oonney Esq., Secy, to Govt, Bomhag % 
®fiorn the ears of the Venus of the Pantheon. P^ny hat. Lib, ix, c. 35; Capts, Phipps and- 
We learn from Pliny that the palm of extrava- Richardson* s ' Reports to Madras Governme^^ ^ 
SS'Uce in this respect is not due to Cleopatra, Pearl Banks of Tuticorin and TinneveB ^^ . 

^before her time a similar feat had been per- PEARL ASH. 

fo^ed by Olodiua, the son of the tra^c actor Kien-sha, Chin. 

■®8op. According to old Philemon Holland’s The term is applied to calcined potash. jitV 
version of the Historia Naturalis, ‘‘ Clodius upon has a spongy texture, and a whitish pearly }ti»» 
no wager at all, but only in a braverie, and to tre. Pearlaah can be prepared from nitre 
know what taste^Jpearls had, mortified them in charcoal. 
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^ ^ ■ IVini, Ckix. 

Hiisked barley. 

PEARL, FALSE, are made of fish bones. 
. False pearls ai'e s^nt from China to India for 
ornaments, as well as employed by the Chinese. 

PEARL FISHERY, see Jezan, Pearls. 

PEARL, MOTHER OF. 

Sudf, f Hind. 1 Gohur parvur, Pkhs. 

Indong mootiara, Malay. | Seepie moothoo, Tam. 

Mother-of-pearl used to be sold by the 
Lubbi Stone Merchants, cut into beads and 
other ornaments which drst they called Surat 
Munnle, owing to their being brought from 
Surat. The beautiful lining of shells, known 
as mother-of-pearl, is manufactured into arti- 
cles of great beauty. The sea ear or Oreil- 
le de Mer, is a shell-fish abundantly found in 
jersey island, and used in a variety of ways for 
Ibod, while tlie shell is preserved, and exported 
to England, where its pearly iridescence causes 
it to be valued in ornamental papier mache 
works, vases and table-tops. 

PEARL OYSTER, is a term applied to the 
Meleagrina margaritifera, which is not how- 
ever an oyster proper but a genus of the Avi- 
culidfe or wing-shell family of molluscs. The 
pearl-oysters are less oblique than the other 
aviculsB and their valves are flatter and nearly 
equal. They are found in about 12 fathoms 
water at Madagascar, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, 
flilran river, Panama. There are three princi- 
pal kinds worth from £2 to £4 per cent. 
1, the silver-lipped, from the Society Islands, of 
which about 23 tons are annually imported into 
Liverpool. 2, the blade-lipped, from Manilla, 
of which 30 tons were imported in 1851. 3, a 
emaller sort from Panama, 200 tons are an- 
nually imported. In 1851, a single vessel 
brought 340 tons. These molluscs afford the 
oriental pearl and their shells the mother-of- 
pearl of commerce. Mr. Hope’s pearl said to 
be the largest known, measures 2 inches long, 
4 round, and weighs 1,800 gi'ains. Sections of 
pearls show very fine concentric lamime 
surrounding a ^’ain of sand or other 
extraneous matter. The nacreous lustre has 
been attributed to the difiraction of light from 
the outcropping edges of the laminae, but Dr. 
Carpenter says it may result from the minute 
plioation of a single lamina. — Woodwai'd. 

.. P^ABL RIVER or Chu-kiang, a river near 
Macao. The pearl river afibrds two or three 
kinds of fresh-water shell-fish, of the genus My- 
tilus, which are obtained by dredging. See 
Gbu«kiang. 

PEARL SAGO, granulated sago meal. See 

PEAT, is composed chiefly of the decayed 
fibres of mosses, and is used as fuel. Dr. 
.^Fdconer obtained very modern peat, out of tlie 
;:;jbtok8 of the Hooghly, a few feet below the 


surface of the Soil, in which were seeds of the 
Euryale ferox : this plant is not how known 
to be found nearer than Dacca (sixty miles 
North East, see p. 255), and indicates a very 
different state of the surface at Calcutta 
the date of its deposition than that which 
exists now, and also shows that the estu- 
ary was then much fresher. This peat J)r, 
Falconer also found to contain bones of birds 
and fish, «eeds of Cucumis inaderaspataaia and 
another Cucurbitaceous plant, leaves of Saccha- 
rum sara and Ficus cordifolia. Specks of some 
glistening substance were scattered through the 
mass, apparently incipient carbonisation of the 
peat. Peat was discovered on the Neilgherries. 
it is generally distributed over the entire 
range of the hill tract, and is so abundant that 
it is sold at the bog-side at Is. per cartload of 
1,000 fbs., and at about 2s. 6d. a ton, at tlie 
principal settlement, Ootacaniund. It exists in 
large quantity and may be imrehased at a 
reasonable rate ; and if a proportion of this 
was used in houses w'ith the wood, the expen- 
diture of the latter would be much lessened, 
and the total cost to the consumer consi- 
derably reduced. Turf fuel is cut stacked 
in several |>laces close to the station, and 
is to be had at the rate of Rs. 2 or 2J per 
cartload. It burns well and makes a cheerful 
fire, especially when mixed with wood. Peat, 
or turf fuel ; is now used on the Neilgherry 
hills more than formerly. The plants pro- 
ducing it, are different from those of Europe. 
Good peat has been found in the Mid Hima- 
layas at the Sach pass, resembling Irish turf in 
its character, and in the genera of producing 
plants. — Faulkner* Hooker^ s Him. Jour, Vol, 
ii, p. 341 / 21te Universal Revietv, p. 564 ; 
Cleghorn^s Forests and Gardens of South Imlia, 
p. 162; Cleghorn, Punjab Report, p. 19. 

PEAUX, Fr. Hides ; skins. 

PEAUX D’AGNEAUX, Fr. Lamb skins. 

PEBBLES, thequartzose minerals of Cambay, 
are sold in Europe and America, as Scotch, 
Irish, Ghamounix, Niagara, and Isle of Wight. 
Pebbles according to the locality whence 
brought. 

PECH, Hind. A wire screw used in surgery. 

PECH, Gbr., It. Pitch. 

PECH, a river near Sindwara in Nagpore. ^ 

PECHA, Hind. A scarf worn by Lahouli 
women. 

PECHAK, Hind. A reel for gold thread. 

PE-CHE-LE, a province of China the prin- 
cipal length of which extends from 38® to 
40 j|o north latitude, is bounded by Chinee 
Tartary on the north, by Ho-nan on the soum- 
west, by the Imperial sea and Shantun ^ ~ 
east, and by Shan-se on the west. Peaj^t 
the capital of the empire, is situate in 
province, together wi|b nine other cities of 
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(lie i&st of the class ; and 

one hundred and eighty of the third class. In 
the Gutf of Pe«che-le, the tide, being retarded 
hy islands, only about ten feet, but 

greater part of the land being only 
about three feet above high-water mark, and 
there being but few . mountains, the rivers are 
navigable for a considerable distance, notwith- 
standing their comparatively small size, and in 
the i*aiuy season they frequently overflow the 
country. The river Pei-ho experiences a tidal 
rise one hundred miles inland from the bay ; it 
flows through a completely level country, the 
soil of which is composed of light sand and 
micaceous particles, blended togetlier with por- 
tions of clay and vegetable mould, without a 
single rock, stone, pebble, or gravel of any kind. 
Sirr's Chinn and the Chinese^ Vol, i, p, 410. 

PECHWAN, Hind. A hooka with a long 
twisted, peel, pipe. 

PECTEN, a genus of molluscs. 

PECTINES, Lat. Combs. 

PECU, It. Cattle. 

PECHIKA, Tel. Ambrosinia unilocularis, 
Ji. iii. 493. 

PEDA also Gomayam, Tel. Cow-duiig and 
Brattles, or cow-dung cakes. 

PEDA-DOSKE, Tel. Cuenmis momordica. 

PEDA DULCHIRRAM, Tel. of Goda- 
very, Dirasana of Circars. Acacia specioaa, a 
valuable timber tree. 

PEDA-KAL-MESUR A, Tel: Casearia, spe- 
cies. 

PEDALI, or Pedayi, or Bedali. Griflithia 
fragrans, IV. and A. 

PEDALIACEiE, Limit. The oil seed tribe 
of plants, comprising 2 gen. 3 spec., viz. 1 
Pedalium ; 2 Sesamum. 

PEDALIUM MUREX, Linn., Roxh., Rh. 

Hyosciamua maritimus, Burmann. 

Khusauke l^bir, Ar. ' Ani^nenngi, Maleal. 

(lokani, Ditk.. Uiioja-sudu-moostra,SAifs. 

Barra gokeni, Uind. It iferenchi, Singh. 

Gokroo, „ Eot-neringi, „ 

Trickly fruited Pedal- Kakamiilu, Tam. 

Hum, Eng. Ani-iioringi, „ 

Murex, Lat. Yenuga-palleru, Tax. 

Kaka mooloo, Malxal. 

A succulent pretty large plant, with small 
yellow flowers which appear in the rains, the 
green leaves when agitated in water render it 
iDucilaginous : this is prescribed by the natives 
in dysuria, the seeds are supposed to possess 
similar virtues. This succulent, ramous, annual, 
ff^ws generally over the country, but chiefly 
on the Coromandel coast, in a moist sandy soil ; 
^wers in the rainy and cold seasons. The 
fresh leaf of this plant, when agitated in water, 
rendem it mucilaginous, in which state it is 
prescribed by the natives, in cases of djrsuria 
isohuria. The seeds which are contained 
^ the prickly capsule are supposed to have 
SHnilar virtoes and are administered in decoc- 


tion. The fresh plant renders water Or milk 
very mucilaginous without altering the fa^te, 
colour or smell of the liquid. This thickening 
disappears in a few hours. A watery infosion 
of this kind sweetened with sugar is a favodr*’. 
ite and excellent demulcent in acute gonor- 
rhoea. Butter milk is often fraudulently thick- . 
eued by the use of ^ the leaf ; the plant is a good 
mucilaginous demulcent, much used by the 
natives as a drink in gonorrhsea,and is useful as a 
diuretic, in urinary diseases. It is considered 
cool and tonic. — Riddell'; lIort.Mal.; Aina. 
Mat. Med,, p. (59 ; lioxh. FI. Ind., Vol. iii, 

114; 0*Shau(jhnessy,p. 480 ; Beng. Phar.^ 
p. 304 ; PowelVs lland-hooh, Vol. i, p. 364. 

PEDDA, Tel. Great, large, hence, 

Ped-amidiim, Tel, Ricinus communis, large 
seeded variety of Ricinus communis. Ped-ami- 
dum mine, Tel. Oil of largo seeded Ricinus 
communis. 

Pedda anem or Anem, Briedelia crenulata, 
R, iii; 734. 

Pedda ankudu chettu or Kodisa. Wrightia 
antidysenterica, R, Br. 

Pedda antisa. Pupalia prostrata. Mart.— 
Achyranthes pr. R. i, 674 — Rheede x, 79. 

Pedda are. Bauhinia purpurea, L. — R. ii, 
320— ir. and A. ^Ib—Wieede i, 33. 

Pedda bachchali or Bachchali-kura. Basella 
cordi folia. Lain. 

Pedda benda or Nugu benda. Abutilon iti- 
dicum, O. Don. — A. Asiaticum, Q. Don. 

l^edda bira. Lufifa, sp. 

Pedda boda tarapu cliettu. Tel. 

Pedda botuku or Nakkeru. Cordia myxa, L. 

Pedda-budamana-pundu, Tbl. Xanthochy- 
mus. ^ 

Pedda-canru, Tel, Flacourtia sapida. 

Pedda cheti anuga or Kasara-kaya. Lnffa 
tuberosa, R. 

Pedda chilaka daduga. Saccopetalum tomen- 
tosum, IJoolc. f. and Th. i, 162. — Uvaria tom, 
R. ii, 067 ; Cor. 36. 

Pedda chollu. Eleusine stricta, R. i, 33. 

Pedda dante or Danti-chettu. Celastrus mon- 
tana, R. 

Pedda dosa. Cucumis momordica, R. iii, 720. 
— IT. and -4. 1053. ^ 

Pedda dulagondi or Dulagondi. Mucuna 
prurita, Hook. — Carpopogon pyuriens, R. This 
is called pedda, or large to distinguish it 
Tragia the lesser Dulagondi. 

Pedda gella. Andropogon cymbaria, £• 
Anthistiria cym. R. i, 261. 

Pedda gili gichcha or Manne. Crotalaria 
laburnifblia, L. 

Pedda-gillakara, Tel. Fennel seed. Fssni^*^ \ 
culum panmori, DC7. 

Ped^ goranta, Tbl, Gomphrena glpboiS» 
Linn. 

Pedda gumiidu teku or Gumudu teku. 
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■Ulna arborea, 22. Saris, syn. Bhadravatiy 

m. 

Pedda illinda or Illinda. Diospyros chloroxy- 
Ipii, R, 

Pedda ita or Ita. Phoenix sylvestris, R. The 
term pcddd great may have reference to P. 
dactylifera. 

/Pedda ida chettu or Ida-chettu. Citrus 
aurantium, L. var, 

Pedda-jani, Tel. Ficus t’sicla, Boxb. 

Pedda jilakaiTa. Foeniculum vulgarc, Gtsirtn. 
W, and A, 114^ — F, Panmori, R. ii, 94. 
Pedda-jovi, Tel. Ficus t’aiela, Rooch.^ Rh, 
Pedda kaJa mesara or Gidugudu. Casearia, sp. 
Pedda kalinga or Uvva. Dillenia spcciosa, 
Thunh. 

Pedda Uvva or Pedda kalinga. Dillenia 
speoiosa, TJiunh , — W* and A, 17. W, Ic. 28 
— JB. ii, 650. — Rheede iii, 38-9. 

Pedda-kalivi pundoo, Tel. Carissa carandas. 
Pedda kana regu. Flacourtia sapida, R. iii, 
835 ; Oor. 69— W. and A. 104. 

Pedda karinga, Tel. Gardenia latifolia, Ak. 
Pedda konda kandulu or Kandulu. Cytisus. 
cajan, L. 

Pedda manu or Peyyapa. Ailanthus excelsa 
R. ii, 450 ; Oor. 23— PT. and A. 481— W. Ill 
U 67- 

Pedda mattu. Baaella rubra and alba, L. 
It may be Mattu bachchali, Spinacia tetran- 

dra. 

Peddamavaru, see Hindoo. 

Pedda mranga, Tbl. Kandia uliginosa, DC. 
W. and le. 

Pedda moralli. Buchanania angustifolia, R. 
ii, 886 ; Cor. 262— fV. and A. 526— W. Ic. 
101 . 

Pedda mranga chettu or Devatamalle. Ran- 
dia uliginosa, DC. 

Pedda mukudu chettu. A medicinal tree. 
Pedda mulu goranta. Barleria buxifolia, 
L^^R. iii, 37— IT. Ic. 9^10—Rlieede ii, 47. 
Pedda-munga, Tbl, Vangueria spinosa. 
Pedda nelli kura or Nelli kura. Premna 
latifolia, R. 

Pedda neredu or Jamboo neredu. Eugenia 
jambolana, Lam. 

Pedda nidra l^nti. Mimosa pudica, L. — 
J?. 564. ^ 

/ Pedda nili chettu or Karu nili. Indigofera 
cqertilea, R. 

Pedda nimma chettu or Gajanimma. Citrus 
medica, L. 

;; Pedda nowlec, Tbl. Ulmus integrifolia, 
R^. 

■ Pedda pala or Putajilledu. Wrightia tomett- 
Rom. 

Pedda palleru or Enuga palleru. Pedalium 
; fiAurex, L. ^ms. syn. Trikantaka W. 388, 
: apples to Ruellia longifolia, R. 

redda papara chettu. Cucumis, sp. 
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Pedda pavili kura or Goddu piMli. Phrt»- 
laca quadrifida, L. ^ 

Pedda pilli pichara. Asparagus accrosus, R, 
ii, 150. 

Pedda poniiku gaddi. Ophiurus corymbc«us 
Gcertn. — Rottbolla corymb. JB. i, 355; Cor 
181. 

Pedda puli, Tel. Felis tigris, TAnn. 

Pedda piilimera or Pala dantam. Ehretia 
IcBvis, R. This sp. is found in shady spots at 
Bimhachalam. The plant does not agree strict- 
ly with Necs’ description, but appears to stand 
between S. diandra and confer turn. 

Pedda raiitu. Stenosiphonium confertum 
Nees. 

Pedda-pel-kuru, Tel. Portulaca oleracea, 
Linn. 

Pedda-relloo, Tel. Pens., Reeds. 

Pedda sadapa chettu. Anethum sowa, R.? 
or Pimpinclla anisuin, L. Sans. syn. Sata 
pushpa, W. 877. 

Pedda saka. Cyperus umbcllatus, Valil . — 
JB. i, 205. 

Pedda sodi, Tel. Eleusine stricta, Roxh. 

Pedda sopara or Erra pachchari. Dalbergia 
frondosa, R. 

Pedda-sulu, Tel. Eleusine stricta, Roxh. 

Pedda tapasce. 

BiiiToe tapasoo, Hind. | Pidda tapasee, Tbl. 

Pedda teku or Teku. Tectona grandis, L, 

Pedda tummi or Tuinmi. Leucas cephalotcs, 
Rprentj. 

Pedda uda. Panicuin stagninum, Retz, — 
R. i, 1. 295. 

Pedda ulimera or Ullinda. Diospyros chlo- 
roxylon, R. 11. 538 ; Cor. 49— IF. Ic. 1224. 

Peddi-ulinda, Tel. Diospyros chloroxylon, 
Roxh. 

Pedda vara goki. Salvadora indica, W . — 
R. i, 389; Cor. 26— IF. Ic. 161. 

Pedda vaminta or Kukka vaminta. Polani- 
sia icosandra, W. afid A. 

Pedda vemu. Andrographis, sp. 

Pedda vodala. Panicum, sp. 

Peda-warago-w’enki, Tel. Salvadora peraica. 
— Linuy Elliot' Sj Flora Andlii'ica^ Ainslie's Mat. 
Medica. 

PEDARI, a liercc Gramadevata. 

PEDDAUKU KURRU, Tbl. See Peddouk 
wood. 

PEDDT, SiNGir. Silver. 

PEDDO, Tbl. Celastrus montana. 

PEDICULATI, family, comprises, 

3 Lophius, 2 Brachionichtlrys, 1 Saccarius, ^ 
Antennarius, 1 Ghaunax, 2 Malthe, 1 Halieussta, 
1 Ceratias. 

PEDILANTHUS TITHYMALOIDES, the 
Jew bush, of the West Indies, introduced into the 
Calcutta Garden, and now common eVerywhew 
about Calcutta in hedges. A shrub abojit 6 
feet high, abounding in white bitter 
known and used in America as ipecachua&a : 
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in numerons triafls no proof was obtained of its 
efficacy ; this is, probably the result of deterio^ 
ration of properties through the influence of 
the climate of Bengal, as this American plant, 
is used in the West Indies 3S a substitute for 
the ipecacuanha. It is seen in cultivation 
nccasiotially, and in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta it is abiindant as a wild plant. — 
O'Shatifjhnessif, p. 560 ; Mcison, Sec Euplior- 
biuceie. 

PEDIU POINT or Batoo pedir, in lat. 5® 
31' 00" N., long, 95° 52' 30" E. hears distant i 
15 miles from Batoo Pootie S. 65° E. and is a 
table-land of moderate elevation. — Ilors, 

PA DMA or Kamala, see Lakshmi, Vedjis. 

PEDMALAYA, see Lakshmi. 

PEDONG, Bxru:ki. Pterocarpus marsujfiuin. 

PEDRA BRANCA or White Ruck, hi lat. 1° 
20' 20" N., long. 104° 25^' E. lies in the mid- 
fllcof the entrance of the Straits of Singapore, 
71 miles west from the east peak of F^ulo Aor, 
m which is erected the llorsburgh lighthouse. 
—Hors. See Singapore. 

PEDRA BRANCA, or Tysing-Cham, a rock 
with ii summit on the south coast of C'hina, in 
hit. 22° 18^' N. and long. 15° 7^' E., 49 miles 
eastward of Lcma Island. — Jlors. 

PEDRAIIOME, Pout. Alum. 

PEDRO DA COVILMAM and Alfonso do 
Payva, were sent as merchants in 1494, via 
Oeiioa, Alexandria, Cairo and the Red Sea, to 
Aden, where they separated to meet again at | 
Cairo, in Abyssinia, Riyva to search lor Pres- j 
ter John, whom he heard of as reigning there 
over a highly cultivated people, but he died 
before reaching Aby.ssinia. Covilham went on 
to India where he made drawings of cities and 
harbours, especially Goa and Ciilicut. Thence 
he returned along the coast of Persia to Cape 
(lardafui, and continued south to Mozambique 
and Zofala where he ascertained that that land 
joined the Cape of Good Hope. From Zofala 
he returned to Abyssinia and sent his diary, 
charts and drawings to Genoa by some Portu- 
guese merchants who were trading to Memphis. 
On receipt of these, king Emmanuel, in 1495, 
sent four ships under Vasco de Gama, who 
visited Natal and Mozambique : in 1498, he 
U'as at Calcutta, in 1499 back at Lisbon. 

PEDRO POINT, see Taiijong bato. 

, PEDRO-TALLA-GALLA, the higlicst peak 
hi the mountains of Ceylon, 8,280 feet above 
the sea. 

PEDUM, a genus of molluscs. 

PEDUMPA, or Puli durapa, Tbl. Dios- 
curia doemona, R. iii, 805 — fF. Ic. 811— ;-D. 
‘riphylla, fVilld.—Grah. cat. 218. Roxb. 
fetinguLshed between these two sp. which Gra- 
ham has united. 

PEEAZ, Hind., Pers. Onion, 

PEECH, Pbbs. Tallow. 
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PEE-GAJENNEAM, Wedelia calendiiliefciHS^ 

PEECUM CHEDDY. Liiffa acutangiila. 

PEE-DAUP, Bursc. Mimosa, species. A. 
wood of Tavoy. — Dr. Wallich. 

PEEDOO MARUM. Tam., the Peemah wood. ; 

A small tree wood used for building in Wy- 
naad where it grows plentifully. — Mclvor^ 

PEEK DAN, or Oogal dan, Hind., a spitoon» 

PEEKUN-KAI, Tam. Cucumis acutan-f 

gull IS. 

PEELA-BIIUNGARA, Beng., IIixd. Wede- 
lia caleiidulacea. 

PEELA-BHUNGARA, Duk. Verbena tri- 
phylla. 

PEELA MOM, Hind. Yellow bees’ wax. 

PEE LAN, the largest of the Islands adjacent 
to Baseelan, is about 7 miles long. — Hors. 

PEELA PULLUM, Tam. Artocarpus integ- 
rifolia, Linn. 

PEELIA DOGTIOO-KAIA, Tef.. Mucuna 
prnrita, Cowage. 

PEELI SAYND, Duk. Euphorbia tortilis. 

PEE-MAH, Burm. Lagerstrremia, sp. 

PEEM.\H WOOD, Anolo-Burm. See Pee- 
doo inarum. 

PEE IMA PEW, Burm. White Pcema, a 
tree of maximum girth 6 cubits and maxi- 
mum length 30 feet. Very abundant all over 
the TcTuisserim and Martaban provinces near 
the red Peema. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a tough wood, lighter than, but 
does not last for so long a time as, red Peema, 
and rots in any position when shut out, as in 
the hulls of ships, in store, &c. — Captain Dance. 

PEE MARUM, Tam. Sterculia guttata. 

PEENARI MARUM, or Pecnata Marum, 
Tam. 8terculia fa^tida. a 

PE ENG ADO and Bambwai, timber of Bur- 
mall possess the same property as Anan 
in resisting decay, but are less abundant, 
denser in grain, abound in knots and are 
smaller in size than that timber : they are, 
however, prized by the Burmese for their 
useful properties, and are with Thengati gene- 
rally used in the whole tree as posts for monas- 
teries, houses, &c. ‘‘ In the construction of • 

wharfs and embankments on the river face, 
both “ Anan” and “ Peengado” would be found 
valuable lor posts, and if proper care be ob^ 
served in the selection of the timber and in 
freeing it from all the sap portions of the tree, 
it would doubtless prove as lasting as brick- 
work. 

PEENNAS, Hind., Tam., Tel. Beans. 
PEEPOOLI-JHUN-JHUN,. Beng. Croto- 
laria sericea. 

PEEPUL, Hind. Ficus rcligiosa, Linn^ the 
poplai*-leaved flg tree, the celebrated tree of 
Buddha Gaya, of which a shoot has been cherish^ 
ed at Anurajapura for twenty centuries. Sueh 
! trees are maintained in the courtyard of nearly 
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‘/iv. ' ; ■ PBETHA KAIiAfiUNTfiA. • 

■■■/;.;.■. . . .' ' ■ ■'■ ■"■ " ^ ^ ■ ■■■ 

wihara or temple in Ceylon aa objects of PEE' THA KHA HSEN PEESBi^Bih^ (w 
veneration. — TVnneitt, i, 343, ii* 611 ; uETarei^ys sia an. 


Eastern Monachism, p. 212; Knox^p. 18; YaU 
CatJiay^ VoL ii, p, 367. 

PEEPULEE. Copper mines occur at this 
place. 

PEER, Hind., a spiritual guide or saint. 

PEERALHI. — ? Epicarpurus orientalia. 

PEERAN-I-PEER, the saint of saints, i. 
Dustageer. 

PEE-RAPUTFIEE. — ? Bignonia scahrella. 

‘PEERIA NUDDY, near Gacnic in Bareilly. 
,1 PEER-I-DUSTAGlIEKIt SAHIB, a maho- 
inedan walee or saint whose toinh is at Bagh- 
dad. He is considered the chief of their 
saints — Herh. 

PEER JLFLAL. — ? oblations are offered at 
his shrine. 

PEER MUGGUN. A place of m-ihomcdan 
pilgrimage, ten miles west of Kiirrachee, 
iiimous for its hot springs iind crocodile tank, 
from which it is erroneously supposed to derive 
its name, the crocodile here being the long- 
snouted garial, not the short-nosed miiggur. 
About a hundred of these are ke[)t in a marsh 
close by. — l)i\ Baist's Oiitaloyae, 

PEERO or Pirn, Sixnr, name of fruits, 
Mitha Pirn, is Salvadora persioa, Kan-pirun, 
Solanum incertum, Phika-piru, is Phyllanthus 
multidorus. 

PEEROONJOLAY MARAM, Tvai. Hyme- 
nodyction utile. — fV. Tc. 

PEER POINT EE. Father Pointee, or St. 
Pointee, a mussuhuan saint. His tomb, re- 
sembling that at Sicligully, though less pictur- 
esquely situated, stands on a little cliff above 
the .river, withl'soine fine bamboos hanging 
over it. — Heher^s Joanml, Yol, i, p. 199 

PEER PUTT A, Hind. Chaimerops ritchi- 
ana, Griffiths, 

PEER PUTTARPjE. Hind, > au agate. 

PEERZADAII, Pers., Hind. Son of a Peer, 
from Peer, a saint, and Zadah, the offspring. 
It means a religious devotee, and is considered 
a most sacred appellation. — Pottimfer'*s Travels 
in Beloochistan ^ Sind^p, 139. 

PEETA, also Haridra, Sans. Turmeric, Cur- 
cuma longa, Roxb,y Rheede, 

• PEETAKARA, Hind. Chrysophyllum acu- 
minatum. 

PEETALEE SHEERNEE, Hind. Cakes of 
fitw sugar. 

PEETAMVARA, Sans., from peeta, yeUow, 
and umbara, cloth. 

PEE-TANDALE COTTI, Tam. Crotalaria 
yernicosa. 

PEETAPOOR. In Guzerat, occupied by the 
Bagela race.' 

;PEETHA KALABUNTHA,* Tel. Agave 
vivipara. 


PEE THA KHA HSEN BAU, Bum. Cas- 
sia, sp. 

PEEIT-SHAL, Benq. Peet ahaJa, Hmn, 
Pterocarpus marsupium. 

PEETUL, Guz., Hind. Brass. 
PEETUMMA, Tel. Vadhellia farnesiana 
W. d' A, 

PEEYAR CIIEROONJIE, Hind. Budi- 
anania latifolia. 

PEGANUM HARMALA, Linn. 

Harmala ruta. 

Syrian ruo, Eno. I Havhiiv? Hind ? 

lliirmaro, Duk. j Islam labori, 

Harmal, Spelane, Ttt.-lNDus 

Isband, 

Thu plant occurs in many (>arts of India, 
and is found in the Taj garden at Agra. The 
seeds are used in native medicine, and called 
Lahorce Hoonnul. In the “ Miikhzuri-ul-Ud- 
wiah,” the seed is called Moolie; the same as 
the Uriyavov oi' Dioscoridcs. Peganum harmala, 
and Lactuca virosa, are both said to possess 
narcotic properties like opium. Many north 
African or Artibian forms, such as Peganmn, 
Harmala, Fagonia cretica, Balanites ^EgyptiaoJi, 
Acacia arabica, Alhaji, Grangea, Calotropis, 
Salvadora pcrsica, extend through the drier 
parts of India, and others, Cleome, Balsarnodcn- 
dron, Astragalus hamatus, Cucumis colocynthis, 
Bcrthelotia, Anticharis arabica, &c., have a 
less extensive range, and there is a striking 
resemblance betw'eeri the vegetation of tropical 
Africa and tropical Asia. Used in dyeing 
•black. The seeds of this plant are attracting 
attention in Europe as a brown and black dye. 
The plant grows everywhere on waste broken 
ground in the Punjab, and might be collected 
at a very cheap rate, except perhaps as regards 
carriage but the subject wants attention. The 
Peganum harmala is abundant in many 
parts of the Punjab plains from the Sut- 
lej westward, is more rare to the east. It 
also occurs in the N. W. Himalaya up to ■ 
Kashmir (5,000 feet), and in Tibet at 8,300 
feet {Thomson), Has a strong nauseous smell, 
was remarked by Elphinstone (en route to 
Kabul) near Peshawar, and compared to “ Devil 
in the bush,” so was supposed by Royle to be 
Nigella. The seeds of this plant were at one time 
imported into England from the Crimea, &c., as 
a red dye, and some years ago enquiries were 
made with, a view to sending some for trial 
from the Punjab. But it was found that they' 
would not have a chance, chiefly owing to the 
discovery of the cheap coal-tar dyes. It is an iu- 
digenous and abundant plant. Principally 
us^ as a fumigatory agent to avert evil influ- 
ences especially when any person is present 
suffering fr-om wounds, ulcers or abscesses. 
plant is considered proper only for swaup®*® 
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ftnd not to by Sikhs or Hindoos, 

bat the seeds lure burned on a fire if any per- 
son enter a room who may have any discharge 
which could render him unclean. — Drs, Hooker 
amd Thomeon^s Flora IncHea^ pp. S3, 115; 
powelVs Hand-book^ Vol. i, pp. 295, 335, 452 ; 
Uoyfo, p. 155 ; (yShavghnessy^ p. 260. 

PEGASUS, a genus of fishes of the section 
SyngnathidiB, one of the species is known as the 
flying horse : the flying fish and flying gurnard, 
are other flying fldb. 

Pegasus natans, L. — Three inches long, a 
small fish with two largish fins near the head. 

Pegasus draeoniSf L. — ^Threc inches long, 
dark-coloured, with two very large fins near 
the head. 

PEGU lies between the parallels of 15® 44* 
and 19® 27* north latitude and the meridians 
of 94* 31' and 96* 62’ east long. The area is 
estimated at 32,250 square miles, and is allot- 
ted for revenue purposes into the following 
divisions ; — 

Rangoon, Sq. M. 9,800 Henzada, Sq. M. 2,200 
Bassein, „ 8,900 Tharawaddi, „ 1,950 

Prome, „ 5,500 Tounghoo, ,, 3,900 

The inhabitants consist principally of Bur- 
mans and Peguers ; the Karen ; the Karen-nee I 
or Red Karen ; the Khyin whose women tat- 
too their faces ; the Yeh-baing of the Yoma 
range and the Shan, who form separate com- 
munities. Under the Burmah rule, the reve- 
nue of Pegu is supposed to have been about 
Rupees 15,71,498, but the revenue, about the 
year 1857, amounted to Rupees 30,21,062, 
two-thirds of which amount is raised from taxes 
on the land, capitation, fisheries, excise and 
inland and sea customs. Major Phayre, in 
July 1856, set down the following as the area 
and population of the British Province of Pegu. 

District. Area in Sq. Miles. Pop. 

Kangoon 9,800 137,130 

Bassein 8,900 128,189 

Brome 6,600 70,000 

Henzada 2,200 103,776 

Tounghoo 3,960 34,957 

Tharawaddi 1,960 66,129 

Total.... 32,300 540,180 

Pegu haa four great moimtain ranges : the 
^ge separating Arracan from Pegu is about 
4,000 feet high ; the range separating the val- 
% of the Irrawaddy from that of the Sitang, 
wut 2,000 feet high; the Martaban and Te- 
?®«erim ranges, about 6,000 feet, and the 
or most eaetem separates the Sitang and 
S^ween rivers, and extends into the large and 
®®“^pact mounUdn group of Younzallen to the 
*otttb-east of Tonghoo. The area of this lofty 
is about 100 square miles, and several 
rise to 7,000 and 8,000 feet. Pegu was 
ftanexed.by pr^lamarion on 20th Dec. 1852, 
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contained, in 1867,32,800 squats 
900,000 people; Tenasserim and Marteban 
contains 37,000 square miles and 382,b(K) 
people; Arracan contains 10,700 square mileiit. 
and 362,000 people ; Assam contains 20, 606 
square jniles ; since 1819, 100,000 squ^ 
miles of territory have been conquered from 
Burmah in the province of Assam, Arracan^ 
Tenasserim and Pegu. 

Pegu colleclions. ' 

185.^64 Ra. 12,44,70^ 1856-o7 Rs. 34.90.478 

1854- 55 „ 2.V0,603 18.57-58 „ 40 81 477 

1855- 56 „ 30,21,062 | 1858-69 ” 46,31,120 

The geographical area of the province of 
Pegu according to the last official returns of 
1871 , amounts to 32,250 square miles, and the 
population .to 10,41,346. 

Until 1863, its several provinces were most 
anomalously placed with reference to an efficient 
administration. Arracan was under the autho- 
rity of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Pegu 
was under the direct control of the C^vernor- ' 
General in Council. Tenasserim was partly un- 
der the orders of the Governor-General in : 
Council, and partly under the Board of Reve- 
nue, and the SudJer Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adaulut. Though of one cognate race the 
Burmese were thus subjected to different forms 
of British administration. There was no intel- 
ligible system conducted and no uniformity in 
any of the provinces. It was therefore, as na-, 
tural as it was politic, to amalgamate them 
into one separate aud distinct Government. 
Accordingly, on the 31st of January 1863, 
three maritime provinces of India beyond 
the Ganges, which had been conquered from 
the Burmese Empire, were united under one 
local administration and called ‘ British Bur-, 
mah,’ comprising the ancient kingdoms of 
Pegu and Arracan, with the long line of sea 
coast known as Tenasserim. The two last of 
these were acquired by treaty after the war of 
1825-26. Pegu was occupied and retained 
consequent on the war of 1852. 

The Province of British Burmah lies along 
the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Naf Estuary, in 
about 20* 50* north latitude to the Pak Chan 
river in about 10® 50*. It possesses a direct 
line of sea coast, of not less than nine hundred'! 
English miles, and a total area of ninety thou- 
sand square miles. Each division possesses one 
principal seaport that is to say ; Tenasserim hae 
Moulmein ; Pegu, Rangoon ; and Anracaa,; 
Akyab. The first and last mentioned poria^ 
have risen entirely under British rule, Rangcoft!! 
was founded by Alombra, the Burmese! eont^ 
queror of Pegu, and was peopled by the inha^ 
bitants of the ancient capi^, who were broeq^i ; 
away for that purpose. Arracan, . the 
northern division of the province, is separated 
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eastward from Pegu and Upper Burmah, by 
4 range of mountains, which attains at its great-' 
eat elevation, about seven thousand feet. The 
ranffe runs nearly parallel witli the line of sea 
gradually lowers toward the south. 
The northern portion of the country has a large 
area of alluvial soil, in the lower course of the 
river Kuladan and its numerous affluents. The 
breadth of the land there, from the seashore, 
to the water shed mountains is from eighty to 
ninety miles. A large portion of the country 
is hilly, covered ■with forest and "difficult of 
access. The water shed range, separating 
Arracan from Pegu extends soutlierly, and 
between that range and the seashore, for a 
length of nearly two hundred miles, as far as a 
point of land near Cape Negrais, the. country is 
a mere narrow strip of land. For the last hun- 
!'dred and fifty miles, the hills seldom exceed 
five hundred feet elevation. That portion of 
Arracan was united witli Pegu, when the latter 
was occupied by the British. 

Pegu and Martaban lie in the valleys of 
the Irrawaddy and the Sitang rivers. These 
valleys, bounded east and west by mountain 
ranges, are narrow in the upper portions, but 
expand at the delta of the Irrawaddy, into a 
magnificent alluvial region, penetrated by a 
vaft number of tidal creeks, and extending 
bver t^n thousand square miles. 


! exceptions, there aw sra^ 

I near the positions of these salt walb. T^ 

’ water of sonffe of these springs, is exceedingly 
salt and briny. For years past, the people of 
neighbouring villages have worked them in 
manufacturing salt. It is obtained by the 
ordinary mode of evaporation from pans, by a 
slow process of boiling. The salt is considered 
good, and is sold at reasonable rates, to the 
surrounding villages. To these people, the 
existence of that repository of salt, is most ad- 
vantageous. A supply of that wholesome and 
essential condiment is thus procurable not far 
from their own dwellings. The great bulk of 
the salt used by the population of the province, 
and even in the Burmese territory, is, however, 
manufactured at the villages which fringe the 
sea coiist. The price is very reasonable and is 
cheap at the places where it is pixiduced. 
The higher up the river it is taken, the more 
expensive it becomes, though it never attains 
to a price, which places its use beyond the 
reach, of even the poorest among our peasantry. 
All of the thirteen salt springs which lie gene- 
rally near the base of the Arracan hills, have 
been worked by the people of the country. 
A few are still worked. One of unusual 
richness, is pronounced to be capable of yield- 
ing 920 pounds avoirdupois of salt daily. 
The wholesale price of salt in the villages 


Northern Tenasserim is bounded to the 
west by the last hundred miles of the course 
of the great river Salween. This river without 
a delta and with passless rapids one hundred 
miles from its mouth, which bar the ascent of 
boats to Central Asia, is joined at Moulmein 
by two streams which facilitate communication 
with the interior. The breadth of land from 
• the seashore at the mouth of the Salween to 
vthe central mountain range which divides the 
province to the eastward from Siam is about 
eighty miles. The space is gradually narrowed 
to forty miles at the southern extremity in 10® 
50' of north latitude. There is no river of 
itiii|X)rtance southward of the mouth of the Sal- 
ween. The interior of the country is a wilder- 
ness of hills, thickly wooded, running in a 
graieral north and south direction, with long 
narrow valleys. Several salt springs are found 
in the Heiizadah district, undoubtedly of 
some economic value, in the localities where 
they are found. Nearly mid-distance be- 
tween the valley of the Irrawaddy on the 
eaet» and the coast line of the Bay of Ben- 
Jlpl on the west, runs the Yomai or Arracan 
range of mountains. Spurs of this range are 
- first Been alter passing above Henzadah. On 
the eastern slopes of these hills, and in the val- 
. Isyp lying at their base, some thirteen distinct 
jtomllies have been traced, where these brine 
are found. With only two or three 


where it is manufactured, is between five and 
six thousand Burmese viss, per hundred rupees. 
This would make it as low, as three farthings 
per pound. In the Rangoon market, it is sold 
at four, to four and a half rupees per hundred 
vLss, or a few fractions over a penny a pound. 
When conveyed up the Irrawaddy, or inland, 
it fetches about double and treble this rate. 

Dr. McClelland noticing 76 timbers, of the 
Pegu forests generally, says, eighty-five spe- 
cies of white woods are sofr and useless, 
being only fit for fuel. Many of them how- 
ever are valuable, either for their fruit, 
gums, oil-seeds or spices ; others, for their 
close and compact structure, are employed in 
the manufacture of small ware, as a species of 
Nauclea is* used for making combs and two 
species of Erythrina yields the light' charcoal 
employed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
These light woods, useless as timber, belong 
to the families of Urticacese (including more 
than twenty species of Ficus,) andSterculiace®, 
LaurinesB, Ruhiacese, Myristicaceae, Anona- 
cese, Spondiacess and Bignoniacese, with odd 
species from other families. 

The remaining white woods, twenty-five in 
number, are valuable for their strength and 
closeness of grain. Seventeen of these are n® 
for house-building, viz. ... _ 

Hibiscus macrophylla. Amoora (Aglsja) jpohitum* 

Kydia calycina. Juglana trfcojBOa. 

Erioleiia tiliifolia. bifatlom ^ 
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£|:c8eearift agsUocha, 
Walaura piscidia. 
Oanarium geniculutiim. 
Indigofera sp. 

Terminalia belorica and T. 
violata. 


And eight of them from the hardness and 
fineness of their grain, are valuable as fancy 
woods for cabinet making, viz. 

Semecarpus anacardium. Conocarpus robust us. 

Sibia sp. (glomerata.) Bauhinia parviflora. 

Casuaria pentandra. „ bracliyonrpa. 

Chaulmoogra odorata. Elocodendrou intcgrifolia. 

Strychnos nux-vomica. 

The red-colored woods are twenty-live in 
number, seven from their strength and soli- 
dity, are adapted for tlie various purposes of | 
house-building ; viz 
Heritiera minor. 

„ litoralis. 

Eugenia pulohella. 

„ mvrtifolia. 

„ ru’garis. 

„ tei'nifolia. 

„ jambolana. 

Seven woods from the elegance of their 
grain and colour, are suited to the various pur- 
poses of which mahogany is used, viz. 

Cedrela toona. Careya arboroa 

Swietonia chikrassa. Barrlngtonia aciitangula. 

Armosia dasycarpa. „ speciosa. 

^rocarpus dalbergoidos. Castanea indica. 

And eleven are suited to the finer purposes 
of fancy cabinet work, viz. 

Adenanthera pavonina. Acacia stipubita. 

Calophyllum loTigifolium. „ catechu. 

Dolichampia potnifora. ,, sorissa. 

Pygium acuminata. data. 

Photinia serratifolia. Kicinus dicocca. 

Antidesma paiiiciilata. 

Yellow woods are four in number, hard and 
fine grained, and suited to fancy purposes. 
Gmelina arboroa. Morinda exsorta. 

Morinda bracteata. Cbwcinia cowa. 


Sonncratia ape tala, 
'f'errainalia chebiila. 
bugerstrseniia pymmah. 
Aglaia spoctabilis. 
riinus alternifoliUB. 

„ intcgrifolius. 


The dark-hrowii woods are twelve in num- 
ber and are all valuable. Eleven are adapted 
for house-building, and probably for ship-build- 
ing and one for special purposes retjuiring 
great strength and hardness. 

Pterospermum aceroides. Buteafrondosa, 

„ Bubacerifolium Mangifera attenuata. 

„ acerifolium. Anacardium occidentale. 
Pentaptera ar juna. Zizyphus jujuba. 

„ gbabra. Averrhoa cararnbola. 

Molanorrha^a usitatatiasima Pierardia sapota. 

Theetsee or Lignum vl- Aricestrolobu.s cariiea. 
tse. „ tnoUiB. 

Balichampia pomifera. Rondelctia tinctoria. 

The black woods consist of five different 


kinds, all of which are valuable for their 
strength and hardness. 

Balbergia, Species. Inga xylocarpa. 

Cassia Sumatrana. „ bijemina. 

Diospyroa melanoxylon. 

The light-brown w’oods are nine embracing 
all the timber of most value in the province, 
exclusive of teak. 

^pteroearpuB alatus. Dillcnia augusta, also D. 

"ipterocarpus turbinatus. scabra and D. speciosa. 
^orea robusta. Hopea odorata. 

Melicoccatrijuga. Az^arachta indica. 

The above list embraces all the useful timber 


found in the forests of the Pegu province, 
teak. The following trees may be hdui .of 
size and to any extent. 


Sapindus acuminata. 
Odina woodier. 

Dillenia augusta. 
Dillenia scabra. 
Blat'kwellia spirals. 
Blackwollia pei'pinqua. 
Cliiytia amcpna. 

Bombax pentandra. 
Connarus, spe(MOS. 
Mauclea parviflora. 
Naiiclea cordifolia. 
Nauclea undulsita. 
Nauclea cadarnlvi. 

U var ia vei i tri cosa. 
Bignonia spatbodt^a. 
Rignofiia <*(>rfMiariii. 
Bignonia adciiopbylla. 
Sterciilia alata. 

Sbjrculia ornata. 
Stcrculia rainosa. 

Stercul ia la»ti da . 
Sterculia balangas. 
Stcrcnilia guttata. 
Ricimis dieocca. 
Artocarpus iucisa. 
Artocarpus liquosa ? 
Sandoricum indiouin. 
Pentaptera glabra. 
Pentaptera arjuna. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 


Terminalia beUerica. , 
Terminalia scevoUt. ^ i 
liibi.Bcus macrophyIi£'<»T 
Grewin tloribundo; 

Ficus mocrophyila. 

Ficus lanceolaria. • ■ ■ ; 
Ficus congesta. 

Ficus glomcrata. 

Ficus cordifolia. 

Ficus nit Ida. 

Ficus usophyla ? 

Ficua pilifera. 

Ficus bilksia. 

I'icus mamilaria. 

I'icus oppositifolirt. 

Kydia ^.-jilycina. 
Fliodendron, species. 
Celtis tetmnthera. 

Grewia niidiflora. 
Strychnos nux vomica. 
(ranMuia cowa. 
DiptiM'oearpus turbinatus. 
1 ) i pterocai'ijus alatus. 
Walsura pifMudia. 
VValtheria velutina. 
IMacroclocna spectabilis. 
Balbergia robusta. 
Halbergia frondosa. 
Lagerstraimia pymmah. 


The town oi* Pegu, was captured on the 3rd 
June 1 852. The races occupying British 
Burmah are the Burmese, the Talieng or Mon 
the Karen, and numerous mountain tribes, 
and tribes dwelling near the rivers. — Winter's 
Burmah, />.!(); Jieport ht/ Col, Phai/re, Ran^ 
ijoou Times X Dr, McClellamf tit Tndai ^elec^ 
Hons, JS^o, ix. See Amherst, Burmah, India, 
Idrawadry, Karen, Mon, Moulmein, Rangoon, 
Talieng. 

PEGOO, Tin. The yak Cow-A-small, like 
the cow of Bengal. TIair long. Sauh — cross 
between cow and yak. JS<n(h Yale — produce 
of COW" by yak biiJJ. Ba Sanh — produce of 
female yak by bull. Tliese are great niilkei's, 
better than yak or cow' ; tail half-cow, half- 
yak, Females give young wdth bulls or yaks, 
best produce with yaks. Elevation of shoulder 
less than in the yak. Hair long, but less |K> 
than the yak. 

PEH-FEN, CjiTN. White-lead. 

PEHJABAII ISLANDS. Two small islc^ts 
off the coast of Sumatra. 

PEll-KlANG, Chin. Zingiber oflicinf^le, - 

Roscoe, Ro,vh. 

PEH-LAir, Chin. Insect-w'ax is a product 
of the province of Sz-clnicn, where the tree^Qn : ^ 
which it feeds, the Pch-lah shrub, fiourisk^' V; 
but though the insect thrives there, it is 
necessary to keep up the supply of insec^ oy 
the constant importation of eggs from beyoijp v ^ 
the western frontier of the province. ’XW/. : 
insect is about an inch in length, and of : 

grey colour and one insect exudes an ounee^of • ' 
wax in the season, of the .summer months. 
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is not affected by rain but,, when the 
lieaves fall it dies. The wax is then collected 
and melted in a cloth over boiling water. It 
il pure white. On the largest cakes in Han- 
is often observed written, ** it mocks the 

■ lirost and rivals the snow.” The price was 40 

■ dollars a picul or about 15d, a pound. The 
Vegetable tallow of which candles are usually 
made melts with great facility ; in order thcre- 

' fore, to prevent them from running, they are 
coated with a thin cru.5t of finest insect wax, 
which is extremly hard, and slow to melt, so 
that it retains the vegetable tallow in a liquid 
state and is a clean and economical ingredient. 

■ —OlipTiant, p, 405. 

; PEHLEVI, an ancient language used in the 
of Ardeshir now called Huzvarish. It 
:v :Wa8 the ancient language of the Persians prior 
^ to the mahomedan conquest by the Khalifs, in 
f 4. 636. See Arian, India, Iran, Pahlavi. 

PEHLWAN or phailwan, Pers. In ancient 
writings applied to a hero of romance, such as 
: an Amadis de Gaul, &c., who performs feats 
of wonderful or superhuman prowess. But of 
\ late it has been used to less heroic characters : 

. wrestlers, prize fighters, and bullies, as well as 
• persons of great strength and courage. — Fraser^ s 
f:. Jcurn&y into Khoramn^ p, 376. . 

¥■. Si PEHMER, see Kandeh rao. 

PEHO. The two rivers S!:a-ho and Peho, 
s; unite below Peking, and afterwards bear tlie 
^ lattOT name. The lake is that called Thai-i- 
y .• tohi or Si-hai-tsu, to the east (west) of the im- 
V perial palace. — YuU Cathay^ Vol, ii, p, 259- 
See Peiho. 

PEHO A, or Prithudaka, near Thanesar. 

H PEE-T’UNG, Chin, Zinc. 

^ PEH-T’UNG-YU, Chin. Wood. 

i PEH-YUEN, Chin. Zinc, 
y i PEH-YUEN-TAH, Chin. Oxide of zinc. 

’ PEI or Pey, also Pisacha, Tam. A demon. 

: Though pey and pisacha are to a certain 
extent, interchangeable, yet people who are 
skilled in diabolical refinements draw a dis- 
tinction between them. Pey, they say, .means 
the ghost of a human being that has become 
pbwerful and malignant. It has a name and 
s jdace of residence, and is systematically wor- 
; shipped. The pisacha, on the other hand, they 

■ ; say, has no homo, or name, or worship. The 

add, is a demon of a higher order, 

. : ah att^daht on the brahmanical demon-gods, 
y ? It is Still more worthy of notice that pey has 
: pieanings which pisacha has not. In combin- 
with names of plants pey means wild, un- 
eultivaited, useless for human food ; in combin- 
<: ..Skhq with names of animals it means insane. 

a word in combination often throws 
' V Kght on its original meaning, it is possible that 
thit application to plants and animals may be 
oidy a metaphorical transfer of the older mean- 
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ing of devil.’^ Stai, in 

derivation of p^ ftom pisache^ a Word Which 

is never used in this way, may be regarded as 

improbable. 

PEIARA, Bbng. Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 

PEIGNES, Fr. Combs. . 

PEIHO, or .white river, disembogues into 
the Gulf of Pe-Tche-Lee, has fom* mud fi>rt8 
with about 100 guns, at its southern entrance 
lee Pe-ho. ' 

PEI-KHYEN, Burm. Chavica Roxburgii, 

Miq, * 

PEIL MUNDI, Hind. Tanacetum vulgare. 

PEING, Burm. Colocasia antiquorum, Sdu, 
seat timg, Burm., Colocasia indica P 
poing ma haw ya,BuRM.,Golocasia odora, Voigt 
koung yen peing, Burm., Colocasia, sp, 
pan noi nat, Burm., Colocasia, op, 
l)eing kyan, Burm., Colocasia, ifp. 
peing ung, Burm., Colocasia, sp, 
peing kyoung khyee Burm.. Colocasia, sp, 
peing shan, Burm., Colocasia, sp, 
peing pan htwoii, Burm., Colocasia, 
w^et kyouk peing, Burm., Colocasia, ip, 

PEIN-GO, Burm. A boat on the Burmese 
rivers. See Boat 

PEING-NAT, Burm. Artocarpus integri- 
folia, lAim, 

PEINI-MARM, Malral. Syn. of Valeria 
Indica. 7 Ami, 

PEISHWA, or Peshwa, a title of the chief 
minister of the Mahratta kingdom. Sevajee, the 
founder of the Mahratta power, began his career 
as a plundering bandit at the early age of 
seventeen, and at the time of his death in 1680, 
he had establislied his power over the greater 
part of the Concan. He had few pretensions beyond 
those of a successful rebel against the declining 
mahomedan power. Most of his possessions 
were wrested from his son and successor 
Sambajee, who was taken prisoner by Aurung- 
zeeb and cruelly put to death, and whose son, 
Saho or Sahojee, was caiTied into captivity. 
But the efforts of the emperor to subdue the 
Mahrattas, in which he persevered till his 
death in 1707, were unavailing. For although 
he succeeded in taking most of their forts, the 
Mahrattas under difierent leaders revenged 
and enriched themselves by incursions into 
the imperial dominions, and overran the whole 
•country south of the Nerbudda. The ill-jud^ 
bigotry of Aurungzeeb, in provoking by religious 
persecution the Rajpoot princes of Malwa, 
favoured the cause of the Mahratta invaders. 
But it was chiefly during the weak reign of 
Mahomed Shah that the Mahratta supremacy 
was extended. Sahojee was released from 
captivity on the death of Aurungzeeb, but oo 
his return to the Deccan, he found 
opposed by his cousin, Sevajee, and his auut, 
Tara Bai. By the abili^ hia 
Balajee Biswanath, Sahojee succeeded in ^ 
covering his rights. Being ad^eted- to ea*^ 
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M the head of 

Ae Mahiat^ IM»wer,^ ^ ^ hixneelf at 

5gttara of whicii place his successors became 
titular rajahs ; while the real authority and 
actual supremacy in the Mahratta confederacy 
derolred on B^lajee, in whose family the 
office of Peishwa became, as offices under the 
Mahratta rule usually did become, hereditary. 
Baliajee Biswanath died in April 1720, and 
w succeeded by his son, Bajee Rao, who held 
office for twenty years. The armies of Bajee 
Bao ravaged Guzerat, and completely reduced 
Malwa, of which province Bajee Rao was creat- 
ed soubadar by the. emperor of Delhi, being 
aided in this by the policy of the Nizam, who 
wished to interpose the Mahrattas as a barrier 
between the court of Delhi and his own pos- 
sessions. After overrunning Bundelcund and 
Hindoostan, and exacting a promise of chout 
or a fourth of the revenue of the Delhi empire, 
Bajee Rao returned to his southern possessions. 
He died in 1740, on the banks of the Nerbud- 
da, when marching to renew his depredations 
in Hindoostan. A year before his death, the 
Biitish Government concluded a treaty with 
him, principally of a commercial nature. 
Bajee Rao left three sons, Baliajee Bajee Rao, 
Rfl^ba, and Shumsher Bahadoor, an illegiti- 
mate son by a maliomedan woman. The last 
succeeded to thePeishwa’s possessions in Bundel- 
cund, and his descendants became the titular 
nawabs of Banda. Baliajee Bajee Rao, com- 
monly called Nana Sahib, succeeded his father 
in the office of Peishwa, after some opposition 
from Ragojee Bhonsla and the Guikwar and 
on his accession he went through the moek 
ceremony of receiving investiture from the hands 
of the nominal rajah Saho. He was of an 
inactive disposition, and entrusted his internal 
government to his cousin, Sedasheo Rao Bhow, 
And the command of his armies to his brother, 
R^nath Rao or Ragoba. During this acK 
ministration, Angidah of Colabah was reduc- 
ed, in 1766, by a joint expedition of Mahrat- 
bj# and English. In the time of Bajee Rao, 
|be chiefs l^india and Holkar had risen from a 
w position to be the principal leaders of the 
Mahratta armies under Ragoba. The whole 
jrf Malwa was divided between them and a few 
jaghiredars, of whom Anund Rao Puar of Dhar 
^ the principal. The Mahratta influence 
^as now supreme at Delhi, where the dissen- 
Jions of the court had invited their interference. 

^768 the Mahratta conquests were extended 
^ far as Lahore and Mooltan by Ragoba. But 
aggressions provoked the fifth invasion of 
^med Shah, Abdalli, at whose hands the 
^wwHlttas sustmued a disastrous.defeat at Pani- 
which finr a time destroyed their power in 
®wthem India. This defeat was to some ex- 
^t occasioned by a temporal exchange of 
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PEISHWA. 

functions between Ragoba and Sedashte Sm 
Bhow. The Peishwa survived this disaster 
•nly a few months. r ; 

Balajee Bajee Rao, commonly called Nsua 
Sahib, was succeeded by his second son, MadjbiS- 
Rao Bullal, then 17 years of age, under theV 
regency of his uncle Ragoba. Shortly after his 
accession, his territories being threatened bj^ 
the Nizam, the Peishwa became desirous to 
settle some existing disputes with the British 
which had arisen in consequence of attacks 
made on the Sidee of Jinjeera, an ally of the 
British government. The disputes were ad- 
justed by treaty. Negociations were also 
entered into by the Mahrattas with a view to 
obtain military assistance from the British, but 
they were suddenly broken off, the Mahrattas 
having in tlie meantime come to terms with the 
Nizam. Ragoba long endeavoured to keep 
Madho Rao in a state of dependence, but the 
talents and address of the latter enabled him * 
to assume the administration which he held fbr 
eleven yeai-s. He died in 1772 without issue. 
The year before his death the influence of the 
Mahrattas was re-established in Upper Indiai 
by Scindia, who overran Rohilcund, detached 
the emperor Shah Alim from alliance with the 
English, and replaced him on the throne of 
Delhi where he held him in a state of tutelage. 
The death of Madho Rao was followed by the 
murder of his brother and successor, Narrafu 
Rao, and the usurpation of Ragoba. A revolu- 
tionary party was formed by the. chief ministers 
of the State in favor of Gunga Bai, widow of 
Narrain Rao, who ailer her husband’s murder,' 
gave birth to a son, Madho Rao Narain. Ragoba, 
on the other hand, strengthened hils position by 
negociations with Scindia, Holkar, and the 
British. Being deserted by Scindia and Holkar, 
Ragoba was fain to purchase the assistance of 
the British by ceding Bassein, the island of 
Salsette, and other islands on the Bombay coast, 
which the British had long but unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to obtain, and of which they hfiul 
recently taken possession in anticipation of 
their being occupied by the Portuguese. The 
arrangements made were reduced to the fmrni 
of a treaty on the 6th March 1776. Out 
of this treaty arose the first Mahratta wa/l Tht 
force which was sent to assist Ragoba gained some 
unimportant successes, which so pleased Ragoba 
that he presented to the British the districts of 
Humot.and Amod, then estimated to yield 
Rs. 2,77,000 a year. But the successes of 
Ragoba were short lived. The Supieiiie . 
government in Bengal disapproved of the TnMy: 
and declared it invalid, and deputed an ag^iil 
of their own. Colonel Upton, to negociate witk : 
the ruling ministerial par^ at Poona. In Ae 
meantime the ministerial party split into tiivo ; 
Actions, one headed by Nana FumaTea 
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in support of the young Peishway and 
the other by Moraba, the cousin of Nana 
' Furnav^, who was supported by Holkar and 
; the adherents of Ragoba at Poona. By the 
racillation of Holkar the party of Nana Furiia- 
ves gained the complete ascendancy. 

Hyder Ali died in December 1782, but his 
son Tippoo although professing acquiescence in 
the terms of the Treaty of Sal bye, continued 
the war with the British ; and a new treaty 
was concluded iu October 1 783 between Scindia 
and the British on the one part and the Peishwa 
on the other, to enforce his submission in 
accordance with the 9th Article of the Treaty 
of Salbye. Before the provisions of this treaty 
could be carried out, the Madras government 
had made peace with Tippoo by the Treaty 
of Mangalore. This treaty, which was con- 
cluded without the c^nicurreiice of the Peishwa, 
the Mahrattas affected to consider a violation 
of the Treaty of Salbye, but the ambitious 
designs which the leaders of the Mahratta 
.parties now began separately to entertain re- 
conciled them to the arrangements which 
had been made. On the first appearance of a 
rupture with Tippoo in 1790, Lord Cornwallis 
directed his attention to an alliance with the 
Peishwa. A treaty of offensive and defensive 
■ alliance was concluded, to which the Nizam 
. was admitted. The chief Mahratta leaders 
had now become allies rather than dependants 
of the Peishwa. Separate treaties had been 
concluded by the British government with 
the rajah of Berar, the Gaikwar and Scindia, 
and it is only as confederacies of equals acting 
against a common enemy that tlic Mahratta 
chiefs again appear united. The indepen- 
dence of Scindia w'as virtually recognised 
by the Treaty of Salbye, and his separate con- 
quests in Northern India and Mtilwa, although 
nominally held by him as ileputy oi'the J’eishwa, 
gave him fiill control over the court at Poona. 
The young Peishwa, Miulho Rao, died on the 
27th October 1795, and this event was follow- 
ed by dissensions which threatened the dissolu- 
tion of the Mahratta confederacy. 

In the war which broke out between Scindia 
and Holkar in 1801, the united Ibrces of 
Bcmdla and tlie Peishwa received a severe de- ' 
feat on the 25th October 1802. The crisis I 
■was opportune for the re-csUiblishment of 
SfntiBh influence at Poona, and «)vertures for a ’ 
'aubsidiary force made by Bajee Rao, who had 
iiK>m Poona, on Holkar ’s approach, were 
favorably received. On 31st December 1802, 

; Ihe celebrated IVcaty of Bassein was signed. 

> .*By A treaty the Peishwa was to receive a 
' ittbsidiairy force of six battalions with guns, 

: and was to cede for their payment territory 
• of Rs. 26,00,000. Bajee Rao 

'vi : -was rc<-8cated on the musnud at Poona on 
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13th May 1802. Holkar 
of the British force, and Smhdi^ -after 
tingly expressing his acquiescence in the 
arrangements to be made under tihe Treaty of 
Bassein, in which he saw the destruction of his 
scheme for obtaining control over the Poona 
government, changed his plans, and formed a 
league with the rajah of Berar to defeat the 
treaty. The campaigns against these Mahratta 
chiefs in 1 803, and Holkar in 1805, complete- 
ly broke up the Mahratta confederacy, and 
established once for all the supremacy of the 
British power in India. The territories then 
conquered from Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
were distributed between the British govern- 
ment, the Peishwa, and the Nizam, by the 
Partition Treaty of Poona in 1804. The 
Pcishwa’s share was the city and province 
of Ahmednuggur. The system of non-inter- 
ference which the government had followed in 
Central India and Malwa greatly stregthened 
the Pindarce hordes, and in 1815 their inroads 
into British territory made necessary a change 
in the policy of government. The Pindarees 
looked much to the support of the Mahratta 
chiefs. But Scindia was detached from their 
cause by the Treaty of 1817, Ameer Khan was 
gained over by being guaranteed in his terri- 
tories, the force of Holkar was broken in the 
battle of Mehidpore, and after a harassing war 
the Pindarees were completely broken up and 
their cViiefs Ibrced unconditionally to surrender. 
In the meantime Bajee Rao, smarting under 
humiliation to which he was subjected by the 
recent treaty, took advantage of the Pindaree 
war to break off his connection with the British 
government. On 5th September 1817, after 
having secretly made extensive preparations for 
war, he suddenly attacked and plundered 
the Residency at Poona. After a desultory 
campaign, in which Bajee Rao continued 
cleverly to evade the British troops, he was re- 
duced to the utmost distress, and in May 1818 
offered to throw himself on the generosity ol 
the British government. He was offered, and 
he accepted, terms by which he resigned 
his sovereign power, and agreed to reside 
at some spot on the Ganges, receiving an allow- 
ance at Ks. 8,00,000 a yeai*. Bithoor, near 
Cawnpore, was selected as the place of his 
future residence. The residents within the 
jaghirc which was assigned to him at Bithoor 
were exempted from subjection to the ordinary 
civil and criminal courts of the coun^ by 
Regulation I of 1832. Bajee Rao died on 
28th January 1851. He bequeathed all hia pro- 
perty to an adopted son, Dhoondoo Punt Nana, 
who was recognised by the British govemment 
as his heir. No portion of the pension grafted 
to Bajee Rao was continued to his family. The 
jaghire at Bithbor, however was continued fi>r 
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life^ of iphj^ but the residenta 

were made kulbQect to. the ordinary civil and 
criminal courts. Dhoondoo Punt is the noto- 
rious Nana Sahib who presided at the massacre 
of Cawnpore and took a leading part in the 
rebellion of 1857. His fate is uncertain. 

It is a common impression among the Euro- 
peans in British India, tliat the newspaper press is 
a novelty in India, and its influence upon the 
proceedings of public men a thing only yet 
beginning, and not fully established. 

Mahedeo Rao, Peishwa, the first of that name, 
reigned at Poona from 1761 to 1771. He was 
one of the greatest and best men of his time ; 
an able warrior, a bold and fearless adminis- 
trator and a most conscientious protector and 
father of his people ; to whose misfortune he 
was carried off by sickness at the age of twenty 
eight. But his name is still held in veneration 
and had he lived, he might have made a great 
igure in history. He was one day seated on \ 
the Gooltcrec hill, near Poona, watching an j 
elephant with his brother Narryen Rao, some- ' 
what younger than himself, by his side, and all 
the chieftains of the court around. One of 
the elephants becoming angry, rushed towards | 
the spot where they were standing, and all 
the officers, forgetting tlie respc'ct due to the 
Peishwa, took themselves off wdth surprising | 
rapidity. The young Narryen Rao rose to fly 
with the rest — but the Peishwa took liim by 
the arm. “ Brother,” he said, ‘ what will the 
akhbars say of you ?’ The youth recollected 
himself, composed his countenance as none but 
a native can, and sat down again ; for a Peish- 
wa’s brother may be squashed, but must not run. 
The danger (as Grant Duff describes) soon 
became imminent, but was averted by the ex- 
traordinary courage of a Mahralta si 1 Ildar 
named Appajee Rao, Pahtunkur, who, drawing 
his dagger, sprang in front of the Peishwa, and 
turned the animal aside by wounding him in 
the trunk. The Peishwa declared that this inci- 
dent gave him high hopes of his brother’s future 
career, and that the brave lad would distin- 
S'^ish himself if he lived, but these two 
young men were cut off in early life before they 
were able to render the services to their coun- 
^7 of which their virtues gave promise. 
The great pre-eminence in India which this 
extraordinary family acquired makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to conclude that there must 
have been some real heroism in their character 
^ disposition to call it out ; something at 
any rate beyond the mere cunning and audacity 
jo which we are perhaps too much inclined to 
limit their claim to respect. And in truth 
^hen we turn to their history no doubt remains 
th^t they were vciy extraordinary men, pos- 
»airing not merely ability but magnanimity 
^ rad patriotism. The first of them was 
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Ballajce Vishanath, who obtained the office, of 
Peishwa and po^ession of Poona in the year 1714, 
was an able minister, among several able men 
whom India then possessed, and died in 1720. 
He was succeeded by his son Bajee Rao, a 
man who may fairly be compared with Siviyee^ 
as the second great consolidator of the Mahrat^ 
ta empire and whose career is one of the most 
romantic and extraordinary in history. He 
conquered Malwa and Bundelcund, and ap- 
peared, to the terror of the Mogul Emperor 
before the gates of Delhi ; obtained a claim to a 
share in all the revenues of the Deccan ; and 
compelled the veteran warrior Nizam ool Mulk 
in a most ably conducted campaign to surren- 
der almost at discretion.. Under his rule Scin-. 
dia and Holkar rose to eminence ; the former 
though of good family, was not very rich, and 
served originally as a simple sillidar, and waa 
even entrusted, as tradition has it, with the 
care of the Peishwa’s slippers. Bajee Rao 
died April the 28th, 1740. The extraordinary 
eminence of his talents, in contrast with the 
indolence of his master the raja Shao, caused 
the whole power of the state to be centred al- 
most naturally in his hands ; and a few years 
later the revolution in the reigning family 
which took place on Shao’s death made the 
power of the Poishwas easily paramount. 

Ballajee Bajee Rao his successor, was almost 
his father’s ecpial ; and it was under his 
reign, which lasted twenty years, that the fruits 
of Ills able administration were reaped, and the 
Mahralta empire extended to its widest limits, 
Nagpore had been conquered long before : 
Orissa and Bengal, Rajpootana, Rohilcund and 
I Lahore were now successively laid under tri- 
I butc. Under the “Nana Sahib,” as Balajee 
was then and is still generally called, the 
revenue of the Mahrattas rose to ten crores of 
rupees in one year, including exactions from 
foreign powers, he realised thirty-six. But it 
is his distinguishing glory that under his rule 
the country first obtained that tranquillity which 
is necessary to secure anything like prosperity, 
and the peasantry of the Deccan even yet re- 
gard his memory with gratitude, as the first 
ruler who obtained for them the blessing of 
peace after many ages of anarchy and trouble. 

At last, however, these great successes ended 
in a reverse still more memorable. There was 
no power in India that could withstand the Mah- 
rattas ; but one such entered from the nortii- 
west, and contested with them the supremacy 
over Delhi. Only a few months before, a great 
Mahratta army, having amongst its officers the 
Peishwa’s cousin Sudasew Rao for its commauir 
der, and the Mulhar Rao Holkar, several of the 
Sindia’s, the Guicowar, Powar ofDhar, the 
choorkur, the Poorundhuree, and all the noted 
Mahratta chiefs, had taken Delhi ; one of the 
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had even proposed, perhaps in jest, to 
t Viswas Rao, the Peiahwa’s eldest son, who 
;; wasalso with them,on the throne of Aurungzeeb. 
But the formidable armyappeared of Ahmed 
Shah, king of Cabul. The two armies met at 
Panniputonthe 7th of January 1761, and on that 
fatal neld the supremacy of the Mahrattas was 
lost for ever. Such of the survivors as returned 
to the Deccan left two hundred thousand of their 
dead behind them. The Peishwa’s son and 
cousin, and theDhar chief were among the slain. 
Ballajee Rao was crossing the Nerbudda north- 
wards (for some reports of the impending danger 
*had reached him, and he was bringing an army 
to the assistance of his friends) when a soucar’s 
kamd was encountered with a note for some one 
. in Aurungabad. The Peishwa opened it and 
, read:— “Two pearls have been dissolved; twenty 
, li^n gold mohurs have been lost ; of the silver 
and copper, there is nocountingup thesum!”and 
the arrival of fugitives from the army soon placed 
the matter beyond a doubt, and all Maharash- 
tra was in mourning. The old Peishwa never 
recovered the shock. He retraced his steps to 
Poona, and died at the temple of Parvati, which 
he had built, in June of the same year. 

He had three sons, Viswas Rao, killed at Pan- 
niput; Mahadeo Rao, and Narrayen Roo the 
two brothers already mentioned and who suc- 
cessively held the office of Peishwa. Mahadeo 
Rao was distinguished in the field, but he was 
more distinguished by his not less intrepid and 
determined warfare against the corruptions 
which had crept into the administration. He 
had one quality which is a sure mark of great- 
\ ness — the perception of great qualities in others, 

: 1K» that when himself almost a boy he was able 
: W the best possible selection of ministers. 
Oue of these was the celebrated Ram Shastree, 
who held the judicial administration — a man 
perfectly incorruptible j and on whose virtues 
there was no stain ever known to rest. He 
revived the. punchayet system, and originated 
and consolidated that excellent code of caste 
.law which has since been translated and ex- 
dained by the learned labours of Professor 
Buhler, Mahadeo Rao died in 1771, and 
Nairayen Rao succeeded, only to fall a victim 
to die ambition of an unscrupulous woman. 

* 71118 was Anundee Bhai, wife of his uncle Ru- 
Rao, or Rugoba. Rugoba was not a 
wieked, but he was a very weak man. He 
Allowed his wife to persuade him to arm her 
written order empowering some one or 
other to seize the person of the young Peishwa; 

having obtained it, she altered the word 
^‘ dharrawe** into ** marawe.” The paper is 
: is said, in th6 Poona dufter, widi the 

»?;fi|iitBi9[ emrrecrion plainly visible ; and there is 
c 1 ^ who does not believe that it was 

hand of Anandtm Bhai that made it. The 
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consequence was that the 
slaughtered almost in his une&s 
whither he had fled for reftige, in 
dismantled palace in the city of Poona, in the 
eighteenth year of his age. Rugoba did not 
reap the reward of his guilt ; he was indeed 
proclaimed Peishwa, but public indignation 
was too strong to allow him to retain the scep- 
tre. He was met too by a difficulty which U 
was strange he did not foresee ; Narrayen left 
a widow pregnant, who easily obtained the 
support of a party among the ministers, and 
was conveyed to the fort of Poorundhur, where 
in 1773 she was safely delivered of a sou— 
Mahadeo Rao the second. A year later Anun- 
dee Bhai also, whilst at Dhar, produced a son 
who became in his turn the second Bajee Rao. 
During the minority of these youths the govern- 
ment was administered by Nana Furnaves. 
The tragical end of Mahadeo Rao while still a 
youth, and the excitement among the people 
which followed, and which enabled Bajee Rao 
to assume the administration of the government, 
his disastrous reign, his fall, and the peacefiil 
but inglorious end of his career, — are well- 
known. Of all the Peishwas he was — the last 
and the worst ; a most unworthy termination 
to a succession of great men. After the mur- 
der of Narayen Rao, Rugonath, his uncle, 
appointed the incorruptible Ram Shastree to 
investigate it. The judge came to make bis 
report. “ Well,*' said the Peishwa, who did 
it ?” “ you yourself," said the Shastree; “ here 
is the order in your own hand-writing!*' 
Rugonath admitted his partial complicity ; he 
had given the order for the Peishwa’s appre- 
hension ; and asked what atonement he could 
make. Your own life !’’ said the indignant 
Shastree ; for you can be of no further ser- 
vice to your country, and you will never pros- 
per as long as you live !** Nor did he. The 
Shastree ^ded that he himself would neither 
enter Poona nor accept any employment while 
Rugonath bore rule. He kept his word, and 
retired to a sequestered village near Waee. 
The private life of Ballajee was stained with 
gross sensuality. — Aitcheson^s Treaties, 

pp. 1 - 10 . 

PEITEIRA MANJO, also Peitiea manjo, 
Maleal. Anacardium occideutale, Linn. 

PEK, Hied. Plectranthus rugosus. 

PEKA BANS, Hiin>. Dendrocalamus tulda, 
Nets, 

PEKARA, Tam. JerminaUa paniculata, 
W, and A. 

PEKEA, a ^nus of plants inhabiting Gui- 
ana, and fbmishing the Saonari or Sawarra 
nuts of the shops, a very different fruit Asm 
that to which the nmne eff Saouari is giw 
Guiana. Pekea comprdiends two species^ 

P. butyrosa and P. tubercoloea : the iatt^ 
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which yields the fruit in question, is a very and there is nothing to indicate the 
]gfge . tree inhabiting the woods of Guyana, to a capital, excepting perhaps the funei*alpj|^c^ 
were it is <5Mled Tatayouba by the Garipou sions that one continually meets. The 
Indians. The fruit consists of greenish com- objects which strike the eye of the trav^ll^; ’ 
pressed drupes, which adhere around a common arc the battlemontod walls, and the gab^ 
centre, and contain a single seed of large size, crowned with lolly towers. The wall is a ' 
covered with a brownish rugged woody shell, considerable height, thirty-live to forty feet, ah<i : 
and enclosing a kernel of a soft consistence, surrounded by a canal which communicate^ 
and of the most delicate buttery quality, it is with the Peilip, so that a ]X)vtion of the sup-- 
niuch suj)erior to English walnuts, almonds and plies intended for the capital can reach Peking ’ 
filberts. Pekea buttyrosa, is a large tree with in very light boats. Peking consists of two 
a trunk 80 feet high, and 3 feet in diameter, cities, separated by a wall? — the MantchoU 
The berries are covered by a rind two or three city, Zcin-tcluiu, and the Chinese city, Wai-lo^ 
lines thick, and consisting inteniaJly of a but- tebau. In the centre of the former, surround- 
tery yellowish substance, wbicli melts between ed by a wall, is the Imperial quarter, Nouan^ 
the fingei*s, and which is sometimes used in chan, composed exclusively of buildings set 
cooking instead of animal butter. Under the aprirt for the emperor and bis suite, whose 
rind lies a stone covered all <Dver with sicntler rools, covered with yellow tiles, glitter in the 
stings, which easily separate, and become very sun’s rays like burnished gold. All these 
tmublosome to those who 02 )en the stones ; ediHccs, kiostpu's, and temples, are surrounded 
within is a kidney-shaped kernel covered with by gardens, ornamented witli lakes and artiA- 
a brownish membrane, and very good to eat ; cial rockwork. Among these is the famous 
it is commonly served at table. It is culled Luke of Water-lilies, a marshy pool, covered 
Pekea by the blacks in the neighhourliood of with the water 2 >lants from which it derives its 
Oyapooo in French Guyana, where it is much Hame. The aspect of the imi>erial city was 
cultivated. The s|)ecies that furnishes the doubtless magniJlcent a lew centuries ago, but. 
Butter-nuts of the. London markets is much now every thing is in a state of decay owing 
like this, but is cal led Tata-youba by.tlie natives to the impoverished condition of the treasury. - 
ofGuyaua, and (Hirers in having no stings u[K)n In the Mantchou city, not far from the imperial 
the’surface of the stone of its fruits : lliis is llie (quarter, arc the diflerent doi)artment 3 of go- 
Pekea tuberculosa of Anblet ; the Uaryocar vernment. There reside all the Mantchou 
toraentosurn of modern botanists. Another cmidoyees, and there also are the two estab- 
spccics, Caryoear nuciibnnn, bears what are lislimcnts with tlie two churches of the Rits- 
called the Suwarrow, or more }>ro 2 )erly Saouari, sian Mission. To the east of tlie Mantchou 
nuts of commerce. It has only three leaflets city is the ITall of Examination, similar to the 
to each leaf, each with a toothed margin and a one at Canton, but more sjmeious ; thetc are, 
taper-pointed extremity ; the flowers arc very besides, slio 2 )S and restaurants neither remarka- 
largo, deep brown externally and rich crimson ble for elegance or cleanliness. The principal 
in the inside ; the fruit is in t'onn like an egg, streets of Peking are wider than those of other 
covered with a thick rough brown rind, beneath Chinese cities ; but the numerous stalls erected 
which is a soft greenish buttery substance. The in these thoroughlares leave little vacant space, 
nut has a stinging surface, and contains a very The streets are unimved and the alloys narrow, 
excellent kernel, from which may he extracted During tlic autuinn, winter, and spring the 
an oil like that from sweet almonds. These dust is a source of great annoyance, and in the 
plants might with advantage be introduced into rainy season, the streets are alnmst impassable: 
India. — Etuf, Cyc,, 790. all refuse matter is thrown into the publlo 

PEKI (Alnus), ways, impregnating tlie air with miasma. 

PEKING or Pekin in lat. 39* 54' N., long. The Chinese city, consisting mostly of shope^ 
116* 32' E., lies N. W. from the entrance of has still less attractions. There, however, is to 
the Pciho river, about 114 or 120 miles inward, be found the only street tliat has been pav^ 
Pekin means court of the north, and Nankin with granite blocks, leading from the Impex^l 
that of the south, both of them large towns. palace to the tcmides of Heaven and Agrioi^- 
Europeans are in the habit of associating with ture, at the south of the city. These templW 
this capital the idea of a city distinguished are large establishments, (also surrounded by 
among all others, by the beauty of its buklings, walls,) comprising several buildings in themr^' 
the width of its streets, and by the aniraatecl selves. The traveller to Peking, who has visiti^: 
hfe within its walls. Peking resembles every the ports open to foreigners, is particulariy;. 
other Chinese city, and is still more like an struck with the absence of life, and bistle ii^ 
jnunense village. The city is situated in a the streets. It is believed that Peking canp^^ 
plain, but from the pccitliar formation of now boast of more than a million inhabitaafisi 
^tne land, it is not to be seen from a distance ; so many having been driven from Ae capital 
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E^,||ihc increased dearness of living. Beggars, as a reserve stor4 in cas^ cxf sieg^; ' It rises 160 
Jtlie most part without clothes of any des- feet above the natural soil, and on it the last 
^iption, and stricken with hideous diseases, Ming emperdr met a miserable end. The lake 
Ske out a miserable existence in the filth and also (called Thai-i-chi) still exists as a swamnv 
jarbage of the streets. These beggars are hollow, and the “beautiful bridge’’ is there lu 
mder the authority of a chief, and are Ibrbid- decay. In tlie Pekin, or court, pronounciation 
fen to sleep within the city. the sheng differ materially from those in the 

The most remarkable spot about Peking is Canton and Fuchien dialects. In the court 
die Hai Dian, the residence of the Bagdochan, pronunciation, only four sheng are heard : in 
His Majesty "the emperor, situated about the Nankin, five ; and in the Canton and Fu- 
jeven miles west of tlic city, 1'he emperor chien seven or eight. The sheng are produced 
jnly appears in the capital on occasions of solely by the sinking, rising, or non-allernatiou 
gr^t festivals, or sacrifices. There are two of the sound. The Pekin dialect is, in reality, 
roads leading to this residence, one of which is the standard spoken language of the country) 
in tolerable repair, and in the morning presents holding the same place in China that the Lon- 
an animated scene. High officials, with their don English, as spoken by the educated classes 
followers, going to or returning from the palace; does in Britain. — R. in North China Herald, 
a naultitude of well-dressed retainers, and hand- June 30 ; Swinhoe, North China Campaign, 
5pme -equipages, indicating the presence of the 853 ; Polo, i, 10 ; Exped de Chine par, P, 

^iirt. The gi*ounds around the palace are laid Varin, 1802 ; Davis, ii, 75 ; Timkowski, ii, 

out in vast gardens, which, although better 154; Panthier, Chine, Moderne, ID, quoted 
wed for than other parts of the capital still in Yule Cathay, Vol, i, p. 129; Meadow's De-- 
show signs of neglect, and high walls surround- sidtory Notes, p, 41, 59-60. 
ed the whole- Still further to the west lie a PEKKAR, Hind. Adhatoda vjisica. 
range of mountains, whoso summits are crown- PE-KOIL, Tam. A demon temple. See 
cd with temples more or less picturesque ; and Hindoo, Pe, Peisachi. 
here, as well as in another rang(3 extending PEKUL equal to 133^} lbs., avoirdupois, 
northwards, the Russiaui missionaries generally lo Cash .==: 1 Tandarin 10 Tail = 1 Catty, 
pass a part of the summer and autumn. Seven 10 Candarin= 1 Mace. 100 Catty = 1 Pekul. 
miles to the south of the city is a large deer- 10 Mace ’ = 1 Tail. 

park belonging to the emperor, of twenty-six PE-KUMATI, Maleal, Tam. Citrulliis co- 
miles in circumference, also surrounded by a locynthis, Shroed, 

high wall. Within are palace.-, and villages, PELA, Male.vl, Psidium pyriferuin. 

whose inhabitants are charged with the care of PELA CVHAMBELT, Hind. Jasminuin chry- 
ti^e animals. Eigliteen miles north of the city santhemutn. 

is a mineral spring with a large garden and an PELAMIS BICOLOR, Schneider. An in- 
imperial palace, formerly the resort of the em- nocuous snake of the Nicobar islands, 
peror Kansi, but now all in ruins. In the PELAN. Avery hard, fine, close-grained, 
country around, the inhabitants are peaceful, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

g^-natured and indnstrions. The mii^istcrs PELARGONIUM, a genus of plants usually 

and great functionaries of state govern without geraniums. Many' species of this genus, 

control, and nothing conics before the emperor thrive well in India and are easily raised from 
mye through their hands. seed, the Horse-shoe and Oak-leaf bear flowers 

.The existing Tartar city at Pekin, officially ab\mdautly, but it is generally remarked that 
Nei-chhing or “ Inner-towm,” encloses a second plants grown from English seed do not blossom, 
caljled Hoang-chhing or “ Imperial (yellow,) Many of the species thrive well when put out in 
town,” which, no doubt, represents the outer the garden, but are better for being grown in 
palace of Odoric’s day and that includes a third large pots, and if so placed, as only to receive 
sailed Fseu-kin-chhing, or “ Red City,” which the morning and evening sun, will blossom 
is tbe actual residence. The Green Mount, to most abundantly. The tubers of Pelargonium 
which Kublai caused remarkable trees of every tristc, are eaten at the Cape of Gk>od Hope. — 
btilk to be transferred still stands conspicuous Riddell. 

within the palace walls of Pekin. “ The eye PELASGI. Ancient Greek races, whose 
paste with pleasure upon tliis round, w’ood language . and civilization were the prototypes 
uqvered, hill, rising picturesquely from the raid- of Hellenism and lonianism. Pococke derives 
jfe of the glittering roofs and umbrageous trees this name from Pelasa, the ancient name of the 
within the palace walls.” It is called by the province of Bahar. Pelasgus, the ancestor of 
Chinese Klng-rshan, “ Court Mountain,” SVan- the Pelasgi, is said by Asius the Greek poet to 
m-shan^ “ Ten thousand years Mount,” or Mci- have sprung from the black earth, b.c. 700. 
liban^ “ (Soal Hill,” the last from the material PELAU, also Pe-lau-pe-nangwa, BubH. 
i>:f which it is traditionally said to be composed, Bambusa nana, Boxh. 
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pELEEBUEETr, in Kumaoh. 

^ PKLEG. The Partition, is a scriptural term, 
according to Chevalier Bunsen, alludes to. the 
branching off of the race of Arphaxacl, (the 
Joktamidse) which passed into South Arabia. 
Bimsm, 

PKLICAN, a genus of birds of the family 
pcIocanidsB. The Pelican is said to breed on 
palmyra trees on the Godavery, in the midst of 
populous villages, within reach of the hand. 
The Pelicanidae are as under : 

felicaiius crispus of E. Europe, 
inflalifrons, lUyth, 

javanicus, llorntf. Lesser white iiclican. 
,, niitraius itcAL Crested |)elican. 

oiiocrotalus, Limu^ European pelican. 
philip|)ensis, Gmcl., Grey, „ 

sinensis China. 

PELICAN US INFLATIFRONS, Blyih. A 
remarkable species of Pelican, was seen by Mr. 
Blyth ill the menagerie of the maharaja of Bnrd- 
wan, in company with specimens of P. javanicus 
and P. crispus. It is generally Lsimilar to P. 
javanicus, but has the frontal skin curiously in- 
flated, so as to present somewhat the appearance 
of a largely developed fivmtal knol) ol' Ariscr cyg- 
iioides only feathered ; and a furlher diflfereiice 
consists in the naked skin of the cheeks and 
|H)uch being yellowish white, whereas in P. 
javanicus tliat of the cheeks is deep purplish or 
livid carneous and of the pouch intense yellow. 
— Jour, B, As, Boc,^ A^ov, 1 806. 

in^LICANUS JAVANICUS, I/or,s/. A 
visitor to India. Adams saw them in jiairs and 
in flocks, daily on the river, sailing leisurely 
down some narrow channel, their great bills 
resting on their crooked necks, or, scared 
at his approach, sought a safer retreat among 
the shallows and sandbanks far ahead. Their 
flight is in general heavy and laborious. In 
many the bill is bright orange — in some of a 
leaden-gray colour varying with age. The two 
species are not easily recognised until observed 
closely ; the roseate hue, however, of the white 
pelican distinguishes it from the Dalmatian, 
which is perhaps the mure common. — Adam,^, 

PELICANUS PHILIPPENSIS, Gmelin, 
The grey pelican inhabits all British India and 
IS the most abundant of all the peli^cans. 

PELICANUS SINENSIS, or fishing cormo- 
rant of China, white throat ; the body >vhitish 
heneath, and spotted with brown ; the tail 
J'ounded : the irides blue ; the bill yellow. — 
Baron ; Macartmy'S Embassy, Vol, i, p. 27. 

PELIJUREE, Hind. Root of Thalictrum 
loliolosum. A native of the Himalayiis, is used 
^ a febrifuge and a tonic aperient. — Ben, Phar ; 
»^*mnioncCs Diet, 

PELLA CAMUDI, Mal. Cacalia sonchifolia. 
PELLA CHIKUR-KAl, Tel. Lablab cul- 
Iratus, DC. 


miBERtON. 

PELLA-GOMOODOO, Szegb:. AtitidosniA 
diandrum. 

PELLEJOS, Pieles, Sp. Hides. 

PELLES, Pout. Hides, skins. 

PELLES, Lat. Hair. 

PELLEW, Pecloo’or Palaos islands, form A. 
chain of ishiTids on the N. \V. coast of New- 
Guinea, and extend nearly 87 miles. Most of 
them arc rather low, but they are cultivated 
and inhabited. 

PELLJ, It. Skins. 

PELLITORY. 

Akurkiirra, • Au. Piotro : pariotaria, It. 
S'csin, . Chin. Anthemis pyrethrutn,LAT. 

Pyrethnim, Enu. Aiiaryclus „ „ 

Pynithro, Fr. Akkaraputta, SiNOlt. 

Zalin-Wurtzol, Gkr. Akkarakarum, Tam. 

AkulkuriM or .\kkurkurha, 

Guz., limn. 

A plant of North Africa, of the Levant, Bar- 
bary, Persia, and the south of Europe, cultivated 
for its rout, \vhich is used in medicine as a masti- 
catory and a stimulant. The root is without, 
smell, and when dry, it is some inches long, 
tough, fibrous, of the thickness of a quill ex- 
ternally gray, internally white. Pellitory is to 
be found in most Indian bazaars, it being an 
export from Mucha to Bombay. The Tamil, 
Arabic and Dukhani appellations are nearly 
the same. The Vytians prescribe an infusion 
of Akkaracarum in conjunction with the Lesser 
Galangal and Ginger as a cordial and stimularit 
in the lethargic stage of typhus lever and 'Tii 
paralytic afiicctioiis. They also use it as a 
masticatory for tlie tooth ache.’’ — Ben, Phar, ; 
Faulkner ; Ains, Mat. Med,, p, 34. 

PELLEVANDRUM, (a blister) in Ganjam. 

PELO, It., Sj>. Hair. 

PELOA, JMaleal. Careya arlferea, Roxh. 

PELO I)I CAIMELLO, It., or Lana de Ca- 
melo, 8 p. Camel’s hair. 

PELON, Malhal. Caryota urens. 

PELOP^EUS, or Dirt ilauber, a genus of 
ncuroptcrous insects, constructs earthen cells 
side by side, and sticks them on walls and 
ra Iters 

PELOPA EUS SPINOLE A. Wasp-Mason. 

PELTIM, It. Combs. 

PELTOPHORUS GRANULARIS, Beauv. 
Manisiirus granularis, Linn, 

PELU81UM, an ancient port on the Red Sea. 

PEMAYRUTI, Tam. Anisomeles malaba^ ;■ 
rica. , 

PEMBA, called Keddri or U1 kuthera. 
low w^ell wooded and fertile island on the coast 
of Africa, extends from lat. 4*^ 52' S. to 5* 29^- 
S., and is in long. 39* 44' to 39® 42' E. 

PEMBERTON.. Author of a Mission to 
Bootan, As. JI. 1840, vol. xxxi, part 1, 

Of a report on the eastern frontier of Britiirii- . 
fndia. ].»ond. Geo. Trans. 1838, vol. viii, 

3,391. 
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^^iJMBANOO, a root of Arakan from^ which 
W ; arrowroot is prepared and sold at four 
l^upees the iriaund. The root is obtainable in 
; large quantities. 

PKMMICAN. Prfeserved meat. 
PEMPHERIS MOLUCCA, Cuv. Length 
Sjt inch. Inhabits sea of Penang, Moluccas, 
Batavia and Japa.n. Its air-vessel is large and 
Ihick. 

PEMU, Tel. Calamus rotang, Linn., lioxh. 
PEN. 


Flumes a ecrire, FU. Tonne da scrivero, It. 

Schroibfedrren, Ger. l*erastwoli, Rus. 

Kulm, Gtjs., liiKD., Fbhs. I 

V Pens for writing formed of the quills of the 
goose^swan, fowl, or other bird. IMotallic, iiow^ 
CTtensively used, are manufactured in vast 

S uantities at Biriningham, London and Sheffield, 

. lie materials used being steel, copper, brass, 
J^id, zinc. Pens for writing in the Arabic and 
Persian and Deva-nagati characters are made 
of reeds and the pens or styles for writing on 
i^lm leaves arc points of steel. 

' The reed pens for writing Persian are called 

Beroo, Diuc. Tevin nanil, Tam. 

Burro, Kulm, Pkiis. Tedda relloo, Tel. 

, The reed pens used by all lualiomedans in 
writing the Arabic or Persian character, 
V'are the product of the Saecharum sara, a thin 
i hdllow jointed rce4. Persian reeds or pens are 
V esteemed, being tougher and capable of 
: being used much longer than the Indian reed. 

; The Arundo karka, Linn., is also similarly used 
■ in Sind. Jeremiah, xvii, 1, says : ‘The siu of 
. Judali is written with a pen of iron.’ In many 
parts of British India and in Burniab, iron pens 
are alone used, forming the letters, by making 
/vincisions into the palm loaf. Books thus writ- 
ten are very duralile. This pen is broad at the 
sharp like a knife, to 

prepare the palm leaves. — Mat. MeC 
■ 194. 

: PEN^ailA SARCOCOLT.A. 

V Auzarut, Pehs. I Cxosht khovn, Pkrs. 

-^PoioelVs Hand-hooh, Vol. i, p. .S78. 

-PENASUS, a genus, of the cruslacca, viz.: — 
penssus canaliculatus, EdicA. Celebes, Mauritius, 
monoceros, Edirs. India, 
indieus, Ed%vs, Coromandel . 
moiiodon, Edivs. Indian coasts, 
affinis, Edws. Mulabur. 
brevicomis, Edws. Indian coasts. 
ll, crassicornis, AV/mw. Indian coasts, 

jj, Btyliferus, Jiklv^s. Bombay. 

• PENANCE, called Tapas, practised by gods, 

: I^his, Rakshasas and men, to obtain boons. 

Malay. Betel-nut, Areca nut, 

fienang nut. 

PENANG, also called Pulo-Penang and 
pjfince of Wales’ Island, an island in hit. 5*2t5 
100'19 E., is about 15 miles in 
i^^iepgth, and from 7 to 12 miles in breadth. It 
contains a population of about 40,000, and 
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until the year 1870, was a de^Oiide^y th^ 
Bengal presidency, under the Governor of Sin? 
gapore. George Town, the capital of Penang 
or Prince of Wales’ Island, a portion of the 
province of Wellesley, on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. In 1870 it was changed to 
a crown colony. The flagstalF of the fort is in 
hit. 5“ 241' N„ long. 100" 21' E. The har^ 
hour is nearly -2 miles broad. The island was 
presented to Captain F. Light, by the king 
of Queda, and taken possession of, by him, in 
1780, for the E. 1. Conq)any. High water at 
springs occurs at 2;] hours, and with a rise of 
7 or 8 lect. I’enang is nearly 15 miles long 
and 7 or 8 miles broad. It has two islands, 
Pulo Jerajah and Piilo Ramio near the south- 
west point. Bell Retiro or Government Hill, 41 
miles west ol‘ the fort, is 2,550 feet above the 
level of the sea, and West Hill, lying a mile 
further west, is 2,713 leet. llorsburgli states 
FhigstJilf Hill to be 2,170 feet. The. rainfall 
on tlio hill of Penang was in one year 116*0 
inches, and on the plain at its base only 65*.5 
inches, while in Province Wellesley, on the 
opposite coast, the amount w:is 79‘ 15 inches. 
At Singapore the fall is 08 inches, and at 
Malacca the same. On the south coast of Suma- 
tra, and on the norl li-eastern 1‘ace of the Penin- 
sula, the Jail is probably much greater. The 
mean temperature of Singa|x>re is 70*7®, and 
the temperature of the diJlerent months diffeis 
very little from the mean of the year. The 
atmosphere is always surcharged with moisture. 
The island, has a small bird, not larger than a 
linnet, that sings most sweetly, perclicd among 
liie branches ol' the teak. Nothing can exceed 
the beautiful luxuriant vegetation of this island, 
which wdien ceded to the British in 1786, by 
the rajah of Queda W’as an uninhabited forest. 
On Penang hill 2,700 feet above the sea, the 
climate is very fine, and the seenery beautiful, 
the ascent is easy and the road gcMxl. Superb 
si>cciuiens of arborescent ferns (the varieties of 
this plant exceed 300 on the island) noble cy- 
press, a species of fir resembling the larch, wild 
fruits and flowers line tlic ascent — the traveller 
looks down from the summit of Penang Hill on 
province Wellesley opposite the Strait. Ma- 
lacca is 250 miles from Penang and Singapore . 
half as much farther. Province Wellesley ^ 
twenty-four miles long by eight in breadth. Until 
lately Penang supplied the Loudon market with 
nutmegs, but cocoan iit trees have taken their 
place. Tapioca, for the Americj^n market, has 
been grown to a great extent in the province, 
realizing fortunes to the planters. Water is 
brought by pipes into the «towA from the base 
of the hill six miles off, and there is a plentiful 
supply throughout the year. Penang li^eThe 
other settlements in the Straiis, is a froe portf 
In addition to the rapidly increasing produce 
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fyotn Praviace W^lledey of t^oca, sugar, ^cc., 
tin and sf^ices are brought from the surrdunding 
islands for final shipment to Europe. One 
rather singular export from the port of Penang 
U eggs. They are preserved when frealily 
hiid by being covered • with mud or ashes 
an inch thick, made into a paste with 
water. They keep for years in this state, their 
salt-casing being removed only when they are 
about to be used. The great sources of rcvciuie 
in the Straits’ Settlements are the opium and 
excise farms, l^and is sold outright for six 
rupees an acre, subject only to a tax of one- 
tenth of the profits for municipal purposes, 'fhe 
Chinese and Malays are confirmed gamblers, 
and liitherto it has been found (piite impossible 
to put a stop to it. 1 8 furniture woods, grown 
in Penang, were sent to tlic Exhibition of 1851 . 

Angscna,orScnna Durian (wild.) Raloli. 

Kivinsili. root. Mirlimoh. 

lljiloh lliingah. Kbonj^ Ponang wood. 

Kuliin. liuava wood. 

KflHl-niiltrccroot Jbool wood. iSia.ni wood. 

Clove tiTO. Kamiining. Tiiplnisi. 

Coi’oa-mit troo 

root. 

Colonel Frith of the Madras Artillery ob- 
liiined the following woods. 

Hrantiy. Dunorbnng Piniing Btich. 

[luiilio. llama, llaja. Pala. litan. 

ilinta^^or. Maddan^; Kamon- Piipisrang. 

Curiii»!is. hir. Pt.aiang IVak. 

CrtoiMii. Mira ban. Penang Jack. 

Chinjoritt. Maddaiig Tan- lisuiglia. 

Ciiinpas. dack. Kokain. 

(Jiuva-Arang. MaskaAV. K«‘d wood. 

(*unis. Maiikadu. iSaiiktiang. 

Chiursioy. Mali lor. Satin wood. 

Coroa-nut. Mariliot. Siam ebony. 

(!l»ia:i red w'ood. Maiidara. Teak. 

Covlon ebony. "Nobong. Tarnpinnis. 

bainarloul. Pasa Linija. Tija. 

bruin. Pala. 

About the year 1850 cocoanut planting com- 
menced in earnest to supersede s[)iee cultivation 
in Penang and it has been an excellent 
substitute for spice planting and land has 
been planted with cocoanuts which for- 
merly wiis used lor grazing and other purp<jscs. 
Tbfere is very little more available laud in 
the plains to plant ; nor is the value of property 
less than it was in the best days ol* spice 
planting. — Woods o f Pencnig hit Colonel Fi'ith ; 
Hambies in Java. ; Wnthen^s V oyayes, p. 144. 

^ PEMANG JACK. Wood of a yellow colour. 
Used only for ornamental furniture.— - Col. Frith. 

FENANG lawyer. The walking stick, 
so Well known by this name, is a young plant 
of the Licuala acutifida, the Plass tikcxjs, of 
the Malays. It is a miniature palm, inhabiting 
Fenang, and attaining generally only three or 
five feet, but in exceptional cases from flfbeen 
to twenty feet in height. The “ Penang law- 
yers” are prepared by scraping the young 
trunk with glass, so as to wholly relieve the 
epidermis, and nothing more, the inside being 
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the substance of rattan. It is on this aicecMiint 
that the smaller thin sticks, arc so niuch mor^ 
sought after than the larger thicker ones,' and' 
are so j^are. The sticks arc ultimately straightr 
ened oy lire, and then polished. The sticks 
arc imported into England as walking sticks* 
and are much valued there. About 400 
reached Liverpool annually, from 1851 to 185^* 
— Seeman. 

PE-NANG-WA, Bvrm. Bambusanana, Boxhm 

PENARLT PALAM MARAM, M.klayala. 
A tree, used at times by the natives of Malabar, 
but is’ of little value. — Ed ye, Forests of Ma^ 
lahar and (hinara. 

PENAS'fER, sec Pinus pinaster. 

PENAR-VALLI, Tatvi. Zanonia indica. 

PENATIC8. Amongst the Romans the 
gods were arranged into Dii majorum gen- 
tium, and Dii minoriim gentium. The Dii 
majonnn gentium 'vvei’c the great Celestial 
deities and those called Dii Selecti. The great 
Celestial deities were twelve in number : Jupi- 
ter, Juno, iMinerva, Vesta, Cores, Neptune, 
Venus, Vuleanus, Mars, Mercurius, Apollo and 
Diana. 

Tim Dii Selccti were eight, Saturiuis, Janus, 
lihoa, Pluto, Bacchus, Sol, Luna and Genius, 
tlio dannoii or tutelary god, wlio was sup|)oaed 
to take care of eviay one from his birth, dur- 
ing the whole of life. 

Nearly allied to tlic genii were the Lares and 
Penates, household gods, who presided over 
families. 

41)0 Lares of the Romans appear to have 
been tlm manes of their aneestors, and there 
were Lares domestici et familiares, canipitalcs 
et viales, mi li tares et mariui ; small waxen 
images of them were made, and covered with 
(log’s skin, and at festivals brought to the hearth 
Jind .sacrifices ollcrcd to them. 

. Tlie Penates were of two kinds, Patrii pen- 
ates, *familiares que. Those of the ancestors 
were worshi}>ped iii the innermost part of the 
house, which was called penetralia, also im- 
pluviuni or coiii[)luviuiu. The city and tem- 
ples were under the protection ol‘ the Publici 
penates, and these were worshipped in the 
Capitol. 

The Dii minorum gentium wore Dii inde- 
getes or heroes, of whom were Hercules, Castor 
and Pollux, /Eneas and Romulus, as also the 
Roman emperors. 

The gods called Semones, were Pan, Faunus^ 
Sylvan us, Vertumnus, Pomona, Flora, Teririi-^ 
mis, Pales, Hymen, ‘Laverna, Vacuna, Aver- 
runcus, Fascinus, Robigus, Mephitis, Cioacuola 
also Nymphs, in the earth, Oreades in moun- 
tains, Dry^es in woods, Hamadrj^ades, Naps^ie* 
Naiades,* Nereides and Oceanides, and ea^H 
river had a particular deity. The Semon^; 
also included the infernal Judges, Minos, JEacus 
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iUiadamanthus, Cha)x)n and Cei^erua also 
virtues and affections sucli has Piety, Faith, 
‘ iHope, Concord, Fortune, also' foreign deities, 
the winds and the tempests, Eurus, Auster or 
Notus, Zephyrus, Boreas, Africus, Corus, -rEolus 
and Aurse. 

^ The liomans worshipped some gods that they 
might do them good, and otliers that they 
might not hurt them, as Avernincus and Ro- 
bigus. There was both a good Jupiter and a 
bad, the former was called Dijovis or Diespiter 
and the latter Vejovis or Vedius, but Ovid 
makes Vejovis the same with «Jupiter parvus 
or non magnus. — Adams Roman Antiquities, 
Ed,, pp, 228 to 234. See Hindu. 
PEN-BWA, Burm. Arrowroot. 

PENCIL. 

Pinsilen, Dut. Pennell i. It. 

Pinceaux, Fh. Kalani, Malay. 

Pinseh ! Pinceles, Sp. 

Surnie ka kalin, Hlnu. j* 

A leadcn-pencil in the Hnssian language is 
Karan-dash, supposed of Turkish origin. Kara 
meaning black, and dash a stone, but more 
probably the Persian Kalm-trash. — Baron C.A, 
DeBodes Travels in f.uristan a'nd Arahistan, 
p, 84 ; McCulloch ; Faidkner, 

PENCILLED HORSESHOE BAT. See 
Cheiroptera. 

PENDA LA, Tkl. Dioscorea. A generic 
term Sans syn. Pindaluh, W, 334, Heijne 55. 
PENDALU, Dxtk. Convolvulus batatas. 
PENDIENG, Jav. A girdle of small silver 
plates. 

PENDLI PEDDA KOOIiA, Tel. Celosia 
nodiflora. - 

PENDOPPO, Jav. An awning formed of 
leafy branches. 

PENDULOUS ABOR VIIVE or Weeping 
abor vitae, Thuja penduhi, has opposite decus- 
sating spreading-lanceolate, mucronatc keeled, 
somewhat distant leaves ; globose cones ; con- 
vex, smooth scales ; filiform pendulous branches. 
It is a native of Tartary, and is an elegant 
shrub. — Ent/, Cyc. 

PENEA kUCRONATA. 

AtiKerut, Ar. | Snrcocolla, Lat. 

A gum resin obtained from the bark of the 
Penea muerbnata, obtained chiefly from Kabul. 
—CaJt. Ex, 62. 

PENEBARROO, Singh. A wood of the 
eastern province of Ceylon. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 61 and it is said to last 50 to 00 
years. It is used for rafters, &c. Fences j 
made of the sticks of this tree are the most | 
durable of all. — Mr, M epulis, \ 

PENERAPAH WOOD or Red wood. ' 

Muha nnmbo, Tkl. 

PENERU, Tel. Physalis soinnifcra, var. P. 
fiexuosa, Nees. 

; PENG HOO LOO, or Pangaloo, Jav. A vil- 

lage priest. 






r PENGIRI MANA^ 

schasUabthus, Xinn. 

PENG-LAY-BYUN, Buric. A small-si^ed 
tough wood of Tavoy.— Air. Blundell 
PENG-LAY-KA-BOAY, BTOM.Tn Tavoy a 
heavy small-sized wood ; suitable for hand- 
spikes, handles, &c. — Mr, Blundell, 
PENG-LAY-OUN, Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for spear handles ; a most valualde 
wood, compact, homogeneous, very heavy, of a 
deep brown colour and fine grain, having no 
tendency to split, and exempt Irom attacks of 
insects. In Tavoy, is a wo(5d of this name 
described as a strong, rough, red-wood, like 
Acacia serissa. — Cat, Ev, 1851 ; Mr. Blundell, 
PENGOLIN, Malay. One of the Edentata 
in Ceylon, the scaly ant-eater, is called Cabal- 
laya, its Malay name of Pengolin is indicative 
of its faculty, when alarmed, of “ rolling itself 
up’’ into a compact ball by bending its head 
towards its stomach, arching its back into a 
circle, and securing all by a powerful fold of 
its mail-covered tail. The Singhalese regard it 
with aversion, one name given to it being the 
“ Negoinbo devil.” — Tennent's Sketches of Nat, 
1/ist,, p, 46, 

PENI, Hint). Abclia triflora. 

PENIA, see Kama. 

PENICTLLARTA SPICAI'A, Swartz,WilUe. 


Panirum spicatum, lloxh 
Koir/.-kouz, Avuica. 

Hajra, Duk. 

Douranollo, Iajypt. 

S]nked millet, Kng. 

Bajm, Hind. 


llolcus spicatus, Linn, 

Miittari, Malraf. 

Jiiiigoroo, Pan JAB. 

Ctinghoo, Sa.v 

Ciimbu, 'i'AM, 

Uantelu sajjaln, Tkl. 


This is grown over all British India and np 
the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sung- 
nam to an olcvation of 5,000 feet. Its grain 
is reckoned more delicate and of a less heating 
nature than sorghum : like it, it is made into 
cakes and porridge. Park, in his Travels in 
Africa, informs us that the natives of some parts 
of that country prepare from this grain a kind of 
malt, which they use for making beer. — 
Cteqhorvfs Punjab B.e 2 >ort, p, 66 ; Ainslie, Vol. 
ii, p. 218 ; M. C, C . ; (yShau^jhnessy, p, 637 ; 
Elphinstone^s Jlistory of India, p, 12. 

PENINSULA. In the south and east of 
Asia, there are several peninsulas, that of Ara- 
bia, the peninsula of Guzerat, the peninsula of 
India, and that of ‘Malacca, India, south of 
the Vindhya range and of the Nerbudda, is 
termed the peninsula by the British, but the 
northern hindoos and niahomcdans call it the 
Dakshana, or De khan , or south . A t i ts broadest, 
part, in the twenty-second degree of north lati- 
tude, it is twelve hundred miles across, but 
it tapers away towards the south and in 
latitude 7° 40' north, ends in the Promontory 
of Cape Comorin, the Indian Ocean washing 
its western and the Bay of Bengal its eastern 
shores. A range of mountains runs along 
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each side of thiS; peniiisula, .paraileLw^^ the 
coasti leaving between them and the sea 
jii their whole , length from north to south, 
a belt of low level land from twenty to fifty 
miles in breadth. These two mountain ranges 
arc termed the Eastern- ghauts, and the Syhar* 
(hi mountains or Western ghauts, and have an 
average elevation of 1 ,200 to 3,000 feet res- 
pectively, but solitary mountains and spurs from 
tlic western range attain an elevation of 6,000 
and 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
western ghauts, on the side next the sea, arc 
scarped and at places sink precipitously 2,000 
feet to the level belt below. The Eastern 
ghauts do not fall so • abruptly, but both ranges 
are covered with thick impenetrable forests 
through which a ‘few passes lead froni the coast 
into the interior of the country which is up- 
raised by the mountains into table lands from 
1,200 to 3,000 feet above the sea, the general 
declivity of the laud being from west to east. 
This portion of India is governed by the two 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras, their 
armies being distributed over the whole of the 
Dcklian, and hramdiiiig out into some of the 
iidjoiiving or recently coinpicred p)rf»vinces : 
thus, the Bombay presidency has its troops in 
Giizerat, Cutch and Sind on the north-west of 
the peninsula, and the Madras troops hold 
British Bunuah, Penang, Malacca, Singapore, 
Ilong-Koiig and sometimes Aden. 

Gold is found on tlie Neilghcrry Hills in the 
numerous streams of the ISIalahar Colleetorate, 
ill the Dharwar, Bellary, Cuddapah and Madura 
Collccloratcs, in Mysore in the Northern Cir- 
cars and is everywhere washed tor valuable 
gems; diamond, corundum, spinel ruby, garnet,, 
topaz, tourmaline, beryl and quartz are often 
found along with gold, but are often thrown 
aside by the gold-washers from an unacquaint- 
ance with their appearance in a natural state. 

India, south of the Vindhya range and of the 
Nerbudda river is termed the peninsula, by the 
British, but the hindoos and mahoniedans call 
it the Dekhan or South, At its broadest part, 
m the twenty-second degree of north latitude, 
it is tw’elve hundred miles across, but it tapers 
away towards the south and in latitude 7* 40' 
noi-th, ends in the Promontory of Cape Comorin 
the Indian ocean washing its western and the 
Bay of Bengal its eastern shores. A range of 
mountains runs along each side of this penin- 
sula, parallel with the coast, leaving between 
tl»em and the sea in their whole length from 
north to south, a belt of low level land from 
twenty to fifty miles in breadth. These two 
niountain ranges arc termed the eastern ghauts,^ 
and the Syhadri mountains or western ghauts^ 
and have an average elevation of 1,200 to 8,000 
feet respectively, but solitary mountains and 
spurs from the western range attain an eleva- 
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tion of 6,000 and 8,000 feet above the leyA of 
sea. The western ghauts, on the aide next 
the sea, are scai*ped and at [ilaces sink precipi-* 
tously 2,000 feet to the level belt below. The 
eastern ghauts do lu^t Ihll so abruptly, but 
both ranges are covered wdtli thick itnpeneti;i^* 
ble Ibrests thrmffeh which a few passes lead from : 
the coast into the interior of the country |[rhioh 
is upraised by the ghauts, into table-lands from 
1 ,200 to 3,000 feet above the sea, the general 
declivity of the land being from west to east. 
This portiou of India is divided into the two 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras, their 
armies being distributed over the whole of the 
Dekhan, and branching out into some of the 
adjoining or recently conquered provinces ; thus 
the Bombay presidency has its troops in Guze- 
rat, Cutch and Sind on the north-west of the 
peninsula, and the Madras troops hold British 
Burmah. central outburst of granite rocks 

in the peninsula is traced from north of the Go- 
davery, through Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts 
and Mysore to Ck^jdon. This rock and green- 
stone form the prominent features of the Dek- 
haii, clay -slate, mica, chlorite and hornblende 
schists, sandstones and limestx)ne8 with fossils of 
a post oolite age being tlic stratified rocks 
through Avhich they burst. The greenstone is 
supposed by some observers to decompose into a 
deep black earth, light wlien dry, and cracked 
and rent by the sun in the hot season, but form- 
ing a tough, deep, tenacious soil in tlie rains, 
rendering marching almost, if not wholly im-^ 
practicable. It is called “ regur” in the Delo- 
han, and is the “ cotton soil” of Europeans, by 
many of whom it is regarded as indicating an 
unbcaltliy lociility. The granite rocks, on the 
other hand, decompose into a red isandy soil, 
which is generally hard, and as it allows a rapid 
percolation of water and quickly dries, it. is less 
fertile, but is considered more favourable to 
health. It may be doubted, however, if there 
be any facts to prove that the one soil is more 
favourable to health than the other. 

The Tamil-speaking inhabitants of the Coro- 
mandel coast can make themselves intelligible 
when they get into the districts oii the western 
coast of the peninsula, where Malayalim is verr 
nacnlar. 

In the extreme south, in which the Tamil ; 
language prevails, there were the following an- 
cient kingdoms. 

The Chola, was an ancient dynasty of the 
south of the peninsula of India, regarding whoijtf 
little has come down to the present day. The 
several capitals of the Chola were at Conjeveram^ 
Woriur, Combaconum, Gahgondaram,Tanjoire» » 
But the whole history of this, the most importr . 
ant power in the peninsula, is involved in grea^ 
obscurity. We have no authentic informatibiat 
that can be trusted, anterior to the 9tli century* 
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X Canarese: — The ^ople who speak Gatiates^ 
;?;irte about five millions in number, chiefly in 
;; the centre of the peninsula ; they are a tall and 
; singularly graceful race with whom, as amongst 
the Kandians in Ceylon, a community some- 
thing akin to polyandry is very prevalent. In 
this they somewhat resemble tlie Coorg race and 
. the Ipair of Travancore. 

. The Malayalim language is spoken in the 
south-west of the peninsula by about 2i millions, 
and the Tula, on tlie sea-board somewhat to 
the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 

Sir Erskine Perry and the Reverend Dr. 
Caldwell remark tliat the lirahmins irmclc a 
.simple classiflcatiori of the languages of India 
depending mainly on geographit-al considera- 
"tions, by whidi live northern languages are 
grouped in one class and live soutliern ones in 
■another, under the tlenominalions of panch 
/iC-aur and pancli Dravid, the term (laur or 
Bengal applying to all nortliern India, wOiile 
Dravida, the .name of that part of the ('oro- 
mapdel coast lying between tlie twelfth and 
thirteentli parallels of north latitude, is applied 
to the whole peninsula. Tlieir classification 
was as under : 

Tlie live Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1* Saraswati ((extinct) 1. Tamil 

2. Kanoji 2 , Marathi 

3. Gaur or llengali d. (^ariitilika 

■ 4, Mathala or Tirhiiti 4. Telinga or Tohigu 

6, Orissa or Urya. , 5. (^ujerati. 

* In the Peninsular are the following wild 
tribes — 

Khond in Orissa. 

Baura between the Khontl boundaries and Ikirla 
Kimedy. 

Chenchuar between the rivers Kistimh and 

. Pennar. 

Yenedi on the Pulicat lake. 

' Baidera in Bellary and Zoraiioro. 
i - Pulliar ill Taiijoto. 

Harawar at llanmad and Tinuevelly, 

Kollari in Poodicotta. 

Chemnuar ? in Cochin. 

Neadi Y in Travancore. 

Holier in Canara. 

Toda, Btulogha, Kolitar, Enihir, Kuruinbar on 
the Neilgherries. 

According to Mr. Logan, the oldest races of 
India, Ultra India and Asiancshi, w'cre of a 



lodged Of externunated 

the old tribes have been able to ^intaib a 

certain degree of independence and puritv 
In southern India, the ancient element ivas 
praserved in some degree, owing apparently 
to a civilization early received from partially 
allied Seiuitico- African and Semitic nations 
ill the Andamans, the interior of the great 
Nicobar, the juilgleo of the Malay Peninsula 
and in tlie basins of the Salwin, Irawadi and 
Kolaiidan all which appertain also to^lie cJist- 
ern region . — ^^ewbokVs Biitunh Settlements 
VoL i, p. 424. 

PENINSULAR and Oriental steam naviga- 
tion company, a great company of carriers 
ply iug with steam-ships ranging up to 2,65.‘^ 
tons between Great Piritain and the entire east. 
In 18(38 tlicy had 48 ocean steamers w’ith an 
aggregate tonnage of 85, (5;32 and 1 8,(320 horse 
pow'cr. In the year 1859, this mammoth com- 
pany had ])oss(^ssed, 57 stoaiuors and 9 hulks, 
manned by 18,0U0 seamen, in their various 
lines as under : — 


Lino. 


Tonnngo.. 

Horse 

t>ow’er. 

SoiiUiarnpton and 

Alexandria. 


1 Kir) to 2(i22 

350to.tS()! 

Teninsnlar 

Marstulles & Alexan- 


Tiiil „ 

1050 

aiJO „ 3iH»! 

dria 

4 

700 „ 

10(X) 

1 

t 

Malta and Corfu 

1 

720 


140 

Suez Calcutta 

8 

imii „ 

2440 

•150 , 03'1 

n 99 Sydney ... 

7 

1000 „ 

2300 

3iX) , r>20 

„ „ Hombny ...i 


810 „ 

1787 

2()0 , 420 

Mauritius I'c bourbon.; 

1 

310 


00 

Hong KongitSliangbai! 

7 

713 „ 

11J>0 

180 . 470 

„ Manilla.l 

a 

537 „ 

090 

00 , l(j<» 

China 

1 

318 


150 


The officers are liighly educated and trained 
mariners. Th^y have salaries ranging up to 
.£1,200 ])er annum. Those serving in the tropics 
being paid nearly double the salaries given to 
such as are in the ships in the European lines. 
PENKNIVES. 

Canifs, Fit. risari rawut, Malay. 

FiHlHrmc^ Gmt. Knlni-trash, Thus. 

('Jhakii, Churri,Guz,lliNr). t'orU-plumas, Sp, 

Ttsmperini, It. 

Small knives used in making and mending 
pens. 


Viable African type, the tw'o principal foriiLS PEN LAY BOKE, Bcjkm;. Diospyros, sp^ 
: being Australo-ramulian or quasi Semitic PEN-LAY-HSEE, Bur&i. Ximenia ameri- 
iittd Negrito, follo'wed in Asiancsia by the cana, l{o.vb,, TP,-^’ -4., Zizyphus ^noplia, MUl. 
Sfi&lagasi. He is of opinion, that the present IP. cj* A, 

preyalent Ultra Imlian races entered tlie PEN-LAY-KA-TITEET, Burm. Erythrina 
reigion from the north-east and at very re- iiidica, Lam,^ Jioxh.^ IV, tf’ A, 
ihote period spread on the one side over Ultra , PEN-LA Y^-OONG, Bfrm. Xylocarpus gra- 
India and the basins of the Brahmaputra and natum, Kwn, 

■ Ganges, and partly into southern India ; and PENLAY-PEEN, Burm. A Tavoy wo«xl, 
' ohr the other were diffused by a long succes- used in building, Dr, Wallich-, 
sion of movements all over Asianesia. Through- PENMA, Hind.* Potentilla inglisii. 
but these regions, they came in contact with PENNA MATTA D1 STJROZZO, Ir. Es- 
; ; iiiore ancient races, and have in some places trich, Estridge. ■ 

■^ variously blended with them and in some dis- PENNAR, (N.) Rises in the Nundid?^ 
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laMe-la«d/ also occurs. If this belongs to the ^ 

^yf, W m. Nm 95 m. ; E. 230 m. into Bay of laceous limestone’’ formation^ the fact wiU^i^of i 
Bengal* Len^ 855 m. It receives the Chittra- use in determining the relations of that rook 
vutd, 107; Paupugnee, 130; Cliittair, 75 m. the gneiss, talc slate, and mica schist; a: 

The Pennar is comparatively a small stream, ject on which no observations of any value have 
but of much geological interest, the ^eater yet been made. The primary rocks of :: 
part of its waters being derived from the distiict contain magnetic iron ore and^corun^^:^ 
districts in which the diamond sandstones and dum, both of which occur in the diamovd^^r 
the argillaceous limestones, on which they sandstone. — Carter's Geological Pajpers 6n'\ 
rest, are exhibited in their most cliarac- Western India, p. 

teristic forms, and where they are most easily PENNAR, (S.) Rises in the N. NundidtXMgo 
investigated. Like all the rivera of southern table-land, lat. 13° 32’, long. 77° 45’ runs Si-' 
India, granite is frequently seen in the bed to Mootanhalli, 55 m., 8. E., 190 m., into Bay 
of the Pennar, niore especially in its south- of Bengal, a mile N. of Fort St. David. Length 
ern branches, where the passes of Ryachottee 245 m. Gold is found in its sands, in its pass- 
lead to the granitic table-land of Mysore, having age through tlio Carnatic, 
an elevation of 3,000 feet above the sea, or 2,500 PKNNE DA 8CR1VERE, It. QuUls : Pens, 

above Cuddapah, the principal town of the PENNELLI, It. Pencils. 

Pennar basin. The Nulla Mulla hills, extend- PENNERU or Aswagandhi, Tel. Physalis 

ing from the Mysore frontier to the basins of somnilbra, JV^ees. • Var, Flexuosa, Z/.— jK. i, 661. 
the Kistnah and Godavery, and the minor PENNISETUM CENCHROIDES, Mich^ , 
ranges dependent on them, and having the Taura, Tkans-Indus. 1 Taman. Hum. 

same compasition and direction, arc crossed at Dhaman. Hinu. | Kurkan. 

right angles by the Pennar, wliich makes its Common in many parts of the Panjab plains, 
way through them, like the Kistnah, by travel's- and reckoned one of the best of all the wild 
ing narrow gorges with perpendicular sides, gnisses for forage, both for cows and horses. 
The plains at the base of the table-land of Near Multan its seeds are swept up from the 
Banganapilly consist of a rich black alluvium, ground to be used as human food.— Dr. J. 
containing fragments of basalt, jasper, and the Stewart^s Punjab Plants, 259 ; Powells 
various minerals found in the liills. It rests on PENNISETUM ITALICUM, R. Br. 
a fine, compact, dark blue or nearly black German millet, Eno. | Kangnl, Hind. 

limestone, ‘wliich contains much argillaceous Italian „ 

and siliceous matter. This limestone abounds Seeds small, delicate and wliolcsorac, used 

with springs, and is in some places so cavernous as food . — PotvelVs Ilaml-booh, Pol, i, p, 383. 
as to afford passage to subterranean streams. PENN YCUICK, a general officer and his son 

Basalt protrudes in a few places near Bangiia- who both fell at Chill ian walla. A nobler pic- 
pilly. On ascending the hill, the limestone ture of filial and heroic devotion ij'not enrolled 
becomes more schistose, and is of a paler colour, in history than the death of the younger Fenny- 
gradually approaching in its structure and com- cuick, who, on seeing his brave old father fall 
I) 08 ition to clay slate, but it is far more friable, while leading on the brigade, rushed forward to 
On the schist a more or less compact sandstone save him from the Sikh tulwar, and fell him- 
rests, varying very much in colour, composition*, self, fighting pro patre patriaque. There lie the 
and appearance in dififercitt places. Above brave men who fell on the field of Chilliahwalla. ; 
^ngnapilly it contains the diamond breccia PENNYROYAL, Mentha pulcgium. A; 

_ <^nbed by Voy^ey. Thc^ breccia is not an mint used in cookery as seasoning and in du>.> . 
m rstratmed rock, but an intermixture of the tillation, propagated by division of the plant, 
common san^tone, in different parts of the same uke spearmint, requires a rich free soil, plenW; 
Mratmn, with larger fragments of older rocks, of water and shade.— 

^nerally rounded but sometimes angular. On PEN-REED GRASS, a name for the Sat^,; 
erging from the gorge in the Nalla Mulla charum sara, which is also beaten into a radb 
the Pennar entem the plains qf the Car- and twisted into rope, esteemed as a 

™uc,and near its mouth flows through low tom-line, for its strength and durability, by V 
ot laterite. This deposit rests on the the boatmen on the Upper Ganges.— /»»».; ' 
oruinary granite of the Carnatic, with its nwnds Diet. 

^iat«l syenites, hornblende schist, quartz PENTSTEMON DIGITALIS, a herbaceom: 
••CK, and mica slate. It is in a rock composed plant cultivated as the Chclone, the species aiw 
' a mixture of the last two minerals that the of every variety of colour.— JSiddeK. : 

opper ores of the Nellorc district are situated. PENTADESMIS BUTYKACEA, a trejS* 

, He om are of various kinds, but the richest found in Sierra Leone, from which a fatty suit ; 
» a silicate, containing, acconling to Mr. stance is obtained, which has given rise todtii. 
onsep, •00 per cent, of the pure metal, copper name of the Butter-tree 'and Tallow-tree» It 
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l*cT-pa«La.ervizxi9 3Vf jfcjL.*sjki« | ATOliw^ypiy 

Flo^W'em* .. 

Arlc, Panjt. I FiMhoi, Se^Xicj 

Cfi-ows tln-ongluout 13ntisH India., flowera 'used 

medioinall^". y>y. ISt^wctirt j- JEtoas^^^ 

3^o»t. Combs.- 

i^KISTTI "rATI CHJE'l'TU, Tex.. Borassus 

flabcllifbjrxnis, JCr. .K. iii, 790. 

J^ENXL VEDXJRXJ, Txer.. Bambusa arundi- 
naoea, -B?*. 9 09. Tbe iemale baxnboo. 

X^EiNTXJ IVIANIT, Tasr.. .A^ilan'tbus e^ccelsa is 
conmaonly' called Bodda manu. Tbe San syn. 
A.i*alala TX^. OG and l^bat'wanj^ab TV". ISS are 
botb i-ondcx*ed Calosantbes indica. 

BENLJ VXCAXl^^'VLI, Txsr-. Indigofera birsnta 

iii, 37G 1^. d- G-XO. 

J^RON^ IIiTcn. ^ loot— xxxaxx, a loot soldier, 
aTnoni^st tbo I'lritisb in. Xndia, an office servant. 
Tbe clicss ternx ol* dex-ivcd A*om it. 

X^EON— WOOIX, -A. i^ai-o— T a.m. See Boon— 'wood . 
EEOK, tbe Orock; p>ballLis, tbe Eonxan pria- 
pxxs, tlie bindoo lingaxxx. 

EX 20 K- Tlie Dead Sea, otberwise called tHe 
Eake A^spbaltites, is a vast excpaixse of* still 
'water. rto its east, lies a cliain ot* mountains, 
'wbose rugj^ed outline, distinctly ma-rlced out l>y 
tbe moon rising in tbcir m*eai*, areveals tbe sum- 
mits of* T^ebo, Eeor, and X^isgab. A.t tbeir 

bases, flows a considerable sti*caxn. XZ^hi-nsan^s 

J^cil^stiirh^ c€nct V<>Z^ i, y>.-Gl . 

X^l'COXXI, or ITardwari, XXxsom. Xnd^^^ yellow, 
a pig'tnent used in ]xmi 2 >! 3 , a precipitate, collected 
and dried from tbe urine ot* cows wbicb Have 
been led on nxanp^o leaves. AVilayiti peori'* 

is cbromc yellow (cbr*omato of lead.) JF^o'iveiLV st 

XX€e7x<Z—7joi^lcr^ T^oZ^ i, yx. -4ro4. See XXard'wax-i. 
EEBA. or Eenitx, rFisSi-. Calamus rotang', X, 
X^l’Cl^EXCLEE, Gxtss., XXtr>rx>. Eong pep 2 >€^i*- 
E 1 i: 1 ^X::ELEE- 1 VXOOI^, or Eeepli-mor, Gtrx., 
Xli^^-n. Eej^per x-oot. 

BEEE EXJT*^GO, Xt. Eong peppei*, Eepper. 
EEX^E— T^JtCKO, I'x’- 13 lack pepper. 

'T*EX^ER, IXxTT. ^ XXlaek peppei". 

EEl^X::i^OJNrE comm UJSTE, It. Cayenne 
pe 2 >i>er. 

EEEONUM EXSICCA.TA, yioM. 

XX-isj^ - Colocy ntb - 
BEl^EEl^. 

X^illi], Pjsrs. I X.racla.-dia1>s.i. 

JPopev, r>X7jc. I OhOpbAi, 

l^oivr©, I PimientOp, 

eflrer, • G xsa. I X^eroaE, 

Fepe, It. | XMper, 

In common speech, tbere are several 

pers, black pepper ^ 'wbite pepj>er ; long 
per 5 xnelegueta pepper ^ cayenne pepper or 
obili pepper 5 guinea pepper ; Jamaica peppor 
and cubeb pepper, tbe last used as a- xnedx- 
eine, tbe otfbers in food as oozx.dixn«:xt 8 .' Tbe 
black pepper of* commerce is obtained from tJ&e 
dried unrij^ fruit (drupes) of* Piper rugnam^^ 
climbing plant common-ln tbe East Indies* and 
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of the which aie hestvy and sink readitjr in 

facility by cuttings or suckers. The ripe fruit. In a section of the black berry^ two parts am ^ 
when deprived of its outer fleshy covering by to be distinguished aii outer and an inner,, ^e; 
washing, forms the white pepper of the shops, first is black or reddish black ; and the sedcmcl 
The dried fruiting spikes of P. longum, a peren- more or less white, hard and brittle, except in. 
nial shrub, native of Malabar and Bengal, con- the centre of the seed where it is frequently 
stitute long pepper. According to Dr. Rox- soft and pulverulent. The active properti^ , 
burgh, P. trioicuni is cultivated in the East, of black pepper depend upon an acrid resiflCy ! 
and yields an excellent pepper. Pepper is a a volatile oil, and a crystallisable substance v 
regular crop on the Western Coast of India in called piperine, which exists also in long pep- 
Coorg, Mysore, Canara and Travancore. White per, and in cubebs. The resin is situated chiepy 
pepper is less pungent than tlie black. The in the outer part of the cortex, the volatile 
quantity of black pepper exported is iminciise, oil in the inner part or fourth layer, and tho 
that of Malabar is the best. piperine in tho yellow cells of the seed itself* ; 

Piper nigrum or tlaek popper and Piper •'“luheration, linseed, mup- 

longum more recently named Cliavica Koxlmr- f^d-secd, whoat-nour, pca-nour and ground 
ghii or long pepper, are chiefly used for dietetic 

and culinary purposes. Piper cnbeba and Art- pepper vine r>scs about two feet in the 

autbc elongata or tbe matico plum are princi- its growth, and attains to nearly 

pally employed in medicine. Tho plant which feet in the second, at which time, if vigor- 
yields cayenne. Capsicum anmium, often im- healthy, the petals begin to form tfie 

pinperly termed cayenne pepper, does not belong corolla or blossom. All suckers and side. . 
to the family of Piperaceas at all but to that of shoots should he carefully removed, and the 
JwlenaeetD. The pepper of commerce is fur- should be thinned or pruned, if they 

nished by Piper nigrum, the black pepper plant hecome bushy at the top. Rank coarse weeds 
which grows both in the East and West Indies, parasitical plants should be uprooted, 

in Sumatra, Java and other islands, it is a being gathered, the fruit is spread on 

shrubby, climbing plant, which attains the ‘he sun to dry, when it becomes black 

height of from eight to twenty foot. Tho her- and shrivelled. The grains arc separated from 
rica, or peppercorns, grow on terminal flowers- stalks by hand rubbing. The roots and 
stalks or spadices. They are at first green, hut thickest parts oi the stems wlicn cut into small 
change subsequently to red sind then to black. P*<^C6S and dried, form a considerable article of 
When any of the berries on a spadix have «pnimcrce all over India, under the name of 
begun to turn red, tho. whole are gathered, Pipp^ii^i-J^oola. 

dried in the sun, and the stalks separated by In a very good soil, a pepper vine will yield 
the hand. In drying, the succulent part of about one-eighth of a pound of dry produce at 
each berry becomes contracted and wrinkled, the end of the first year ; at the end of the 
forming a hardened wrinkled cortex, the cor- second, about a quarter oi‘ a pound ; and afi 
rugatioua being much raised, and desevibing a the expiration f>f the third, probably one pound ; ' 
kind of elevated network. It climbs to the at the end of the fourth, from three to three-, 
height of twenty feet but is said to bear best and-half pounds ; ditto fifth, from eight to ten 
when restrained to the height of twelve feet, pounds. After the fifth year up to the fifteenth, 

It begins to produce at about the third or even the twentieth year, about ten pounds 
year, and is in perfection at the seventh ; of dry merchantable produce may be obtained 
continues in this state for three or four years, from each vine, under favourable circumstances, 
and declines for about as many more, until it A pepper plantation never survives the thirtietli 
ceases to be worth keeping. The fruit grows year, unless in extremely rich soil, and then it 
abundantly from all its branches, in long, small is unproductive ; nor will the young vine thrive 
clusters of from twenty to fifty grains. When on an old worn out pepper land, a peculiarity ( 
ripe it is of a bright red colour. After being which is applicable to the coffee tree. The : 

gathered it is spread on mats in tbe sun, when : chief crop lasts from August to February. Four 

It loses its red colour and becomes black and i pounds of dry produce, for ten of green, ia 
shrivelled as we see it. The grains are sepa- | considered a fair estimate. Great care is rer» 
rated from the stalks by hand-rubbing. That | quisite in the management of the vine, and 
^hich has been gathered at the proper period I especially in training and tying it up on thie 
shrivels the best but if plucked too soon, it will , props. It is subject to be injured by 
become broken and dusty in its removal from | tacks of a small insect. The green pepper 
place to place. The vine produces two crops ‘ dries in two or three days, and if it is intended 
Jn file y^r but the seasons are subject to great that it shall be black, it is pulled before dt Ss * ' 

irregularities. Those berries are tbe best which quite ripe. To make white pepper, the berry >: 

not too small nor too much corrugated, is allowed to remain somewhat longer on the 
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; when plucked, it is immersed in boiling 
by means of which process and subse- 
friction, before drying, the husk is se^ 
I Sated. Three kinds of black pepper are ^s- 
/Irtinguished by wholesale dealers. Malabar 
r pepper, the most valuable, is brownish-black, 

;r free from stalks and nearly free from dust 
/‘is. Penang pepper, brownish-black larger, 

: smoother, free from stalks, but very dusty. It 
. is sometimes used in England to manufacture 
^ wj^^ite pepper. Sumatra pepper, the cheapest 
/tSibrt, is black mixed with stalks and contains 
: 'ihueh dust. Under the name of Sumatra pep- 
. .:,pef , some dealers include the Penang or brown- 
ie-black sort, and the black Sumatra sort, 
i*, ThrjSO kinds of varieties of white pepper have 
also, been distinguished. Tcllicherry pepper, 
iiif which is of two kinds ; large fine Tellicherry 
S is larger and whiter than any other 

description of white pepper, and fetches a 
it! ihigher price ; small or coriander-like pepper is 
. tsbriyelled. Conimon white pepper comes from 
Penang by Singapore, it is round, and not shri- 
Velled, its value depends on its size and white- 
mess. English bleached or white pepper, 
t when the two preceding sorts are scarce, 
brown, Penang pepper is bleached. The ycllow- 
and largest are chosen for this purpose for 
y.ynibidicr an expensive nor small sort would pay. 
yi^most all the plants of the family Pipcraccm, 

• beiTC a strong aromatic smell and a sharp burn- 

taste. This small group of plants is con- 
!: fined, to the hottest regions of the globe ; being 
most abundant in tropical America and in the 
/ ]BMt Indian Archipelago, but more so in the 
: equino regiona of Africa. The common 
. black pepper, P. nigrum, represents the usual 
'>/ptpperty of the order, which is not confined 
the fruit, but pervades, more or less, the 
plant. It is peculiar to the torrid zone 
bjr, A and appears to be indigenous to the 

• 4 ^ Malabar, where it has been found in 
^ wild state. From this it extends between 

; of longitude 96 degs. and 116 

S., and the parallels of latitude 5 degs. S. 
apid 12 degs. N., beyond which no pepper is 
' jpuhd. Within these limits arc the islands of 
Sumafra and Borneo, with the Malay peninsula 
; (sM p^t of Siam. Sumatra i^roduces by far 
y greatest quantity of pepper. In 1842, the 
y produce of this island was reckoned at 

' ^i 0 pO,OOO lbs., being more than the amount 
fhtnishcri by all the other pepper districts in 
little pepper is grown in the 
; and the West India islands, and its 

/ ^ is making some progress on the 

^ Africa, as England imported 

y bags and casks in 1846, and 

- 110,000 lbs. in 1847. Mr. J. Crawfurd, 

I ; F. |iy 8 .y:Tocontly estimated the produce of pep- 
60,000,000, as follows ; — 
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Sumatra (West CoBst). 

„ (Ewt Coast) 8»000,000 

Islands in the Straits of Malacca. 3,600,000 

Malay Peninsula 3,738|333 

Borneo .. .. 2,666,667 

Siam . . . . . . 8,000,000 

Malabar 4,060,000 

If we add to tliis. 

Western Coast of Africa & B. W. Indies 63,000 

Java.. 4,000,000 

Mauritius and Ceylon . . . . 80,000 

It gives 54,133,000 as the total produce of 
the world. 

• Black pepper constitutes a great and valu^ 
able article of export from the Archipelago. 
In the fu'st intercourse of the Dutch and 
English with India, it constituted the most 
considerable and important staple of their com- 
merce. The production of pepper is confined 
in a great measure to the western countries 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and among these 
to the islands in the centre and to the northern 
quarter, including the Malay Peninsula. It is 
obtained in the ports on both sides of the coast 
of tlic latter, but particularly the north-easteTii 
coast. The principal quarters, according to Mr. 
Crawfurd, are Patani, Tringanu and Kalantin. 
In the Straits, a large quantity is produced in 
the island of Singapore, and above all in Pi- 
nang, where the capital of Europeans and the 
skill and industry of the Chinese have been 
successfully applied to its culture. The western 
extremity of Sumatra, and the north-west coast 
of that island, are the most remarkable situa- 
tions in it for the production of pepper, and 
here we have Achcen, Tikao, Bencoolcn, Pa- 
dang, and the country of tlic Lampunga. The 
production of the eastern extremity of Sumatra 
or Palen)bang is considerable, but held of infe- 
rior quality. In the fertile island of Java, the 
quantity of pepper grown is inconsiderable, nor 
is it remarkable for the goodness of its. quality. 
The province of Bantam has always furnished, 
and still continues to produce, the most pepper; 
but the culture of this creeper is fast giving 
place in Java to staples affording higher profits 
and requiring less care. The exports were in 
the following years- 

1830 . . piculs 6,061 1843 . . lbs. 3,737,732 
1835 . . . . 11,868 1848 . . . . 461,680 

1839 11,044 1851 . . . . 96,637 

1841 . . . . 13,477 1862 . . . . 135,690 

The number of pepper vines in the district 
of Bencoolen, in the close of the year 1862, 
was as follows : — 1,671,894 young rines^; 
2,437,062 bearing ditto; total, 4 , 068 *M 6 . 
Up to the end of September there had been 
delivered to the government 1,145 piculs white 
pepper, and 1,128 piculs black pepper, 
the harvest of 1862 there wero J 

to be received 330 piculs white, aadr4,9of 
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picttlB Hack peeper. Hie cCfatb, the weet, wd 
north coasts of the great island of Borneo 
pieduce a large quantity of pepper ; aa early 
9 & 1721 it was a staple commodity of this 
island. Banjarmassin is the most productive 
place on the south coast, and the State of 
Borneo proper on the north coast. The best 
pepper certainly does not grow in the richest 
tioilsy for the peppers of Java and Palembang 
are the worst of the Archipelago, and that of 
Pinang and the west coast of Sumatra are the 
best. Care in culture and curing improves 
the quality, as with other articles, and lor this 
reason chiefly it is that the pepper of Pinang 
is more in esteem than that of any otlier por- 
tion of the Archipelago. From the ports and 
districts of Siam 3,500 to 4,000 tons are ex- 
ported annually. The duty in 1851 levied 
on pepper in England was ijd. per lb., while the 
wholesale price for that of Pinang, Malabar, 
and Sumatra is about 4d. per lb. White pep- 
per ranges from 9d. to Is. 6d. per lb. The 
prime coast in Singapore is not more than ^^d, 
|ier lb. About 70,000 or 80,000 piculs of 
pepper are annually, exported from Singapore. 
More than one-half of the pepper exported 
from Singapore is grown in the island by Chi- 
nese settlers. A reduction in the duty on 
pepper has always been followed by a very large 
increase in the consumption of the article, iis 
will appear from the following table, showing 
the importation and consumption in Great Bri- 
tain during some of the first and last years of 
the different rates of duty : — 


Duty Singaix»re price. 


Year. Quantity consumed 
1811 ...Ihs. 1,457,383 
1814 041,669 

1820 1,404,021 

1824 1,447,030 

1826 2,639,027 

1836 2,749,491 

1837 2,625,076 

1846 3,210,415 


lOJ 0 74 to 0 

lOj 0 11 1 

6 0 61 0 

6 0 44 0 

0 0 4 0 

0 0 0 0 0 " 

6 0 0 0 0 

6 0 24 0 4 } 


An acre of pepper vines will yield 1,161 lbs. 
of clean pepper. In Sumatra a full-grown 
plant has been known to produce seven pounds ; 
in Pinang the yield is much more. The aver- 
nge produce of one thousand vines is smd, 
however, to be only about 450 lbs. 


Pliny states that the price of pepper in the 
market of Kome in his time was, in English 
money, 9a. 4d. a pound. The pepper alluded 
must havb been the produce of Malabar, the 
nwest part of India to Europe that produced 
me article, and its prime cost could not have 
c^eeded the present one, or about 2d. a pound. 
A^ the great discovery of Vaeco de Gama, the 
of pepper fell to about Is. 3d. a pound, a 
lA from that of the. time of Pliny, 
nnd^of .4». fipm of the maliommedan 
AnihstHifJa 
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The imports into Great Britain were ; ; 

Imports. Home consuiiii^nii. 

1826...... lbs. 14,000,000 7,600,00a , 

1841 16,000,000 9,600,0^7 

1846 9,852,984 3,209,718 . v 

1846 6,906,686 3,299,956 ; 

1847 4,669,9:10 .2,966,022 ^ 

1848 8,126,545 3,185,837 

1849 4,796.042 3,267,911 

1860 8,028,319 3,170,883 

1851 3,996,496 3,303,403 / 

1862 6,641,699 3,624,601 

The following return shows the number pf 
bags of pepper imported into the iJnited Kingr 
doui, with the quantity retained for home con# 
sumption : — . 

Imports. Retained for honiei 

consumption. 

Black. White. Black. White. 

. bags. bags. bags. blags. 

1843 37^ 3,861 21,Iti3 2,^7 

1844 60,706 2,123 23,626... . 2,122 

1846 80,600 3,208 30,294 2,861 

1847 37,194 1,236 28,7(18 2,664 . 

1848 66,518 3,042 31,665 2,950 

1849 43,661 2,616 32,240 .3,869 

Kthwpian pepper. The fruit of Xylopia aroma- 

tica is commonly called Ethiopian pepper, from 
being used as pepper in Africa. The seeds of 
some species of fennel-flowers (Nigella satiya 
and arvensis), natives of the south of Europe, 
were formerly used iastead of pepper, and are 
said to be still extensively employed in adul- 
terating it. In Japan, the capsules of Xanthoxy- 
lum piperitum, or Fagara piperita, are used as 
a siibstitute for pepper, arid so is the fruit of 
Tasmania aromatica in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Blade Pepper. 

HU'tsiun, CniN. I T.Ada, Lada-itaro, MatJlt. 

Kalu-tairch, Hind. | Maricha, „ 

White Pepper. 


Safed mirch, Hind. | Lada putili, * Maiat. 

Black pepper and white pepper arc the fruit 
of the Piper nigrum the former being the dried 
fruit, while the white pepper is the ripe 
berry deprived of its skin by soaking it in 
water, rubbing it off and drying it in the sun. 
This has less of the peculiar virtues of the spice 
than black pepper, and is not so generally iued» 
Pepper is a warm carminative stimulant ; it i# 
used largely in Europe but in the south and east 
of Asia, the capsicum, Chili or Cayenne spice 
is preferred. It strengthens the stomach,* gives ^ 
tone to the system, and assists digestion. In the 
Northern Circars, of the Madras Presidency, the 
Piper trioecum, an excessively pungent pepper, • 
is largely used as a substitute for black pepper, . 
and in America, the plants Peltobryon longlr^: . 
folium, Serronia jaborandi, are similarly usd, 
also, at the Cape, Cocobryon capense, and 1 
Chavica Boxburghii, the long pepper of comr^v • 
merce, is used similarly all over the world. ; , 

There arc two modes of cultivating pejp.; 
per, on the Western coast of India. ■ In 
Calicut, it is in gardens ; but in other *parts of 
' 509 
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I^^Ubtabar, it i$ grown in large fields. The jack, 

; ' Uango, casbewnut or other trees with a rough 
.bark, are planted in rows, and when they have 
attained the height of 15 or 20 feet, the pep- 
per is planted at their bases and sown thickly, it 
covers the stem and festoons over the bmnehes. 
The pepper cuttings or suckers are put down 
by the commencement of the rains in June 
and in 6 years the vine begins to bear. Each 
vine bears 500 to 700 bunches, which yield 
about* 8 or 10 seers when dried. During its 
growth, it is necessary to remove all suckers 
^and the vine is pruned, thinned and kept clean 
of weeds. The vine bears I’or 30 years, but 
every 10 years the old stem is cut down and 
layers are trained. 

Pepper is grown largely both at Singapore 
" and Pinang and propagated chiefly by slips. 
When the slips have been some months planted 
and hjive attained three or four feet in height, 
their tendrils arc detached from the props, anti 
the whole plant bent dowm and buried a few 
inches below the surface of the ground. In a 
short time, the buried vine sends up a number 
of shoots and the strongest of these are selected 
and carefully trained up the xu*ops ; small pick- 
ings are obtainable for the fii*st three years, but 
in its fourth year it attains maturity, and yields 
its full return, probably 3 or 4 lbs. weight. 
The berries which are about the size of a pea 
grow in clusters like currants. For the black 
pepper, the berries are gathered while green, 
about a month before they -would ripen. They 
sure first exposed to the sun >vhich causes the 
soft outer skin to dry up round the little seeds 
inside, giving the rough shrivelled ap^iearancc 
which the marketable article possesses. They 
;iure next conveyed to a shed, and placed in a 
■ feries of sieves over a slow wood fire. 

. To prepare white pepper, the berries are 
aUowcd to ripen and become of a beautiful 
bright red colour ; the outer or fruity skin be- 
comes tender and soft and is of a sweetish taste. 
When plucked the berries arc collected in 
loosely woven bags and steeped for a day or 
two in water, either hot or cold. This serves 
to loosen and detach the red pulpy seed cover- 
ing, and when taken out and dried in the sun, 
a little hand-friction is all that is re<] aired to 
clear the seeds. They are then winnowed and 
thus made read}^ for the market. 

The black pepper vine is indigenous to 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, and 
for centuries has been an article of expor- 
ta^on to European countries from that coast. 
Altbou^ growing in other countries of the 
east, Malabar pepper is considered to .be 
the best. Its cultivation is very simple, and is 
. effected by cuttings or suckers put down before 
the oomh^iencement of the mins in June. The 
sbbuldhh^ rich, but if too much moisture 
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be allowed to accumulate near 
young plants are apt to rot. In three years 
the vine begins to bear. They are planted 
chiefly in hilly districts, but thrive well enough 
in the low country in the moist climate of Ma- 
labar. They are usually planted at the base 
of trees which have rough or prickly bark, such 
as the jack, the erythrina, casbewnut; mango 
tree and others of similar description. They 
will climb about 20 or 30 feet, but arc pur- 
posely kept lower than that. During their 
growth it is requisite to remove all suckers 
and the vine should be pruned, thinned and 
kcx)t clear of w^ecds. After the berries have 
been gathered they arc dried on mats in the 
sun, turning from red to black. They must be 
plucked before quite ripe, and if too early they 
will White pepper is the same fruit 

freed Irom its outer skin, the ripe berries being 
macerated in water for the purpose. In this 
latter state they are smaller, of a greyish white 
colour, and have a less aromatic or pungent 
taste. The pepper vine is very common in the 
hilly districts of Travancore, especially in Cot- 
tayam, Mocnachel and Chenganacherry dif^ 
tricts, where, at an average calculation, about 
5,000 candies are produced annually. 

Lon^ pepper the Chavica roxburghii, is ano- 
ther cultivated species. It is readily propagated 
by cuttings. The stems are annual, and the roots 
live for several years, and when cultivated, 
usually yield three or four crops, after which 
they seem to become exhausted, and require 
to be renewed by fresh planting. The berries 
of tills kind of pepper are lodged in a pulpy 
matter like those of P. nigrum. They are first 
green, becoming red when ripe. Being hotter 
wdien unriiie, they are then gathered and dried 
in the sun, wdieii they change to a dark-grey 
colour. The spikes are imparted entire. The 
taste of the berries is pungent though rather 
faint. For further information on the vegetable 
products of Malabar, see Drury's useful plants 
of India. — Cameron', Simmpnds ; Marhhm, 


pp. 452-53. 

Cayenne Pepper. 
Capsicum, Eno. 

Chili pepper, „ 

Cayonno, „ 

lied pepper, „ 


Lal-mirch, 

Lada-mcrah, 

Chabai, 

Cliabai lombok, 


UnnK 

Malit. 

» 

>» 


Capsicum is the powdered pods of the Capsicum 
annuum, has a bitter acrid, pungent taste. lu 
British India and in China, it takes' the place of 
the black pepper in the estimation of the peopl^ 
The several species of capsicum are natives m 
South America, whence they have been intr^ 
duced into the OldWorld, and become univeiw* 
ly diffused, from the fondness of Asiaticss ^ 
warm condiments. Chili, either simply or m 
composition, is the Mexican name for alltn® ; 
varieties and species of this genus,* but ^ ij 
rieties have no doubt beeti' raised to, the ^ 
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species* fruit varies much* in form, 

round, oblong, cordate, or horned, and 
either, scarlet or yellow, and more or less pun- 
gent in taste. The horn-shaped variety is most 
common, from 2 to 3 inches in length, and 
from i to 1 inch diameter at the base, and 
usually called Capsicums, and the plant C. 
annuum. One variety, called Cockspur pepper, 
has the fruit long and slender. Sometimes the 
fruit is globose or lobed; the variety is then 
called C. baccatum. When the fruit is small, 
elongated and pointed, the variety is called 
Bird-pepper^ and bo’tanically C. minimum. 
When the plants are allowed to grow beyond 
the year, they become shrubby, and form the 
variety called C. frutescena. The berry or Iruit 
of the capsicum, in its dried state, when pow- 
dered, forms Cayenne pepper, but are often pre- 
served in vinegar as a pickle, and the fluid like- 
wise employed under the name of Chili vinegar. 
The fresh capsicums used in Europe 
are principally obtained from the Capsicum 
annuum, a weedy plant found wild in 
South America and the West Indies, but grown 
largely in Southern Asia. It grows from 
one to two feet high, Ibrming a dark-green 
bush, with ovate or ovate-liinccolate leaves ; its 
flowers are small and while ; its fruit is ex- 
tremely variable in size, colour, position and 
even in quality. 

The largo rod bullock's heart and yellow 
tomato capsicums are mild enougli to be sliced 
with salad. A much hotter species is the C. fruti- 
nosum, or frutescens, or goat-pepper, of the 
Kast Indies, which difters from the C. annuum 
in being a shrub and in its fruit being very 
small. There is also a kind cultivated by the 
Chinese, with black fruit. 

Jam^iica or All-spicc, or Pimento is 

the li-uit of Eugenia pimento, a native of the 
Caribbee islands, but now cultivated in the 
East Indies. The berries are gathered before 
ripening, and arc dried for seven days, by ex- 
posure to the sun, during which they lase their 
green colour and become of a reddish brown. 
Their taste is warm, aromatic, pungent, and 
slightly astringent, and with the oil which they 
yield, called Pimento oil, they arc used in do- 
niestic economy. 

pepper^ Chavica Roxburghii, Miy. 

Au. Chavica Roxburghii, Lat. 
Piper longum, „ 

Dujc. I^a panjang, Maiay 

Fb. Chabai jawa, „ 

Gbb. Tabl, Maueai.. 

Gr. Filfll-i-daraz, Pbks. 

Guz. Pippula, Sams. 

Himd. Tipili, Singh., Tam. 
It. Pimenta larga, 8 p. 

Jav. , PippuUoo, Tbi.. 

pepper is the produce of a perennial plant 
^ native of &ngai, Siam, &c. The fruit is hot- 
est m its immature state and is therefore gar- 
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foivre lonff, 

Jw^oKelifer, 

Jnwri, 

PepUi. 
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thered whilst green, and dried in the sun. Jti is 
met with in entire spikes about an inch. long» 
possessing a darkish brown, or grey colour. It 
has a weak aromatic odour, an intensely flery^ 
and pungent taste, and its properties corres- 
pond closely with those- of black pepper. 
Melegmta Pepper, 

Guinea grains. ^ ‘ | Grains of Paradise. 

This pepper is the seed of Amomum grana^ 
paradisi, a native of the coast of Guinea, but. 
cultivated in the West Indies. 

WTiite pepper, 

Safed Mirch, Hind. | Lada-putib, Malat. 

This is the peeled or decorticated berry of 
the piper nigrum. — Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom\ 
Faulkner ; IL Brown ; Hees von E, 190 ; 
and Ch, 44 in E^ig, Cyc,^ p, 774 : Drury's Let^ 
ters from Malal)ar ; Drury's Useful Plants % 
Faulkner's Commercial Dictionary ; McCvd- 
loch's Dictionary ; Simmond's Commercial Pro- 
ducts ; Smith's Chinese Materia Medica, 

PEPPER COAST, the line of coast in Su- 
matra from Ayer Bangie to the North point. . 

PEPPERMINT, Mentha piperita, an aro- 
matic herb, raised from seed. This plant 
might be grown for distillation on the hills, and 
become a valuable article of commerce : grows 
freely on the plains. — Jf^ffrey, 

PEPPERMINT TREE, sp. of Eucalyptus. 
PEPPER ROOT. 

Filfcl-moooh, Auad! Pippali-mula, Sans. 

Pepoolni'-mool, Guz., Hind. Tipili mooLum, Tam. 

Grantliika, Sans. 


The root of the long-pepper is a favourite 
medicine of the hindoos ; it possess the virtues 
of the berry, but in a weaker degree, and is 
prescribed by them in cases of palsy, tetanus, 
and apoplexy. The long pepper is produced in 
abundance in many parts of Upj^r, as well as 
Lower Hindoostan. Pepper rc^^t is procui*able 
in most Indian bazaars. — Ainslie, 

PEPPER, WILD. Filfll burree, tlie fruits 
of several species of Vitex. — Ben. Ph,, p. 30. 

PEPPER- WORT, Eng. Xantlioxylon ala- 
tum, Pjoxh. 

PEPUDEL, Tam. Tricosanthes cucume- 
lina, Linn, 

PEPULor Aswath, Hind. The Indian aspen 
leaf. Ficus rcligiosa ; its tremulous motion ia 
owing to its long leaf stalk, which is twisted by 
the weight of the leaf when acted on by the 
wind. It is sacred to the god Vishnu, who waa 
born under its branches, hence the cutting of 
it is accounted an unpardonable sin, not to be 
atoned for even by sacrifice ; fortunately the 
wood is useless, so there is little temptation. 
The buddhists regard it as their holiest tree, 
and say that the egg-shaped leaves, suddenly 
tapering to a point, always tremble out m 
respect to €k)tama, who sat under its brancheii. 
On the fleshy part of the leaf being remove^ 
and the ' skeleton varnished, most bi^mtifiil 
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swings of iti^ct 09 bir49 and floweia, are made 
the Chinese. In Kandy, the form of its 
Jii^yes was allowed to be painted only on furni- 
y' tare employed exclusivelv for the king’s use. 
Bird-lime is made iVom the juice of the stem ; 
the leaves of this, as well as of the castor oil 
plant, are given for feeding silk-producing 
worms. The insect delights on its twigs. The 
fruit comes out on the branches. Its Sanscrit 
names are chaladala, quivering branches — pep- 
pala,the preserver — kangarasan, elephant’s fo^ 
— ashvatter, not durable. The trunk, when old, 
many ridges and hollows, as if many trunks 
were United : the bark is deemed a go^ tonic. 

PER A, Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, made 
in round cakes. 

, PERA, see India. 

; PERA AMUDAM, or Anuidapu-cliettu, Tel. 
Bicinus communis, A. 

PERA KAIA, Mal. Psidium pyriferum. 

V : PERADENIA, a Ceylon district. 

PERAGU, Maleal. Clerodendron viaco- 
siam, Vent. 

PERAH, sec India. 

/ PERAH or Perach river, on the Malay coast 
Smiles east of the Sambilangs, is said to extend 
150 miles inland. 

PERAK, Hind. A head ornament, worn by 
married women in Spiti, Ladakh, 
r PERAK, Malay. Silver. 

• ' PERAK. Lieut. Newbold, from the several 

he had of seeing the Binua race 
bimrved that their general physical appearance, 
ttieir lineaments, their nomadic habits and a 
few similarities in . customs, point to a Tartar 
extraction. Sir S. Raffles, says that Java 
V ^as originally peopled by emigrants coming 
' in vessels from the Red Sea; from 
-it is inferred that these ancient 
ptians might have been the ancestors of the 
pie at present called Binua. The Jakun 
occupy the south part of the Malay peninsula. 
Under that name are compiised all the various 
tribes, known under the terms of Orang utan, 
Orang bukit, Orang sungie, Orang laut, Rayat, 
‘Sakkye, Halas, Balandas, Besisik, Akkye, etc., 
diflbrent names which denote not several 
kinds of men, but only point out the places 
where they are found, or their way of living. 
Sir S. Raffles’ opinion was that the people of 
; &e Archipelago and peninsula were of a Tar- 
tar stock but there is a remarkable difference in 
tile physical appearance of the several classes 
. of Jakun. Those of Malacca are generally as 
as the common run of Europeans ; they are 
dark than any other of the wild tribes, 
Jakun of Johore are a fine race of 
feen ; many of them are taller than those of 
/ the face also expressive and well 

the expression of the eyes 
^ In many of them is a little severe. The 
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3ekm of tbe MehangKabau 
short, their physiqgn<^y is bw» ^ s^nis 
announce great simplicity ; many of them are 
ugly and badly made indicating a degenerated 
race. The constitution of the Jakun is gene- 
rally strong, tlie hair is black, ordinarily 
frizzled, but very different from the crisp 
hair of the Caih’ee.' Some of them leave 
the whole to grow, and turn it round the head 
as the Cochin Chinese, others, as many of those 
of Malacca, cut their’s entirely ; others, chiefly 
of the Menangkabau states and of Johore, shave 
tlie head, leaving it only at the crown above 
three inches in diameter where they never cut 
it, the same as the Chinese ; and to prevent 
this head of hair from being hooked by the 
branches of trees in their sylvan habitations, 
they tie it up in the form of a top knot. They 
have scarcely any beard, and many of them 
have none at all. The women leave their hair 
to grow, and then tie it up in tlie same way as 
the Malay wometi ; but as they have but little 
occasion to care much for appearance, it will be 
easily imagined that they arc not very particu- 
lar in this respect. It has been said that in 
the forests of Pahang arc found numerous tribes 
of Jakuns, who are nearly as white as Europe- 
ans, small, but very good looking ; and the 
Malays catch and take them to Pahang or to 
Siam, where on account of their whiteness and 
comeliness they sell them very dear. The 
Jakuns of Malacca, are the least in number, 
and. cannot be more than three hundred, 
about one-half of whom are near Reim and 
Ayet panas, at Ayerb am, Gassim, Kom- 
mender, Bukit singhi, the river of Muar near 
Pankalangkota, at Poghalay, Sagil, Segamon, 
Lemon, Jawee, the small river of Pago, and 
that of Ring. The remainder are to be 
found, at Bukitmore, Ayer trass, Bukit gadong. 
Tanka, and it is reported there are a good num- 
ber at Segaraet. The Jakuns of Johore inhabit 
that part of the peninsula which is under the 
sway of the sultan of Johore, cannot amount to 
more than one thousand,* scattered over that 
large extent of country. The author omits the 
Binua of those portions of the Siinrong and 
other branches of the Indian which are in 
Johore. The southern part of Pahang is inhar 
bited by the same tribe of Binua who we 
found in Johore. The Jakuns of Johore build 
houses in the Malay way, some of which arc 
fine buildings, more comfortable than any 
Malay house in the interior of Johore: all 
raised about six feet from the ground, and 
entered by a ladder like the Malay hous^» 
othen are as de^ribed by ]Lieutenant Newbold. 
rude edifices on the top of four high woodcP 
poles : thus elevated for, fear - of • tig^ 
and entered by means of a long . 

The roofs are often thatohed witJ^ Clmcbf 
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leaves. There is but one room, in which 
the whole family is huddled together with 
dogs and the bodies of the animals they 
catch. The huts - are so made as to be move- 
able at a moment’6 warning ; they are ordina- 
rily situated on the steep side of some forest- 
clad hill, or in some sequestered dale, remote 
from any frequented road or llx)t-path, and with 
little plantations of yams, plantains and maize ; 
some have also fields of rice, about them. The 
bones and hair of the animals upon, whose flesh 
the inmates of these scattered dwellings feed, 
strew the ground near them, while numbers 
of dogs generally of a light brown colour give 
timely notice of the approach of slrangera. 
The Jakuns of Malacca characterised as the 
most ignorant, are also the poorest and most 
miserable, their best houses are about the same 
as the worst of those of the Mcnangkahaus, 
and families live without any liouse. Five or 
six families, choose a place in the thickest 
of the forest, and clear a circle of about 
thirty feet in diameter ; which they sur- 
round with the branches of the trees they 
have just cut ; to this they join other thorny 
branches collected from other parts, and so 
make a sort of bulwark against tigers, bears 
and panthers, which are there in good 
number. Having done this they proceed 
to establish their dwelling in this enclosure, 
in the following way, each family works 
to construct what will serve for a bed during 
the night, a seat in the day time, a table for 
the repast, and a dwelling or shelter in bad 
weather. It consists of about fifteen or twenty 
sticks of six feet long, laid one beside the 
other, supported at the two extremities by two 
other transverse sticks which are set upon four 
wooden posts ; the whole being about two feet 
in height, four feet broad and six feet long. 
One dozen Chucho leaves gathered by their 
ends, tied at the head of the bed, extend 
themselves and cover it until the other extre- 
niity ; these beds are placed around the enclo- 
sure, in such a way that when all the persons 
are sleeping every one has his feet towards the 
centre of the habitation which is left vacant, 
to be used as a cook room, or for any other 
purpose. 

The clothing of the Jakuns (when they use 
Wiy) is ordinarily the same as those used by 
Ae Malays, but poor, miserable, and above all 
^ary unclean ; many of them use cloths with- 
out washing, from the day they receive or buy 
Aem, un^ they become rotten by use and 
Art; and they are obliged to throw them 
If some vermin are found, which is 
®wn the case, principally upon the women 
who are more dressed, they are immediately 
••ten with del^t iss in Cochin-China. If 
toany of them are badly dressed, and some 
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nearly naked, it is more from*a Waht bf i 

than in accordance to their own wishes Ibir the 
most agreeable presents which can be offered: 
to tliem are some trowsers, sarongs, bajmi^ or .; 
some handkerchiefs to put round their head^ HA ' 
is the Malay fashion, those of them who 
habitually nearly naked, do not appear eo: 
before strangers excepting they have no clothe. 
The Jakuns of Johore, who are superior to the 
others in many respects, are also the best dreaifh 
ed, their Avomen are much the same as Malay 
women a.s to dress, and the order of their ap>« 
pearance ; having also great numbers of rings 
on their fingers, some of which are crystal 
some of copper, and some of tin ; but also a 
good many of silver ; they take a peculiar plo^ 
sure in these ornaments, as well as in silver; / 
bracelets. The men have at least trowsers^ 
small baju and a liandkercliief for the head. . 
The Jakuns of the Mcnangkabau states, have 
the same dress as that used by the Jakuns of 
Johore, and the women the same ornaments, 
but are not so well clothed*; many of them go 
nearly naked, at least near their houses ; and 
those who use clothcvS, show often an embarasa- 
ment which proves that they are not accustom- 
ed to their use. The Jakuns of Malacca are 
badly dressed, many of the women have only a 
sarong, and, if they are married, a ring, the 
necessary present of the husband before he 
marries them. The greater part of the men 
have nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of 
the Terap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a 
reddish-brown colour, called a sabaring, round 
their loins ; part of this comes down in front, 
is drawn between the legs and fastened behind. 
The Jakuns are not so lazy as either the Malays 
or hindoos. Their first and prtncipal occupa- 
tion is the chase ; by which they feed them- 
selves and their families. When there is po 
more food at home, the husband leaves hoik^ 
beats the forest, and sometimes return with 
large pieces of venison, but sometimes with 
nothing ; and on such days they go to sleep 
without supper. In the day time they remain 
at home where they prepare arrows and the 
weapons, the matter with which they poison 
their arrows, they cook and eat the animals 
caught the day before. They traverse the jun- 
gle all the day seeking after rattan, dammer, 
garu-wood, and sever^ other articles of com- 
merce ; the next morning, sometimes with fowls 
they cook flesh before they cat it : but at other 
times they eat it raw : some merely put the . 
animal upon the fire till the hair are singe4» 
when they consider it as cooked. Some laim 
monkeys after having been thus raw cookw^ ^ 
were dished up upon a mat as a meal to ; 
some seven or eight persons, who speedily da* 
voured the whole in a few minutes^ leaviiig 
only the skeleton. Some Jakuns refiise to eat 
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flesh of elephants, under the pretext that 

would occasion sickness : but many others 
i: are not so scrupulous. — Hist, of Java^ Voh i, 
jp. 62, 63, 2nd Edition ; Journal of the Indian 
? No, V, May 1848, Vol, ii, pp. 242 

; 256-59, 260-61. See India, Jakun, Quedali, 

, Semang. 

PERALU — ? Ficus indica. 

PERAMBU, Mjlleal. Calamus fasciculatus, 
BmI. 

PERAMBU, Tam. Calamus rotang, TAnn, 
The common ratan tree. 

PERAMBUGAL, Tam. Canes. 

PERAMELES NASUTA St. Hilaire, a mar- 
supial animal of Australia, is the Bandicoot of 
, the Australians, appears to occupy in Australia, 
situation which the shrews, tenrecs, and 
■V other Insectivora fill in the old world. — Eny. 

' c Cye., p. 381. 

PERAMUTI PU, Tam. Pavonia odorata. 

PERA MUTTl, Tel. Hibiscus zcylanicas, L. 

PERAPUM PALLAM, Tam. Calamus vimi- 
nalis. The fruit. 

PERANCHEH, see Kaffir. 

PERA STWOLI, Rtts. Pens. 

PERATIJ or Phrath, the Euphrates river. 
;;See Rivers.' 

PERCA, the perch, a genus of fishes of the 
fhmily Percidse, as under; 

Tam. 3. — Percidw. 

FirtST Group. — P ercincB. 

3 Perea, 5 Percicthys, 2 Paralabrax, 8 litibrax, 

2 Latea, 1 Onidon, 2 Psaramoporca, 1 Porcalubr<ix, 

3 Acorina, 1 Pormrina, G Lucioperca, 2 Pileoma, 
8 Boleosoma, 2 Aspro, 1 Etolis, 1 Oontropomus, 1 Nip* 
hon, 1 Enoplosus. 

“ Sbcond Group. — S erranina. 

1 Aprion, 1 Apailua, 15 Centropristis, 1 Cailan- 
fSiiii, 18 Anthia, 1 Anyperodon, 1 Pvionodos, 135 Sop- 
ranus, 27 Plectropoma, 1 TrachyjxMua, 1 Polyprion, 
1 Pogonoperca, 1 Grammistes, 3 Uhypticus, 1 Aula- 
oocephalus, 1 Diploprion, 1 Myriodon, 19 Genyoroge, 
43 jiFeBoprion, 1 Glaucoaoma. 

Third Group. — Pentaceratina. 

3 Pentaceros, 1 Oreosoma, 

Fourth Group. — ^Priacanthina, 

15 Priacanthua. 

Fifth Group. — A pogonina. 

19 Ambaasia, 1 Microichthya, 58 Apogon, 9 Apogor 
nldhtbis, 5 Ohilodiptorus, 1 Scombropa, 1 Pomatomua, 
1 AciODOina. ' 

Sixth OROUP.—Gryetina. 

2 Oligorua, 1 Grygtes, 3 Arripis, 1 Huro, 1 Per- 
oilit^ 1 Lembua, 12 Ocntrarchus, 8 Bryttua, 1 Fpmotis, 
1 Anoplus, 1 Odontonectes, 11 Duloa. 

PERCA SCANDEN8, DaMorf. Syn.of Ana- 
to^scandens. 

PERGHERS, a sub-division of birds, comi- 
prising 2 gen., 15 sp. 

.PEROIVAL, Caussin De, Author of an 
Essay on the History of the Arabs before ma- 
homedanism, during the time of Mahomed, 
iiAi until all the tribes became mahomedans, 
Paris 1847. 

PERCOPSIDjB, a family of fishes, 

PERCY ILES, ‘near Morton Bay, has a raso- 
? : jrlal bird, the size of a fowl, which constructs 
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great mounds of earth, leaves,' sticks, stones 
and coral in which the eggs are deposited at a 
depth of several feet from the surface, and left 
there to be hatched by the heat of the ferment- 
ing mass of vegetable matter. In addition to 
these, are numbers of the pheasant-tailed 
pigeon, and the brush-turkey (Talegalla latha- 
mi), the latter much esteemed for the goodness 
of its flesh. — Mncffillivray, Voyage, Vol i 

p. 62. ' 

PERDIClN^i, the partridge suh-family of 
birds, of tlie family of Phasianidsc as under 

Fam. — Phasianidfu. 

<SuhJain.—P(iyoninai, 2 gen., 4 sp. viz., Pavo cristatua 
japanicus, miiticus, 1 Moloagris gallopavo. 

Suh~fam, — Polypleefonintie, 5 gen., 10 sp. viz., 3 Cerior- 
nia, 1 Itliaginis, 3 Gallop(?r<lix, 2 Polypleetron, 1 Argus. 

Snh-fam. — ^I'liasianinwft, 3 gon., 2 sii’b-gen., 1(> ap., Viz! 

3 Gallus, 7 Euploeomus, 1 Piicnisia, 3 Pha.siaiius! 
1 Thamalea, 1 Lopbopborns. 

TetiMonina*, 2 gen.,2sp. viz., I Tetragsillua 
himalyensis, 1 Len'a nivicolu. 

Suh-fnm. — Pteroclintu, 1 gon., 4 .‘«p,, viz., 4 Pteroclis 
arcnariiis, faseiatus, alchata, exii.stus. 

Sith-fam. — Pordioiiuu, 8 gon., 22 sp.. viz., 1 Xnmida, 

4 Fnmeolinus, 1 Caccabis, 2 Perdix, 1 RhizotluMM, 
4 Arboricola, 3 Rollulus, 2 Perdiciila, 4 Cuturnix. 

The Chukor and the Monal (Perdix chukor 
and Lophophoriis impej’anu.s) occur in tho 
Himalaya. Mr. Blyth created the genus Sacta, 
from the Tibetan Sak-pha, the T. hodgsonico 
Blyth, The essential characters of this genus 
or sub-genus are as follow : Bill, strong with 
a heavy overlying upper mandible, scarped 
along the cutting edgc.s. Nares subvertical and 
opening towards the head. Wings and tail 
longer, and less bowed and gradated, and 
stronger than in Perdix ; but not so long or 
acuminate as in Lerva, and about equal to 
Francolinua. Wings with 3-4-5 quills longest 
and nearly equal, 1-2 not much gradated : Ist, 
only I inch less than the longest. Tail 16, 
rounded, firm. Tarsi moderate, equal to the 
longest toe and nail, nude, bi-scaletl in front, 
no spur ? Lateral toes subeqnal and frirnished 
with the usual basal membrane. Nails blunt, 
scooped interiorly and having a salient margin 
all round; orbits subnude as in Arboncola. 
This fine species is obtained in the western 
part of the province of Tsang. — Boyh^s, HI, Him- 
Bot, p, 36. 

PERE-ARETEI. Tam. Alpinia galanga. 

PEREI PASTAWANE, Tbaks-Iotus. Flug- 
gea virosa, Boxh, 

PERENA TEREGRAM, Max. Ficus glo- 
merata, Boxh,, Willde, 

PERE-MARAM, Tak. Ailanttus excelsus. 

PERFUMERY, the exports from Indis,^ 
nearly all from Bombay to China, Great Bn- 
tain, France, Arabia and Persia. . 

1867-58. . . . £2,896 1869-60... . XIO,^® 
1S58-69 6,989 , 1860-61... . £ 

PERGAMOS, a km^lom bequeaAed to tM 
Romans by the last Attains ; and its libraU* 
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transported by Cleopatra, to enrich the Alexan-- 
driaii collection, is said to have been destroyed 
by the barbarous zeal of the caliphs. The pro- 
vinces of Asia, contributed to erect in Perga- 
mos a magnificent temple of Augustus, the 
pagoda of which, having eight columns, is re- 
jnesented on many of its medals. All the Pere- 
gamenean coins, according to Spanheim, bore 
the figure of a serpent ; and we may perhaps 
discover the cause of this device, in the devo- 
tion ol’ the people to the worship of Aesculapius. 
They looked back to the period in the regions 
of fable, when their city Wiia favoureci with his 
presence ; and the annual games in his honour 
and the erection of a temple for the celebra- 
tion of his rites, testified their respect and 
reverence for the legend. In the -^Esculapian 
w)rship the serpent invariably entered ; a live 
animal of the dracontic species was always 
preserved in the sanctuaries of the god ; and, 
hence, as a “genius loci,” and an ernbleiii of 
the tutelar divinity, the serpent figures upon 
the coins of Pcrganios. It is remarkable, that 
the city exhibiting the device uyK)!! its coins, 
sliouM he stigmatised as the place “ where 
Satan dwcllclh” — the old serpent, the dragon 
of the apocalypse. It is evident from the re- 
presentation of the apocaly[)tic writer, that the 
Perganieneans were deeply sunk in supersti- 
tion and vice, and familiar with the most ob- 
scene and degrading riles of heathen worship. 
'I’lio picture drawn by the sacred writers of the 
condition of the gentile world, is gloomy and 
revolting; but the evidence of oontcinporary 
profane annalists, affords an ample confirma- 
tion of its fidelity. In describing the licentious 
manners of the Cretians, tlie Apostle Paul 
cites a prophet ol* tlicir own, to corroborate Ids 
statement. 

Modern free-thinkers have attempted to find 
something deeply jdiilosophical in the religious 
rites of the ancients ; but in tracking the 
labyrinth of their sacred ceremonies, the most 
vicious scenes present themselves in bald and 
undisguised deformity ; and even supposing the 
inculcation of moral truth to have been in- 
tended in some of the mysteries, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, that any feature of its original 
character remained, after the nauseous and dis- 
gnsting medium through which it passed. — 
dfthwr’s seven Churches of Asia, jj. 240, 
PERGULARIA GLABRA, L. Syn. of 
^ allaris pergulanus, Burm. 

PERGULARIA ODORATISSIMA, Smith, 
/c., Conr. 

Asclepias odoratissima, J2ar6. 

Cynanchum odoratiesimum, Lour* 

Cowslip creeper, Eno. 1 Sita manobaram, Tbl. 

pergularia, „ | 

A creeper with a climbing woody stem, 
^racked bark, flowers yellow, and very fragrant, 
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PERIOROCOXIDA 

well adapted fot covering trellis work : fturnidies 
a perfume. In the gardens in Moulmein, often 
cultivated.* Pergularia pallida, is given by 
Wight. — Jaffrey, Mason. 

PERGULARIA TINCTORIA, Spr. Syju 
of Maradenia tinctoria, R. Brown. ^ 

PERGUNNAil. In the mahomedan layr 
revenue system, a pcrgiinnah is a sub-division 
of a soobah. The N. W. Provinces of India ex^ 
eluding the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
comprise no complete soobah, but only portions 
of the four soobahs of Agra, Allahabad, Delhi, 
and Oudh. Each soobah was divided into a 
certain number of circars, and each circar^ 
into pergunnahs or mchals, (which are used as 
equivalent expressions,) and the pergunnahs 
again are aggregated into dustooror districts,.^ 
and as the pergunnahs of the dustoor are of 
course always contiguous, the dustoor statement 
in old registers, if copied with any regard to 
correctness, frequently forms a very important 
meaiis of the verification of doubtful names. 
vSoobah is an Arabic word, signifying a head of 
money, or a granary. Circar is literally a chief, 
a supervisor ; dustoor, besides signifying a rule, 
is also ‘a minister, a moonsbee. Pergunnali 
means tax-paying land, as well as a perfume 
composed of various ingredients. The title of 
Soobahdar, or lord of the soobah, is long sub- 
sequent to Akbar’s time. Sipahsalar was then 
the only designation of the emperor’s viceroy 
in each soobah. — Elliot. 

PERIA-TAMBIRAN, Ta^m. lU., the great 
god, the name of an image in the temples of the 
gramadevata. 

PERICLYTE. The mahomedan doctors 
so read the -word paraclete. Pcyiclyte means 
illustrious, and they quote it from the forged 
gospel of St. Barnabas, of which the Mbriscoes 
in Africa have a Spanisli translation. — Sale's 
Koran j P. I)., p, 0 ; ChatJiehVs Hindoostan, 
p. 271 . 

PERICROCOTIDA, a family of birds em- 
bracing 1 gen. 8 sp. of Pericrocotus, of the sub- 
family Cainpcphaginso, the ininivet birds. 

P. Lath., of British India and Malayans^ 

P. roseus — ? China. 

P. fiaiiiiiieus, Forster, of S. W. India. 

P. brevirostris, Viqors., Himalaya, 

P. igneus, Bhfth., Malacca. 

P. xanthogaster. Raffles., Sumatra. 

P. nimiata, L., Java. 

P. elegans, McClelland., Assam, Bumiah. 

Adams describes the Pericrocotus peregri- 
nus or crimson flycatcher pursuing their gam- 
bols around the tall walnut-trees of a Cosh-^ 
mere hamlet. He says the flammeous flycatcher 
(Pericrocotus flammeus) represents a gentis 
of beautiful birds, There are besides various 
other species, such as the rose-coloured, (P. 
roseus), found in Continental India; the lAcnrt-" 
billed flycatcher, (P. brevirostris), a native 
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the black and 

^rlet thrtush (P. epeciosus) of Latham, skins 
Sr whioli he had seen from the western Hima- 
laya, but* never had the good fortune to meet 
Iritii the beautiful bird. The^ tiamnicous fly- 
catcher freiiuents woods and forests. He had 
seen flocks at elevations of from 8,000 to 0,000 
ftiet, fl^itting among the pinc-toi)8 and frolicking 
with each other, or sporting about in quest of 
insects, the deep red of the males contrasting 
with the brilliant yellow of the females. Their 
esdl is loud. The gaudy lesser crimson- 
breasted flycatcher (Pericrocotus peregrinus) 
be says is a tenant of the woods and hedges. 
Sometimes flocks of males, at other times fe- 
emles only, are observed, the rich and beauti- 
ful plumage of the former is very striking ; 
iiiseots and larvse constitute its iiivouritc food. 
^Adamn; Jerdon. 

‘ PERIDOT, is difficult to polish from its 
Soflness, its colour evaporates from exp«.)sure to 
light. The peridot of the deepest green are 
the most esteemed but they vary greatly in 
colour. — 87. 

PERIM. An island in the Straits of llab-cl- 
Mandeb, several miles and a half from the Ara- 
bian, and eleven miles from the African coast. 
It is termed by the author of the Pcriplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, the island of Diodorus, and is 
known amongst the Arabs, fus Mayoon. Pcriin 
is attached to the Government of Aden. Its 
Tormation is ptirely volcatiic, and consists of 
long, low, and gradually sloping ranges of 
hills, surrounding an excellent and capacious 
harbour, about a mile and a half in length, 
half a mile in breadth, and with a varying 
jdepth of from four to six fathoms in the best 
tmeborages. The hills have formerly been in- 
tersected with bays and indentures, which in 
iv course of time have been filled uji with 
and sand, and arc now low plains, scanti- 
covered with salsola, sea lavender, wild 
mignonette, and other plants which delight in 
a salt, sandy soil. These plains occupy about 
one-fourth of the island, and occur principally 
on the north side. The rocks which are all 
igneous, are no-where exposed, save where they 
.dip perpendicularly into the sea ; they are 
covered with 'a layer of volcanic mud, of from 
two to six feet in depth, above which is another 
f layer of loose boulders, or masses of black 
Tedcnlar lava, in some places so thickly set as 
to Tesemblo a rude pavement. The highest 
point of the island is 245 feet above the level 
of the sea. All endeavours to procu/e water 
. upon it have failed, and but a scanty supply is 
!<|ttoeurable from the adjacent coasts. Watcr- 
tEmks have been constructed, which are chiefly 
imj^plied from Aden, and it is proposed to erect 
FOservoirs to collect the rain, as well as a con- 
dcinsing apparatus. Periin has never been 
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permanently occupied by any aai^ iuve the 
British. iUbuquerque landra upon it in 1613 
on his return from the Red Sea, and, having 
erected a liigh cross on an eminence, called 
the island Vera Cruz. (The Portuguese in 
Asia, Vol. i, p. 193.) It was again occupied 
for a short time by the pirates who frequented 
the month of the Red 8ea, and who amassed 
considerable bof^ty by plundering the native 
vessels engaged in the Indian trade. They 
formed a project of settling here, and erecting 
strong fortifications : but having with much 
labour, dug through the solid rock to a depth 
of fil’teen fathoms, in a fruitless search for water, 
they abandoned their design, and removed to 
Mary's island, on the east side of Madagascar. 
(Hamilton, Vol. i, p. 43.) In 1799 it was 
taken |x)sscssion of by the East India Company, 
and a force under Licnt.-Col. Murray was sent 
from Bombay to garrison it, with the view of 
preventing the French troops, then engaged in 
the occupation of Egypt, from proceeding to 
India, to effect a junction with Tippoo Sultan ; 
but it was found untenable as a military posi- 
tion, and as the Straits were too broad to be 
commanded by any batteries on the shore, — the 
troops w^cre accordingly withdrawn. Of late 
years, however, in consequence of increasing 
steam navigation in the Red Sea, the attention 
of the Indian Government lias frequently been 
directed to the necessity of a Light-house, to 
facilitate the navigation of the Straits : Perim 
was consequently re-occupied in the beginning 
of 1857, and a number of labourers sent to com- 
mence the work. The island is trachytic ; the 
culminating points reach an elevation of 228 
feet, and prove that the island itself is the result 
of a volcanic eruption under the sea. The lava 
had first raised up tlie large bank of madrepore 
which covered the bottom, and had then forced 
its way through the interstices, and become 
visible over the water, the vast crater of this 
volcano has embraced the bay of Periin, and in 
course of time covered the new island with mud, 
ashes, trachytic blocks, &c., and then became 
extinguished. The pirate fleets of Perim and 
Bulsar used to attack the fleets of the neighbour- 
ing states. Bab-el-Mandeb is 20 miles broad. 
Perim and other small islands are on its north- 
ern shores. — Playfair* s Aden ; Maury* s Physi^ 
cal Geography^ 123, 247. See Bab-el- 
Mandeb, India. 

PERMATAEJU, Mal. Emerald. 

PERIMGAIUM, Tah. Assafetida. 

PERIN-TUTTE, Tam. Abutilon indicum, 
Don. 

PERINA TEREGRAM, Maleal. Ficus 
cunia, Butdi. 

PERIN CLAKA PULLUM, Tam. CaiuKia 
carandas. 

PERINGA, see Korambar. 
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PEKINGI-GXJL* Tam,, Thl. Cannon. 

PEKIN NANIL, Tam. Pens. 

PEBIN'NKKNAI, Malbai.. Melanthesa tur- 
binate N. H'". 

PEKIN NIRUIII, Malkai.. Melanthesa tur- 
binata. 

PKUIN NJARA, Malbal, Sj^zigium jani- 
balanum, DC. 

PERIN-KALa\KA FALLAM, Tam. Carissa 

caraiulas, Liun. 

PERIN-KAKU VALLI. Entada piisaetlia* 

PEIIINSIRAGLJaM, Tam. 

Di:k. I I*eddii gilakavra, 1 'ki» 
Variari. iivz. \ 

Pcrinsiragum is a name* sometimes also given 
to aniseed. — Mat. Med., p. 2G7. 

PERINTAKURA, Tkl. ■ Coreliorus olitorins, 
. Linn. 

PEIUN TEREGAM. Finns glomerata. 

PERIN-TODALI, Malbal. Zizyphiis juju- 
ba, Lam. 

PE R IN-T V) TI,T AM. AbutHon iudioum, 6'. />o n. 

I'ERIN-VULLI KELKNtiU, Tel. Dios- 
corca saliva. Diosoorea alata, Linn. 

PERIOPTITALMCS, a little mud fisli, found 
in great quantities on the mud banks of the 
Ganges delta, in company with the scarlet crab. 
Sharks are numerous in the Soondcrhuris ; the 
hammer headed sliark, one of tlic Zygoena is 
also occasionally caught off the Sandheads. 

PERIPLOCA APilYLLA, Duck. 

Bata, Panjab. | BaiTami, barre, Panjab. 

A plant with leafless erect stems, common in 
many places Trans-Indus, and in the Salt 
Range, and occurring in the outer hills east to 
the Chenab, occasionally up to JJ,500 feet. In 
parts of the Peshwar valley it is so common as 
to be used for fuel. It is eaten by goats, the 
buds are eaten raw, or cooked as a vegetable ; 
ami as food, they are con.sidcred to have a 
beneficial effect on wounds. — De. J. L. ^letvaH. 

PERIPLOCA INDICA, Wilkl. Hemi 
tails indiens, li. Brown. 

PERIPLOCA SECAMONE, is said to be 
used to adulterate Scammony. 

PERIPLOCA SYLVESI'RIS, Willd. 

Gymnema sylvestre, R. Br. 

Root of wild Periploca. I Sirroo cooririja vayr, Tam. 
Binuge, Singh. | 

This bitter root is supposed by the native 
ractitioners to possess virtue in cases of snake 
Ite. Internally it is prescribed in decoction 
^nd the powder is applied to the part that is 
bitten. The root is supposed to possess virtues 
similar to Ipecacuan. — Ains, Mat. Med., p. 31 4. 

PERIPLOCA TUNICATA, Betz. 8yn. of 
Cynanchutn pauciflorum, B. Br. 

PERIPLUS of the Erythraean sea. Letronne 
yRpposes that the author of this voyage wrote 
in the time of the emperor Septimus Severus 
his son, namely, between the years 198 
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and 210 of the Chris1iim<^.^^' Vincent 
supposes it to have taken placC abdiitthe tenth 
year of tlic reign of Nei-o (a. n. 64). It w|t8 
doubtless near, but subsequent to this eWi 
Peri plus, seems a record of an experieneetl 
sailor who bad navigated the Red Sea, thn 
Persian Gulf, and the coasts of Malabar 
Coromandel who had re.sided many years at - 
Raroat'h, in the court of a liindcx) rajah. He : 
de.seribcs Arabia as having pilots, sailors and ; 
persoiw following maritime pursuits. He iCen^ ! 
j lions that large vessels were navigating tlie 
j Hay of* Bengal to the Ganges and Chryse. See' 
Aden, Kalian. 

PEUISI'ROPIIE LAXCEOLARIA. One of 
the Acanthagom ; Ik'ristrojdie spcciosa, Peris-^ 
trophe inontana. Vide dusticia. > 1 ^ 

l^ERlSTYIjL'S. This elegant terrestrial or- 
cliul with snowy blo.ssoin.H is occasionally seen 
in Tcnasscrim. Wight in leones, gives Peristylus 
exilis, Lawii, [dantagincus, richardianus, robus- 
tior, ami spjrali.s. and V\)igt gives elatus. W. V. 

PERITA ClIE'rTU, or Kharjurapn chettu, 
Tel. Pliamix dactylifcra, L. 

I^ERIWINKLE, Vinca major, the Greater * 
Periwinkle has flowers of a fine purple-blue 
colour, and larger than those of any othervfe 
species. The Engli.sh name, Periwinkle, seems* 
to be derived from tlie French, Pervenche. In 
Chaucer’s time it was called Perwiuke : — 

“ There sjirang the violet al newe, 

And fresh perwinke rich of hewe.'^ 

In olden times great virtues were attributed 
to the Periwinkle ; amongst other things, Cul-^ 
pepper says, “ the leaves of the Periwinkle . 
eaten by man and wife together do cause love ' 
between tliem.” In Italy this^plant is call^ 
Fiore di Mortc, from the practice of making 
garlands of it in sorceries’ and incantations, 
hence the French still call it Violette des l^r- 
ciers. Vinca minor, Le.sser Periwinkle, has 
procumbent stems ; the flowering stems usually 
erect. It is a native of Europe, in the saMe 
situations as v. major and is often found in 
Great Britain. — Entj. Ctjc. 

PI^K1W1NKJ.»E TREE. Calpiearpium rox- 
burghii: 

PERIYA-PALAYAM, see Hindoo. 

PERJl, Malayala, a tree of the forests of ; / 
Malabar and Canara, about twelve feet in ' 
height, and ten inches in diameter. Its timber ; 
is very hard and strong, is used by the natiyes ^ 
for knees and boat timbers; but is ranked. 
among the jungle-woods of tlie coast. — Edye^ P;-. 
IPorests of Mdlahar and Canara. 

PERKENIER, see A i island. 

PERKHATUNA, Hind. Cooculus lewb«M ; ; • 

PERN A, a genus of molluscs. - « ' 

PERNAMBUCO COTTON, Gossy{H|im ^ 
minatum. Humboldt mentions that in 
equinoctial regions of America, cotton extesde ^ 
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. a the lerel of the sea^ 

.■rhwt in 22' of N- latitude, it 

leaches only^to " ®,W0 feet* In the Himalaya 
VBoyle had seen it about 4^000 feet in the tract 
between the Ganges and the Jumna rivers; 
Dr. Govan mentions it as extending with the 
sugar-cane to about 4,200 feet between the 
Jumna and Sutlej rivers ; both situations arc 
within 28® to 31^® of N. latitude, but in 
neither is it cultivated to any extent, a few 
plants only are grown about the villages, of 
which the produce is used up by the women of 
the family. Mr. Trail mentions tliat the cot- 
ton of the Kemaon district is .siif)erioj* in softness 
of texture, gloss of colour, and length ol* fibre, 
it is generally admitted that the quality of cot- 
yton improves in proportion to its vicinity to the 
sea ; but the Pernambuco cotton is said to be 
injured by this proximity, and to improve in 
proportion as its cultivation advances into the 
interior (Roster's Brazil.) — Roxh,; JloyWa ill, 
Bim, 

, PERNlNyE, a siab-family of birds, 2 gen. 3 
sp. viz., 2 Baza, 1 Pernis. 

• . PERNING-KOLLEN, sec Kummaler. 

PERNIS APIVORA. Honey Buzzard of 
|||Europe, Asia, N. Africa; migratory. In India 
Fiwmmon (if identically tlie same), in addition to 
P. cristata. In the crestloss or sub-crcsted 
Indian specimens (adults), there is a marked 
tendency to the development of three dark 
stripes on a white throat, and in the Astur tri- 
virgatus and sundry other Indian species. Can 
such be a hybrid race between P. apivora and 
P. ciistata ? 

PERONIA, a sea slug-like greenish-coloured 
creature found on the rocks of Formosa and 
Borneo. — Colld, 

PEROOMAL, see Kerala, Chora, Peninsula. 

J^EROO-MARUM, Maleal. Ailanthus mal- 
abkl^ca, in Tam. Ailanthus excelsa. 

PEEROO NAGA, also Sinoo naga, Tam. 
Bkgenia jambolana. 

PEROO-NANAL, Tam. Reed. 

PEROONJOLI MARUM, Tam. Hymeno- 
dyction' utile. 

PEROON-KOLLAN, see Polyandry. 

PEROd . BANHOS, a group of 27 islands 
Cha^ archipelago, lat. 6® 14' S., and long. 
77® E. 

PEROWTY, see Khiraj. 

PEROXIDE OF IRON, see Haematite, Iron, 

PERPADAGUN, Maleal. Pentatropis my- 
cropbylla, W. A, 

PERBA MARAM, Malatala, Cola Maram 
.TamiZi, names of the guava tree. Its wood is 
%'eiyihard and close grained. It grows to 
about twelve or eighteen feet high, and eight 
inches in diameter ; it is used in conjunction 
with the jungle-woods, for inferior purposes, 
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bqt is genwraUy kqewn as a fruit tfee 
— Edye^ Forests o/ Gavuira And Mabihar ^ 
PERRANQEI CODDI and Elley/TAM 
Cissus quadrangularis, Wall, 
PEREE-ARETEI, .Tam. Alpinia galanira 
Swz, ® ' 

PERRETAy.KEERAY,TAM. Ipom^a re- 

niformis. 

PERRON, Anquetil de, a great oriental 
scholar, fired by the desire to learn Zend 
in Nov. 17o4, he joined the French army. 

PERRON, General. A French officer em- 
ployed in the service of Scindiah in the year 
1797, who wjia appointed the Deputy of the 
Maharaja in Northern India. He was an able 
commander, assisted by several able ofIi<*ers of 
his own nation lie originally t»>ok service with 
Scindiah, with the ohjeca of disciplining his 
troops, for the support of which lands ha»I 
been tuisigned belvrcen the Ganges and the 
Jumnah, over which, and at Delhi, Agra and' 
Futtighur, he ruled with almost regal power, 
though riding ostensibly as Sciiidiah's deputy, 
it was in the name of the Mogul emperor nr 
the blind Shah Alain, who was in fact no more 
than a helpless captive and puppet in his 
hands . — Have lode, 

PERRUNDAY, Tam. Vi tU .quadrangularis. 

PERRY, Sir Erskine : w^as (diief Justice of 
Bombay, and President of the Boirdiay Asiatic 
Society. Author of a letter to Lord Canijibcll 
on Law Reform, Lond. 18r>0. Translation of 
Savigny’s Law of Possession. Lond. I84S. — 
Character of the Hindoo king Asoka, Born. As. 
Trans., vol. iv. — On tlie aboriginal tongues of 
India in Bom. As. Trans. I8.')2. A Birds Eye 
view of India. Member of the ( •ouncil of India. 
— Dr, Buisfs Caial, 

PERRY. A fermented liquor made from 
the pear fruit, in the same manner as cider is 
from apples. It is chiefly made in Worcester- 
shire. 

PERSE A of the Ancients, fruit of Balanites 
egyptiaca, 

PERSE A GRATISSIMA, GiP.rtn. 

Alligator poiir, Eno. | Avocado pear. 

P. gratissima is the Avocado pear of tlie 
West Indies, and receives its name in con- 
sequence of the resemblance in form between 
its fruit and that of a European pear. The 
plant which bears it is a tree about the size 
of an apple tree ; the leaves are oblong, veiny, 
and the flowers small, and of a greenish yel- 
low colour. The fruit is the size of a large 
pear, and is regarded as one of the best pro- 
duced in the West India islands. In the in- 
side it is yellow, and contmns a kernel inclosed 
in a soft rind. In taste it is said to resemble the 
peach, but to be much more agreeable,^ though* 
not so sweet. It is sometimes eaten with 
per and salt, but more frequently with a little 
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lugar and lime-juice. Three varieties arc 
nentioned, the red, the piirplev|md the green. 
- ^Yight^s leones^ 1823 ; Emj, &jfe. See Dyes. 

PERSEPOLIS, we do jiot know whether it 
VOS originally called P^^lamais, Istaker, or 
Pakht-i-fleinsheed. After the establishment 
>f the etnpire by Cyrns, he and his immediate 
lescendjints divided their residence chiefly be- 
Aveen Babylon, Susa, and Kcbatana. lie was a 
»onqiicror long beibre he was a king ; and while 
'ambyses, his father, reigned in Persia and oc- 
nipicd his own capital ; and Cyaxares Ids uncle 
^•ct lived, andinaimained his stale in Kcbatana, 
:ht! princlj^al city of the Modes, the ])resent 
Hamodan, (\yrus resided at times in Babylon, 
ivhich he had subdued, and then afterwards at 
Susa, when the death of Ahrada'tes gave the 
vvliole i)rovince to his generous prince and 
riend. Cyrus did not live more than eight 
years after he became master of the empire, 
ui(] therefore could not liave had much time 
o distinguish Persc])oli3 by any long residence 
:liere ; tliongh lie ofion went thither. We learn 
Toni several writers, that at different perhids 
both ('yrus and his successors had added to the 
iplendours of the city which the Greeks called 
Persepolis. Xenophon clearly ]X)ints out its 
iituation. (Strabo. Diod. Siculus.) — Porter^s 
Travels, Vol. i, 576, 677. See Hindoo, 
Utakbr, Jamshid, Persian kings. 


PERSIA. The territory known to Europeans 
by this name, is called by its people Iran. Pars 
ov Pars, from which the term Persia is derived, 
is a province of the country called by the 
Creeks irepaig, Persis, which contained the 
chief city, and the most splendid of all 
the Royal palaces. Prom Pars is also formed 
Parsee, the Aryan race who arc now fol- 
lowing the tenets of Zoroaster. The entire 
Bouthern region of Pars, bordering on the 
Persian Gulf, is called tlie Garrasair or “ hot 
I'egion.** It extends from the sea to the lati- 
tude of Kazeroon, and runs parallel with the 
Persian Gulf, from the banks of the Tab to the 
confines of Laristan ; from Bushire, eastward 
as far as pangoon, the tract is named the 
Bushtiatan or “ land of plains.” The Tungis- 
tan, commonly pronounced Tungistoon, or 
“ narrow land,” is a small tract of land east 
Bushire. The greater portion of the people 
of the whole Garmsair, are an independent 
lawless set, many of the tribes being robbers by 
profession. A huge wall of mountains sepa- 
^tes the Garmsair, or low region, from the 
wdsair, or high table-land of Persia. One of 
Sft conspicuous of these, is an abrupt 
hill, named Hormooj, where specimens 
coal were found. Sardsair signifies “ cold 
It ig also termed the Sarhada, a word 
JJcrally signifying “ boundary or frontier,” 
generally appUed to any high land where 



the climate is cold. (ine river 

which can be termed navii|a]:^,\im€te the l^'^ 
pbrates.and the Tigris may beT eon|^efed as b^; 
longing to that empire.. The Karobn in Khuaish 
tan, the Arras or Araxes in Aderbijan, and the 
Heilniund, which flows through the province of 
Seistati, are the largest within its ordinary 
limits. The rains, except in Mazenderan, are 
neither frequent nor heavy. Of the deserts of 
Persia the most celebrated is that called the 
Great Salt Desert. It extends from the vici- 
nity of the cities of Kooin and Kashan to that 
of the sea of Durra and the district of Tai> 
shish : and from tlie province of Kerman to that 
of Mazanderan, being in lengtli about four 
hundred miles, and in breadth two-hundred 
and ^ift 3 ^ It may also be said to join the 
deserts of Kerman and Segostan, and like those 
of Arabia is impregnated with nitre and other 
salts. The deserts of Kerman, Segestan, Mek- 
rati, and Kuzistaii, arc mentioned in the arti- 
cle Deserts. Kara-Kaui, or the Black Desert, 
divides Khorassau from Karizm, and extends 
from the foot of the mountain to the north of 
Meshed, as far as the Lake of Arral. Persia 
ha.s an area of about 26,000 miles, with a popu- 
lation of 10,000,000. 

Mahomedans, Shiah . . . . 7,500,000 

„ Sunni . . 1,500,000 

Christians, Nestorians . . 100,000 

„ Armenians , . . . 200,000 

The rural population may be about four mil- 
lions, and there are four great cities Isfahan 
60,000, Teheran 80,000, Tauris and Meshed, 
each 100,000. 
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The ordinary revenue of the crown, is about 
two millions but much, of the land is held un- 
der agreement to give military service. The 
crown revenue is derived chiefly from land and 
the tax averages about 20 per cent, of the 
gross produce. The marriages are of two kinds, 
one the “ aqdi” with a girl of the bridegroom’s 
own rank, the other, the “ seegha” from the 
women of humbler birth. Many of the women 
read and write, especially the Kajar women* 
The happiest and most glorious era of Persian 
history was when that country was governed 
by the first nionarcbs of the Seljookian dynasty 
of {Tartar pnnccs. .The most ancient of the 
races that ruled in Persia, was the 

Peshdadian dynasty. Of the fourteen known 
names of this dynasty, the first was Kaiumars, 
by some supposed to be Adam or Noah, who 
reigned atBalk ; in this line, we notice the name 
of Jamshid who reigned at Perscpolis ; Feri- 
dun, who was restored by Kawa, the blacksmith ; 
and Afrasiab who was king of Turkistan. 

The Katanian dynasty followed the Peshda- 
dian, and amongst its names are KaiKobad (Kat 
signifies the mighty). Kai Kaus, son or grande 
son. Rustam his general. Kai-khosru, grand* 
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^(iany Cyi^s die: son of Orond 

J Shall. (Cai^byil^ .vomitted.) Gmhtasp, hia 
I? Hystas]^ of Grecian history. Isfendiar, 
J " his son, Apanda or Astyages of do. Kai Bali- 
man, or Ardashir daraz-dast, Artaxcrxes Lon- 
; gimantis. 

Homai, daughter and wife of ditto. 

Darab, son of ditto. 

Dara, his son, the Darius overcome by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

The petty kings, Muluk-ut-tawaif, who fol- 
low Alexander, called by the F'ersians the Ash- 
: . kanians and Ashgaiiians, are the Arsacidaj of 

the Greeks. 

Ardashir Babegan bin Sasan, Artaxerxcs, 
I the first of the Sassanian kings, A. n. 226. 

Ardashir (Artaxerxcs ii, the 10th), a. d. 81. 

Ardashir iii, (the 25 Sassanian) in a. d. 629 
imder whom anarchy prevailed. 

Ardashir-daraz-dast, or of the long arm, was 
? " Kai Bahman, the Artaxerxes Longinianus of 
the Romans. 



nah is situated on a low flat, widi apparently 
a rich soil, and along the river are low banl« 
to prevent the^conntry being flooded^ At this 
s[)ot some oriental traditions have fixed the 
Garden of Eden. 

It was at Nahavend, in A.n. 632 (Hejira 21) 
that the celebrated battle of Kadesia was 
fought, in which the troops of the caliph 
Omar, commanded by the Arab chief Noinan 
who was there slain, defeated the Persians 
in the reign of Yezdejerd, one of the 8as- 
sanide princes. This monarch, shortly after 
his defeat, was killed by a miller of Merv, 
with whom, lie had taken refuge. The dynasty 
of the Sassanides had reigned in Persia 415 
years; it became extinct w'ith Yezdijord, 
and Persia then fell under the dominion 
of the caliphs, who compelled the population 
to embrace Islamism. The town of Nahavend 
is built just at the foot of the north-east range 
of hills, upon some craggy points. In the cen- 
tre of the town rises the citadel, a mfwfr’Tm- 


After the death of Alexander the Great, atriicture, and reaUy of aomo 

, Persia as well aa Syria, fell to the lot of strength. It crowns the top of the highest of 

Seleucufl Nicator, who establiahetl the dynasty the craggy points upon which the place is bmlt, 

it V of the Seleucidffi. Antiochua Soter succeed- and is supported by immensely solid mud walls 

^ed Seleucus Nicator, and in the reign of his without, rising at least 100 feet high. 

succeakir, Antiochus Theos, Arsaces, a Scy- The battle of Kadesia fought in the year 

5 who came from the north of the sea of of the Hejira 21 (a.d. 0.32) under the kali- 
; ^ AzofF, induced the Persians to throw off the phat of Omar, by the Arab general Saad, 

Greek yoke, founded the Parthian empire, and against Rustum, the commander-in-chief of 

: made Rhages his capital. This was likewise the Persian army, in the reign of Yezdijerd iii, 

^ the period of the foundation of the Bactrian the last of the Sassanian race. This battle 

kingdom by Theodotus the governor of it, who lasted three days, at the end of which the 

J finding himself cut off from Syria by the Per- Anihs were victorious and the Persian mon- 

eian revolution, declared his independence, archy destroyed. In a.d. 906, Rhages was 

Arsaces is called Asteh by eastern writei-a, and taken by Ismail, founder of the Samanee dy- 

, is said to have been a descendant of the ancient nasty. It ceased now to be a scat of empire, 

Persian kings. Wlien he gained the kingdom and in a.t>. 967 became the capital of the 

it: is said be promised to exact no tribute and house of Shemgur, a race of petty princes who 

merely to consider himself as the head of a maintained a kind of independence, while the 

confederacy of princes, united for the double dynasties of Saman and Dilemee divided the 

object of maintaining their independence and empire of Persia. In a.i). 1027, Rhages was 

feeing Persia from a foreign yoke. This is the last conquest of Malimnd of Ghuzni. 
the commencement of that era of Persian his- Timur Lung, usually called Tamerlane, suc- 
tory called by eastern writera, Muluk-ut-tuwaif, ceeded to the throne of Chaghatai at Samarcand 
or commonwealth of tribes. in 1370, being then in his thirty-fourth year. 

Ghor-saci, is an ancient term by which the Spent two years in settling his own kingdom 

Scythians designated the ancient Persians, and putting down opponents ; and then pro- 

ISaron DeBode supposes the town of Ardea in ceeded to extend his dominions by seizing on 

Pars near the mountainous region of Ardekan, all others. In addition to Persia lie extends 

to have been one of the chief towns of the his victories over Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, 

ancient Persians. The Persians built A1 maidan Georgia, Tartary, Hindoostan, and a great 

. cut of the ruins of Babylon. part of Persia. He penetrated to the confine 

Koomah, is one of these three Apameas of Siberia, and plundered Moscow. He had 
built by Seleucus in honour of his first wife, placed on his own head no feww than twenty- 
' Apamea, daughter of Artabazus. It is situat- seven crowns ; and was about to essay the con- 
;^d at the point of a triangle, formed by the quest of China with an army of 200,000. 
confluence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, In the beginning of the seventeenth centnryt 
and although now dwindled into a petty town, during the reign of Shah Abbas the Gres $ 

it was formerly a place of consequence. Koor- the English first establidied commercial settle* 
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ments in Persia. Two enterprizing English- 
men, Sir Anthony Sherely and his brother, 
with a few followera, had made their way to 
the court of Peraia, where they met with a 
distinguished reception. Sir Anthony returned 
as envoy from Shah Abbas to establish an 
alliance with the Christian monarchs of Europe 
for the destruction of the Turks and with a 
grant. Permitting all Christian mcrch«ants to 
trade freely with Persia. Under the patronage 
of Sliah Abbas, the English, the French, and 
the Dutch had established lactories at Gomb- 
roon, to which place the Persian monarch after- 
wards gave the name of Bunder Abbas or the 
Port of Abbas, by which it is now known. Shah 
Abbas, however, had less toleration for the Por- 
tuguese, who, in 1507, under Albuquerque, had 
conquered and occupied the island of ilormiiz, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gnlf, not far from 
Gombroon, and he resolved on their expulsion, 
lie was joined in this cmterprisc by the Eng- 
lish, then at war with Portugal, with whom 
in 1622 he entered into an engagement grant- 
ing them half the plunder of tlic island and 
half the future customs of Gombroon and Hor- 
muz. The Portuguese were driven out, hut 
the promises of the king of Persia to the English 
were not kept. The factory at Gombiwn was 
maintained through many losses and disasters 
till 1761, when it was withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the oppressions of the provincial 
Governor of Lar. Tlie death of Shah Abbas 
in 1628 was followed by the rapid fall of the 
Siilfavcan dynasty. Four weak princes of that 
house successively ascended the throne of Per- 
sia. During their reign the Turks severed from 
the Persian empire some of the best of the 
western provinces, the Arab ruler of Muscat 
possessed himself of the islands in the Persian 
gulf, the AITghans of the Abdali tribe made 
themselves independent in TTerat and the Ghil- 
zies in Candahar; and in 1722, within a cen- 
tury after the death of Shah Abbas, Isf)ahan 
was besieged by Mahmud of Candahar, to 
whom Shah ITossein formally resigned his 
crown. The AfTghan dynasty was short-lived. 
Mahmud died insane in 1725. His cousin and 
only successor Ashraf was slain in 1730 while 
fleeing in the desert before his conqueror 
N^ir Kooli Khan, the warrior Nadir Shah. 
After the abdication of Shah Hossein, his son 
Tamasp had assumed the name and state of 
hing, and was unceasing in his feeble efforts to 
recover the crown. Shah Tamasp was per- 
ujitted to enjoy his nominal sovereignty only 
two years, when he was dethroned t)y Nadir 
Kooli, who, with affected reluctance, accepted 
the crown. Little had remained of Persia in 
Ihe feeble grasp of Shah Tamasp, when, in the 
year 1726, Nadir Shah, after a life of vicissi- 
tudes, found himself at the head of a band of 
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robbers in Khorassan, at the age of al>out thirty- 
five. The genius of this man alone quickly 
changed the aspect of affairs, and Persia, from 
being trodden under foot by all, became, during 
his lifetime, a formidable empire, and enjoyed 
once again the glory, such as it is, of being a 
conquering nation. Tlic first exploit of Nadir 
Shall was tjie conquest of Meshed, and the 
rescue of all Eastern T’ersia from the Afiglmns ; , 
the next was his victory at Hamadan over the 
Turks, and their expulsion Jrom Azerbijan and 
the other western provinces of Persia. AVhile 
he was besieging Erivan he received the news 
that the Afighans had again invaded Persia ; so 
he turned round, beat, them, and took Herat 
and Fcrrah. He forced the Russians to aban- 
don, by treaty, all conquests on the Caspian 
Sea, preparatory to his attack on Turkey, and 
then dethroned his imbecile sovereign Shah 
'J'ainasp, wdioin he had first taken the paiiifi 
thoroughly to discredit. He failed in an attack 
on Bagdad, but was successful in Georgia* and 
Armenia, taking the cities of Gcngah, Tifiis, 
Kars and Erivan, the former possessions of 
Persia in those parts. After his seizure of the 
throne, he subdued the Baklitiyari and put 
Teheran in safety ; he then marched 80,000 
men and took Candahar and Cabnl ; sending - 
kind and flattering letters to the Tatar chiefs 
beyond tlic Oxus, whose country he did not 
want, telling tlicrn that he would never invade 
the rightful iiilicritance of the descendants of ' 
Gengis Khan and the high Turcoman families. 
He thus secured his rear, and affecting indig- 
nation and necessity, advanced to the attack of 
India, because the emperor of Delhi had not 
answered his letter requiring the reddition of 
certain Alfghan chiefs. In a rapid and suc- 
cessful march he passed through Lahore, beat 
the emperor Mahomed Shah, and entered 
Delhi in 1739. The inhabitants were respect- 
ed till on a report of his death, they rose upon 
his troops. He then at last gave orders for a 
general massacre. While it raged, Nadir sat 
alone and gloomy in a mosque, were Mahomed 
Shah found him, and entreated him to spare 
his people. The emperor of India should never 
sue in vain, replied Nadir, wlio gave orders for 
the carnage to cease ; so great was his disci- 
pline and power over his troops that he was 
immediately obeycHl. After restoring the em- 
peror to his tlirouo, he returned to Persia, con- 
quering on the way Scind, Balkli, Bokhara 
and Khaurism or Khiva. Meshed was his new 
capital, whence he made expeditions against 
the Lesghins and Turks : becoming gloomy and 
cruel during the last six years of his life, he 
was murdered in 1747. Under Nadir Shah, the 
Persian empire had recovered for a time its for- 
mer glory. lie not only recovered the provinces 
conquered by the Turks and the Russians, but 
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^.Veduced Sind, Candahar, Cabnl, Balkh, and the Russians to advice on H^rat^ tlie, key of 
! yfhole.counti^^ between the Oxus and the Cas- Affglianistan, but, two expeditions were u^ucr 
plan sea, carried bis arms to Delhi, which he cesslul. His sou Mahomed Shah, who was 
gave up to plunder and massacre, and compel- i ever a friend of Russia and an enemy to British 
Jed the emperor of Delhi to cede to him all his interests, revived the project, and with a larcc 
possessions west of the Indus^ Within a few | force laid siege to Herat, on 23rd Novcinher 
years after his murder in 1747, the mighty ; 1837. To force the Shah to renounce his 
empire which he had re-crcatcd wiis disrncm- ! ambitious projects, a demonstration was made 
bered. Ahmed Khan, Abdali, proclaimed him- ! in the Persian gidf by the occupation of the 
self king of the Aifghana, lot^k Candahar and I island of Kharack. I'his induced him to with- 
Ilerat and laid the foundation of an empire j draw from Herat after a siege of ten montlia 
which he extended by conquests moi'e brilliant i during which all his efforts had been frustrated 
than those of Nadir Shah. The province of Kho- hy the energy and ability of Lieutenant Eldred 
rassan was all tliat was left to Shah Rokh, the Pottinger, an oflScer of the Bombay Artillery, 
blinded grandson of Nadir Slialu This was Mahomed Shah died in August 1848 and was 
guaranteed in his independent possession by succeeded by his eldest son Naseer^d-deen. 
Ahmed Khan, hut was soon broken up into a On the doatli of Yar Mahomed Khan his sues 
mimber of indei)C*ndent principalities. The cessor feeling liimsclf insecure in power, and 
Bouthern and western j>rovincc3 of Lar, Pars, Ixdng threatened by the Ameer of Cabul and 
Irak, Azerhijan and Mazenderan were sub- by Kohun-dil Khan from Candahar, Syud Ma- 
duod by l^arcm Khan of the tribe of Zend, homed Khan made overtures to Persia, and 
and^a prince of the Suffixvcan liouse named a force was despatched by the Shah nomin- 
Shah Ismael, a son of the sister of Shah llos- ally to reduce the Turkomans, but in reality 
sein, was set up as a king. But he was a mere to occupy Herat. A force was sent in Dccera- 
puppetand was soon cast into prison, and Karcm her 18o5, in violation of the agreement which 
Khan I'ulcd alone. He was a just ruler. In had been made hy the Persian government. 
1763 he granted to the British a firman for a Mahomed Yusoof was taken prisoner, and Herat 
factory at Basliirc and for the trade of the was captured on 20th October 1850. The 
Persian rule. Karcm Khan died in 1779 quarrel could not be adj usted, and a force was 
after a vigorous rule of twenty-six years. Ilis sent froih Bombay to occuj)y Kharack, and on 
deatli wius the signal for Ji-esli revolutions the 1st November 1800 w’ar was declared., 
mai'kcd by the most atrocious cruelties, in the After a brief successful campaign under 8ir 
course of which the four surviving sons of James On tram, a treaty of peace, concluded 3rd 
Karcm Khan were savagely mutilated. 'Jliis February 1857, was signed at Paris on the 1th 
state of things ended in 1795 in the elevation March 1857. In this the previous treaty was 
to the throne of Persia of Aga Mahmud Khan adhered to for the abolition of slavery in the 
of the Kajar tribe, the founder of the pre.scnt Persian gulf. In JS61 an attempt made to 
dynasty. In 1788, during the brief rule of arrange fm* a telcgva pi i line through Persia to 
Jafflr Khan, nephew of Kareiu Khan, and the Bunder Abbass, failed, but iu 1803, the king 
last representative but one of the Zend family, resolved in constructing a line from Khanakia 
the British who, during the revolution, had on the Turkish Ironticr, through Tclicran, Ispa- 
. been subjected to many opj)rcssivc exactions, ban and Shiraz to meet the British line at 
obtained through the chief of their factory Bushire. 

at BuBSora another firman for unrralrictccl The entire town population of Persia docs 
trade in the Pci-aian dominions. From the exceed, if it equals eijrht millions of souls, 
suecesa which had attended the invasion of The country is very thinly 'peopled ; and a great 
India by Nadir Shah and Ahrncd Shall, Abdali, proportion of it being a barren desert is desti- 
it waa believed that the plains of India were tutc of inhabitants. The entire annual revenue 
oxpraed to be pcriodicidly ravaged by jiny amounts to about three millions of tomans, not 

ambitious ruler in Aftghauistan. In l/9(>, tpiitc a million and half sterling. Persia rcsem- 
Zeman Shah, grandson of Ahmed Shah, Abdali, the highlands of Scotland, in being divided 
advanced^ to Lahore with the professed purpose among tribes, the chiefs of which command 
of restoring the house of limour from the great respect. Persia is a thoroughly aristo- 
domination of the Mahrattas, and after some cratic country, where high birth and polished 
years in 1801, Captain Malcolm wras sent on manners are much considered. In this point 
an embassy to Persia. The rc-conquest ©f u differs much from Turkey and even Russia, 
Afl^hanistan was always a favorite dream of ■^vhero the feeling is thoroughly democratic, that 
the Kajar dynasty, who conceived that their fg ^ Turks and Russians cannot feel or 
rights of sovereignty over that country were as understand why, because the father has been 
complete as in the days of the Suffavean kings, distinguished, the son should be respected. 
in 1828 Futtch Ali Shah waa induced by the haps one-third of the inhabitants of Iran are 
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nomafic, and this section, by its habits, as well 
as mwe of life, constitutes a race separate from 
the other or fixed portion, which consists of 
Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, Jews and 
parsees. The region intervening between the 
Kuphrates and the Indus is thinly peopled. It 
is occupied by races, tlio bulk of whom arc no- 
niatle and of varied origin bounded by the race 
on the north, known to Europe as Allglians, by 
the Brahui mountaineers and the Balooch races 
of Baluchistan, and races on the sea coast whose 
origin is unknown. Macdonald Kinneir (6Vm/. 
il/e'ju. }>• 44) (piestions whctlier the inliabitanls 
would amount to imwc than eighteen or twenty 
millions even including the lliyat races, who 
probably exceed the number of tlu^sc wdio reside 
in tow'iis. The word lliyat is derived from Eel, 
a Turkish or Tartar word, signifying tribe; 
t 4 ) which “ aut,’’ an Arabic termination of the 
plural, is added ; a combination not tnicom- 
mon. The lliyat tribes in Persia, are of Tarhir 
and 'rnreoman descent ; an(i of tril)es from the 
Bakliliara mountains, >vlio are a race totally 
distinct from the northern liordes, and, proba- 
bly, something more indigenous to the soil, 
tlmn any of the oilier wiuiderers ; but all lead 
the same manner of life, and . bear the com- 
mon name of lliyat tlicir pastoral habits little 
distinguishing them from the Ihidonin Arab, 
or the noinado Tartar on tlio banks of the 
Tedzen. The subjects of the T^ersinn empire 
llicrefore consist of two large distinct classes: 
the stationary iiihabilaiils of towms and cities ; 
and the wandering dwellers in tents and tein- 
jiorary villages, ^fhey comprise a very large 
portion of the population of the country, though 
tlicir actual numbers are not wxll knowai. 
They are malioniedaiis of the Sunni sect and 
licrdsmen. Many of the best families in Persia 
arc of lliyat origin. The present royal family 
is of the Ka,iar tribe, a Turkish Eel, which came 
into Persia with Timur. In winter, the lliyat 
either inhabit temporary huts, or follow tlie sun 
into warmer districts ; tlic empnre of Persia 
being suificieiitly extended to yield a temperate 
climate somewhere, in almost till seasons. They 
change their places of encampment with the 
season and climate, going in tlie summer to the 
^ eilauk or quarters where pasturage and water 
are to he found in abundance ; and when the 
cold of winter sets in, adjonriiing to the Kish- 
lauk or warmer region, in wliicdi their fiocks 
and herds, as well as themselves are better 
sheltered. Their summer abodes consist of 
^arge black tents, made of woven horse-hair, 
the sides being matting, or dried rushes. They 
are usually pitched in a quadrangular form on 
the banka of their hereditary rivci-s, and under 
the brow of the mountains which hail shadow- 
their forefathers for unknown generations. 
Ueiice, though they wander, it. is yet wdthin 
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bounds. Tliey have a country, and only change 
their place in it. The noniacfe tribes of Arabia 
and of Tartary bear the same character ; pos- 
sessing an extended inheritance, though it bd ' 
only a desert. The lliyat constitute the military 
foi*ce : and their chiefs, to whom the tribes are 
entirely devoted, are the hereditary nobility of 
tlie kingdom of Persia. 'Flioso in the southern * 
provinces, the Bakhtiari, Eielhi, and Mahmo- 
seni, trace their origin to the most remote anti- 
(|uity, and are [n-obahly tlie descendants of the 
warlike hands who inhabited tho same country 
in the days of Alexander. '^I’he Kashgoi arc a 
unmade Turkish tribe of about 120,000 families, 
whose chief is the 11-Kliavi of Ears. 'Fhey and 
the Bakhtiari I'nmi the warm pastures of Ara- 
bi.stan and the head of tlm I’ersiaii gulf, arrive, 
in spring on the grazing of Isfahan. At the ap- 
proach »)f winter, botli tho tribes return to their 
ro.^pcctive Garmsair nr wintering lands. Tho 
entire soutlna-n region of Ears, bordering on the 
Persian gulf, is called tlie Garmsair or “hot- 
region.” It extends from the sea to the lati-r 
tude of Kazeroon, and runs parallel with the . 
Persian gulf, from the hanks of the Tab to tho 
confines of Laristan. Eroni Bushire, eastward, 
as fur as Cangoon, the tract is named the Dush- 
tistan or “ land of jdains.” The Tinigistan, 
commonly [ironoiinced Tnngistoon, or “ narrow 
Jand,’^ is a small tract of land east of Bushire. 
The greater jiortion of the people of the whole 
Garmsair, consists of an independent lawless 
set, many of tlie tribo.s being robbers by pro- 
fession. Each tribe has a separate grazing 
ground for its Hocks : and this land, from long 
and undisputed po.ssession, is considered as" the 
property of tlie difJerent chiefs. In the fine 
season they are continually on the move, in 
searcli of pasturage ; but, in the winter, several 
of the tribes, amongst which may be numbered 
the Karagoosli and Afshar, settle in villages. 

In Dahistan, Asterabad, and the northern parts 
of Khorasan, instead of tents they live in small 
portable wooden houses. TJiey principally 
subsist on the produce of their flocks, and con- 
sequently grow but a very small proportion of 
corn ; they manufacture cloth, as well as several 
other little articles for their own use, and the 
most beautiful Persian and Turkish carpets, so 
much admired in Europe, are the work of the *, 
lliyat. Inured, from tlieir infancy, to arms, to ■ 
danger, and fatigue, and tenacious, at the same, 
time, of the honour of tlicir tribe, they arc at 
once the prop and glory of their country. Each 
tribe is divided into “ tcera” or branches, and 
each tccra has a jDarticular leader, all of whom 
are, however, subservient to the chief. Thes^ 
chiefs are, both from birth and influence, the 
first men in the empire ; they arc always mu- 
tually jealous and hostile; and the king, by 
nicely balancing llie power of the one against 
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& the other, insures his own safety and 
* the peace of his dominions. It is also the 
t custom to detain at court, either the chief him- 
' self or some part of his family, as hostages for 
the fidelity of tlie tribe. The Iliyat or “ tribes,’^ 
says Sir John Malcolm, are all soldiers, and 
generally horsemen. The cities furnish no 
soldiei*s to the army except infantry, they are 
defended by a militia, who sometimes take the 
field. In their conduct and morals, the Jliyat 
women arc vasWy superior to those ol’ the towns 
and settlements. They are cliaste and correct 
in their lives, and faithliil to their husbands. 
Persians designate as Tlyats, the whole of those 
tidbes who subsist by their Hocks, and also that 
portion which is employed in tlic pearl fishery. 
The I’lyats do not admit that they belong to 
the old Persian stock, but believe themselves to 
be descended from strangers, who liad been 
attracted by the thirst of conquest, like the 
Saracens from the west, or the lollowers of 
Jengiz Khan, and other adventurers from the 
^ east. The I’lyats settled in Persia at a recent 
period, and have preserved their peculiar habits 
and customs. The funerals of the Bakhtiyari, 
for instance, are attended with dancing and 
other symptoms of rejoicing and if the man 
should have been killed in battle, the rejoicings 
‘ (and this is the case also among the Arabs) arc 
on that account the greater. The I’lyats are 
brought up in ignorance of almost everything, 
except tending their fiocks, weaving tent cloth, 

' occasional cultivation of the grouiul, and mar- 
f tial exercises. The head ol‘ each tribe is its 
leader in war, or in the predatory excursions ; 
and he practically teaches his hardy lollowers 
to despise the peaceable occupations of the cul- 
tivators, who, when not snlliciently protected, 
are frequently plundered of their corn aiul 
. cattle. The Plyat chiefs and their families are 
the only permanent aristocracy of Persia, in 
which kingdom they occupy a position nearly 
resembling that of the old leudal chieftains in 
Europe^; and at times they liave been raised by 
their personal talent, aide<i by fortuitous circum- 
Btanccs, to the throne itself. Fatteli Ali Shah, 
was an' instance of this sudden elevation. The 
Plyat communities usually consist of twenty or 
thirty families. They make carpets and tents, 
#and have all things within themselves except 
clothes, copper utensils, pack-saddles and per- 
sonal ornaments for tlicir dress, and these 
. they obtain from the Persians. Being entire- 
ly * a pastoral people, tlicir property is cal- 
culated by the number of animals (more par- 
ticularly sheep) which they possess. These 
constitute the ordinary medium of traffic, and 
they are sheared twice in each year. Al- 
lowing one-fourth for the usual exaggerations 
to the cast, there would still be about 600,000 
> ; families, which, at an average of' four and 
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a half Iversons to each, would give 2,700 000 

I’lyats. ’ 

^ After Pei-sia was overrun by the mahome- 
dans from Arabia and Tartary, most of the 
people seem to have become madiomedans, and 
little is known of tlie history of the fire- 
worshijipers in the years preceding the arri- 
val of a small remnant of them on the 
coast of Guzerat. On their being presented to 
the liindoo ruler of that country they avowed 
their reverence of the cow and its products. 
This doubtless was done with the object of 
conciliating the people amongst whom they had 
arrived, and it is perhaps the sole concession 
whicli during the succeeding three hundred 
years tliey have openly made to the religions 
around them. They are a well educated peo- 
ple and many of their women also have been 
educated. In their liabits, they have nothing 
in connnon with hindoos, and they retain to- 
wards mahomedans a dislike, to call it by no 
strange tc?rivi, which has been handed down 
from the time tliat they were driven forth, a 
small band of pilgrims, from their native land. 
They have largely engaged in commerce and 
trade, and cling to the British and their cus- 
toms, their dislike of the mahomedans and the 
absence of all sympatliy on their part with 
hindoo habits, encouraging their Anglican in- 
clinations. 

Bokliara has a considerable number of 
Persians especially Persian captives, who are 
brought in small parties. The greater majority, 
however, of this people were transplanted from 
Merv, in the reign of Amir Seyid, when that 
city fell under his sway. Witli a view of 
weakening it, and thereby ensure his own safe- 
ty, he ordered 40,000 families to be transport- 
ed from Merv to the neighbourhood of Samar- 
kand. It is from them the Persians of Bokhara 
chiefly descend. The Persian population are 
easily distinguislied by the regularity of tlicir 
features, and their bushy black liair. They 
profess outwardly tlie Sunni faith, though in 
their hearts they remain Shia, cordially hating, 
therefore, the Bokharians. 

The Persians of Cahul amount to 12,000 
families ; they reside in a separate quarter of 
the city, which keeps up an esprit de corps 
among them ; it also gives them a knowledge 
of their power which may prove salutary of' 
prejudicial to the factions that divide the 
country according to circumstances. Besides 
the Taiijiks, who are the original inhabitants 
of the country, the tribes descended from Ae 
Indian stock, and Kuzzilbash sprung from the 
Tartar conquerors of Persia, Biere are other 
nations found in small portions in the county 
inhabited by the Affghans. It would excite 
great surprise to find a colony of PrenA o 
Spaniards settled in a town or country in Greaj 
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Britain, and remaining distinct from ,the peo- party, was thus taken up from the ground, but 
pie of the country, after the lapse of several the timely use of a rifle recovered it. The 
centuries, but this is by no tneans an uncom- ancient Persians held that veracity is the mark 
nion tiling in Asia. The wandering habits of of piety. The modern Persians are regarded 
a rrreat part of the jxipulation familiarizes the as skilful in dissimulation. Among themselves, 
vbole to the idea of migration. It is also fre- with their equals, the Peraians of the higher 
fluently the policy of the Asiatic. The most classes who are settled in towns are affable and 
numerous ot this class are the Arabs, who polite ; to their superiors, servile and obsequi- 
liave j)robably emigrated from Persian Khoras- oiis ; and towards their inferioi-s, haughty and 
san. Many Arab tribes are still to be found domineering. All ranks are ecpially avarici- 
in great numbers and power in that country, ous, sordid and dishonest, when they have an 
wliere they liave probably been settled since opportunity of being so ; nor do they care for 
the first period of the mahomedan conquest, or detection when they have once reaped tlie 
at least since- the time when the Arab dynasty benefit of their superior genius, as they term 
of Saniaunee ruled in llokhara. The number it, one disagreeable feature in Persian society, 
in Affghaiiislan may be al)out two thousand lieing their utter disregard of the truth. With ' 
tamilies, some of whom form part of the garri- a very few exceptions, they are all alike in 
sou of Balia llisaaur at Cabul, and the rest re- dissimulation. Notwithstanding their rapacity . 
side at Jollalahad, between Cabul and Pesha- and eager pursuit after money, they are by 
wur. 'riiese last are under a chief of their no means niggardly, as far as their own per- 
own, who is of such eonsideratioii, that the sonal gratilication is concerned. A Persian 
daughter of one of his ancestors was the wife loves to make a show with his wealth, however 
of Ahmed Shah, and the mother of Tynioor. nefariously acquired ; and generally spends his 
They have lost their original language, but they money freely in pomp, ostciiation, and profli- 
fitill live in one society, and are all settled and gacy. To the Persian have been attributed many 
engaged in tilLage. of the worst qualities of human nature and his 

The bravery of the Persian soldiery has been thoughtless extravagance is of itself a root from 
shown in the attacks on Herat, and at the which many evil branches cannot fail U) spring, 
storming of Bast, us well as on otlier occasions, notorious for a total disregard of truth, 

tliey possess the important qualifications (for a "“aud with which ordinary dealings 

country like Persia) of cheerfully accomplLshcd conducted. He is devoid of shame in 
long and difficult marches, even when scantily priv^J-fc bfe, and m insensible to disgrace in 
supplied with necessaries. The Persian like the Public; and, provided he can escape punish- 
iiuxlern Kurd and Turkoman, is almost always tlie most dislionest artifices^ arc viewed 

iiioiiiited ; and liavinfj been trained from his legitimate means of accomplishing his enck. , 
infancy, he is one of the most expert horsemen superstitious as well as hypocritical in 

in the world. Tic is, in fact, quite unrivalled religious matters, faithless in friendship, suh- 
in hLs skilful management of the animal when ject to strong prcyudices, and of,a revengeful 
ascending the steep sides of rocky mountains, disinwition. His minor iaults arc garrulity and 
which by most persons would be considered » of vain display, to which last even per- 
altogether inaccessible for a horseman. The sonal comforts and cleanliness are too often 
Bakhtiyari and other tribes, maintaining a kind sacrificed, ho is remarked for a dogmatical and 
ofhalf independence in the mountains, arc also egotistical bearing, and a haughty demeanour 
very expert riders; but every Persian, man towards inferiors, with as usual in such disposi- 
and boy, is a finished horseman, and particu- tl>o utmost servility towards those above 

larly skilful in loaiiing and firing from the back Mm. This dark picture is not, however, with- 
of the animals. Like his Parthian ancestors, out brighter spots. Owing to his politeness 
he can turn round when pursued, and fire his towards strangers, and an apparently hospitable 
long gun directly to the rear, lie then gallops disposition, the fimt meeting with a Persian 
off at full speed, hanging down from his saddle ’wually makes a favourable impression, though 
on the off side in such a way that the greater the offer of his house means no more than the 
Pwt of his body is covered by the horse. It is Siianish compliment in like cases ; and, it may 
not an uncommon tiling to see a Persian, he the phrase, “it is yours,” or “ it is at youir 
whilst going at a brisk pace, stoop down, take a command,” may be easily traced back from 
sheep, or even a much smaller object from tlie Spai" ‘"to Barbary, and from thence into Ara- 
Pound, and carry it off with unrelaxed speed, hia. He is, moreover, quick-sighted, sociable. 
The sUng is just of sufficient length to aUow of witty and affable, buoyant in spirits, well ao- 
supporting the piece over ftie left wrist, quainted with the forms of jicliteness, and, to 
whilsf the hand grasps the muzzle, so as to a certain extent inquisitive m matters of science 
facilitate the loading. On one occasion, a * 

wwling-jnece, belonging to Lieutenant Lynch’s Persians consider the number “ thirteen” so 
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iiQluckyy that ia general, tliey< will not even 
name it. Wlicn they have occasion to allude 
to this number instead of mentioning sezdeh 
(tliirteen), they say ziyad (much more) or liech 
(nothing.) The Arab, the Persian, the Alf- 
ghan and Sikh when speaking of the people of 
India, only call them “ black rriCMi,” and even 
in India the mahomedan descendents of the 
Arab, Persian, Moghul and Alfghan conquerors, 
use the same expressive designation, “ Kala 
Admi,” literally black man, being ever in their 
mouths. And hiudoos tlieinsclves, in their va- 
rious tongues, likewise so distinguish themselves 
from all the fair foreigners. 

The offering Irom an inferior is called pesh- 
kash. A gift or recompense Irom a prince or 
superior is called inam, or klielaat, also bakh- 
shish, a Persian word much used in this sense 
by the Turks. 

The dress of Persian women consists of a pair 
of immensely wide trowsers, like a couple of 
petticoats tacked together, made of silk, or cot- 
ton, and fastening round the middle by a run- 
ning string — a very short chemise of gauze, 
reaching only to the waist — a koortiiee or jacket 
reaching to the hips having open sleeves, which 
may be buttoned close if required — an arack- 
cheen or small skull-cap upon the head, and 
sometimes a charkud or handkerchief thrown 
over the head and descending on the shoulders 
and back. In full dress a inahomcdaii lady 
wears the peshwaz or Persian robe, in which 
dancing women usually perform. It has long 
tight sleeves, a tight body croHsc<l in front, and 
a very voluminous muslin skirt, the most fa- 
shionable amplitude being about forty, or even 
sixty yards in circumference. This garment is 
often trimmed in a costly manner with gold or 
silver lace, and is only worn as a bridal dress 
or at domestic festivals. The Persian ladies 
regard the bath, sis the place of their greatest 
amusement. They make appointments to meet 
there ; ai\d often pass seven or eight liours 
together in the carpeted saloon, telling stories, 
relating anecdotes, sharing their kaliouns. and 
completing their beautiful forms into all the 
fhneied perfections of the east ; dyeing their 
hair and eye-brows, and curiously staining their 
^r bodies with a variety of fanttistic dpviccs, 
not unfrequcntly with the figures of trees, birds 
and beasts, sun, moon, and stars. This s<»rt of 
pencil- work spreads over the bosom, and con- 
tinues down as low as the navel, round which 
some radiated figure is generally painted. 

The usual riding costume of a Persian gen- 
tleman, consists of a black lambskin cap, 
pinched into a conical shape, which is worn 
alike by princo and peasant. The material is 
bx^ught from the counti*y about the Oxus, and 
varies much in quality and value. An open 
shawl surcoat, lined with fur, reaches about 


half way down the thigh, the sleeves are mf 
off a little below the elbow. These surcoats 
seldom cost less than 251, often much more 
Under this a light gown is worn, reaching 
nearly to the ancle, and open on the sides 
for about a foot from the bottom. These 
gowns, likewise an universal dress, have slitj 
left open under the arms and inside tlie elbows. 
A shawl is tied round the waist, and supports 
a long dagger with a handle of ivory or botie, 
sometimes ornamented with jewels. In cities* 
the surcoat is usually laid aside, and in winter 
a cloak of cloth is substitiiied. On horseback 
a j)air of roomy IJcssian boots, of black or rod 
leather, are drawn over the voluminous “ slial- 
nar’* or “ Cossack” trowsers. 

Tlie ciistoiu of approaching superiors with 
presents has been tl»e habit of tlie countries of 
Asia from the most ancient ages. It is iiideeil 
the fee whicli barbarous despotism exacts Irom 
petty riders and governors under their autho- 
rity. The natives of Persia do not recline on 
cushions in the luxurious manner of the 'furks, 
but sit in an erect posture <^ii a thick felt, called 
a nuinud. They have seldom or ever fires in 
their .apartments, even in the coldest season ; 
and, in order to he warm, iohl themselves in a 
fur pelisse, or a barounee, which is a handsome 
robe of crimson clotli, lined Avith shawls or 
A'clvct. Jdke other oriental nations, they rise 
Avitli the sun ; and having drcsseil and said 
their prayers, take a cup of coffee, or perhaps 
some fruit. 


The natives of Persia arc enthusiastically de- 
voted to poetry: the nusaiicst artisan of the prin- 
cipal cities of that kingdom can read or repeat 
some of the finest passages from their most ad- 
mired writers, and even the rude and unlettered 
soldier leaves lus tent, to listen witli rapture to 
the strain of the minstrel Avho sings a mystic 
song of divine love, or recites the tale of a bat- 
tle of his forefathers. The very essence of 
Soffeeism is poetry. The folIoAving is a list ol 
poets in their true or their takalloos names 
Avho have written in the Persian language. 

iKaliqSabziraroz, 

liiimi. 

Sadi. 

SiidiqMaol. 

Saeb. [d»n 

Shall Sliarf-ud- 
Shams-ul-Ilnq. 
|Sliaiii.s-i-Tabri/.. 
Sharf. 

.Sharf Ali. 

Svmi A/.imn»l-yiii 
Syed Sabir Ali. 
Sved Ali. 
iWafa. 

Wakif. 

Wazir. 

Zahid. 


Agiill 

Arssilun. 

Asafi. 

Asliraf. 

A /.ad. 

A/.im-ud-din. 

llo-dil. 

Karq. 

Fakliri. 

(iholaiu Sarwar. 
Uatl/.. 

Hiissam. 

Ilusu. 

Jalal-ud-din. 
Jamal-ud-din Ab- 
duT Ha7./.aq. 

Jami. 

Kama. 

Kamal-ud’din. 


Ha/.im wala. 

Khakani. 

Khaliq. 

Kliosru. 

Mo ha ram 

M almiiidC rha/.nav 3 1{ 

Mahomed Taki 

Sail bar. if 
Mahomed Toghari.n 
Mir li aq. 

Mir Mashtaq. 

Mir Murad Ali 

Khan, i 

Mirza IlussainWa- 
zir Wafa. ^ 

Mirza Katil. 

Naspali. 

Nazi in. 

...... ^Ni/mut. . . 

Many of the tales and stories current thi*ougn- 
out Central Eui*opc, came to it througli iln^ 
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FRE^ Persia: 

Persian. Professor Max Muller in a Iccture^on being kicked by one of the mares. The &tber 
the “Migration of Fables traced the history would call out to his wife, “ Take the baby ! 
of some familiar examples of this class of lite- Take the baby V* but she, intent on household^ 
ratnre, until their source was lost in the mists cares, would neglect the call. Then her en^ 
of Indian antiquity. The familiar adage, “Count raged husband would spring up and give her a 
not your chickens before they are liatched,’’ violent kick, and the brahmin kicked out SO 
many would refer to Lafontaine, and to his vigorously that he kicked his pot and bi'oke it, 
milkmaid, Perrette. But about the year doO of and the rice ran out and made him white all 
tlic Christian ora, it was told to Kliosru Nushir- over, so that people said of those who formed 
van, king of Persia, that there existed in India foolish plans that they should be made white, 
bcKjks of great worth and wisdom, capable of like tlie father of Somo Sala. This fable in its* 
instructing mankind in matters important to course towards modern times, lias undergone 
their welfare. The king desired that his own modifications. In one of tliesc the dreamer 
subjects should share in the benefits to be oh- was a holy man who had collected butter and 
tained from those books, and he instructed his honey, and the immediate cause of the final 
vizier to employ a proper pc?rson to obtain and catastrophe, the breakage of the jar, so that 
translate tliem. The lloj'al physician, Bar- the butter and honey ran down upon his beard, 
ziiyeh, was selected for the work and succeeded was the flourish given to his stick as an expres- 
iii accomplishing it. Barzuyeh refused all sion of his determination to chastise the son 
reward beyond a dress of liouour, but stipulated who was to crown his prosperity, if that son 
that a notice of bis own life and opinions, pro- proved a negligent or backward student, and 
hahly written by himself, should be appended iailcd to profit by the masters that would be 
to the work. Of tliis notice Professor Max obtained for him. Tlie version of Abdallah 
Muller said that it w'as a Itoliglo Medici of the ibn al-Mokatfa was itself translated into Greek 
sixthcentury, and that it exhibited the thoughts by Symon Seth, and from bis Greek into Ita- 
of a man who turned away from formalities in lian and liatin. It was also translated, directly 
mrch of truth, and who, like many such or indirectly, into llohrew, Latin, German, 
Keekers before and since, found his best refuge Spanish, French and English, but the version 
from the uncertainties ol* hie in his endeavours from which Lafontaine appears to have taken 
t<.) alleviate the suitbrings of his follow men. some of his storicjs came through two successive 
Aiiu)ng the Indian writings thus translated was Persian translations, of which the second, a 
a collection of fables known as the Panclia modernized one, wJis Jong a llaileybury text- 
Tanlia, or five books ; and tlicy wore rendered book, and which appeared in French as the 
into Pehlevi, the ancient language of Pei*sia. fables of the Indian sage Bed-pai or I’ilpay. 
Tlio original version by Barziiych is lost, but Lafontaine did not obtain I:^crctto from this 
between tlie years 754 and 775 it was translat- source, as the original fable was not included 
ed from Pehlevi into Arabic by Abdallah ibn in tlie collection. Sergius, a Cliristian, held a 
Almo kafi’a, who held high office at the Court position of trust under Al-AIansuy, and his son, 
ol Almansur, khalif of Bagdad, the cryitcmpo- under the name of Joliannes Damascenus, be- 
rary of Justinian. Tliis second rendering of came a famous theologian and controversial 
tlie Piincha Tantra lias been preserved, and an writer. Among other works, he wrote a trea- 
cditioii of it was publislicd by de Sacy in 1810. tisc on Christian morals, in the form of a kind 
It contains among otlicr fables the story of a of redigious novel, the history of Balaam and 
bruhmin, who collected rice by begging, and Josaphat. TJic latter was a young Prince, of 
l>ut the surplus into a pot, which lie suspended whom it had been predicted that he would em- 
over his coucli. It occurred to him tliat there brace Christianity, and become a devotee. Hia 
inight be a famine, in which case he would sell fatlicr endeavoured to seclude him from all 
bis rice for a hundred rupees, and would buy knowledge of human misery or evil, and to 
two goate. The goats would multiply and be- attach him entirely to the pursuit of pleasure, 
come a herd, and he would sell them and buy But at length the. young Prince took three 
cows. The cows would calve, and increase in drives, and saw old age, sickness, and death, 
value, and he would then buy buffaloes and He became a hermit, and had been accepted 
cultivate land. With the produce he would as an actual person by both the eastern and 
buy mares, and would sell their foals for gold, western Churches and was canonized by both, 
^vith which he would buy a fine house. Then In the Greek Church the festival of St. Josa- 
^ ordunin would bring him his daughter in phat is celebrated on the IGth of August ; in 
juarriage, with a rich dowry, and they would the Church of Borne on the 27th of November, 
have a son, who^ should be called Somo Sala, But the son of a great officer at the Court of 
should run to sit upon his father’s knee. Al-Mansur would certainly be acquainted with 
child should so run when his father was the Indian literature tliat Abdallah ibn al-Mpr 
fitting reading, and would be in danger of kaffa had translated from Pehlevi into Arabic ; 
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PBBSI^ r 

' ' history of Josaphat is simply the hiiatory 

; of Buddlia, as given in the sacred books of the 
buddhist religion. It is strange^ indeed, that 
the founder of buddhism, a religion that had 
endured for 2,400 years, that even now num- 
bered 455,000,000 adherents, and that taught 
a morality second only to that of Christianity, 
has received the highest honour that the Church 
of Rome can bestow ; yet no member of that 
Church who reads the life of Buddlia need 
*feel ashamed that this heathen saint had been 
added to the calendar. 

When the Greek historian Procopius wrote, 
(early in the sixth century of our era), the 
Persians appear to have scrupulously abstained 
from ' concealing human bodies by interment, 
leaving them all for dogs, and birds of prey. 

: Agathias, another historian and not many years 

‘ later, says that human bodies were universally 
consigned to birds and beasts by the Persians, 
who deemed it unlawful to conceal the dead, 
either underground, or in a case or cover of 
any description. Yet that sepulchral urns were 
occasionally used among them, is affirmed by 
Mir Yahia, in a passiige which D’llerbclot, 
seems to have amplified, according to his 
French translation ; and of whicli Gaulmin’s 
iBtin version does not perfectly corres|x>nd to 
the original text, at least as it api)ears in 
two copies of the Lubb-ut-Towarikh ; manu- 
scripts not particidarly inaccurate. These hav- 
ing mentioned the sculptures and royal tombs 
in the mountain of Istakhr, inform us that “ the 
graves or sepulchres of those Peraian kings who 
existed before mahomedanism were of three 
kinds; some bodies being deposited in natural 
caves, or dakhmahs contrived in mountains; 
others between rising grounds, in vallies which 
were afterwards filled with such a quantity of 
stones, as to become a general level, (or, 
as one copy expresses it, until they formed a 
pile or heap,) and some having been put into 
urns or jars, were preserved in the ground.” 
This author, merely describes in this passage, 
the different modes of royal sepulture. In the 
present day, unless a death happen to take 
place during the night, the funeral follows im- 
mediately after it. I'he body is washed with 
rose-water; then, being wrapped in a white 
sheet and cotton shroud, it is carried on a bier 
to Ae grave, where the priest, having read 
some passages from the Koran, throws earth on 
the body as it is finally deposited in the ground. 
No coffin is provided, and the corpse is placed 
bn its right side, with its face towards the wast. 
If the deceased be rich, a funeral feast is kept 
for several days after the ceremony, and alms 
are distributed at particular intervals. But 
when a person of rank dies, it is not unusual 
for the king to command the body to be con- 
veyed to Meshid-Ali, or one of the other places 
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of JShiah pilgrimage; followed by his charger 
bearing the arms, clothes, &c., of the deceased 

and also by numerous led horses, with the 
badges, ensigns, and other expensive insignia 
of funeral state. ® 

• The great caravan lines are in five directions. 
The first passes westward from Central Persia 
towards Bagdad,* Mesopotamia, Syria and Asia 
Minor. The second rims northward through 
Erz Rum, and into Europe by the way of 
Constantinople. The third goes also to Europe 
by Tiflis. The fourth runs eastward to Bok- 
hara and China. And finally, a fifth proceeds 
to India by two distinct lines, which unite at 
Herat. One of these routes cornea to this town 
from Irak, and the south-western provinces of 
the kingdom, through Shirak ; and the other 
from the north-west, by Teheran, Niahapur and 
Mashed. Eastward of TTcrat, however, the 
united lines pass through Kandahar, Kabul, 
and Jellalabad, to Attock, from whence it 
branches out to different parts of India. The 
trade through Recht, Balfrot:>sh, and other ports 
on the shores of the Caspian, amounts to 
nearly 400,000 Z. The purchases made by 
Persians with cash at Constantinople during the 
year 1840 and 1841, amounted to 570,000?. 
each. As the port of Abu-Shehr sends to 
India, goods to the value of 400,000?., exclu- 
sive of the trade from Mohammarah ; if to 
fliese be added the cartivan trade to Aleppo 
and Bagdad, there will be an export trade 
amounting to about two millions. Therefore, 
as something like a balance must prevail, the 
commerce of tlic modern provinces can scarcely 
be much short of four millions annually. 

The modern tongue of Persia is derived from 
Zend, as Italian was derived from Latin, but 
the Persians now speak a language which is 
neither Semitic, like Arabic, nor Turanian, 
like Turkish ; it is a branch of tha Indo-Euro- 
pean or Aryan family of speech. A large in- 
fusion of Persian words however found its way 
into Arabic, and through Arabic into Turkish, 
and the result is that at the present moment 
the Turkish language, as spoken by the higher 
ranks at Constantinople, is so entirely over- 
grown with Persian and Arabic words, that 
an uneducated Turk from the country under- 
stands but little of the so-called Osmanli, 
though its grammar is exactly the same as the 
grammar which he uses in his Tartaric 
ance. The Persian language is met with all 
over Affghanistan and British India, the great 
Affghan families speak it, and in India corres- 
pondence of niahomedans is carried on in tha 
tongue: the Affghan people are acquainted with 
it, but they prefer speaking the Pushto, tlm 
language of their nation, which is a 
ancient Persian, Arabic and Hindoostani:* The 
Affghans have a few works in this language, 
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but they read Persian authors by pretererioe, 
nd have through them foribed imperfect ideas 
of ifcography, astronomy, medicine and history ; 
th^HG works, full of fictions and deficien- 
cies, have not materially assisted in developing 
tlieVr fciculties. Ttiroughout British India, the 
written language of the eclucated mahomedan 
is the Persian. The Persian language is spoken 
ill Erivaii and a great part of Aderjiban, 
Shirvan and Daghestan north of Cauciisus. 
Throughout Persia the inhabitants of towns all 
speak the Persian language. The tribes to the 
west of India, especially those of Kliorassan, 
umlcrstand Persian generally, and their dress, 
arms and habitations, while they retain their 
national peculiarities, approach to those of Per- 
sia. The character of tlie people, however, is 
essentially different from that of the Persians. 
Persia possesses few mines of the precious 
metals ; nearly all the gold and silver in tlie 
country being imported. There arc, however, 
great quantities of copper, lead and iron ; and 
ii' these mines were properly worked, the xu*o- 
fits would be very great. 

Persian weights are : — 

Nokhood a kind of a votch called in India “ Bengal 
gi*am.” 

24 nokhood = 1 miscnil, about onc-sixth of an ounce. 
IK) miscals = 1 vakka, nearly a pound avoirdupois, 
b ;vakkas or 720 iniscals one man of Tabreez. 
In dillorent places varying from 7 to pounds. 

2 Tabreez man 1 kharwar or ass-loud, 725 pounds. 

The exhaustive system of agriculture which 
characterizes Persia, and which, with advan- 
tages hardly equalled, certainly not surpassed, 
by any Oriental country, still keeps her im- 
poverished and consequently warlike along her 
frontier line, and readily accounts for the at- 
tempts of Persia to subjugate the mountainous 
region, interspersed by fertile valleys, which 
forms her eastern boundary, from which arises 
the permanent feeling of irritation that pre- 
vails among the hill tribes all along the N. W. 
of British India. — Omeleifs Travels^ Vol, i, y). 
220 ; Lecture hy Professor Max Muller at the 
Royal Institution^ quoted in London Times ; 
2'reaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol, vii, 
88-91 and'd7-99 ; Ed. Ferrier\s Jo«rn., p. 
39 ; KinneiPs Geographical Memoir^ pp, 44— 
45; Ferrier^s History of the Affghans^ p, 107 ; 
TotXinger^s Travels^ Beloochistan and Sindh^ p, 
212 ; Euphrates and Tigris^ Col. Chesney^ Vol. 
b 38, 236, 241, 242, 247, 248, 249, 252. 
— ShinneFs Overland Joum.^ Vol. ii, p. 70 ; 
^ards View of the Hindoos^ Vol. ii, p. 71 : 
M\lner's Seven Churches of Asia ; Elphinstone^s 
Kingdom of Cahul^ p. 388 ; Burton^s Pilgrimr- 
to Meeca^ Vol. iii, p. 255 ; Be Paw, ^yp^ 
ond China, Vol. ii, Sect, xiii, p. 164 ; Ochley^s 
wractfns, Vol. i, p, 62 ; Porter*s Travels, Vol. i, 
P> 233 ; ljieuJt.»Colonel Stuarfs Journal of a 
K^^idftwe in Northern Persia, p. 186 ; Mai- 
coWs History of Persia, Vol. ii, p. 398. See 
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Cambyses, Hindoo, India, Iran, Jews^ Kab^» 
Kalora, Kajar, Kama, Kandahar, 

Kara-kul^ Karund, Kasr, Kasra-i-shirin^ !Kaz-* 
zilbash, Keifiet, Kelat, Kerman, Kermandbiei^, 
Kesra, Khasas, Khiraj, Kliorassan, Khosroo 
Parviz, Kishni, Koran, Koorna, Koh, Koli-ii 
nokreh. Kohl, Khuzistan or Arabistan, Kudrat^ 
halvassi, Kuhnar, Knllah, Kurdistan, Kurm-^ 
saq, Kutub-minar, Lat, Liir, Mommai, Mongol, 
Nowroz, Parsec, Pir-Panjal, Hama, Rawlinson, 
Sabi, Sakya muni, Samarcand, Sanscrit, Sar- 
had, Scmkic races. Swords, Tajik, Viswamitrti, 
Zingarri. 

PERSIAN. A silken fabric of various 
colours, and exceedingly flimsy in its texture. 
It is chiefly used in lining. — Faulkner. 

PERSIAN BERRIES. Great quantity of 
yellow berries are annually shipped from Con- 
stantinople ; 115 tons were imported into Li- 
verpool in 1 853. The average annual imports 
into the United Kingdom are abetut 160 tons. 
Tliey come from tlie Levant in hair bales 
weighing three and a quarter cwt., or in tierces 
of four to five cwt., and are used by calico 
printers for dyeing a yellow colour. 

PERSIAN Cz\T. Recently, a cat merchant 
in New York sent for a cargo of cats to the 
island of Malta. On the return voyage a vio- 
lent storm sprung up, and an old sailor swore 
that the cats were all devils, and would send 
the schooner and all to Davy Jones’s locker. 
This was enough for the sux>crstitious crew; 
and the cats were immediately demanded of 
the Captain, given up, and drowned. By a 
coincidence, tlie storm abated. The owner of 
the cats sued the owners of the vessel for da- 
mages, laying the value of the cats at 50 dol- 
lars a piece. The long silky-furred Angora 
cats are annually brought to India for sale 
from Affghanistan, with caravans of camels 
even so far as Calcutta. These animals are 
currently known as ‘ Persian cats but as 
Mounstuart Elphinstone remarks, “the long- 
haired variety of cats, called burak, are ex- 
ported in great numbers from Afghanistan, 
but are not numerous in Persia, whence sel- 
dom or never exjiorted.” Again, Lieut. Irwin 
notices that “ they arc bred in Kabul and somo 
parts of Turkistan. By us,” he remarks, “it ie 
very improperly called ‘ Persian for very few 
arc found in Persia and not any exported. The 
Kabulies call this cat baruk or burak, and titiey 
encourage the growth of its long hair by wash* 
ing it with soap and combing it.” 

PERSIAN FLEA POWDER, the Poudie 
misraaque, is sold in Paris, in boxes for des- 
troying immediately, bugs, fleas, ants, 
black beetles, caterpillars and all inaeoi^.: 
“Camomille rouge” the beautiful red 
thrum (P. cameum, formerly chiTsantihem]^ 
coccineum), in England a pretty gard^; 
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flower, is a drea4 enemj tQ the 
lii^uc^ian, Persian, Koordish and Rn^ian fleas. 
It is prepared from the flower heads of the 
plant wUch, when dried and crushed, form 
the famous Persian flea powder. When used 
by being sprinkled in beds, &c., it kills all 
disagreeable and hurtful insects, and a small 
qimntity of the spirit distilled Iroin it, destroys | 
insects in green houses, or can be applied to i 
Vegetable life! in the open air against green fly, 
house fly, &c., without injuring the plants. A 
half tea-spoonful of the powder sprinkled be- 
tween the sheets will eflcctually dispel all fleas, 
bugs and lice, gnats and musquitoes and it is 
ifdd also to destroy maggots which breed in 
wounds, a property whicli the valuable JJeca- 
snuUee gum of India, the gum of the Gardenia 
liicida, and chloroform, also possess. More than 
: twenty villages in the dislrict of Aloxandropol 
are occupied in the cultivation of the red cha- 
inomile, and thirty-five tons of this flea powder 
are manufactured annually for Russian use, in 
Trans-Caucasia alone, being equal to about 

40.000 kilos of powder from 80 millions of 
pounds weight of fresh flowers. The red Py- 
rethrum is now largely cultivated in various 
circles and governments of southern Russia. 
The flower heads lose vastly in weight by dry- 
ing, and to get one pound of dried flow el’s, 

1.000 lbs. of the fresh arc required. It begins 
: to flower in June and lasts more than a month. 

The flowers are plucked in dry weather, and a 
good collector will pluck 30 to 80 lbs. daily. 
They should be dried in the shade and care 
taken to stir them frequently. The Pyrethrum 
powder, seems the same as the well known 
Pireoti of Koordistan, and was gi’eatly used in 
' the barracks and hospitals of Turkey and the 
Crimea, by the British and French officers : it 
accomplishes very effectually the destruction of 
fleas, &c. Mr. H. H. Calvert, considered the 
plant might be a Pulicaria, a Matricaria or 
Anthemis ; but, that the Pireoti is the powder 
of the half ripe flower heads of Pyrethrum car- 
neum, there now seems no doubt. The Pyre- 
thrum cameum, docs not grow in India, but its 
introduction merits favourable consideration, 
liie property it possesses, of dispersing the 
vermin which infest beds and bed-rooms, pro- 
bably depends on the pungent oil it contains ; 
but until its introduction into India, attention 
ni^ht be directed to other species of Pyrethrum 
and to the idlied genus of Chrysanthemum, or 
flower, as likely to contain an oil 
witk properties similar to the flea-bane, Mr. 
iSaeon mentions two species of Pyrethrum, P. 
indieum, and P. sinense, as growing in the 
Tehasseiixn jHrovinces. The odour of the com- 
nibn fever hw, of Britain, P, parthenium, is 
p^tiliarly disagreeable to bees, and these in- 
maj be easily kept at a distance by a 


peraon oanyii^ a hao^imi e| lhe . 

perhaps, also, the «“ akarakaram” oflhdia, tU 
Pyrethrum officinale or common pellitor^mav 
have equal power. ^ 

PERSIAN GULF. Those portions of the 
coasts of the Persian gulf which aie not occu- 
pied by tribes having treaty relations with the 
British government are either under the domi- 
nion of Turkey or Persia. The Turkish suze- 
rainty is acknowledged on the southern shore 
from the Shat-el-Arab to a point nearly opjxisite 
Demam, a small portion nearest the Shat-cl- 
Arab being directly under the pasha of Ihigh- 
dad, and the rest being occupied by Arab 
chiefs, who acknowledge dependence on the 
Turkish government. The northern shore 
nearest the Sbat-el-Arab is held by Arab cliietij 
owing allegiance to Persia, and the coast east- 
ward to a point, nearly opposite to the western 
exti’emity of the island of Kishm is governed 
directly by officers of the shah of Persia. The 
western shore extends nearly 1,495 miles, viz., 
from the estuary of the Euphrates to the 
entrance at Ras-el-TIacld, in which space arc 
the bold headlands of Ras Matrah near Mas- 
kat, and Ras Musscndoin, or the Capo of tlio 
Mill, which forms one side of the entrance, 
and is only 28 miles from the opposite coast of 
Kirman. Here this rocky coast changes its 
direction, running south-westward to Abotliub- 
beo, then westward to Ras Macheerceb. It 
now trends northward to Ras Reccan, which 
forms one horn of the deep bay of Bahrein j 
along this it makes a western curve, and then 
trends N. W. to tlic Shat-el-Arab : previously 
forming the three remarkable bays of Abothub-f 
bee, Katif, and Kouweit or Granc. The fii*st 
contains a swarm of hardy boatmen occupied 
alternately in pearl-fishing and piracy; the 
second is remarkable for its pearl-fishery ; and 
the last as a commercial port at the entrance 
of the Euphrates, with a trade up that river, 
and also eastward to Cutch and the adjacent 
coast, the vessels making an annual voyage 
each way. From diflerent places in the Per-» 
sian Gulf, upwards of 1,000 bagalas, varying in 
size from 40 to 300 tons, depart towards the 
close of the favourable monsoon, in order to be 
able to return thither after the change ; they 
bring ivory, aloes, canes for spear-handles, diA* 
gon’s blood, gums, gold dust and timber, which 
are obtained after selling, or more generally 
bartering their cargoes; these last consist of 
coffee, spices, horses, dates, and occasionally 
pearls. The last form, however, a distinct 
branch of trade, and though Jess valuable now 
than formerly, in 1836, it produced more 
than thirty lacs of rupees, or upwafds « 
300,000?., which probably is a fair average^ 
the yearly value. Lieutenant Wellsted says 40 
lacs annually, or about 400, 000?- Bcapecting 
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the object lihet Solomon had in view^ when 
he took poBdeesion of Palmyra, Volney enter- 
tained the belief that he wished to use it as 
an emporium of the East India trade, by 
way of the Persian gulf, and the course of 
the Euphrates. This was about n. c. 1000. 
Most of the ancient traffic with India seems tri 
liave been by way of the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. The Tyrians established depots on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and the course of 
trade being through the land of the Cushdi, tlie 
races in India came to be included under tlic 
ethnological title of Cush, (Gen. x, 0), and hence 
the Persian, Chaldean and Arabic version fre- 
quently render that term by India, Is. xi, 2, xviii, 
1 ; Jer. xiii, 23. By the natives, however, Hin- 
dustan, is a term applied to the whole of that 
ceiitral region of northern India, from the Pun- 
jab on one side to Bengal on the other, and 
from the Himalaya to the southern declivities 
of the Satpura range running across India in 
about the parallel of L. 22 N. Tlie Hebrew 
mime of the upper part of the Red Sea was the 
8c;i of Sedge. After the time of Solomon, 
however, the knowledge of the southern seas 
st'cins to have become defective in the soutli 
of Europe. In a comniunieation to the 
Royal Geographical Society, Cajitain Burton 
gave his reasons lor believing that the Greeks 
hoiTinvcd their Erythreaii Sea from the Arabic 
Si*a of lliinyar, which seems to have been some 
part of India. The Erythrean Sea was a name 
(LHinn vi, lih, cap. xxii and xxiv,) applied to the 
Indian Ocean as well as to the two gulfs, the 
Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, which it forms on 
cadi side of Arabia. Herodotus docs not 
particularly distinguish the Persian Gulf, but 
includes the Arabian Sea and part of the Indian 
Ocean, under the general name of Red or Ery- 
threan Sea. And Pliny styles the Pci*sian Gulf 
“ a bay of the Red Sea.” Greek ami Roman 
authors, however, generally used the term 
“Persian Gulf,” but it appears also among 
them as the Babylonian Sea, and the Erythrean 
Sea, and this has caused a confusion with the 
“lied Sea.” The Persian Gulf, by many is 
described as the “ Green Sea” also in Eastern 
manuscripts as the Sea of Ears or Pars, the Sea 
ol Oman, the Sea of Kirman, Sea of Katis, Sea 
of Basrah ; deriving these and other names 
from the adjoining provinces and from reraark- 
able places on its Arabian and Persian shores. 
There are but *two winds which prevail in the 
Persian Gulf, the north-west and south-east, 
mid when the latter sets in, the whole force of 
*ihe sea is brought to bear directly against the 
mirrent of the Euphrates, and hence an enor- 
mous deposit is effected of the aluvium brought 
^wn by the stream, thus barring up its mouth, 
deposit, constantly on the increase, pro- 
according, to Sir Henry Bawlmson, at 
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the rate of a zmle in the lapse of 
forty years. A great city, of which Imie rMha : 
are to be seen above Mahammerah, waa ah 
island in the time of Sennacherib, named BillalL 
and can be shown to have been still an idand ; 
in the time of Alexander. At the present time 
it is sixty miles from the mouth of the riyeri " 
and a succession of cities can be traced upon 
the desiccated delta below it, along the liveir* 
down to the sea. — AU. TreaJt. Eng. and Sunn^ 
Eng.^ Vol. iv, p. 199 ; Travels in Oman^ Vbl, 
p. 265; Euphrates and Tigris^ Col. Chesneg^ 
Vbl. i, p, 508 ; RennelVs Memoir^ p. xxxiv* 
See India, Ka>8hgoi, Kislim Island, Mamaseni, 
Muskat, Khuzistan or Arabfstan, Pearls, Red 
Sea, Scir Aboneid. 

PERSIAN LILAC, Exo. Mclia azedarach, 
Linn.^ DC. Melia bukayun, Hoyle. 

PERSIAN-TOBACCO, the leaves of Nicoti- 
ana persica which are very iragrant and agree- . 
able for smoking in pipesj hut the tobacco is 
not suited to cigars from the difficulty of mak- 
ing it burn . — SimmoniVs Diet. 

PERSICA SALIGNA, Boyle. 

Bhimi, IIiNU. | Bisohur poach, Anolo-Uzmd. 

PERSIS PROPER, see Ears. 

PERSOONIA.* The Dele, the Embothrium, 
the Hakea, Banksia, and Persoonia, are inter- 
esting plants introduced from tlie Cape and 
New South Wales, the species being chiefly 
confined to the southern hemisphere. They 
are handsome green shrubs, and prized by 
gardeners for the neatness of their appearance 
and beauty. — Biddell. 

PERSULPHURET OE ARSENIC. See 
Arsenic ; Hurtal. 

PERTABGURH DEOLAII, a small princi- . 
pality grown out of Mewar, the ^ajah being 
descended from a junior branch of the Oudey- 
pore house. Erom the time of the establish- 
ment of the Mahratta power in Malwa the rajah 
of Pertabgurli paid tribute to Holkar. Under 
the 4th article of the treaty of Mundisore, the 
British government acquired a right to the 
tribute levied by Holkar in Pcrtabgurh. Rajah 
Dulput Sing succeeded to the state in 1844. 
Dulput Sing was grandson of the chief of Per- 
tabgurh, and had succeeded to the state of 
Doongurpore on the deposition of Juswunt Sing* ” 
by whom he had been adopted. On his success; 
sion to Pertabgurh he relinquished Doongur- 
pore to Oodey Sing, son of the Thakoor of Sab-.y: 
lee. He was guaranteed the right of adoption. ^ y 
The area of the state is 1,460 square mijosj 
the population 150,000 ; the revenue, 
deducting the tribute paid to the BritUi^ : 
government and about two lakhs of rupees 
joyed by feudatories of the state, is in Britas&f 
money about rupees 2,62,400. Na local 
or contingents are maintained at the eiqpeoief- 
of this state. The chief receives, a salute: 
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en guns.^yW’a Rajetsthan,’ Vot. \ifp. 76 ; 
fftcaUt), Ewjcigemmta aad Sunnuds, Vhl. iv, 
;»>. 187-88. 

PURTICA MAN JO, Malay. See Mundri 
puUum. 

PERTSCHATKI GOLIZU, Rtts. Gloves' 
PERU BALSAM. See Balsam of Peru. 
PERWAN a river ivear Solutgiinge in Pur- 
nea. 

l^ERUDA KAUADU, T.\m. Agriculture. 
PERUGU TOTA KURA, or Totakura, Tkl. 
Amaranthua oleraccua, L. — It. iii, G05 — W. 
715— 1371-2. 

PERUl MARAM, Maleal. Ailanthua mala- 
baricus. 

PEROMAL, literally the great personage, 
the moat common name of Vishnu in the Tamil 
country. 

PERUM AL TIRUNAL, a festival celebrated 
in honor of Vishnu and his consort. 

PERU MARUM, Tam. Ailanthus malaba- 
rica. Mal. Ailanthus excclsa. 

PERU MARA, Can. Ailanthus malaba- 
ricus. 

l^ERUMARUNDU, also Taljushrubi, Tam., 
also Kadalewegarn, Mal., Aristolochia indica. 
PERUMPYTUNGAI, M.aleal ? Dolichas 
; tranquebaricus. 

\ PERU NAG AL, Tam. Eugenia jainbolana, 
Lam., Roxh. 

PERUNDA, Tam. Vitis quadrangularis, 

Wall.. W. Sr A., W. Ic., Rheede. 

PERUNDEI CODI and Elley, Tam. Cissus 
quadrangularis, its fruit and leaves. 

. PERUNGYUM, Tam. Asafaitida. 

PERUN POONAK, Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum. 

PERUN SIRAGUM, Tam. Fennel seed 
PaBiiiculum panmori, Nigel la sativa. DC. 

PERUPUMPULLUM,Tam. Calamus vimi- 
nalis. 

. PERU TREE. Myrospermum peruiferum 
PERUVIAN BARK, or Cinchona bark 
hamedy in America, Cascarilla bark. A cele- 
brated medicine obtained from a genus of trees 
(Cinchona), confined to the lofty Cordilleras o] 
the Andes in south America, and well known 
fi>r its febrifuge properties. — Faulkner. 

, PERU VIANISCIIER BALSAM, Ger. Bal 
of Peru. 

PER-WARSTI, Gondi. Sciurus maximuS) 

Sekr., Ell.', Bly. 

: PERUVIANS, see Rama. 

;i ' PESALA-KAIA, Tel. Dolichos tranque- 
vbaticus. * 

PESALU, Tel. Phascolus mungo, Linn. 

- ; ,;PESANG, Plantains, Musa T>ara- 

; disiaca. 

; P Pehoe or Ponghon Islands 

^ opnsipt of 21 inhabited islands, extending fron 
: ,Iat/23® 12' N. to 23® 47' N., and long. 119< 
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10' toMlO® 3,9|' E. No 
rises higher than 300 feet above* the sea, and 
the summits of the islands between Fomosa 
and the mainland are fiat. — Horeh., Colld 
PESCADOS, Sp. 

sci, It. I Pisces, 

Fishes. 

PKSH A Sn, Tam. Whirlwind. 

PESHATT. Numbers of gold-washers arc 
constantly employed near Peshatt on the river 
of Chitral and Kainch. The metal is also 
found in the rivers of Lughman, and in tlic 
river of Cabul, into which they fall, and is 
sometimes collected near Kergah and Char 
Bagh of Lughman, and again near Jellalabad. 
On the joint river of the Kohistan of Kabul 
before it enters the Safi hills, there is a spot 
preserving tlie name of Zar-shii, that is to say 
gold-washing, though now unfrequented, auJ 
it is certain that all, or nearly all the rivers 
flowing Irom the north have auriferous sands, 
as quantities of the metal are procured in the 
Yusalzai districts. It may be worthy of note, 
that the people w’ho search for the gold are not 
of these countries, but of the Panjab ; many 
are natives of Jelam, on the river of that name. 
It is not improbable that the rivers of Kalristan, 
when increased in volume, may ptiss over soils 
enriched with gold and carry down the precious 
particles with them. See Kabul. 

PESHAWAR, a town of 80,000 inhabitants, 
in lat. 34® 9' 30" N. The brothers Schlagent- 
weit say lat. 34® 3' 2" N., and long. 71° 33' 
3" E. Pcshaw'ar lies between the Indus above 
and below Attock, and the Khyber mountains, 
through which leads the Khyber pass ; being 
bounded on the north by Swat, and the 
region lying between it and the Indus, on the 
east, by part of the last mentioned territory 
the Indus and the territory of the Afighans 
holding the Salt or TIala range ; on the south 
by the possessions of the same AfiTghans, and, 
on the west, by the Khyber mountains and the 
Affghan province of Jellalabad. Its climate 
is very hot in summer, the thermometer fre- 
quently reaching 110® or 112* in the shade. 
The heat is, however, occasionally mitigated 
by the breeze from the neighbouring moun- 
tains and as the country, naturally fertile, w 
well-watered by the Indus, the Cabul river, 
the Bara and some other streams of less im- 
portance, and is moreover, well cultivated, it 
is amazingly productive. In annexing all the 
Sikh states, Jummoo excepted, as well as Pesha- 
wur and the Derajat between the river and 
the mountains, the British frontier was advanced 
beyond the Indus, adding thereby, 100,000 
square miles to British territory, with a popula- 
tion of three and a half millions, yielding a 
revenue of about a million sterling, and giving 
promise of containing great mineral wealth. 
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The far-famed and beautiful Peshawur 
valley, in the extreme corner of the empire, 
is encircled on three sides by the Khyber, Mo- 
itinnd, Swat and Khuttuk hills, and is on the 
fourth side open to the Indus. It is watered 
by the Cabul river and its tributaries, the chief 
of which are the Swat river and the Bara. Its 
total area is about 2,400 square miles. It is 
intersected by the great road, througli which 
the invaders of India have always jjassed. 
Pcshawur Proper is divided into two j>ortions, 
one lying on the right bank of the Cabnl river, 
ami adjoining the Khuttuk and Alrecdec lulls, 
which run down to a point at Attock, the other 
a triangular-shaped tract, of whicli the two 
sides are marked out by the Cabul river and 
one of its tributaries tlie Bara, and the base 
by the Khyber hills. This is the most highly 
cultivated spot in the whole valley ; in the 
heart of it, sUinds the city. Tlic inliabitants of 
Pcshawur Proper belong to mixed races of 
no political importance. They arc industrious 
and peaceful, and long acensromed to bear nj^ 
against the oppression ».»f harsh masters and 
fl(*rce neiglibours. Aboiit Pesbawnr, lie the 
Malimndzyc, Dawudzye in llastniiggur, Mo- 
minul, Giiggiani in 1 last nnggur and the Khalil. 

Peshawur — Eusutzye, K haled, IMo- 

niund of the plains. 

Peshawur and Kohat districts . — Khvittuk. 

AdjoinuKj frontier of Pesdmwnr duiricts . — 
Judoon, BunoorwalJ, Swatce, Kancezye, Os- 
iiiaiikhcylee, Upper Momuhd. 

Adjoinimj frontier of J^esdiawur and Kolmt 
dhtrictH. — Alreedec. Tims, Pcshawur and the 
lulls which surround it, arc peopled by various 
Affghan races, as Eusofzyc and Moiiiund in the 
north and west, Khulecl and others in the 
centre, and Afrccdee, Khuttuk and others in 
the south. T'he Eusufzycs claim political im- 
portance. As soldiers, they are not inferior to 
any of the independent tribes. They are the 
most martial of all the British subjects on the 
frontier, and the history of many generations 
attests dieir military exploits. Participators in 
every war that has convidsed the Pcshawur 
valley, and ahvays the recusant subjects of the 
bikbs they literally turned their swords into 
plough-shares and became right good lieges of 
the British. Their customs have been respected, 
the allowances of the chief and their village 
headmen have been confirmed. Though con- 
stantly tampered with by the Swat government 
to rebel, they only once yielded to temptation, 
jnst after annexation in 1849. The Momunds 
sure a large tribe occupying the hilly country 
the north-west border of the Peshawur val- 
*®y, adjoining Bajour and Koonur to the north, 
ftud the district of Ningreliar to the west, the 
southern boundary being formed by the Cabul 
wver. They own allegiance to the ameer of 
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Cabul, from whom their chieft recelye*^ casb 
allowances, and the revenue of certain 4iatrictiB 
in thfe direction of Jellalabad, amounting to 
about Rupees 60,000 per annum. The tribe ; 
numbers 17,000 men, and is divided into sijs; 
clans. Owing to the direct infiucnce exercised 
by the ameer of C;ibul over the Moiliunds, it' 
wras cliicfly through this tribe that he endea- 
voured after the annexation of the Punjab, to’ 
harass the British bonier. Three of the clans 
border on the British districts, tlie Turrukzai, 
Tlaleomzai and Piudiali Moiiiunds, and all three 
were in the enjoyment of certain villages within 
the Pcshawur dislrict, of the eollectivc value 
of Rupees 10,000 |)(*r annum, and lb ns owned 
allegiance to ibe British government and the 
ameer. In *1850 and 1851 their raids and 
robberies were ire(|uent. Lord Clyde pro- 
ceedc^d against thcan in October 1851, but 
scarcely bad bis Ibrce been withdrawn, wdien, 
in A])ril 1852 the tribe determined to make 
another tnimbined effort. They wore attacked 
and completely routed by Sir Colin Campbell, 
and from that day the tribe never appeared 
against us in a body, and left the three clana 
on our border to make their own arrangements. 
The Ilalecmzai at once tendered their submis- 
sion. The Turrukzai Momunds after a few 
years, and being defeated by Ocncral Cotton 
were wholly subdued, and in 18(30, the Pindiali 
clan submitted unconditionally. 

Itanezai , — The troops w'crc still in the field 
after the defeat of the Momunds, w licn intelli- 
gence was received by a bold act of atrocity in 
another part of the district. Tlio largo village of 
Tunzi, oa the Swat river, was the residence of 
a powerful ehiel’ named Ajoon Khan, a young 
man of a restless, ]jroud, and bigiattcd charac- 
ter. A large pari of the village was held by 
him rent-free, but he desired the whole of it, and 
exemption from personal attendance at British 
courts, and from the interference of British 
revenue and police officials in his village. For 
the signal cliustiseinerit of these tribes a force 
of 5,000 men was collected nearTiingi, on the 
Swat river, and Sir Colin ('ampbclL proceeded 
in May against tlie Otmankhail, who number 
3,000 matchlocks. They offered considerable; 
resistance, but they were finally driven from 
their sti’ongholds with much Joss, and their ^ 
chief villages of Pranghar and Nawadum wei*e ' 
completely destroyed. The force passed on* 
into Ranezai and captured the leading men ipf 
the tribe. No agreement was entered into at 
that time with the Otmankhail, but their defeat ^ 
at Pranghar convinced them of their inability . 
to cope with the British. The Ranezai xhiefSai . : 
shortly afterwards, submitted, and wished t6 v 
become British subjects. This was not acceded ' ; 
to,, but they were allowed by Colonel Mackesoih^: i 
then Commissioner of Peshawur, to re-setde 
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terms to which th^ have siiiice st^&sdy 
At the same time a fort was eon- 
|K;itructed at Aboxai, on the Swat river, to check 
- tiiese tribes. The result of the expedition was 
p ta restore order and security to the liushtnug- 
-5 gur district, and to put a stop to the flight of 
{ cbiels and muUiks. 

Mptsaun Khail and Ashu KhaiU — The Kr)hat 
and the Jowakih pass, are two principal 

K es leading from Peshawur to Kohat. The 
>r is occupied by the Jowakih clan of Afredi 
hot in the hills leading to it are the ilussun 
Khail villages of Janakhir and Koooc. Between 
th^e two passes the hills are occupied by the 
Asnu Khail. All the above are sub-divisions 
Qf the Adam Khail tribe. 'J'lie Jowakih village 
; of Boree had, throughout tlie Sikh rule, been 
potprious as the residence of Ircc-bootcrs, who 
. phindered in the Attok road. During the in- 
; yestigation which ensued, it appeared that the 
Khail and Ashu Khail were powerless 
against the. Jowakih clan, hut in the presence 
of the British force they were enabled to sepa- 
rate tliemselves, and entered into an agree- 
ment on their own parts on the 15th November 
1853. The Hussnn Khail number 900 match- 
locks, and the Ashu Khail 800. They have 
ihithfully adhered to their engagements since. 
JowahO^ of Boree, — The force then pro- 
; cceded to attack the Jowakih in their strong- 
!: hold of Boree. The operations were dilKcnlt, 

; ^d, owing to the nature of the ground, our 
.loss was severe; hut the village and all its 
; towers were destroyed, and the Jowakihs were 
driven from all tlie positions which they had 
, occupied. The destruction of Boree had the 
desired effect, and in two months the chief 
^ submitted, and entered into an agreement on 
14tb January 1854, engaging to abstain 
raids themselves, and to eject within two 
fugitive freebooters with them. 
-‘ These engagements have been strictly fulfilled 
by them. The Jowakih number 1,000 rnatcli- 
; Ic^ks. Subsequently to these proceedings Fort 
Mackeson wiis constructed in the plain between 
the two passes, and the police post of bhums- 
BUttoo to command the entrance to the Jowa- 
kih. pass, with patrolling roads and connecting 
town's. 

I^ohat Pass Afreedee, — This pass is occupied 
: by the Gulla section of the Adam Khail tribe 
of Afreedee, except the village of Akhar, at 
f the Peshawur entrance, which belongs to the 
Khail section of the same tribe. They 
; number 1,200 matchlocks. The deflle extends 
> item near Eymul Chabootra, in the Peshawur 
jdmn»*for a distance of about 12 miles. The 
; road then winds over a mountain, the crest of 
yrbich forms the boundary between the Gulla 
. Afreedees and the Bungush who occupy the 
::^hat valley. From tliis crest- to Kohat is a 
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distance of alxmt 7 Ihe gteate part of 

which is a descent fhibngh; mountain gonrea 
unoccupied by any tribe. Soon after annexa- 
tion, the Afreedee of this pass began to be 
troublesome, and were incited to lawless acts 
by emissaries of the Cabul government. At the 
close of 1853, the continued misconduct of the 
Afreedees necessitated a chanir' ‘ ‘ 



on the Ist December 1853, to 
an agreement, to maintain the pupils on the ^ 
terms, from Eymul Chabootra on tlie'Peshaw^r 
side to the foot of the mountain. 
relinquished Kiipees 300 of the allowance - to 
the Mulliks in favour of the Bassi a 

clan occupying the hills close to the 
of the pass. 

liezotee and Feroz Khail, — The 
having failed to make good their 
against the Afreedee, called to their aid eeri^a 
neiglibouring tribes, to whom they 
portions of the allowance, retaining for thipp? 
selves Rupees 3,000. Of these tribes thc F*^.- 
roz Khail and Bezotec clans of the Orul&su 
were the chief. One tower on the crest was 
assigned to them, arid they ' were to receive 
Rupees 2,000. They number 1,500 men. 

Jowaldh Afreedee, — Tlie Jowakih Afreedee, 
who number 1,1 00 men, also received Rupees 
2,000 for the maintenance of another tower on 
the crest. The agreement with them is dated 
3rd December 1853. A sirnihir agreement, 
was made with the 8ipah tribe of Orukzai, wlio : 
number 300 men. A third tower was assigned 
to them, and an allowance of Rupees oOQ#; 
Bahadur Sherc Klian, the Bungush chief, 
placed in charge of tlie wliole of the pas^jk*^ 
rangeuionts on Rupees 14,400 per annurn.^;J' B- 
will thus be seen that the entire cost of -ihe. 


Gulla Afreedees 

Rs. 6,400 '. 

Bussi Khail 

„ 300 

Bezotec & Fer«)ze Khail . , 

„ 2,000 

Jowahkih Afreedees 

„ 2iP00 

Sipah 

” 

Bungushes 

„ 8^ 

Bahadur Sherc Khan . . . . 

„ 1,200 


of Ilungoo, in the Kohat district, and numbers 
about 600 men. They are a clan of the power- 
ful Orukzai tribe. 

Aka Khail is a large Afreedee tribe, num- 
bering 1,500 men, whose summer residence w 
in the Tecrah mountains, but they mignUe iu 
the winter to the hills bordering on the Pesh^ 
wur district, between the Kohat pass and the 
Bara river, where they dwell in caves, grazing 
their cattle in the plain. 

Koohee Khail is one of the principal 
of the Khyber numbering 6,000 men. ^ 
occupy the pass of that name as far as AH 
jid, and received a cash aUowanoe 
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Ameer of Cabul to whom tbey 

own ft nominal allegiance. 

Otman Khaih — The Kohat district is closely 
surrounded by independent tribes, more or 1 cm 
connected with those inhabiting British dis- 
tricts. Special agreements have been made 
vith the following : s 

{ The Otm|gi Khail, a clan of the Orukzai 

tiibe, nuniberi^ 450 men. 

ii — The . Zyihooslit, who occ\i])y the north- 
western Wll^' of Meeranzai, and nuiiiher about 
5 , 000 men, 

iii— ^Tlye Shekhan, another clan of the Oruk- 
^i, numbering 2,500 men. 

iv— The Alisherzai, who numher 3,000 men. | 

V— The AkaKliail, wlio number 500 men. . 

yi— The Ali Khail, an Oriikzair clan of 

3,000 north of llungoo. 

yii— i-The Mishteo, north of Ibrahirnzai, who 
number 3,000 men. 

vSi — Tlie Mnininoozai, north of llungoo, 
numbering 3,000 men. 

Agreements with them have been made at 
different times, but are all of the same tenor, 
that with the Otman Kliail, is dated 2nd 
August 1853. 

Tribes in Rajoree . — North of the Bara river, 
on the Pesliawur border, is a tract of hilly 
country known as “ Rajoorce.” It is occupied 
in the winter by parties of the Sipali, Kummo- 
rai, Mullikdeeii Khail, and Kumber Khail 
tribes. 

The Jydoon tribe is partly settled in the 
‘Hazara district, where they are British subjects, 
but a portion remained independent on the 
spurs and slopes of the Mahabun mountain, on 
the right bank of the Indus. Since annexation 
they have been peaceable and on friendly 
terms with us, butSn their neighbourhood is the 
ianaHc colony of Sittana, the membei’s of which 
have been incessantly engaged in raids, rob- 
beries, aftd murders in British territory. In 
1858 a force under Sir Sydney Cotton pro- 
^aeded against Sittana and destroyed it. On 
l^bat,,oq^ion the Jydoon remained quiet, and 
l&e Otmanzai were^ritish allies. After some 
interval they a^eed to pay a fine of Rupees 
1,000, to close their country against the Sit- 
fanatics or other robbers, and to cease 
from levying certain oppressive dues from 
^*^618 proceeding up and down the Indus. 
Pe^awar town is 18 miles from the mouth of 
fbe Khyber Pass. — Aitchison^a TrecUUeSy ^c., 
393-397 ; Mahohn's History of Persia^ 
Voh. i, pp, 26, ii, p. 141 ; Kinnsifa Oeo~ 
^phical Memoir j pp. 19-20 ; Prvnaep hy 
J>. 301 ; PerrtePa Travela^ Vol. i, p^ 
475 ; Qevt. of India Reeorda. See Affghanis- 
Khuttnk, Kohat, Khyber, Koh-i-safed, 
PESHING, see Kdat. 

PESH-KABZ, Pebb., a kind of dagger. 
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PESHKAR, Pnishkar, in Indil^ a 
officer or ccdlector ; a chief agent, aaaistIUEit, br 
manager . — SimmomVa DieU ' * ^ 

PESHKER, see Mommai. ; ■ 

PESH-KUSH, Pbrs. Tribute. In Persife; 
presents from inferior officers to supcrioi*s, some?^ 
thing like the reliefs which in Europe during 
the middle ages vassals had to pay to their' 
suzerain lords. A Pesh-khidmut is a servant ‘ 
constantly in attendance about the person bf 
his master, particularly while he dresses and 
takes his meals : nearly answers to the Khid-J 
miitgar of India. — Fraser^ a Journey into Khd^ 
rassan^ p, 104. 

PESHO, Hind. Nima quhssioides. 

PKSHOLA, a lake in Rajputanah. The 
abode of Sooklideo near the Peshola and 
Oodisagor lakes is in a deep recess, well- 
wooded, with a cascade bursting from the 
rock near its summit, under a ledge of 
which the symbolic representative is enshrined. 
Around it are several gop’has or caves of the 
anchorite devotees : but the most conspicuous 
object is a projecting ledge, named Dyte-ka- 
liar, or ‘ giant’s-bonc,’ on which those who are 
in search of ‘ ease’ jump from above. This is 
called the Vira-j’hamp, or * warrior’s-leap,' and; 
is made in fulfilment of vows either for tem- 
poral or future good. • AlthougK most of the 
leai>crs perish, some instances of escape are 
recorded. — ToJa Rajaathan^ Voh ii, p* 628. 

PESIIWA, a title given to the hereditary, 
ministers of the rajahs of Satarah. After the 
reign of Sivaji II, in 1749, they assumed the 
power of the sovereigns in the military govern- 
ment established by Sivaji the first in 1669. 
Their open power lasted from 1740, when Bar* 
laji Bajee R^, succeeded his fatfater and died 
after the battle of Paniput, until 1818, when 
the next Bajee Rao yielded to the British on 
the 3rd June and was pensioned. Nana Fur- 
navis, Karkun of Madhaji Rao Belal, died No- 
vember 1771. Madhava Rao, peshwa, died in 
November 1772, and was succeeded by Nara^; 
yan Rao his younger brother. But nine months 
afterwards, his uncle Ragonath Rao or Ragobii, 
caused Narayan Rao to be assassinated and 
assumed the rule. He was, however, opposed; 
by his council but he defeated their arms; 
R^bas cause was alternately supported and ; 
abandoned by the British. See Malirat^:;> 
Sevaji, India. / 

PESHWAZ, Hnn>., of Delhi a female dreM 
or skirt. 

PESOLES also Guisantes, ap. Pease. S'r 

PESONIA MORINDIFOLIA, see Vegetabliir : ■ 
of Southern India. 

PESSALOO, Tbl. 

Haree moong. Hind. I Pessaloo, 

Pueha pavaioo, Tam. | v 

Phaseolns radiatus. 
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' ^ 'PESSANI, a district of Beloocliisfan near the 
isea, a maritime section of Beloochistan. See 
^7-'Kelat. 

PET A, Hind. Silk thread or wool for weaving. 

PETALA ULAli, Malay. Triclfosauthes 
anguina, X«nn. 

PET AN, Singh. Bauhinia tomcntosa, Linn, 

PETARCURA, Hind. (Jhaiilmoograodorata. 

PETARI, alsoKungani, Bkng., Hind. Abu- 
tilon indicum. G, Don. 

PETROCINCLA CYANEA. The bine rock- 
thrush, the P. padoo of Colonel Sykes, is dis- 
tributed over soiith-castorn Europe an<l the 
temperate and torrid parts of Asia. By some 
it is supposed to be the bird alluded to in Scrip- 
ture, “ fixe sparrow that sitteth alone upon the 
house-top.” The difference in plumage be- 
) : the sexes and young birds caused much 

Y ; confusion with the earlier Indian naturalists. 
Specimens likewise from the Himalayas have 
been found to have longer bills than individuals 
• from other countries, and accordingly Mr. 
Blyth named the latter P. longirostris. This 
long billed variety is common among the rocks 
of the N. W. Himalayas ; it would seem this 
is a permanent race of Petrocincla cyanea. 

PETHA, Hind. Benincasa ccrifera, a 
gourd used for making sweetmeats, also a sweet- 
^meat, 'made of the Benincasa ccrifera coated 
'with sugar. 

PETHA-KALABUNTITA, Tam. Agjnre 
americana ; Pita. 

PETHAL or Bethal of Chenab, &c., Juni- 
perus squamosa, the creeping juniper. 

PETHAMBARAM, silk cloth, chiefly 
brought from Benares and Nagpore : but also 
made at Combaconum. The Benares cloths arc 
highly prized for the superior quality: they 
measure 12 by cubits a piece, two pieces 
make one suit of an upper and under garment. 

;■ Hindoos wear these cloths during their devo- 
lions and holiday time. They are sold from 
Rupees 50 to 850 or even more. The fabrics 
of Combaconum are good, altliough not equal 
to those of Benares. 

PETHEN, Hkb. An adder, Psalm Ivii, 4 ; 
Xci, 18 ; Deut. xxxii, 33 ; Job xx, 14, 10, the 
python snake. See Serpent. 

PETHRA, Hind, of Kaghan, Juniperus 
^ communis, also Juniperus squamosa, the creep- 
: ing juniper. 

PETHURI or Pracha amavasya, takes its 
latter name from Prachi, eastern and amavas- 
ya, new moon. This hindoo festival is held on 
^ moon of the month Shravan in honour 

;'Y of the 64 yogini or female attendants of the 
j = goddess Durga. This is chiefly held by women 
' ! have lost infant children, but many hin- 
: 40o men also engage in the holiday, purchase 

^ sweetmeats and toys. This day falls about the 
last days of August. 


PETI, a belt or girdle. 

PETINUR, Beng. Panicum fluiftms 
PETIT-GRIS, Fr. Calabar skins. ‘ 
PETORAGARH, lat. 29* 36' N. ; long. 80® 
11,' in Kuinaon, about 8 miles W. oj’ the 
Kali. Its fort is 5,549 ' feet above the sea 
Wehh. 

PETREA. One of a genus o£ climbin«r 
plants with dark shining green leaves, and 
l)eautiful lilac or purple flowers hanging in 
racemes. It is a native of South America, and 
only recpiircs to be regularly watered, and grown 
in.a good garden soil, to cause it to extend itself 
over an immense space, its long slender whi|)- 
like shoots should be lopped down, to make it 
throw out branches, at the end of which the 
flowers appear in most elegant festoons towards 
the close of the cold season. It is easily pro- 
pagated by layers. 

PETIH'M^, an ocean bird, sec Proccllaria. 

PETRIFIED WOOD. Sir W. Johnston 
gave a notice of that of Ceylon, in I^ndon As. 
'f rails., vol. i. That, at Trcvccarce^ near Pon- 
dicherry, was noticed by Captain Warren in As. 
Res., vol. xi, 1 , and Captain Newbold, in Lond. 
As. Trans., 1846. Captain McMurdo gave an 
account of that in Chitch in Bom. Lit. Trans, 
vol. ii, 110. For that on the Godavery, see Dr* 
Voisey’s account, in Bl. As. Trans, and Dr. 
Malcolmson in London Geo. Trans., 1839, 56fl. 
Captain Vicary’s account of that in Sind was 
given in Loud. Geo. Trans., 1845, vol. iii. Dr. 
Ihiist gave an account of a forest near Cairo in 
Bcinbay 'I'inies, August 1840. See also Gap- 
,tain NewbokVs account of same in Lond. As. 
Trans., 1844, and Professor Orlebar’s acccuut 
of it in Bora. As. Trans., 1 846. For that in 
the peninsula of Sinai, 4,500 feet above the 
sea, sec Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, vol. i, 
Petrified wood also occurs on the island of 
Perini, Gulf of Cambay. Dr. Nicholson’s ac- 
count of Born. As. Trans., vol. 1. The Perim 
and Pondicherry wood is full of worm-holes and 
seems to have been in a state of extreme decay 
before petrification. It so abounds in the dis- 
tricts of Irawadi, as to be ujed for posts, outside 
of buildings. This has given rise to the notion 
which travellers have entertained that the 
posts they witnessed outside of the buddhist 
Kyoungs and Theins, consisted of wooden 
beams in process of petrifaction. — Dr. « 

Catal ; Yule^a Embassy ^ p. 12. 

PETROLEUM. 

Neft, Ab. Petroleum, 

Yai-nan, Bokm. Minsk tanah, Mahb* 

Karthoil, Eno. Japoo, Suma*^- 

Petvole, Fb. Man tylam, ^** 

Stein-ol, Gbb. Matti tylum, 

Matti ka tel, Hind. Bhbomi tylam, »» 

Kesoso no abra, Jap. 

Brought from Bussorah from the Sooloo island, 
from Burmah also found in Japan and Sumatra. 
Petroleum is officinal but litfle used by t®® 
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Iiakeems at I^hore, it i» a product of the bilk leum produced by the district, eioee^ 4(]^^06^ 
on the west sidie of the Indus, celled Tukle hbds. The uses of petroleum, whoTe ii ^t^unds . 
reisar near Banu.and Tank, procurable in the are very important. It serves the lower dasai^, : 
bazaar of Dhera Ismail Khan. It is of a red- instead of oil, for lamps, and mixed with earth- 
dish colour, and is lumped as spirit at Lahore. or ashes, answei-s the purposes of fuel. A , ! 
Petroleum, as its name indicates, is an oil-like composition of petroleum and resin is an 
exudation from rocks, which has been employ- cellent material for covering wood work andfbr^ ; 
ed in medicine from* the earliest times, though paying the bottoms of ships and boats, as it ; 
little used now. It is very abundantly dilfused, protects tlic timber from the attacks of worms 
and in other forms, as of asplialte, naplitha, &c. and insects. Wlicn rectified by distillation^ k ; • 
In Barbadoes and Trinidad, Petroleum is found affords naplitha. : i; 

floating on some springs of water in Lritain as AspJmltmn or black Hitumen^ (Zift-roomi, 
at Colebrooke Dale, tStc., in many parts ol is a deep black, pitch-like, solid ; hanl, 

Europe, also at Baku ou the shores of the softens fit 150®, and melts above that ; highly 
CaMpian, and very abundantly at KanangiKuis, inflammable, believed to be tlic result of the ' 
or Karth-oil creek, on the banks of the Irrawady. natural distillation of petroloinn. It is pro- 
Colonel Symes describes the wells as about 500 ,i„ccd in abundance in Barbadoes and Mesopo- 
in number, and says upwards of 400,000 bogs- It is a valuable lacquer for the protec- 

hciuls arc taken away in boats. Itmay rcadjly of iron or tinned iron vessels. A lump 

be obtained by digging intn the sand in warm over the asphalt-hcatgd metal coats it 

weather. Drs. Christison and Gregory, who adhesive brilliant coat, which 

found in it para inn, and hupion, which Lei- most of tlie common corrosive agents, 

chcnbach met with among the products of llio Petroleum wells in Ihirmah were described 

destructive distillation of wood; whence they hy Captain Cox in As. Res., Vol. vi, p. 127* 
infer that Rangoon petroleum is the product ol’ Sp,.;ngs ofitoccnrnearllit, on the Euphratesi 
the destructive distillation of vegetable matter, noticed by Dr. Winchester in Bom. 

probably from subterraneous causes now in Geo. Trans., Vol. iii,p. 15. Vast .abundance of it 
operation. Petroleum lias the consistcmro ol jj, found in the volcanic islands olf Assam, of 
treacle; reddish brown or black colour, with a which Captain llalstcd givvc an account in Bl. ■ 
bituminous taste ; tloats on water in winch it As. Trans., 1841. Capt.llannay states, that the 
w insoluble ; burns with a (lcu.se. black 8m<.kc, fannefl i>y the Ava government, yield ■ 

le.aving a carbonaceous re.siduum. Acids, upon 93,000 tons a year, worth .£90,000 

alkalis, and rectified spirit have little effect on annually. The oil sells at alwut a shilling per 
it ; ether and both volatile and, fixed oils dis- oil wells of Burmah occur near 

solve It. IliXposed to tho air, it hardens into town of Yenan-gyoimg (Fetid water rivu- 

asphalte: if exposed to heat, a yellowish the town proclaiming the nature of its . 

coloured hquid distils over, which resenibles the One can 

naphtha obtained in making coal-gas. Both arc g^cll the coa l-tarry odour of pefrolcum every- 
frcc from oxygen, and therefore used for pre- ^yherc ; and piles of earthen pots to hold it, 
aervnig potassium and dissolving caoutehoue, ij^ach, while the outside skirts of the 

las been roct)mmcndcd externally in rlieii- abound in potters’ kilns. In the view 

matism and in cutaneous affections; inter- ^^ 01 x 1 the heights which surround the town, 
nally as a vermifuge. The Rangoon is pro- far as the eye can reach, seems of . 

ably as good, if not better, than other kinds, barren character : the soil sandy and stony 
I ctmleum was collected in an early survey ^ith very scanty herbage, scarcely enough to 
of Cheduba, on the Arracan coast, and . is redeem the surface from the title of absoluto • 
Joiind abundantly in the Burmau ciiipirc. ,yith occasional scraggy bushes or grim ; 

e town of Rai-nan-ghong, is the centre of euphorbias. Trees with substantial foliage, were 1 ' 
a small district, in which there arc some only seen in the bottoms, but even there no : • 
mndred petroleum wells, (more than five ^ater was visible, or an\'thing to Indicate the 
hundrca, ilfason) in full activity. The district in g^^^g^n of the monsoon. Fossil W(xk 1 abounded > 
ich they are situated consists of a sandy loam, everywhere, and of a size to be used as the posia .^v 
les ing upon alternate strata of sandstone and temples. The road winds among ravines and' . 31 

jij urated clay ; under thc^e is a layer of pale the steep sides of the rotten sandstone hiEh/f ^ 

^ ue, argillaceous schist, of considerable thick- till, about three miles from the town, you en^lr: 

iniprcgimted with petroleum : and resting ^hc plateau, on which the principal wells aifo: 
ui>on coal. The petroleum flows into the well situated. It is an irregular table with a 
len It IS sunk a few feet into the schist, and surface forming a sort of peninsula among: 
when it begins to fail the well is deepened. It ravines. The wells are frequent along its 
js remarkable that no water ever penetrates j>cr surface and on the sides and spurs of w© ^ 
into these wells. The annual quantity of petro- ravines which bound it on the north and 
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They said to be about a hundred in : 
but of these, some are exhausted or I 
® hot worked. The depth of the wells appear 
' to vai'y in tolerable proportion with the height 
the well moutli about the river level, but an 
inspection of the lowest, situated near the bot- 
tom of the ravines, allowed it to be ascertained 
that all were sunk a good deal below the level 
of the ravine bottoms which bounded the 
plateau. Those measured on the top of the 
plateau, wore 180 feet, 190 feet, and 270 feet, 
^in depth, to the oil, and a fourtli wtis said to 
be of a depth equal to 300 feet. So far as could 
vibo judged, the area within which these wells 
stand, does not exceed half a square mile. | 
Th^ is another group of wells in a valley I 
' about a mile to the south, the wells are in some 
^ pistes pretty close together ; less, that is to say, 

; a hundred feet square. They are all 

V exactly alike in ajii)carance ; rectangular ori- 
> fices, about four and a half feet by three and 
: a half, and lined with horizontal timbers the 
. whole way down. The oil appears to be found 
’in a stratum of impure lignite, with a good 
deal of sulphur. In one of the valleys is to be 
seen a stratum of this cropping out, with the 
oil oozing between the laminjc. A rude wind- 
lass, mounted on the trunk of a tree laid 
across two forked stems, is all the machinery 
I .used. An carthern pot is lot down and filled, 

/ and then a man and *woman walk down the 
slope of the hill with the rojic. Tlic petroleum 
, from these pits is very generally used as a 
lamp oil all over Rurmah. It is also largely used 

■ on tiie wood work and planking of houses, as 

; a preservative from insects and for several 
J , minor purposes, as a liniment, and even as 
V; m taken internally. It is said to he a 

■ ^aprereign remedy for the itch, 'riiere is a 

y . considerable exiiort of this article from Ran- 
y to England ; and in 1 855, one of the 

. mercantile houses at Rangoon had a European 
/' A residing on the spot. It is understood 
&at the demand for it in England is as a lubri- 
cating oil, hut it is also employed by Price’s 
: Company at Lambeth, iu the manufacture of 
y patent candles, and has been found to yield 
: ^yeral vcduablc products. It has sold in the 
; Xx>ndon market at from jG 40 to ^45 a ton. 
y 'The oil is of a greenish colour, of the consist- 
ence of thin treacle, and the smell is not un- 
pleasant in the open air, if in moderate strength, 
i Mr* Crawfurd speaks of the pits being spread 
y over a space of sixteen milcs^ hut all that Major 
^ mission could hear of, were in the 

y norm^^ aqd southern groups, above alluded 
the northern groxip of wells, in 1855. 

: contained about eighty wells then yielding oil 
:* ::T$e southern group contains about filly, which 
yyvjricid an inferior kind of oil mixed wilb water. 
At either place, there are many exhausted 
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wells ; each group occtipieiai aboht htlf 4 
mile or somewhat less. The Wells are ^ private 
jroperty,the ground they occupy being owned 
by twenty-three families residing in Yc^an-gy- 
oung. No one is allowed to dig a well withfn 
ihirty cubits of one already being worked. The 
cost of digging a well of 1 .50 cubits deep was said 
■obe 1,500 to 2,000 tikals, sometimfts even 
more ; and the tikal averages in value something 
more than one rupee and a quarter or 25 . 6f?. Rut 
a well dug within a few yards of another yielding 
a good supply, often proves a lailure. The work 
of excavation becomes dangerous as the oily 
stratum is approached, and frequently the dig- 
gers become insensible from the exhalations. 
This. also happens occasionally in wells that 
have been long worked. If a man be brought 
up to the surface with his tongue hanging out, 
said one of the informants, it is a hopeless case. 
If his tongue is not hanging out, lie can be 
brought round by hand rubbing and kneading 
his body all over. Captain Macleod who saw 
the people engaged in sinking 'a well which had 
reached a depth of 125 cubits, says that each 
successive workman remained below only from 
fourteen to twenty-eight seconds, and appeared 
much exhausted on coming to the surface. TJic 
yield of the wells varies greatly. Some afford 
no more than five or six viss, whilst others give 
'00, 1,000, and even it is said, 1,500 daily. 
From all that could be learned, the average 
yield of the wells in the northern groups might 
be assumed to be about 200 viss. Generally, 
the supply from a well deteriorates the longer 
it is worked, and if it be allowed to lie fallow 
for a time, it is said that the yield is found to 
be diminished on the recommencement of work. 
The oil is^ described by the people as gushing 
like a fountain from the openings in the earth. 
It accumulates in the well during the afternoon 
and night, and is drawn off in the morning. 
The proprietors have the oil conveyed to the 
river side in carts loaded with earthen pots 
containing ten viss each. Purchasers generally 
buy at the river side. The ordinary price 
of the article used to be one tikal the hundred 
viss, or about sixteen shillings a ton. An in- 
telligent proprietor, who was the my-ook of the 
town, stated that out of 27,000 viss, which 
formed the whole monthly yield of his wells, 

9.000 went in payment to the work people, 

1.000 to the king, and 1,000 to the lord of the 
district. The annular yield of petroleum, was 
estimated at 6,424,000 viss from the northern, 
and 730,000 from the southern group, 

7.154.000 viss annually, iiqual to about 11^1' 
tons; very various estimates have however, 
formed of the annual pixiductivcness of these 
wells ; — 

Captain Cox estimated it al^ viss. 

. Captain Macleo^ L405>000 „ 

Mr. Crawfurd, 17,668;000 „ 
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Petroleiim alab he^e^ 
near Jeypore, and at a place called Makoom a 
few miles beyond Jeypore on the Dehing. It 
is doubtlul whether suflScient quantity can be 
ibund to moke it a successful commercial specu- 
lation, but some experimenters, are confident 
that petroleum and coal would give a good 
return.*. The “ Tel gandak’’ of the Panjab is 
THstroleum floating on water from the spring. 
KuttaJlo tar hills. Petroleum is found attJabba, 
a hamlet of Kussan, west of Cliakrala, and 
about nine miles cast of Kalabagli ; at Dliadur^ 
three miles west of Kabbakhi in the Salt Kange ; 
at Nai-singhpur, in the Salt Pange ; at Jabba, 
near Nur[)ur ; in the Algad ravine, at Kafir 
Kot, on the Indus, and in smaller quantities at 
some other places. 

Pelrolcuin is nearly allied with bitumen 
on the one hand and naphtha on the other, 
between which it occupies an i n term eel i ate 
place ; the principal distinction being a diller- 
once of consistency and colour. Jjitiimcn in 
its several varieties known as mineral pitch, 
asphalte, pisasphaltum, &c., is solid or nearly 
so, and black or dark-colonrcd ; naphtha is 
peiicctly Ikpiid and light in cohmr ; petroleum, 
earth oil, or rock* oil, is viscid or oily and 
greenish or reddish brown in colour. The prin- 
cipal supply of petroleum in the regions adjoin- 
ing the Indus namely, at Jabba, near Kahibagh 
is in numiniilitic linuistonc. At Kafir Kot, Dr. 
Fleming says, it exudes from brown bituminous 
saiitlstono. The mineral oil is usually found 
lloating on the surface of certain springs, it is 
thus at Jabba, near Kalabagli, at Kafir Kot, 
and at a spring in the Kohat district, about 
four miles from Ilungoo Khota and six from 
the Indus. It appears that the present cost of 
llie Kalahagh petroleum, before despatch dowii 
the river, may be reckoned about liupccs 3 
per mriund. It is not stated that he liad it 
boiled with vegetable resin, wliicli is frequently 
done. Candles are made of parafline, a sub- 
stance obtained by Mr. Warren Dc La KueV 
process from Bur mail petroleum, and also pro- 
duced by distillation of coal and other minerals 
of disputed relationship to coal. ParalTinc oil, 
obtained by the distillation of petroleum, of 
coal, &c., is a lubricating oil of much value for 
machinery of all kinds, as it does not injuri- 
ously effect brass or other metals. At Baku, 
on tlie shores of the Ctuspiaii 8ca, is a petro- 
leum locality well known for ages past, and 
possessing a jieculiar interest in connection with 
ludia as a place of hindoo pilgrimage at the 
present day and maintaining a small fraternity 
of resident brahmins, attendants on tlie sacred 
ore of the petroleum springs. I'he viscid mi- 
neral is rolled up into balls with sand, for tlio 
Purjiose apparently of obtaining a fuel in a 
f^onvenieut form. At the same place, 
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pumy* otbeiB, petivoleum is 
ing for the flat roofs of houses. In t^e *^ 91 ^ 
Indus, northern Derajat, &c., where it 
it is the common application for sores . 

backs of camels. Mouiyai,” is a black siuth 
stance principally clay, which, however,, burnis^; 
feebly and soflens slightTy to the fl^e ^ ;; 
a lamp, giving out a peculiar cmpyreuihatic 
odour. The moinyai, “ osteocolla” of native: i 
medicine, is also, when genuine a substance 
of this class ; but it is of very high price, and ; 
its use is solely medicinal. Tlie specimens 
purchased oflen consist of solidified mineral 
tar, or still oftencr of lignite. Petroleum > 
springs occur in Labuan. The ]>ctroleuiu of 
Yuynanyoung, in Burmah is unlimited in quahV* 
tity but price high, being now a close mono- 
poly of the king of liurmah. 

The petroleum of Assam, Cheduha and Akyab 
is used by natives for biiming ; by Kuropeai)S 
l*3r medical purposes ; by bid h for variiisli and 
to preserve wood. Also pi.it on the bottoms of 
boats, it being an excellent preservative of 
wood from insects and worms. In the island 
of Kamree there arc 13 wells, in Clieduba 22 
wclLs. Each well produces about 2 maunds 
per season, the aggregate produce of all the. 
welLs being 70 maunds per annum. The pro- 
duce might be increased some 10 to 20 maunds 
by digging more wells. No petroleum is ex- 
ported from the province. The petroleum is 
thick and dark-coloiired, 

^lamrcc naptha, is used as a varnish for oiling 
boats, i^osts, &c. Tlicre arc 2 wells ; they each 
produce about 14 maunds per annum. No 
great increase is expected. The naphtha is 
clear and bright, and none is exported. I^rice 
from G to 7 Kupces per maimihof SO lbs. — 
l/onihetyer, p, 322 ; Hoyles Mat, Med, ; Smithes 
Mat, Med, ; PowelVs Hand-hook^ p, 20 ; Dr, 
BaisVs Cataloyue ; TomlinsotCs Oyclopasdia ; 
O'SJiaaf/hnessy, p, (*93 ; Jfrr.sim’s Terutsserim ; 
Yule^s Hmhassy, Cal, Cat. Kv. ] 802 ; Aimlie^B 
Mat, Med.^ i^*^l- Asphalte: Bitumen ; 
Naphtha: Bock oil. 

PETKOSELINLJM SATIVUM, Hoffm. 

Ai>iiun i>etroselimum, 

Uilati pitursilli, Urno. I Xlerpotr^Xtvoyf 

Common Parsley, 15 n(i. 1 Pitivr saleri, . 

Parsley, one of a genus of plants belonging to :: 
the natural order Uinbelliferie. — Hogg.^ p, 382^ ; 

PETKOMYZONTIDyE, a family of fiab^t 
of the sub-class Cyclostoinata, jus under: 

Sttb-Class V. — Cyclostomata." 

Fam. I. — Petromyzontidae. t.;;: 

Mordacla mordax, Rich,^ Tasmania, Valparaiso; y;':; 
Gestria australis, Gray,^ S. Australia. n 

Ohilensis, Gray,^ Chili, Swan Kiver, New SSealaMlibg. 

Fam. II. — Myxinidu?. 

Gdellnstoma cirrhatum, Fto'sf. S. Africa, 

Nov Zeninnd. . ■ ; 
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l^ETTAH, AHOLO-HiirDi,/ frbin P6tb a mar- 
a bazaar, a town outside a ibrt. A town 
suburb attached to, but distinct irom a fort ; 

■ h sub-division of a district. A town surround- 
ing a fortress ; the suburbs of a town. 

■ PETTENKOFER, a medical man, of Europe, 
whe^ promulgated the opinion that — 

1. Cholera is due to a specific agent, siiy Z. 

2. This is not passed olf by the human 
body in a developed and active condition ca- 
pable of producing the disease, but as an inert 
material capable of developing, say X. 

8. In order for the conversion of X into Z, 
a suitable nidus for development is recpiircd, 
sayY, 

4. This nidus Y is to be found in that 
layer of the soil in which the great seasonal 

■ changes of Avater-levcl occur. The greater these 
xhanges are, and tlie more charged with orga- 

; ttic matter the soil is, the better the nidus is. 

^ 5. Organic matters tend to be w^ashed 

down to this layer and there tx> acciimuiatc, 
and it is a particular stage of moisture in this 
layer that provides the necessary soil conditions 
for the dcveIo})nient of X. Tlie necessnry con- 
ditions may be absent from this layer being 
too wet or too diy, — if the former be the cause 
a subsidence of soil- water, if the latter a rise of 
its level, will furni^i the change requisite for 
^ : the development of X. 

\ 6. Granted that X encounters Y, tlie result 

is the formation of Z. 

7. Z having been formed, it can only rcilch 
the body in two ways — by means of air or l)y 
means of water. 

8. The former way is the common one — 

, the poison Z rising through the interstices of 
y-riibe soil to the surface. 

; 9. If therefore X does not meet with Y, or 

i . if, after Z is formed, it be shut off from the 
; human subject by any iinpenneable layer 
between it and the surface of the soil, a similar 
result follows, t. e., tJierc is no spread of the 
disease in the locality even though X be intro- 
duced into it. 

10. It is not then, any special soil that 
: gives immunity, but special . conditions of 
. -'' various soils. For example, a layer of clay is, 
> Si* thoroughly dry extremely permeable, if 

' moist very impermeable. 

11. Air and water do fiot furnish the con- 
f ditions necessary for the development of Z from 

— but after it has been developed they form 
t5:^-i|ihe means of its transmission. 

12. Eyenin localities furnishing every con- 
ditipn for immunity one or two cases may 
occur, as in the first place individuals may 

■ bri in the prison in their own pei*sons, and 

is quite possible that in certain cases the 
;whole of Z may not be converted into X while 
fe.in the body, and a portion may escape un- 
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changed and 'still i^taiiting 

developed properties. ^ 

13. In addition to the pr^ence of X, Y 
and Z, personal predispositions have great in- 
fluence in favouring the spread of the disease. 

14. A small quantity of Z introduced into 
the body results in the production of a large 
quantity of X which, as such is inert, but is 
capable of developing Z. 

PET-TIIAN, Bukm. A tree, abundant in 
Tavoy ; not procurable in Moulmein, found in 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned it sinks in 
water. Maximum girth and length not ascer- 
tained. A very hard and durable wood, used 
by Jhirmose for wedges. — Captain Dance. 

PEITIIAR, Petthri, Hind. Juniperus com- 
munis. 

PEITIGALLE KANDA, sec Ruby mines. 

PETUNIA, an ornamental genus of j)laiits, 
easy of cultivation, the colours are white, pur- 
ple, crimson and purple, or rose coloured ; they 
grow readily fnnn scied either in the rains, or 
cold weather, and form pretty border fiowers. 
—llidfhlL 

PE-TUN-TZE, the Chinese name for a white 
earth used with Kaolin in .tlie maimtacturo of 
porcelain. It is stated that while Kaolin is 
derived Irom the decomposition of the felspar 
of granitic rocks, Pctiiiitzc is the same mine- 
ral 'whudi has not sulfered decomposition, and 
on account of its fusibility it is employed in 
glazing the porcelain. — Enf/, Cyc. 

l>ET-WOt)N, PiTiiM. Bcrrya mollis, Wall. 

PEU, Tin., a carhoiiate of soda, found all over 
Dingcham aiul Tibet, south of the YanxJ ; 
it appears as a whitish powder on tlie surface 
of the soil, never in masses under ground. It is 
not used to make soap or otlierwisc in the arts, 
a small quantity is always juit into the water 
with tea ; it is considered to improve the fla- 
vour, and it gives a high brown colour to the 
doco(;tion. It is generally used in medicine. 

PELJDl, IlTJsri)., Guz. Ochre. 

• PEUKELAOITS or Pushkalavati, Peukelas, 
pcukalei, peukolaitis, proklais. See Greeks ot 
Asia. 

PKUNlKiV, Tel. Clerodcndrou inermc, 
Givrtn., Roivh., Jtheede. 

PEUPLIEU, Fu. Poplar. ' 

PEU JUV, Tibet goat, small, hairy, of all ^ 
coloui*s. Has an undercoat of fine wool, simi-- 
lar to the shawl wool, but there is no shawl 
wool trade from Eastern Tibet to India at pre- 
sent. Flesh pretty good. 

I'EU VAK ? Arcca nut. See Ceylon. 

PEUE, Hind. Kachra. 

PEVETTI, Mal. Physalis somnifera, var. 
P. Ilexiiosa, Nees, . 

PEW AN, Hind. Two small flat pieces of 
steieware or porcelain, used by fine wire- 
drawemto grind the point of a wire between, 
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gg to beaUte to intMirt the point in the plate. 
^ PEWAND, Hnin. A gralt. Pewandi,.any 

graft tree. » ~ . 

® PEW-BOCK, Btom. a tree of maximum 
mrtb 3 cubits, maximum length 25 feet. Very 
abundant along the sea coast near Tavoy and 
Mergui. When seasoned it sinks in water. It 
is a strong, tough, durable wood ; recommended 
for helves. — Captain, Dance. 

PEWTER. 


Uisas. 

Ktain, . . 

Ziiin, /inngeisserzin, Gm«. 


Stagno, 

Olowo, 

Kstano, I’oltro, 


It. 

Uus. 

Sp. 


A compound metal made of four parts of tin, 
and one of lead ; a finer kind consists of tin 
mixed only with a little antimony and co 2 )per. 
It is used in making plates, dishes, spoons, and 
such other domestic articles . — McCallocJCs 
C&iH. Die., 'p. 900. 

PEYADASI, a bmldhist monarch of the 
third century n. c.*, who set uj) iiiscrii>tions ex- 
liortiiig to peace and moral it}', the [leojiles in 
the eastern, northern and south-we.steru regions 
of India. 

PEYA IIElil, Tak^ Cassia occidontalis. 


Linn. 

PEYAJ, Beno. Onion, Allium cepa. 

PEYAUA, Beno. Psidiiim jiyriforurn, or 
pomiferum. 

PE YAZ-T-D ASl ITT, Pees. HquiW. 

PEY-CUMUTl-KAI, also Varri cumuti kai, 
Tam. Colocyntli. 

PEYOAL, 1\\m. Evil spirits or devils, re- 
presented as being very horrible. 

PEYMARUTTTE, Tam. Aiiisomcles mala- 
hariea. 

PKYPOODEL, Tam. Trichosanthes cucu- 
nicrina. 

PEYYAPA, or Pedda manu, Tel. Ailan- 
tlnis cxcclsa, IL 

PEYYA KEGU, Tel. Grewia oricntalis, 
W. ^ A. 277— It- ii, 580. 

PEYYA KODDA, or Kotta, or Kara jaidiara, 
Tel. liottlera laccifera, Voifjt. 

PEYZOO PASS, sec Khyber. 

PEZ, Sp. Pitch ; Citrulliis colocynthis. 

PFEES, SiKDn. Chammro^is ritchiana, 
Oriffiths, 

PFERD, Ger. Horse. 

PFOOL, Hint)., the flower of the mahwa tree, 
a sjurit from it is the favourite drink of a Rajput. 
Classically, in Sanscrit it is inadhiica. — As, 
2i€s., VoL i, p. SOO. 

PII A BHAN of Akyab. Bignonia stipulata, 
lioa:h, 

PHACELIA. A genus of hardy flowering 
plants, flourishing in any common soil; the 
flowers are curious, ' from the manner in which 
they slowly unroll themselves. Some are 
perennials, and others biennials ; the flowers 
are chiefly pink and blue coloured — propagated 
from seed. — Riddell, 


PHCENICIA, the narrow tract lying botween 
the mountmn of Syria and hills of 
and the Mediterranean. The ancient .city ,bf 
the name stood in L. 33^ 34' north,' on a pro*- 
montary. India seems to have obtained 
alphabet from the Phosniciaus, about the flMit 
century ir. c. about the time that the GreekV 
letters became known on the higher feeders bf ; 
the Indus. 

ffH^ENICOPlIATNA^, a sub-family of birds, 
of the family CuculuUe, as under : 

Fmn. Cuculidaj, 10 gen. 36 8j). viz. 

Sul>-fam. Cvieulinaj, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen. 1 7 sp. vis.,, 
0 Cuctilus ; 2 Surniculus ; 3 Clirysococcyx ; 1 Eudy* 
nainis ; 2 Oxylophua. 


Cuculiis can or us. Common cuckoo, 

Sub-fam. IMiijenico])liaina3, viz., 1 Dasylophus; 

3 Plirenicojdiaus ; 5 Zauclostouius ; 1 Rinortiia ; 

4 Taccocaia ; 5 Centrophus. 

PH.EN1COPHAUS CALLIRHYNCUS, of 
Celebes, is one of the finest known cuckoos. 
Its hill is of a brilliant yellow red and black. 

PI I A^NICOPT^ERIN^l, asnb-family of birds, 
of the family Anatidaj as under : 


Fam. Anatida?, (:ioo.se8. 

iSufh-ffim. Phmnicoiiterinte, 1 gen. 1 si>. Ph. roscus. 

Sidi^fani. Anaerinie. 

Div. i. Swans, I Cygnus olor ; 2 C. atrata. 

„ ii. CJeese, 3 AniSsr ; 1 Bemicla. 

„ iii. Percliing geese ; 2 Dendrocygna ; 2 
Sarcidiornis ; 1 Nett.‘i])us. 

„ iv. Shieldr.akes ; 1 Casarca rutila ; 1 Tar 
, dorna vnJ])an8er. 

Sufy-fmn. Anatidjc, 1 gen. 0 sub-gen. 10 spb viz., 
I Spatiila ; 3 Anas ; 1 Daflila ; I ChaixloiasmuB ; 1 
Mareca ; 3 (^nerrpierdula. 

iSuh-finn. Fuligulium, contains one s^jecies of the 
genus Biranbi, and four si>ccie8 of Fuligula, viz. : — 

Fulifiala ferina. The Pochard, in circuit of north- 
ern regions’, JIarbary, (^oniinon in Iinlia. 

Fidujulamjroca. ‘ Ferruginous Duck.* Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa: connnon in India . a 

Fulifjuki marild. ‘ Scaiii* Duck.* Circuit of north- 
ern regions: Punjab, Sim 111, Nepal. 

FMjiUa vriiataia. *• Tul’led Duck.* Europe, Asia, 
Iharbafy : common in India. 

Fiilif/ala nifinn. (l*anas, ) is the crested Pochard. 

PHAETON, a genus of birds of the family 
Pluictonida>. 

Pinetoii aetlicreus, Blyth,, or redtoil- 
ed tropic bird : also by seamen called “ the 
boatswain’' Iroin the long tail feather, which 
they call a marline sjiike. They are seen 
seven and eight hundred miles from land. 

Phaeton caiidhlus, Brisson. . The white 


tropic bii-d of tropical seas, Bay of Bengal to ■ 
Mauritius. — Collinywood, 

PHAG, Hind. Ficus caricoides, bat pha»- ^ 
gar, Hind., is Ficus reticulata. . ; i 

PHAGLU, Hind. A kind of bamboo ivi^ 
Kangra. ' 

PIIAGORU, Hind. Ficus caricoides. ^ 
PHAGRI, Hind. Loranthus, 

PHAGURA, also pbagwara or pbagwia^^t 
Hind. Ficus carica^ Ficus caricoides. : 
PilAUKA, Hind., a shovel, a hoc. . \ ? 
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SV. PHAILWAN/Hwb, AwrealJer* SmKu*- PHALA SAMPEIl^^ 

|r'i^, Kelat, Phailwanzye. , Tbi^ Ambotiys odoiatif^iis, 

^ PHAK, Tib. pig, two varieties. The Lho phak A. 33. Uvaria odoratissima, i?. ii, oogJ 
or southef'ii pig which is most abundant to the BJieede^ vii, 40. 

south of Lassa, and is described as similar to PHALASI, woollen dresses, of Dera Gha; 
. the. Indian village pig, and the small China pig Khan. 

■ now i^buudant in Lassa and otlier towns : no PIIA-LAUNG, Bubh. Tadpole, in Araca 


wild hogs anywhere in Thibet. The Chinese a term of abuse of. the British. 


butchers iu Jjassa blow jthcir pork and take in 
^ ' thOvCOuntry folks gi-catly by its fine appeardhce. 
...PilAKllA, Hind. Premna arborea. 
PHAL, Hind., a ploughshare, a blade, an 
?: axrow head. 

: PHAL, also Bar or Me wa, 11 ind.,Pers. Fruit. 

Boon pbal, iliNi). Fungus, 
g: \ Baku phal, Hind. EluiJiguus conferta. 

Kai plial, Hind. My rica sapid ii. 

; Mend jdial , 1 1 in d. llaiid ia < luiiio toruni. 
P1IAT..A, Hind. Acacia modesta. 

PHALA, Hind., tlie iron point ol’ a plough. 
PPIALA, a sort of Irainc used in the thresh- 
^ • ing floor. 

: PHALACKOCOKAX CARBO, ‘ Common 
ft ^rmorant.’ Circuit of nortliorn regions, Barbary : 

: common in the Himalaya ; rave in Central India. 

. PHALACROCOUAX SINENSIS, see Pele- 
: canidie. 

■ PHALiENA PA'rUCCLUS, L. (Cramer, pi. 

" €ix, a, b,) a well known Burmese moth, a 


Pl-IAL BABUL, Hind. Acacia arabicj 
pods. 

PHALGOON, is one of the hindoo months c 
spring, or Vasant. At Oodeypur the inerr 
month of Phalguii is ushered in with th 
ahairea, or spring-hunt. The preceding da 
the rana used to distribute to all liis duels vliv 
servants cither a dress of green, or some por 
tion thereof, in which all appear luibited o 
the morrow, whenever the astrologer ha 
fixed the hour for sallying forth to slay tli 
boar to Gouri, the Ceres .of the Rajputs 
the ahairea is therefore called the Muho<; 
rut ca sikar, or the chase fixed astrological 
ly. As their success on this occasion is onii 
nous of future good, no means are noglocte 
to secure it, either by scouts previously dis 
covering the lair, or the desperate efi'orts t 
the hunters to slay tlic boar when rousec 
As Phalgun advamies, the bacchanalian niirtl 


p: : Splendid species, conunon in collections from increases ; groups are continually jjatrolling 


Assam, Sylhet, and Arakan. 


streets, throwing a crimson powder at each othci 


PHALAHAor phalahar, Hind. Lawfuldbod or ejecting a solution ofit Ironi syringes, sotlia 


Bindoos on liist <lays, such as buckwlicat, the garments and visages ol* all are one ma.' 

&p. Lawful to bo eaten in hindoo fasts. of crimson. On the 8th, emphatically callc 

!' • PHALANGLSTA MzVClJLATA, this animal the Phag, the rana joins the (pieens and thei 
-.ft IM big as a cat, has a long snout, large, round, attendants in the palace, when all restraint i 
^ ‘protuberant eyes ; yellow and brown s|)otted removed and mirtli is unlimited. But the inos 
Jx. akin ; long tail covered with hair on the upper brilliant sight Ls the playing of the boli o: 
!■; part, but bare on the lover part and at the end. horseback, on the terrilcl^ in front of the palace 
Ijfkv^With its tail it fastens itself in climbing, ami Each chief who chooses to join lias a plcntilr 
folia it up when running. A female, had a supply of missiles, formed of thin plates c 
i^ftlyollow skin, wdtli long soft hairs, but without mica or talc, enclosing the crimson powaiel 
if-ojipts, and Had a |X)cket under the belly, formed called abira, wdiich with the most graceful am 
a fold in the hide, into which the hand dextrous horsemanship they dart at each othci 
fi^ftoQuld be inserted. She carries lier young ones pui*suing, caprioling and jesting. This 2^art t 
iii it hanging on the nip})les, until they have it much resembles the Saturnalia of Rome c 
grovm strong enough to leave this shelter. — this day, when similar missiles are scattered a 
^ Journal of the Ind, Arclu^ June 1852, the carnival. The last day, or Poonim, end 

826— 27. the holi, when the nakarras from the Tripolii 

K" PHALANGUIM BISIGNATUM, a long summon all the chiefs with their retinues t 
rft, hlflwk logged spider of Ceylou with a tiny white attend their prince, and accomiiany him i 
I - body' ; in tlic high country it congregates in procession to the Chougan, their Champ d 
Ift gl^ps of from fifty to a hundred in hollow Mars. In the centre of this is a long sala o 


ft- gTOTps of from fifty to a hundred in hollow Mars. In the centre of this is a long sala o 
. In the low lands they are not gregarious, hall, the ascent to which is by a flight of steps 
■|v Ceylon, the roof is 8 ii 2 )ported by square columns with 

|M,,ftPHALAUIS ZIZINIA, Linn, Andro)>ogon out any walls, so that the court is entirely oj^en 
l^^ltticatum, lietz. The festival of lluli, more olassically calle< 

g'X jPHALAROPUS FITLICARIITS, ‘ Grey Pha- Hulica, otherwise Phalgutsava, meaning tli 

Circuit of northern regions: one festival of Phalguna, as occurring in the moutl 
^K^g^lcnen obtained nenr Calcutta, so late in of that name, commences about the full moor 
year as May 11, 1840, in the Calcutta at the approach of the vernal equinox. It i 
bazaar.* one of the greatest festivals among the hindoo^ 
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and ftlfwnrt all aecte ieeia fo]^uftakeln its fcsti- 
vities; and all ranks, froih kings downward, 
appear animated by the season, which ir pecu- 
liarly dedicated to Krishna. Images of the 
deity are then carried about in palkis, and on 
elephants, horacs, &c., attended by music and 
siiJgiag, and various antics. People of condi- 
tion receive numerous visitors, who are enter- 
tained with dancing girls, masic, singing, betel 
and r<xsc-watcr. An annual festival to celebrate 
the birth of this god, is held in the month 
Bhadra. On this day his worshippci-s fast ; 
but, on the conclusion of the W'orship, indulge 
themselves in music, dancing, singing, and vari- 
ous other festivities. In the inontli Sbravuna 
another festival is held in honour of liini, which 
lasts from throe to five days, during which the 
same festivities prevail ; to which is added the 
ceremony of swinging the image of the god in 
a chair, suspended from the ceiling. In the 
hiontli Karfcika, a third festival takes place to 
celebrate his revels, among the Gopia ; and in 
the month T*halguna is also held the celebrated 
festival of the dola, the ceremonies <5f which last 
fifteen days, ami arc accompanied with great 
splendour and festivity. JIuriiig these holidays 
thelundoos of northern India spend the night in 
singing and dancing, and wandering about the 
streets, besmeared with the dola (a red) powder, 
ill the daytime, carrying a (][uantity of the same 
powder about with them, whicli, with much 
noise and rejoicing, they throw over the dilforeiit 
passengers tlicy may meet in their rambles. 
Music, daiKiiiig, fire-works, singing, and many 
obscenitii's take place on this occasion. Tlie 
Ueverond Mr. Ward, says : — “ At these times, 
the groy-lieadcd idolater and the mad youtli 
are scon dancing together, the old man lifting 
uj) his withered arms in the dance, and giviitg 
a kind of horror to the scene, which idolatry 
itself, united to the vivacity of youth, could 
scarcely be able to inspire.” Krishna is also 
worshipped under his infant form as Gopala and 
Ikihi-gopala, and again as (iopcc-natha, the god 
of the milk-maids. In the picture of Krishna, 
obsoiwcs Sir William Jones, it is impossible not 
to discover, at the first glance, the features of 
Apollo, surnamed Nomios or the pastoral, in 
Greece, and Opifir in Italy, who fed the herds 
of Admetus, and slew the serpent Python. — 
Tod'S liajasihan^ Vol, i, 507. See Krishna. 

PHALGUTSAVA, sec Krishna, Phalguna. 

PHATJ, Hind. In Karnal, a sort of Sal 
ammoniac. 

PIIALI GUAR, Hind. Cyamopsis psoral- 
oidea. Maror phalli, Hind. Hclicteres isora. 
Mung phalli, Hind. Arachis hypogsea. 

PHALJA, Hind. Hazara and Murre, Popu- 
lus ciliata. 

PHALLUS, Gr., the priapus of the Homans 
and Uio Lingam of the saiviie liindoos. Colonel 
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Tod says that no satbfiuitory dtyhioI<i^ ■ 11^^ 
been assigned for the name of the phallid ^mbt^ 
adored by Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and 
by the Christian. He supposes thatitmay be ^ 

the same primeval language that 
Sanscrit. Phalisa he says, means the ‘ fructifl^/: v 
froinphala ‘fruit,* and Isa ‘thcjgal.* Thus 
type of Osiris can have a definite interpretation^ ■ 
still wanting to the lingam of Iswara. Both deiti^ 
presided over the streams which fertilized thO ;■ 
countries in which they received divine honours. ^ 
Osiris over the Nile, irom the Mountains of the 
Moon, in ^Ethiopia ; Iswara over the IndUB, 
(also called the Nil), and the Ganges from ; 
Chandragiri, ‘ the mountains of the moon,* on ^ 
a peak of whose glaciers ho has his throne. ^ 
The Greeks, who cither borrowed it from the 
Egyptians or had it IVom the same source, 
typified the fructificr by a pine-apple, tho form 
of which resembles the Sitaphala, or fruit of 
Sita, whose rape by Ravana carried Rama from 
the Ganges over many countries ere he recover- 
ed her. In like manner Gouri, tho Rajput 
Ceres, is typified under the cocoanut, or sriphala^ 
the chief of fruit, or fruit sacred to Sri, or Isa 
(Isis), whose other elegant emblem of abiind- 
ance, the camacumpa, is drawn with branches of 
the palmyra, or cocoa-trcc, gracefully pendent 
from the vase (cumbha.) The sriphala is 
accordingly presented to all the votaries of 
Iswara and Isa on the conclusion of the spring- 
festival of Phalgnna, the Phagesia of the Greeks, 
the Phamcnoth of the Egyptian, and the Satur- 
nalia of antiipnty ; a rejoienng at the renovation 
of the }X)\vors of nature ; the empire of heat over 
cold, of light over darkness. Its worshippers, 
the Sivitc sect appear to be the oldest now 
prevailing in British India, dating its origin 
there probably from the . commencement of 
the Christian era, previous to which bud- 
dhism must have been predominant, when 
AscKia had so zealously laboured for its diffu- 
sion. The cxam[)le of tho Sivites must have 
emboldened the Sacta sectarians to intre-. 
duce the worship of the female generative} 
principle, the earliest mention of which is, 
to l>e found in the Periplus, which alludes th 
the temple of Comori, at Cape Comorin in the 
second century. Before long, mutual affinity 
must have coalesced the two sects to merge' 
their interests in one common superstition.-^; 
Tod'S Hajastlian^ Vbl, i, p, 599 ; Tr. of Hind.^ 
Voh i, p. 265. See Balanus, Lingam. \ \ 

PHALLUS ESCULENTUS, Morilla 
gus) Morels are imported from the hills in: 
Lahore but arc very little used by the natives. ; 
and the English use them, not medicinally, 
for culinary purposes. The morels whic^ aittf; 
brought from the Hazara country, 2U*e la;^c^:' 
Honiff.^ p, 323. 

PHAL MODEK A,MA.LAY.Batatas panic^^ ;; 









^^/¥HALSA, Hind. ■■ Qrewialasiatica* 
l^^iPHALSI, Hind., a sherbet prepared fronc 
of Grewia asiatica* 

PHALWA, Hind. The grass, Andropogon 
bladhii. 

Ih PHALWAI, Hind., of Hazara and Murrcc, 
r Cassolpinia sepiaria. 

PHAMPLI, Hind. Rerchemia, sjf?. 

^ PHAN, Hind, lllius cotliius. 

PH AN AH, a river near Belgutchce in Pur- 
^ neah. 

; PHAN-DAYAT, Mah. Antilopc bczoartica, 

S •Tsrdon. 

^ PHANDWA. The head-quarters and civil 
^ action of the district of Nimar. It contains 
B houses and 0,708 inhabitants. 

PHANGAN, a pass which leads to Man-chi 
W ih China occiqucs a little more than a month 
;4; 0n its journey and leads over mountains 6,000 
. to 8,000 feet high. The Patkoy pass from 
'il. , Bamo and China, was the route followed by the 
r" Burmese in their invasions of Assam and is 
j; the means of communication between the Sing- 
V pho tribes on the north and south of the Patkoy 
v ; mountains. The passes through Assam are * 
along the Dihong route into Tibet, the northern 
. banks of the Lohit and through tlio Mishmi 
s : hills into Tibet called the Mishmi route. 

V: . PHANGRA, Hind. Tribal us lanuginosus 

^ and T. terrestris. 

: PHANSI, Can. Carallia lucida, lio.vb. 
il ' PHAO, Hind., of Lahaul, a substance put 
!!' . into ferment, a kind of spirit, which is put into 
• the mixture called “ lugri,” when the lermcnt- 
;;.ed materials are placed in the still. — Powell's 
^ ! JEtand^hoolc^ VoL i, jk 
!• PHAORA,Hind. lloe. 

PHAP, Hind., a ferment for beer, &c. 

SJv PHAPAR-CHOR, Rkas. Coriaria ncpalen- 

f 

' PHAPHAR, Hind. Fagopyrura emargina- 
; turn. 

PHAPHAR, orPhaphra, Hind. Fagopynim 
1 1 esculcntum, Phaphar chor. Hind. Coriaria 
[I : iiepalensis. 

PHAPKOR, Hind., a kind of morel ip the 
J Jhang district. 

PHAPHOR, Hind. Urginia indica. 

PH APR A, Hind. Buckwheat. 

PHAPRI, Hind. Thin biscuits ; Phapri or 
'Phapra means any thin shell-like substance. 

PHAPRU SAG, Hind. Pharbitis nil; Til 
. Impatiens, sp. 

PHARA, tho wedge used to adapt the size 
ojbf the shoe-maker’s kalbut” or last. 

I® ARAHITASA, see Kabul. 

PHARAHO, Sind. Grewia asiatica, Zmn., 
.Z2o4?b.y W. 4f‘ 

PHA-RAI, Bvbh. Citrullus gucurbita, Wa- 

^ARAOH, a title of the rulers in Egypt, 
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in the timeof Moses, rendered 


nations who follow the Hebxw, the 
mahornedan faiths. One of the Pharaohs is 
said to have followed the Israelites and been 
drowned in the Red sea. At Suez, after p north- 
westerly breeze has been blowing some time, the 
water recedes ; and sliould it be followed by a 
south-east wind, it rises very suddenly, some- 
times as much as six feet, and renders the 
ferry, situated about one liiilo and a half to 

the northward of the town impassable 

Welh^etrs Travels^ Vol. ii, p, 42. 
PHARBITIS CCERULESCENS, CJioimt. 

r. nil p ocenilescons, Uoxn. | Sky-bluo Ipomsea, Enq. 

Flowers large, in tlic morning of a pale blue 
gradually growing darker. 

PTIATIBTTIS DIVERSIFOLIA, Lhidley, 
is very like P, hedcracca and P. purpurea. 
PHARBITIS IlEDEKACEA, Choisy. 

Ipomfca liecloracea, TAnn, 

A plant of America and N. Holland, 
PHARBITIS HISPIDA, the pale blue 
large powered pharbitis. — Rkldell, 
PHARBITIS NIL, Choisy. 


Marchai, 

Tlildi, 

Koi* ; Kirpawa, 


This plant grows in all tropical countries, 
and throughout India, its seeds are used as a 
purgative, but arc irregular in their operation. 
They are roasted slightly and powdered and 
the dose is thirty to forty grains. A cathartic 
oil is obtained from the seeds. — Voiyt ; Bird^ 
wood ; /r7/me Gen, Med, Top,^ pp, 144-181 ; 
Uonkjiherrfer^ p. 291. 

PHARBITIS PURPUREA. 

P. hispuda, Choisy, Ipomcoa purpurea, Limi, 
Convolvulus* purpureiis, | „ hispkla, Ziicc, 


^Convolvulus nil, 

Lhm, 

Il)oma3a nil, 

Roth, 

Ilub-ul-nil, 

All, 

Inflalon, 

AiHhq-pedia, 



iNil-kidiui, 

Ukx(i. 

rhax>roo-sag, 

Bkas. 


Linn, [ „ zuccogni. Bom, 

„ mutabilis, Sales, j „ glaiidulifera, Ruh, 

„ glandulifer,iS'pr. Pmws. 

„ discolor, Boxh, 

Var, a, j)urj)urea, C. purpureus, light purple. 

„ h, violacea, violet flowers. 

„ c, data, C. purpureus, var elatior. * 

„ d, varia,C. „ „ varius. 

„ e, leucantha, white flowers. 

A plant of America. » 

PHARFURA, the fine enamelling on the 
back of jewelled ornaments, done at Jaipur, 
&c. 

PHARID-BUTI, Hind. A mucilaginous 
plant found at Ajmere : used in sherbets. — 
~'en, Med, Top,^p, 149. 

PHARNACEUM CERVIANA, Linn. Syn. 
of Mollugo cerviana, Btr, 

PHARNACEUM MOLLUGO. 

Ladies bod strew, Enq. | Ghimasag, IIikd* 

Wild in gardens during rains, sometimes used 
as a pot herb. — Qen, Med, Top., p, 148. 
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pH AlUSEE, from pharasb, set apart, Hebrew 
rclbrmers the seventy years" captivity. 

PHAKNAVIS, a public officer under the 
Maratha government, the keeper of public 
registers, through whom all orders or grants 
vere issued. 

pHARNI, Hind. A leather-polishing tool. 
PHARR ASH of Curtins. 

PHARWAN, also Pilchi, and Koa, Rokh. 
Tamarix gallica, Linn, 

PIIASEE, UniA. A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, of extreme height 00 feet, circum- 
ference 6 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
light hard wood, used for sugar presses, rice 
j)Oundcrs, and bandy wheels, and occasionally 
thr making boats of. It is tolerably plentiful. — 
Captain Macdonald, 

PHASEOLUS, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Fabacem, the Bean tribe. The East 
Indian species are as under : 
acuniiifolius, Jacq, ^ All India, 
aureus, Roxh, Cultivated, 
augustifoliiis, Roxh, China, 
ealcaratus, 'Rarfe. Mysore, 
oaracalla, L, W. Indies, introiiuced. 

(lolicluodes, Roxh, Chittagong. 

fiiscus, Watt, Frome. 

glabcr, Roxh. Mauritius. 

lunatus, L, All India. ^ 

minimus, Roxh, China. 

mungo, L. Cultivated. 

multiflorus, L. Cultivated. 

nanus, L, Cultivated. 

radiatus, Limu I’eniusula of India. 

rostratus, Wall. Cultivated, 

roxburghii, W, ^ A, All India. 

seniierectiis, L. W. Indies introduced. 

suhlohatus, Roxh, Bengal. 

trilobus, Ait All India. 

torosus, Roxh, Nepal. 

vulgaris, L. All India. 

PlIASEOLUS ACONITIFOLIUS, Jacq, 
Dolichos disscctus, Lam, 

Ouz. ■ Adas, Pers. 

Moot, Hind., Dec. Vasunta, Sans. 

Mash ; Moth, „ Mohoe, Sindh. 

Aconitedcavcd kidney Tulka-pyre, Tam. 

bean, Eng. , Kooncoomapesaloo, Tku 

Crown as fodder throughout the Peninsula 
and ill Upper provinces of India ; iu 100 parts, 

Moisture 11*22 Fatty or oily matter 0*64 

Nitrogenous matter. 23*80 Mineral constituents 3*56 

owreby matter 60*78 

This is a small pleasant tasted pulse, much 
^^ultivated in the higher provinces of India, 
^liere there are two kinds of it. The moth 
cultivated in the north-western provinces is 
for feeding cattle. Phaseoliis aconitifolius 
^ cultivated in the Punjab, for food. Its roots, 
JJ* Well as those of Pbascolus radiatus, are said 
^ Royle, to be narcotic. — Ainslie^ p. 246 ; 
Ope . ; Dr. Honighergtr^ p. 323. 
PHASEOLUS ALATUS, Roxh,, also Pha- 
*«ohia amarus,''j!i£^i^&. Syns. of Phaseolus ros- 
Wall. * 


Lima l)eaii, 
Dufiin bean, 


EN0. 


PHASEOLUS MU^iiO. 

PHASEOLUS AUREUS, or ^ha Moong 
of the Bengalee, is cultivated in Bengal, bilt it 
is not known on the Coromandel Coast. It is ; 
sown, like the others, about the end of October . 
or beginning of November, and reaped jn Feb- 
ruary or the beginning of March.— 

Emj, Ctfc. 

PHASEOLUS IIIUTUS, lietz. Syn. of Pha- 
seolus mungo, Linn. 

PHASEOLUS LUNATUS, Linn. 

P. maximus, Sloane, 

Ruu'burbutic, Beno. 

Country French beans, Eng. 

Country Haricot, 

Sown in rows the same as other beans, but 
with a much greater space between ; they re- 
quire very strong sticks for support, and are 
ready in about six months. No very particular 
care is necessary. This is a most valuable bean, 
much prized by the European inhabitants of 
India ; by some of whom it is preferred to the 
Windsor bean. It was originally brought to 
India from Mauritius and is extremely prolific. 
— Jaffcey ; Aiuslie, p. 240. 

PHASEOLUS MUpiFLORUS, the Scarlet 
runner, is a native of South America. Both 
arc delicate, and in England cannot be safely 
planted in the open air till.the boginniiig of 
May. — Enq, Cqc. 

PHASEOLUS MUNGO, Linn., DC.,W.^A., 
Roxh., Vol. iii, p. 292. 

var. (a.) chlorospermuni. 

F. liirtus, Relz. 

Bbng. 

Can. 


IJali mooug, Beng. Miing, Maiir. 

llcssaru, Can. Danie masba, ^an8. 

Oorud, Duk. tUundoo, Tam. 

Green gnira, Eng. Wooddooloo, Tjsl. 

Oorad, Hind. Pacha pcsiiloo, „ 

This very pleasant tasted pAlso is much 
prized, dressed in various ways. It is of great 
value whenever the periodical rains fail and 
rice cannot be grown, and famine is the conse- 
quence ; in 1 00 parts, 

Moisture, 9*20 Fatty or oily matter, 1*48 

Nitrogenous matter, 24*70 Minei’al constituents 
Starchy matter, 60*36 (ash) 3*26 

It is commonly cultivated in the Punjab 
plains, and to 3,o00 feet in the hills, for its 
pulse, which is considered nutritious and digesti- 
ble. It will keep good for about three years if 
carefully preserved by packing it in parcels. 

~var. fi. melanospermus, black seeds. 
Fhaseolus max, Roxh., Vol. iii, p. 295. 

Mash, Auab Wooddoo, Mamsal. 


Kalo raoog, Bbng. Bonoo mash, 

Krishna raoog, „ Musha, 

Cbicuda, Can. Boo-rase, 

Black gram, Eng. Karpa-oolandoo, 

Black ulundoo,ANG.-'rAi^. Nalla woodaloo, 
Hairy podded kidney Nalla posaloo, 
bean. Minomolu, 

Kali oorad, Hind. Xarpa, 

Kali moong, 

This pulse is grown in the Sutlej 
between Rampur and Sungnam at an 
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Sansc^ 

SiKou:. 

Tam. 


valley 

elcva- 
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of 6,000 feet. The s^eds are &>th black 

|!Vsind green. It differs but little from the com- 
-inon ulundoo, P. mungo, except that it is of 
a darker colour, and somewhat larger. I'he 
moong of the natives, and black gram of the 
English, is like P* mungo but distinguished by 
its black seeds, and is, like it, Ipund in a culti- 
vated state ; it takes about the same time to 
ripen, and yields nearly the same produce. 
One of the most common pulses seen in Bur- 
mah is the Phaseolus max which is the plant 
diat produces the black gram of India. — Pun^ 
jf<t5 Heport^ p, 6(5 ; Aindie, j). 237, 247 ; Bng. 

> . Cye ^ ; Mason ; M, E, J. It. 

\ PHASEOLUS NANUS, Linn. 

V ;P. com DC. I P. sapoiniceus, Savi. 

■ \ : P. romanus, Sa ri. | 

: . ^ kidney bean, cultivated throughout 

Ihdia. 

PHASEOLUS ROXBURGTTII, W. 4* A. 
Phaseolus radiatiis, Ko/. iii., />. 20(>. 

var. (a) chlorospermus, green seeds. 
Mashkulay, l?V:N(i. Masli, Ifsirrt munj?, IIinu. 


PHASEOLUS ROSTRATUfi^^^^#^ ^ ^ 

Ph. alatus, JRoxh,yRh, 

Bun burbuti, Beno. Karalsana, 

Hullunda, lliNO. Karu alachanda, ^ 

Katon piiira, Maleal. " 

This species is giwn in the Circars and 
in IVIalabar where the tuberous roots are eaten • 
otlier parts of the plant are used in medicine. 
Voiqt.y Tioxh. 

PlI zVSEOLUS VULGARIS, Linn. 

French besan, Eno, I Lobiya, 

Kidney bean, „ | Bakla, 

Haricot bean, „ | Darnbala, Hinuh 

Native of Cabul and Kashmir, said to be a 
native of India, but Dr. Royle states that seeds 
were brought to him from Cashmere, an^d he is 
therefore inclined to consider that it was intro- 
duced into Europe from the most northern 
parts, such as ('alnil and Cashmere, and that 
this accounts for our being able to cultivate it 
at a lower tempera tiirc than other species of 
the gcMiu'^. — Eiiff. Ot/c ; Vouft.^p. 229. 

PH AS! ANTTLE, the pheasant family of birds, 
comprises the pea Howl, pheasants, jungle-fowl 
and spur fowl, all of them peculiar to Asia, 
liiflia, Burinah and Mala-yana, some authors 
include also the turkeys. They frequent 
forests, jungles and thick coverts, perch and 
roost on trees : 

Suh-Fam. Pavoniine, Pea-fowl. 

Pa VO crlstaliis, Limi.., (Jomnion x>oacock-. 

„ Japan „ 

„ niuticiis, Ltfw., Ihimioso „ 

Polyph^ciron tibetnniini. Assam to Tenasserini. 

„ bicalcaraluin, Lmn.y Malacca, Sumatra. 

„ cluilcui'us, Temm. 

Argusumis gi^anteus, Temm. Malay Peninsula, 
Archiijolago. 

Sn1)~Fttni. Pliasioninro, Pheasants. 
Loi)lio])honi.s iiiii)oyanu8, Latham. The Monnl 
TI inialaya. 

Crossoittilon aiiritum, Pallas. Snow pheasant. 

„ tibetanuin, Ilodf/son. „ 

Corioimiis satyra, Linn.., Sikiin horned pheasant. 

„ molanocopluila, (//*«//, Simla. „ 

„ Iciiiniiiickii, dray, China. 

„ Cabot i, (hmUly ' „ 

JtluigonLs crueiitus, Ilardw.y Green blood-pheasant, 
Butan, Sikiui. 

Pucrasia macrolpiiha. Less.., Parkas pheasant. 

„ castaiiea, Gould, iVorth-wost Himalaya. 
Phasianus wallicliii, Ilardw.y Cheer pheasant. 

„ colchicus. ^ . 

„ tonxiiatus — ? Ring-necked pheasant of China 
, „ mongolicus, Gould. 

„ versicolor, VieUot, .Japan. 

„ reevesii. Gray, China. 

„ smmmeriiigii', Temm., Japan. 

„ lineatus, Lath., Silver pheasant of Burinan. 
Tliaumalea jneta .--i' China, Central Asia. 

„ ainherstio}, Leadbcater, North China, Man- 
churia. • 

Gennseus nycthomcrus, Gould, Silver pheasant oi 
Himalaya. . . 

Gallophasus albo-cristatus, Vigors, White-eras** 
od Kalij pheasant. 


Hasaroo, 
Hario miing. 


Can. Cliorroo poioor, Mat.kat.. 
l)rK. Hsirita, maslui, Sans. 


Bayed kidney bean, Knij. rutehi payaru. 


Green gr?im, 
Mag, 


Paisa pesalii. 


Roots said by .Royle to be narcotic. It is 
cultivated, and is the most esteemed of all the 
Indian leguminous x)lants. Besides using it as 
an article of diet, the natives nuikc bread of 
the meal for some of their religious ceremonies. 
vox. (h) melanospcrinns, black seeds. 

Tlcorai kulay, Beno. Mali, Sinu. 

Hadi gram, Kno. Oolandoo nite, SiNoir. 

Bladi pea, „ Karooppoo dooloonthoo, 

Kali-koolti, Hind. 'I'am. 

Thirkiree mnong, „ Pa nay p.vron, „ 

Ihikri moong, „ MemuDjioloo, Tei.. 

Maahi, * Panjad. A^illa-woodaloo, „ 

' This valuable pulse gets its Tamil name from 
being nourished by the dews in January and 
February. It is a variety of the Palchay x>yre. 
This is the most esteemed of all the legumin- 
ous genus phaseolus and bears the liighest xirice. 
Its produce is about 30 fold. Natives make 
bread of its meal for many of their religious 
purposes, cattle cat tlie straw. — Ahislie, p. 
^3; OUgliorr^s Pun jab Report, p. 60 ; Roxh., 
Phi, iii, p, 290 ; GSkaughnessif, p. 3L7. 

PHASEOLUS TRILOBUS, Ait., Roxb., 
mie. 

diycine triloba, Linn. Dolichos stiimlacous, 
Spliohos trilobus, DC, Lam. 

Mugani, Beno. I Kulaeo, Trumguli, Hind. 

8:;lobed bean, Hno. I Pilli pesara, Tki.. 

This species of phaseolus, sown like any other 
l^hs, grows spontaneously everywhere in the 
, Tenasserim provinces. Roxburgh says he never 
:found it but in its wild state ; Voigt .says 
leaves are said to be tonic and sedative, 
;i^d are used in cataplasms to weak eyes. — 
i Jfiiign ; O' Ehaughnessy, p. 137. 
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Si^VMk. ' 0«n3iu» ; Jiftigie folMrU Fire baeksi 
Black Pheasant. 

biardigellus prelattts, Siam. 
Oalluj^errugineuS, Omelm, Bed jungle fowl, 
sonnerstil, Temm., Grey „ „ 

'I fitanleyi, Gray, Ceylon. 

’ furcatus, Temm,, Java, 
leneus, Temm. Batavia. 

Gailoperdix spadiceus, Gmelm. Bed Bx>ur fowl, 
lumilosus, Valerie.^ Painted spur fowl*. 

]] zeylonensis ? Ceylon. 

The genus Phasianus,, is biglicr up the 
Himalaya slopes than tlie GallopliLisis, and the 
Gallus is still lower. Phasianus colchiciis and 
the Chinese Ph. torqnatus, rcadil}^ intormix 
and blend, wherever the latter has been intro- 
duced in Europe. Phasianus colchieus, the 
common pheasant was originally from Asia 
Minor. P. torqnatus came from Shangliai about 
the middle of the 18lh century, P. mongolicus 
from Mongolia. P. kemmonigii from Japan. 
P. Reevesii from China, and P. versicolor from 
Japan, 

PHASIANUS GALLUS. f^onnerat. 8yn. of 
Gallus sonneratii, Temm. 

PHASIANUS INDTCDS, Lmcli, Bhjth, 
Sykes, Jerdon. Gallus sonneratii, Temm. 

PlIASMA, a genus of ins<!cts, called the 
walking stick insects. 'J''hesc and the green 
Mantis genus often escape observation from 
their resemblance to grass and brown twigs. 
The Phasmge or Spectre insects are lound in 
Asia, Africa, S. America, and Australia, and 
from their varied shnf)cs are called Spectres, 
Phantoms, Devils, Horses, Soldiers of Cayenne, 
Walking Leaves, (Pliyllum) aiiiniatod sticks, 
&c. — Colld. 

PITASBUK, Chenab. Vcrbascum thapsiLs, 
Linn. 

PHASSIE, Mahr. Dalbergia paniculata, 
Jioxb., PV. # A. 

PH AT, Hind., the lower bar in a yoke. 
rilATAKBI, Hind. Alum. 

PHATAL PIPAL, Hind.? A tree of Chota- 
Nagpore, with a hard, white timber. — Cal. Cat. 
18 d 2 . 

PHATEE, Hind. A fine kind of cotton 
grown near Dacca, see Dacca. 

PH AXIS, Greek. A Hard. 

PHATMER, Hind. Francsouria crispa. 
PHAT-PERA, Hind. The silk winder, 
PHAT THAN, Burm. A tree of Monlmein, 
Wood used for chisel handles. — Cal, Cat. Ea^., 
1802 . 

P’HAURA, Hind. A mattock. 

P’HA YUNGB’HAN, Bttrm. Allamanda 
*^athartica, Linn,, Keen, 

PH A YUNG KHA, Burm. Cucurbita 
maxima, Dock,, W. 4^ A, 
pheasant birds belong to the family Pha- 
*ianidsB, Gold and silver [iheasants are inha- 
*^taat8 of China; but the golden’ pheasant, 
•^cording to M. Temminck, inhabits not only 
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China and Japan, but the northern parttf:*Q£ 
Greece, as also Georgia and the Caucasus ^ 
it has been met with even in the province of 
Orenbourg. M. Dcgland informs us, that '■ 
Gamba, French Consul at Tillis, met with tbta; 
gorgeous bird in numerous Hocks on the spuill 
of the Caucasus, which extend towards the 
Caspian sea ; and that now it has gone wild; 
and multiplied in some of the forests of Ger^ - 
many. Tlic golden pheasauls inhabit no part . 
ol* India ; nor does any kind of Pheasant in- 
habit south of the Himalaya in British India . 
and Ceylon, unless the dilierent jungle-fowl be 
so designated.- 

Dr. Adams sax’s that close to the melting snow, 
he came on several fiocks of the great snow- 
pheasant, known to the Cashmerees by the 
names gor-kn-gu, and ku-hnk-deri. It is also 
called “ lepia** and “jer monaP’ in other dis- 

I tricts westward. Tliis species seems to frequent 
the high ranges t»f Aiighanislan, and suitable 
situations all over the great Himalayan chain. 
There are throe allied S])ecics, one of which 
is possibly only a local variety (Teti*aogallu3 
f ihclauMs) ; the otlicr two are decidedly dis- 
tinct. One of the latter is said to frequent the 
Ladal^h mountains, it has a hand on the front 
of the neck like the ehuckor. He saw a flock 
of snow-pheasants together with qiioir monal or 
snow-partridge (Lorva n i vicola.) This handsome 
bird is not uncommon in certain localities and 

j at high «altitudcs on Caslihicre, Ladakh, and 
northwards. The snow-j^artridge breeds near 
the limits of vegetation, and lays from six to 
seven eggs. The black-headed or Hasting’s 
jiheasant (Ccriornis melanocephala, Gray) ia 
ibnnd on the >voodcd slojics of the Peer Pin- 
jal. This noble reprcsmitativo of the Phasia- 
nidm is one of tlie gayest, and at the same time 
largest of its family. From the brilliancy of its 
plumage, it has been designated by Europeans 
the Argus pheasant, but the true Argus is a 
native of Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula. 
The most common local name for this species, 
besides the above, is “ Jcw'ar.” In some parts 
of the Cashmere ranges, the male is called 
“ sonalu,'' and the female “ selalee.’^ Its close 
ally, the 8ikim horned-pheasant (C. satyra), 
has not been met with on the north-westerii 
Himalaya. The loud wailing cry of the jewar 
sounds mournfully along the valleys, and is 
more .often heard at dusk and break of day . 
than at any other time. Oft, in the stillne^ 
of an alpine solitude, at his tent door, by the 
cheerful log-fire, Adams listened to the w^I- 
known wa, wa, wa, of this bird. Foremdsjb.' 
of all the various species of pheasants stands 
the impeyan, or monal. This splendid bird/ 
once so abundant in the western Himalaya, is : 
now, comparatively speaking, restricted to 
tain localities in the wex^ed slopes of Ibe 
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|]|iigher ranges. Whole tracts of forests, once found on the eastern* ranjges^ Sihhinl) 

. the gorgeous forms of these birds, Blyth considers it a distinct speci^^ and has 

lire now without a single specimen ; however, named it E. melanotus. But Adams has seen 
it will be long before it is extirpated, for its many old males of the E. alboeristatos with 
haunts are high up among the craggy rocks very little white on the crown and back. The 
where few ordinary sportsmen venture. The kalij pheasant Merghee kookera” of the na- 
average weight of an adult male monal is tives) is plentiful along the great valleys, called 
nearly 6 lbs* ; that of the female about 6 lbs. ; Dhoona, bordering on the plains of Indi^ up to 
the. young of the first year about 3 iTba. The elevations of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It pre- 
favourite haunts of this species arc in the fers, however, the more southern ranges, and 
deepest solitude of the forest, or among the is seldom met with in the remote interior. The 
. bamboo and dense jungle which clothe the egg is white, and about the size of the ban- 
Sides and bottoms of the valleys. It is found tarn’s. A nest may contain from nine to twelve 

along die line of the Himalaya, from 6,000 to and even more eggs, which arc hatched about 

•8,000 or 10,000 feet, but is partial to localities, the end of May. Grubs, insects, seeds, shoots 
Ihie monal is strictly aljpinc in its haunts and and leaves of trees, constitute the favourite 
prefers the cooler regions of the middle ranges food of the kalij. 

^ to the forests bordering on the plains of India. The red-legged partridge, better known in 
Hundreds are sold at Stevens’ sale-rooms. They the east by the name of “ Chukor,” has a wide 
aire bought chiefly to adorn ladies’ bonnets. Its distribution. It docs not differ in any well- 
favourite food consists of acorns, earth-nuts, marked particular from the Greek ])artridge of 
bulbs, wild strawberry, currants, &c. They south-east Europe, and shows how easily spe- 
may be met with in scattered flocks, singly, or cies can be made. Lieut. Wood, in his journey 
in pairs. The female monal lays four to six mentions taking part in a hunting expedition, 

eggs, very similar in colouring to those of the when the party bagged 500 chukor by running 

turkey. The young bird has the dark- brown them down with beaters and dogs.” OfPerdix 
plumage of the female until the autumnal moult, graaca there is a variety in the island of Crete. 
It has certain names in different localities— for The chukor prefers barren mountains to the 
instance, about Mussource and Simla it is known rich and luxuriant vegetation of the more 

S the name monal ; to the eastward it is call- southern ranges ; bare stony ridges clad with 
Ratteah cowan, and Monalce. The male is low scrub are its favourite haunts. During in- 
tbe Lont and the female the Ham of the Cash-| cubation the male remains near the nest, and 
merians, who adorn their mosques with the may be heard all day piping his loud call — 
brilliant feathers of the male. The plach phea- “ cue cue,” resembling that of the domestic 
sant, known by the local names Pukras, Coclass fowl. The Cashmerians call the bird “ kau- 
(Pucraaia macrolopha,) is less plentiful, and kau” on account of its call. — Adams. 
does not «ppear so generally distributed as the PJIEDU, or fern, Hind. In Chatnba, Ficus 
monal. The cheer-pheasant (Phasianus wal- roxburghii ; F. macrophylla, and Ficus cari- 
Uohii), is one of the most elegant species to be coidcs. 

met with in the Himalaya. It is likewise PHEEA of the Hunnia, the marmot. 

known by the local names of Boomchil and PHEES ? Chamterops ritchiana. 

Herrel. The male measures about 18 inches, PHEET, Grz., Hind. Kibbon. 
exclusive of the tail, which varies from 20 to PHENI, IIinb. A sweetmeat. 

26 inches in length. The naked skin around PHENICIA, see Hindoo. 

the eye is bright red. The iris is light brown. PHENILA, Sansc. Zizyphus jujuba, Lew- 

The tail is composed of eighteen feathers, PHEROSOPHI, are found amongst the Ce- 

whioh graduate in pairs, and are broadly barred leoptera of Hong-kong. • 

with pale yellow, or dusky brown and olive PHESAK LANE, Hind. Suteda fruticoto. 

blotches. The cheer frequents the lower and PIIET-WOON, Btjbm. Corchorusolitorius? 

middle regions, and is seldom found at very also Triumfcttalobata? and Grewiaspectabilis- 

high elevations. It delights in passy situations, Grewia hookerij. 

amtmg stunted oak,, or such like, and is geqe- PHEWA, in Thaneswar, on a slab of sand- 
■ rally met with in flocks of from six to twenty . gtone in a temple, was a Sanskrit inscription of 
’ The moment they are disturbed they separate 276 Samvat, probably of the Vallabhi era. The 
alid secrete themselves among the grass, or in character used in inscriptions was a variety of 
*^tlm foliage of trees, whence it is said they have Kutila. The kings and princes mentioned, are 
been knocked down with sticks. Mahcndrapala, Jatula, Vajrata, Yajnika, S^gg^ 

The kal^, Euplooomus albocristatus is the Puma, Devaraja, Ramachandra bhqja. Thu 
haoat common and ; widely distribute of the inscription is very imperfect, but interesting, 
ifimalsyan pheasants. There is a congener, throwing some light on a dasrk paiie of 1“®** 
ynth white marking s on the crest and back, history. If we may assumh the bhqja of ^ 
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tloeument to be the first of that name noticed 
by Abul Fazal and Prinsep, his era is definitely 
fixed.— Vol. xxii, p, 673.;. McClelland. 

PHIH or Pruh, the name given by the 
Lepchas to the Butani. 

PHILADELPHACE-^, TAndl. The syringa 
tribe of plants comprising 1 genus, 1 species, 
viz. : 1 Philadelphus. . 

PHILADELPHUS, sjp. 

Buzru, mudnu, zhoang, Sittlkj. 

On the Sutlej what appears to be a species, 
occurs at from 8,000 to 9,500 feet, and is stated 
to be used for ropes. — Dr. J. L. Stewart^ M.D. 

PHILADELPHUS CORONARIUS. A hand- 
some shrub, producing white blossoms, having 
the appearance and smell of orange flowera ; 
propagated by seed or layers. — Riddell. 

PIIILIPiP:A CALOTROPIDIS. 

Bhum-por, Hind. Khalatri, Panj. 

Khurjin, Panj. 

This parasite grows on the roots of the 
Calotiupis in Shahpur and is said to be used as 
fodder for sheep. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. The great group 
of the Philippines, althougli contiguous to the 
proper Indian Archipelago, differs materially in 
climate and the manners of its inhabitants. It 
extends over fifteen degrees from near latitude 
5* to 20® N., and consists of many islands of 
which only Lucon and Mindanao are of great 
size. The bulk of the people are of the same 
tawny complexioned, lank haired, short and 
squab race, as the principal inhabitants of t,he 
western portion of the Indian Archipelago. 
The focus of the aboriginal civilization of the 
Philippines, as might be expected, has been the 
main island of the group, Lucon. This is a 
corruption of the Malay and Javanese word 
lasung, meaning a rice-mortar. The Spaniards 
are said to have asked the name of the island, 
and the natives, who certainly had none, think- 
ing they meant a rice-rnortar, which was before 
the speakers at the time, answered accordingly. 
In the Philippines, arc many separate nations 
or tribes speaking distinct languages, unintelli- 
gible to each other. The principal languages of 
Lucon are the Tagala, the Pampanga, the Pan- 
gasinan, and the Iloco, spoken at present by a 
population of 2,250,000; while the Bisaya 
bas a wide currency among the southern islands 
of the ^oup, Leyte, Zebu, Negros and Panay, 
^ntaining 1,200,000 people. Mr. Craw- 
ford tells us that it does not appear, from a 
comparison of the phonetic character and 
grammatical structure of the Tagala, with those 
of Malay and Javanese, that there is any 
g^und for fancying thc^ to be one and the 
**nae language, or languages sprung from a 
parent, and only diversified by the 
effects of time and distance, and that an 
oxaminatiem of the Bisaya Dictionary gives 
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similar results. The great isdands of Mipda^f 
Psiawang, and the Sulu group of islets, 
ing the southern limits of the Philippine 
pelago, contain many nations and tribes 
ing many languages of which little has b^ 
published. Mr. Crawfurd, on the informarimi 
^ven by Mr. Dairy mple, informs us that eveii . ^ 
in the little group of the Sulu islands, a great ' 
many different languages arc spoken, and he 
gives a short specimen of 88 words of one of 
those most current. ^ 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed of 
much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratical. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which it 
has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Craw- 
furd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues or mere dialects of a common ^ 
language, is a question not easy to determine. 
Certainly, the phonetic character of the Tagala, 
the Bisaya, the Pampangan, and Iloco are, 
sound for sound or Tetter for letter, the same. 
Words of the Malayan languages are to be 
found in the language of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Formosa, or Taiwan ; and as this large 
island, about half ns big as Ireland, stretches 
as far north as the 25* of latitude this is the 
extreme limit in a northerly direction to which . 
they have reached. The aborigines of Formosa 
are short in stature, of tawny complexions and 
lank hair. Although inhabiting a great and 
fertile island, affording to all appearance a fair 
opportunity of development, they"^ never made 
any progress in civilization, and at present seem 
to live in a state of barbarism. They are 
thought by Mr. Crawfurd to belong to,ormi^ch 
to resemble, the brown complexioned race of 
the Archipelago of whom the Malays are the 
type. 

The entire population of the Philippine Ar- 
chipelago, is estimated at 4,000,000, of whom 
millions are Christians. The Indian race 
are in general superstitious, credulous, fond of 
gaming, and particularly addicted to cook- 
fighting. The Negritos are said to bo the 
original inhabitants of the islands who retirisd r 
'before the^ invading Indiums. The extent of 
thU Archipelago is 300 leagues from north to v 
south, and 180 leagues from east to west. It 
is made up of countless islands. This Archipe-? 
lago received its name after Philip the Second 
of Spain, in whose name they were finally con-^ > 
quered, pacified, and peopled. 

The Negritos, of the Philippines, are poly- 
theists, but without temple or ritual. They ,bf<* 
lieve in omens, invoke Camburan (God), i&e 
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t ipan and stars, and adore the rMnbow after 
^torm. They have also a worship of ances- 
Sm, a god of the harvest, of the fisherman and 
hunter ; "and a remnant of fetichism in a gro- 
tesque native devil. 

iNegros or Buglas island, extends from lat. 
9* 4- to 9* 60'. Of the central group of the Phi- 
Hj^ines, consisting of Panag, Negros, Samar, 
i«yite, .Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two for- 
iper are the only islands in which Negrito tribes 
exist to the present day, and even as regards 
the fact must be considered doubtful. 
Negros, however, contains a considerable Neg- 
rito.' population, the crest of the mountain range, 
iyhitch extends throughout the length of the 
ill^d, a distance of one hundred and twenty 
i^Uias^ being almost exclusively occupied by scat- 
^red tribes. 

V; The Philippine archipelago, of innumerable 
islands, is about 300 leagues from north to 
south and 180 leagues from east to west. The 
Garabsdlos range of mountains runs through 
the centre of the whole, and in Luz<m, the 
fountains are occupied by unsubdued races 
of idolatrous Indians. There are large lakes 
in most of the islands and Mindanao, “ men of 
.the lake,’’ gets its name from its numerous 
waters. There arc thermal springs at. La 
Laguna, and boiling springs north in the dis- 
trict of Mainit. There is a rainy season of 6 
months and a mixed one of ecpial duration. No 
rich spices, no precious gums, no abundance of 
rare metals or drugs, were there to allure Span- 
ish cupidity. The Spaniards, nevertheless, 
apjpear to have been guided in their plans of 
colonization — at least in India, by a theory 
which nations still more great, and infinitely 
more free, might have adopted with advantage 
to themselves and to all humanity. They were 
llOt sordid monopolists ; they ruled less by tcr- 
,rdr|. and more by moral influence and the per- 
suasions of theu* priests ; and their power, not 
i^unded on the edge of the sword, was tolerable 
to the native race. They encouraged settle- 
ments ; they allowed freedom • to traffic ; and 
though they levied unjust and irksome taxes, 
tiheir system has been productive, within its 
narrow sphere, of -inore good than that of other 
conquerors in the Oriental Archipelago. That 
thrir commerce in the further east never de- 
veloped itself to any lustre or grandeur, is true ; 
hut; it was because their monopoly was less 
^id, not because their vigour was less majily 
iban that of the Dutch. Jlad Spain been more 
Wergetic, and still more liberal, her prosperity 
itt. the Indian Archipelago might have rivalled 
which she once enjoyed in the western 
:iyorU. The Tagala, who dwelt in the district 
about Manila, and are derived ac^rding 
% tliejir traditions, from the Malays, have sub- 
’in^itied toff^gbly to their rule and become the 
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servants of sti»ngeis.^ ; ^ 
firm in the defence of their in^pendencC; but 
were driven from their position by a body of 
men landed in good order from the ships. The 
island of Luzon, with its fertile soil, and attrac- 
tive aspect, tempted their desires. It is the 
largest of the group, and the best known to 
Europeans. Long and narrow, four hundred 
and fifty miles by from ten to a hundred and 
forty — its coast is I’ringed with rocks and broken 
by many gulfs, inlets and capacious bays. The 
surface is covered through a large portion of 
its extent by mountains — two high ranges in 
the north being divided by the Cagayar river, 
which flows between two headlands into the sea. 
In all respects Luzon appeared to them a desir- 
able field for colonization, and the Spanish 
settlers considered themselves equal to its sub- 
jugation. 

2Vie A7ieia or Negrito^ of the Philippines, 
are a Papuan race, the second name, meaning • 
little Negro, being given to them by the 
Spaniards : but that of Ita or Aheta, so pro- 
nounced but written Ajcta, is their usual ap- 
pellation among the planters and villagers of 
the plains. 1'he woolly haired tribes arc more 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were 
estimated, by M. Mallat, in 1842 to amount 
to 25,000. The islands Samar, Leyte, and 
Zebu, have not any of them ; but they are 
found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, and 
Luzon. In the early accounts of them by 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly built and less dark in colour, than 
the Negros of Africa, and as having features 
less marked by the negro cliaracterLstics, but as 
having wtx)lly instead of lank hair ; and their 
social condition could not then have been much 
better than now, since they are described as 
living on roots and the produce of the chase ; 
and as sleeping in the branches of the trees, or 
among the ashes of the fires at which they had 
cooked their food. They are all well-formed 
and sprightly, but very low in stature, as they 
rarely exceed four feet and a half in height. 
The character of the negrito is untamcable, and 
it is impossible to surmount their tendency to 
idleness. Prompted by an irresistible instinct 
I to return to the place of their birth, they prefer 
I a savage life to all the charms of civilization 
They are cbony-black like negroes of Africa. 
Their hair is woolly, and as they take no pains 
ill clearing it, and do not know how to arran^ 
it, it forms a sort of crown round the head,- 
which gives them an • exceedingly fantastic 
aspect, and makes the head appear, when seen 
from a distance, as if surrounded with a sort c» 
aureole. * . » 

Among the Aheta of the Philippmci ialanw# 
when a man wishes to marry a garl, hif 
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b«lbre 8Unri^ into tht wobcM. She 
haa an hour’s start, after which the lover goes 
to seek her. If he find her and bring her 
back before sunset, the marriage is acknow- 
ledged ; if not, he must abandon all claim to 
her. The Alfuros, seem to have affinities 
with the Tagala race of the Philippines, through 
the Sanguir islanders. Mr..Crawfurd observes 
that the sailors of the Philippines are so dex- 
terous, that they arc used, almost exclusively, 
in the other islands, as steersmen, and as such 
have a preference in many parts of the cast. 
The Indians of the Philippines arc among the 
best favoured of the Asiatic islanders, but they 
are not reckoned so brave as the Malays. They 
are a quiet inoffensive race, clean and well- 
shaped, and are all converted to the Catholic 
faith. A line commencing to the east of the 
Philippiiio islands, thence along the western 
coast of Glhilo through the island of liouru 
and curving round the w*est of Flores, then 
bending back by Sandalwood island to take in 
Pratti, will separate tbe Mnlayan and all tlui 
Asiatic races, from the Papuans and all that 
inhabit the Pacific, though along the line of 
junction intcrniigration and commixture have 
taken place. 

Mr. Crawfurd remarks tliat wliether the 
principal languages of the J^liilippines be 
separate and distinct tongues or mere dialects 
of a common language, is a question not easy 
to detenniiic. Certainly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, the Bisaya, the Panipangan, and 
lloco are, sound for sound or letter for letter, 
the same. The alphabet of the Tagala nation 
of the great island of Lucon or Luconia, con- 
sists of 13 characters. It is the only one 
existing in the whole of this group, and seems 
at one time to have been used among the 
civilized tribes of the neighbouring islands, 
having spread even to Magindanan and Salti. 
The forms of the letters are ratlKu: bol<l and 
niore complex than that of the Sumatran aljdia- 
bets. 

Spain has in all her conquests kept promi- 
nently before her tlic projiagation of Chris- 
^anity in the form embodied in her Church. 
■The Philippines, therefore, present a spectiicle 
which contrasts strongly with the Dutch depen- 
dencies in the East. Spain ap]^ears in the 
Archipelago in her religious earnestness, her 
ecclesiastical assumption, and her gorgeous 
^tablishinents. The natives of the Philippines 
have generally been converted and received 
the Catholic Church. It is observed by 
Brun, in his sketch of the inhabitants of 
Philippines, that they, are the only people 
ID the eastern Archipelago who have improved 
^ civilization from an intercourse with Europe, 
^^mmercial monopoly formed no part of the 
^niah policy in that quarter of the world. 
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The bpQntiM which natnre has 
these islands have often been neatraHatiil 
the terrible forces hidden under their beftliti&t- 
exterior. They are often shaken by enitfe 
quakes, and volcanic explosions are so freqUid)^;- 
as to be regarded almost as common occurrenV; 
ces. In no other part of the world are stortnd/ 
so terrific as there during the change of tho "^ 
monsoon. Australia and Calitbrnia, Sir John 
Bowring thinks, will hereafter he largely if not 
wholly 8upi)lied with sugar from the Philip- 
pines. Manilla hemp has acquired a high . 
character in Europe : 25,000 tons were shipped 
in 1858 from Manilla alone, of which Great 
Britain received one-fourth. Gold is found in 
the mountains and in alluvial deposits, and with 
proper machinery copper may be raised in 
abumlance. A sairij)lc taken from a lode, seven 
feet in width and only four yards from the 
surface, gave an analysis 44 per cent, of pure 
metal. 

Walton slates from the collective returns 
recently made out by the district magistrates^ 
t would appear that the total number of tri- 
butes amounts to 380,054, which multiplied 
by 0^ produce the sum of 2,515,406, at which 
he estimates tlie total population, including old 
men, women and children : — 

Indians of both sexes. . . . 2,395,687 

Bangley Mestizos 119,719 

Bangleys 7,000 

Whites of all classes; .... 4,000 

Comparison of population in 1791 and 1810; 

Year 1791. Year 1810. 

Indians . ...l,r>82,7r)l 2, 087 

M esti zos . . . 00,91 7 11 9,71 9 

1,049,078 2,li55,40C 

The provinces arc ireqiicntly visited with dread- 
ful hurricanes, called in the country, leaguios^ 
and often desolated by locusts. The sileucao m 
a logwood of an excellent quality. They have 
also the brazil etto, another dye-wood ; the eagle^' 
wood, iiarra, a species of red ebony striped ; the 
tin<laJ-wood, all red ; the sandal-wood ; tbe 
pangasinang fir, the molave, an incyrruptible 
wood, the guijo, excellent for ship-building, as' 
well as the banava, calantes, or Philippine , 
cedar, the sagovan, rod and white, mary-w^bod, 
for small masts, spars, &c., the inanga-chapuy - } 
hetis, dasag, dmigol, calumpau, and mauy ; 
others. 

Gold abounds in Luzon and in many of th^ 
other islands ; but as the mountains which 
ceal it are in possession of the infidel Indiai^jj^^r 
the mines arc not worked ; indeed it xnay - 
said they are scarcely known. The savages 
lect it in the brooks and streamlets. The nativ!^^ ; 
of the province of Camarincs in Luzon parflyf ? 
devote themselves to the working of the 
I of Mambulao and Poracale, which have * 
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of being very rich. The natives dis- 
tinguish the varieties of rice by the sise and 
diape of their grain, viz : 

JBinamhanff. — Leaves slightly hairy ; glumes 
whitish ; grows to the height of about five feet ; 
flowers in December : aquatic. 

Lamuyo greatly resembles the above; is 
more extensively cultivated, particularly in 
Bantangas, where it. forms the principal article 
of food of the inhabitants of the coast : aquatic. 

iialagoquii. — Derives its name from its being 
very glutinous after boiling ; it is much used by 
the natives in making sweet or fancy dishes ; 
and also used in making a white-wash, mixed 
sidth lime, whicli is remarkable for its brilliancy. 


PHILLU, Hino. Ham^tmija isuaveolehs 
PHILYDRACEiB, the water-wort 
plants. 

PIIILLYREA. Of this genus, Wightin leones 
gives, P. robusta, temiindis and affinis * 
PHILLYREA PANICULATA, A small 
tree with oblong ovate leaves ; flowers in ter- 
minal panicles, pure white, bending down 
the branches, and giving the tree a graceful 
appearance. Introduced from China. — Hiddeil 
PHl-LOK, see Laos. 

PHILOMACHUS PUGNAX, or Machetes 
pugnax ; ‘ Ruif.* Europe, Asia, N. Africa : 
common in India. 

PHILOMELA LUSCINIA. 


and for withstanding rain, &c. : aquatic. 

Mdl€tgoquit . — With smooth leaves, and red 
glumes (all the preceding arc whitish) ; pos- 
all the qualities of the aquatic variety 
of the same name — that of being very gluti- 
nous after boiling. This rice is said to be a 
remedy for worms in horses, soaked in water, 
with the husks on : it is given with honey and 
water. 


Motacilla luaciuia, Linn. Philomela luscinia, Selhu 
Sylvia Latham. Goukl, Swain, 

Curruca Flem. 


Nightingale, Kno. IJRignuIo, It. 

Rossig[nol, Fr. Luscinia, 

Nachtigall, Gkr. Kuist^nor, Sp. 

Kusignuolo, It. Naclitegahl, Sw. 

RoRsignuolo,* „ Kos, Welsh. 

The nightingale. 


PHILOMELA TURDOIDES, Blyth. 


Cahayo. — Common in Hocos, where ] Luscinia major, | Sylvia philomela, 

it is cultivated both upland and lowland ; it pr<> Thrush nightingale, inhabits Eucopc and 

iiuces a large grain, and is therefore much Egypt. 

••teemed, but has rather a rough taatc. PHILOXENES, see Greeks of Asia. 


DumaUy or early rice, — Raised in the uplands 
exclusively, derives its name from ripening its 
grain three months ironi planting ; the seed is 
rather broader and shorter than the other 
varieties ; it is not extensively cultivated, as 
birds and insects are very destructive to it. 

Quinatidaf with smooth leaves. — This variety 
U held in great estimation by the people of 
ifotangas, as they say it swells more in boiling 
tban any other variety ; it is sown in May, and 
, gathered in October : upland. 

Bolohan, — This variety has very hairy glumes ; 
it is not held in much esteem by the natives, 
but it is cultivated on account of its not being 
so liable to the attacks of insects and diseases 
as most of the other upland varieties. 

Tangt . — Leaves slightly hairy, glumes light 
violet color. This upland variety is held in 
much esteem for its fine flavour. 

435,*067 arrobas of rice were exported from 
HanUla in 1847.— iif. Earl, p. 141 ; Mr. Rich, 
h&lanist to the United States exploring expedi- 
lion; LvJbhoeh's Orig. of Civ., p. 82 ; Marrtfat's 
Indian Archipelof/o, p. 120 ; fVallace, Vol. ii, 
p* 218 ; Quarterly Review, No. 222 pp. 607, 
608 ; WaUon^s State, pp. 4, 27, 28, 31, 82, 121, 
276; Earl, Papvan^s, pp. 121 to 131; St. 
John’s Indian Ardiipelago, pp. 165-77- See 
Ahetas, Archipela^, India, Negnxs, Negiitos. 

, v philistine, or foreigners, who gave that 
to Palestine, where they opposed the Jews 
‘ in the conquest of that country . — Sharpie His~ 
r tory of J^ypt, Vol. i, p. 29. 


PHIN. Stone circles, which the Todas call 
P’hin, Also a common term for a pot, urn, or 
any vessel of such like description. — ifarhness^ 
Neihfherry Rills, p. 33. 

PHINDAK, Hind. Crataegus oxyacantha. 

PHINE AS, see Khizr, Khajah. 

PlIIPHAR. Hind. GongU or golu kishn- 
gunga, and elsewhere the turnip. 

PHIPNl, IIiND. of Kaghan, Rhamnus virga- 
tus, Rh. Pcrsica. 

PHI-PHRAI, see Laos. 

PIIIR, Hind., a threshing floor. 

PHIRAOTI, Hind. A small wheel like a 
chalar on the edge of a pond or nullah for rais- 
ing. water ; it is worked by the foot. 

PHIRI of Kashmir ‘ seconds’ of shawl wool. 

PHIRKI-TUGUR, Benq. Tabeniaemontana 
coronaria. 

PHIRTI, Hind. A blight occasioned by 
sand-storms. 

PUIS AKLAN A, Hind. A plant burned for 
soda making. 

PIIISBEKKAR, Hind. Colebrookia opposi- 
tifolia. 

PHITNI, Hind, of Jhelum, Kangra, 
phus vulgaris, Lam. 

PHLEG AFINAS TRISTIGMATA, the ground 
dove of Celebes. 

PHLEUM and Festuca pratensis, 8®® 
CrraminacedD . 

PHLOMISESCULENTUM,8eeLeuoasa8pert- 
. PHLOMISKUSSELLIANA, Jerusalem^. 

perennial and shrubby plants, • with isoarse nto*7 
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leaves resembling the common sage ; the flowers 
are purple, red, yellow, &c., growing readily 
from seed in any common soil. — Riddell. 

PIILOMIS INDICA, Linn. 

Toombi-ki-bajoGj Duk. I Drona Sans. 

Ghoomra, Hind. Toombi kecray, Tam. 

Dawii-Beran, Malay. 1 Toombi koora, Tel. 

This green possesses a considerable degree of 
acrimony which the natives temper hy an ad- 
mixture of some aj?rccal)le acid, lininphius 
tells us that the Woriahs in Amboy ua squeeze 
the acrid juice of the plant, into tlioir eyes to 
make them bold and intrepid in war. — Rum- 
phiuSy vi, p. 40 ; Ainslie\^ Mat. Aled.. p. 2o7. 

PHLOX, a genus of elegant plants, which, 
from their lively colours have a pretty appear- 
ance when grown in patches, the colours arc 
red, purple, lilac, white, &c., grow readily Irom 
seed in a light garden soil, either in pots or the 
flower beds, sliould be sown thinly, and when 
one or two inches higli, transplanted where 
intended to flower, require in pots a somewhat 
loamy soil w'ell manured and drained. — Riddell, 
Jaffrey. 

PHOBEROS GyERTNERL Thnnh, Katu 
kimindu, Stnoh. 

PHOBEROS HOOKERIANUS, Wirjhi, A 
large tree of the central province of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet. — 2'hw.y p. 
17. 

PHOBEROS ROXBURGIIII, Bennet, 

Ludia spinosa, lloxh. FL hid. 

Placourtia stigmarota, Wall., Cat. 


53, 2nd Kings xxiii, 13 ; vii, 18 ; xliv, 26. It 
was by the names, Ashtoreth or Astarte. that 
the moon was worshipped by the Israelites* 
.iVssyrians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians and the 
people of Tyre and Sidon. Sec Baal, Hindu« 
India, Ken, Semitic races. 

PlICENTCOBALANUS of the ancienta'waa 
probably the nut of the Doum palm of Egypt. 

PIIffiNICOPlIAUS CURVIROSTRTS ww 
observed by Captain Tickcll on low jungly hills** 
very like Ph. tristis in habits, a pair shot 
were both precisely similar, except in colour of 
iris ; the male having tliat cobalt blue and the 
female orange. Food Coleoptcra, Ilcmiptcra* 
and very large caterpillars. 

PIKENICOPTTAUS TRISTIS, “ Malioka” of 
the natives of India, has Ji note like that of the 
British cuckoo, as heard late in the season. — 
Hooker^ Him, Jove.y Vol, i, p, 27- ' 

IHKlilNlX. A g(?nus of palms, the species 
of which are found in the south of Europe, in 
the north of Airica, and in the south of Asia* 
eastwards to the Archipelago, the date tree is 
iudigeiKuis to Africa arid Asia and embraces 
several species, the products of which are 
brought intt) the markets of India. The trunk* 
marked with the scars of 1 alien leaves, is, iij 
some sj^ecics, so .short that it hardly appears 
above ground. It is not decided whether the 
East Indian P. sylvestris, Roxh. be or not the- 
P, dactylifera of Linnmus in a wild state. — 
Seeman. 

PHCENIX ACAULLS, Ham. 


A tree of Sumatra, FI. small, reddish-white, 
March and April ; fr. Sept. Roxh. 

PHOCiENA COMMUNIS. 

Ph. roiideletii, Willughhy. 

Delphinus pliocmna, lAim. 

The common porpoise. 

PHOCA. The seal. The seal maybe taught 
to assist in Ashing. Apollonius related that he 
had seen at ^Egae, near Issus, a female Phoca, 
which was kept for fishing purposes. — Yule 
Cathay y Vol. i, p. 112. 

PIICENICIA. This ancient kingdom was on 
a narrow fertile strip of land, lying between the 
Western slope of Lebanon and the Mediterranean 
sea, and extended from the river Eleutherus on 
the north to near Mount Carmel in the south. 
In Jeremiah 44th,. 15-17 and 19 it is called the 
Queen of Heaven. Sec also Judges x, 6, 
1 Samuel vii, 3, xii, 10. Astarte, or Ashtoreth 

Baalith, the Queen of Heaven, the great 
female divinity of the Phoenicians, the female 
^wer of Baal, whom the Greeks changed into 
Baaltia or Belthes, in the chief city of Sidon, 
out her worship was extended to the east of 
Jordan. Physically, she represented the moon, 
hence her name in Gen. xiv, 5. Dent, i, 4. Josh. 

4. Ashtaroth karnaim or the two horned, 
the crescent moon. See 1 Kings xi and 5 ; 


Stomloss date-jjalin. ) Vind khajur, ? Punjab. 

Sebaap, Lepcic. | 

A small stemless ])alm which grows in Sik- 
kim on the driest soil and in the deep valleys. 
The Lepchas eat the young scedd and use uie 
feathery fronds as screens, when hunting. It 
is a dwarf palm growing east of Siligoree in the 
Tcrai ; a sure sign of a hungry soil. — Dr. J. L. 
SieimrVs Punjab Plants, p. 243 ; UooTcer^s Him. 
Jour.y Vol. i, pp, 143 , 400 . 

PHOENIX DACTYLIFERA, Linn., Roxb. 

Tamr, Ait. Klioorraa, Malat. 

Nuklial, Khajuv, khaj, Panj. 

S\von-pa-lwon, Burm. Kurjan, klioorma, Pbbs. 

Paynd khaj'ir, Duk. Payr-otchum piil]um,TAM. 

Diito troo, Eno. Carjura pundu, TBl.. 

Date palm, Khariurapu chottu, „ 

Palm tree, Mudda kharjurapu „ 

Kajur, Hind. Perita chottu, „ 

Ohuhaj*a, 

The fruit. 

Rutub, Ab. ] Pind, Chirwi ,Bagri, Hin0. 

Tamr, (fresh) „ | Bela, (dried) n 

The cabbage. The gum. 

Gadda, (ialli, Hind. | Hokm-chil. 

The stone, 

Usteh-khurmah, Ar. I Gutla-i-khajoor, Pass. 

Tukhm-i-khoormah, Peas. | 

The date tree grows in tropical and middle 
Asia, in north Africa, and in some parts, of 
Northern India. It does not thrive in Ben^, 
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at it is the great support of the Arabs of 
Dr. J. L.< Stewart says, it was intro- 
I weed into tiie southern Punjab in the 7th or 
; ’0tb century, but that the true date is nowhere 
known in any quantity to tlie north or east 
of Tulamba and Jhang both close to the Che- 
nab, although, the tre^ has been tried in the 
districts of Lahore and Umritsur, and there 
are a few in the northern i)art of Jalandar, 
Vhcre, however, the chief use of the tree is for 
the sweet juice. He also mentions that there 
are some at Saharanpur, which give good fruit 
especially Vhen the rains are late. The finest 
trees i-aiige up to 100 and 120 feet high, the 
natives assert that it will not grow except 
where the soil is or has been subject to inunda- 
: tion. There are now hundreds of the trees 
about various towns in Multan and Mozaffar- 
garh, but it is most abundant near Dhera Ghazi 
Khan, Trans-Indus, wdicre the country for ten 
or twelve miles from north to south has such ' 
numbei*s of trees that eight or ten thousand 
rupees arc said to be annually got by govern- 
ment from the small tax which is levied on each 
female tree the sexes are on separate individu- 
iils. At Multan there is a heclana (i. seed- 
less) fruit in which tlio stone and its kernel are 
represented only by a little shrivelled mem- 
branO) the rest of the fruit consisting of the 
* pleasant sweet pulp. Edgeworth states that 
there is only one tree producing these, which 
was formerly reckoned badsliahi, “ royaF^ i. 
the produce was reserved for the ruler of the 
country. But several trees produce these which 
are the upper fruit ripening after the lower 
ordinary dates of the same tree. The fruit of 
a female tree is much more valuable than its 
, |t:igar, and the male tree has but little juice. 
The terminal bunch of young leaves, taken 
only when a tree is cut down, is much oaten by 
the natives both raw and cooked. There are at 
least sixty varieties of dates. The date stones 
are made into beads, the leaves are made into 
couches, baskets, mats, bags, brushes, fly-traps. 
— Dr. J, L, Steivart’^s Piinjah Plants, p, 245 ; 
Seeman^ on Palms ; Dr, 3Iason^s Tenasserim ; 
Moaib,, Flora Ind, ; Hoyle's Fibrous Plants ; 
Ainslie, 30; Voir/t's IJortus SubifThnnus Cal-- 
ouitenais ; Potvell's Hand-hooh, Vol, i, 370. 

; PHCENIX FABINIFERA, Roa:h,, Cor, 
Phamix pusilla, 

Fntha, Mat.kal. I Chiruta ita, Tel. 

Tam. | Chittita chettu, „ 

This dwarf palm grows in the sandy plains 
of the south of India, where the sweet pulp 
of its seeds, also the farinaceous substance of 
its stem are eaten in times of scarcity. The 
stem is split into pieces beaten in mortars and 
sifted and sago is boiled. It has a bitter taste, 
as thus prepared and is not so nutritious as 
common sago. The leaflets are made into mats, 
v imd the common petioles are split into tliree or 
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four and are used to make baskets of vafious 
kinds. It is a dwarf plants the trunk about 
one or twt> feet high, and so enveloped in ths 
leaves as to appear like a bush. It is coming 
on the peninsula of India, on diy barren sandy 
ground. Its leaflets are wrought into sleeping 
mats. The common petioles are split into three 
or four, and used to make baskets of various 
kinds. The exterior or woody part of the trunk 
consist of white fibres matted together, these 
envelope a large quantity of farinaceous sub- 
stance which the natives use for food in times 
of scarcity. To procure this meal, the small 
trunk is split into six or eight pieces, dried, 
and beaten in wooden mortarn, till the farina- 
ceous part is detached from the fibres ; and die 
meal, when separated by sifting, is fit for use, 
by being boiled into a thick gruel or conjee. It 
is, in fact, an inferior sago. — Seeman on Palms, 

PIIffiNIX HUMILTS, Boyle, Dwarf date- 
palm. — Dr, J, Stewart's Punjab Plants,^*- 245. 

PHCENIX PALUbOSA, Aoxh., Corr. 

The marsh-date palm. 

Ilintal, . Ueno. I Giruka tali cliettu, Tel. 

Then boung, nuuM. | Ilintalamu, „ 

This small palm, grows plentifully on the 
Sunderbuns, South of Calcutta, on the low is- 
lands in the rivers, and on the shores which 
are inundated with the highest tides, the marsh- 
date palm abounds. It is a small tree about 
twenty feet high, no thicker than a walking 
cane ; whoso fruit looks precisely like a bunch 
of dates, but it is not edible. Griffith says 
it is well-worth cultivating on account of its 
elegant impenetrable tufts, which well mlapt 
it for bank scenery. P. paludosa, is the most 
southern Indian species of the phoenix palms. 
The trunks of the smaller trees serve for walk- 
ing sticks, the long trunks for rafters and the 
leaves for thatch. — llooher's Him, Journ,, Vol. 
i, p, I ; Mason ; Seeman, 

PHCENIX SYLVESTRIS, Hoxb,, Bh, 

Elate sylvestris, Linn. 

Khniur, Bkno. Khajoori, Sans. 

Wild date palm, Eng. Ttaham pane, Tam. 
Send ka jbar, Hind. Eetdha maram. n 

Khajoor, „ Ita chettu ; Ito, Tel. 

Sendi, Mahr. Todda ita, n 

Khaji of Salt Range, Rus. ^ 

'J'he wild date palm grows throughout BritW 
India and is of great value .on account of Ae 
palm wine it yields and the sugar made fro® 
the palm wine. It occurs wild in many 
in and near the Siwalik tract up to and pyoD®- 
bly beyond the Indus, in the Salt Range, and 
out into the plains in the east of the Punjab. B 
is not seen much above 3,000 feet, in the du^ 
hiUs, and Vigne correctly points out that the 
“ palms of Baramoule” in Kashmir were 
tions of Moore’s imagination. If not too eMv 
notched for the wine, it grows straight aud Td*/ 
tall, length of trunk being 50 feet, and 
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2 ; attains fall sUse in 40 years. Its wood 

0 used for water conduits, and for temporary 
J^ges ; leavesextensively employed ibr matting 
This date tree is found in almost all the 
desert districts of the Sind Sagar Doab ; they 
grow on the bordei's of sandy tracts, and in such 
land that little else grows there. The fruit 
forms the staple of food in some districts, and 
is known by different names, according to the 
method by which it is preserved, split, dried, 
boiled in oil, &c. These date trees pay a tax 
to government, which forms an important item 
ill the “ sair” revenue of some districts. Mr. 
Coldstream writing of this tree in Muzafhirgarh 
says it does not grow actually in the sandy 
desert, but flourishes on its borders in the 
most wretched;soil, and where hardly any other 
vegetable exists ; it is often found in luxuriant 
groves. — Dr, Steward s Punjab Plants, p. 245 ; 
Bulfoxir, p, 187 ; lioxh,, Powell, Stevjart, 

PIIOG, Hind. Polygonum convolvulaccum, 
Calligonum polygonoidcs, also Ficus caricoides. 

PHOG or Phogli, Hind., a wild grain. 

‘PHOG, dregs or lees of anything after infu- 
sion, &c. 

PHOG LI of Muzaffargarli is from the plant 
called Plioke found in desert tracts in the 
Panjab. It somewhat resembles the caper in 
its habit and colour, being destitute of true 
leaves and composed of numerous line and 
angular branchlets. It is much more slender 
tlian the caper and does not attain to the same 
size. The flowers and Iruit, which are very 
small and of a grey colour, fall off on attaining 
to maturity, and arc gathered by the natives, 
who mix them with ghi, and use them as a 
relish. The fruit is called phogli, and is well 
known throughout the districts. 

PHOGLI, Hind., a term applied to a coil 
of fine gold wire in spangle-making. 

PIIOG lil, Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

PIIOILSAH, Hind. Lightning struck. 

PHOK, Hind. Calligonum polygonoidcs. 

PHOLADIDiE, a family of molluscs. 

Family XXI. Pholadihlge. 

Gmera. Pholas. Piddock, rec, 25 s[i,, fossil 25 sp. 

Pholodidea, rec. 6 ap. 

^PJiolas, Madi\ 

Splite orientalis, Indian Ocean. 

^Qj(M costata, East Indies luid America. 

^pliui striata, India and North America, 
orientalis. 

^o||te striatus and two otliers. 

Martesia, rec. 10 sp. oXso fossil. 

Jouaunetia, rec. 3 sp. also fossil. 

^ Y Porapliolas, rec, 4 sp. 

’'■Jyloi^aga, rec, 2 sp. 

iSgw. Septaria, rec. 14sp.,/oMi7 24 sp. 

SjWo elava, Coromandel. 

Tere<ima,/<wsiZ. 

'■^HOLAHEB-, Hind. A thorny tree, which 
not gi'ow to a very great height. Wood of 
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the young tree white, of the old dark 
especially the heart-wood, tough and durable ; 
used for cart wheels and sugar mills. ^ The 
branches of the tree are used for fences. Lengj^ 
of tree to first branch 5 feet, and girth 3 olr^ 
feet. — Dr. Campbell, 

PHOLIDOTA ARTICULATA, a white-^ 
flowered species of pholidota, is not rare in thci >. 
suburbs of Maulmain. — Mason. 

PHOLLORNIS SONNERATH, sec Pheeni- ' 
cophaus curvirostris. 

PTIOOL, Hind. A flower. 

P’hool charhana, alitw Zecariit, or Teeja, a 
mahoincdan funeral ceremony. 

Pliool kco cliuddur, Hind. A covering of 
flowers. 

Pliool pahanna, a niahomedan ceremony. 

P’hool ka tubuq, the fairy flower tray. 

P’hool soongnec, any sweet-scented flower, 
enclosed in a piece of cloth for the bride to 
smell. 

Phoolcl-ka-lel, an odoriferous oil made by 
placing sweet-scented flowers, in three or five 
successive patches, oyer gingelly oil seed, and 
then expressing the oil. The best is sold at 
rupee for two pounds. — IlerJclots. 

PHOOL-KOPI, Beno. Cauliflower. Brassica 
oleracea, B. cauliflora. 

PIlOQLOHA, ? Pongamia. 

PHOOLSHAIIAR is situated about fifteen 
miles from Poonah, near the high road to 
Ahmednuggur, it is on the banks of the Bccma, 
and is remarkable for its salubrity. — Maleohn^s 
Government of India, jk 85. 

PIIOOL-SIIOOLA, Hind. A^Ischynomene 
aspera. 

PHOOL-SOLA, Beno. /FschynAmoiie aspera. 

PHOONTEE, Beno. Cucuinis inornordica. 

PHOOT or Phooti, Hind. Cucumis momor- 
dica, Field eiiciunber. A wild species of 
cucumber sown generally in the fields amongst 
jawari, and is st^mething between the melon 
and cucumber ; it keeps for a long time if not 
too ripe and would bo valuable as a store vege- 
table for sea. — Riddell, 

PHOOTANAY, or Poothanee, parched Beil-- 
gal horse-gram. 

PHORMIUiM TENAX, the Koradi or Hara- 
keke, or New Zealand Flax plant. There are 
several varieties of this plant, which yield flax 
of varying degrees of fineness. It is a plaht: 
likely to tlirive on most of the lower hill ranges : 
of British India and to prove especially suitable : 
for culture on parts of Coffee Estates, in whieb; 
die coffee has died out. The fibre, or flax, of 
this plant when well prepared is superiox in - 
strengdi and equal in other respects to Ettfo- 
pean flax, so that it seems very desirable 
its culture should be encouraged. Dr. T* ton 
Hoclistcttcr’s ‘ New Zealand’ gives the coihpa- 
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fcifiye tenacity of New Zealand flax, according 
to Dr. Lindley as follows ;~ 

Silk 34 I European flax 16 

Ifew Zealand flax ... 23 | „ hemp ... 11 

.The Phormium is a flag-like plant with sword- 
sbaped leaves, and bears its flowers on a stalk 
like the American aloe. The flower contains a 
BWeet juice much liked by children, which Is 
ccfllected by the natives in their calabashes to the 
extent of ^ pint from a plant. At the root of 
die leaves a gum-like substance is found, which 
serves the Maoris as a substitute for sealing- 
wax and glue, and is also eaten. The pith of 
the dried flower stalk when ignited grows like 
tinder, and is used as a slow match to carry 
fire on a journey. The leaf is ai)plicd to various 
purposes. When green it is used for writing 
on, the characters being engraved with a sharp- 
edged shell. Split and cut info strips, it serves 
instead of corrls, strings, ropes, st raps, &c., and 
as a means of binding is indispensable to the 
natives in building huts and canoes. The 
green strips of the leaves are plaited by 
the women into neat baskets, wliioh at dinner 
serve as plates and dishes ; while the men make 
lines, nets and sails of them. They also extract 
the fibre, dye it of various colours, and thus get 
material for mate and garriiente. Tlie plant 
covers millions of acres in New Zealand, grow- 
ing spontaneously on any kind of soil, moist or 
dry, and in any locality, liighor low. It how- 
ever attains its greatest luxuriance in moist al- 
luvial soil. The leaf in structure resembles 
that of the Agave. Tlie separation of the fibre 
may be effected by lueans of maceration, or 
mechanical force applied so as not to injure the 
baat-cells, and sometimes a process combining 
both these means is employed. The natives 
who use only*the upper part of the leaf and 
only on one side of it, clean tlio fibre scrap- 
ingoff the parenchyma w ith a shell. 'J'he quanti- 
ty prepared by them is very small, and the gov- 
ernment of New Zealand being jniprc.ssed with 
the great value of the flax as an article of 
export, offered some years ago a rew'^ard of 
^,000 for a machine that would clean the 
fibre rapidly and effectively. In a small fac- 
tory near Nelson the process employed was to 
boil the leaves in lyewater, tlien to dry and 
twist them into a thick rope, after wdiicli they 
were passed between ribbed wooden rollers, 
until the fibre was laid bare in a tolerable state 
purity. The dried and bleached produce 
thus prepared was sold lor £25 per ton. In 
186G, the Rev. Mr. Purchas invented a machine 
for cleaning the flax, and the samples produced 
by it leave no room for improvement as regards 
purity of fibre. -It is very simple, consisting 
essentially of a large soli<i cylinder or drum of 
hard wood, revolving and so put together that 
its surface presents the cross section of the 
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wood. Above it are a numbij^ vof perpeudl^ 
lar iron plates ^ooved on their lower ‘ 
which being raised descend in sucoessi 

their own weight. The green leaves are ^ 

between the drum and the iron pounders, 
the action of the latter, aided by a streaiq^. e( 
w'ater, separates and cleans the fibre. A ste^ 
engine of 8 horse power works the maebj^^ 
which will clean 1 ton of fresh leaves, yiel dW 
8 cwts. of flax per day. It has been tried on 
other fibrous plants and found equally suil^ 
for the Agave, Manilla hemp and pine apple. 
— TIochstetter, quoted hy George Bidie 
M, /?., Ootacamund^ 2Sth July 1868. ' . . ^ 

PllOSPIIOKESCENCE, the phenomeobn of 
phosphorescence, says Dr. Hooker," is very 
conspicuous on stacks of fire-wood. At Darje- 
ling, iluring the damp, warm, summer months 
May to October, at elevations of 6,000 to 
8,000 feet, it may he witnessed every night by 
penetrating a few yards into the forest, at least it 
was so in 1848 and 1849; and during Dr. 
Hooker’s stay there, billets of decay ed wood were 
rej)eatedly sent to him by residents, w'ith inqui- 
ries as to the cause of their luminosity. It is no 
exaggeration to say that one does rfot need to 
move from the fireside to sec this phenomenon, 
for if there is a partially decayed log amongst 
the fire-wood it is almost sure to glow with a 
pale phosphoric light. A stack of fire-wood, 
collected near Mr. Hodgson’s cottage, presented 
a beautiful spectacle Ibr two months (in July 
and August), and on j)a88ing it at night, Dr. H. 
had to quiet his jjony, who was always alarmed 
by it. The idienomcTion invariably accom- 
panies decay, and is common on oak, laurel, 
(Tctranthera), birch, aiid probably other tim- 
bers, it equally appears on cut wood and on 
stumps, hut is most frequent on branches lying 
close to the ground in the wet forests. He had 
reason to believe tlmt it spreads with great 
rapidity from old surfaces to freshly cut ones. 
That it is a vitjil phenomenon, and due to the 
mycelium of a fungus, Ido not, he says, in the 
least doubt, for I have observed it occasionally 
circumscribed by those black lines which aJPtf-' 
ol’ten seen to bound mycelia on dead wood* i 
to i^recede a more rapid decay. I have 
ad<ls, tried, but always in vain, to .ooaa 
mycelia into developing some fungus bjf^l 
them in damp rooms, &c. When cai^ 
the mountains, I frequently caused 
to bring phosphorescent wood into najf"** 
the pleasure of watching its soft x 
light, which appears to paid and:q 
every motion of the atmosphere ; 
in this difference of intensity, it 
change in appearance night after nigh^« 
hoi, heat, and dryness soon dissipate if 
tricity 1 never tried. It has no odour, i 
dog, who had a fine sense of smell, ] 
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)i^ when it was laid under his nose. As far 
■^0my observations go, this phenomenon of light 
to the lo^er orders of vegetable life, 
fhngi alone, and is not dependent on 
^^'iriitabilitj. i have never seen luminous flowers 
loots, nor do I know of any authenticated 
instance of such, which may not be explained 
by the presence of ‘mycelium or of animal life. 
In &e animal kingdom, luminosity is confined, 
I j^eve, to the Invertebrata, and is especially 
common amongst the Kadiata and Mollusca ; 
it is also frequent in the Entromostracous Crus- 
tacea^ and in various genera of most orders of 
insects. In all these, even in the scrtularia), 1 
have invariably observed the light to he in- 
creased by irritability in which respect the 
luminosity of animal life diiFcrs from that of 
vegetable. Phosphorescent matter, is secret- 
ed or emitted at will by an infinite tiiiinber of 
crustacean and molluscous animals with whicli 
the ocean abounds, but has been observed to 
obtain also in a species of shark, and in the 
glow-worm, firc-fiy, and the luminous centi- 
pede, Gcophilus fulgens, one of the myriapoda. 
It also exists In some fungoid plants a si>ecies 
of Agariens in the Australian woods is vividly 
luminous, and is described by Dr. ll<x)kcras 
occurring at Darjcling. "Jlie Pyrosoina at- 
lanticum, from three to four inches long, is 
composed of an aggi'egation of small tunicaries, 
and produces a power! ul light on being dis- 
turbed. Medusm possess luminous powers. 
The Salpae are luminous. The Squalus fulg- 
ens, or luminoiLs shark gives out a shining 
light like that of the pyrosoma. Dr. Bennett, 
found the surface of the water become bril- 
liantly phosphorescent, when his boat struck 
on a coral reef at Thur bay in the island 
of Rotuma. One of the pyrosoina, a lumi- 
nous aggregate timicated mollusk, lias been 
found floating in great numbers and little 
minute points, ajiparently of a jelly-like- sub- 
stance, is found on the Australian coast, similar 
to those which on the coasts of England have 
called nactiluca.— 64, 69 ; 

Him. Jour.^ VoL ii, 150-52. 
^«v£HOSPHORUS pills for destroying rats, 
IIog*s lard ground up with cocoanut 
pborous made into paste. This forms 
; certain bait and poison combined to 
'‘ Jilts, care must be taken in mixing the 
, of which very little suffices. 
s -Benu., see Dacca. 

^WA DUBIA. In Nepal they use 
Photiilia dubia or Mespilus bengal- 
]^;dyeing scarlet, see Dyes. 

'"NIA GLABRA, is common in China 
uental. It is a noble evergreen, 
n the winter becomes covered with 
of red berries. — A, Res. among the 
61. 



PHCJLADOLA 

PHOTINIA SERRATIFOLIA, MeQldh 

Doukyat, Bnaac. 

Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon md 
along the banks of the streams in the Rangoon 
districts, in the direction of the teak forests. 
Wood red, adapted to cabinet making; ThW 
leaves of this plant are used for a green dye. 
Voigt mentions Photinia (Mespilus) Bengalen^ 
sis, WallicJi, as a small tree of Nepal, the Klia- 
ssya hills, Assam and Chittagong : and Photinia 
eiigeniiblia, Lindl., as a tree of the Khassya 
mountains : tlieir woods are not known. — Dr. 
McClelland^ 'Voigt. 

PTIOUNG, Buum. Arundo. 

PHUAAPATIUS, sec Greeks of Asia. 

PHUA l^ANG, sec India. 

PllRAIT ATECES, see Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

PllRA-KYWN, JluKM. Buddhist pagoda 
slaves. 1 m the biidilhist religion, as it pre- 
vails in Burmah, the servitors at the temples 
arc invariably outcasts, with whom the rest of 
the community will hold no intercourse. They 
sweep the vicinity, clear away the remains of 
offerings ; and wash the idol. 

PIIRAT, or Frat or Phorat, the Euphrates 
river. Phrat is irientioiied in scripture, and is 
said to have two derivations ii-oiu the Hebrew, 
Phar or Pharatz, to spread, and Pharah to 
produce fruit or flowers. Foort, in Arabic, 
means abundance. — Vincent \ Kinneir's Oeo^ 
graphical Memoir^ p. 8. 

PHRE, a small kingdom tributary to Siam, 
on the N. E. 

PIIROL, Hjnd. Arundo, sp. 

PlIUYNIUM DlClIOTOMiJM, Roxh. 

Mnranta dicliotorna.. Wall. \ Tliccn, ]iVRM. 

Very plentiful in the furesU of the Pegu and 
Tonglioo districts. It is said to afford a strong 
fibre. — McClelland. 

PHRYNUM, a harmless, inert creature, a 
connecting link between tlie spiders and the 
scorpions, spinning no web, and resembling in 
its habits the harvest men of the fields of Bri- 
tain. 

P’HTAII, sec Kneph. 

PHUL of Chenab, Verbascum thapsus, Linti'^ 

PIIIJL of Scripture, identical with the names 
Tiglath pileser, Sardanapahis. 

PHUL, Hind. A flower ; also the first dis- 
tilled spirits, see Ek-atisha, technical in Karnal 
also a sort of sal-arariioniac, niahadco-kaphul. 
Hind. Daphne cannabina; paighauibari phul. 
Hind. Arnebia echioidcs ; tulenni phul. Hind. 
llainiltonia suaveolens, see Kansi. 

PHUL, a flower, a head ornament. 

PHUL, Heb. Beans. 

PHULA BANS, see India. 

PfIULA-DOLA. In the chief zodiacal ph6** • 
nomcna, observation will discover that Vishnu 
is still the object of worship. The Phula-dola^, 
or Floralia, in the vernal etitiinox, is so called 
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the image of. Vishnu being carried in a 
|||:^dola, or ark, covered with garlands of dowers 
^:'i({>hula.) Again, in the month of Asar, the 
P; commencement of tiKS periodical rains, which 
^ date from the summer solstice, the image of 
Vidinu is carried on a car, and brought forth 
xin'the appearance of the moon, the 11th 
eif which being the solstice, is called “ the night 
pf the gods.” Then Vishnu reposes on his 
‘ serpent-couch until the cessation of tlie flood 
on the 11th of Bhadoon, when he turns on 
his side. 

PHULAHI, Phulahi or Phulali, Hind. 
Acacia modesta. A thorny tree, which does not 
grow to a very great height. Wood of the young 
; tree white, of the old dark colored, especially 
the heart- wood, tough and durable used for 
wheels and sugar mills. The branches of the 
tree are used for fences. Length of tree to 
first branch 5 feet, and girth 3 or 4 feet. — 
PowMs Band-hooTc^ VolA, p. 541. 

PH ULAN, Hind. Fagoj^yrum emargina- 
tum, Meim. 

PHULANCH, Hind. Ribes rubrum. 

PIlULIj Hind. Jewellery. 

PHULKARI, Hind., a peasant woman’s 
sheet or veil, worked with sprigs of embroidery. 

PHULON, Ar. Beans. 

PHUL-SOLx\, Beng. iIi3schynomene aspera. 

PHULSA, Beng. Grewia asiatica. 

PHUDSEL, Hind. Viburnum stcllulatum. 

PHULSHASHA, Beng., Hind. Grewia 
• aslatica. 

PHULBIIANG, Hind., Beng. Hemp. 

PHULBHANGA, Hind, Male hemp plant. 

PHULI from Nubra valley .in Ladakh, a salt 
used in infusing tea. 

PHULI ARI, Hind. Rosa brunonis. 

PHULI AT, Hind. Quercus annulata. 

PHULLAEED. In Nepaul, a kind of oak, 
the wood of which is in high repute for its 
strength and durability ; the acorns are used 
medicinally and also serve as food for tlie pigs. 
— Smith's Nepaul, 

PHULjnAR, is one of the clusters of 
, «^8tatQ8 formerly known as the eighteen Garhjat, 
QX^ is now included amongst the ordinary 
khalsa zemindariea of the Sambalpur district. 
The census retunis of 1866 give the population 
at 32,721. The agricultural classes are chiefly 
Agharia, Kolta, and Gond, but there is a 
sprinkling of other castes, such as Brahrfiins, 
Mahautis, Telis, Malis, &c. A few Khonds are 
. also settled here and there. 

PHULKANRI, Hind., of Hazara Deutzia 
stominea. 

PHUL MAKBANA, Hind, Euryale ferox, 
kamal phul. Hind, is Gksntiana kurroo, kan phul, 
« Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 

PHUL-MAKHANA, Hind. Asteracantha 
l ; longifolia; barleria. 


PHUL TUN, tun fiowera, y 
PHUL SUPYARI, galls of Areca catechT* 
PHULWAI, Hnro. CseBalpinia 
PHUL-WARA, Hind. Bassia butyracea' 
PHULWARA, Hind. Prinsepia utilis ‘ 
PHULWARI, Hind. Rosa brunonis. ‘ 
PHULGURIYA, see India. 

PllULYAN or Phul war, Hind., of Kaghan, 
Rosa macrophylla. * 

PHULYARI GULAB, Hind. Ifosa bruno- 
niana. 

PIIUMAN, Hind. Leucas ccphalotes. 
PIIUMNI, Hind. Jewellery, 
PHUNDAYAT, Mau. Antilope cervicapm 
pallas. 

PHUNDU, Hind. Allium, sp. 
PHUNNAS, Dux., Hind. Artocarpus integ- 
rifolia. 

PHU-NGAN-BHUM, mountains in which 
feedersof the Irawaddy, have their source. The 
summit was seen covered with patches of snow 
in May. 

PHUNG-NYET, Bukm. Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum, Linn. 

PHUNI-MUNSA, Beng. Cactus indicus. 
PHUNSI also Funsi, Guz, Jack wood. 
PHUNSI, Mar. Carallia iutegrifolia. 
PHUNT, Hind. Cucumis moinordica, ban 
phiint, is Syringa einodi. 

PHUNT AR, Hind, Verbascum tliapsiis. 
PIIUNTI, Beng. Phurit tuti. Hind. Cucu- 
mis momordica. 

PllUPHARI, IliND. Gymnosporia spinosa 
Celastrus spinosus. 

PHURILI, Hind., of Kashmir, Deutzia sta- 
minea. 

PliURRA. Leaves of the Chamserops rit- 
chiana, which are brought from Bcloochistan 
into Sind, and made into baskets, fans, brushes, 
sieves, sandals, pouches, platters and ropes. — 
Simmond's Diet. 

PliURZ, Hind. Betula bhojputra, also Bc- 
tula jacquemontii, Spitcli, 

PHUS, Hind. Potainogeton grainineus. 

PHUT, Hind. Louicera quiiiquelocularis, 
also Ballota limbata. 

PHUT, a favourite garden flower of SiW* 
It resembles a white rose. 

PH UTAH, Hind. Fused glass, a drugv- - 
PHUT AKSHA, see Ladak. 

PHUT JATA, Hind. Leaves of ApiW 
volucratum. 

PIIUTKAL, Hind. A treeofChota-Na^w, 
with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat JSSr* 
PHUTKANDA, Hihd. AchyrMitfew 
also Ballota limbata, Asparagus raceihqiit^* 
PHUTKI, Guz. Alum. 

PHUTTI, Hind. Uncleaned cotton., > 5;. 
PHUYEN, name of a river and 6^:^ 
Coohin-China, the harbour, one of the 
the world, is in lat. 13’ 23’ iN. *%' 
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PHYtUtNT&V8 BBXt6m.kTl7S. 


PHWON or Mwoon, a Shan tribe on the 
Jrawaddy above Bamo, The Ph-won ai’e found 
tOvtho north of Bamo and describe themselves 
emignints from a country to the N. E. called 
Mo-toung, also Moo-long. Their language is 
said to be distinct. 

PHYA, Burml. An image of Buddha. 

PitYIPA. A marmot, in the countries of 
the Bhfet people, in whose burrowings gold is 
found. It is supposed to be the country of the 
Icssfloncs, alluded to by Herodotus. — Latham, 

PMYLLANTHUS. Of this genus of plants, 
Dr. Wight gives — 

Ijaociformis. niruri. scandena. 

Icprocarpus. polyphjjlliis. tetrandua. 

madmspatensis. rlitimnoidea. turbinntus. 

niultiflonis. rhoodii. vitis idoca. 

mjTtiiblius. 

Tliero is a small Phyllanthus tree very 
abundant at Maulinain, and in many other 
localities on the Tenasseriin coast, Avliich bears 
a small intensely sour fruit, that is valued by 
the natives . — Mason ; W, Ic, 

PHYLLANTHUS, Species^ Brandis, 

Nastia, Buum. 

A light coloured wood exhibiting a natural 
shine or polish when planed. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 35. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of tlic trunk to the first 
hi’anch is 30 feet and average girth measured 
at 0 feet from the ground is 0 feet. — Dr, Bran-^ 
dis, Cal Cat, Kv„ 1802. 

Pll YLL ANTII US EMBLTCA, Linn. Willde. 

Kiiibllca officinalis, 7F, Ic, 


Aniliij, An. I Nelli, Mat.kai.. 

Awla Aunli, T)uk. j ArnJaka, Sans. 

ShnibbyphyUaiithiiSjKNO, Topu nelli, Tam. 

Kmblic myvoUalan, „ 'Popa nolli, „ 

Anla, Anola, Hind. Oosurika, Tel. 

Aonli, Maiiu. 


This plant is held sacred to Siva, and its 
leaves are used in worshipping that deity as 
also his consort Durga or Kali. Tlic Bengal 
hindoos, however, do not hold it in veneration, 
hut those of the North-west Provinces annually 
woi-ship it on the festival of the Shava-ratri. 

It grows to a pretty large tree and is culti- 
vated throughout most parts of India, hut is 
Jhund wild throughout the Concan and Deccan, 
fhe tree is cultivated at Ajmeer, but grows 
^Id in Kotah and Mewar. 

The flower. 


The fruit is used abundantly fresh br drii^' 
as a condiment, being picklqd, also in dyeiugi 
and to wash the hair with ; the fruit k 
acid and astringent, and. contains gallio, 

The fruit has been suppc^cd beneficial as 
adjuvant in treating scurvy. The fruit reseipi^ 
hies the gooseberry, having a sharp acid juitla^ 
and is eaten raw by the natives, and is some^ 
times made into preserves ; the bark is strongly 
astringent and is used for tanning leather.-^ 
Ainslies Mat. Med.^ p, 94; lUddell.y Oerit, 
Med, Top,^ pi>. 124, 208 ; Jloxb. See Dyesi, 
Emhlica officinalis. 

PHYLLANTHUS FASCICULATUS, Poir. 
Phyllanthus kirgancLia, WiUde, 

Kirganelia virginea, Boxh, 

Bois do denioisille, PiCRs. 

A plant of the Mauritius. 

PHYLLANTHUS MADE ASP ATENSIS,L. 

Snda liaiiir muni, Beno* Niiiiri, Tam. 

Kila-nollo, Tam. Nalla usarika, Tex.. 

Nilla kadambu, 

Grows in the south of India, wlicre it is used 
in medicine. 

PHYLLANTHUS MULT1FLORU6, Willde. 
Rhamnus zcylanicus, Anisoncma multifloi% 

Barm, , llTW. 

Katii niruri, Malkat.. I Nclla piiru gadda, Tel. 
Pula ver patta, Tam. J Puru gadda, „ 

Pula pat lay. 

Its bark, which is also called Neerpoola 
puttay, from the plant growing near water, is 
occasionally employed by the natives of India 
in the process of dyeing reddish brown. — Ains, 
Mat. Med., p. 1 04. 

PHYLLANTHUS NIRURI, TAnn., WJght, 

W. lih., lloxh. 

Urinaria indica erecta, Ilerba mccroris alba. 

Barm,, Xetflan, JKheede, . ^ Ramph, 

Sadi hazur muni, Benq. Boovoo shiram, Sans. 

„ hajur marii, „ Pitawakku, SiNou. 

Bhuin annla, Duk. Ki/.hanclli ; Kila nelli, T am. 

Dan-kotti, Jav. Nola usinka, TkIm 

Kirga nolli, Malkai. | Yorra ooscrokoo, „ 

A common weed, flowers sessile, capsules dull, 
scabrous, young plants deeply dark red. The 
white rcx>t, bitter leaves, and tender slloots of 
this plant, are all used in medicine by nafives 
of India, who consider them as deobstruent,,: 
diuretic and healing, the two first are generally 
prescribed in powder or decoction, in cases of 
an over-secreted, acrid bile and in jaundice, an 
infusion of the latter together with vendium 


ak. | Nelli poo, Tam. sf > supposed to be a valuable remedy m 

Awe la-phool. Hind. ‘ Wuslieri-ka pu, Tel. chronic dysentery. The root is bitter and fUl* 

] Sans. , tringent, and according to many wiite^ 

This flower is supposed to be cooling and powerful diuretic, used in several maladie^f^ 
genfly aperient, and is prescribed in conjunction G^Shawfhness^f, p. 55 ; Aim J Mat. Med,,p. 8^, 
^ith other articles in the form of electuary.— PHYLLANTHUS POLYPHYLLUS, WiM. 

The fruit. A very common shrub or:ti|mall tree in the i 

Ab. Amuleh, P*as. northern parts of Ceylon. — Thw. En. pi Zeyl^ "■■■- 

Dxjk. Nolli-kai, Tam. 282. 

^ PHYLLANTHUS RETICULATUS^? A 
^^-matacoB, Maiat. ' , ' shrub of the Coromandel side of India, the*^ ' 
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;Xonkans, and Bengal, with a white and dur- 
iable wood employed by the hill people ibr 
irarious economical purposes. It is frequently 
employed for ornamental hedges. Cattle eat 
the leaves. 

PHYLLANTHUS RIIAMNOIDES, Retz. 
Syn. of Melanthesa rhamnoidcs, Retz. 

/ PHYLLANTHUS SIMPLEX, Retz., Roxh. 

Oochic iiserokc*?, Tel. 

Fresh leaves, flowers, and fruit, with cummin 
seeds and sugar arc made into an electuary, 
and given by the natives as a remedy for gonor- 
rheea ; fresh leaves bruised with buttermilk are 
used to cure the itch. — Roxh., hi, 654; 
OShavf/hnesRy, p. 552. 

PHYLLANTHUS 8JMSIANUS, Wall., also 
Phyllanthus turbinatus, Roxh. Syns. of Mc- 
lanthesa turbinata, R. W. 

PHYLLANTHUS VELUTTNUS, Mull. 
Syn. of Glochidion vclutinum, W. le. 

PHYLLANTHUS VIROSUS, 

Fluggea virosa, Roxh, 

Among the Circar mountains, where this 
chiefly grows, it is frequently a middle-sized 
tree. In the forests of the low countries it 
is much smaller or only a large shrub. It 
flowers during the hot and beginning of the 
wet season. The bark is a |trong astrin- 
gent and possesses the power of int<.)xicating 
&h, when thrown into the water where they 
are, which, like the berries of Mcnospermum 
cocculus, renders them easily taken. — Roxh. 
from Rohde 

PHYLLANTHUS URINARIA, Linn. ? 

Urinaria indica spinosa, Riirm. 

Ilerba mojroris riilira, Ruimih. 

Jeru kirganclli, Malcal of Itheede. 

Hajur muni, Beno. | Mavirang china, Jav. 

Binko-hamba, Sinoh. "iViom kuganeli, Mai.kal. 
Bin-nelli, „ I Kmi usirika, Tel. 

PHYLLANTHUS VITIS ID^EA, Roxb. 
Melanthesa rhamhoides Retz. j Khaton,nirouri, Rh. 
Hunkata jooli, Brno. | Yerrapooroogoodoo, Tel. 

This fe found wild in 'every part of India, 
and seems to thrive well in all soils and situa- 
tions, but amongst the mountains, it grows to be 
a tree ; whereas in the low lands, it is generally 
a large shinib. It flowers and produces fruit 
all the year round. The wood is white, hard and 
durable. The hill people employ it for various 
economical uses. Cattle cat the leaves. In 
drying for a hortus siccus they always become 
,yery black ; it is frequently employed for orna- 
mental hedges in gardens for which end it is 
. well chosen, as its thick evergreen foliage and 
constant succession of beautiful red berries 
give it a pretty appearance. — Roxh. ; Rohde. 

PHYLLIDIAD.^®, a family of molluscs. 

Phyllidia, rec. 4 sp. 

Bipbyllidia, Syn. Pleuropbyllidia, Lin- 
guella, rec. 4 sii. 
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PHYLLIUM SICCIFOUUM, WaDdngieaf 

insect. 

PHYLLOCLADUS TRICHOMANOIDES. 
is the Sanekaha or Tawaiwai or Pitch-pbe 
timber tree of New Zealand. 

PIIYLLOPNEUSTE OCCIPITALIS. BlyU, 
Jerdon. This bird was known from a speci- 
men procured in S. India by Mr. Jerdon. 

Benff. An. Soc. Jour., Nov. of 1854. • 

PllYLLORNINJR, a sub-family of birds 
comprising 3 gen. 12 sp., viz. 7 PKyllornis ; 4 
lora : 1 Irena puella. 

PHYLLOSCOPIN^, a sub-family of birds, 
the trce-warblcrs, of the family Sylviadae, viz. 

Neornis flavo-livacea, Hodge., Aberrant tree-war- 
bler, Nepal, Sikkim, 
riiyllo) neuste rama, Sgkes^ all India. 
Phylloscopus tristis, Jilyth, Brown trew ar bier, all 
India. ' 

fuscatiis, Rlyth, Calcutta, Arakan. 
mtignirostris, lilylh, all India, 
trochilus, Linn., Europe, W. India, 
lugiibris, Rlyth, all India, 
nitidus, Latham, „ 

„ viridanus,iy^/M, Lower BcngaI,NepaI. 

„ indicTis, Jerdon, Central India. 
Reguloides occipitalis, Jerdon, Nellore, Dobra. 

trochiloidoB, Suyideval, Himalaya, 
chloronotua, Hodge., India, China. 
viridiiKjnnis, Blyih, Tenasserim, Darjee- 
ling. 

„ orochroa, Hodgeim, Nopal, Sikkim. 
Culicipeta biirkii, Sub-Himalaya, Calcutta. 

„ cantiitor, Tickell, Central India to Assam. 
Abrornis schisticeps, Hodqe, Missuri, Nepal. 

„ uflinis, Ilodge., ifepal, Sikkim. 

„ albogularis,' Hodge., Nepal, Sikkim. 

„ castiineoceps, „ „ „ 

Tickella hodgsoni, Moore, Sikkim, Nepal. 

Regulus himalayensis, Blxfth, Himalaya. — Jerdon. 

PHYLLOSOMA, a genus of the Crustacea. 

Phyllosonia communis, Rdwe., African and Indian 
seas. 

„ stylifera, JEdwe., Indian ocean. 

„ aihnis, JEdwe., New Guinea seas. [seas. 

„ clavicornis, Edwe., African and Indian 

longicornis, Edwe., New Guinea, 
freycinetii, Edwe., „ 
laticornis, Edwe., India seas, 
indica, J^we., Indian ocean. fseas. 
brevicornis, JElwe., African and Indian 
stylicornis, Edwe., Indian ocean. 

PIIYMATEA PUNCTATA. This large, well 
kni)wn, beautiful locust, has a scarlet abdo- 
men and yellow and bronze above. Its ravages 
in Ceylon are not continuous in the coffee tree, 
but arc occasionally very annoying. A swarm 
settled on a field of one year old coffee and 
gnawed the bark off the stems, causing them 
to throw out many shoots and permanently dtf- 
figured five per cent, of the trees. They 
not touch the lUuk grass, Saccharum konigib 
Retz., but seem only to attack cultivated plants 
and trees. At Tangalle they destroyed toba<^ i 
plantations, and at Matillee in Kandy 
native grain crops were injured by thew locut^* 
The larvae and pupae are as destructive as tne 
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perfect inaects, but this seeuis, fortunately, the 
only species of locust that does any real injury 
in Ceylon, and this injury is in importance not 
to be compared with that done by other species 
in other countries. 

PIIYOO, Burm. a tree of mrtxirnum f:?irth 
1] cubits, and maxinimn length 17 feet. Abun- 
dant in Tavoy and JMcrgni, also in less abiiii- 
• dance in Amherst province. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It has a tolerably good 
strong wood, but not with rnucli tenacity oi‘ 
fibre. — Ctiptain J)a nee, 

PlIYrfA, a genus of molluscs. 

PHYwSALI'V, one of the Acalephe^e, its fila- 
ments touching the skin, impart a stinging 
pain, Fujaier, 

PHYSALIA CARAVELLA, the Portuguese 
man of war. 

PIIY.SALIA PELACIICA, Lamarcl', the 
Portuguese Man-of-AVar, it is the llolothuria 
physalis of Linnneus. It is in<u’ed along the 
surface of the water by an inflated oblong tdad- 
dcr, whicli catches the wind, and underneath 
the bladder are many tciitaeula which sting 
severely. — Bennett's Gatherings, 

PHYSALIA UTRTCULUS, the Portugiise 
Man-of-War, has a large air vcsi(dc or blsuldcr 
generally raised above the surlacc of the water 
and has purple and azure hues for the lower 
surface of its body having many sucking tubes 
and long tentacles, in blue and violet which 
can be extended and can seize fisli. — Hart, 

PHYSALLS ALKEKENGI, the Winter- 
cherry, is a native of luirope on exposed hills, 
and of Jajian. The corolla is a dirty white ; 
the calyx reddish-yellow, inclosing a red berry. 
The fruit of this plant was well-known to the 
ancients, aud is described by Dioscoridcs. In 
England, however, the fruit is seldom eaten, 
and the plant is cultivated chiefly on account 
of its appearance. In Arabia and Armenia, 
Spain and Germany however the berries fre- 
quently supply the place of other eatable fruits. 
They have a sub-acrid and not unpleasant 
flavour, but the persistent calyx with which 
they are invested is very bitter. Ray speaks 
of these berries as a preventive of gout, and 
others have extolled them as diuretics, and 
recommended them in the treatment of dropsy. 
The Physalis alkekengi, having some repute as 
^ febrifuge, MM. Dessaigiies and Cliautard 
analysed it, and succeeded in procuring a bitter 
sntetance, w’hich they called Phy saline forming 
3- light white powder with a very slight shade 
®f yellow, leaving in the mouth af\er a time a 
^ory marked taste of bitterness. This substance 
floes not seem to have been used medicinally, 
h^ its value, if any, been ascertained, 
^ore it otherwise it might be well to examine 
^hy^ig flexuosa of British India, used in native 
®ioclicine as stipaulent and diaphoretic. Honig- 
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TOYSAUS iXBXUOSA. ^ 

berger, p. .324, tells us that its fruit (llali- ' 
cacabum), the winter cheny, is what the 
easterns C4ill Kagnuj, which the British apply to 
Physalis flexuosi\ or somnifera, as this is the 
name of the plant in the lower parts of Hiu* 
doostan, in Bengal ? The wintcr-cherry is use& 
by the Hakims as a diuretic, and in ulceration 
of the urinary bladder. It is said to be purgo^ 
tive and is much used in veterinary medicine. 

'Fhe winter-cherry is now regarded as useless. 

Fnf/. C//C. ; Ind, Ann, Med, Sci, for April 1856, 
p. 884; Jfonif/herijfer, p, 824; 

PHYSALIS ANGULATA, Linn. 

(Country gooseberry. I Tlio tooth-leaved winter* 

Winter-cherry. | cherry. 

Jouz-iil nuriij, Ahati. I Agni-niunda, Sa.ns. 

Poplah, Duk. TakaJi pallam, , Tam. 

Kakiiiij, pEns. ) Takkah i)uiidu, Tel. 

This has got the name of country gooseberry 
in India, iVoin its resemblance in taste to that 
1‘ruit ; it is the produce of' a small, bash. — Aina- 
lie^ p, 288. 

PHYSALIS ELEXUOSA, Linn., Willde. 

Physalis sonuiiferinn var. flexuosa, Ilort. Cal. 

Phyllantlms urinaria, Linn, 

Asgaiid’h, Hind. Agsend, Panjab. 

Aahwa-gaudfih, „ 

This plant is commonly found all over India, 
the roots are employed medicinally, and are 
considered good in rheumatic and dysjicptic 
disorders, especially those accompanied by 
flatulency : they are of a warm nature, cal- 
culated to promote all tins secretions. Tlie 
root is not given alone ; but is combined with 
other medicines and mesalilis. The Punjabeea 
call the plant agsend nc»t as slated by so many 
authors as also in the Bengal Dispensatory, 
Asgeud. Asgend (Ysgund) Nago^ri, is a root 
officinal with the native doctors in the Pun- 
jab, and is imported from Ilindoostan. The 
seeds used by Ilonigberger under the name 
Physalis flexuosa semina, were not the seeds of 
the Lahore ])lant, but laid been irnjwrted from 
Mooltan. They are kept by the druggists, 
who call them Panir kc bij. Piddington states 
that Paneru is Physalis flexuosa. Panir is the 
Persian name of cliecsc, and as these seeds are 
employed in the coagulation of milk for making 
cheese, the derivation of its name is palpable. 
The plant wliich yields these seeds grows on 
the west side of the Indas river. The leaves 
which are very bitter, arc used as an infusion 
by the Ijohana in fever. Galium verum, Lmn^ 
was formerly used in Europe for the coaralatio^ 
of milk. Its flowers are yellow, those of Panini , 
not known. The fruit of Physalis flexuosa is 
accounted diuretic, and the root and leaves, 
powerfully narcotic, the latter are used in India 
as a poultice to inflamed tumors. Common at 
Ajinere the roots arc sold by punsaris, and are 
considered stimulating and diaphoretic.**^ 
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Med, Top, pp. 123, 183 ; Honig^ 
gevy p,224^. 

PHYSALIS PUBESCENS, Downy winter- 
^<ilierry, is a native of Anicrica cultivated in the 
East Indies. The whole plant is densely 
clothed with down. The corolla is yellow 
marked with five round brownish-violet spots 
at the throat. The berries are yellowish when 
ripe ; they are called goaseberries, or Brazil 
gooseberries, and when preserved with sugar 
make an excellent jam. It is the Camara of 
Brazil. — Emf, Cyc . ; Oenl. Med, Top,^ p, 183 ; 
JIfason. 

PHYSALIS PERUVIANA, Roooh, 

Tophlee, Brno. Tapuria, Hind. 


Jangli crandi ka tol, Htnd. 
Kaat-amunak, Tam. 


TeperJyo, „ Mai'Jio, 

Tapureea, „ Budda bu.sar:i, Tki.. 

Fung-ben, Buhm. liudatna, 

;Cape goosoberry, Eno. Hiisara- kaya, 

»Peru winter cherry, „ rainbudda, 

BrarJl goosoberry, „ 

The winter-cherry plant, commonly called 
Gape gooseberry or Brazil cherry, grows luxu- 
riantly in a good soil. Tlic seed should be 
sown at the corninenccinent of the rains. The 
young plants when about six inches high should 
be set out in row's at least two leet apart from 
each other, sufficiently wide apart, in fact, to 
allow the gardener to pass easily between them. 

They may be growm cither on sticks or on trel- 
lis, and should bo carefully pruned. The young 
bear the finest fruit, and if carefully 
attended to, will hoar almost all the year 
ipound, — the excellence and abundance of the 
fruit well repaying for an extra care bestowed 
on the cultivation of the plant. Being of easy 
culture, it is hardly known to wliat a state of 
improvement this apparently worthless fruit 
may be brought. Produced under an improved 
method of cultivation, it is a most wholesome 
and useful fruit ; none more so for tarts, or 
I. even for dessert, and for making jam or pre- 
serve. After seeing the common fruit, grown 
without care or attention, one would scarcely 
credit the size of that produced under proper 
and careful management. The bush should 
every now and then be carefully pruned, cut- 
ting out the old wood, as the new shoots pro- 
vide the finest flavoured fruit. — Riddell, 

PHYSALIS SOMNIFERA, Nets, var. P, 

Slexuosa, Linn,y Roxb,, fV, Ic,j RheedCj fVillde, 

■ Ashwagundha, Beno., PevettJ, Mai.baIo 

Sansc. Amkalang, Tam. 

Asgandh, Dvk. Amukanam „ . 

PlBXUOse winterHJherry, Amkalang kelangu, „ 

.4: Eno. Penneru Aswagandhi, Tel. 

Usgand, Kaknuj, Hind. Pilli vendram, „ 

A native of rocky places on the sea coast of 
‘Ihe south of Europe and the East. Grows in 
Bengid and on the coasts of India. Is used in 
medicine. It has several shrubby branched 
stems, round and downy. The leaves are in 
lateral pairs, short-stalked, ovate, downy, and I vessels. — Riddell, 
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from two to four inches long;; The flowem are 
axillary, subsessile, small, crowded, and of a 
greenish-yellow or white. The berry is red 
and smooth, and about the size of a pea. This 
plant is the of Theophras- 

tus (‘Hist. Plany 9, 12) ; and the 2 t/»vxi/o“ 
dktKfiKapov of Dioscorides (4, 72). It is re- 
puted to be narcotic, diuretic and alexipliar- 
inic. The leaves steeped in oil are in India t 
applied to intlainmatory tumours, and they are 
used in a similar way in Egypt. Kunth recog- 
nised this plant in Egyptian mummies. — Eny, 
Cyc , ; O^Shmtyhmffsy. 

■PHYSETER GIBBUS, /Schreber, l\ honm- 
terre and P. inacrocephalus, Linn, Syns. of 
Catodon inacrocephalus. 

PHYSre-NUT 'HtEE, Jatropha curcas. The 
leaves warmed and rubbed with castor oil are 
used as a poultice to hasten suppuration ; seed 
excessively drastic. The milky juice boiled 
with oxide of iron makes fine black varnisli, 
tlic juice dyes linen black, the embryo is said 
to be the source of the purgative element, and 
that by removing the embryo the nut becomes 
bland and alimentary ; MM. Fee and Hum- 
boldt support this opinion. The physic nut is 
a ]X)werful cathartic, one seed, or three or lour 
drops of the expressed oil, being a sufficient dos«\ 
In the Dekhaii, this plant is used as a hedge 
from its easy growth ; it flowers in the nains. 

Phyalo-md oil. 


A da\i -amada-poo N oona v , 
Tiii.. 


A beautiful pale yellow oil is procured from 
the seeds of the angular-leaved physic-nut, and 
it is used by the natives in medicine and as a 
lamp oil. About 700 tons of tliis oil was im- 
ported into Liverpool in 1850 from Lisbon, for 
the purpose of dressing cloth, burning, &c. 
It has been imported into England, as a sub- 
stitute for linseed oil. The colour is somewhat 
paler than the best linseed oil. It can he ob- 
tained in some parts of the country where it is 
plentiful, for little more than the cost of manu- 
facture. It is now chiefly used in lamps. 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a light straw- 
coloured specimen was shown by Lieutenant 
Hawkes and several good but rather high- 
coloured samples from the Tanjore and Trav^ 
core Local Committees and the Madras Tariff. 
— Mason ; O^Shauyhnessy, p, 568 ; Simmov ^ ; 
Riddell, 

PHYSIC-NUT, GLAUCOUS LEAVED. 
Jatropha glauca. 

PHYSIGNATHUS COCINCINENSIS. See 
Agama. 

PHYSOLOBIUM, a genus of the Legumi- 
nosse plants, natives of the Swan River, an 
take their name from Physa, a bladder, ^ 
loboB, a pod, alluding to the shape of the seen 
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pHYSOSiX)MI, an order of fishes of the 

sub-class Teleostei, as under : 

Sub-Glass, I. — Teleostei. 

Obbeb IV.— Physostomi. 

Fam, — 27 Symbranchidse. 

First Group, — Amphipiioma, 

Amphipnous. MuU. | Cuchia, I£am.,B. Bengal. 

Skcond- Group, — Symhranchma. 

Monoptorus javanensis, Lacepy Siam to N. China 
Japan, K. Archipelago. 

Synibranchus bengalciisis, McClelh^ Bengal, E. 1. 

Archipelago, DainpierH Archiijelago. 
„ caligans, (Jant,^ Penang. 

TFrmD G roup, — Chilohranchina. 

Cliilobranchus dorsalis, Bich., Australia, Van Dio- . 
mans Land. 

Euiii'i'ii G ROUP, - OphicJithjfina. 

Liuranus seiiiicinctiis, licnn.^ Indian Pacific ocean. 

Oi)liichtliys rustellalus, W. Africa, Jaxjan. 

adsporaus, (Mr., China. 

(licelliirus, liich., China. 

liyala, //. li., Bengal. 

jwillens, Mich., China. 

brocknicycri, lUkr., Anihoyna, Celebes. 

rliytidoderiniitoides, lilkr., Penang, Java. 

rliylidodernia, Blkr., .Java. 

imu'lelbindi, tUkr., .Java. 

inarginatus, Pir.^., ICiiatern Africa. 

(T.)coililimia, Benn., Mauritius, E. J. Archipelago, 
Jap;ui, Pac.iflc. 

Acliirophichthys typiis, Br., Celebes. 

Opiclilliycirroehiliis, Blkr., Ainboyna, Formosa. 
scrjMnjH, L., Moditerranoan, E. Atlantic, Japan, 
Australia. 


nTiiatissiuius, Kaikp., Malabar, 
versicolor, Bivh., E. I. Arcliii>olago. 
boTiiipartii, Kmip., Aniboyna. 
ct plialozona, Jllkr., E. 1. Archipelago, Jajian, 
.V. Australia. 

apiciilis, B&iin., Tndijm seas, China seas, 
griindoculis, Cant., Penang, 
singapurensis, Blkr., Singapore, 
niacrocliir, Blkr., Java, 
uroloplms, SMeff.., .Ia[)an. 

Ji')lyoplithaJiim.s, Blkr., Ainboyna. 
ttJtipinnis, Kaup., Celebes, Ainboyna. 
cahiinus, (ithr., Australia, 
cliinensia, Kaup., China, Sumatra, 
tapeinoptcrus, Blkr., Java, Celebes. 

‘•hilopog.ni, Blkr., Celebes, 
playtairii, Gikr., Zanzibar, 
hero, //. B., E. Indies, Sea an<l f resh waters. 
t*aucrivorus,/jfi6*A., Tropical America, Philippines, f 
E. J. Archipelago, Australia, 
mevenii, Blkr., Celebes. ' 

bypselopterus, Blkr., Banjarmassing. 
colubrinus, Boddaerf, E. I. Archiinjlago, Pacific., 
niaculosus, Cuv.s Indian ocean. 


wiceps, Card., Penang sen. 
moluccehsis, Blkr., Batian Ceram, 
fuscus, Zuiew., Madagascar. 

Polyophthalmus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Batian. 

kaupi, Blkr., Celebes. 

bicolor, Kixwp., Borneo. 

bmorensis, Qthr., Timor. 

onentalis, McCkll., Ceylon, S. India. 

^elanotasnia, Blkr., Amboyna. 

“wmoratus, BSkr., Sumatra, 
guichenoti, Kmp., Taluti. 

Kner & St., Sarnia islands, 
wail, Gthr., B. Africa, Boyuma bay. 
quadratuB, China. 
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^tirostris, Samer, Open aea under equator, 
brachyurus, ibsy. 
ma^nifica, Abbott. 
califomiensis, 

rostratus, 2^/. ^ 

cephala^ltis, Blkr. 

Ninth Group. — Ptyobranchina. / 

Moringua raitaboma, H. B., Bengal, Batu. 
lumbricoidea, liich., Sumatra, Ilooghly, Amboyna* 
bicolor, Kaup., Timor. 

javanica, Kaup., Java, Celebes, Ceram, Timor, 
Fiji, Jaiian. 

abbreviata, Blkr., K. I. Archijxjlago. 
macrocephala, Blkr., Timor. 

Muramuhe B/nyt/schistep. 

Tknth Group. ' ^Mu/witna. 

MurRUia heleiia, X., Mediterranean, Atlantic, Mau- 
ritius, Australia, 
pavoniini, Itich., Soutbern seas, 
pardalis, Schlrtj., Mauritius, Cocos, Java, Japan, 
lentiginosa, ^en., Galapagos, I’acific coast of 
Central America. , 

meleagris, Shaw, Indian and Pacific oceans, 
stellifera, Bio/i., Madagascar, 
margaritopborus, Blkr., Aniboyna. 
punctata, Bl., Schn., S. India coast, 
nudivomer, Gthr., Zanzibar, 
riixipellii, MoC^Ml., Aloluccas, E. I. Archipelago, 
jielolli, Blkr., Red stia, Indian ocean, E. Archi- 
pelago, Miniritins. 
reticularis, BL, China, Japan. 
piinctato-fiiHciata, Blkr., E. Archipelago, Am- 
boyna. 

tessollata, Rirh., Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
reevesii, Rich., China, Japan, 
tigrina, Rupp., lied Sea. 

(iinbriata, Benn., E. Archipelago, Alauritiiis, Aus- 
tralia. • 

microspila, Gthr., E. Arcdiipelago. 
melanospila, Blkr., Sumatra, Bouro. 
polyophthalmus, Blkr., Celebes, 
undulata, Lacep., Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
Cocos. 

blochii, Blkr., Zanzibar, South Africa. 
niacassariensiSy/IZ/cr., China, Celebes, N. Australia, 
foruiosa, Blkr., Cornm, Amboyna. x 
psonilothyroidea, Blkr., Celei)e8, Amboyna, 
tile, IL B., E. Indies, Calcutta, Indian Ocean, 
tbyrsoidea, Rich., Penang, Archipelago, Cliina, 
Tonga islands. 

buroensis, Blkr., Eastern ArcJiipelago. 
polyurano<lon, Blkr., E. Arcliixielogo, fresli water. 
dui v(mbodii, Blkr., Ternate. 
anatina, Xr>mc., Madeira, 
picta, A hi., Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
iiubila, Rich., E. Archipelago, Japan, Norfolk 
islands. 

mullcri, Kaup., Archipelago, 
sagenodeta, Rich. 

ric hard son i, BUi-r., Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
tenebrosa, Bic/i., I’olynesia. 
marmorea, Val., Galapagos, 
flavoniarginata, Rapp., Bed Sea, ln<lian and t’iadt- 
fic Oceans. 

callarhyucba, G'fAr., Froemantle, Australia, 
hepatica, Rupp., Red Sea, E. Archiiielago, Japan, 
cuptora, Gthr., Raoul island, 
cinerascens, Rupp., Red Sea. 
afra, BL, Tropical Atlantic, Indian Ocean, Aus- : 
tralia. 

moluccenais, Blkr., Amboyna. 
sathete, H. B., Bay of Bengal, Penang, 
schismatorliynchus, Blkr., E. Archipelago. 
acutirostris,.46feo<i. Sandwich islands, 
macrurua, Blkr., Indian Ocean, £. Archipelago. 
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PHYTOLACCA. 

^,i ;brummeri, 5M-r., Timor, Ce^^ 

‘ poiyotl6u, Jilkr., Auiboyna. 

ze1)ra, Shmv., Indian Archipelago, Pacific. 

polyzona, Mich., K. Archipelago. 

nebuloHa, Ahl.^ Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

scanthospila, liUcr., E. Archipelago. . 

fascigula, IHrs., Mozambiffue. 

a^bhyodon, E. Archij[xdago. 

rhodochilus, Blkr., Eutts, Bouri. 

auloptera, DeFilippi, Mauritius. 

wilsoni, ML, Schn.> 

stellatsu Litcep. 

hauy, Lacep. 

fulva, Misso. 

marmorata, Q. <Jj* (/. 

lineata. Leas. 

flaveola, Leas. 

cerino-nigra, Mich. 

blochii, Kaup. 

micropiecilus, Blki. 

nianritiana, Kmip. 

nigrolineata, Kaun. 

llaviniarginnta, Kaup. 

chn’sops, Kaup. 

multiocellata, Vocy. 

erebus, Poey. 

appondi culata, Gu ich en . 

porphyreiis, Ouicheu. 

kanpii, Abbott. 

erosta, Abbott. 

Bcriptua, BL, Schri. 
canina, Q. G. 
niordax, Ayres. 

Oy^nohiursDua tigriiia. Less., Jiulinn Ocean, East 
Archipelago, VV. Pacitic. 

marmorata, Lacep., E. Arcliipc-ago, Oiialan 
ialand. 

coiii^QT, Muppt., Red Soa, Cii]>e York, Australian 
Straits. 

fusca, /Vrs., Amboy nn. 
bennottii, Gthr., Mauritius. 

Enchelycore bleckciri, Kaup., i’acific V 1 

Helmiclithys oculus, Peters, Ainboyna, Madagascar. | 
Leptocephnlus acuti caudal us, Kaup., Malabar. 
nyi)elo80ina, Blocker, Ctdobcs. 
brevicuudus, Peters, Taicon Maylnvto. 
dentex. Cantor, Zanzibar, Amboyna. 
taenia, Cuv., Indian Occiui, (>apc of Good Hope, 
Auatralia. 

ceramensis, Bleekcr, Ceram. 

Fam. 'J^, - Peyasidce. 

Pegasus, draconis, L., volans, L., natnns, L., laci- 
fer, Kaup. 

— Graifs Cat. of Fishes, Vol. viii, pp. 17-145. 
rHYTELEPlIAS MACKOCARPA. 

Palma de marlil. Si*. I Murfil vegetal. 

Ivory nut. 1 

PHYTOLACCACE^E, Lindl. The Virginian 
Poke tribe of 4 gen., 5 sp., viz., 1 Phytolacca ; 
1 Rivina ; 1 Gisekia ; 2 Bosca. 

PHYTOLACCA, a genus of plants, the type 
of tlie natural order Phytolaccaceae. I’hytolacca 
aclnosa; Roxburgh describes as from Nepal, 
where the leaves are eaten after boiling, as is 
the case with the American species described 
below. It flowered in tlic Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta about the end of the cold season. Phy- 
tolacca decandra, is the poke weed of North 


I with slight narcotic symptoms!. It is also^sed 
I US an external application in itch, and 
' capitis. Phy tolacca ico$^andra, is ’a herbaceous 
plant ; leaves alternate, entire, without sti- 
pules ; llowers racemose. A tincture from tbe 
ripe berries has , tim reputation of being a 
remedy Ibr clivoriie rliouiriatism and syphilitic 
pain. — Biddell : 0\^haarfhnessy, p. 627. 

! PIIVT()Ia:)PS 1S, see ilydridm. • 

PIA BANS, Hind. Dendrocalamus tulda 
I Kees. 

PI AC ABA, Biiaz. Attalea funifera, a 
most valuable palm, found in the native foresbj 
of the maritime provinces of Brazil, the fibres 
of its leaf stalks and other parts furnish the 
best cordage of South America. A coarse 
black fibre is obtaiiH?d Ironi the dilated base of 
the petioles. It is collected by tlio natives, 
and partly used for home consumption, partly 
exported to Enn)pe, tied up in bundles of 
several feet in length, and sold in I.<ondon under 
this name at ab<)ut .TJ4 the ton. It is maiiii- 
Ihetiircd into cordage in its native countries, 

] and as it is light, cables made of it do not sink 
in the water. — Seeniaa. 

PIADASl, a name of Sakya muni. Sec Iii- 
scrij>tioiis, Buddha, Sakya. 

JH.\K, Hjnd. Alnus, sp. 

Pl.\L, Sans. Pial, I^ialu, Piar, Hind. Fruit 
I of Clfirongia sapida, J'nichanania latifolia. 

PIAL/V, Hind. A cup. Amongst the Raj- 
puts the cup l*or opium solution. Colonel Tod 
relates liow a Rajput chief with courtesy in- 
vited allot] lor to his castle, entertained him, 
and pledged liis heii4tli and forgiveness in the 
“ inuuwar piala they made merry, and in the 
cup agreed to extinguish the remembrance ol 
the feud. Mini war ijiala is a favourite expres- 
sion, and a mode of indicating great friendship : 
“to eat of the same platter (thali), and drink 
of the same cup (piala.)” — Tod's Jiajasthan, 
FoLi,p. 183. 

PIALA, a cup, a phial, the touch-hole of a 
cannon. 

PIAU, Beno;, Sans. Buchanania latifolia. 

PI AM PAY LI, Bhot. Sciurop terns alboni- 
ger. Hod., Bly. 

PIANE, It. Deals. 

. PIAPIS, see Waygion. 

PIAR CHERONJI, Hind. Buchanania la- 
tifolia. 

PIARI, see Kclat. 

PIA SAL, Beno. Terminalia toiiientoaa, 

w. Sr A. 

PIASTRE. The value of the Eyn piastre 
varies from 2s. to 2s, 6(i. — Hich’s residence »“ 
Koordistan, Vol. ii, p. S. . 

PIAZ, Hind., Pers. Allium cepa, ato -A. 


America. Bigelow states that in emetic proper- ascalonicum, Linn., also Ins kamaonensiSiBara- 
ties tlie root is very nearly equal to Ipecacua- ni piaz, and Chiri piaz, Hind., are Alliuni ru- 
uah, its use is, however, sometimes attended helium. 
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PiCSA wAbbiiaka. 


PIOIDiE. 


^lAZIf Hikd. Akphodeius iistulosud. 

. PIAZZA, It. a verandah, a balcony. 

PICA, a genus of birds. The Pica bactria- 
na is acknowledged by Mr. BlytU to be a variety 
or race of the European inagine, also he corisi- 
cirrs the Chinese variety almost identical. The 
JBootan bird is at present shown to be the same 
as the P. megaloptera. — 

Pica cmuhtta^ the Magpie of Europe, W. 
Asia, Siberia, N. E. America, China ? Japan ? 
Keplaced in Alfghanistai^ and W. Tibet by P. 
bartriana, in E. 'Fibet by P. boUaiitMisis, in 
(.'hiaa and Japan (?) by P. media and iurbary j 
by P. inauritaniea. j 

PICA BANS, Beno. Baml)usa tnlda, Roarb. 
PICK, corruption of pysa, a copper coin of 
which four go to the anna, jirecisel y an inch in 
diameter, weighing lOU grains troy, wldcli is a 
legal tender for one sixl y-i’ourth of the Com- 
panys rupee, ami the double pice weigh- 
ing 20f) grains for one thirty-second ol‘ the 
rupee. 'Fliis name is applied to a weight, a 
variable division of the seer, ranging in dii- 
Ifrent localities from loO.f grains ii|> to -TOi 
grains . — Si m montfs Diet io na r // . 

PICKA WEBBIANA, Untb. Silver fir. 
rar, a Pindrow. 
var. /3 K hut row. 

Tus, Hkas. I Hiinnlayan spnKUihr, Kno. 

Miunrm, CiiKNAn, Kavi | Wfhl)iau-pine, „ 

Kiig; To; H‘dl, „ | Silver ttr, 

Sailo ; Sam, „ Ke, Ravi. 

I'aludar, Jiiki.tim MoniTida, 1 ‘an.i. 

V«liindar, „ Krnk, Suti.ej. 

Iti'wari, „ Spun, „ 

Biidar ; Rudar, Kasiimik Pandrai kulre, 

!:?prucolir, Kno Hajiir, I’r.-Ind, 

This is a common jdaiit of Hazara, Murree 
and Kaghan, and is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Kaiupur and Sungnam at an elevation 
8,000 to 11,000 feet. The timber is not so 
much valued as that of the otlier j)ine.s, but is 
used for shingles in roofing, being cleft. It is 
H fine straight tree, with short horizontal or 
drooping branches, and its leaves very variable 
in length. Dr. Stewart says the two varieties 
liMve by some been called species but they pro- 
bably depend on climate, and seem not to be 
'ery constant or well marked. It frequently 
^ornis dense forests at or near the highest 
belt of arboreous vegetation up to the Indus. 
Griffith found it in Kaffiristau and Bcllew col- 
lected it near the Sufed Koh, Trans-liidus. It 
attains a great height (thouglY he had nowhere 
seen it up to the 200 feet mentioned by Holf- 
jneister). Hooker mentions a tree in Bhotan of 
30, and Madden one of 32 feet girth. The fibres 
the trunk are often twisted and the wood is 
soil, coarse-grained, and rots readily 
^hen there is much moisture, this is one 
the least valued of Himalayan conifers, 
hven on the Beas, however, it is said to 
last as shingles for two or thifee and under 
Wer for five or six years. In Kashmir, Vigne I 


states that it is used for door frames, ai^d in the 
drier climates of Kanawar and Lahoul it is a 
good deal used. And in Murree, where the 
rainfall is smaller than to the east, and where 
there is a dearth of the better timbers, this is 
frequently used for .shingles and indoor work 
even in European buildings, and is fbund to 
last fairly well. In parts of the Jhclum basin 
the twigs anil leaves are much used as fodder. 
To nou-botanical eyes, says Mr.Pmvell, there is a 
kind of resemblance between this tree and Abies 
sniithiana, in their stniiglit growth and rugged 
style of iljiage : but on closer inspection 
tlie difference is great — the A. smithiana 
has a tassel-1 ike pendulous style of branch, 
unlike the crisp, rugged boughs of Webb^S 
pine : the leaves of Smith's pine are green, 
those of Webb's besides being much shorter, 
are dark-grc‘eu and while underneath. — 

Punjab Report p. (>3 ; fA.-Col, Lake's ^ 
Jtflltnn/hnr Report, tptofi iff/ Ralfour, p. 189; 
>l/r. ftarnrs Ranr/ra Settlement Report, para, 

I Jo; Dr. 7Vtonipson\< Travels in Western Hiw^ 
ala pa. mai Tibet., p. 27 1 ; Or. ,/. L, Stewart's 
Punjab Pkint.s, p, 224. 

Pl( 'HAMA, or JV*echengah, Liiffa aciitangula 

Pl(3IA I^ASJIJM, Hinr. Cucumis mclo. 

PICHAUKA, one of the pair of drums, call- 
ed * tabla' — without the spot. 

PK JICHIKA BlJIiAGADDT, Pichchikabura 
gaddi, Tkl., also Amhrosinia unilocularis, L, 

PICHPHPKA KALLT, Tkl. Pliariiaceum 
I cerviana, //. 

I PICHIIKA, ITixi). ? A tree of Chota-Nag- 
porc, with a soft while wood. — Cal, Cat, J^, 
18(i2. 

riCIIINGAH, Maleal. Lutfa acutangiila, 
Ro,vb, ^ 

PK'HKA, Hind. Odina wodier. 

PICHKARl, a stomach-pump; syi^inge for 
injection. 

PICHOOLEE, UniA ? a large creeper very 
common in Gaiijam and Gumsur, with a cir- 
I ciimt’erence of PJ feet. 'The bark is used me- 
! dicinally ibr wounds and contusions. — Captain 
Macdonald, 

PICIDA^], a family of birds, of which there 
are six sub-families, many genera and species 
in the East Indies ; 

Fatn , — Picida3. 

Sulpfam. Catnpephilenae, 6 gen. IGsp. 1. Cani-~ 
pephiliis, 2 Ileinicercus, 4 lleniilophus, 3 Clo- 
socolaptes, 2 Brachypterus, Tiga, • 

Sub-fatn, Gecininsu, 4 geii. 19 sp. viz., 12 Geci«* 
nuB, I Gociuculus, 3 Meiglvptes, 3 Microptemus. 

Snh-fam, Picina', 2 gen. io sp. viz., 1 Dryocophus, 
14 Picus. 

Suh-fam, Picumnino;, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 PIcum* 
nus, 2 8asia. 

Sulhfa7n, Yuncinas, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Yunx 
torquilla. 

Suh-fam, Indicatorinse, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Indi- 
tor xanthonotus. See Birds. 
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‘".^■"PICKLES. 

r Achat, Hind. 

Pickles are largely made and used by the 
.natives of the East Indies and are largely im- 
ported for European consumption. The mango, 
and the tamarind, with capsicum, salt, spices and 
sugar, in vinegar, are the more common sub- 
stances used. In an.exami nation of the European 
pickles by Dr. Hassall, he lliund “ Girkins,” on 
close examination, often turn out to be but 
shrivelled or sliced cucumbers ; the “ young 
tender beans’* to be old and tougli ; the “ cauli- 
flowers** to have run to seed, and the “ red cab- 
bage” to be nothing move than white cabbage 
turned into red by colouring matter, as a dyer 
would change the colour of a dress ; llirther, 
that amongst the vegetables, not unircquently 
employed Ibr the purpose of pickle-making, were 
some which do not enter into the calculation of 
the epicure, as vegctablc-marrow»s, — which, when 
cut into pieces, f(jrm a very respectable imitation ol‘ 
cucumbers, — and sliced turnips, the identifica- 
tion of w'hich would be apt to puzzle even a 
botanist as well as certainly all tliosc who are 
uninitiated in the secrets of a pie kle-manu fac- 
tory. The vinegar used for pickling is of a 
very weak description, the percentages of fK’.elic 
acid ranging between 1*48 and 2*91. Vinegar 
of good quality ought to contain from four to 
five per cent, of pure acetic acid. Nineteen , 
out of twenty of the vinegars submitted to 
analysis, poor as they were, yet owed a portion 
of their acidity to sulphuric acid, the amount 
of which varied, in the ditferent samples, from 
38 to 2' 62 in the 1,000 grains ; the largest 
quantity of this acid being delected in the 
vinegars in which the red cabbages were 
pickled. In sixteen dittevent pickles analysed 
for copper, that poisonous metal was discovered 
in various amounts : two samples contained a 
small quantity ; eight rather much, one, a con- 
siderable quantity ; in one, co})per was present 
in highly deleterious amount ; and in tw’o, in 
poisonous amounts. Pickles wdiich contain the 
largest quantity of copper, are those which con- 
sist entirely of green vegetables, as girkins and 
beans. Another form of pickle is “ chatni,” 
of which there are man.y varieties, composed 
of mango, tamarind, with red pepper, aambhar 
salt, spices, sugar, vinegar, and a number of 
Other ingredients, varied according to the taste 
of the maker, or according as he wishes to pro- 
duce a hot, sweet acid, or pungent “ chatni.” 
All these articles are used as relishes by natives 
with their dhol and rice and chapatties. The 
native method of making pickles is very dif- 
ferent from the European pickles of Crosse and 
Blackwell, but are prepared to last only a few 
days, and are consumed as soon as made. 
Kckies are prepared with vinegar, native vine- 
i^r being generally sugar-cane juice fermented 
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till it turns acid.-^JSTdsse?, Ft^d and its adtiU 
terationSj p. 383 ; Powell. 

PICKTHA, an Indian and Burmese weight 
of 140 tolas, about 3j| pounds.— ^imwowcT, 

Dictionary, 

PICRORRHIZA KURROOA, RoyU. 

Veronica lindloyiina. WuU., Cat, 

Tita, J3BNO. I Knrrooa, 

Bitter root, 3 ‘.ng. | lloon-liiig, 

The root, 

Kari’u, rANJxflH. I Kali kootkee, Hiyu 

Karwa, Hjnd. | Kaiir, 

Pathan bed, „ | ” 

This plfiiit grow.s in Gosainthan, Kemaon. 
and Kcdarkanta, on the hills of Ilindostan 
as also in the (yashmoriaii inountain.s. It is a 
llcsby rooted perennial. Flowers ses.sile, (leoj> 
blue, in dense spikes. The root is intensely 
bitter, and used lus a medicine in India. The 
root is ‘much in use at Lahore ; but more in 
veterinary than in human medicine. Tita or 
tecta is a general name given in Bongnl to 
the roots of hitler herbs, but is given in Fast No- 
paul and in tlie Yaloong vallciy, to the T’icrorr- 
liiza, which is used as a Jebrifugc : it is a plant 
allied to speedwell, and grows at from 12 , 00 n 
to 15,000 ieet elevation, and is a powerful bit- ' 
ter, the term kali kootki is applied also to bUu-k 
Hellebore, the Helleborns niger, an acrid purga- 
tive and poison. Tt is found in the Sutltjj v:il- 
Icy between Rampuvand Sungnam at tui elcvsi- 
tion of 11,000 feet. The root is exported to 
the plains. Its root is one of the regular febri- 
Aigtis, and is given for ascites and apjdied in 
plaster. I*art of the karru sold is the root of 
Goritiana karroo (q. v.,) and some of it is possi- 
bly produced by other plants. — Hookers Him. 
Jour,, Vol. i, p, 272 ; Cleyhorn\s Punjab Re- 
port, p, 07 ; PowelVs lland-hook, Vol, i, p. : 
J, L, JStewart, M,D. ; 0*!Shamfhnessy, p, 478 ; 
Dr. IJonigherger, />. 325. 

PICTURE PLANT, Graptophyllum hor- 
tense, Jiislicia picta : variegated leaf: blood- 
red leaf. One variety has variegated leaves, 
and the other deep purple. 

PICUL, a measure of weight in Batavia, it is 
135 lbs., 10 oz. ; in Japan, 131 lbs. ; in Malta, 
I 5 cwt. (140 lbs.), ordinarily in China, lbs. 
133.J-. — SimmoneVs Diet. 

PIOUS, a genus of birds. In China there is 
the Pious cabanisi, and on the ranges of Nepaub 
P. majoroides ; P. ocellatua, P. shorei and P* 
squamatus, occur on the higher ranges of the 
Himalaya. P. tiga, Horsf,, occurs in 
Archipela^. P. shoui is called the Ihree-tow 
wood pecker, other species are, Picus gymnopb- 
thalmos, P. brunneiiVona ; P. cathpharius ; P- 
himalaynus ; P. macei ; and P. mahrattensw* 
See Birds. 

PIDDA, TeI, Great, large. 

PIDDACALU Tm*. Cow-dung bratties. 
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PIDDA NERUDI, Tbi., Pedda neercxj- 

PIDDA TAPASI, Tel. See Pedda tapasee. 

PIDDA JANI, Tkl. See Pedda jany. 

PIDDINGTON, Henry, J; 9 ng Coroner in Cal- 
cutta, well known for his hniueroua c^ontribn- 
tiims to the literature of slorraa. He was one 
ot’ the tew who escaped from the massacre of 
Amboy na. During the latter years of his life, his 
iiTiention was turned to subjects connected with 
KcoiKJinic Geology, on whicli he published 
various scientitic papers ; and still more re- 
cently to researches on the Law of Storms, the 
latter requiring an amount of patience and 
iiuiusti'y which can only be. correctly estimated 
and a|>]u*eciated by those engaged in pursuits 
of a similar nature. As the most arduous, so 
these are likely to prove the most useful of his 
labours. In the earlier days of Ins reiiidence 
in India he was engaged in the culture of coffee 
and indigo, and the manufacture of sugar, 
and during that period he contributed vari- 
ous notices on agricultural subjects to the 
ii-ansaotions of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society. Among these may be enu- 
merated his pai)crs on the soils best suited 
for the cultivation of tobacco, coffee, sugar, 
cotton, and the tea plant ; on the manufacture 
of indigo ; the artiftcial production of new 
varieties of cotton ; on the mode of preparing 
Manilla hemp ; on the prevention of contagious 
diseases amongst cattle ; and on the disease call- 
ed Boson to, which attacks the cattle ol* Bengal, 
lie also published, as a part of Priiisep’s Useful 
Tables, a tabular view of the generic characters 
of Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, a work requiring 
a considerable amount of labour and care in 
the compilation, and causing a saving of time 
to the botanical student. But, perhaps, the 
most useful of his labours in this department 
was his English Index to the plants of India. 
This useful manual, was published about a.d. 
1830. In 1839 he printed, for private circu- 
lation, a treatise on the scientific principles of 
agriculture considered as a branch of public edu- 
cation in India, which was published in 1854. 

PIDGIN or Pigeon, an Anglo-Chinese cor- 
ruption for the word business, Colld, 

PIE, Hind., a small money of British India 
tbe third part of a pice, and 12 of which go 
to one anna, of value 1 JtZ. — Simmond's Diet, 

PIE, or Magpie, the genus Dendrocitta, 
Mouldy called also tree crows; are of strictly 
arboreal habits ; the species are : 

rufa, ScopoUy the common Indian magpie, 

. all India. 

P* pallida. the pale magpie, N. W. Hima- 

laya, C^hmere, Anghanistan. 
sinensis, Latham^ the Himalayan magpie, all 
British India. 

B. frontalis, AfciMtoiid, the black-browned mag^ 
pie, all India* 


riEBARTilA ^ 

D. leucogastra, Gould^ the long-tailed nUtgpie. 

D. rufigastr^ Goukly South Asut. 

D. occipitalis, MuU. Sumatra. 

The Pandering pies (Dendrocitta vagabunda) 
and (Dendrocitta rufa) its ally the red-vbnted 
pie (D. sinensis) affect the same situations, and . 
although D. rufa is not so domestic in habihi^ 
and less often met with in tlic neighbourhood 
of dwellings, is plentiful in copses and jungles, : 
the black-tlu-oated jay is (^Garrulus lanceolatus, 
Viq,) — Adams, 

PIEDRAIS, Sp. Opal. 

PIE DR A POMEZ, Sp. Pumice stone. 

PI ELKS, Sp. Skins. 

PIELLES DE CORDEROS, Sp. Lamb- 
skins. 

PI EMC HE, Tam. A Ceylon tree with wood 
of a dark colour and very heavy and close- 
grainetl. it grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter, and fourteen feet in height. Fi*om 
this tree the native carpentei*s make the frames 
of vessels, it being considered durable : it pro- 
duces a fruit which is of no use. — EdyeyCeylon* 

PIKNIE-MARAM, Tam. Vateria indica. 

PIEN-MAH-NE, Burm. A Tavoy tree, yields 
very strong red, knee-timber. — Dr, Wallick, 

PIEN-MAH-PEU, Burm. A white Tavoy, 
wood. — Dr, Wallich, 

PIEN-TAU, CuiN. Lablab vulgare, Savi^ 
DC, 

PIERALU, Bombay. Randia dumetorum, 
Lam, 

PIERARDIA, Roxh.y a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the natural order Sapindacess, but now 
transferred to the genus Baccaiirea, Lam, Of 
this genus, Wight gives P. Courtallensis and 
P. marcrostachys. P. sapida, lioopb,, affords 
an edible fruit in Tipperah to ^he east of 
Calcutta, in Ava and Cochin-China, and P, 
dulcis, WalLy in the Malayan Peninsula, Pe- 
nang and Sumatra would appear also to be 
cultivated in China, as Dr. R. was informed by 
his Chinese gardeners, that P. sapida is the 
lutco of the Hindus . — JRoyle III, Him, Botany, 
p, 136. 

FIERARDIA, Species, 

Kunna, Bubm. | Kuzzo. Bvbic. 

A timber tree of Tavoy. — Dr, Wallich, 

PIERARDIA DULCIS, Jodt. 

Baccaurea dulcis, Wall, 

A tree of Sumatra and Penang. 

PIERARDIA SAPIDA, Royhy 12oafA.,ii,264. 

Baccaurea pierardi. 

Ka-na-oo, Beno. | Lutco. Cajs, 

Ka-na-yoe, Ka-na-zo, Bttrm. | 

A small tree of Tipperah, Burmah and Co- . 
chin-China, with small yellow flowers and an 
edible fruit. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 61, m n 
full grown tree on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from t!^ 
ground is 4 feet. Dr. Brandis says thi^t Ilia 
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Dr. McC.'lelld.nd notices 
tree as plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
forests, as well as about Rangoon and ^ 
wood dark-brown in colour, and the Moulmein 


SiOhfam. Columbine, ? gen. a Alafv, 

comus; 3 Palumbus; 2 CbEimba ;TMftcroiivi^ 
2 Geopilia ; 7 Turtur ; 1 Chalcophaps. 

Sulhfam. Gourin®; i gen. 1 sp. vi*., 1 Calaniu 
, nicobarica. 


Committee sent to the Exhibition of 1862, a 
specimen of the wood as of a tree of Moulmein 
with a very hard wtx)d ; used for wheel axles. 
—Dr, Brandis ; Dr, McClelland ; Cal, Cat, 
JBsc,, 1 862 ; Roifle^s III, 

PIERARDIA 8APOTA, McClellami. 

Ka-na-yoe, 

Plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo forests, 
08 well as about Rangoon. Dark-brown wood. 
— McClelland, 

PIERRE A FUSIL, Fa. Flints. 

^PIERRE POUCK, Fa. Pumice stone. 

PIERRES MEULTERFS, Fr. Millstones. 

PIETRA POMICE, It. Pummice stone. 

PIETRO DE LA VALLE, visited Cambay 
iii A. D. 162.3. See Kasr. 

PIETRO PARIETARIA, It. Pellitory. 

PIG, the ordinary name for the wdld and do- 
mesticated species of swine. There arc many 
domesticated varieties. The hunt of the wild 
boai* called pigsticking, is a favourite amusement 
of the British officers in India. They hunt on 
horse-hack and use spears. In northern India 
with short spears, which are jobbed down on 
the boar, in the Dekhan with long spears which 
ai*e held firm in the armpit. 

PIGAFETTA. Antonio Pigafetta, the com- 
]^hion of Ferdinando <le Magaglianes. 

PIG-DEER. The wild boar of Celebes is 
peculiar, but the Babivussa or Pig-deer, there, 
luis long and slender legs and the male curved 
upper tusks turned back so as to resemble 
horns. It feeds on fallen fruits, it is found in 
the Celebes, in the Sulu islands and in Borneo. 
There ai*e also 5 species of squirrels, 2 species 
of CusGUs or eastern opossums. 

PIGEON. 

Kabootar, Hind. 

The pigeons arc classed by naturalists in the 
order Gemitores, the ColumbsB of Latham. Dr. 
Jerdon thus arranges the Gemitores or pigeons. 

Fam. TreronidaB. 

SuJlhfam, Treroninas, Green pigeons, viz., 2 Tre- 
ron ; 2 Grocopus ; 4 Osmotreron ; 2 Sphenocerus. 

8uh-fam. Cari>ophagin89, Fruit pigeons, viz., 
2 Caan[k>phaga. 

Fam, Columbldse. 

JStUhfam, Palumbina), Wood pigeons, viz., 2 
Ala^qmuB ; 3 Palumbus ; 1 Palumbflena ; 3 Columba. 

Sw^fam, MacropyginsB, Cuckoo doves, viz., 1 
Macropygia. 

8ub~fam* Turturinie, Turtle doves, viz., 6 Turtur 

SuJlhfam* Gourldee, Ground doves. 

Dvdhfam, Phapinse, Ground doves, viz., 1 Cal- 
epphas indicus. 

. Of these sub-families the numbers are in the 
E. Indies. 

Treroninee, 5 gen. 3 sub-gen. 23 sp. 
Vlai, S*Toria ; 8 Treron ; 3 Sphenocerus ; 4 Ptilino- 
pna ; Garpophaga. 


I Pigeons, doves ||id turtles are abundant in 
southern Asia and the Indian Archipelafni. 
Jerdon names C. intennedia, C. riipestris ; 
leuconota as occurring in India, and C. aroma- 
tica, C. coronata, and C. carpophaga are now 
referred to other genera. The most common 
in India of the genus is the Columba intermedia. 
Of pigeons and doves, there are. at least in 
Ceylon a dozen species. Some live entirely on- 
trees, never alighting on the ground ; others, 
notwithstanding the abundance of food and 
warmth, are migratory, allured, as the Singha- 
lese allege, by the ripening of the cinnamon 
berries, and one species is known in the 
southern provinces as the “ Cinnamon dove.*’ 
A very beautiful pigeon, peculiar to the moun- 
tain range, discovered in the lofty trees at 
Newera-ellia,has in compliment to the Viscount- 
ess Torrington, been named Carpophaga torring- 
toniai. 

Columba intermedia ^ — Blue pigeon. 

C. livia vflfr, Myth, 

Pagoda pigeon, Enq. I Kovil pora Tam. 

Kabntar, Hind. | Gudi-purai, Trl. 

Parivi, Maun. ) 

The blue pigeon is the most common in 
India, of all the pigeons. They congregate in 
large numbers and breed wherever they can 
find suitable spots, on pagodas, mosques and 
tombs. The common blue pigeon differs from 
the C. livia of Europe, only in having an ash 
coloured, instead of a pure white rump. The 
C. livia of Europe or rock pigeon with its sub- 
species is the parent form of all domesticated 
pigeons. Of these, there are at least 150 varies 
ties. 

They are four groups, consisting of, 

Poulters. 

First, The German, Dutch, and English. 

A second group, includes the Kali-par, Mu- 
rassa, Bussorah, Dragon and English carrier; 
the Bagadotteii, Scanderoon Pigeon, Cygne 
Rients, the Tronfo and the Bank. 

The third group, includes the Java and 
English fantail, the Turbit and African owl ; 
the Persian Lotan, common and short faced 
tumblers ; the Indian frill back and Jacobin. * 

The fourth group, includes the Dove-cot pi* 
geon, swallow, spot, nun, English frill baclj* 
Laugher and Trumpeter. 

Columba livia, is the Rock dove of Europe, 
North Asia to Japan, N. Africa ; abundantly 
replaced in India by the barely separable C. 
intermedia. 

Columba aromaJtica of Latham, the Vinafi^ 
aromatica, is of a mild and tfmorous 
and is generally seen in flocks or aocietieBex* 
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dur&« tradit^ of th® Arabs about? 

pftir , and retirie to the recesses of the forest. Some authors declare that, in 

dme, among the idols of die MecoaU: P^ 7 ; 
loosely put together, and 4ibe eggs are two. theon, was a pigeon carved in wood, and^apdvj^ v 
Carpop^^*^ forstenij U:J|||uit pigeon of N. it another, which Ali mounting upon the Pl^> ' 
(;^ebes. phet’s shoulder, pulled down. 'Phis might haye| 

Carpophaga ooeancia^ one of the nutmeg been a hindoo, a Jewish, or a Christian symb^^^- 
piffcons ; many of both sexes are furnished with The moslenis connect the pigeon on two ocoa- ^ 
a large, round, fleshy caruncle on the bill, at sions with their faitli ; when that bird appeared ; . 
the base of the forehead : this is said to be to whisper in Mohamed’s ear, and, secondl^f ; ‘ 
present during the breeding season only. during the flight to El Medinah. Moreover, i% 

Carpophaga oceanica, Selby, is the Col urn- many countries they are called “ Allah’s pro-; 
haoceanica of Lesson, and according to Lesson elaimers,” because their movement when cooing 
i 3 the Moulouessc, or Mouleux, of the natives of resembles prostration. Almost everywhere the : 
Oualan, it approaches the Nutmeg pigeon, Co- pigeon has entered into the history of religion ; 
iumba (Carpophaga) onca, very nearly, but which probably induced Mr. Lascelles to ihcur 
differs from it in size, being one-third less, and the derision of our grandfathers by pronounc- 
in the distribution of some of its colours. “ The ingita “ holy bird.” At Meccah they are called 
Nutmeg pigeon lives more particularly in the the doves of the Kaabali, and never appear at 
eastern Moluccas, and especially at New Guinea table. They are remarkable for propriety whed 
and Waigiou, while the Oceanic fruit-pigeon is sitting upon tlie holy building. This may 
abundant in the little isle of Oualan, in the be a minor miracle. — Eng, Cyc,^ p, 70-91; 
midst of the great archipelago of the Carolines, Jerdon^s Birds of Indict ; Cittalogue of Birdo 
and seems to exist in the Pelcw islands, it may Beng, As, Soc, ; Cat, Birds^ India IIouso ' 
possibly spread over the Pliilippines and at Mmeum ; Burton^s pilgHmage to Meced^ Voh 
Magindanao.” iii, p. 218. 

Oeophilus nicoharicus^ is the Columba nico- PIGEON ISLAND, lying 12 miles 
barica of Latham, the C. gallus of Wagler. It of Canara, m lat. 14 1 N., long. 74 18, 

inhabits the Nicobar islands, Java, Sumatra, small but high, and visible for 24 miles* 

and many of the Moluccas. Mr. Bennett, who PIGEON-PEA, Cajanus indicus, is the seed 
saw them in Mr. Beale’s aviary at Macao, says of the plant called by Linnaeus Cytisus cajan, 
that they were usually soon perched upon the and by DeOandolle Cajanus bicolor, Cajanus 
trees, even upon the loftiest branches, and adds, flavus and C, indicus. It is a pulse highly 
that they build their rude nests and rear their esteemed by all classes of the natives of India, 
young upon trees similar to all the pigeon — Spreny, Eng, Cyc, See Cajanus indicus, 
tribe. Dholl, Tour-ka Dlial. 

the Asiatic pigeon, is some- PIGER, Bal., Jav. Borax, 
what common in the Punjab. PIG-IRON. The following, is ian estimate 

Lophyrus coronatm^ is the Columta coro- of the whole production of pig-iron in the world 
nataof Latham ; Phasianus cristatua Indicus of in 1871, in tons of 2,000 pounds. Great Bri- 
Brisson ; Columbi IIocco, Le Vaill. ; Colornbe tain, 6,500,000 tons ; German Zollverein, . 
Galline Goura, Temm., Grcat-crowned Pigeon, 1,350,000 tons; Belgium, 896,000 tons; Aus* 
and is a species surpassing in size all the tria, 450,000 tons; Norway and Sweden,' 
other Columbidae. Total length from 27 to 280,000 tons ; Russia, 330,000 tons ; Italy * ; 
^8 inches. This bird is found in many of the 75,000 tons ; Sjjairi, 72,000 ; other countries 
islands of the great Indian group. Not rare in 200,000 tons; total, 13,315,000 tons. It will 
Java and Banda, abundant in New Guinea and be observed that Great Britain produced about 
in most of the Moluccas. Nest built in trees ; one-half of the pig-iron used in the world.— : 
®gg8 two; cooing of the male hoarse, accom- Madras t/uTp 16, 1872. 

panied by a noise somewhat like that of a turkey- PIG ISLAND. Several of the Megapodiua 
cock when strutting. Its food consists of ber- duperreyi were seen by Mr. Macgillivray in : 

seed, grain, &c. Flavour of the flesh the Ix)usiade Archipelago. The natives are . : 
, said to be excellent. dark copper coloured. The hair is nearly all { 

. The hindoo pandits assert that Siva and his frizzled out into a mop, in some instances of v 
^iise, under the forms and names of Kapot- prodigious size. The physiognomy varied ^ 
®Wra (pigeon god) and Kapotesi, dwelt at much ; the nose was narrower and juom ^ 
The dove was the device of the prominent, the mouth smaller, the lips think'/ - 
Assyrian empire, because, it is suppos- ner, the eyes more distant, the eyebrows I^-^i 
Semiramis was preserved by that bird, overhanging, the forehead higher, but 
Meccan pigeons — large blue rocks — broader than in the Australian, one 
^Beld sacred probably in consequence of the whose head was shaven had his forehead 
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.^w and'reee^ng, tti 

flattened, thereby givitig ^eat prominence 
; and width to the hmder part of the skull, and 
he often observed the same configuration of 
head combined ^th dark coloured skin and 
diminutive stature. None had the artificial pro- 
minent scars on the body peculiar to the Aus- 
'iiialians, or wanted any of the front teeth, but 
the septum of the nose was perforated to admit 
an ornament of polished shell, pointed and 

* slightly turned up at each end. The lobe of the 

was slit, the hole being either kept distended 
by a large plug of rolled up leaf, apparently of 
tne banana, or hung with- thin circular ear- 
rings made of the ground down end of a cone- 
shell (Conus millepunctatus) one and a half 
ihehea in diameter, with a central hole and a 
tfit leading to the edge. A piece of cloth-like 
Substance, the dried leaf of the Pandanus or 
some palm was used by all passed between the 
legs and secured in front and behind to a nar- 
row waistband. — Macgillivray^s Voyage^ Vol. 
hjpp. 189-195. 

PIGMY DEER. The Chevrotin or pigmy 
deer are not much larger than hares. 

^ PIGMY HOG, Eno. Porculia salvania, 
Hodgs,^ Hors. 

•PIGMENTS. In illustration of the variety 
of indigenous pigments, says Dr. Cleghorn, 
1 may state that finding my colour-box 
becoming exhausted, I have been enabled to 
supply, on more than one occasion, all its defi- 
ciencies without difficulty from the natural pro- 
ducts of the surrounding forests of the Malabar 
ghauts, including yellow from the Garcinia, 
blue from various species of jndigofera, red and 
pdrple from Oldenlandia umbcllata, Pupplay 
ciiukkay (Ventillago ?) and Vatica laccifera. 

PIGNON D’ INDE, Fr. Jatropha curcas. 

PIGOT DIAMOND, see Diamond. 

PIG’S TUBERS. 

ChU’ling, Chin. 

These tuberiform bodies are of irregular 
size and are compared by the Chinese to pig’s 
dung; they are produced as an excrescence on 
ihe liquidamber tree and used by the Chinese 
in fevers, fluxes and urinary disorders. — 
St/KiWCs Mat. Mtd.y China. 

PIG-TAILED MONKEY, Eno. Macacus 
nemestrinus, Linn. 

^ Pbks. Tallow. 

PIJUR, Kabhm. Nemorhfledus goral, Jerd. 

WKA BANS, Hind- Bambusa tulda. 

• ^ Malbal. Wedelia calendula- 

CCa, Nees. 

^PIKU, an apparatus used in Hazara for rice 
/ (^i^ihg, &c. 

; PlKUNI Female buddhist mendicants. See 
' Sakya muni. 

KAl, Tam. Lufih acutangula, Hoxb. \ 

PIKROS, Ab. Aloes. 
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PIL, Hms. SalTsdota ' 

PIL, PinHTir. £3^hant. 
PILAB&UNGI^ Dot. Wedelia calendu- 
lacea, Nees^ also Verbena triphylla, LOier. 

PILA CHAMPA, Mahr. Michelia nilisiricA. 
W. Ic.^ and M. champaca. 

PILA JAU, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

PILAK, Hind. Solanum nigrum, also Sola- 
num graciiipes and S. Xanthocarpum. 

PILAK, Hind. The bridge of a “ sarangi.” 

PILAK, Hind. The Mango bird or Oriole. 

PILAKA SARE or Chatarasikura, Tbl. 
Mollugo spergula, L. 

PILAMA, Singh. Statue of the buddhist 
deity. 

PILA MARAM, Tam. Artocarpus integri- 
folia, Linn. 

PILA MOORGH KES, Hind. Celosia cris- 
tata, Linn. Yellow cock’s-comb. 

PILANG, is a very hard wood of Java, and 
employed in the eastern districts, instead of 
lignum vita, for the construction of ships, blocks, 
&c. Pung is equally hard with pilang, and 
uniformly employed by the natives for pegs in 
constructing their prahus. 

PILAVATA, in the Malayalam country, a 
cloth permitted to be worn over the shoulders 
by people of high caste alone. 

PILAVUH, Tam. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

PILCHARDS. 

Sardjnen, Dux. I Sardins, LkV 

Sardines, Fb. | Sardeliiy 

Sardellan, Gbb. I Sardinos, Sr* 

Sardine, It. | 

Clupea pilchardus, the Pilchard, is said to 
frequent the coast of Japan, in the latter part 
of the month of June, and commencement of 
July. They are taken by the seine nets. When 
fresh, they are sweet and nutritious, but they 
are chiefly valued for their oil, to obtain which 
they are piled up in heaps for 24 hours, arc 
then boiled for some time in sufficient water to 
prevent their burning, then ladled into strong 
square presses, and the lever action of a lid 
presses out the oil. The oil after cleaning is 
used for lamps and the refuse for manure. — 
McCulloch*8 Com. Dic.^ p. 902. 

PILCHI, Hind. Tamarix gallica, Syn. of 
T. indica, also Tamarix dioica, the tamarisk 
or Jhau. 

PILEOPSI8, a genus of molluscs. 

PILEOLUS, a genus of molluscs. See Nert- 
tidse. 

PILGRIMAGES are made by hindoos reiy 
extensively and regarded as very meritonous. 
Of all the holy cities of the hindow, 
t^es the first place, but the shrink at Hard*’ 
war, in the Himalaya, Dwaraka “ 

Jaganath in Orissa, Panderpoor on the Ki^ 
nah, Tfipati in N. Arcot, Sri-naigafit 
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IrichiiK^rfyr*^^^^^ isUwA^ Itam^ 
ar« aU Holy to whic^ many Uiiid^ re- 

port. Ofrivew, the Ganges takes tke first place, 
but hindoos reckon fire Ganga.’ viz., the Ganges 
piopcr, the Godavery, K^ah. Cauvery and 
Tumb^ra. The objects of the hindoos in 
making their pilgrimages are as varied as the 
human motives, passions and desires, chiefly 
perhaps to fulfil a vow or to implore benefits, or 
^penance. Amongst hindoos whom Capt. Bur- 
ton met, he had seen men who have proceeded 
upon a pilgrimage to Dwarka, and yet would not 
receive the brand of the god, because lying would 
then be forbidden to them. The bulk of the 
hindoos who make pilgrimages are usually in 
poverty, and beg from place to place. Many 
die on the roads, exhausted by the prolonged 
exertions. 

Amongst mahomedans, the principal places 
for minor pilgrimages are the tomb of Ali call- 
ed Mash’hid-i-Ali at Nej’f near Cufa ; the 
shrine of*Imam Hosein at Kerbela, and that 
of Imam Raza at Mash’hid in Khorasan, but the 
tombs of all the numerous imam-zadeh and 
tombs of holy characters, throughout the coun- 
try, are visited. The minor pilgrimage of the 
mahomedan saints of India, is termed a ziyarat, 
as distinguished from the haj or great pilgrim- 
age to Mecca in Arabia but no mahomedan 
except the Maliki is bound to pilgrimage without 
a sum sufficient to support himself and his family. 
The streets of Mecca, however, abound in pathetic 
Indian beggars, who affect lank bodies, shrink- 
ing frames, whining voices, and all the circum- 
stance of misery, because it supports them in 
idleness. There ai'e no less than 1,500 Indians 
at Mecca and Jedda, besides 700 or 800 in 
Yemen. 

Amongst the Christians, Jerusalem in western 
Asia, and St. Thom^ or Mylapore on the 
Coromandel coast, an outskirt of Madras, arc 
the chief places of resort. An immense con- 
course of people visit every year, on the 29th 
Sept, the fountain of St. Michael near Ballynas- 
kellig on the coast of Kerry. Then the feast 
cf St. Michael coincides with the autumnal 
equinox, and consequently with the sacrifices 
And the Baal-tinnes of the Druids which also 
took place at this period. It is related that 
Arth^ son of Gathal, king of Connaught, took 
Ihe pil^ms staff, and set out for Hiona dia 
rilit^e, on a rock or upright stone, and 
ItrUlum, going round. Ailathre used by the 
Ancient Irish is still employed to designate the 
pilgrimages to Iona, Jerusalem or Rome. 

The buddhist pilgrims of Burmah, visit the 
great Shooay dagon pagoda at Rangoon and i 
pa^a at Prome. With all of these races, 
And rei^oni 8 ts,hindo>s, hebrews, mahomedans, 
buddhists and Christians, the circumambulation 
^ the shrine forms part of the pilgrims’ duty. 
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was a Jewish pnmtdcei it u often: 
tioned^ ** walk about Zion, and go rouh^: m 
her, tell the towers thereof!” : 

PILGRIMS, a group of islands abbutvIiO 
miles from Junkseylon off the Malay coast. ^ 

PIL 6 RIMS-TREE, also called Rag-tree, ttUM 
may be observed throughout Asia, in Egypt 
in Africa. They are trees on which 
are suspended, and buddhists, hindoos and iha* 
homedans alike form them. In the peninsbift 
of India, it is usually an Acacia, the common 
babool tree, A. arabica. Burton says that sonie 
believe that Mahomed permitted the practice, . 
and explmn the peculiar name of the expedition 
called Zat el Rikaa, (place of shreds of cloth,) 
by supposing it to be a term for a tree to 
which his followers hung their ex-voto rags. 
Hue in his travels mentions that the Tartars 
worship mountain-spirits by raising an ‘ obo,’ 
dry branches hung with bones and strips 6 f 
cloth, and planted in enormous heaps of stonesn^ 
Park, also, in Western Africa, conformed to* 
the example of his companions; in adding a 
cliarm or shred of cloth on a tree (at the en- 
trance of the wilderness), which was complete- 
ly covered with these guardian symbols. Thfe 
Tarikh-i-Tabari mentions it as a practice of 
the Pagan Arabs, and talks of evil-spirits resid- 
ing in the date-tree. — Burton's Pilgriimge to 
Mecca^ Vbh i, jp. 227. See Trees. 

PILI, Rus. File. 

PILI BUTI, Hind. Abutilon indicum. 

PILIDION MONTANUM. Above bluish- 
black, yellow on the sides, with a black spot 
on each of the 3 lower scales ; abdomen band^ 
black and white. Scutse? Scutellse 15*15 
rows of scales, 15 inches long. Found only 
on the Ncilgherries. 4 

PILI JARRI, Hind. Thalictrum foliolosiim, 
also Cissampelos pareira. 

PILI-MATTI, Hind. Yellow ochre. 

PILI SAYND, Dux. Euphorbia tortilis, 
RoUl., W. le. 

PILIYA, Tel. Urena lobata, Roxh. 

PILIYA-MANKENA, Tel. Urena sinuata, 
L. ; /?., iii, 182 ; W. A. 168 ; Rheeds, x, 2. 

PILIKARBIR, Hind. Cerbera manghas. 

PILKHAN, Hind. Ficus cordifolia, also F. 
venosa. 

PILKONTA CHURHAI, 12,620 feet. 

PIL-KOLU, Tel. Rhinacanthus communis, 
JVees. 

PILLA-DUGU KAILU, Tel. Cowhage. ' 

PILLAII-MURDOO, Tam. ? Terminalia > 
chebula. 

PILLAI, the Tamil race styled Pillai, call 
themselves Yadava or Idaan, also Go-vansa;^ OK ' 
shepherds. They are darker and more 
and are less engaged in cultivation. 
also are of the br^minist religion; they 
intelligent men. Ifee PiJly 
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ll^l^j^esyara ill the Tw>U oouii^ i^bdyar 
. or Fillaiyiuvnoii^ a &st on the 
day of the new or fnll^uioon in honour 
r^vof Vigbncavara, and more eapedally in the 
inonth Avani, (August — September*) 

; ; P MARDA MARAM, Tam., Cak. Ter- 

hlifiaUlt chebula, Retz.^ W. Ic. 

cPILLA PALLAM, Tam. Fruit of Artocarpus 
: il^tegrifolia. 

PILLE, Tam., Tel. Cat. Felis catus, also 
Felis iigris, Linn. Tiger, 

V PILLI AGNELLINE, It. Lamb skins. 

’ PXLLI DUMPA, Tel. Urtica tubcrosa, JZ., 
f i%683; W.le.,m. 

^ ^ PiLLI MARAM, Tam. Artocarpus integri- 

'■r'i-MMA PESARA, Tel. Phaaeolus trilobus, 
iii, 298, W. Ic., 94. 

PILLI PICHARA, or Pilli tega, or Challa 
>gaddalu. Asparagus racemosus, Willd., JZ., ii, 
161. The same name is also applied by the 
; Konda Doralu to Urtica tuberosa. 

PILLI VATTA CHETTU, Tel. Crotolaria 
biflmra, L., W. A., 590, C. nummularia, JZ., 
iii, 271. 

vMLLI VELLA KANDA, Tel. A jungle 
' root, Br. 1262. 

■ PILLI VENDRAM, or Penneru, Tel. Phy- 
i aalia somnifera, Nees. 

; PILLOW. 



Oadi ; Takiya, 
Ikflakani, 


Hind. I Talla-kada, 
Tam. 


Tel. 


vi,The only seats used by Asiatics of rank, 
'^min the present day, arc carpets, or cloths 
piUows spread on the ground, which is 
ye^^iv^liere uncovered. The Mogul emperors 
a sort of throne, but their courtiers sat 
: ^ the ground. The hindoo raj ahs, the Peshwa, 
iitod others, sat upon a cloth ^supporting them- 
by pillows. The nawab or nabob of 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan and all his nobles 
sit bn small carpets with pillows at the back 
against the wall. 

PILLY, among the Tamulian people is an 
hcmbriSc suffix to the sliepherd race, equivalent 
to bon and master. — Wilson's Glossary. Sec 


an ancient district in the 
dlm^tic Doab, identified with Atranji Khera. 
. Gasterosteus ductor, is of a 
Ih^^idful azure colour. There are always 
pilot fish to be seen near the shai'k. 
^ -pitPAY, the Bed-pai of the ancient hindoo. 
: Bed-pai. 

: ^ PILBU, HznI). Loniccra an^tifolia. 

■ ' Hnrn. Ribes grossularia. 

^ ; Dux. Gareya arborea. 

V ! MAtni., Sans., also Pilu kurjal, also 

Ssdvadora persica, also Salv^ora 
rblbbid^, 1 ^ the berries of the tree, iSm. 


Hind. Syn. 
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PIMELEA.Ai_ 

is abundant in the Wynkad, Whkre its fl£re » 
made into sewing thread by the hatiTes. The 
plant is common leiiB over the^NeOffhe^SB 
McTvorf M. E. J.B. ® 

PIMELEA SPECTABILIS, one of the Thy. 
melacesB, beautiful shrubby plants, growing 
to the height of two or three feet, they require 
a rich soil, and if carefully watered, pri^luce 
numerous heads of flowers, the colours are 
white, red, rose and yellow, readily cultivated 
from seed, — Riddell. 

PIMELODUS ARIUS, Bbno., 
of Arius arius, Bmh., Ham. 

PIMENTA, Port., Sp. Black pepper. 

PIMENTA LARGA, Sp. Long pepper. 

PIMENTA VULGARIS, LindUy. 

Eugenia pimenta, DC., var. a. longifolia. 

Myrtus pikienta, Linn., var. a. lon^olia. 
Pimento tree, Eno, | Allspice tree,* E»a, 

This Mexican and West Indian tree has 
been introduced into the East Indies. There 
are several large trees at Madras, but the cli- 
mate of the Carnatic does not seem to suit 
them. It flourishes spontaneously and in great 
abundance on the north side of the island of 
Jamaica ; its numerous white blossoms mixing 
with the dark-green foliage, and with the 
slightest breeze diffusing around the most 
delicious fragrance, give a beauty and a charm 
to nature rarely equalled, and of which he who 
has not visited the shady arbors and perfumed 
groves of the tropics can have little concep- 
tion. Every loaf when bruised emits a fine 
aromatic odour, nearly as powerful as that 
of the spice itself. The tree has been 
known to grow to the height of from’ 30 
to 40 feet, exceedingly straight. A single 
tree has frequently pr^uced 50 lbs. of the 
raw, or 10 lbs. of the dried fruit. The 
fruit has an aromatic odour, and its taste com- 
bines that of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves ; 
hence its common name of allspice. The 
lejivcs yield by distillation a delicate odorife- 
rous oil, which is said to be sometimes passed 
off for oil of cloves. The berries are gathered 
before they are ripe, and spread on a terrace, 
exposed to the sun for about a week, during 
which time they lose their green colour, 
and acquire that reddish-brown tint which 
renders them marketable. Some planter’s 
kiln dry them. Like many of the minor 
productions of the tropics, pimento is ex- 
ceedingly uncertain, and perhaps a very 
plenteous ctpp occurs but onee in five yea».— 
Poolers Statistics of Commerce ; SimmM^B Comr 
mercial prodv4sts I Catahgvis of Madrae Agr^ 
Horticvllliaral Oardem ; Metdtas BadiSnli^ 
rks Report ; Voiyt^s Hort. 8ub.i CatiM^ 
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PIMENTO TREE, Allspice, Baybeny tree, 
Cugenia pimento, Lmn. A tree of S. America 
airi West Indies, W. ^ A. 

PIMPINELLA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Apiaceae, of which are known 
P. anisum; P. candolleana; P. involucrata 
and P. lechenaultii. — WiyJtt’s leones. 

PIMPINELLA ANISUM, Linn. 

Anisum, mani^ Mauly. 

Mahooroe, Bbnq. Adis raanis, 

Tsa-mountsa-bah, Bukm. Kezan-i-Kumi, Pebs. 

gonf, Buk. Awak pushpi ; Karava, 

Aniseed ; Anise, Enq. sataphuspha, Sans. 

Common Aniseed, Sinhala-asamodagan, 

Anison,GB.of Pioscoridos. Sinqu. 

Somboo, Tam. 

Ane(soon;*Sonf, Hind. Kuppi chettu, Tel. 

This plant grows in Egypt, Scio, and tlie 
Levant, and it is cultivated in Europe for its 
seed. Aniseed in various forms is much em- 
ployed in medicine as a stomachic, especially 
in the diseases of children, and is also used as 
a condiment among all eastern nations. 'Tlie 
seeds arc olten fraudulently mixed with clay, 
are liable to spoil by spontaneous fermentation 
in the packages. They are much richer in 
essential oil than the majority of the Apiacea), 
8 lbs. having given 3.J ounces of the oil. Es- 
sential oil of aniseed is white, yellowish, a 
little liglitcr than water, congealing at 78® Faht. 
into a soft mass, sji. gr. O’ 985. It is liable to 
adulteration with spermaceti and several fixed 
oils, some of which may he detected by alcohol, 
alMby leaving a greasy stain on paper evaporat- 
ed over a lamp. This oil contains nitrogen ac- 
cording to the analysis of Saussnre. It only 
exists in the pericarp, the interior of the seed 
yielding a tasteless and inodorous fixed oil. 
This is often mixed with the essential oil, and 
h as much an adulteration as if castor or olive 
oil had been employed. The pure essential 
oil can only be obtained by distilling the seeds 
^dth water. The oil is a good and safe stimu- 
lant, and is much used in prescriptions for 
children suffering from flatulence and colic. 
O'SJiaughnesst/, pp, 358-59. See Oils. 
PIMPINELLA CRINITA, Bois. 

Bal ajuain, Sutlej, Havi. 

A small plant, c<ftnmon in the Salt Range up 
lo about 2,000 feet, and in seveml of the more 
^d tracts of the Punjab, Cis and Trans-Indus. 

J, Btewartj m . d . 

PIMPINELLA INVOLUCRATA, W. ^ A. 

Apium inYpbicratuin, Boxb. 

Ptychotis roxburghianum, DC, 

Badhunee> Bbno. 

Cultivated aR over l^ngal, at Singapore, 
native |daee? Flower small, white, 
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in Febrimryf March and April. Se^ 
by the native for culinary and medfohiiit]^iN' 
poses. The leaves, though of an nnplettaiq(t 
smell, are nowand then used as a substitute 
parsley by Europeans. — Vb^t, y>. 21. 

PIN, Hinb. Leptopus cordifolius. - > 

PINACE^, Ztndl. The Fir tribe of 
7 genera, 19 sp., viz., 7 Pinus; 1. Abies; 1 
Dammara ; 1 Thuja ; 3 Cupressus ; 1 ,Tax<H 
dium ; 6 Juniperus. 

Pinus deodara, Boxb*, Kumaon, Simla, Nepal. 

P. longifolia. Lamb. Nopal, Kheree Pass. 

P. xnassoniana, Lamb, China. 

P. occidentalis, Stoz, IJnn., West Indies. 

P. sinensis. Lamb,, China. 

Cunninghamia sinensis, Bich,, China. 

Dammara orientalis, Lamb,, Amboyna. 

Araucaria cunninghami — ?• New Holland. 

A. excelsa, R, Br., New Holland, N. Calidonia. 

Thuja occidentalis, L,, North America, Siberia. 

T. orientalis, X., Nepal, China, Japan. 

T. sphocroidea. Rich,, North America. 

T. articulata, VahL, Barbary. 

Cupressus australis, Pera., New Holland. 

C. semx>ervirens, Linn., Europe, Himalaya. 

C. fastigiata, WaU., MSS. ? 

C. torulosa, Lnmh.^ Bhutan, Nitl Pass. 

C. glauca, Lamh. Goa cedar, cultivated. 

Caliitris cupresslfomiis, Vent., New Holland. 

Taxodium nuciferum, Brogn., Kwnxpf,, WaJL* 
Nepal, Japan. ^ 

Juuix>erus aquatica, Boxb., China. 

J. cernua Boxb., China. 

J. communis, Xmw., Europe, mid-Asia, Himalaya 

J. chiiiensis, Linn., China. 

J. sabina, JUnn., Siberia. 

J. emsia, Boxb., China. 

J. dimorplia, Boxb., China. 

J. jiatens, Boxb., China. 

See Abies, Coniferae, Pinus, L. P, 

PINA, Philippine. Ananassa sativus, 

PINA-CLOTII, an expensive fabric made by 
the natives of the Philifipines frona the fibres 
of the pine-apple leaf, the Ananassa sativa ; the 
texture is very delicate, soft, and transparent, 
and generally has a very slight tinge of pale 
yellow. It is made into shawls, scarfs, hand- 
kerchiefs, dresses, &c., and is most beautifully 
embroidered by the needle. The process of 
extracting and bleaching the fibres is exceed- 
ingly simple. The first step is to remove the 
fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. A Chines^, ! 
astride on a narrow stool, extends on it, iii 
front of him, a pine-apple leaf, one end of which 
is kept firm being placed beneath a aTna.l| bun- 
dle of cloth on which he sits. He then with 
a kind of two-handled plane made of bamboo 
removes the succulent matter. Another 
receives the leaves as they are planed,* Wjl 
with his thumb nail loosens and gathers 
fibres about the middle of the leaf, 
enables him by one efibrt to detach the whol^^ 
them from the outer skin. The fibres ate 
steeped in water for Sometime, after 
they are washed in order to free them 
the matter that still adheres and binds them 
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lim&er. They are hew laideiit^A^^ 
b&eh on rude framee of split bamboo. Tlie 
: pfocess of steeping, washings and exposing to 
the sun is repeated for some days until the 
fibres are considered to be properly bleached. 
Witibout further preparation they are sent into 
town for exportation to China. Nearly all the 
Islands near 'Singapore are more or less planted 
with pine-apples, which, at a rough estimate, 
cover an extent of two thousand acres. The 
enormous. quantity of leaves that are annually 
suffered to putrify on the ground would supply 
fibre Tor a large manufactory of valuable pina- 
cloth. Fibres should be cleaned on the spot. 
Fortunately the pine-apple planters are not 
Malays but industnous and thriily Bugis, most 
^ wnom have families. These men could be 
readily induced to prepare the fibres, if any 
merchant offer an adequate price. An ela- 
borate pina-dress embroidered, is often priced 
at £300 and upwards. — SimmoncTs Dictionary ; 
Journal of the Indian Arehijpelago^ No. viii, 
August 1848, p. 528 ; Oliphant. 

PINAKOTTE, Tam. Calophyllum calaba. 

PINANG, Malat. Areca catechu. 

PINANG — Bach — A Penang wood of a 
brown colour. A large tree, wood used for 
beain8.-r-C>2onsZ Frith. 

PINANG. About four hundred miles to the 
ubrth of Malacca, at the head of the Straits, 
and separated from the mainland by a channel 
. two miles broad, which forms the harbour, is 
the island of Finang, called Pulo-Pinang or 
Prince of Wales’ Island. As seen from a dis- 
tance out in the Straits, here nearly 200 miles 
wide, it appears very rugged and mountainous. 
The highest peak, not far west of the town, is 
about 2,700 feet high. Government hill adjoin- 
' ing it is about 2,500 feet, and the other hills 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high. They run in 
chains in every part of the island save the east. 
It is at the northern extremity of this eastern 
plain that George Town or Pinang as it is called 
by Europeans, or Tanjong (Cape) by the Ma- 
lays, is situated. The island is fourteen miles 
long by eight broad ; it was obtained for a yearly 
; pigment of 6,000 dollars from the neighbouring 

- IChlay sultan of Queda through the influence of 

• Chptain light, who is said to have married his 
dttugbter, and who was appointed the first 
Qbvemor in 1786... The island then was wild 

uncultivated, with only some 20 or 30 
'^l^abitants. It was not till long after, that, 
m toe protection of the harbour, the opposite 
ecMfiit, some 80 miles long by 15 broad, was 
-toltoh ilrom toe same prince for anotoer annual 
of 4,000 dollars. The inhabitants 

- may be divided as at Singapore into Chinese, 
^Eliing or Indian races, Europeans, Portuguese 

Malays. There are, besides, a few Burmese. 

• :^e Klings toid Chinese are pretty well provid- 
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ried or unmarriedrasw sto^l^ 
are numerous Joss houses and Cbiime miiu 
halls all over the town. The English 
is an ugly, yeUow building, situated but a^ 
distance from the jetty. The Romanist and 
Scotch Churches adjoin. There is another 
Roman Catholic Church for the Portuguese and 
for Chinese converts. The trade after havinv 
risen to something considerable in tlie earli^ 
part of this century, began to decline with the 
increase of Singapore. Of late years, however 
it has shown a tendency to rise again, and 
while in 1859 it amounted to .£3,000,000, in 
1860 it was very nearly ^4,000,000. The 
revenue receipts for 1859-60 were 
598,111 as follows : — 

Iiand Rs. 37,749 I Judicial Rs. 21,330 

Excise „ 237,233 | Miscellaneous... „ 301,709 

The expenditure during the same period was 
as follows, Rupees 254,256. 

Local charges ..Bs. 212,706 | Straits* charges, Rs. 41^650 
The surplus of Rs. 343,855 was absorbed in 
paying the charges for convicts, amounting to 
Rs. 77,330, and for disbursements on account 
of the military stationed at Pinang. The im- 
ports into Pinang during 1859-60 were esti- 
mated at Rupees 15,800,000, and the exports 
during the same period at Rupees 19,500,000. 

By a census of Pinang and province Wel- 
lesley, taken in January 1860, the population 
amounted to 194,772. 

Europeans & Eur- Bengalese 1,098 

osians 2,071 Chinese 36,222 

Malays 71,723 Siamese 624 

Klings 13,034 . 

Of the above 59,956 resided in Pinang, and 

64,816 in province Wellesley. On the oppo- 
site coast, the height of Gunong Jerai (Kmah 
peak, in Malacca) is about 3,894 feet; Gunong 
Ledang (Mount Ophir) is about 4,320 feet high, 
at least 1,300 feet lower than the height given 
by Captain Newbold. The height of the most 
southern mountain, Gunong Pulm is 2,152 feet. 
The chief timber trees on Pinang hill are 

Pulai. Bla-babL Jenaslsas. 

Bohkoh. Ahtow. KtimpM. 

Chanipada. Kampas. ielatoh. 

Bayor. Tumpang. Dammar-laut, 

Bayang Bada. Rangas. Oadlng-gsdlBS^ 

Jural. Juntang-malah. Koolio* 

Nangka. Champ^a Ayer. Piiaiig-plnag. 

Brangan. Tamplneh. Marhovr. 

Oabam Bada. Kangka-pipet Blntallng. . 

Tumueu. Klai. Madang-MisL 

Mungkudn (Morin- Jelutong. Slttola. 

da umbellata.) Jong-pnrlla. 

—Cal.Mev.2fb. 73, 8^t. f661, pp. 69,61,63: 
Oat. Eoc. 1861. 

PINAZA, a fine Indian fabric. 

PINARI MARM, Tak. StercnliA foetids, U- 
PINATHA, Btow.? In Avlient, Tat^ 
and Meiigui, a tree of m.’gitpmn girth 6 outa** 
and maximum girth 25 ftet. Very abondwt 
all over the Tenasaerim province* particul^y 
in the old deserted towns. When, -ssasrtied i* 
floats in water. It is a yreod wild* • 
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w hue wbieh bn expoirore. Usefttl 
from they eBow dj^ ^ok boiHngextractofrom 
.. which is perinanent in doth, and not 
affected even by bbiliug water. It is used by 
phoongees. This wood has a fine tone when 
strttck%nd is used for musical instruments by 
the Burmese, it is used by English brush mak- 
ers for the backs of hair brushes, being a hand- 
some wood which takes a good polish . — Captain 

PINCEAUX, Fr. Pencils. 

PINCELES, Sp. Pencils. 

PINCHBECK. 

Tombak, Vi^ellaety-Suna, Gu*., Hind. 

Similor.Tambac, Fk. Tombacc^ It. 

Tomback. Tambac, Tumbaga, Sp. 

A yellow gold coloured alloy of zinc, copper 
and brass, in imitation of gold. — McCulloch^ s 
Com, Die., p. 917. 

PINCHO, Hind. Missiessya hypoleuca. 

FIND, IIiND. An aphorism. 

PIND, Hind., of the upper Panjab, a village ; 
as Find Bhattian, Pindi Ghaib, liawal pindi. 

PIND, Hind. In the Multan division and 
Derajat, dried dates of Phoenix dactyliiera. 

PINDA. The Pindapata vela, explained to 
signify the hour of going round to collect the 
Pinda, which is the name given to the food 
collected by the Saugata, or Buddha mendi- 
cant. The word means a lump or ball of any 
viands, usually of rice or meal. The seventh 
gharri, which will be one hour afternoon. — 
Hind. Th., Vol. ii, p. 38. 

PIND-ALOO, HpD., the root of a tree re- 
sembling Kicinus communis. This is boiled 
and eaten by common people. 

PINDAKA, plunderers who ravaged In- 
dia from the middle of the 18th to the earlier 
part of the 19th century. They were of every 
origin, but the term was taken from the Beder, 
orVeddur race, who extend southwards into 
the Mysore country, where they hold lands. 
A small body of them dwell on the plat- 
form of Raman malay, thirty-seven miles 
west of Bellary, and there are two small 
principalities of the Beder race at Zorapore, on 
the north bank of the river Kistnah. It is from 
this race, the Baidara Wanloo of the Tiling, that 
the word Pindarah comes. They are in various 
stages of civilization, but those in Mysore are 
perhaps most advanced. The small chie&hip 
et Zorapore was given by Aurungzeb to Pid 
Naek for aid given at the siege of Bejapore. 
^he descendants of Pid Naek are tall handsome 
“ten. The town of Zorapur is in the centre of 
“ rocky amphitheatre, admirably suited for a 
P*^tory band. The race eat every creative, 
sven the crocodile and other animals which 
“tost nations loathe. They are fond of the 
and hunt the wild boar with large dogs. 
^ the tract lying between the Mysore and 
^l^erabad and Mwatta territories, are several 


petty sovereignties, such as timtof the iMAali^l^^ 
Banganapilly, a syud fomily, in the east .of 
C^ed Districts. Until 1839, the Pethan 
nabobs of Kurnool ruled on the right bank^pf 
the Tumbudra river ; further west, the Bed^i 
chief of Gadwal ; the Mahratta chief of Sutir 
door, one of the Ghorpara family ; the kshetrie 
rajah Narapati of Anagoondah, the descendant 
of the great king Rama of Vijianaggur, who 
was overthrown by the combination of the : 
mahomedan kings of Golcondah, Kalburgah, 
Bijapore and Ahmednuggur ; the Pathan nabobs 
of Shahnoor, the Ghorpara chieftains of Gujun* 
durgurh and Akalkot; and, at Ghoorgontah 
and Beder Shorapore, are descendants of that 
Beder soldier, Pid Naek, to whom Aurungzeb, 
for aid given at the siege of Bejapore, granted 
a small territory in the Raichore doab. The 
Beder race have only these two small sovereign- 
ties. The Beder race in parts of Mysore form 
a considerable part of the population and have 
polygarships, and Ceylon has a fragment of a 
prior stock, called Veddah. Their name is 
variously pronounced, Beder, Baida, Baidara, 
Waida, Vedda, Vedar, Veddar, Vedan and 
Bedan. But they seem to be the race who 
gave their name to the Pindara plunderers 
who harassed Central India for nearly 70 years. 
The Baidar of Beder Shorapore, drink spirits, 
eat the hog, crocodile, porcupine (Saraal) mania, 
(Ali) Iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, cat, rat, 
bandicoot, (Mus giganteus) and Jerboa rat. 
The Baidera Wanloo, Tbi;^, of Bellary, are 
mahomedans, and keep numerous little horses 
which they use for carriage. They are great 
carriers and have been of use in several military 
operations. The Pindari are mentioned in 
Indian history as early as the commencement 
of the eighteenth century ; several bands fol- 
lowed the Mahratta armies in their early wars 
in Hindustan. Coleman tells us that they were 
divided into durrha, or tribes, commanded by 
sirdars, or chiefs, and people of every country 
and of every religion were indiscriminately en- 
rolled in this heterogeneous community, a horse 
and sword being deemed sufficient qualifica- 
tions for admission. A common interest liept 
them united: some of the chiefs acqukw 
wealth and renown in the Mahratta wars ; 
they seized upon lands which they were altw- 
wards tacitly permitted to retain, and trans- 
mitted, with their estates, the services of thev 
adherents to their descendants. The Pindam 
were a sort of roving cavalry, coeval with the 
earliest invasions of Hindustan by the Mahr 
rattas, rendering services similar to that of ihe 
Cossacks to Russia. When the Peshwa ceased ifo 
interfere personally in northern affiurs, and tlmt 
part of the Mahratta affiurs became transfetr|id 
tx> Sindhia and Holkar, the Pindaras riv^ed 
into two parties, the Sindhia Shahi and Holli^r 
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13ie horda wm^esSlisA sk Ltojibtir^ and 
of a thousand iabottt 400 ndght be well 
^^inoontecl. Their favotirite weapon was a spear 
' with a light bamboo shaft and from 12 to l8 
feet long. They had no baggage and could 
therefore move with a speed which no regular 
• troops could accomplish. They were guilty 
of every outrage that barbarity could suggest 
on the villages through which they passed. 
The Pindara or Pindareh, attached themselves 
as a distinct class to native armies, which they 
followed, without receiving pay, or being ac- 
tuated by patriotism and so far from wishing 
' tO; be distingubhed for their prowess as fighting 
men, they never sought even for plunder, their 
sole occupation, but where it could be obtained 
: ^thout danger. The Chandpur Sakumbari 
^ Tantia, are described by Colonel Tod as 
/desperate robbers. He saw this place fired 
and levelled in 1807, when the noted Karim, 

. Pindara, was made prisoner by Sindia. It 
afterwards cost some British blood in 1817. 
Though now desolate, the walls of thb fortress 
attest its antiquity, and it b a work that could 
not now be undertaken. The remains of it 
bnng to mind those of Volterra or Cor tana, 
and other ancient cities of Tuscany : enormous 
squared masses of stone, without any cement. 
— J2. T. Prinse'p ; Coleys Myth. JlimL.yj). 298 ; 
MalcoMs Central Asia, Vol. i, p. 33 ; Lahe^s 
Sieges of the Madras Army, p. 22 ; Tod^s 
jasthan, VoL i, p. 100. 

PINDAR NUT, Eno. Ground-nut, eartli-nut. 

FIND DAD AN KHAN, on the Jilam, is in 
bt. 32® 34^ 63*^ 

PINd'eE alee MOMUND, see Kliyber. 

PINDI BANDA, Tel. Anisochilos carno- 
SUS, Wall. Plectranthus strobiliferus, JR. iii, 
SB, also. Coleus spicatus, Benth., W. Ic., 1431, 
itheede, x, 90. 

PINDI CHETTU, or Karasa, Tel. Ficus 
ampelos, Burm. 

PINDI DONDA, or Pindikonda, Tel, iErua 
lanata, Jms,, W. /c., 723. Achyranthes lanata, 
L., JR., i, 676, Rheede, x, 29. The same name 
is applied to Gendai-ussa orixensb by Pidding- < 
tcif Index, p. 196. Br. 602, writes it Pindi- 
dpnda, but donda b asp. of Bryonia, Heyne, 64. 
r ^ PARIMI BADDU,Tel. Dioscorea,^^?. 

PINDI LUKA, Sans. Vangueria 8pinasa,R. 

FINDING, SiNGAPOBE. A gold ornament 
ybifm by Malayan women of rank as a fasten- . 
tim for the wabt belt. 

^^roD KHAJUR, Hind. Phoenix acaulb. | 
^ PINDROW, Hind. Picea webbiana, Picea ' 

: also Abies thunbergil. 

and Kuphinee, two rivers in the 
. . Kumacm Himalaya, remarkable for the gla- i 
vrbich occur in them. 

; PINEAL GLAND, the Brahma-randhra of] 
the hindoos. ' See Yug-byasa. 
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Nanat, 

Nannim-thi, 

Pandang, 

Annanas, 

Annanas, 

Annasso, 

Nanas, 

This is 


Bubv, 



kpidiachik% 

Pina,^ - - 
CxLEiiBs. Nay, ’ 

Gtjz. fifepara^ 

Hind. Anasi, . 

It. Anasia pallam; 

Malay. ^ Ananas pundu, 

* ® indigenous to 

America, and the East and West Indies and 
now reared in hot houses in Europe. In 
wild state, it is inferior to the carefully culti 
vated. Pine apples of Pegu require so little 
care, that they are brouglit into market in 
Rangoon in vast quantities of the finest quality 
from the end of April until the middle of 
August. About Prome and Tounghoo, they 
are scarce. It b one of the most abundant 
fruits in the TenEisserim provinces. Nanas is 
said to be the name it had among the Peru- 
vians where it was originally found, and the 
Burman name is nanat ; which the Sgau have 
abbreviated to nay. Its long and rigid leaves, 
thorny at the edges and point, abound in 
fine white fibres, which are, in some countries, 
woven into the finest fabrics, netted or twisted 
into lines for fishing and into ropes possessed 
of considerable strength. These are said not to 
be injured by constant immersion in water — 
a property which the natives increase by tan- 
ning them. The plant b said to have been 
introduced into India by the Portuguese, in 
the year 1694. It has, in some parts, become 
so naturalised, as to appear indigenous. Capt. 
Turner, in his journey to Teghooloomboo, men- 
tions it as very abundant at the foot of the 
Himalayas. It flourishes in Assam, and forms 
thickets near Itangoon. Dr. Wallich, in 
the year 1836, presented to the Agricultural 
Society, a bag made on* the Khassya hills, of 
pine-apple fibre, having purchased it for a 
trifle at Cherapoonjee. He mentions the enor- 
mous quantity of pines grown on that range, 
and Dr. Oxley writes that thousands of acres 
of pine-apple plant, cover the Malay blands, 
so that the supply might be considered in- 
exhaustible, of a fibre remarkable as ^ well for 
fineness as for strength. Dr. Helfei* describes 
the pine-apple as so abundant in the Teuasse- 
rim provinces as to be sold in Amherst town 
in the montlis of Juno and July at the rate of 
one nipee for a boat-load. It chiefly abounds 
in low grounds, though it b also to be found 
in the hilb amongst the Karens; being a 
native of the moist forests of South America, 
from the level of the sea to elevations of about 
1,800 feet, requires, for its successiul culture 
as a fruit, a warm and mobt climate ; but, like 
others of the fiimily, the species are capable of 
exbting in a warm, dry air. The pine-appi® 
b described as growing in . gr&t jkbuxidanc® 
in the Philippine Islands^ but as ' producing 
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only a small, rather dry fruit. But we re- 
quire some precise information to enable us to 
iudge whether this is actually the plant escaped 
from cultivation. M. Perrotet considers it a dis- 
tinct species, and has named it Bromelia pigna, 
from the Spanish name Pigna or Pina, signifying 
a cone. There, this wild plant is valued on 
account of the fine hair-like fibres which arc 
separated from out of the leaves. Of those 
fibres, the celebrated pine-apple clotli of the 
pljili|>pine3, sometimes called “ batiste d’ana- 
nas/' and resembling the finest muslin-like 
fabric, is w'oven. This is embroidered by the 
nuns of the convents in Manilla, with great 
skill and taste. Some beaulilul specimens of 
these, under the name of Pina muslin, were to 
be seen in the Exhibition of 1851. Tliis is 
sometimes called grassj-cloth, but erroneously. 
With a magnifier the fibres may be seen to be 
very numerous and fine, but not twisted at all, 
as in grass-cloth or the finest muslins and cam- 
brics. l^Ir. Bennett, in his ‘ AVaiidci'ings,’ 
oliserves that one of the coarser fibres may 
be subdivided into threads of such fineness ius 
to be barely perceptible, yet sufficiently strong 
lor any purpose. Mr. Bennett mentions visiting 
a plantation near Singapore, made by a China- 
man, for the preparation of tlicj fibn?s of the 
ananas or wild pine-appJe, which are exjxirtcd 
to China, being use<l there “ in the manufac- 
ture of linens.” The Chinese said lie got l.j 
rupees the catty, for the fibre. The loaves re- 
cently gathered — and the largest are preferred 
— arc laid upon a board and tlie epidermis is 
removed witli a broad knife. Upon its removal ^ 
from the upper surface of the leaf, the long j 
•ind beautiful fibres were seen lying upon the j 
lower and denser epidermis, running in a 
longitudinal direction ; the fasciculi of fibres 
were then readily detached by the band, on 
being raised with the broad knife. The separa- 
tion of the fibre of the ananas is ]n’acti.sed in 
other places besides thePliilij)pinc Islands. The 
J^ingaporc Committee forwarded specimens 
(Talinanas) Irom Malacca, as well as some of 
three different qualities prepared at Singapore, 
and a portion as ready for weaving, that is, 
^ith the ends gummed, or joined together by 
Some adhesive substance ; lhas forming the 
‘ invisible knots” of an old author. Specimens 
also sent from Java and the island of 
Celebes. Dr. Roxburgh docs not appear to 
nave paid much attention to the separation of 
ananas fibre ; but in the year 1839, Miss 
Bavy sent specimens of a thread prepared from 
the wild pine-apple plant of Assam, of various 
negrees of fineness, observing that the thread 
*nust be prepared when the leaves are green, as 
^thlhg can be done with tliem in a dry state. 
Wiss Davy subsequently sent specimens of 
*^lnth manufactured from this thread to the 
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Agricultural Society of Calcutta, observing 
she had had much difficulty in getting it 
os the principal manufacturers in Dacca pc^ir 
lively refused to undertake making it into clpim. 
A weaver in the jungles near Dacca, aflerwa^rda 
undertook to do so, and wove the cloth wbijoii 
was sent. Of this, Miss Davy had some emi’- 
broidcred in silver, — a style of work in which 
the natives of that part of the country excel- 
The specimens of the fibre were shown by Mr. 
E. Solly to spinners in. England, but they did 
not consider it would be substituted for fiax in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics. A patent 
was, liow’cvcr, taken out by Mr. Zincke, for the 
manufacture ol* thread from tills fibre, because, 
wlien bleached, it could be spun in the same, 
w'ay as fiax. The process of bleaching, by de- 
stroying the adhesion between the bundles of 
fibres, renders it much finer ; and hence 
.enables it to be extended between the rolls in 
the process of spinning, lie considers that from 
its beautiful silk}^ lustre, combined with con- 
siderable strength, it is well adapted to form a 
substitute for linen. Pine-apple fibres (anosa 
nara), and the tow or oakum from them, were 
also sent U> the Ijondon Exhibition of 1851, 
from Madras and Travancore, showing that the 
art of separating these fibres is extensively 
diftiiscd. Dr. Hunter rccci\:cd some very fine, 
strong, and silky fibres Irom Porto Novo, pre- 
pared by Mr. Lima. Besides the fibre, some 
twine and cord made witli it was also sent from 
Madras and from the Eastward. Mr. Bennett 
says, that at Singapore, from the cost of labour, 
the pirie-aj>ple fibre could not be prepared 
under tliirty-eigl it or forty dollars the pecul; 
but in Penang, or other places where labour is 
cheap, and women and children coqld he em- 
ployed upon it, the expense would liardly ex- 
ceed ten dollars per pecul. In the experiments 
which Dr. Rnyle made witli tluise various fibres, 
a certain quantity of those prepared at Madras 
bore 200. lbs., while a similar quantity from 
Singapore bore 350 lbs. before they broke ; 
but of New Zealand flax the same proportions 
bore only 200 lbs. In a report from the Arsenal 
of Fort AVilliam, dated ^Jimc 3rd, 1853, Jthe 
results arc given of some experiments mad^ by 
Conductor Wilkins on several kinds of rope 
manufactured by Messrs. W. II. Horton aiid 
Co., of Calcutta ; and among these there is one * 
of pine-apple fibre, of three inches and a quar- 
ter ill circumference. The government proof 
is that a rope of this size should bear a weight 
of 42 cwt., but it bore no less than 15 cwt. 
more, that is, it broke with a weight of 57 
cwt., proving incontestably that pifie-apple 
possesses strength for cordage, as well as fine- . 
ness for textile fabrics. In the process of ex- 
tracting and bleaching the fibres the first step, 
is to remove tlie fleshy or succulent side of the 
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: A Chinese, astride on a narrow stool, extends 

on it, in front of him, a pine-apple leaf, one 
end of which is kept firm by being placed be- 
neath a small bundle of cloth on which he sits. 
He then with a kind of two-handled plane 
made of bamboo removes the succulent matter. 
Another man receives the leaves as they are 
planed, and with his thumb-nail loosens and 
gathers the fibres about the middle of the leaf, 
which enables him by one effort to detach 
the whole of them from the outer skin. The 
fibres are next steeped in water for some time, 
after which they are washed in order to free 
them from the matter that still adheres and 
binds them together. They are now laid out 
to dry and bleach on rude frames of split bam- 
boo. The process of steeping, washing and 
exposing to the sun is repeated for some days 
until the fibres are considered to be properly 
bleached. 'Without further preparation they 
are sent into town for exportation to China. 
Nearly all the islands near Singapore are more 
or less planted with pine-apples, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thou- 
sand acres. The enormous quantity of leaves 
that lure annually suffered to putrify on the 
ground would supply fibre for a large manu- 
factory of valuable pina cloth. The fibres 
should be cleaned on the spot. Fortunately 
the pine-apple planters are not Malays but in- 
dustrious and thrifty Bugis, most of whom 
have families. These men could be readily in- 
duced to prepare the fibres. Let any merchant 
offer an adequate price and a steady annual 
supply will soon be obtained . — Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago^ Vol, ii, JVb. viii, A^igust 
1848, p. 623 ; McGlellaml ; Mason-, RoyUs 
FibiPl.9p.377; Journ. of Agric. JSoc. of India, 
Vol.y\u,p. 182. 

PINELLIA TUBERIFERA. 


Pwan-hia, Chin. Fan-pwan-hia, Chin. 

Sang-pwan-hia, Midsummer root, Eno. 

In China, the tubers of two or three Aroid 
plants are gathered in the middle of summer 
and used medicinally. Of these Pinellia tube- 
rifera, Arisoema ternatum ; Arum macrorum and 
^ others, are soaked and dried frequently 
un^l ^e poison is exhausted, and then cut into 
slicea or made into a powder. In Hankow, 

, they are met with in the form of white or 
yellowish white spherical balls, the interior is 
Deftutifhlly white dense and amylaceous when 
iresh, they are emetic and diaphoretic. When 
dried or in powder, they are given in fever, 
rheumatism, apoplexy and renal diseases. — 
Smithes Mat. Med., p. 149. 

PINE NUTS, Neoza chilghoza, from N. W. 
India, Cabul, &c. See Pinus gerardiana. 

PINE TREES, of the genus Pinus, belong to 
, the natural order Pinacese of Bindley .theConiferas 
: of Juinieu, the fir tribe of plants. Many species 
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occur in Japan, in China and in the Himalavft 
Of usefiil plants, the edible pine, Piii 
gerardiana, occurs abundantly. The pine forests 
of the hills yield tar, resin, and might yield 
turpentine, except that, by the native process 
of preparation, this most valuable- productof 
the crude resin is allowed to evaporate. The pines 
of New Zealand are the Dammara australis 
Dacrydium cupressinum, Podocarpus totara| 
P. dacrydioides, P. spicata and P. ferruginea 
and Phyllocladus trichoinanoides. The San 
or Sha-muh pine tree, of the Chinese is the 
Cunninghamia sinensis, a tree of Japan and 
of the South, Central and W. provinces of 
China, at a distance from the sea coast. All 
parts of the tree are used medicinally, as sti- 
mulant, tonic, and sedative remedies : it yields 
a good timber, used for coffins, flooring, furni- 
ture, house frames and for piles, but these 
latter must not be alternately exposed to the 
air and water. — Smith, p. 172. See Couiferae ; 
Pinacese, Pinus. 

PINE MARTEN, Martes abietum does not 
apparently affect the Western Himalaya, but 
its skins are brought to India from Affghanistan. 

PINE RESIN, see Colophane. 

PINE TOP OIL, Oil of Pinus abies. 

PINE TREE ISLAND, in lat. 10“ 20' N. and 
long. 98° 20' E. 

PINEY TREE. 

Vateria indica, Z. | Elaeocarpus copalliferns, Rets. 

The Piney tree is a lofty tree of Malabar, 
which produces the piney varnish, the piney 
resin or white dammar, Indian copal or gum 
anime, and the piney tallow or Doopada oil. 
The resin is nearly equal to copal, and the 
timber is an excellent building wood, which 
grows plentifully in the jungles of the Western 
coast. The tree grows from cuttings and is 
found planted by the roadside in Malabar. 
The resin resembles copal, and the finer specimens 
are as transparent as amber and nearly colour- 
less. It is procured by the very simple pro- 
cess of cutting a notch in the tree, sloping 
inwards and downwards. This is soon filled 
with the juice, which in a short time hardens 
by exposure to the air. When used as a 
varnish the usual practice is to apply 
balsam before it has become hard, appliw 
while in its fluid state, it makes a good varnish. 
The Peiny varnish tree, or Peiny niaram, ^ 
mentioned by Dr. Buchanan in his Jour- 
ney through Mysore, Canara and Malabar. 
In Vol. 2, p. 476, he says some men of we 
Panchala tribe, which here is called Pcnin- 
glan, paint and varnish by the following 
cess. They take buttermilk and boil it with 
a small quantity of quick lime until stnnp 
form in the decoction, and separate fro®, 
watery parts, which they decant. ' The stringy 
matter is then mixed with the paint, which he* 
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iMfo well 'powdered : ^irith these the wooden suitable for soaps and oandle*making^i|lf>'^ 
is diet psunted, itis then allowed to dry J. B^i 'O’Shauffhnegsif, p. 755. 
for one day, rad afterwj^ recrives a coat of pjney TREE, or Poon tree of Pinrag, is the 
Fundum, which is the fresh jmee of a tree Calophyllum angustilblium, It occurs in . ' 

called Peiny maram. The Pundam must be Pinaiig,alsoinCoorg, Mysore, Canara, andalong ’ : 
used while it is fresh and will not keep lor Ghats, northwards to Sawuntwarree, but 
more than two or three days after the first coat rarely of any great size beyond the line of the 
of paint is given, and that is followed by another JSTeelgoond ghat# It is a magnificent tree when • ^ 
of varnish. In the same manner leather may growing in the ravines of the southern ghata of 
be painted and varnished. The varnish eifec- Canara. According to Drs. Gibson and Cleg- 
tually resists the action of water, but when horn, Poon spars are obtained from this tree, 
is not procurable the resin melted by a slow hut on the western side of India the trees are 
heat and mixed with boiling linseed oil forms becoming scarce, and are perhaps more valu- ' 
a varnish which answers equally well for most ^ble than teak, Dr. Gibson says that, to the 
purposes. As this varnish is one of the finest best of his knowledge, the Poon spars are fur- 
description, the following formula for its prepa- wished by Calophyllum angusti folium, which is ^ 
ration may prove useful to some who are un- ^ magnificent tree in the ravines of the southern 
acquainted with the process. Into a new and ghats. In habit and appearance, it is totally 
perfectly clean earthen vessel (a chatty) put distinct from C. inophyJlum. These spars are 
one part of the Piney dammer, in coarse pow- found along the ghats, from the Sawuntwarree 
der, cover closely, and apply a very gentle heat border southward, but rarely of any great size 
until the whole is melted ; then add about two till the line of the Neelgoond ghat is passed, 
parts of linseed oil, nearly boiling hot, and mix ^t another place he says that the Poon spars of 
well with a wooden spatula. Should the var- the firat class were not procurable in the jungles ' 
nish prove too thick it can at any time be reduced nearest to the coast, and probably, owing to lihe 
by the addition of more oil, or, if required, may continued extension of cultivation. It iarather 
be made thicker in the first instance. It is es- from the inland forests of Canara, backed as 
sential to the success of the process that the these are by those of Coorg to the cast, that the » 
piney be melted in a covered vessel over a very supply of Poon spars is principally drawn. On 
slow fire, and the whole of it reduced to a fluid his way from the Mysore border to Sircee, he 
before the addition of the oil, which must, to gaw, in more than one place, immense spars of 
ensure an equal mixture, be nearly boiling hot. Poon standing as trees, but scorched, burned up. 

This varnish is used for carnages and other and rendered useless. Dr, Cleghorn tells us 
fine furniture requiring to have their paint well that young trees, especially such as are in ac- 
protected, or to which it is desirable to impart cessible places, are most carefully preserved in 
a fine gloss. A spirit varnish is prepared by Coorg, Mysore and Canara. In one case which 
reducing to powder about six parts of Piney came within his observation, several valuable 
and one of camphor, and then ^ adding hot spars were found in a bridge, the tckal estimate 
alcohol sufficient to dissolve the mixed powder, of which was 250 rupees. But Poon spars, 
Alcohol does not dissolve Piney without the although highly prized for ship-building, are ill 
aid of the camphor, but once dissolved will re- suited for making bridges. This incident he 
toin it in solution. The varnish thus prepared remarks, illustrates the importance of officers in 
is employed for varnishing pictures, &c., but theDepartmentofPublic Works, Telegraph, &c., 
before being used requires to be gently heated making themselves acquainted with the descrip- 
to evaporate the camphor, which otherwise tion of timber available and suitable for their- 
will produce by its after-evaporation a rough- wants. He also mentions that the Superintend- 
ness and inequ^ity on the surface of the picture ent of Coorg had received several tenders for 
and spoil its appearance. the supply of Poon spars and other timber at^ 

Piney tallow or Dwpada oil. the distance of at least three miles from the 

Solid oil of Vateria in- I Piney yenne, Tam. Soolia river, showing the scarcity of such wood , ■ 

^i®*> Eno. I Dupada nuna, Tkl. ^0 readiness of the Mangalore contractors 

This oil remains perfectly solid even in hot to carry it several miles to the nearest water 
climates. It is prepared by cleaning the seeds, carriage. These opinions of Drs. Gibson and 
then roasting and grinding them into a mass. To Cleghorn, that the Poon spars of commerce are 
S seers of seed, add 12 seers of water, and boil obtained from the Calophyllum angustifoliuin / 
until the oil rises to the surface. Remove the are of great value. But in 1850, in the PrcN 
ril, stir the contents of the vessel, and allow it ceedings of the Madras Central Committee for 
to stand until the following day, when more the Ei^ibition of 1851, the Poon of comijnerc^ 
uil will be ob^rved on the surface, which may was supposed by Dr. Wight to be from the DiK- 
^ collected and the process repeated. The lenia pentagynia, ^‘Rowaden,” Tel., a large 
oil is principally used for lamps, but is very timber tree. The wood of Dillenia pentagynia in 
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ji^idtobe exceedingly strong and very durable, 
even when buried under ground, and is a stately 
forest tree, common on the face of the W. 
Ghats. It is also a native of the Northern Cir- 
cars and flowers in March and April. The 
similarity of native names between this and 
Calophyllum inophyllum, led Dr. Wight to sus- 
pect some confusion. Dr. Wight was satisfied 
that D. pentagynia is the tree which furnishes 
Poon spars, being a tall, and Calophyllum 
inophyllum a short stunted tree. Dr. Cleghorn 
commends the strict conserving of C. angusti- 
folium, in Coovg and Canara. — Drs, Gibson^ 
CUghom^ Wvjht and lloxhurgh; Mr, Rohdds 
MS8.X Markham^ p. 452. See Poon. 

PINGI-NACHHl, Bung. Panicum helvolum. 

PINGO, SiNGii., the cowri or cavadi of the 
peninsula, is an elastic stick loa<led at both ends, 
poised on the shouldtn*, used in Ceylon for 
carrying burthens . — SimmotuVs Dictionanf, 

PINGUICULACEyE, Lindl, 22 species. 

PINGULU or pingala, Sans. Variegated. 

PINGULU-NAGA, Sans., from pingala, 
brownish-yellow, and naga, a serpent. 

PIN JAN, Hind., a large sort of bow, used 
in- carding and cleaning cotton. 

PINGYAT, or Pinyat of Chenab, liavi. Cra- 
taegus oxyacantha. 

PINIO ACID and Sylvie acids, see Gums 
and Ecsins. 

PINISH, Anolo-Beng. Spinacia tetrandra. 
PINITES SUCCINIFER. 

The Resin. 

Inkatrivoon, Ait. Nam boo, Japan. 

Kam'-ul'bahr, „ Am bar. Max. ay. 


The cotton wool after b^ng separated from 
the seed, is beaten to open out the fibre and fit 
it for spinning. 

The lialiat of Dharwar is the cotton snin 
ning-wheel. ^ 

Tamvul, is the rack, on which the 
threp.d is wound to form into hanks for sale. 

The Foot^'oller of Dharwar^ for cleaninff 
cotton, is worked with two feet on a stone by a 
woman sitting, or rather balancing herself on a 
low stool. The seeds arc rolled out in front 
and the cotton drawn away as fast as it is freed 
from the seed, and piled up behind under the 
stool. 

The liatee^ or roller of Dharwar, is sometimes 
used for separating the seed from the cotton. 

PINJl, Hind. Pennisetum italicum. 

PINJRAPOL, Hind. In India, a hospital 
for sick animals. The account given by Pietro 
dc la Valle, who visited India in 1623, shows 
how very ancient this custom is. The same 
day of onr “ arrival,’* says he, ‘ after we had 
‘ dined, and rested a while, we caused oui*sdves 
‘ to be conducted to see a famciiis hospital of 
‘ birds, of all sorts. The next morning,’ 
adds he, “ we saw another hospital of goats, 
kids, sheep, and wethers, either sick or lame.” 
The Jains arc tlie great protectors of animal 
life. They, together with the buddhists, are 
pre-eminently tender on this point, not only ou 
the score of humanity, but from their belief in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis which teaches 
them to regard the brutes as of their own kin, 
the tenements not improbably of the souls of 
their ancestors. The celebrated king Asoka, 


Amber, Eno. Jantar, Kus. 

JCarooba, Hind., Teus. Umbur. Tam. 

Kapoor, „ 

Found on the coasts of Japan, in the Baltic, 
Cape Kobin, Sicily and Maryland. 

PINJAL. About the beginning of May the 
monsoon clouds collect on the tops of the Pinjal, 
and continue depositing their contents for the 
three succeeding months. The S. W. monsoon 
becomes expended by the time it has emptied 
its contents on the northern Pinjal, which also 
accounts for the verdure of these ranges com- 
pared with the more northern chains of Ladakh 
and Tibet. On the northern Pinjal they drop 
more of their moisture in the shape of snow and 
rain, and then pass over into the thirsty lands 
beyond, with scarcely enough vapour in them 
to r make even a cloud. — Adanis ; Maurifs 
Phmical Geography of Sea, Sec Pir Pinjal. 

PINJARA, Hind, a cotton cleaner. He 
uses in his trade the following apparatus. 

Tatti, 2 annas.- Goolel, ^ anna. 

Das^, 8 „ Tarazoo, 1 „ 

Kunar, 40 „ Total. . . .Rs. 3 3 3 

A Pinjara can clean 72 lbs. of cotton in a 
day and earn about eight annas daily. 


who flourished about 250 years before Christ, 
was the fii*st hindoo sovereign known to have 
favoured the tenets of the Jains. His capital 
was Palibothra, at the junction of the Soane 
and Ganges. The inscription on the palaces of 
Delhi and Allahabad, on the rocks in Affgha- 
nistan and Girnar in Cutch, refer to the events 
of his reign. On one of these tablets, Asoka 
proclaims, that though, until then, hundreds of 
thousands of animals had been killed daily for 
the Royal kitchen, from thenceforth the prac- 
tice should be discontinued, as he had become 
religious. On another it is proclaimed that 
throughout his dominions, trees for the shade 
and shelter of men and animals, and wholesome 
and nutritious vegetables for their consumption 
shall be cultivated. It is considered probable 
that the Jains and buddhists set their faces 


against animals suffering, as a contrast to the 
cruelties at the time practised by the brahinwM> 
and that they to some extent succeeded in 
shaming them down. It appears from the 
Ramayana that the brahmins of those 
made offerings not only of flowers and plan^ 
but of slaughtered horses, hogs and sheep ; the 
sacred cow herself beincr occasionally offered on 
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tbe altar. At liioir ftaats both butcher meat and 
intoxicating liquors were freely indulged in. The 
brahmin hermit Bharadwaja gare a magnificent 
entertainment at Allahabad to Charat and his 
army, where venison, the flesh of the wild boar, 
mutton, peacocks and partridges with abundance 
of strong drink, furnished forth the repast. 
Menu considers the feast in honour of a dead 
relation incomplete unless where anim*al food is 
present: we have no authoritative information as 
to when the present protective system crept in : 
that it is not countenanced by the sacred 
books of the hindoos or the customs of anti- 
quity and is a matter comparatively of yester- 
day is apparent. We are still more in the 
dark as to the introduction of hospitals for aged 
and diseased animals. The first we find 
described is that at Surat of Avhicli Ovington 
gives an account as he saw it in 1689, Hamil- 
ton describes it as he saw it in 1 772, Hcber 
speaks of that at Broach in 1 824. There is 
nothing that can be adduced in their support 
either from the sacred works of the hindoos, 
the Asoka inscriptions or tlic institutes of Menu, 
more than may be inferred from tbe proverbs of 
Solomon that ‘‘ the merciful man is merciful to 
ins own beast.’^ 'Fhe homage to brute animals 
originally confined to the Jains an<l buddliLsts, 
and not even making its appearance amongst 
them until a comparatively recent period of their 
history slowly extended itself amongst the brah- 
mins, and in the early part of the 19th century 
had infected the Parsecs. This comparatively 
enterprising and enlightened race, so far from 
being exempt from the degrading superstitions of 
the hindoos as has been asserted, seem to have 
[licked up some rags from the superstition of 
every sect and denomination with which they 
have come in contact, and patched it on to their 
own comparatively simple creed. The supersti- 
tion of the banians, like themselves a great 
trading community, seems to have been pe- 
culiarly attractive to them, and the Pinjrapol 
being their pet institution, speedily secured the 
sympathies of the Zoroaslrians. It is said that 
in the reign of the emperor Akbar, a pious 
married pair from the Malabar Coast resolved 
nn making a pilgrimage to Benares. When 
fiicir journey was near an end, the wife was 
taken in travail, and a man-child was born to 
ner ; unable to carry him on, they left him one 
evening behind them on the moor. Next day 
me grass was found blazing everywhere around, 
but the infant was lively and unburnt, the 
blaze refused to approach him. He was taken 
charge of by the priests and pronounced at once 
^child from heaven, the offepring of tbe deity. 
* be boy waxed and grew, and shewed an early 
aptitude for knowledge and when he reached 
tbe age of manhood visited the various shrines, 
t^es, and coiurts around, preaching a form of 
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fidth altogether new, specially inculcating ten- 
derness to, and care of animal life. He was 
the first Maharaja of the Banians. There a^ 
about two hundred now alive who claim* direct 
descent from him and are believed by thehr 
worshippers, incarnations of the deity. They 
exercise the most absolute authority both spiii- 
tual and temporal over their votaries, who bow 
with the most abject submission to their behests. 
If there be any truth in a pamphlet lately 
published regarding them, their lives and con-^ 
versation arc scarcely such as becomes the hear 
ven descended. 

The Bombay Pinjrapol owes its origin as 
much to the Parsee w’orship of sacred dogs as 
to the superstitions of the Jains. In 1813, the 
dogs running wild and niastcrless in the street 
had become so intolerable a nuisance that an 
order was issued for killing them, and the re- 
sult of this was a succession of street rows and 
disturbances betwixt the dog-destroyers and 
dog-worshippers, which led the latter to ofler a 
sum of money for eacli mangy cur that was re- 
leased from durance and made over to them. 
Some 30,000 or 40,000, of these canine incar- 
nations of the deity, were in this way annually 
packed off, the bulk of tliem were sent to an 
island near the mouth of the Taptec to starve, 
or to worry or infect each other. So cruel are 
the tender mercies of the wicked and supersti- 
tious. Great expense was incurred on this ac- 
count, and as the funds began to diminish from 
failing zeal, Motichund Amerchund, the great 
Jain merchant, and partner of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeeboy exerted himself and obtained an agree- • 
ment on the 18th October 1834 from Shree 
Gosainjee Maharaja, and setts of the hindoos, 
Parsces, and others, by which they Bound them- 
selves to raise taxes on opium, cotton, sugar, 
bills of exchange, and pearls “ that the lives of 
a great many animals may be saved, which is 
an act of great charity,” the shrawuks, or Jains 
agreed to raise a fund amongst tlicrnsclvos for 
the required ground and building, the rates were 
collected and sent yearly to the mangers ap- 
pointed, namely, Bnmaujee Hormusjee Wadia- 
jee, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Motichund Amer- 
chund, Vukutchund Khooshalchunff. The 
agreement signed by about 450 merchants, 
contains a clause stating that any excess of the 
funds may be applied to such charitable objects' 
as may he approved of by the trustees. At 
one time there were about seven lacs of rupees 
70,000). Whilst the Bombay pinjrapol 
was under the vigilant superintendence of oizr - 
Parsee Baronet, the funds poured amply in 
and the institution was most carefully con- 
ducted. Since 1851, the place has become a 
sink of animal and moral corruption. When 
seen by the Editor in 1866, it was filled with 
wretched filthy sick animals. Prices on ' com- 
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‘;^Dditi€8i like other prices, fkll all ultimately'on 
;'tlie consumers. The Lancashire Cotton- 
scanners are not perhaps aware that from 
their pockets are drawn the means of sup- 
porting one of the most filthy and disgust- 
ing establishments for the torture of brute 
beasts mind of man or fiend can conceive. 
It is chiefly from the date of its wealth jbhat 
the Bombay institution became a nuisance, and 
though people were disposed to overlook all and 
everything in the great Parsee Baronet, in 
ccmsideration of the darkness and ignorance of the 
age in which he was brought up, it will never 
do for his kinsmen, still less for his descendants, 
to be presented to royalty, or to the baronetage 
of England, as worshippers of unclean brute 
beasts, the keepers of knackers’ yards or mangy 
dog kennels. The existence of the pinjrapol is 
of itself enough to show the immeasurable dis- 
tance that intervenes between those who delight 
in the self-assumed designation of the “ Saxons 
of the East” and their rulers, the Saxons of the 
West. 

It fearfully fails to fulfil any one of the ends 
it professes to aspire after. To the horse, the 
ox, the goat, the sheep and the dog, more espe- 
cially tlie first and the last, fresh air and exer- 
cise are indispensable, not only to health and 
enjoyment, but to existence. As to the horse 
** he is a hunter of the hills, to him confinement 
. is a curse, and followed by the worst of ills.” 
The noble beast who probably has never once 
within his life been tied up for forty-eight houi*s 
on end, whose master daily even and morn, 
when there was no work for him to do, saw 
that he had air and exercise — is, from the day 
that he enters the pinjrapole, to that when his 
dead carcase is dragged out of it, pinned down 
to one spot as firmly and irrecoverably as is the 
insect in the cabinet of the entomologist. Better 
die a hundred deaths at once than thus be tor- 
tured and slain by inches. The cattle, sheep 
and goats fare but little better; the dogs are 
infinitely worse oflP than the horses : it not un- 
frequently happens : that animals which have 
been sent there by mistake are recovered by 
their owners, a single hour in the kennels sends 
them back covered with vermin, and infected 
with the most loathsome diseases. Lions, tigers, 
panthers, and other carnivora are occasionally 
kept in the pinjrapol ; it is forgotten that for 
every day that one of these is kept alive, one 
sheep or goat must die to feed it. A butcher 
sotnefimes receives a large sum for abstaining 
from the slaughter of sheep or kine. The man 
pockets the money and keeps his bargain. As 
the market must be supplied the number spared 
. at one shop or house is made up next dooi^. 
The precept outwardly attended to in the letter 
is violated at every turn we take in spirit. 

We trust these things will be taken into con- 
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sideration bytheimdvesw^a^ 

the cow and the dog, and that diey waf^^^ 
endangering ike lives of their fcUow-creat^ 
— Bombay Standard, 1858 ; Bombay Tvmei. 

PINJU, Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

PINJUNG, Hiin). Potentilla luglisii 

PINJUR, Hind. See Pilu. 

PINKNEYA, see Cinchona. 

PINK WATER LILY, Nymph»a rosacea. 
PINLAY^ALLAT, Burm. AtreeofW 
mum girth to 3 cubits and maximum 
length 15 feet. Tolerably plentiful by the sea- 
side and very near to the water’s edge, in the 
Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. Its wood is strongly recom- 
mended for fuzes, it is free from oil, and acid, 
and light, yet strong; it is much used for 
rockets of enormous dimensions and for wooden 
guns, and is used for the burning of the dead 
Phoongyes and on other occasions. — Captain 
Dance, 

PIN-LAY-KA-NA-ZO, Hcritiera, ep, 

PIN-LAY-OONG, Xylocarpus granatum, 
Keen, 

PINNA, Tel. Bassia longifolia, Willde, 

PINNA, a genus of molluscs. 

PINNA BURUGA, Tel. Salmalia mala- 
barica, Sch. and Bndl, — Bombax mal., DC, 

PINNACOTTA, Tam. Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum. Pinnacotay oil or Poon-seed oil, 
its oil. 

PINNACE, one of the Ganges conv^ances, 
generally a private boat rigg^ like a brigan- 
tine, and used for family pleasure trips or short 
journies rather than for any lengthy travel. 
They can be hired, but this is costly, are gener- 
ally from twelve to twenty tons burthen, and 
from forty to fifty feet in length, with a crew of 
twelve or fifteen men. 

PINNA GORANTA, Tel. Barlcria, 

B. ciliata ? — B, iii, 38. 

PINNA IPPA orippa, Tel. Bassia, 

B. longifolia ? R, iii, 523. 

PINNAI, Burm. ? In Amherst, said to he 
a fruit tree ; the wood affords a yellow dye, 
and is a compact, handsome, yellow woodi 
suitable for common cabinet purposes. It k 
probably an Artocarpus. Indeed, under the 
same Burmese name, Mr. Blundell describes 
an Artocarpus of Tavoy with a strong, clos^ 
grained, yellow wood. — Cat, Ex, 1851 ; Afr* 
Blundell, 

PINNA MULAKA or Nela mulaka^ Tel. 
Solanum jacquini, Willd,, Br, 1862. 

PINNA MULLANGI, Tel. Raphanus, 

PINNA NELLI, Tm. Premna Wrciw»? 
Buck. MSS. P. integrifolia, R. iii, 81. — W. !*• 
1469. — Sheede, i, 63. Saira. ^., TejommyA 
W. 385, rendered Premna spindBa, R. iii> 7'* 

PINNA PALA, or Dndi pala, Tb. Oxy 
stdma esculentom, R. 
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Pliius DiBODAlU. 


PINNA FAPBAyf^TBL. Cucumis aacerlea, 
Br 1262. 

PINNA VARAGOGU, TbIi. •Salvadora, ap. 
— S. persica, L , — W". le, 161. 

pi^A YELAKI CHETTU,or Bokkudu 
rhettu Tel. Hydrocotylc asiatica ? L — jR. ii» 
gS.^TY. and A. 1130.— W. Ic. 665. 

PINNA Y, Malbal., Tam., Tbl. Calophyl- 
luin inophyllum and C. calaba. 

FINN AYEIN-PA, Ghikrassia tabularia. 

PINNAY YENNAI, Tam. Pinnay noona, 
Tbl. Oil of Calophyllum inophyllum. See oil. 

PINNAY PU, Malbal., Tam. Calophyllum 
inophyllum flower. 

PINNOTIIERID JR, a family of the Brachy- 
urous Crustacea called Piiinotherans by Milne 
Edwards, known by the common name of Pea- 
Crabs; of these Elanieiia (M. Edwards) is 
founded on Hymenosoma mathaji, figured by 
M. Ruppell, is his work on the ‘ Crustacea of 
the Red Sea’ and separated from that genus by 
Milne Edwards, who thinks that it seems to 
establish the passage between the Hymenoso- 
mata, the Oxystomes, and the Oxyrhyycnhi. 
Elamena mathiei, (Ruppell, ‘ Krabben,’ pi. v, 
f. 1), is found in the island of Mauritius and 
the Red Sea. — Cyc. 

PINNEH, Maleal ? Dillenia pentagyna. 

PINS. 

Epingles, Fr. Piniti, Maiay. 

Stecknadeln, Gbr. Uundu v\iRi, Tam. 

Tankni, Guz. Gundu sudi, Tki.. 

Alfin, UiMD. 

PINNUS, Duk. The fruit Artocarims inte- 
grifolia, Linn, 

PINSEELEN, Dut. Pencils. 

PINSEL, Ger. Pencil. 

PIN-TAILED GROUSE, see Tetraonidae. 

PINTO, FERDINAND, the first European 
who visited Japan. He landed at Cape Bungo 
towards the end of 1542, in lat. 33° 32' N. 
and 132° 2' E. long. He was either ship- 
wrecked there or landed intentionally. 

PINUS, a genus of trees belonging to the 
Pinace® or Conifer®. Cone-bearing pines with 
long leaves, like the common Scotch fir, are 
found in Asia, and as far south as the equator 
(in Borneo) also inhabit Arracan, the Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra and South China. It is a 
very remarkable fact that no Gymnospermos 
tree inhabits the Peninsula of India ; not even 
the genus Podocarpus, which includes most of 
the tropical Gymnosperms, and is technically 
coniferous and has glandular woody fibre 
though like the yew it bears berries. Two 
species of this genus are found in the Khasia, 
nnd one advances as far west as Nepaul. The 
absence of oaks and of the above genera 
(Podocarpus and Pinus) is one of the most 
characteristic differences between the .botany 
of the east and west shores of the Bay of J^n- 
Snl. At Churra there is but one pio^ (Pinus 
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khasiana) besides the yew, (and two PoddRoarpt} 
and that is only foimd In the drier * 

Singular to say, it is a species not seen in the 
Himalaya or elsewhere, but very nearly allied 
to Pinus longifolia, though more closely resemb* V 
ling the Scotch fir than that tree does. The ; 
Pine tree genus consists, for tlie most partj^ 
of timber trees, many of which are of great 
beauty and of much value on account of their- 
timber. Many of them are growing along 
with fir trees (Abies), yew trees, and the larch 
(Larix) in the northern Himalaya, in China 
and Japan, and one or two in Burmah, one ? 
in Cochin-China and one in Arabia. These 
have been noticed by Drs. Wallich, Royle, 
O’Shaughnessy, n(K>ker, Mason and Brandis, 
and Thuriberg described others in Japan. — 
Hooker's Him. Jour,^ VoL ii, jp. 282. See Con- 
ifer®, Pinace®, Pine-trees. 

PINUS ABIES, see Frankincense. 

PINUS BRUNONIANA, Wall. 

I’inus diimosa. Lamb. 

Abies brunoniana, Siebold, Hooker. 

Silver iir, Eng. | Somadoong. 

A tree of Nepaul, Bliootan and Gossain 
Than, growing occasionally in dense and 
gigantic forests, 70 to 80 feet high, with a 
clear trunk of from 15 to 20 feet, and a spread- 
ing branching head. Dr. Hooker measured 
one 28 feet in girth. — Eng. Cyc. ; ^ Hooker^ 8 
Him. Journal, 

PINUS CEDRUS, Linn., Lamb. Syn. of 
Abias cedrus. See Cedar. 

PINUS DAMMARA, Linn., Burnt., Wall. 

Agathis loranlhifolia, Salisb. 

This grows on the lofty mountains of Amboyna, 
and according to Dr. Wallich, in Tavoy, a very 
large tree, used in building. 

White Dammar, a product of this^tree, occurs 
in fragments of variable size, marked with 
reddish streaks, transparent, amber-like, brittle, 
with brilliant fracture, very inflammable, in- 
odorous, and tasteless. It hangs from the 
branches, and resembles stalactites, the pricea 
being sometimes as large as the hand, and 4* 
to 8 inches long ; some pieces arc like animi 
resill. — Dr. Wallich. 

PINUS DEODARA, Lamhert. 

Cedrus deodara, Lambert. | Abies deodara. 

Sacred Indian fir, Eno. I Kelon ? HiNU. 

Dcva>dara, Hind. | 

The most celebrated of the Himalayan pines, 
noticed by Avicenna, found in Nepaul, Ke- 
maon, Kashmir, at 7,000 to 12,000 feet. : 
Leaves and twigs used in native medicine. 
Produces a turpentine called Kelon ka tely 
used as a stimulant to foul ulcei's. It is a 
tree of great size, a native of the mountaiiui 
north of Rohilcund. It difiera from P. larix 
in many respects, but most conspicuouriy. 
being destitute of the bractes which proj^t^ 

I beyond the scales of the strobile or cone. The 
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•tree is so exceedin^y replete with resin, as to 
yield a very large pix>portion^of tar. A manufac- 
tory of that article was formerly be^n, by Mr. 
6ott, near the skirts of the Almora* mountains. 
— O'Shavghnessy^p, 612 ; RoxhurgICs FL 
Vol- iii,2>. 653 ; CUgliorrCs Punjab Report^ p. 1. 

PINUS DUMOSA, LamheH. Syn. of Abies 
brunoniana, Siebold., Hooker. 

PINUS EXCELSA, fyalL, PL liar. t. 201. 

P. pence, Macedonia. 

Kail, Bbas, Sir- Bi»r, Jhelum. 

MOOR, GUARWA.L. Kaiar ; Yero, yari; 

Chir ; Kachir ; Dar- Tsev, Kasii. 

chir, CiiKNAJi. Sam; ralsain, Pixr. 

Keuri, „ J<iar, Panjab. 

Shim; Som-shing, „ Cliil, Ravi. 

Tongschi, Chuv. . 

A tree of Narambetty, Nepal, Simla, Bootan, 
Sirmoor and Gurhwal, a plant of Kaghan ; 
scarce at Murrec. It grows in West Nepal, not 
in East Nepal and Sikkim, but is common in 
Bhootan. It is found with the Deodar, at Na- 
rambetty, Theog. Ilesembles the Weymouth 
pine, and is remarkable for its drooping 
branches. Dr. J. L. Stewart says it has re- 
cently been identified with P. pence which 
grows only in a confined locality in Macedonia 
at from 2,400 to 6,800 feet. It is common in 
many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, generally 
growing in mixed forests, from 5,000 to perhaps 
11,000 feet, the 13,000 feet given as a maxi- 
mum by Aitchison, is probably a mistake. It 
also grows sparingly in western Tibet at 8,000 
to 10,000 feet : Trans-Indus. Griffith found it 
in Kafiristan, and Bellew near the Sufed Koh 
at 9,000 to 10,000 feet. Trees of 8 and 9 feet 
girth arc not unfrequent, but it rarely reaches 
100 feet in height, although trees of 150 feet 
occur at times. It furnislies the best wood for 
most purposes of all the Himalaya conifers 
next to deodar, and whore the latter is scarce 
or dear, Ijiis is used for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of construction. In Kullu as shingles, 
it is said to last 7 or 8, and inside 15 years. 
And at Murree, where it is the best wood pro- 
curable for shingles and ordinary purposes, the 
supply in a. d. 1860, was rapidly getting ex- 
hausted. The wood is so resinous as to be 
used for flambeaux and candles. — O'Shaiigh’- 
nessj/t p. 612; Dr. J. L. Stewart'^s Punjab 
Plants^ p. 225 ; Hookei/^s Him. Jour.. Vol. ii, 
jp. 46 ; mentioned at p. 189 of Balfour^ and 
tn para. 146 of Mr. Barries^ Kamjra Settle- 
ment Report ; Lt. Col. Lakcj Commissioner of 
JhulUnder Division. 

PINUS GERARDTANA, Wall. 

Neoza chilghoza, Elphmstane, 

Hind. 
Pushtu. 
lUvi. 


Cbilgoza, Affqhan. 

C&in, Prita, Mirri, Chbnai} 
Qalboja, „ 

Neoasa pine, -Enq. 

Kdilile M 

dimobur. Hind. 

Bbee, Newr. „ 


Neo/a., 

Julgozah, 

Kashti, 

Ui. 

Miri, 

Galgoja], 


Kunawak. 

Panj. 


J'-. 

A tree with a lofty ti^k, a native of the 
coldest foreste of the Himalaya, confined to 
the northern said drier face beyond the ranee • 
of periodical rains far among the hills, arid lU 
presence is indicative of a dry climate.^ It 
grows in one or two small clusters on a ridge 
with a northern exposure, near Walassa, but 
docs not generally ripen its fruits ; is found in 
the Sutlej valley between Kampm* and Sung- 
nam at an elevation of 6,000 to 10,500 feet. 
The neoza or chilgoza pine, is first seen on the 
Miru ridge, and above Chini becomes a princi- 
pal tree of the forest, produces a very large 
cone, containing, like tlie stone-pine of Europe, 
eatable nuts, of an elongated oblong furm, 
which, when roasted like chesnuts, are agi’ec- 
able to the taste, though with a little flavour 
of turpentine. The seeds are collected and 
stored for winter use, being a regular article of 
food, tlie price asked in spring was two annas 
per seer. Its nuts are eaten in Tibet and 
Affghanistan. This tree has been repeatedly 
tried in the rainy districts of the Himalaya, 
but will not succeed, a dry climate being essen- 
tial to it. It is said to be found below the Niti 
Pass, high in Kumaoti, but the dried specimens 
at Saharanpur hardly agree. It is common in 
a part of the Upper Sutlej basin, at one siwt 
on the Ravi, and on a short portion of the 
Upper Chenab and its tributary, the Marru. 
It is also reported by Falconer and Winter- 
bottom, as growing near Astor and Gilghit, not 
far from the Indus; is found near the Sulod 
Koh (Bellew) and in Kafiristan, &c,, north of 
Kabul (Griffith). Its range in the Punjab-Hi- 
malaya may be put at irom 5,800 to 8,800 feet. 
Dr. Stewart believes there is some mistake in 
Cleghorn’s 10,500 feet on the Sutlej. It docs 
not, as a rule, exceed 0 or 7 feet in girth, 
although he had seen it up to 12 feet, and its 
height does not generally range over 50 or <50 
feet. It is a short trunked tree and tlie boughs 
and often the stem are much curved. The 
timber is but little used for consti’uction, but 
must be considered tough, for Dr. Stewart had 
seen it used for the sticks on which the pas- 
senger by tbe swing-bridge sits, and on which 
his life depends. It is very resinous and is 
generally reckoned the best of all for torches 
and fuel, but on account of the value ol its 
fruit is not often taken for these purposes. 
Major Longden says tliat the Kanawaris do not 
use its resin as it “ gets too hard,” but he extr«ict- 
cd excellent tar from the wood by destructive 
distillation. On the Sutlej, a rude baskc is 
formed from apiece of the bark having its 
corners fastened together by wooden pins. The 
chief product of the tree consists of the seeds, 
of which there are more than a hundred m ^ 
full-sized cone. In the Himalaya they ripe*' 
about October and are extracted from the nn' 
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opened comeii by They are largely 

e^umed by the inhabitants, which, as above 
noted, has probably caused the wood of the tree 
to be* leas used than it would otherwise have 
l)een. On the Sutlej they arc said to be partly 
stored for winter use, and partly exported 
towards the plains. They are oily and difficult 
of digestion, but have not a pleasant flavour. 
They are stimulant and an oil extracted from 
them is said to be applied externally in dis- 
eases of the head. — Dr. J, L. Slewart^s Punjab 
PlantSj j). 226 ; Eng. Cye. ; Dr. O'Shaughnessy^ 
«. 613 ; RoylPs lllust., p. 350 ; Dr. TJioni- 
fOrt’s Travels in PVestern IJinialaya and Thibet, 
p 73 ; Cleghorn^s IMnjab Report ^ pp. 63, 65. 

PlNUS KiEMPFEIU, Lambert. 

Abies Ksempferi. 

A native of Japan, found wild on the moun- 
tains of Fako. 

PlNUS KllASYANA. 

Tinrvoo-ben, Hurm. 

Found on the hills in British Bunnah, be- 
tween the Si tang and the Salween rivers at an 
elevation exceeding 3,0Q0 feet. It is a stately 
tree, sometimes as high as 200 feet to the top 
but owing to the difficulties of transport from 
these hills no timber of this species had up to 
1802, been brought to Moidmein. 'Fhe wood is 
very rich in resin. In a full grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 0 feet. — 
Dr. Brandis ; Cal. Cot. Ki\ 1 802. 

PlNUS LATTERI, Mason. 

• Hton-roo, Burm. 

A tree of Amherst province, on the banks 
of the Thoungyecn river, 50 to 60 feet high, 
or more, and 4^ to 8 feet in girtli. It is 
believed that Captain Latter was the first 
European to visit the locality where the tree 
is indigenous. Specimens of its wood that had 
been brought contain more resinous mat- 
ter than any other species of the coniferse Mr. 
Mason .ever saw. It appears like woody fibre 
immersed in resin. The Karens make tar 
from the wood, by a very simple process ; and 
lai^e quantities of both tar and pitch might 
be manufactured in the forests, if a remunera- 
tive price could be obtained for the article. 
The tree is not found west of the Donaw 
mountains, a part of an unbroken granite range 
that runs down from the falls of the Sal wen 
h) the old city 'of Tenasserim, and which 
hero separates the valley of the Thoungyeen 
from the region watered by tlic Gyaing and 
its tributaries. This pine is not among the 
twenty-four species described by Loudon as 
the. denizens of Great Britain, nor among 
the twelve species described, and figured by 
>. Michaux in his “ North American Sylva” ; 
yet it may after all, prove to be a variety of P. 


lon^olia, which it more closely reaesnbto 
any other species, but from which it diners* 
among other things, in. having only two leaves 
to each sheath in the specimens Mr. 
examined, while that has three. Preyioi:ia to 
publishing the above communication, . Mr* 
Laidlay the Secretary of the 
submitted it to Dr. M’Clcllandj 
charge of the Botanical Garden, and that gen* 
deman, with P. longifolia grooving in the gar- 
den before him, gave it as his opinion that die 
Tenasserim tree was a new species. — Dr. Mason, 
As. Boe. Jonrn.^ Jan. 1849. 


Asiatic Soeie^, 
, while he was in 


PlNUS LONGIFOLIA. 

Tea-dong, Bhot. Cheer; Chir, sullah, 

Long-leaved pine, Bng. surul, thausa, Hind. 

„ hr, „ Guiet-Koong, Lkpcra. 

Scotch fir, „ Nashiar ; Nakhtar, Pusht. 

Its resin. 

Gunda-biro/.a, Hind. I Biro7.eh-tur, Pbos. 

Birje ; Chir ka gond, „ | 

Its turpentine. 

Birija. | Ganda biroza. 

Trunk erect, with a coarse rugged bark, and 
whorled branches. A j^lant of Kaghan, grows 
in the Himalaya, in the entrance to Nepal, in 
the Cheree pass, along the Tonse and Jumna 
rivers, and at elevations of 5,000 and 6,000 
feet within the Himalaya, found in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnani at eleva- 
tions of 1,500 to 7,000 feet. In Kamaon it 
grows at 2,500 to 5,500 feet on all the higher 
ranges. The valley and lower hills of Nepal, 
also the entrance to Nepal in the Kheree pass, 
along the Tonse and J iimna rivens, at elevations 
of 5,000 and 6,000 feet, in Sikkim only, it 
grows in low valleys, where better timber is 
abundant. Growing at the lowest of the pine 
tree elevations, it is tlie most readily obtainable 
from the plains, and, as the wood is light, it is 
often employed as a substitute for English deal. 
It Is lull of resinous matter like the wood of the 
deodar, and both these are frequently em- 
ployed in the hills for making torches. The 
scenery of the Nyong valley in East Nepal is 
the most beautiful in the lower Himalaya r ihe 
Cheer Pine (F. longifolia) is abundant, cresting 
the hills, which are loosely clothed with clumps 
of oaks and other trees, bamboos and bracken 
(Ptcris.) It attains full size in 80 years; 
grows to a great height, the tnink to the 
first branch being 20 feet, and girth 8 feet. 
Its wood is light yellow, easily worked, and 
light, used for timber for building purposes and 
for boats. Its timber is used in building and 
for making tea boxes. Its resin “Berja’^ is 
collected, turpentine is distilled irom its wood, 
in several towns. Of this species there are two% 
varieties in the Himalayas, one with twisted tfiue 
other with straight fibres, and thus the former iis 
called cutcha, its wood being fit only ihr 
burning, and the latter pucka by natives'. Thiii 
wood of the latter is admirably, fitted for build-’ 
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^ ' PINITS 

r jLiig ptirposes, but if exp^ed tp the action of Ihe broken ; each time it is Ikietredi a conaider* 
#eathe^ and water is quickly destroyed, able expenditure of fuel takies place. Care it 
Lading made of it is named ‘‘dadur.” This necessary in lifting the laxge pot to prevent 
pine exudes naturally or yields to incisions lute or ashes falling into the recover which 
a very fine turpentine, which is called gunda contains the tai*. The charcoal should then be 
baroza in the bazaars, birje andcheer ke gond, taken out of the large vessel and the tar out 
PXBS., Birozehtur. But Ganda-barozah is a of 'the receiver, when they are ready to be 
name also given to Indian olibaiium. Wood charged again, as at first. Common bazaar 
is light-yellow, easily worked, and liglit; used pots may be used, and with good management, 
for timber for building purposes and for boats, they may be fired 10 or 12 times : the econo- 
The resin is used for coating timber to prevent mical working of the tar factory very much 
‘ decay from the action of water, and also as a me- depends upon care and attention. The pots 

dicine ; it also forms a material in the manufac- may be worked in a row foot apart by 

ture of glass bangles or rings worn by native this arrangement there will be a great saving 
women. The heart-wood, wliich is very oily, of fuel. The average produce according to 
is used for making torches. The natives of Mr. Smithc is as follows : — “ One seer of wood 
. the outer Himalaya prepare tar in a simple yields 2-6th chitaks of tar, and 4-3rd chitaks 
way from fragments of the wood. The dry of charcoal, giving ()-9th chitaks as the pro- 
chips are put into a large earthen pot, with duce of each seer of wood put into the pot, or 
a narrow neck, confining about 10 seers, 43' 1 per cent. To procure a seer of tar, 6 
and in the bottom four or five small holes seers, 4 chitaks of fresh chips are required for 
(l-6th inch) Jire drilled. The pot so filled, is charging a pot, and 2 maiinds, 6 seers and 9 
luted over with stiff wet mud on the top and chitaks of chips for fuel.” The estimated cost 
aides. -A hole being dug in the ground, a is about one anna per seer, which, however, 
smaller pot, holding | seer, is placed in it, and seems to be too low. The preparation of tar 
the larger one on the top : the joint being will be found useful for clearing the timber 
luted, and the surrounding space filled up yard of chips which accumulate rapidly and 
with earth, a heap of cow-dung brattles (15 are usually unsaleable. The pots should be 
aeers) is piled over the whole, and as much charged with chips about 1 or 2 inches thick 
more as is required to keep up the fire for and 3 to 5 inches long. The tar produced by 
8 or 9 hours. The residue of each pot gives the above process, from the chij >3 of Deodar, 
5 chitaks of tar and one seer of charcoal ; (Cedrus dcoilara), Chil, (Pinus longifolia), or 
four men will easily make 2J maunds, or nine Kail, (Pinus excelsa), is of a superior descrip- 
, large pots full of tar in the month, and the tion, equal to Swedish tar. It is a mixture of 
.cost will be Kupees 21, viz., four men at 5 resin and oil of turpentine, more or less 
Bupeess=s20 Rupees ; purchase of pots, 1 Rupee ; blackened by the admixture of empyreumatic 
on 2J maunds --- 3 annas 8 x>ie per seer. The products : it thickens after exposure to the 
value of the charcoal, near the railway or a atmosphere, and may be used for coating boats ; 
large town will reduce the cost of tar to 3 annas it is valuable as a preseiwative for all the 
per seer, or probably loss. The j)voduct aiq^ears wood-work of dams, regulating bridges and 
to be equal to the tar imported from Europe railway sleepers, also for telegraph posts and 
which is prepared on a larger scale. Mr. eJ. wooden fencing. — Royle^s III., pp. 349, 351 ; 
D. Smithe, Civil Engineer, adopted a modifica- Cleghorn^s Punjab Report^ p, 63 ; £ng, CtfC* ; 
tion of this plan at the Madho[)ore workshops. Hooker’s Rinuilamii Joum,, Voh i, p* 182 ; 
On the larg# pot, holding 12 seers and filled Vol, ii, p, 45 / (XShaughnessyy p. 612 ; Bol- 
with chips he placed a smaller one inverted, /owr, /?. 189 ; Mr. Barnet Kangra Settlement 
luting the joint and upper surface w'ith stiff Report^ para. 143 ; Lieutenant Colo^ul Lake, 
mud, 6 inches thick ; these vessels thus pre- Commissioner^ Jhullemler Division ; Seledions 
pored, are put on the top of a third which we from the Public Correspondence of the Punjak 
may call the receiver, and as in the former Administration, Vol. ii, p. 251. 
method, the joint being luted, the whole is PINUS MASSONIANA, AM/ 

covered with fuel and a fire lighted. Four to Tinyooben, Bubm. 

^ht hours arc necessary to extract all the tar. a moderate sized tree found in the forest 
Alter the fire has been extinguished and the of Dipterocarpus grandifiora (Eng. forest), east 
.▼essela have cooled, the ashes sho be raked of the Salween river. Spars of teis species 
, uut, until the under vessel or receiver is visi- have occasionally been brought down to Monl- 
the large pot should then be carefillly mein. In a full grown tree on good soil the 
lilted ofif with a thick cloth m the hands. As average length of the trunk to the first branch 
; ihe layer of mud is essential for the preserva- ia 60 feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
; ti<m of the vessels, time and fuel will be saved, from the ground is 6 feet. — Dr. Bremdia, Cci- 
if by careful management, the coating is not Cat, Kv. 1862. 
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PINUS MORINlikA, HoyU. Grows in tlie 
Himalaya* and yields a very fine resin. 

PINUS PALUSTRIS, Lamb. Swamp pine. 

PINUS PINASTER. Pcnaater or Cluster 
nine. Kebar* Hind. 

^ PINUS PINDROW, myUl 
Abies pindrow, JRoi/le. 

Pindrow, Hind.? | Morinda, Hind. 

A magnificent species, even to the limits of 
tbe forests, and growing in Kemaon along with 
the deodar. It comes near P. Webbiana. It 
grows like the “ Reh,” which it closely resem- 
bles, and its uses are the same. — Hoyle's lllns , ; 
Balfcnir, p. 189 ; Mr, Barnes' Kanyra Settle-- 
nxent Repoi't, para 145 ; Lieut. Colonel Lake^ 
Comr. Jullr. Division. 

PINUS PINEA, Wall. 

Stone pine, Eng. Chilgoja, Hind. 

Chilghoza, Pers. 

PINUS ROYLRANA. Deodar of Nepal. 

PINUS SINENSIS, the Chinese pine, a 

large tree, * is repeatedly noticed by Mr. 
Fortune. He saj^a, Pinus sinensis, is met with 
on the sides of every barren hill, both in the 
south and north of China, and is generally 
badly used by the natives. It is grouped about 
in all directions, and attains to a great size. 
Many of these hills are well-wooded. He re- 
marked as he went along good forests of Chinese 
pine (Pinus sinensis), the Japan cedar (Cryp- 
tomeria japonica), and the lancc-leavcd fir 

(Cunninghamia lanceolata). The forests of the 
Japan cedar and the lance-leaved fir were ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. The trees 
generally were young and not remarkable for 
size but were growing vigorously, and likely, if 
allowed to stand for a few years, to make valu- 
able timber. In addition to this consideration, 
there was a symmetry and grAce in the general 
appearance of these forests which one rarely 
sees in temperate climates, if we except per- 
haps the Himalaya mountains. — Eng, Cyc. ; 
Fortune's Tea plants^ p. 7 ; Fortune's Res. p. 
189. See Cunninghamia. 

PINUS SMITTIIANA, Wall. 

Abies khutrow — P | Abies smithiana, Hooker. 

Indian silver fir, Eno. | Soh, Hind. 

A spruce fir tree of enormous size on the 
slopes of the Himalaya. It has a dark and 
sombre appearance, but is peculiarly graceful 
owing to its symmetrical form and somewhat 
pendulous habit. Its Tvood is white but con- 
sidered indifferent though readily split into 
planks, and is used for beams and posts. — 
Booker's Him. Jour.. Route's lUust. Him. Rot., 
P.350. ; 

PINUS SPECTARILIS, Lamb. Syn. of 

Abies webbiana^ Hooker. 

PINUS STROBILUS. 

Sundbnr, Hind, f Serar, Hind. 

"^Jameson's Saharunpore Report . ' 
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PUPAL KA-QOND. 

"pinus SUCCINIFER. ? 

Sung>shih, Chin. 

In China, it is obtained in Chu-Chau*fii in 
Chehkiang : the Chinese medical works associate 
the fossil conifer with asbestus and amber. 

PINUS SYLVESTRIS, Unn. Scotch pine. 

PINUS T^DA, Lamb. Frankincense pine^ 
See Gums and Resins. 

PINUS TIlUNBERGIl, Lamb. Syn. of 
Abies thiinbcrixii. 

PINUS WEBBIANA, Wall. ^ Lanib. 

Pinus spectabilis, Lamb. | Abies webbiana, 

Webb’s fir, Eng. Gobroa, Hind. 

Purple coned fir, Salliir, 

Ohilrow of northern Ilima- | Oenum, 

laya. 

Grows at great elevations in the Himalaya, 
where it is one of the principal ornaments of 
the forests. It attains a height of 30 to 90 
feet with a girth near the ground of 9 to 35 . 
feet, and is unbranched at Choongtlian for 40 
feet. Its wood is white, soft, splits well, and is 
highly prized for its durability. It grows like 
the Keloo, which it resembles in appearance* 
except that its leaves grow droopingly. Wood 
white, soft, light, unsound. Not valuable as 
building timber, but in Boongahal, the people 
use the wood as shingles to cover their houses. 
— Mr. Rarms Kangra Settlement Report^ 
para. 145 ; Balfour^ 189 ; Commr. Jullr, 
Division ; Hooker's Him. Journ, ; Royle's lU 
histr., p. 350. 

PIOMBAGINE, It. Blacklead. 

PIOMBO, It. Lead. 

PIOPPA, It. Poplar. 

PIOKI, Bexg. Ipomaja turpethum,R..Rrot 0 n. 

PI PAL, Sans. Ficus religiosa ; Urostigma 
religiosum, Mig. ^ 

Gaz Pipal, is Plantago major, also Abies 
smithiana. 

Paras pipal, is Thespesia populnea. 

Besides the pipal, Urostigma religiosum, 
among the boughs of which the natives 
say the gods sit and listen to the wind 
playing among the leaves, there are the 
mango, banyan, and lioly champa. The pea- 
sant women often wear the yellow flowers 
of the champa in their hair. The fragrance 
of the champa is so very strong, that bees 
refuse to extract honey from it, — a circum- 
stance that could not escape the keen eye of 
the hindoo poets ; and they accordingly feign 
the champa to be sadly mortified by this neg** 
Icct. They have, however, afforded it consola- 
tion by dedicating it to Krishna. — AsUUic ■■■ 
Miscellany. r 

PIPAL, or Pippul, Pilpul, Hind. Chavica 
roxburghii, Mig. ^ , 

PIPALA, see Nurayana. I*: 

PIPAL KA-GOND, Hind. A kind of re4 
gum. 
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TREE, Aholo-Hind. Uirostagma 
: i^Iigiosum, Mig. . 

PIPAL WATRA, jewellery. 

PIPAT BUTI, Hind. Heliotropium ramo- 
(UBsimum. 

PIPE-^LAY. 

Khum, Ditk. I Namuni, Tam 

^ This is of a greyish white colour, with an 
earthy fracture, and a smooth greasy feel ; it 
adheres to the tongue, and is very plastic, 
tenacious and infusible. When burnt it is of 
a cream colour, and is used for tobacco-pipes 
and white pottery. It is found in abundance 
in seveAd parts of India and is used for 
the same purposes that it is in Europe. 
Some of the castes of hindoos, too, employ it for 
making the distinguishing marks on their fore- 
hetids, and (moistened with water) it is often 
ajipli^ round the eye, in certain cases of 
Ophthalmia, as well as to parts of the body that 
afe bruised. 

PIPER BETLE. 

Chavica betel. 

Ttobool, Ar. Barg-i-tambol, Perb. 

Pan, * Dux. Tarabooli, Sans. 

Betrt t Betel Vine, Eno. Vettilay, Tam. 

Pan, Hind. I Tamalapakoo, Tel. 

The leaves of this vine and of P. siriboa are 
extensively used by the natives of the East and 
West Indies to chew along with die nut of the 
Areca catechu and quicklime, as a restorative 
of the powers of the stomach and promoter of 
; digestion. It is capable however of producing, 
like some other species of Piper, intoxicating 
effects, and should be used in moderation. 
Piper betle is largely cultivated throughout 
the: peninsula of India and in Ceylon. In 
Pegu it grows wild in the Pegu forests, on the 
Cadoojway Choung. — Hoff(fs Vegetable King-^ 
ifefn; Eag. Cyc . ; McClelland, See Betle. 

PIPER CARICUM, see Cubebs. 

PIPER CUBEBA. 

Cubeba officinalis, Miguel, 


Kababeh, Ar. 

piunki mirchie. Dux. 

Cubebs, Cubeb pepper, 

' Tailed pepper, • Eno. 

Koobab-chini, Hind. 


Lada barekor, Komoon 
koos, Malay, 

Sucanda marichi, Sans, 

Val raella^hoo, Tam, 

Salava mirialoo, Tel.' 


A plant of the Archipelago, its fruit is largely 
used in medicine. — Haggle Vegetable Kingdon 

PIPERI, Hind, of Sutlej valley, Tulipastel- 
lata has edible bullis. 

PIPER INEBRIANS a plant of theS. Sea 
Whuids where it is used as an intoxicating sub- 
staxice. 

PIPER LONGUM, Linn,, Boxb., Wi. 

. Chavica roxburghii, Mig, 

Daraifil, Ar. 


A native of tlie 8duth--^t of Aiaa gtowitiff 
wild in India, along watercourses, towards the 
Circar mountains, but is much cultivated. The 
emale spike having attached to it the dried 
lalf-ripe berries (resembling the catkin, of the 
•irch), is used in medicine. It has nearly the 
ame chemical composition and properties as 
jlack pepper, though feebler. It is said tO' 
lontain piperin. The root (Granthicka, 
iliced and dried, constitutes the Pippula moola 
>f the native druggists, a substance much used 
s a stimulant remedy and spice by the hindoos 
mt it is still weaker than the fruit. The 
.nalysis of the fruits of the long pepper cor- 
esponds closely in results with those of die 
^iper nigrum. Long pepper is a creeper of 
asy culture and should be trained on poles, or 
have strong sticks to grow upon. It is common 
n all i)arts of India, is extensively culti- 
ated in the Northern Circars ; its use is rather 
imited, but as, in the commercial returns, it is 
Iways included with black pepper, the quan- 
tity cannot be ascertained. Long pepper is 
readily propagated by cuttings. The stems are 
annual, and the roots live for several years, 
and when cultivated, usually yield three or 
four crops, after which they seem to become 
exhausted, and require to be renewed by fresh 
planting. Its berries are lodged in a pnlpy 
matter like those of P. nigrum. They are first 
green, becoming rod when ripe. Being hotter 
when unripe, they are then gathered and dried 
in tlic sun, when they change to a dark grey 
colour. I'he spikes are imported entire. The 
taste of the berries is pungent though rather 
faint. — eShaughnesey, p, o75 ; Jaffrey; M* 
E J R 

PIPER METHYSTICUM, Ava pepper, 
a native of the Society, Friendly, and Sand- 
wich islands, where it is called “ Ava” ; nsrf 
in a tincture in chronic rheumatism, and in 
infusion as an intoxicating beverage, which is 
also deemed antisyphilitic. To cure venereal, 
the patient drinks an infusion until he become 
drunk, atler which copious perspiration ensues. 
— CShavghnemj, p. 675. See Dracaena. 

PIPER NIGRUM, Linn. 

FiltilMw^, Ar. Filfil-siab, 


Maricba, Gol mirich,BKNa. 
Nga-yok-koung, Bcrm. 
Chol^ Kala march, Dux. 
Black pepper vine, Eno. 
Piperi, Ur. of Hippoc. 



y-en 

PiniUBh 
l^jpepper, 

t 

■xaool, 


Brno. 

Burm. 

Dux. 

Eno. 

Gb. 

Hind. 
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Gaz pipal. Hind. 

Chabai jawa : Tabi,MALAY 
Pipal ; magbz-pipal, Fbrs. 
Pilpili Filfll-i-d^, 
Dar-filftl, 

Pippalu, al8oKri^iia,SAN8. 
Plpaio, Tam. 

PippalU Katte, Tbl. 


Kali marchi, 
Kala march, 
Gol march, 
Choca march, 
Lada, 

Molago-kodi, 
Filfil gird. 


Hind. 


MAX.AT. 
Maleal. 
Pasts. 


Pilpil, 
Kolukung, 
Marchu, 
Mareechang, 
Vellajun^, 
Garamiris, 
Babaree, 
Molago valli, 
Mellaghoo, 
Merialoo, 
Moluvu kodi. 


Pebs 

Saks. 


SlKOH. 

Syrian. 

Tax. 

If 

Txt. 


A climbing plant, native of Malacca, 
and Sumatra, cultivated all along the Blalato 
Coast, but found wild among the hills of ^ 
Rigahmundry district, and very extensivoly 
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cultjvated from 96* tb H 6 * E. long. 6 ^ S. lat. kept clear of weeda. After the berrieB^iutye 
to 12 ^ N« lat. which limits comprise Sumatra, been gathered they are dried on matii ill tM 
Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, and all countries sun, turning from red to black. They niuati be 
to the ’east of the Gulf of Siam. The best plucked before quite ripe, but if tocr early, 
pepper comes from Malabar, the least esteemed will spoil. The ^ppcr vine is very common 
fivm ^o,va, and Sumatra, The plant is allowed in tlie hilly districts of Travancore, especially 
to gro\f , trained to the stem of the Areca cate- in Cottayain, Mecnachcl and Chenganacberry 
chu and other trees, especially the Jack ( Arto- districts, where at an average calculation about 
carpus) and Hyperanthera moiinga (or horse 5,000 candies are produced annually. — Ainslia, 
radish tree), four years before the fruit can be p- 265 ; O^Slmtifflinessy^ p, 571 ; Eng. Qye» i 
collected. The berries are gathered when yet lliddell; M. C. O.; Jnd. Ann, Med. Scienee 
gi«en, before they are perfectly ripe, and far April, p, 394; PowelVs Hand-hooJe, Voh 
qaickly dried on mats, by which they turn i, p. 376. 

black. When plucked too young, they speedi- PIPER PSITTACORUM, the ||Koriblk 
ly fall into a state of powder. These are sepa- Island spice, attains the height of ten feet, and 
rated from the others by sieves and winnowing, has cane-like joints, and heart-shaped leaves. 

In this condition it is termed black pepper. It produces a yellow, pulpy, pendant, cylindri- 
White pepper is the same fruit freed from the cal fruit of a spicy, sweetish taste, which is an 
outer rind ; for this purpose, the ripe berries excellent preserve, and, if gathered green, it is 
arc allowed to macerate in water, and the husk equally good pickled. The leaf bears great 
is removed. These arc smaller, smooth, of a resemblance to that of the Pan, or Piper betel 
greyish-white colour, varying to yellow, with a creeper of the East Indies. — KeppeVsIwl.Arek*^ 
less powerful odour and taste than the black. Vol. ii, pp. 284-5. 

The root is a tonic and cordial. Both black PIPER RIBESOIDES, Wall. 

pepper (Piper nigrum) and long pepper (Pi- Tau kwou, Burm. 

per longum) grow wild in considerable PIPER SYLVATICUM, the Pahari pi- 

quantities ill the hilly tracts of Goodeni, and pul, of the mountains of Bengal, used 

probably along the whole of the pestiferous while green, and ripe also, as long pepper.— 

range of the Eastern Gliats. The latter finds Eoxb. FI. Ind., Voh i, p. 166 ; 0* Slmughneuy, 

its way in small quantities down to the bazaars p, 575 . 

on the coast, but the black pepper is entirely PIPER TRIOECUM. Boxh., V. i,p. 164. 
neglected, and does not appear to be gathered 

even for local use. Black pepper and long circar mountains, in shady places, with rich 
pepper appear to have been used as febrifuges soil, fruit succulent, small, round, red, excea- 
in the east from the earliest periods. The pow- sively pungent, an article of importaxijk com- 
der and the root of long pepper have been uierce from Madras.— O^Shaughwssg, p. 576. 
much employed in hindoo medicine. The PIPILI, Dux., Sans., Tam. Piper longum. 

root IS said to be bitter and dry, it is a stimu- ^ong pepper. See Pepper. ^ 

lant tonic, is employed for coughs and indiges- PIPINGYA, Singh. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

tion also fever. The black pepper vine is PIPIRI-SARA, Beno. Ponzobzia pentandra. 

indigenous to the forests of Malabar and Tra- PIPISTRELLI and Nottoli, see Cheiroptera, 

vancore, and for centuries has been an article PIPiT. The Himalayan pipit (Heteinira 

ol exportation to European countries from sylvana) frequents verdant spots, usually at 
that coast, Malabar pepper is considered to be high elevations, and in appearance, as in 
the best. Its cultivation is very simple, and is habits, is a true pipit. It is one of the first 
efiected by cuttings or suckers put down before ornithological objects to be met with on ascend- 
the commenccfhent of the rains in June. The jng the grassy sides of the mountains. — AdetmM. 
soil should be rich, but if too much moisture PIPLIANAGAR a town in Bhopal fifom 
be allowed to accnmiilate near the roota, the fvhich was obtiuned a copper plate inscriplioD 
young plants are apt to rot. In three years in Sanscrit. Date a.d. 1210. Charaetwr 
‘be vine begins to bear. They are planted DovaNagari. Instead of the usual hindoo in-* 
chiefly in hUly districts, but thrive well enough vocation, it is to virtue. The snake Shesha, 
«J the low country in the moist climate of Parasurama, Rama, Sita, Yudhishthira, Bhiiai^ : 
M^bar. They arc usually planted at the base Kansa, Indra, Saraswati, Sambhu, ia> 
« trees which have rough or prickly bark, phoja Deva, son, Udayadilya, Naravarma, 
TOoh as the Jaok, the Erytiirina, Cashew nut, Yashovarma, 1137 a.d. Ajayavarma, 1148 aj*. 
«ango ^e tod others of similar description. Vindhayavarma son Amushyavarma, Subha**^ 
“Cy will climb about 20 or 30 feet but are yarma, son, Aijuna, living. It gives a'^y 
purposely kept lower than that. During their revenues of a ^iage to a brahman family by 
8 n>wth it is requisite to remove all suckers, the young raja Aijuna. It is remarkable fbsr ; 
uud the vine i^uld be pruned, thinned and the frequent reference to the heroes of die 
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|C? P^»8, and the absence of the usual reverential of the country of Mindaimo. They are boM 
L - notices of the now popular hindooo gods. Fire- but rarely attack* European ships, generaU 
■ y arms in the thirteenth century could npt have the trading schooners manned by Malaya^ 
been u8ed,^for the success in war of the princes Their prahus, are open boats, about fifty f^ 
are owing to flights of arrows. Subhatavarma long, twelve wide and four deep. They have 
appears to have destroyed Patna in Gujarat, a swivel throwing a one-pound ball, but their 
The term Pergannah being used, the mahome- plan of attack is to throw themselves in over- 
dans must have previously arranged thcdis- powering numbers on board of their prev 
tricts. The capital of the princes was Mandu The Dutch and the British have done som^ 
or Oojein. — Vol. v, p. 377. . thing towards suppressing piracy, but the Sp|^ 

PIPPALLY CAITY, the dried long pepper niards nothing. In the Persian ^f, up to tll^ 
vine. present day, and on the western coast of Ind& 

PIPPALYANG, IIiNi). Croton sebiferum. until the beginning of the nineteenth centuri • 
PlPjHA, also Pippu, Hind. Boucerosia cdulis. piracy had prevailed and about the year 177(K 
PIPPALAVANA, or the Pippala forest, the an extensive system of piracy prevailed on th^ 
site of the Charcoal tower. See Topes. Arakan coasts and in the delta of the Gangei;' ; 

PIPPILI, or Pipuli, or Pippul, Dek. Chavica Magindano pirates every year with their lon£ 
roxburghii, Miy. prahus, well-manned, visit some part of feo 

PIPPU, Jhang, Sittu, Hind., of Muzaffar- Archipelago, robbing, destroying, killing or 
garb, q. v. making captive all they meet with. — Bthnore^ 

PIPPULA, Sans. Urostigma religiosum, pp. 31 8, 320 ; Wallace, Vol. ii, p. 29. See 
" Mig. Joasmi, Piratania. 

PIPPULI, Sans. Chavica roxburghii, Mig. PIRAGU, Maleal. Clerodendron viscosuni, 
PIPRINJE, a sub-family of birds, 1 gen.. Vent. 

1 gp., viz., 1 Calyptomena viridis. PTRATH, Tam. Epicarpus orientalis, Blume, 

PIPS A, a troublesome dipterous insect which PIK-ALOO, Beno. Randia uliginosa. 

^warms on the banks of the streams, in Sikkim ; PIRAMBU, Tam. Ratan. 

it is very small, floating like a speck before PIRANGI CHEKKA, Tel. Smilax china, 

the eye. The bite of the Pipsa leaves L., Ains., 10. The rhizomes are sold in the 
a small spot of extravasated blood under the bazaar. The Sans. syns. are Rasna and Su- 
cuticle, very irritating if not opened. It re- gandJiamula, both signifying a ‘ fragrant root.* 
gembles a flea, and is found on the banks of Rasuna, Royh III., ii, 319, is applied .^J[^vcs 
* the Rungeet river, in Sikkim. of Salvadora indica. ^ ^ 

PIPTANTHUS NEPALENSIS. A plant PIRATANIA, a name proposed Non|r. 
on the Tendong in Sikkim, conspicuous is the eastern Indonesia, Formosa to the ^Sulu 
beautiful laburnum-like Piptanthus nepalensis, chipelago and Mindanao, all incltided 
Vrith golden blossoms. — llooJcer^s Him. Journ., embracing the Philippine and Basaj^n grjqmpa 
Vol. ii, p. 5. Its southern part throughout is the .i»t' 

PIPUL, Beno. Pipulu, Tel. Chavica rox- of piracy in the Indian Archipels^ aftidin- 
burghii, A/ir/. Long pepper, Piper longum. eludes Mindanao, Sulu, and the cr^d 

PIPPALI KATl'E, Tel., Piper longum, L., islands extending from Mindanao : tli# £• 
Jl., i, 164, Bheede, vii, 14. coast of Borneo, and separating tee .^indoro 

> PIR, Hind. A mahomedan saint, a religi- from the Sulu sea. See Piracy. 
ous instructor. Pir zadah, son or descendant of PIRENA, a genus of molluscs, 
a pir. Amongst the Kurds of Persia, pir is a PIRHl, Hind. Desmodium tilisefolium. 

titicy though it means, literally, an old man. — PIRI, Tam., a Ceylon tree wjiich grows to 

Layard^ 8 Nineveh, FbZ. i, jj. 302. SeeKhajah. about twenty feet in height, a'hd two feet in 
PIRA, also Piri, Hind. A low bed-stead diameter. Its wood is very close in its grain, 
used as a seat ; also a seat fixed to a vaili or and is used by the natives for the frames of 
ekka, also a stand used by dyers. vessels and in house work. It produces a 

PIRACY is described in the earliest Malay fruit which is of no use . — Edge on the Timber 
romances and is spoken of in glorifying the of Cej/lon. 

brave deeds of their ancestors. Piracy has FIRING, Beng. Trigonella corniculata. 
always been frequent along the coasts of China. PIROGUA, also Pirogue ? a canoe formed of 
Pirates continue to infest the Sulu sea and the two trees united. 

sputhem port of the Philippines. They emne PIROPU KIRE, Tam. Portulaca oleracea. 

V in ihe middle of the western monsoon and re- PIR PANJAL RANGE, the name of the 
f tiim in tiie beginning of ^e eastern monsoon, western mid Himalayas. The mw of this 
They seem to come mostly from Lanun Bay on range, according to Vigne, Is basaltic. Panjai 
tf the 8. coast of Mindanao. Dampier, in 1686, is a Persian word signifying a range of moun* 

the heart tains. Fansal, Kash., is a water station^ The 
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pir Panjal pass, from Tibet to Kashmir, called 
^lao the Sona Gulli, is open for foot-trarellers 
fiom the 20th April, and for horses about 20th 
Ufay. It is shut for 3i months in the year. 
Hodgson, Herbert and Ihe Gerards state 11,500 
as the height up to which forest trees grow 
in Alpine India, east of the Sutlej. The Pir 
Panjal i*ange of hills is visible from the Shall- 
jnar Gardens in Kashmir : their average height 
% about 16,000 feet. Mahomedans say the 
range derives its name from Panj, five, and Pir, 
saints, five pious brothera, having settled on it 
and performed several wondrous feats around ; 
but the name seems to be Pansal, which, in the 
^%[ashinirian language, signifies a piiss, and Pir, 
a devotee. Europeans and Persians call the 
yiiole mountain Pir Panjal, but the natives 
’restrict the name to the pass. To them moun- 
tain chains offer nothing remarkable, while the 
passes leading through them are of some im- 
jxjrtance. So also are isolated mountains, when 
they serve as land-marks, or are deemed holy 
as places of pilgrimage. In general they give 
110 name to any other . — Baron HiigtVs Travels 
in Kashjyiir and the Punjab, jp, 114. See 
Pinjal. 

PIRTHIRAJ, a hindoo ruler of great cele- 
brity, who amalgamated the Somara andChohan 
races in one body and perpetuated the two lines 
in one prince. He was born in the year 1154 
and was sixteen years of age when he succeeded 
his xaaternal grandfather and sat himself on the 
throne pf the Anangos. The first princess 
married by Pirthiraj was tlie daughter of the 
Didiiinaf of Biana, a city, the castle of which 
was built on the topmost peak of Druinadaher, 
to the Kilasa of Siva. He enlarged 

the <^cle of his alliances, till there gathered 
rotind hm throne one hundred and eight chiefs 
of the hij^hest rank in I ndia, and his sway be- 
came thexmbst powerful in the land. In the 
height bf ^J^is power, Pirtliiraj celebrated the 
AswamedbA, the most magnificent of all the 
regal rites enjoined to the hindoo by his shas- 
tr^. By one account it was on the occasion of 
this ceremony that Pirthiraj forcibly carried off 
the princess Sanjogata in open day from the 
capital of Jhy Chand, a feat, the heroism of 
which forms the subject of the Kanouj Khand 
of the Pirthiviraj Chohan Rasa of the poet 
Chand. The princess of Kapouj was not only 
remarkable for her personal charms but formed 
the most perfect model of Rajput female cha^- 
*^ter in her day. No sooner did Pirthiraj 
^ive with her at Delhi, than he abandoned 
himself to her influence. Th e seductive charms 

the enchantress lulled the monarch for a 
into a neglect of every princely duty. The 
date of this abduction is a. n. 1175. Pirthiraj 
^rwards undertook the conquest of Mahoba,or 
the present Bundlecund. Mahomed Ghori had 
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penetrated as far as Lahore, and in 1191 to 
set out to attack the raja of Delhi, the outwork 
smd bulwark of Indian sovereignty. The 
tile armies met at Silouri between Thanesur 
and Kurnal on the gi'eat plain, where most of 
the contests for the possession of India have 
been decided. The hindoo raja was well pre- 
pared for defence, and defeated the mahomedau 
forces. Within two yeara, however, the Ghoriau 
again encamped on the bank of the Caggar. ' 
The brave Samarsi, fell, together with his son 
and all his household troops. Chaond Rai, the 
gallant Dahima, perished with the whole 
chivalry of Delhi. Pirthiraj himself was taken 
prisoner, and put to death in cold blood. Then 
followed scenes of devastation, plunder and 
massacre, that have too offen been enacted in 
Delhi. None survived excepting the bard 
Chand who alone remained to sing the requiem 
of his nation’s fall. Chand, the last heroic 
hindoo |)oet of India, was the author of the 
Pirthivi Raj Chohan Rasa, containing an ac- 
count of Pirthivi raja, a Chouhon Rajput, the 
last hindoo prince of Delhi . It has many books, 
of which the Kanouj Khand contains the his* 
tory of Sanjogata Jye Chand who celebrated 
the Aswamedha sacrifice in token of assump- 
tion of empire. — ZV. of Sind,, VblAUpp, 164 
to 1 69. See Inspriptions, Jye Chand, Pirthivi, 
Sanjogata. 

PIRUNDEI KODI, Tam. Vitis quadran- 
gularis, Wall, 

PIRZUD, Pers. Galbanum, Enu., Fr., 
Lat. 

PIRUZ of Istakhri, is the Kannazbur of Ibn 
Haukal, and the Firabuz of Edrisi. Accord- 
ing to Istakhri, Piruz was 4 days journey 
from Debal, and 2 days from Mchabari, which 
was itself on the vrestern bank of the Indus, at 
2 days journey from Debal. — CunningluvnCs 
Ancient Geog, of India, •p, 286. 

PIS, Hind. Chainaerops ritchiana. 

PISACHA, Sans. An evil spirit, a devil, a 
ghost, one haunting burning or burying places. 
The Pisacha is mentioned several times by^ 
Manu (i, 87, 43 ; v. 50 ; xii, 44.) He is classed 
with Rakshasa and Yaksha, who are described 
as eating flesh-meat and unclean food. ^ Piaa- 
cha, is the Sanscrit word for Peygal. — Wit- 
lianis^ Storg^of Nala, p. 177. See Pci, Peisacha. 

PISANG, Malay. Musa paradisiaca, the 
plantain. 

PISAR PISHKAN, Hind. Astragalus mul- 
ticeps. 

PISCES, Lat. Fishes. ■ 

PISCIDI A, see Daubentonia. 

PISELLl, It. Pease. 

PISHANNA, Tel. Maba buxifolia, Psrs. 

PISHING, or Pisheen, a valley to the west 
of Baluchistan, separated from the valley of 
Kanhee by a range of mountains. It is to the 
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of Sewlstan .— The British world 
in Bast^ Vol. ii, p. 18. See Kelat. 

PISHON of Genesis, supposed to be the 
liver Indus. ^ 

PISHOB, Hind. Fothergillia involucrata, 
Falconer^ also Parrotia jacquemontiana. See 
Paser, Paseri. 

PISIDIUM, a genus of molluscs. 

PISINI, Tam. Gum arable, any gum. 

PISONIA, a genus of plants of the marvel 
of Peru tribe, of the order Nyctaginaceae. 

PISONIA GRANDIS, Riddell. 

Bag achura, Duk. 

'A straggling shrub, armed with strong axil- 
firy recurved thorns ; flowers small, in axillary 
terminal panicles. Forms an excellent hedge. 

PISONIA INERMIS. 

Kongi-putri, Dux, 

■ Without thorns. 

PISONIA MORINDIFOLIA. 

IfCttuco tree. | Liitchee-kottay-ellay, Tam. 

f The leaves of this pretty tree are used in 
various ways ; sometimes by Europeans ; tlipy 
make tolerable greens cooked with cocoanut, 
chillies, &c., &c., to be found only in gardens, 
leaves of a light green colour, turning nearly 
white during the hot months. — Jaffreif. 

PISONIA YILLOSA, Poir. 

Pisonia aculeata, Linn ? Boxb.f W. Ic, 
Bag-adlura. Bkno. I Kouki ; Kanki piitrayTsL. 

£mbudi chettu. Tai.. | 

A plant of Bengal and the peninsula of 
India seen growing everywhere. Prickly Pi- 
sonia, makes impenetrable hedges. Konki 
in Telugu means a hook, and has reference 
to the thorns which are aculeate backwards 
and very pretensile. 

PISSANG UTAN, I^Ialay. The wild plan- 
tain Musa, texiilis. 

PISTA, Hind. 

/ Plata, Pkrs. I Post biruni pista, Fkus. 

Fistacia vera. Pistachio nut. 

- PISTA KANG, Hind. Pistachio green 
colour. 

PISTACH, puz., Hind. Pistachio nuts. 

PISTACHES, Fk. Pistachio nuts., 

PISTACCIII, It. Pistachio nuts. 

PISTACHIO NUTS, or Pistachia nuts.. 

Fiaiasj ies, Dut. Pistacchi, Fastucchi, It, 

PiStacIies, Fk. Fistaciie, Lat. 

PbltiliSchon, Gkr. Alfocigos, ^ Sp. 

ouz.>hind. . 

. Ati oily small seed, the produce of Pistacia 
vefa, which grows abundantly in Arabia, Per- 
Turkestan, Syria and Sicily. The seeds 
nire oblong and pointed, about the size of a 
ttbert, inclosing a kernel of a pale greeirish- 
; 4 kdcmr, covered with a yello>vish or reddish skin. 

; ^ey have a pleasant, sweetish, unctuous taste, 
j and are chiefly served up at the dessert. Pista'- 
ebio nuts are imported into Bombay from the 
Paisian gulf. They are also imported into N. 
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W. Indi#, Uirafigh tM Skaan paai. ThA 

eaten with relish by natives.~i^ic2jbi«r. 

PISTACIA, a genus of plants belong to 
the natural order Anacardiaoeso. Seeds^li. 
tary, each without albumen, species are' 
P. atlantica, Deef. — P 
P. cambulica. Stocks., Sind. 

P. integerrima,//. /. et T., N. W. Himalaya, 

P. lentiscus, X., S. Europe, N. Africa. 

P. terebintlius, Z., S. Europe, N. Africa. Voiai 
PISTACIA ATLANTICA, Desf. ^ 
Tiigbo, Pushtu. 

This yields the Roomi mastiqi, or Koondar 
roomi, of the bazars of the Punjab, whicli is 
imported via Peshawur, and is used in asthma 
also mixed in ointments. 

PISTACIA CABULICA, Stocks. 

Khinjak, Pushtu. 

A tree of Sind, yields a resin similar to 
mastic. 

PISTACIA INTEGERRIMA, If. d* T. 

Rhus integerrima, 7Fh//. 


Kakroin, Bkas. 

Kakra, Kakrei, Tan- 
hari, Chexab. 

Zobra wood tree, ♦ Kxo. 
Khakkar, kangar, J HET.u»t. 
Drok, Goorgoo, Kaohax. 


Kakra-Singhi, Rati. 

ICakaaiigche, Sutlbj. 

Kakla, ,, 

Khrngar „ 

Sarawan, Trans-Indus. 
Shne, Masna, „ 


Kakkeran, Toongoo, Have. , 

/rhis ornamental tree grows in many places 
in the Panjab Himalaya from 1,500 to 5,500 
feet, also in Hazara and Afghanistan. Its 
zebra coloured wcx)d is in great demand 
amongst Europeans for chairs and cabinets : it 
is also made into oil mills. The leaves and 
young .shoots are browsed. The excrescence is 
given in coughs and the fruit in indigestion. 
The kakra-singhi is a large hollow, horn-likc 
curved gall, with a tawny brown rough exterior. 
It is considered hot, dry and astringent, and is 
u.sed by natives in coughs and asthma, fever, 
piles and dysentery. It is also said to allay 
vomiting, thirst, and difficulty of breathing.— 
Dr. Cletjlvorn ; Dr. Stewart ; Mr. PowelVs Hand- 
book, Vol. i, p 338. 

PISTACIA LENTISCUS, TAnn. 

Mastika, Ar. I Tloorai mastiki, Hn^n- 

Uliik-b:igh-danu^ „ | Koondoor roomi, » 

Kinnah, „? I Kinnab, P*B*- 

Masticli tree, Enu. | Kinnoli, » 

A native of the south of Europe and of 
north of Africa and of Asia Minor, introduced 
into the Calcutta Garden in 1800. The bud, 
bark, leaves, and fruit have all been used in 
medicine, but have been laid aside in modern 
times. The bush is found on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The leaves are evergreen, fruits 
very small, pea-shaped, reddish when ripe. 

The resin. 


Roo.mi mastik. 
Bakes, 

Gum mastic. 
Mastic resin, 
Turkish oiibanum. 


Arab. I Manna of Lebanon, 

„ I Koondur roomi, f 

Eno. Ulmastiga, 

Kinnoli, Tin<** 
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The sweet fragrant stimulant resin, called 
mastich, is obtained from the trunk by incisions 
made in the' month of August. It is used 
to strengthen and preserve the teeth and in 
diarrhoea. It occurs in oval tears of variable 
size, smooth, diaphanous, brittle, breaking with 
plane, brilliant, glassy, and pale yellow surface, 
and owing to its brittleness being usually 
covered with itp own dust. Its odour is agree- 
able ; flavour weakly balsamic ; it softens in 
the mouth, and becomes ductile like white 
wax. It melts at a moderate heat, and then 
exhales a sweet odour. Mastic is quite in- 
soluble in water, it yields to alcohol 80 per 
100 of soluble matter, leaving a substance re- 
sembling caoutchouc, which is slowly dissolved 
by ether. This resin gives its name to the pro- 
cess of mastication, being universally chewed in 
the East ; it is much used by dentists for filling up 
carious teeth ; it is burned as incense ; and in 
some parts of Greece it is added to bread in 
small quantities to give it an agreeable flavour. 
Mastic is extensively employed as a transparent 
varnish, dissolved in turpentine or alcohol, with 
other resinous bodies. A speejes of mastic called 
turn is obtained in Africa IVoni the Pista(!ia 
atalantica. The true rosin is sold in all the 
bazaars for about three rupees the seer. It is 
used by hakims in diseases of the stomach or 
liver ; also as a masticatory. 1 1 comes from 
Cabul, but the best is said to come Iroin Tur- 
key and the Levant, hence called “ mini.” — 
Roxhnrgh ; O'SJiaftghnessi/, j>. 278 ; PowelVs 
Jlawi-hook, Vol, i, p, 338. 

PI8TACIA TERKHINT1IU8. 

Terebinthua vulgaris. 

Katingo roomi, Ahaji. I Ziingbari, Fkrs. 

iiutum, „ I Sukhur, „ (Roylo.) 

A native of Barbary, Greece, and the south 
of France. A resinous juice of much value is 
afforded by this tree . — (ySJiaughnessffy p. 276. 

PISTACIA VERA, Linn, Pistachio tree, 
^'istak, Hind. | Tista, Hind. 

^ A plant of Persia, Syria, N. Turkistan, S. of 
Europe and Koh-i-kush, Bokhara, Cabul, mid- 
Asia. It yields the pista or pistachio nut, and 
the gall known as Gool-i-pista, Baz-ghan j or 
Pozaganj used as an astringent or dye for silk. 

Qalls, 

flul-i-pista I Pista-ka-pliul. 

The galls are imported into Bombay from 
fhe Persian Gulf, and are used in medicine by 
^he natives of India. By the hindoo physicians 
fruit is considered a warm and inoi-st remedy, 
die kernel contains much oil and a<rt.sa^i a demul- 
^‘ent and restorative. It is principally used in 
special diseases. The bark is employed as a 
kmic in indigestion. The galls act as astringents 
are used in diarrhoea. According to Mr. 
j^phinstone it grows wild in the Hindu-Kush. 
almond and the pericarp are imported 


into India from Cabul, with a kind of gfall 
termed Gool-i-pista and a resin called Aldok- 
ul-imbat. — G^Shawfhnessg^ p. 276 ; HoyWB IlL 
Him. Bot.^ p. 178; Faulkner \ Birdw6&d^i ' 
PoiuelVa liand’^hook, Vol, i, pp. 337, 838i 
See Gulpista. 

PlSTACl^d^, Lat. Pistachio nuts. 
PISFASCHEN, Ger. Pistachio nuts. 
PISTASJES, Dut. Pistachio nuts. 
PISTAN-SITG, Peks. Cordia latifolia, Roxb. 
PISTIA STRATIOTIS, Linn., Roxb., Eh. 

linter ghunga, Duk. Agasa-tamaro, Tam. 

Toka pana, Hind. Aniara taniara, Tbl. 

Taka pana, „ Aknsa. taraara, „ 

Koclda pail, Maleal. Nini biidlki, „ 

An aquatic, stcmiless, plant, growing in all 
tanks and ditches.' Its jiiicc is given medi- 
cinally. It is sail I to occasion dysentery to 
those w'ho drink tlie water. The natives of 
several districts of Southern India wer^ in the 
habit of using the fresh living plants of the 
Pistia stratiotes or Agasi-tamaray for attracting 
and stupifying bugs, but large quantities of this, 
plant wei*c collected and tried in several hospi- 
tals and public institutions and found useless. 
PISIJ, 111 XT). Elea. 

PISLJM ARVENSE, Wujht, 

Keia, Hkno. Mattar rewari, HlXU. 

Ki.sil1ali, Kgvpt. Kula mattar Kaohan. 

Field poa, Kno. Karani, Kasum. 

Mattar, Hixi>. Kulaw^an, Simta. 

Cultivated throughout India, sown after the 
rains in drills, and varies in price accord- 
ing to the quality ; when green, they are toler- 
able as a vegetable, but are best in .soup. Pro- 
curable in December and January . — RiddelL 
PISUM SATIVUM, Limi. 

var, a niacrocarpum, Ser., Sugar pea. 
rar.^ quadrutuin. A, ( -hota-nuitur. Grey i)ea. 
var. Y Rgr<‘;de, T^atna pea, comnion i^ld'{>ea. 


Khandoo ; Son, 

Bdas Watana, 

Mahr. 

Burra-mutur, 

Beno. Kachang, 

Malay. 

Clommon pew. 

Kno. Harenso, 

Sans. 

Poa, 

„ Kata-goru-dya, 

SlNGIC. 

Patana, 

Gcz. Volla putani. 

Tam. 

Miitur, 

Hind. Pattaiii, 

>» 

Batanab, 

„ Palanlii, 

Tel. 

Batani, 

„ 1 tioondoo sanigheloo. 

Sbanma ; .\handil, Badak. | 



T'his is the common pea of our fields and 
gardens. Cultivated throughout the plains of 
India, but grows in the N . \V. Himalaya up to 
14,000. At the latter height it does not ripen 
its seed. It is Ibimd in the Sutlej valley between 
Rainpur and Sungnam at an elevation of 8,00G 
to 11,000 feet. Cultivated in Kunawar and 
Spiti. 100 parts of tlie pea from Benares, 
yielded : 

Moisture . . ... 12’ 70 12‘60 

Nitrogenous matter . . . . 25*20 21*80 

Starchy matter . . 58*38 62*19; 

Fatty or oily matter . . 1*10 1’19 . 

Mineral constituents (ash) . . 2*53 2^29 

^Ainslie^ p. 244 ; Eng. Ct/c. ; Cleghorn^s Burp- 
jah Report, p. 66. 
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PlSURI, Pisora, Pisai, Hind., Makb. 
ivlioina indica, Jerd, • I 

PIT, Hind. Bile. ^ 

PITA, Tam. Aloe or Agave fibre. 

€antala, Bannkeora, Uiin>. | Pethakalabuntha, Tam. 

The species of Agave, commonly called aloe 
plants, arc natives of America, which have be- 
come so naturalised in many parts as to appear 
to be indigenous in Africa, parts of India, and 
in the south of Spain. The Agave plants, to 
which, the name of American aloe is so fre- 
quently applied, resemble the true aloe in 
their sword-shaped leaves with parallel veins, 
which, however, grow to a gigantic size — that 
ii, from eight to ten Icet in length — in a clus- 
ter trom the root, with their margins usually 
armed with short thorns, and tlnur points with 
a hard and sliarp thorn, which makes them 
useful hedge plants, the leaves abound in fibres 
of great length of considerable strength, also 
tough and durable. The Mexicans made their 
paper of the fibres of agave leaves laid in layers. 
The expressed juice of the leaves evaporated, 
is stated by Long, in his ‘ History of Jamaica," 
to be also useful as a substitute for soap. — 
RoyU^ Illustratioiifi of Ilimalcufan JSotnmj^ />. 
375 ; Humboldt^ in *1m Political HUionj of 
Ntw Spain^ (book iv, c. 9,) quoted in Einfle Fib. 
Plants^ />. 4 . 

PITA CH AND ANAM, Tkl. Santalum ? 

In the original, this word is accompanied by 
the following note ‘yellow sandal’ produced in 
the mountains of Malabar, if., 

PITAK, see Indus. 

PITAL, Hind. Brass. 

PITALEE - J AM Al - POOLISI IlM, Bkno. 
Lablab cultratus. 

' PITALI, Tam. Brass colour. 

PITAMBAR, Hint). A yellow amber co- 
loured cloth, or soft silk dhotee, ten yards long, 

. forming both a skirt and a body covering or 
worn by men as a dhoteo. Its name is said to 
be from Pit, bile and ambar, amber. 'Hie 
^silk sarees and ‘ pitambars’ or men’s silk waist- 
•^cloths, are worn by hiudoos at entertainments 
and festivals, as also in religious worship. Sarccs 
are nearly universal ior liindoo women’s wear, 
and sousscc, made into petticoats and trousers, 

' is as universal for mahoinedan women and incn 
also, and it has this advantage over sarce.s, 
that the colours and patterns ditfer very little 
anywhere within- the confines of India : where- 
as sarees, dhotccs and loongees must be made 
to suit particular localities,, and the patterns of 
one locality would inevitably be rejected in 
another. 

PI-TANDALA KOTTI, Malbal. Crotalaria 
verrucosa, Linn. 

PITAR. Father, is derived from a root Pa, 
which means, not to beget, but to protect, to 
support, to nourish. The father as genitor, 
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was called in Sanscrit ganit^^ but as protector 
and supporter of his oflSipring he was called 
pitar ; hence, in the Veda, these two names are 
used together, in order to express the full idea 
of father. Thus the poet says : — 

Dyaus mo petA ganitl, 

Jovis mei pater genitor, 

Zeuf ifAoif varripye verrip. 

In siniilar manner, matar, mother, -is joined 
with gaiiitu, genitrix, which shows that the 
word matar must soon have lost its etymologi- 
cal meaning, and have become an expression 
of respect and endearment. For, among the 
early Arians, matar had the sense of maker, 
from ina, to fashion. In the Non-Aryan na- 
tions of Europe and Asia, the terms are. 


lAfnguitge. 


Father. . 

Mother. 

Turkish 


...Baba 


Gourginn 




Manl-shn 


...Ama 


Javanese 


...Baba 

Ibu. 

Malay 


...Baba 

Ibu. 

Svanii (Tibet) 


...Idiada... 

Ma. 

Tibetan 


...Phil 


Serpa (IVopaul) 


...Aba 


Murnii ( „ ) 


...Apa 


PakliTa( „ ) 


...Bahai.... 


LofK'ha (Sikkim) 


...Abo 


Bhutan i 


...Appa.... 


Dhimal (N. K. Bengal). 


...Aha 


Kocirli ( „ ). 


...Bap 

Ma. 

Garo ( „ ). 


...Aba 


Barman (Ihirmah ) 


...Ahpa 


Mru ( „ ) 


...Pa 


Sak 


...Aba 


Talain (Siam) 

.. 

...Ma 

..Ya. 

Ho (Central India) 


...A])pu.. 

,.Enga. 

Santhali ( „ ) 


...Babii 


Uraon ( ) 


...Babe 

Ayyo. 

Gayoti ( „ ) 


...Baba 

Dai. 

Khond 


...Abba... 

Ayya. 

Tuluva (Soutliom India). . 



Badaga ( „ 

). 

...Appa... 


Triila ( „ 

)• 

...Amma... 


Singhalese 



Chinese 


...Fu 

Mu. 

Tamul 


...I'ppa.... 


Telngn 


..Tandri 

ThuUee- 

— Lubbock^s Orifjfin 

of Civile p. 

284. 


PITU-MUITlj, S\N3., from pitree, father, 
and mahot, great. 

PITAR SALERI, Hind. Petroselinum sa- 
tivum. Parslev. 

PITA VRIKSHAMU, or V. ambalachettu, 
Tel. Spondias mangifera, Pers. 

PITA VULA, Tam. Feronia elephanturn,, 
Cor. 

PITCH. 

It. 
Bus. 


Pece, 

Smola-gust aja« 
Pez, 


Sung-shn-kaii, Chin. 

Brai; Poix, Fr. 

Pocli, Gkr. I 

Pitch, Guz., Hind. 1 

Pitch is the residuum of tar, inspissated by 
heat or boiled down to dryness. 'In China, 
black dammar and impure elemi are used as 
substitutes for pitch. In British India the black 
dammar is used similarly. — McCulloch. 
PITGHA, Tel. Cucurbita citrullus. 
PITCHA GHADI, Sinqh. Cucurbita cit- 
rulluB, Linn. 
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PITOHA PUSJHUM YENNAI, Tax. Me- 
lon seed oil. 

PITCH A SHAKARA KOMATI, also Pitcha 
kaiy also Pitchi pallam, Tam. Cucurbita cit- 
rullus, lAnn. 

PITCH BLENDE, a ponderous metalliferous 
ore, of a blackish colour, much valued by 
porcelain painters, found in. Saxony, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary and Cornwall. — Waterstoii\ 
FauVcner. 

PITCHER PLANTS, of the Pitcher plant 
tribe, are of the natural onlcr Nopaiithacea‘. Of 
these there arc several species in Ceylon, tlio 
Khassya, the Malay peninsula, Simiatra, Java 
and Borneo, l^itcher plants arocpiitc foinmoii 
near Mount Ophir in Malacca. The i)itchov.s of 
those in Malacca, contain about lialf a pint, 
beautifully cilirxted willi large cilise, the broad 
pitcher — for this, like tlni Ralflcsiana, pro(.lu<‘cs 
two kinds — is generally crimson; the long 
pitcher differs from the otlicr in its trnnn>ct 
shape and green colour, wliicli is s])ottO{l with 
crimson. The leaves, arc moderately large and 
broad — at least those of them which produce 
the broad pitcher, and which are found near . 
the base of the plant — aiv. dar.. green above, ! 
and of a lino peach-coloured red beneath. The j 
Nepenthes ampnllacea produces green or spotted 
short and broad pitchers, it is also a <dind)ing 
plant, and found in thick jungles. I'be 
old stems, falling from tlic trees, become 
covered in a short time with l(;avcs and ve- 
getable matter, which form a coating of earth 
about them ; they then throw out shoots 
which become in time mnv plants ; but ajipa- 
rently the first atlenip!s to form the leal* arc 
futile, and become only pitchers, which, as the 
petioles arc closely imbricated, form a dense 
mass, and frccpiontly cover the ground as wdtli 
a carpet of these curious formations. As it 
continues groxving and endeavouring tt) become 
a plant, the lamina) of the leaves gradually 
appear, small at first, but every new one in- 
creasing in size, until finally the blades of the 
leaves are perfect, and the pitchers, which, as. 
the leaves developed themselves, have hecome | 
gradually smaller on each new leaf, finally dis- ' 
appear altogether when the plant cliliibs into 
the trees. This formation of tlie pitcher may 
afford an instructive lesson to the naturalist, as, 
though not to the same extent, the principle is 
perceptible in all of this curious tribe, the 
1 of seedlings and weak plants always pro- 
ducing the largest pitchers. The best known to 
Europeans is Nepenthes distil latoria, Ait,, of 
the Khassya mountains, it is the N. phyllam- 
pora and N. indica, Lam. None of tlie plants 
of Borneo so much attract curiosity as the 
various and beautiful pitcher-plants, eight 
different species of which were discovered 
in the western part of the island. Theypiteh- 
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KTHECUS. 

ers, which in some instances Would con- 
tain upwards of a pint of water, hai^ fi^tn 
the mid-rib of the leaf of which they are It for- 
mation ; they precisely resemble pLtcher^j being 
furnished also with a lid. The Nepenllies 
Ratllesiania produces its pitchers singly ; tli^ 
are large and generally crimsim : it grows OX /. 
rocky islands in tlic neigh hourluxxd of Sinjpt- ; 
pore, and it is easily distinguished from its 
near ally the native of Borneo and Mount 
Ophir by its inferior size, shortness of the co- 
lumn which supports the lid, the xvhite ajid 
powdered appearance of its stems, and its ‘ 
bushy habit, never exceeding four or five feet 
in height, while the largest Bornean one, 
wdiich was calletl Nepenthes rhx)keriana, in* 
honour of Sir VV. J. .Hooker, the able director 
ol‘ the BotaTiie Gardens at Kew; is found grow- 
ing in deep and shaded jungles, climbing to 
tlie. toj)s of the trees. Hie pitelier is nine 
j iuclies in hMigtli, having a large lid standing on 
a column, which is a continiialioii of the beau- 
tiful edge of the pitcher: that part which is 
broadest and turned towards the mid-rib of the 
leaf from >vhicli it depends, is furnished with 
I two broad xvings. — IVallace^ y’ol, i, pp. 31-2; 
j Low\^ t^arnival'^ p, (»S. 

riTCHl PALLU.M, Tam. Cucurbita citrul- 
lus. 

PITCHING COAL or Caking coal, sec Coal. 

PITH, the Sola or Shola of Hindustan, is 
obtained from the yKscJiynomene aspora. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the I'richino- 
poly Loctal Com mi; tee oxliibited a large collec- 
tion of figures and arehitcetnral models, carved 
in the ])ith of the Typlia. The attitudes of the; 
figures were still' hut tlu’ clraf>eries cliaracteria- 
tic. Also htli work made from the rushes 
cijied NulUe” in 'ranjoro. 

PITH A, Pan JAB. lleuincasa ccrifera — 

H\ y A 

pmiA-KALABAXDA, Tam. Agave vivi- 
para, Linn. 

PITIIECOLOBIUM Sl.'BCOiaACECJ!l^ 

Tliiv. » 

Mromini m:ini, Sinu. 

A large tree 30 to 40 feet high, growing, not 
uncommon, at an elevatimi of 4,000 to 6,001^ 
feet in the central piovincc ol' Ceylon : wood 
unknown. — Thw. Kn, PL ZeyL^ pt. ii. 

PITHECUS, the Orang-utang. The follow- 
ing species are known. 

Piihecus bnxikci, Bl. P. Wurmhil et P. 
Abclii, Owen (though neither the species 
described by Van Wiirmh, nor that by Dr. 
Abel, the Mias, Rambi, Malay, Brooke. Aj . 
native of Borneo. 

Pithocus eurtiis, JMyth,^ a species of Orang- 
utan. The Mias Chapin oi' the Dyaks. 

Pithecus curtus, Blyth. Mias Chapin, Ma- 
lay. A Boriieon species of Orang-utan. 






;Pithecii8 morio, Mias Kassan, Malay. A 
> Bol^neon species of Orang-utan, 
fv Pithecus morio, Owen. Mias Kassar, Ma- 
lay, Brooke, from Borneo. 

Pithecus Owenii, Bl.y small Orang with 
short fore-arms. Adolescent female Hab. un- 
known. 

Pithecus satyrus, Z., apud Brooke, S. 
Muller, and others; BZy^/t.MiasPappan, Malay, 
Brooke, from Borneo. A species of Orang- 
utan, in Borneo. 

Pithecus syndactylus, sec Hylobatea agilis. 
— Ben. /Is, 8oc, Jonrn,, No. 4 , p. 383. 

PITHEX OINOPS, llodg., IJors. Syn. of 
Inuus rhesus, Jerdon. 

, PITI, Hind., pulse ground up into a fine 
paste with water. 

PITI and Hungrang are two valleys. That 
of the Piti river is entered from Xunawar by 
the Hungrang pass, elevated 14,800 feet: the 
Parang pass is 18,500 and leads over the range 
dividing the Parang from the Piti rivers. Tlic 
district of Piti, which was formerly almost in- 
dependent, but paid tribute to, or exchanged 
presents with, all the Tibetan countries in its 
neighbourhood, namely, with Garu, Ladak, and 
Lahul, as well as with Kunawar, followed, in 
184B, the fortunes of Lahul in being transferred 
to British rule. It is a very thinly populated 
valley, the villages being small and distant, and 
: the arable tracts of no groat extent. The 
mountains on its southern border, liy wliich it 
is separated from Kunawar, arc so very elevated 
that they entirely intercept all access of humi- 
dity from the districts to the northward of them, 
and render the climate entirely rainless. The 
houses are in conse(pienccvery generally builtof 
, unburht bricks, made of the tiiudascustriiic clay 
so common in the valleys, and their Hat roots are 
' thickly covered with a layer of tlie same mate- 
rial. The gradual transit iem, in ascending the 
Sutlej, from hinduisin to l)uddhism, is very re- 
markable, and not the less so because it is accom- 
panied by an equally marked change in the 
physical aspect of the inhabitants, tlie hindoos 
of the lower Sutlej appearing to jiass by insensi- 
ble gradations as we advance from village to 
village, till at last w'e arrive at a pure Tartar 
population. The people of Upper Piti have 
quite the Tartar physiognomy, the small stature 
and stout build of the inhabitants of Ladak, to 
whom also they clasely approximate in dress. 
To what extent mere climatic influences may 
cause these differences, and how far they de- 
pend on an intermixture of races, it is difficult 
to decide. It is impossible, however, to 
avoid being struck by the coincidence between 
these physical aud moral changes in the human 
race, and the gradual alteration in the forms 
of the vegetable world, which are observable as 
^ ; we advance from a wet to a dry climate. — Dr. 
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Thomson's Traveh in Western Himedaya and 
Tibet, p. 109 ; H. f. et. T., 223 . 

PITMALTI, Hind. Jasminum revolutum. 
PITNI, or Fitni Hind., of Kaghan, Zizyphus 
vulgaris, common jujube. 

PITOLO, Uria. ? A tree in Ganjam and 
Gurnsur, extreme height 30 feet, circumference 
2 feet, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 6 -feet. Abounds, 
but is only burnt for firewood . — Captain Mao- 
donald. 

PITOLI, Beno., Hind. Trewia nudiflora. 

PIT PAPRA, Hind. Fumaria parviflora, 
IV. c5* A., also the flat seeds of the Butea 
frondosa, or dhak. 

PITRA, Hind. Acetate of copper 

PrrilA PiVKSH, from Pitra, paternal an- 
cestors, the Patrii of the Romans, is a hindoo 
festival about the end of September, on the last 
day of Bhadra pad (ir first day of Ashwin, on 
which offerings of fire and water are made to 
the manes of deceased ancestors. 

PITRAS, Hind. Curcuma longa. 

PITREE-MEDHU, Sans., from pitree, fore- 
fathers, and medhu, fiesh. The early fathers, 
the progenitors of the human race, their manes, 
the dii patrii of tlie Romans. 

pn'RT, fathers of the Stars. 

l^rrRI, in Brahmanism, the soul of a deceas- 
ed ancestor. The Pitri are the names of an- 
cestors to whom Sraddha are performed. They 
are the Fevalia of the Romans. — Wilson. 

PITRT. 'Phe Aryan divinity of food. 

PlTRl-TSWARA tlie worship of the ances- 
torial manes, the Pitri-iswara, or father-gods of 
the Rajputs, continues for fifteen days. The 
rana of Me war goes to the cemetery at Ara, and 
performs at the ccnota|)h of each of his fore- 
fathers the rites enjoined, consisting of ablu- 
tions, prayers, and the hanging of garlands ol 
fiowers and leaves sacred to the dead, on their 
monuments. Every chieftain does the same 
amongst the altars of the “ great ancients” 
(hurra boora) ; or, if absent from their estates, 
they accompany their sovereign to Ara. Sec 
Dharrua-rajah. 

PIT-SAL, Hind. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

PIT-SIJOLA, Hind. Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium, lloa^h. 

PITSJEGAM-MULLA, Malbal. Jasminum 
grandifloriim. 

prrSO, Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

PITTA, Tiol. Bird. 

PPPTA, a genus of birds, see Birds. 

PITT Mr. Thomas, a Governor of Madras, 
in 1702. 

PITTA CONCINNA, a ground thrush of 
Lombok. It has puffy plumage and lovely 
colours, is timid and wary. 

PITTA and Kaloochia, Uria. Pitta, a tree of 
I Ganjam and Gurnsur, extreme height 36 feet, 
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circumference 3 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of tlie first branch, 15 feet. 
Pitta used ibr posts, ploughshares and firewood 
as the kaloochia, but is a larger tree and very 
plentiful. — Captain Macdonald, 

PITT AL AT A, Sans. Verdigris. 

PlTTAPOOR, a large zemindary in Rajah- 
xnundry. 

PITT or Regent diamond. See Diamond. 

prrr strait, called Sagewyn by the 
Dutch, is bounded on the north by Battanta 
Island, and on the south by the north coast of 
Sallawatty and the group of small islands 
Btretching from thence to the adjacent coast of 
New Guinea. Its length is about 39 or 42 
miles, and its greatest breadth is about 7 or 8 
miles. 

PITT STRAITS and Danipier Straits are 
separated from each otlier by Battanta island. 

PITTAM, Tam. Bile. 

PITTA MARRI or Konda marri, Tel. Ficus 
tomentosa, li, iii, 550 — W, Ic, 047. 

PITTA PISINIKA or Ba[)aiia burri, Tel. 
EhretiOi buxifolia, Ji. 

PITTA VULA MARAM, Tam. Fcronia 
clephantum, ^ A,, Ro,vb. 

PriTI, Tel. Birds. 

PITTOSPORACE.E, Lindl. of 3 genera, 5 
species, viz., 3 Pittospormn ; 1 Billardiera ; 1 
Sollya. 

PITTOSPORIJM CFYLANICUM, Wyjht.y 
lilitst., i, J 73. 

P. iloribiinduin, W, et A, Prod, i, 1 ri4. 

Celastrus verticillatus, Uoxb, FI, Ivd, i, 391. ^ 

Senacia napaulensis, DC, Prod, i, 347. c, p, 476. 

Katteya-fjjiss, Sjmoh. 

A moderate sized tree of tlie Oova district of 
Ceylon growing at an elevation of 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. — Thw, Ennm. pl, Zeijl. Vol. \^p. 08. 

PITTA L, a cultivating race in Rajputana, 
who are supposed to be Kurnii under another 
name, Camphelly p, 93. 

PITULKE, Bexo. Trewia nudiflora. 

PITULEE-JAMAI-PU Ll-SHIM, Bbno. 
Lablab cultratum. L. gladiatum. 

PITZ, Kashmir. Typha aiigustifolia, Linn. 

PIU, or Pihu, or Pisu, Hind. A flea. 

PIUMAR, Hind. Plectranthus rugosus. 

PIUME, It. Feathers. 

PIUN, Hind. Aconitum napellus. 

PIYA-BANSH, Beno. Dendrocalamus tulda 
(larger variety.) 

PlYA-DASl, a name of Asoka. See In- 
scriptions. 

PIYAL, Beno, Buchanania latifolia. 

PIYAL, Anglo-Tam. For pandal, a veran- 
dah ; the piyabschools are open air schools, held 
in some person’s verandah. 

PIY!AlL-SHAL, Beno. Terminalia tomentosa. 

PlYALEE, Beno. Buchanania latifolia. 

PlYAZ, Hind. Allium cepa, the onion. 
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PLAOtoSTOMATA. 

PIYAZI RANG, Hind^ Very pale pink or 
flesh coloured. 

PI-YUEN, Chin. Spelter. 

PIX ABIETINA, see Turpentine. \ 

PIX ARID A, see Frankincense. 

PIX LIQUIDA, Lat. Tar. i 

PIZARRA, Sr. Slate. 

PIZZT, It, Lace. 

PIZIIDER in the northern mountains, near 
Sakinah on the frontier of Persia, the original 
seat of the Kurd clan called Babbch, Bebbeh 
or Baban. 

PLA, Hind. Butea frondosa. 

PLACUNA, a genus of sludls. Placuna pla- 
centa, the window slicll, is found in great 
abundance in the Taniblegam lagtxm near Trin- 
comallee, and their collection is rented out, 18 
millions been collected annually. The shells ^ 
are exported to India and China as a substitute 
for window glass, and small pearls are found in 
them. They do not occur on the coast of the 
peninsula of India, hut are found fossil, in 
the tertiary strata of the eastern coast line. 

PL ACU NANO Ml A, a genus of shells. 
PLAGIOSI'OMA'FA an order of fishes of the 
sub-class Chondroptcrygii which may be thus 
shown : 

SUB-CLASS IV. CHOXDROPTERYGIL 
Order L— -TTolocephala. 

Fam. 1. ChimreridaB. 

Cliiuimra monstrosa, X., Europe, Cape, Japan. 

Call orliyn elms iintarcticiis, Xacep., S. Pacific, 
Cape. 

Order 1 1 - PI iigi ostonia ta. 

First sub-order, Selachoidei. 

Fam, J . CareliariidoB. 

Group 4. -Carebariina. 

(yarcliarias, Cuv. 

a. Scoliodon, 

laticaudus, and. //., E. Indies, China, Japan, 
acutus, Rupp.y Indian Ocean to Japan. 

'dumerilii, Blkr.y Aniboyna. 
walheelhinii, Blkr.y Archipelago, Jaimu. 

IJoroaus, Poey. 

0. PhyBodmi, IJ* 

inulleri, M, and IL, Bengal. 

y, Aprionodon, 
brevipinna> M. ami II, Java, 
acutiden.'], Rupp,y Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

5. Jfypojrrton, 

macloti, M, and IL, Indian Ocean, N. Guinea, 
heiiiiodon, M, and If., Indian Seas, 
playfairii, Gthr,, Zanzibar. 

€. Prionodmi, 
glaucus, X., Pondicherry 
munsing, JUkr,, Madura, 
sorrab, M, aiid II,, Indian Seas, 
dussumieri, M, and IL, E. 1. Archipelago, 
gangeticus, M, and II,, Ganges, Japan, Fiji, 
leucas, M.andlL 
amblyrh37ichus, Btkr,, Java, 
fasciatus, BUtr,, Java, 
brachyurus, Gthr,, N. Zealand, Australia. 
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melattopterus, Q, and (7., ludian Oeeim, B. I 
Arch^lago. 
bleekeri, Indian Ocean, 

albomarginatufi, Itupp.^ Red Sea. 
inenisorrah, M, amil,, Indian Seas, 
bomeensis, BUcr.^ Borneo, 
amboinensis, M. and /£, Aniboyna. 

Af. and H, 

limbatus, M, and H,, Atlantic, Indian Ocean. 
pleuroteenia, Blkr.y E. I. Arcliix>elago. 
temminckii, M, and ILy India, 
zambezensis, Ptrs, f 

HenttgaleuB microstoma, Bffcr.y Java, Amboyna. 

macrostoma, Blkr.y Java. 

Loxodon hiecrorhiiius, M. and 7/., Indian Ocean. 
Oaleocerdo rayneri, McDonald and Barron.^ Indian 
and Australian Seas. 

ti^inus, Af . and ILy Jndian Seas, Atlantic. 
Okletis canis, Boiuiss.y English, Iiidiun, and (^ape 


. Japonicus, M, ami ILy Japan. 

Ormip --Zygoenina. 
jSygBsna blochii, Cuv,y E. I. Archipelago. 

'' malleus, Iiifi8o,y Mediterranean, Atlantic, China, 
Japan, Indian Ocean, Archijiolago. 
tudes, Cuv.y E. & W. Indies. Archipelago, 
tiburo, L,y W. Indies, Atlantic, China, 
mokarron, Rupp.y Red Sea. 


Group C, -~ M ustelina. 

TriflBnodon obesus, Rupp.y Rod Sea, Indian Ocean, 
N. Hebrides. 

Triacis scylliuni, M. and //., Japan. 

Mustelus 1 lev is, Riaso.y Cape, 
manazo, BlJcr.y Japan, (/oylon. 
antarcticus, Gthr., S. Pacific. 

Fam. 2. ]jamuldu 3 . 


Group .4.-“Iiainnina, 

Lamna cornuluca, Om,y Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Japan. 

glauca, Af. and IT., Cape, Japan. 

Carcharodoii rondoletii, Af. and IT. 

Odontasxus americanus, Mitch.y Atlantic. S. Pacific, 
Fam. 3. Rhinodonti<l{o. 

^ Bhinodon typicus, Sniith.y Cape, Seychelles. 

Fam. 4. Notidanidfe. 

‘ Notidanus indicus, Cuv.y Cape to California. 


Fam. 5. Scylliidic. 

iScyllium marmoratum, Benn.y E. T. Archipelago, 
maculatum, Bl. Sch7i,y Australian Seas, 
edwordsli, Cuv.y Cape, 
capenso, Af. and ll.y Cape, Tntlia. 
burgeri Af. and ff., Japan, E. I. Archii)olago. 

^ laticeps, Dum.y Tasmania, 
bivium, M. and ff., Ca]?e. 
alricanum, Gm.y S. Africa, Cape. 

Ginglymostoma mulleri, Gthr., India, 
brevicaudatum, Othr.y Zanzibar, Seychelles, 
concolor, Rupp.y Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Archie 
pelago. 

Stegostoma tigrinnni, Gm.y Indian Seas. 

Paroscyllium variolatum, Dum.y Tasmania. 

CSiiloscyllium ocellatum, Gm.y Australia, 
^speculare, Rich.y N. W. Australia, 
inafaisianum, Zeas., Archipelago’ 
indicum, Om.y Cape to Japan, 
punctatum, Af. atid //., Java. 

Crasorhinus barbatus, Om.y Australian and Japa- 
nese Seas. ^ 

tentacuiatus, Australian Seas, 
dasypogon, jBlkr.y Archi])elago. 

Pam, 6.— Cestraciontidse. 

Cestracion philippt, Lacep.y N. Zealand, Australia, 
Archipelago, Japan. 






quoyia GiOapaKOB. 

galeatus, Othr.^ Australia. 

Pam. 7.-~Spinacid8e. 

Acanthias vulgaris, jRmso., Australia and temneraf^ 
seas. 

blainvillii, Bitso. 

Centrophorus molucconsis, Blkr.y Europe, Moluccas 
Euprotomicrus labordii, Q. and G.y Indian Ocean’ 
Echinorhinus spinosus Gm. Cape, Mediterranean* 
Isistius brasiliensis, Q. and 0., Tropical Seas. 
Pam. 8. — Rliinidae. 

Rhiua squatina, Z., Japad and all Seas. 

Fam. 9.--Pristiophorid». 
rristioidiorus cirratus, Lai/i.y Australia, 
nudqiinnis, Gthr. 
owenii, Gthr. 
jax>oulcus, Othr.y Japan. 

Second sul>-or(ler, Batoidei. 

Fam. 1.- -Pristidm. 

Pristis perrotteti, M. and IL, E. & W. Indies 
Archipelago, Red Sea. ^ 

pectinatiis, Lath.y Tropical Seas, 
zysron, BUir.y E. Indies, Archipelago, 
ciispidiitus, Lath.y E. Indies. 

Fa m . 2. — Rhinobatid m. 

Rhynchobatus ancylostoimis, Bl: Schn., E. Indies, 
djeddensis, Forsk.y Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago. 

Rhinobatiis thoiiini, Zrtcaw., Archipelago, 
spinosus, Gthr. - 
halavi, China, Red Sea. 

granulatus, Cuv.y E. Indies, ArchiiHilago, Aus- 
tralia. 

philippi, M. and II. 
obtu.sus, M. and fZ, E. Indies, 
schlegolii, M. and 7/., Japan, and China Seas, 
baiiksii, Af. and ff., Australia. 

CO him me, M. and II,, ludian and Atlantic Ocean, 
Mediterranean, 
blochii, M. and IL, Capo, 
breviro.stris, .tlf. and 11., S. Australia. 
Trygonorhina fasciata, M. and H., Australia. 


Fa m. 3.- Torpedinida^. 

Tori)edo marmorata, Risso., Indian Ocean, Cape, 
Moditerranoaii. 

X>anthera, Bhnuih.y Rod Sea. 
smiUiii, Gthr., S. Africa, 
fusco-maculata, Vtrs., E. Africa, 
occiilentalis, Storcr. 
sinus persici, Kaempfer., Persian Gulf. 

Narcino tasmaniensis, Rich., Australia, 
timlei, Hoidv.., East Indies, Japan, 
lingula. Rich., China. 

i Ilyphos subnigruni, Dum., Au.stralia. 

I Astrai>e cajicmsis, Om., Cape, Matlagascar. 

I dix>terygia, Bi Schn., Indian Stias, China, Japan. 

! Teniera hardwickii, Uratf., E. Indies, Penang. 

I Fa.m. 4. -Raj idee. 

Raja lomprieri, Rich., VaniUeman’s Land, 
sniithii, M. and //., S. Africa. 

Platyrhina sinensis, iMcep., China, Japan, 
schonleinii, M. and IL, India. 

Fam. 5. — Trygonicine. 

Urogyninus asperriinus, Bl. Schn., Indian Ocean. 

Trygon narnak, Forak., Indian Ocean, 
gerrardi, Grav, Japan, Archipelago. 
j>uuctat«i, Gthr.y Japan, 
bleekeri, Blyth., Bengal. 

walga, M. and H., E. Indies, E. I. Archipelago- 

polyJepis, Blk., Indian Seas. 

nuda, Gthr.y ludian Seas. 

pastinaca, Z., Atlantic, China, Japan. * 

kuhlii. M. and H., Indian Ocena, Archipelago. 

bennettii, M. and H., E. Indies, China, Atlantic. 

inibricata, Bl Schn., Indian Seas. 
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zuMi, ilf. //., Madras^ Penang, Indian Seas, 
Japan. 

Tasniura lymma, ^oraA;., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
mejeni, M. and if., Mauritius, 
melanospila, Blkr,, Batavia, 
grabaia, Oeoff., Sea. j 

Urolophus cruciatus, Lacess,, Australian Seas. i 
armatus, M, and if., N. Ireland. ' 

testaceus, M. arid /T., Australian Seas, 
javanicus. Martens.^ Batavia. 

Pteroplatea hirundo, Xoi^a., China, Japan, Madeira, 
microra, BL Schn,, £. Indian Seas, 
tentaculata, M, and //., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
zonura, Blkr,, Batavia. 

Fam. 6. — Myliobatidaj. 

Group A . — M y 1 iobatina. 

Myliobatis aquLla, X., Mediterranean, Atlantic, 
Australian Seas, 
coniuta, Gthr.^ Japan, 
vespertilio, Blkr,^ E. 1. Archipelago, 
maculata, Gray, Indian Seas, E. J. Archipelago, 
nieuhofii, Bl. i>chn., Indian Ocean, ArcViipelago, 
Japan. 

milvus, M. and II., E. Indian Seas, China. 
.Etobatis narinari, Bupkrastm, Tropical Seas. 
Rhinoptera Javanica, M. and II., E. Indies, Java, 
adsjjcrsa, M. and IL, E. Indies. 

Group H . — Ceratopterina. 

Dicerobatis juponica, M. and II., Japau. 
eregoodoo. Cant., Indian Seas, 
kuhlii, M. and //., Indian Ocean, Archijiclago. 
Ceratoptera ehrenhergii, M. and II., Red Sea. 

— Gray, Cat. of Fish efi. See Fishes, Periopthal- 
inus, Sharks, Zygodactyle. 

PLAGUSIA, of this genus, the following are 
E. Indian species : 

PI. clavimana, Fdirs., .Vow Holland, New Zealand, 
Vaiiicoro. 

„ toineiito.sa, JIdws., Cape of Good Ho]>e, Chili. 

„ liepreasa, Fdws., liiiiian Ocean, China, New 
Guinea. 

„ squamosa, Edivs., Red Sea, K. Africa, Indian 
Ocean. 

PLAGUSIA P01X)US, Cnvier. The Jerree 
Potoo, of Russell, Ikan Icdah of the Malays, is 
of excellent flavour, and like Plagusia trulla, 
passes at European tables under the denomina- 
tion of “ Sol5.” The species are all distin- , 
guished for their tenacity of life. The fisher 


Isabghol, Hind. 

I?l)ungur, Sind. 

Isapagala vittulu, Tbl. 


PLANORBIS, a genus of inolludc8« . ' ^ 

PLANT AGIN ACK.E, Lindl. The Rib 
Grass tribe of 1 gen., viz., 15 species of Plah- ; 
tago. Soda is obtained in Egypt from the asbet 
of P. squaiTosa. — CShaughnesoif, ». 510: 

Phar., p. 277. 

PLANTAGO AMPLEXICAULIS. 

Gaj-pipali, IIinu. 

Said to be an astringent . — PowelVa Hctnd^ ‘ 
^iook, Vol. i, p. S09. , 

PLANTAGO ISPAGHULA, Roa^b., dSh. 

Buzr-katoona, An. i 

Spogel .seeds, Eno. I 

P'uslioon, Gk. . 

Ispagliol, Hind, Pbr., Tam. I 

This Plantago is cultivated in India during 
the cold setLson for the seeds, which are used as 
an emollient and light article of diet for conva- 
lescents. In making a 'decoction of Ispaghool 
take of Ispaghool seeds two drachms, distilled 
water one pint. Boil and strain. This prepar- 
ation is a simple demulcent, was recommended 
by Mr. Twining, in dysenteries, and is much 
used in India, in catarrh, gonorrhoea, and 
nephritic alfcctions. 

PLANTAGO MAJOR. 

0 -b’e*-tii’ien, 

Cairt-trat'k plant, 

Way-bread, 

The Chinese name looks like an adaptation of 
Psyllium , — SniitFs Mat, Med., p. 172 ; Hogg^a 
Veg. King., p. 599 ; Powells Handbook, Vol, 
i, p. 369. 

PSYLLIUM, W. 

Kn(j. I Hartiing, Hiki». 

The Seed. 

Flea seed. 

The seeds contain a great quantity of mu- 
cilage and in Britain arc extensively employed 
by muslin manufacturers for stiffening their 
goods, they arb also employed by paper-stainers 
and book-binders. They form rich mucila- 


ClIIN. 

Eno. 


FaKliyun, 

Uurtaiig, 


Gr. 

Hind. 


PLANTAGO 

Floawopt, 


ften at Pinang aasert that some species of drinks useful in ^tarrh and other 

r»i . - . “ . :i.i ta irtr xvnmli lin.ur<o(l iijonrl 


Plagusia shoal at certain seasons. 

PLANAXIS, a genus of molluscs. 
PLANCPIES, Fr. Planks. Planches minces. 
Deals . 

PLANE TREES, belong to the order Plata- 
naceae of ^whicli the Oriental Plane, Platanus 
Orientalis* is of S. Europe, Asia minor, Cau- 
casus and Kashmir. Sec Platanus. 

PLANETS, in hindoo mythology, are minor 
deities. Bruhaspati, is not a planet, but ‘ the 
lord of prayer. ^ See Budh, Graha, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Parsee, Savi. 

PLANKS. 

Planker, Pan. 

Plankon, Dux., Gbb. 

Cordages, Planches, Fu- 
Takhta, Guz. 


ailments, ff)r which linseed is used. 
PLANTAIN, or Banana. 

Mail/., 


Biyu, 
Ng-Viyet-praw, 
Nop- van, 
Kayla, 

Maiiz; Kayla, 
Gadang, 


Ar. 

Kali. 

Kuum. 

Guz. 

Hind. 

Jav. 


► 

Miiaa p<aradisaica, Lat. 
IMsang, Malay. 

Vollakai, Pesang, MalbaIc 
M auza, Pbra. 

Kehl kang, SingbC. 

Valio pallam, Tak. 

Ariti pandoo, Tbl. 


Takhta, 

Papan, 

Tolstule-olosku, 

Plankor, 


Hind. 

Malay. 

Kufl. 

Sw. 


Thick strong boards, cut from various kinds 
^ wood. — MeCvXM^B Com. JHe. p. 920. 
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Plantain is the name applied to various 
species of the genus Masa, of which the best 
known species arc M. paradisiaca, which yields 
the edible plantain or banana and M. textilis^ 
the Manilla hemp plant. The bananas appear 
to be natives of the southern portion of the 
Asiatic continent, (R. Brown, “ Bot. of Congo,^ 
p. 51.) Transplanted at an unknown epoch 
into the Indian Archipelago and Africa, tbii^i 
have spread also into the new world, and ill 
general into all intertropical countries, somis- 
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before the arrival of Europecms. Ilum- 
loldt put a very high value on this fruit, 
as an article t>f food. According to him it 
affords, in a given extent of ground, forty-four 
times more nutritive matter than the. potato, 
and 133 times more than wheat. These figures 
must be considered as only approximative, since 
nothing is more difficult than to estimate the 
nutritive qualities of different aliments, and 
in the East Indies it is only used as a dessert. 
In Jamaica, Dcmarara, Trinidad, and other 
colonies, however, many thousand acres arc 
planted with these trees. 'Fhe vegetation of 
this tree is so rapid that if a line of thread be 
drawn across, and on a level with the top of one 
of the leaves, when it begins to expand, it will 
be seen, in the course of an hour, to have 
grown nearly an inch* The fruit when ripe 
is of a pale yellow, from two or three inches to 
a foot in length and two inches thick, and is 
produced in bunches so large as each to weigh 
40 lbs. and upwards. In the Straits’ Settle- 
ments, the most approved varieties are the royal 
plantain, which fruits in eight months ; one 
which bears in a year, the milk plantain, the 
downy plantain, and the golden plantain or 
banana. A variety termed Guindy was im- 
ported from Madnis, where it is in great 
esteem. It has this advantage over the other 
kinds, that it can be stewed down like an 
apple while they remain tough. The Malays 
allege that they can produce new varieties, by 
planting three shoots of different sorts together, 
aOd by cutting, the shoots down to the ground 
three successive times, when they have reach- 
ed the height of nine or ten inches. In some 
districts of Mexico tlie fruit is dried in the 


I with the Burmese is to serve, as an addition 
to their curry, for whibh purpose one kind of 
plantain is just as good as another. The plan- 
tain or banana, holds the same place in Tenas- 
serim that the apple does in England and the 
United States. It is used as a vegetable as well 
as an article for the dessert, the great proportion 
being eaten with rice and meat in the place of 
potatoes. There is perhaps no plant of which 
so many preposterous things have been careless- 
ly written in books of travels, and then copied 
into w'orks of graver character than this. Among 
other tliiiig.s equally veritable, it has been said, 
“ three dozen plantains are sufficient to serve 
one man for a week instead of bread, and will 
support him much better.” A Karen told 
Mr. JMason that be often eats ten at a time, 
and a hundred would not be sufficient for a 
man one day if he had nothing else, unless 
they were very large. Like the mango, the 
tree is indigenous in Tenasserim, but the wild 
fruit is too full of seeds to be eatable. The 
plantain and banana embrace many varieties, 
Mr. Mason had the Burman names of twenty- 
five before him. “ The numerous varieties,” 
writes Voigt, “ we have in vain tried to put in 
some order. The attempt made for this pur- 
pose, in Scliultens, appears to us to have only 
increased the confusion.” The Manilla hemp, 
from which a fabric of the finest texture is 
prepared, is made from the leaves of the Musa 
textilis. Another distinct species of this genus 
gn)ws wild in Tenasserim jungles, and is 
rather an ornamental plant, which is all that 
it has to recommend it. Unlike the common 
plantain it never throws Up shoots from its 
roots. Several varieties of the banana are 


sun, and in this state forms a considerable cultivated in the Dekkan, — the large red, the 
article jof internal commerce under the name green and the yellow. A small sort, which is 
of “ plantado pasado.” When dried, and reduc- supposed to be the real banana of the West 
cd to the state of meal, it cannot, like wheat Indies, is perhaps the most luxuriant. The 
flour, be manufactured into maccaroni or ver- plants blossom at all seasons, and so soon as the 
micelli, or at least the maccaroni made from drupe of fruit begins to ripen, which is known 
it falls to powder when put into hot water, by some turning colour, it is cut and hung up 
“The fresh plantain, however, when boiled whole, to ripen in the house. The plant will not 
forms a pretty dense firm mass, of greater con- bear again, and if not cut down it will perish of 
sistency and toughness than the potato. The itself, when the surrounding shoots grow up 
mass, beaten in a mortar, constitutes the too- and blossom as the former. The plants are 
foo of the negroes. The planUiin meal cannot generally grown in beds or clusters in a good 
begot into this state unless by mixing it up rich soil, when fine fruit is almost* the sure 
with water to form a stifi* dough, and then boil- return. In transplanting the shoots, of two or 
ihg it in shapes or bound in cloths. The fibre three feet high, about one-half is generally cut 
of the stem is equal in texture, clean and aro- off, the green fruit is used in curries; the natives 
made. Although perhaps there is no province of the peninsula of India also use in their cur- 
in India in which plantains are grown to so ries, the extremities of the fiower shoots, the 
great an extent as in Pegu, yet there are heart of the stem, and that portion of it from 
l»oarcely any good plantains to be had in which the roots proceed. The stem yields a 
ihat country. This is owing to the Bur- fine white silky fibre of considerable length, 
mese habit of only oating green fruit, and specifically lighter than hemp, flax and aloe 
their total indifference to the finer quaJi- fibre, by l-4th or l-5th and possessing con- 
ties of flavour.' The great use of all fruit siderable strength. The plant is cultivated 
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^vef 7 wl)«reintbe Soadiemlndb^ where there process of separation, the stem should 
are numerotis yarieties, down six inches above the ground, and then di« 

Bustaley, superior table plantain. vided longitudinally into four parts, and j; 

Poovidey, or small Guindy variety. juice expelled by passing cacii slip longitudinals-;^ "I 

Payvaley, a pale ash-coloured sweet ftniit. ly through the common sugar mill with . ; 
Monden, 8-sided coarse fruit. . ' gi-ooved hard wood rollei-a or a mill, the - ' 

Shevaley, large red fruit. rollers- of which are three feet long arid ^ 

Putchay laden, or long-curved green fruit. one foot in diameter. In the process of . 
These yield fibres of very different quality, crushing, the stalks and the harder and soft» ' ; 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, very fine P*'*’^*^ the stem should be passed tliroi^h 
specimens of this fibre were contributed by separately, which can be easily effected if the 
the Local Committees of Masulipatam, Tanjore, >;e'>crs be horizontal. In this way, the pro- 
Malabar, Canara, Nellorc mid Travancore, and «''e pounds of fibre from v 

very carefully prepared plantain fibre, hackled ***‘^‘^' fil)rcs from the midrib of the - 

ditto, yarn, string, rope, tow and hall* stuff for best, and in general if the stem yield 

paper were exhibited by the Madras School W pmiid nett of fibre the stalk will give 1 lb. 
of Industrial Arts. This plant lias a par- four. After the crushing, the fibres arc 

ticular tendency to rot and to hecomo stiff, f*Y>e well washed and boiled in soda or other 
brittle and discoloured by steeping in the green ley to separate the gluten and colouring 

state, and it has been ascertained by trial that keeping the fibres from the several ^rta 

the strength is in proportion to the cleanness separate, in this process of boiling. They 

of the fibre. If it have been well-cleaned, and bleached and the highest coloured fibres 

all the sap quickly removed, it bears immer- do not require more than six hours, but the dark- 
sion in water as well as most other fibres, and from twelve to eighteen. 1 he fibre from mo 
is about the same strength as Russian hemp, ^f^in is fine, white, and silky, of considerable 
The coarse large fruited plantains yield the 5 specifically lighter than hemp, flax 

strongest and thickest fibres, the smaller kinds fibre, by ;Jtb or J^tb and possessing con- 

yield fine fibres, suited for weaving, and if ^iderable strength. Ihc fibre of this jilant rapid- 
carefully prepared, these have a glossy appear- ]y hecomca stiff, brittle and discoloured 

ance like silk. This gloss, however, can only ty steeping in the green state, and it has been 
be got by cleaning rapidly, and before the sap ascertained by trial that the strength is m pro- 
has time to stain the fibre, it is soon lost if the cleanness of the fibre. If it have 

plant be steeped in water. By far the greater well cleaned, and all the sa.p quickly re- 

number of specimens of plantain fibre exhi- i^^^ed, it bears immersion in water as well as 
bitedatthe Madras hixhibition of 1855 were ^‘her fibres, and has about tlio same 

discoloured from steeping, and they had strength as Russian hcinp. The coarse Ini'gc- 
acquired a dull ash-grey or brown-colour, fruited plantams yield the 8ti;onge8t an^ 
which, in this plant, is always accompanied by fibres ; the smaller varieties are suited for 
stiffness and brittleness ; one or two of the spe- '^caving, and it carefully prepared, tliese have ^ 

cimens were so brittle as to break when gently Jtppeteraric(?, like silk. But this gl^y 

rubbed; others were har^ and stiff. Some Jipp^^Jirancc can only be got by rapiil cleaning, 
well-made rope, line and string were exhibited ^cforc the sap has time to stain the fibres, and it 

by several of the Local Committees. The is b>st soon if the plant be steeped in water. It ^ ; 

Travancore Local Committee exliibited some made into string, rope, and ^ 

excellent fibre and rope, the latter very manufactured into clotli. riic fine grass cloth, 
carefully laid up but stiff from over-twisting, cordage, and ropos used in the south- 

This kind of rope ought not to be hard whale fisli cries, are said to be made from 

spun, as it becomes stiffer wlien wet and fibres of varieties of Musa. As in all the 

is liable to snap if it get into a twist or knot’, plantain tribe, the loaves yield the thickest and 
Almost every part of the plantain, may be strongest fibres. Die finest plantain fibre 
converted into fibre, but it most abounds ''^ben carefully cleaned and dressed, in 

in the stem and leaves, and can be made , ^^7 b? termed the “fresh process,’ 
available for textile or cordage purposes. The contradistmcUon to the ^stein of rotting j 

combings or tow separated during the pre- the fibres free, has been ^id to be well suit- ^ 

paration of the fibres is of value as a substitute cd for the mutation of silk m carriage b^aid and 
forborne hair, for stuffing mattrasses, &c., and ^pet work. The a^^e value piU u]^ such 
the peduncle of the core can be pounded into fibres was said to be *£70 per ton, when Russian 
half stuff for the paper-makers and form an ex- bemp was selling at £50 per ton. In the West 
cellent material for the finest or the toughest Indies, the total expense of producing a ton of 
kinds of paper. In the West Indies the fibres, is calculated at £i) 13^. 4d, The 
spiral vessels are employed as tinder. In the wild fruit Ls not edible, from its containing 
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seeds. On the Arracah coasts the lay- 
fliers of the stem of the plantam, termed there 
; are sold in a dried state, 

^me of it is even twisted into a bast rope. It 
Would probably command a good price as a cord- 
age or paper material, or for textile fabrics. 

The Leaves. 

Valei elley, Tam. | Maoz ka pat, Dux. 

The leaves are used in regimental hospitals, 
for ^ressfing parts that have been blistered, and 
men’s backs, after punishment. 

The Meal 

Is prepared by stripping olf the husk of the 
fiiiit, slicing and thoroughly drying the core in 
the sun, after which it is powdered and sifted. 
It has a fragrant odour — and its flavour is said to 
depend a good deal on tlie rapidity by which the 
sliced are dried. It should be husked and sliced 
,by nickel or bamboo knives, as those of steel 
injure the colour of the meal. It is calcu- 
lated that the fresh plantain will yield 40 per 
cent, of meal, and that an average bunch of 25 
lbs. weight will yield 5 lbs. and that an acre of 
plantain walk of average quality producing 450 
bunches during the year, would yield upwards 
of a ton of meal. In the West Indies plantain 
meal is largely employed as the food of infants, 
children and convalescents. In composition 
the plantain fruit approaches most nearly, in 
nutritive quality to the potato, and the meal of 
the plant to that of rice : the following are the 
proportions of starch, sugar, &c., and protein 
compounds, on which depend their nutritive 
quality. 

Plantain. 
80-0 
5-2 

In South America the fruit is not oidy used 
as an article of diet in its fresh state, but, wbea 
dried, forms an article of internal trade, besides 
having its flour separated, and c»)oked or made 
into' biscuits. It is also preserved in the Society 
Islands. 

The sk’irhs. 

Valoi palum tolc, Tam. | Ariti pandu tohi, Tel. 

These, as also lime skins, arc used by the 
chucklers in dying leather black. Some 
plantain meal was sent to the Exhibition 
of 1861, from Madras, as well as baked 
Plantains from Jessore, by the Peverond J. 
Parry. ‘These, after some years, w^cre still in 
good preservation and well ta.steti. The late 
Dr. Stokes, informed Dr. Koyle that the plan- 
tains at Bassein, w'here the cultivation is mo.st 
extensive, are delicious in flavour, and that 
there the people had acquired the art of preserv- 
,ing them. But this was practised many yeai*s 
ago in Central India, and in Ceylon in 1840, the 
late Sir John Robison, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, wrote to Dr. Royle men- 
tioning the banana, the varieties of which 
are rich in saccharine mattei^, make an admira- 
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Starch, Sugar, &c , . 
Protein Coin]xmnd3, 


Rice. 

Potato. 

87-4 

70-0. 

7-5 

8-0 


ble preserve, on being skinned and split lonei- 
tudinally and dried in the sun, by vrbich pro- 
cess they immeduttely acquire a consist^ce 
like IMrkey figs, and become capable of beinir 
packed and preserved in the same way,” H* 
was in the, habit of having large quantities 
preserved every year in this way at Hyderabad, 
and of using them as An article of dessert at 
tah]e”—Sur(jieon T. Key, in the Proceedingt 
of the Madras Committee ; Madras Exhibition 
Juries Reports ; Royle’s Fibrous Plants ; Sim- 
mond’s Commercial Products-, J)r. Alexander 
Hunter in M. E. Proceedings ; Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserim ; Dr. McClelland in Records of 
the Government of India. 

PLANTAIN, 

Lissan-iii-IIamal, Ar. 

The greater plaiiitain is the Plantago major. 

PLANTAIN LEAFED PALM, Eko. Urania 

speciosa, Tr. 

PLANTIGRADA. A tribe of the carni- 
vorous animals, which may be thus shown, 
Oiinivu Carnivora. 

Tribe PJantigrada. 

Fam. UnsiDfe, Bears. ‘ 

2 Gen. Ursns, 4 sp. Ailura, 1 sp.. 

Tribe Semi-Plan tigrada. 

Fam. Melidida). 

5. Gon. Arctonyx, 1 sp. Melivora, 1 sp. 

I sp. Taxidia, 1 sp. Helictis 2, 

F.'.m. ]Mustkt.ida?, Weasels-Martens. 

4 (ion. Martes, 2 ,sp, Mustela, 12 sp, Lutra 7 sja 
Harangin, 1 s]). 

Tribo Digi tigrada. 

Fam.* Felidae 

1 Gen. Folis 14 sp. 

Fam. Viverrida?. 

Sub-Fam. Ht/cninae^ llymnas. 

I Gen. flyona, 1 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Viverrinoi, Civets. 

7 Gen. 31 sp. viz, sp. Viverra, 6sp. Prionodon, 

1 sp. Parodoxurus 10 Paguma. 

1 Bp. Artictis 1 sp. llerpestes. 

12 sp. Urva 1 sp. 

Fam. CANinm, Dog-tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 sj). viz. 

Canis 5 sp. Ciion 1 sp. Vulpes 8sp. 

PEASA, lIiNi). Butca frondosa. 

PLAS^IA, a transparent chalcedony of a 
grass-green or Icck-green colours, found in Bri- 
tiiili India and Cliina. — Simmoiid^s Diet. 

PLAS-PAPARI-KA PHUL, also Tesu, also 
Kisii, Duk. Flowers of Butca frondosa. 

PLASSEY wras 80 miles north of Calcutta. 
A battle was here fought and won by Clive on 
the 28rd June 1757, with 700 European 
troops, 1,400 sepoys and 670 sailors and the 
victory threw Bengal, Behar and Orissa into 
British hands. Plassey was about sixteen miles 
higher up than Oritwa. But the memo- 
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PLATALifiA LBtTCORDIA. 


VLaVPANUS OKIENTAtlS. 



Table battle field has ceased to exist, 
changes in the bed of the river Ganges hav- 
ing swept it away. Of the famous mango- 
grove called the Lakha Bagh or the tope of a 
lac of trees, that was eight hundred yards long 
and three hundred broad, , all the trees have 
died or been swept away by the river, except- 
ing one, under which one of the nabob’s gene- 
rais who fell in the battle is buried. So long 
ago as 1801, there were no more than 3,000 
trees remaining. The battle of Plassey may ap- 
pear distinguished by no valorous deed or 
memorable exploit, but in the importance of its 
political or moral consequences, its name stands 
on the page of history as equal to those of Ma- 
rathon, Cannae, Pharsalia, and Waterloo, the 
greatest battles in the annals of war. It is 
now a cultivated plain. The spot where the 
solitary tree yet survives, is called Pir-ka jaiga 
and is held sacred by the Mussulmans whose 
reasons are inexplicable indeed for so doing. — 
Tr, of a Hind, VoLi, np .51, 53. 

PLASTER, BLISTERING. 

Pan-miau, kaw-yoh, Chtn- 

Prepared from the Mylabris cichorii. 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Shuh-shih-kau, Chin, 

Heated gypsum or sulphate of lime. 

PLASTER OF RESIN. 

Sung-hiang-kau-yob, Chin. 

Used in China for dressing sores, w^ouiids. 
PLASTER OF BAROS CAMPHOR. 

P’ing-p’ion-kau-yob, Ciiiw. 

An expensive warm plaster in much repute 
amongst the Chinese. 

PLASTER OF ISINGLASS. 

Yu kian p’ien, Chin. 

Strips of thin isinglass formerly in use in 
China in surgical practice. Sea weed gelatine 
is now used. 

PLASTER, sticking. 

Kob-k’au-kau-yoh, Chin. | Adhesive plaster, Kno. 

Used for wounds, ulcers, &c. It should be 
rolled up with a layer of tissue paper inter- 
vening. 

PLASTER, white. 

Poh-kau-yoh, Chin. 

A plaster made of Calomel, calamine, cosme- 
tic powder, white wax, yellow wax, Borneo 
camphor and lard. — Smith. 

PLATA LEINiE, the spoon-bill sub-family 
of birds of the family Tantalidae. 

^ PLATALEA LEUCORDIA, Linn. 

Cherita, Beno. Weisscr loffeler, Oku. 

Lcpelaar, Dut. Chamac}i-bu/.a,- Hind. 

Bpoon bill, Eno. Beoiuarouoglia, It, 

„ ibis, „ Cbicchiarone, „ 

Pale ; Poche ; Truble, Fh. Gentu-muku-konga, Tkl. 
Spatule ; Cueiller, „ I Llydon big, Welsh. 

boflel gans, Oku. | 

Common in India Europe, Africa, Asia. 
Other known species are, 

eos 


Platalea major, Temm.^ Japan. 

„ minor, ScMerjelf Japan'. 
n ttjaya, X/wM., America. 

„ flavipe.s Gould, Australia. 

„ melanorhyucus, Australia. * ■ 

PLASTER UF PARIS, see Gypsum. 

PLASTIC Cl. AY, see Clay. 

PLATANACEJ5, the oriental plane tribe of 
plants, comprising one genus and four species^ 
one of Europe and Asia Minor, one N. Ameri-: 
ca, and two iVom Asia Minor and Central Asia. 
P. oricntalis, the Oriental plane, has palmate 
leaves rescinbling those of the common Syca» 
more. It grows in the western parts of Asia, 
and extends as far east as Caslmicre. Its wood 
is fine-grained and hard, and when old it ac- 
quires dark veins so as to resemble walnut- 
w'ood. The tree was valued for its shade by 
tlie Greeks and Romans, and it was held sacred 
in the cast. occidentalis is Ibimd in most 
parts of North America, from Mexico as far as 
Canada. The timber is of a reddish-colour, 
and will not bear exposure to the weather. 
There is but tliis one gciiiiis in the order and 
.six species. Tlie family resembles Artocarpa- 
ceie an<l Altingiacean — Hoqy ; Eivf. Cyc. 

PLAT ANISTA G ANGETICA, 'Gray. 

Dolphinus Shawoiiai.s Blahivillc, ( D. gangeticus. 

LUatanista, of Pliny. Son-sou, of India. 

Dauphino du Gange, 2’. Susa, of Buffo n. 

Inhabits tlie Indian seas,, tlic Ganges, and 
Irawaddy. 

PL.M’ANUS ORIENT ALIS Linn. 

Doolb, Alt. caiiiiuir, Hind., Pbrs. 

Oriental piano, Kno. Bunn, Kuin, Bonin, PaNi. 
Cliinar, 1 Iini>., Peus. 

The Oriental plane i.s of giant size and great 
beauty. It is indigenous in most of the 
countries of the Levant ; from whence it was 
transported in the first instance to Sicily. 
It is a natiyc of Asia Minor, but extends into 
Cashmere. Some of the trees in the Turkish 
dominions, are of gigantic size, the ancients 
prized it particularly for the close shadow which 
its spreading foliage afforded, and they cele- 
brated many of their festivities beneath its 
branches. The wood is hard and fine-grained 
much like that of the beech, but it is less 
hard, has a finer and closcr-grain, and is more 
capable of receiving a good polish ; it is, how- 
ever, very apt to warp and split, is not durable, 
and is frequently attacked by the worm. 
Sinking tlie wood in water for several years, 
is said to improve its quality. It is used for 
gun-stocks. According to Belon, the Greeks of 
Mount Athos were in the habit of making 
boats of a single piece, out of the trunks of 
the largest trees. It grows in Cashmere 
from seed, but requires to be transplant- 
ed. Some re-planted by Akbar in A. d. 
1588, when seen by Mr. Vigne in 1838, were 
I 20 feet in circumference. He had seen some 
grand tree.s in the valley opjiosite to Therapia 

p^ cm 








this Bosphorus^ tod one near Avin» at the 
> foot of the %lborz moantains, meaflured by 
Vigne, waa 64 feet in circumference. It is 
admirably characterised by its derivative plata, 
ample, significant of its palmate leaves, its 
si^reading branches, and shady foliage, the 
pale green-colour of which last contrasts beau- 
ti^ly with the silver bark of its lofty stem. 
Its yalue in a hot climate has been appreciated 
by tl^ose who looked no higher, to the benefi- 
cent goodness of the Creator, and in Kashmir 
the plane tree attained, under the fostering 
attention of royalty, to the greatest age and 
perfection. Dr. Stewart, however, says he has 
never seen this tree wild, and statements 
to the eflTect that it is indigenous in or 
near Kashmir (as by Hugel), probably aa he 
thinks, arise from some confusion with Acer, 
owing to the resemblance of the leaves. It 
appears to be tolerably common planted in 
Anghanistan, and is frequently seen at villages, 
&c., in the Panjab Himalaya, extending sparing- 
ly east to the Beas, and up to 8,300 feet in 
Tibet. In the Kashmir valley it is abundant, 
the trees ranging up to 75 feet hijgh, and he had 
noted seven or eight of about or^more than 20 
feet, the largest being 28 feet girth in Srinag- 
gar, Kashmir. The spread of two trees mea- 
siuredby him had a radius of 37 and 44 feet res- 
pectively in one direction. He had been told by 
a European officer of one seen by another 
officer near the Wular lake of 84 feet in girth, 
but this seems to him doubtful, and is possibly a 
corruption of Vigne’s statement that he saw one of 
60 feet girth under the Elburz near Teheran. 
The finest grove in Kashmir, or perhaps in the 
world, is thc 'Nasim Bagh, on the banks of the 
lake, near the city of Srinaggar, w'hich at one 
time consisted of 1,200 noble trees said to be 
planted nearly 200 years ago. The tree is pro- 
pagated by cuttings (and occasionally by seed in 
Kashmir.) To the eastward it does not thrive ; 
The wood has a peculiar and rather handsome 
grain, but appears not to be strong and is 
dot valued. Yet, in Cabul, where timber is 
scarce, Irvine states that it is the only inate- 
rial ' for gun-carriages, and in Kashmir it 
fumiahes part of the wood for making the small 
planted boxes. — Dr. Stewart^ p. 202 ; Hooh of 
2Vses,p.l52; JEoyZe’sm,p,344; Ed, Baron 
BdgtVs Travels in Kashmir and Punjahy p, 
86; CUghorrCs Punjab RepoH. See Chamba, 
Kangra, Kullu. 

PLATA, Sp. Silver. 

PLATAX ABTHRITICUS, Cuv. and Val. 
Bean bomia, BdL | Choetodon orthriticus, C. and V, 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot 7 inches. 
It inhabits the Sea of Penang, Sumatra, Java 
and Singapore. The flavour is excellent, but 
the large air-vessel is too thin, and yields too 
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little isinglass to become value* — CW. soul 

Val. See Isinglass. 

PLATE ARMOUR. The plate armour of 
Asia, unlike the complete steel cases of Europe, 
is formed of rectangular plates of steel, braced 
over the surcoat apd covering only the vital 
parts. Underneath, however, a shirt of mail 
was generally worn. Much skill is lavished 
upon the plates which are of cast or damask’d 
steel, arabesqued in gold. — Ben. As. Soc.Joum, 
No. 11 of 1854. 

PLATINUM or Platina,, Peh-kin, Chin., 
fi-om Plata, silver, an important metal, 
first made known in Europe by Mr. Wood, 
assay-master in Jamaica, who met with its ore 
in 1741. In 1750 he published a paper upon 
it in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ The name 
was given to it on account of its colour, it was 
originally called Platina del Pinto, because it 
was found in the auriferous sand of the river 
Pinto. It has since been found in Brazil, 
Colombo, St. Domingo, in the Ural mountains, 
but Dr. Mason* asks on what authority Dr. 
Royle says that platina is found in Burmah. 
Captain Glover obtained a specimen from a 
priest in Tavoy, that resembled platina more 
than any other metal ; and Dr. Mason had a 
specimen of a Tavoy mineral with the general 
aspect of platina, it was a mixed metal formed 
of silver, bismuth, zinc, and some other things 
to aid the alchemists in their search for “ the 
philosopher’s stone.” — Dr. Mason* s Tenasserim. 

PLATO, the [Flatun of the Arabs and 
Persians, an eminent philosopher of Greece, born 
n.c. 420, son of Ariston and Perictione. His 
original name was Aristocles but he received 
the name of Plato Irom the breadth of his 
forehead and chest. Plato, Epicharmus, and 
others adopted a philosophy similar to that of 
the Vedanta, a system of perceptions of primary 
or secondary qualities. He died on his 82nd 
birthday, b.c. 348. He was a pupil of Socrates, 
the Bucrat of tlie Arabs, and had as a pupil 
Aristotle. See Kama, Vedas. 

PLATYCERCUS HYPOPHONIUS, G. R. 
Gray^ is called by the Malays “ Kastori rajah,” 
or prince parrot, from its being the most bril- 
liantly plumaged of all that family. It is not 
large. 

PLATYCERCUS VULNERATUS, of Timor, 
a green species of parrot ? 

PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM. 

Kih'kang, Chin. | Kih-hung, CmK. 

A plant of .China of the Campanulacess or 
Bellwort tribe. Its root is used by the Chinese 
medicinally. — Smith. 

PLATYCORYNE BIPASCIATUS, one of 
the Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

PLATYLOBIUM TRIANGULARE, a free 
flonrering shrub, with pretty flowers, readily 
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sttoosusi. 4 

Mown btm «e^ in any toleraUe garden aeil. 
Z-IUddell. 

PLATYONYCHUS BIPUSTULATUS. See 

'Port un idso • 

PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUM. Ka- 
nunculaceae. These are annuals with cream 
coloured flowers, natives of California, and 
«^d to arow best in sandy loam. — Riddell. 

PLATYSTEMON MEGACEPHALUM. See 
Chelonia. 

PLAVA. A name of the men of Butan. 

PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM. 
Kih-kang, Chin. | Kih-hung, CinN. 

A plant of China, from the provinces of Se- 
chuen, Hupeh, Honan and Shan-si. It is said 
to be used to adulterate Gingeng. 

PLAYFAIR. Several relatives of this name 
served as medical and military officers in the 
19th century in the East India Company’s 
Armies of Madras and Bengal. Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, c. B., an eminent chemist and philosopher of 
Great Britain, was at one time in Bengal. Lt.- 
Colonel Playfair wrote on the Fishes of Zanzibar. 

PLECOTUS DARGILINGENSIS, Hodxj., 
syn. of Plecotus auritus, Jerd. 

.PLECOTUS HOMOCHROSIS, Uodg., syn. 
of Plecotus auritus, Jerd, 

PLECTOCOMIA, a genus of palms, growing 
in Malacca, Java, Assam and the Kassya Hills, 
with leaves of great length, having a hook at the 
end by which to support themselves. Plccto- 
comia is the Rhenoul of the Lepchas and is not 
a very large plant : but it climbs lofty trees and 


PLi^^COGNATHI. 

Lumnitzera densiflon, Smrenaer^ 

Isodon plectranthoides. 

Pioomar, Chbnab. Kot ; Siringri ; Itsit, lUvi* 

Choogoo, „ Pok: Rosbang, SuTLlI#. 

Sola: Solei, Chichri; toarb, » 

Flea-killer, Eno. Sirru kalongu, TaiT.' 

Bui, Jhbblom. I Khwangero, TB.-lNI>USk 

A small, rather slender, shrubby plant, .has a 
wholesome pleasant tasted, bulbous root, muoli 
eaten by tbe natives, particularly during the 
period of their great festivals. Its leaf is ro^igh 
and not unlike that of Burrage, it grows in we 
Himalaya, at Mount Choor, Sirmoor, Dehm 
Dhoon and at Tinnevelly. It is abundant 
in the Punjab Himalaya, from 3,000 to 9,000 
feet, and occurs in the Salt Range. In places 
it is used as bedding to keep off fleas. The 
leaves have an aromatic sago-like smell and a 
somewhat bitterish taste. — Aimlie^p. 250 ; Dr, 
J, L. Stewart^ m. d., Punjab Plamts ; Voigt^ p* 
'.449. 

PLECTRANTHUS SECUNDUS, Roxh. 

P. cordifoliuB, D, Dim,^ ' P. incanus, Lam, 

Graham, P. mogiiuronsis, RotL 

P. mollis, Spreng, Ocimum mollc, AU, 

P. divaricatuR, H'etyim, . 

A plant of Mysore and the Western Dekhan, 
Kandalla, Roza, Ellora. 

PLECTRANTHUS STROBILTFERUS, 
Roxb, Syn of Anisochilus carnosus. 

PLECTOGNATHI, an order of fishes which 
may be thus shown : 

Order VI — pLECTooNATni. 

Pam. I — Sclerodertni, 

First Group.— T riacanthina. 


extends 40 yards through the forest, (>,500 feet Triacanthodes anomalus, Schleg,^ Japan, 
is the upper limit of the palms in the Sikkim, Triacanthus brevirostris, Schleg,, B, Indies, China, 
Himalaya, the Rhenoul alone attaining this 
height. — Iloolcer^ Vol, i, p, 147 ; Seeman, 

PLECTRANTHUS AROMATICUS, Roxb, 

Coleus amboinicus, Lour, 

Pen-bu, Burm. I Pathur-chur, Hind. 

Fragrant ploctranthus, Eno. I i 

Cultivated in gardens at Ajmecr. Genl, 

Med, « 

PLECTRANTHUS ASPER, Spremj, also P. 
barbatus, Andr, in Bot, Res, P. carnosus, Sims,, 
and P, crassiibleus, Ilari, Mai, Syns. of Coleus 
barbatus, Benth,, and Anisochilus carnosus. 

PLECTRANTHUS CORDIFOLIUS, a very 
aromatic plant of India of the order Labiatae. 

OSkanghnessy, 491 . 

PLECTRANTHUS DUBIUS, Spr, P. fors- 
kahlii, WUld,, and P. monodelphus, Roxb, 

Syns. of Anisochilus carnosus, Wall. 

PLECTRANTHUS MONACHORUM, Spr, 

Syn. of Ocymum sanctum, Linn, 

PLECTRANTHUS PARVIFLORA, Wdld. 

P. graveolcnfi, R. Br, 

A plant of N. Holland with blue or purple 
flowers. 

PLECmANTHUS RUGOSUS, Rottler, 

Bmih. 


Japan. 

biaculcatus, Bl., £. Indies, Australia, 
strigilifer, Cant., E. Archipelago, China. 

Second Group.— Balistina. 

Balistes, Cuv.x 

a Linrus, 

B. stcllatus, Lacep, Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
b BaUttes, 

maculatus, Qm,, Indian and Pacific Oceans, also 
Atlantic. 

aureolus, Rich,, B. Indies, 
vetula, Tropical Atlantic, B. Indies,'Cape. ^ 
vidua, Rich,. B. Archipelago, Pacific. 
caprisciiB, Gm,, Meiliterranean, Pacific, 
niger, M ungo Park, Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago. ^ 
mitis, Bmn,y Indian and Pacific Oceans. ' * 

bursa, Bl,, Schn,, Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
conspicillum, Bl,, Schn., Sandwich islands, 
riridescens, BL, Schn., Indian Ocean, £. Archir- 
pelago. 

ringens, LeacTi, W. Indies, Mauritius, 
auromarginatus, Benn., Mauritius, 
rivulatus, Ru^., Jedda. 
fuscus, BL, Schn., Indian Ocean, E. Archi 
fiavimarginatus, Rupp,, Indian Ocean, Aichi- 
pelago. 

aculeatus, Leach, W. Africa to Pacific, 
assasi, Forsk. , Bed Sea. 

verrucosus, Leach, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
New Ireland. 

rectangulus, BL, Schn., Indian Ocean, Archipela* 
go, Polynesia. 
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y- 

cindreus, Mauritius. , « .a 

> undulatus, Mungo Purk, Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. 

oire, Bonn., Society Islands. 
c MeUmicMhys, 

buniva, Lacep^ Tropical Atlantic, Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 
d Eruthrodm, 

erythrodon, GMr., Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 

jacksonianus, Q. ^ G. 

heteracantUus, Blkr. 

caprinus, VaL 

lima, Benn, 

monocanthus, Cuv, 

a Monacanthus, 

pardalifi, iEwm)., Indian, Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. . 

Bcopas, Cuv,, Indian Ocean, E. Archipei^o. 
longirostris, Cuv., Indian Ocean. E. Archipelago, 

cryptodon, Celebes, Amhoyna. 

curtorhynchus, Blkr., Amhoyna. 
prionurus, Blkr,, E. Archipelago, N. Guinea, 
trossulus, liich,, W . Australia, 
oculatus, Gthr,, S. Australia, 
baueri, .RtcA., Australia. 

chinensis, Blkr., China, K. Archiiielago. 
megalurus, Rich,, Australian Seas, 
tomentosus, Leach, E., I. Archipelafw. 
sulcatus, HoU, E. I. Archipelago, Chmese and 
Australian Seas. 

setifer, Benn., E. Africa, Japan, China, 
nematophorus, Gthr,, China, Borneo, 
oblongus, Japan, Zanzibar, 

chcerocephalua, Blkr,, B. I. Archipelago, 
nemurus, Blkr,, Java, Singa])ore. 
melanocephalus, Blkr,, E. Archii^elago. 
spilosoma, Berm,, Sandwich Islands, 
granulosus, S. Wales, 

rudis, Rtch,, Tasmania, 
ayrandi, Q. G,, Australia. * * i- 

iniciinserus, EjArch;^l.«o, Australia. 

nippocrepis, Q, ^ N., S. wales, 

knerii, Steindachner, China, 
cunnii, Othr,, Van Dienian s Land. 

macrurus, i?/A;r., E. Archipelago. 

convexirostris, Gthr., Tasmania, New Zealand. 

multiradiatus, Othr,, S. Australia. 

trachylepis, Gthr,, Australia. 

peronii, SToW, S. Australia. 

scaber, Foret,, N. Zealand. 

brownii. Rich,, 

spilomelanuTus, Q. G,, Australia. 

h Aleuteree, ' . , a 

monoceros, 0*6., Atlantic, Tropical America, 
Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago. 

scriptus, 0*6., Zanzibar, Ambo^a, Penang, Siam 
' ^ W. Indies, Cape Verde. 

' liturOBUS, Shaw, Indian Seas, Otalieite. 

Archipelago, 

Japan. 

puflillus, R\mp, 
ireycineti, Cmv,, Roll, 
broccus, Mitch, 
maculoBUS, Rich, 
brevispinc sub, HoU, 
platifrons, HoU, 
serrasquamosus, Jioil, 
tricuspis, HoU. 
dumerilii, HoU, 
nitens, HoU. 

trachyderma, 5/A:r. 

holbrookii, 
cuspicauda, Mitch, 


lineolatua, 
anacanthuB, Gray, 
barbatus. Gray. 

Thibb Group.— O straciontina. 
Ostracion, Art,, 

a Oetracion. 

gibbosus, L., Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
concatenatus, Bl., Cape of Good Hope, Chinese 
Seas, Australia. 

cubicus, L,, Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, Aus- 
tralia. 

sebse, BUcr., Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
punctatus, BL, Schn., Indian Ocean, E. Archipe- 
lago, Pacific. 

renardi, Blkr,, Amhoyna, Ceram, Java, 
solorensis, Blkr., B. Archix)elago. 
omatus, HoU., Marquesas, 
nasus, BL, K. Archipelago, Pacific, 
rhinorynchua, Blkr,, E. Archipelago, Australia, 
diaphanus, BL, Schn., Cape of Good Hojk) to Aus- 
tralia and Japan. 

forasini, Bianc., Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
comutus, L,, Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, Mi- 
cronesia. 

3 Aracana. 

aculeata, Houttuyn, Japan, 
aurita, Shaw, Tasmania, S. Australia, 
ornata. Gray, Tasmania, S. Australia, 
lenticularis, Rich,, S. Australia, 
ostracion hoops. Rich, 

Pam. T I . - Gym nodontee. 

First Group.— Triodontina. 

Trio<lon bursarius, Reinw., Indian Ocean, E. Archi- 
pelago. 

Skoond Group. — T etrodontina. 
Xenopterus naritus, Rich,, Penang, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo. 

modestus, Blkr,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
tetrodon, L, 

3 Gastrophyeue, 

lagoccphalus, L., English, Irish and E. African 
Coasts. 

lasvigatua, L., Japan, Tropical America, 
lunaris, BL, Schn., B. Archipelago, Indian Ocean, 
Pacific, Brazil. 

sceleratus, Foret,, Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
honckenii, BL, Cape of Good Hope to China, 
hypselogenioii, Blkr., K. Africa to Australia, 
oblongus, BL, Indian Ocean, China, Japan, S. 
Sea. 

ocellatus, Oeh,, China, 
rubriiies, Schl^., China, Japan, 
hamiltonii. Rich., Port Jackson, 
vermicularis, Schley., Japan, 
pardalis, Schkg., .Tapan. 

7 CheUickthye. 

richei, Freminv., S. Australia, N. Zealand, 
multistriatus. Rich., S. Polynesia. 

5 Lioeaceue. 

cutaneus, Gthr,, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, 
porphyreus, Schley., Japan, 
angusticeps, Jen., Galapagos. 

6 Qrayraewn. 

palembongensis, Blkr,, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, 
liiq'us, Blkr,, Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 

C CheUmodon, 

imtoca, //. B,, Coasts of K Indies, 
viridipunctatus. Day, Cochin, 
waandersii, Bombay. 

n monotretue, 
cutcutia, H. B,, Ganges. 

B Arothron. 

immaculatus, BL, Schn., Red Sea, Australia, i o* 
lynesia. 

carduus, Cant,, Penang. 
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inkppa, XeM., Indian Ocean, £. Archipelaj^^o. 
stellatus, Bh^ Schn.^ Indian Ocean, E. Archipela- 
gOf Pacific. 

reticularis, Schn., Indian Ocean E. Archi- 
pelf^o. 

bispidus, Lacep^ Red Sea, E. Africa, Ceylon, 
bondarus, Cant,y Yizagapatani, Penang, 
erythrotsmia, BJko,^ Celebes, Amboyna. 
meleagris, Xacen, Polynesia, 
brmamentum, Japan, 

fluviatilis, II. B., Fresh waters of East Indies, 
i Anosmms. 

margaritatua, Bupp.^ B. Africa, Tahiti, 

papua, Blkr.^ E. Archipelago. 

bennetti, Blkr., E Archipelago, Indian Ocean. 

janthinopterus, Blkr.^ Celebes, Amboyna. 

amboinensis, Blkr., Indian Ocefin, B. Archijxjlngo. 

sonctsQ holenae, Gthr.^ St, Helena, Japan 

striolatus, Q. E. Archipelago. 

rivulatiis, Schley., Japan. 

valentini, Blkr., Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 

graramatocophalus. Svhl. 

cochinchinensis, Steiml. 

Diodon hystrix, L., Tropical Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
Pacific, E. Archipelago, 
spinosissimus, Cav., Caj^e of Goo<l ITojie, Siam, 
niaculatus, Gthr., Tropical Atlantic, Cape of 
Goo<l Hoi^e, E. Archijjolago, Pacific, 
bocagei, Stehidachner, Port Jackson. 
Chiloiuycterus calarii, Bianc., Zanzibar, 
orbicularis, Bl., Indian Ocean., E. Archipelago, 
ochinatus, Gronov., Cape of Good Hope, 
jaculiferus, Cuv., N. Zealand, 
tigrinus, Ouv., Indian Seas. 

Dicotylichthys punctulatus, Kaup., Australia, 
Cape of Good Hojw. 

Atopomycterus nychthCJnorus, Cuv., Australia. 

Tiimn Gttoup. -Molina. 
Orthagoriscus, Gray, E. I. Fishes 
lanceolatus, Lienard, Mauritius, 
truncatus, Betz., Atlantic, Pacific. 

PLEMBANG, or Pal cm bung, a port and 
town on the coast of Sumatra. See Banca 
Islands, Johore. 

PLKUROBRANCIIIDiE, a family of Mol- 
luscs, viz : 

Pleurobranchue.Syn. Berthella. Oscanius, rec. 20 sji. 
SuB-yenus. P Pleurobrancluea. rec. 
Postorobrancheoa. rec. 

Runcina. Syn. Pelta. rec. 

Umbrella. Chinese-umbrella shell. Syn. Ac- 
ardo. Gastroplax, rec. 3 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 
Tylodina. rec. 3 sp. 

PLEURONECTIDiE, a family of fishes which 
*nay be thus shown : 

Fam. 7.— Pleuronectida). 


cochiswaftis, i>ay, Malabar, 
nigropujnetatua, BL, Schn., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Fiji. 

Aiadematus. Bww.. Red l^a. 


1 Psettodes, 2 Ilippoglossus, 2 Ilippoglossoides, 
1 Tephritis, 7 Rhombus, 1 Phrynorhombus. 6 Arno- 
gloasus, 1 Citharus, 1 Brachypleura, 1 Samaria, 

1 PsetGchthys, 2 Citharichthys, 3 Ilemirhombus. 
14 Pseudorhombus, 1 Paralichthya, 13 Rhom- 
ooidichthys, 22 Pleuronectes, 5 Parophrys, 1 Psam- 
^odiscus, 1 Ammotretis, 3 Rhombosolea, 1 Peltor- 
namphus, 34 Solca, 2 Pardachirus, 1 Liachirus, 9 
Synaptura, 1 .^opia, 2 Gymnachirus, 1 Soleotalpa, 
Apionichthua, 1 Ammopleirops, 1 Aphoiiatia, 3 

29 Cynogloasus. 

] 


PLOGA^ CANDIDA. 
pleuronectes SOLEA. The 

Kowlie mutchie. Dux. I Naak meen, 

Ecan leda, Malay. | 

— Ains, Mat. Med., p. 165. 

PLEUROPTERA, a tribe of Mammals, gen^ 
rally known as the Hying lemurs, flying cats,; 
and flying foxes. See Mammals. 

PLEWAN, PsHTU, or Plewane, Hind. Sal-, 
vadora oleoidcs. 

PLEUROTOMA, a genus of Molluscs. 

PLICATULA, a genus of Molluscs. 

PLINY, a historian of Rome, whose name 
was Cains Plinius Secundus, born a. n. 23. He 
died A. I). 79, suffocated by a pestilential va- 
pour near Mt. Vesuvius. lie was a voluminous 
author, but most of his works have been lost, 
the Historia naturalis, or llistoria mundi still 
remains, it is in 37 books. Notices occur in it 
of Khuzistan, Koh, Lokman, Okelis and the 
Kol race. 

PLOCARIA, a genus of plants belongingto 
the alliance Algales, the order Ccrainiaces&, 
and the sub-order Sphmrococcea). One of the 
species, P. helminthocorton, a native of the 
Mediterranean is called Corsican moss, and 
has a considerable reputation as a vermifuge. 
— Kny. Cyc. 

PLOCARIA CANDIDA, Nees. 

Gracillaria lichenoides, | Fucus amylaccus. 

Kyouk’pwen, Burk. I Sea weed, • Eno. 

Hai-tsai ; llai-tsau, Chin. | Agar-agar, Malay. 

The Chinese name Ilai-t’s’ai means sea vege- 
table, and is applied to all the diflerent kinds 
of Alga) used as articles of diet. The Malay 
term Agar-Agar is also apiilicd by the Malay 
race to the Gigartina tenax and Sphaerococcus 
growing on tlie rocky shores of Malaysia. The 
Plocariacandida sea weed is abundant on the 
Tenasserim coast, and exceedingly valuable 
for its iiutri^ous and medicinal properties 
for invalids. It was first brought U> public 
notice by Dr. O’Sbauglincssy as the Edible 
moss of the Eastern Archi|)elago, and referred 
by him to the genus fuciis. The fructifications, 
however, being in small tubercles, the Rev. Mr. 
Mason considers it as a species of Agardh’s 
genus, Spha3rococcus which now constitutes a 
ineiiiher of the genus P. Focaria. It is an allied • 
species with the Ceylon moss (Gigartina liche- 
noides) first described as fucus amylaceus by 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy, tlie P. Focaria lichenoides ' 
of Mr. Mason ; also with a species found on the 
coast of Devonshire in England ; PI. compressa : 
with the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean 
P. Hehniiithochorton ; also with the Agar-agar 
PI. tenax a species used in China, as a sub- 
stitute for glue and gum arabic, but differs from 
the Irish moss or Chondrus crisptis ; and is not 
of the same natural family as the Iceland moss 
which, indeed, is a lichen, the Cetraria 
islandica. The Tenasseriin moss is said to be 
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;|1 Aaperi to all others« tm it is wholly free from 
the bitter principle which renders other fuci so 
objectionable ; but Mr. Mason seems to consider 
" r it identical with the Ceylon moss, for he gives 
the same account of it as Dr. O’Shaughiieky 
glares of that from Ceylon. It contains he says 
a considerable proportion of starch, and was 
hence named by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the starch 
fucus, F. amilaceus but its specific name has 
- been since changed to Candida, white, probably 
from a mistaken idea that the substance is 
naturally white, whereas it becomes so only by 
bitching in the sun; its natural tint, is a 
shade between olive and purple, such as the 
natives designate red. According to Dr. 
P’Shaughnessy’s analysis it contains in 100 
parts as follows : 

Vegetable jelly, . . . 54.5 Sulphate & muriate of 

%ue 8tar^^ 16.0 soda, 6.5 

; Wax, a trace, ... 0.5 ?| Sulphate & phosphate 

L fihrfl, ... 18.0 01 lime, 1.0 

' €fum, 4.0 , Iron, a trace, 0.4? 

On the best mode of* preparing it for use he 
adds : “ In the first place, from the tendency of 
pectin or vegetable jelly to form insoluble com- 
pounds with saline and earthy bases, it is 
necessary to steep this fucus for a few hours in 
cold rain water as the first step in its prepara- 
tion. This removes a large portion, if not the 
entire, of the sulphate of soda, leaving all the 
gelatine,^ and starch. It should next be dried 
by the sun’s rays, and ground to a fine powder ; 
cutting or pounding, however, diligently or 
minutely performed, still leaves the amylaceous 
globules so mechanically protected, and so 
' closely involved in an external sheath of 
tough ligneous fibre, that scarcely a particle 
of the starch can be extracted by boil- 
ing, even though the decoction is prolonged for 
. several hours. When ground, boiling for 25 
minutes or half an hour dissolves all the starch 
and gelatine. The solution while hot should 
be passed through muslin or calico, and thus 
the ligneous fibre is removed ; lastly, the strain- 
ed fluid should be boiled down till a drop placed 
on a cold surface gelatinizes sufficiently. With 
milk and sugar, and flavoured with lemon juice 
or sherry, this substance when prepared as now 
directed, would afford the invalid a pleasant 
article of diet, especially at sea, where other 
jellies or their materials cannot be so easily 
preserved. As this fucus is found , abundantly 
on the eastern coast of Bengal, Mr. Mason 
entertained considerable hopes of its being 
hereafter found available also in several pro- 
cesses of art and various manufactures. — 
&8?uiti(jfhnes9y ; Jlfoson’s Tenasseriin, See Edi- 
ble sea-weed. 

PLOCARIA COMPRESSA, PI. Helmin- 
ihochorton and PI. Lichenoides, see Edible 
sea-weed. 

PLOGEINiE, the weaver birds, a sub-feraily 


of birds of the ftmUy Frfngimdss ^ibe 
Curvirostres. The weaver birds form curious 
pensile nests. 

Ploceus baya, the common weaver bird Cev 
Ion, all India, Assam, Burmah. ’ 

P, manyar, Horrid, the striated weaver bird 
Burmah and Archipelago. ^ ^ 

P. bengalensis, Xmn, black throated weaver bird 
British India, Assam, Tipperah, Burmah ’ 
P. philippinus ? Java, Burmah. 

They build nests like a crucible, with the 
opening downwards and usually attach them to 
the tender branches of a tree hanging over a 
well or tank. 

PLOCREDERMA, see Laudakia melanura 

PLOHIERRO, Sp. Iron wood. 

PLOMB, Fr. Lead. 

PLOMBAGO, Black lead, see Plumbago. 

PLOMB-DE-MINE, or Potelot, Fit. Black- 
lead. 

PLOMB SULFURE, Fr. Galena. 

PLOM CARBONATE, Fr. White load. 

PLOMO, Sp. Lead. 

PLOTOSUS ANGUILLARIA, and PI. albi- 
labris occur in the seas of the Malay peninsula. 
At Pinang, tho latter species is less numerou?, 
both are eaten by the poorer classes of natives. 
The wounds of both are equally dreaded. 

PLOTOSUS CANIUS, Buc7i. Ham., Cal.Cat. 

Notopterus pallasii, Cuv. et Val., Cal. Cat. 

PLOTUS LEVAILLANTII, see Pelecanus. 

PLOUGHING. Amongst the hindoo races 
of British India, at the close of the ploughing 
and sowing season, either in the spring or 
autumn, the plough is worshipped. It is the 
Har-puja. The Chinese annual ceremony of 
ploughing is of very ancient origin. At Peking 
it consists in- ploughing a sacred field with a 
highly ornamental plough kept for the purpose, 
the emperor holding it while turning over 
three furrows, the princes five, and tlie high 
ministers nine. These furrows were, however, 
so short that the monarchs of the present dy- 
nasty altered the ancient rule, ploughing four 
fuiTows and returning again over the ground. 
The ceremony finished, the emperor and his 
minister repair to the terrace, and remain till 
the whole field has been ploughed. The ground 
belongs to the temples of heaven and earth, on 
the south of the city, and the crop of wheat is 
used in idolatrous services. The rank of the 
actors renders the ceremony more imposing at 
I’eking, and the people of the capital make 
more of it than they do in the provinces. A 
monstrous clay image of a cow is carried to 
the spot, containing or accompanied by hun- 
dreds of little similar images ; after the field )S 
ploughed it is broken up, and the piec<*-s and 
small images are carried olff by the crowd to 
scatter the powder on their own fields, in the 
hope of thereby insuring a good crop. The 
heads of the provincial governments, the pre- 
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{tots magistrates,^ go through a 

similar oereiiiony on the same day. In Ningpo, 
an eye-witness describes the principal features 
of the ceremony as consisting in a solemn wor- 
ship, by all the local officers, of a clay image of 
a buffalo and an idol of a cowherd. The pre- 
fect then ploughed a small piece of ground, and 
he and his associates disperaed till the mon*ow, 
vhen they came together in another temple at 
dawn. Here a series of prostrations and reci- 
tals of prayers were performed by the “ fathers 
of the people” in their presence, some of whom 
seemed to have no respect for the worship they 
were engaged in, while others evinced deep 
reverence. As soon as this was over, the clay 
ox was brought out, and a procession consisting 
of all the officera passed around it repeatedly, 
striking the body at a given signal, and con- 
cluding the ceremony by a heavy blow on the 
head. The crowd then rushed in and tore the 
effigy to pieces, each one carrying off a portion 
to strew on his fields. In British India, the 
plough is more usually drawn by the buffalo 
but often by bullocks and from two to eight 
team are put to the plough according to the 
nature of the land. In the Malay countries 
the plough is usually drawn by one or two 
buffaloes, which, peculiarly adapted for the 
wet land culture of rice, to which the use of 
the plough is almost exclusively cohfined, the 
chunkal or large hoe, being the instrument em- 
ployed in turning up the soil in plantation cul- 
ture. — Wils, Gloss, ; tVilliafns' Micldls Kivuj- 
doniy Vol, ii, p. lOfi- 

PLOVER, a name applied in ordinary con- 
versation to species of birds, of the families 
Cursoridse and Charadrida; ; 

Cursorina, 

Cursoriua eoromandolicus, Gm., Indian courier plover. 
Hhinoptilus bitonpiatus, Jerd. Double-bandcd „ 
Glareola orientalia, Leach. Largo swallow „ 

G. loctoo, Temm. Small swallow plover. 

Charadrina. 

Squatarola helvetica, Om, Grey plover. 

Oharadrius longipes, Temm. GoMen plover. 

^gialitis geoffroyi, Wagltr. Largo sand pldvor, 
pyrrhothorax, Temm. Small „ „ 

cantianus, Latham. Kentish ring plover, 
philippenais, Scopoli. Indian ringed plover. 

M. minutus, Pallas. Lesser ringed plover. 

The courier plover runs about rapidly, nod- 
ding its head occasionally when it stops, run- 
ning for a distance at speed, suddenly stopping, 
erecting the body and then starting off again. 
The large and small swallow plovers hawk over 
the fields of grain or rumnahs of grass, catch- 
ing insects in the air. — Jerdon. 

PLOWDEN, Mr., once Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Coiisul in Abyssinia, who, in 1860, died 
from wounds received in an attack made upon 
him by one of the chiefs in Tigre, while he 
^aa trav^ing through that province from 
Clonda/tb Massowa. 

PLUKENET. Leonard PlukencPs works 
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were published in London betweenji609 and 
1705, in 4 volumes quarto, containing 464 i 
plates, w'ith 2,740 figures of plants, many qf* ^ 
them Indian. These figures are small,, and' 
oflen much reduced from the natural siifei/^i 
especially \yhen the plants were large, but aro g ? 
generally very characteristic : they are 
less costly and more easily procured than thqto 
of Rhecde. 

PLUMS. 

Kift-king-taze, Chin. | Nai, ^ Chik.: ' 

The fruit of the tree, Priuius dqmestica, indi- 
genous to the greater part of the northern \ 
hemisphere, 274 varieties of this fruit are enu- ;; 
mcrated. Dried plums form an article of com- 
merce under the names of prunes and prunel- 
las . — Smidis Materia Medica ; Faulkner See 
Kabul. 

PLUMAZO DE AVESTRUX, Sp. Estrich, 
Estridge. 

PLUM-OIL, Oil of kernel of Prunus domes- 
tica. 

PLUIMEN, Dut. Feathers. 

PLUMAS, Sp. Feathers. 

PLUMBA01NACEA5, LindL, tlie I^eadwort 
tribe of plants, of 2 gen., 4 species, viz., 3 ; 
Plumbago, 1 iEgialitis. 

PLUMBAGO. 

Black lead. | Plumbago. 

Carburet of iron. | Graphite. 

Plumbago is a carburet of iron though com- 
monly known as blacklcad, and also called 
graphite. It is used for making leads for pen- 
cils and crucibles. Veins of this occur in the 
hills near Nambvapane. These are largely 
worked in Ceylon, and 2,000 tons arc annually 
exported. 

Plumbago is sold for antimony in the bazaars, 
it is found in Ceylon and Travancore, also in 
Kumaoii, anjl the Northern Circar mountains 
and abounds in the hills skirting the western 
boundary of the Vizaga^^atam district. The 
deposits have never been worked, and that 
which is brought to the coast is coarse and / 
impure. A fine and varied series, both as re- 
gards, size and <piality were exhibited by Gene- 
ral Cullen from Trevandrnm. One large block 
was in a matrix along with laterite and con- 
tained some pieces the size of a walnut, nearly 
equal to the fine kinds of Cumberland black 
lead. Other large blocks nearly a foot in cubic 
measurement appear of a softer and coarser % 
quality, not so compact as tlic brightest por-’ . 
tions of the first-named block. This plumbago 
or graphite is well suited for the manufacture ; 
of ordinary pencils or for making crucibles. 
Lieut. Evans, 51st Regiment M. N. I., exhi- 
bited plumbago of good quality from Ceylott^ 
and of indifferent quality from beds of shale 
that accompany iron ore at Alalacca. Some 
indifferent specimens of plumbago were atio 
exhibited along with iron ore and slaty shales 
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Cuddapah. This min^iral waa form^ly ter stiiff f<mnd in scmie other paits 
^^mnd in its most pure state in Borrowdale in gaon hills. Dr. W. J. Thomson says that the 
f Clitunberland, which indeed was the only mine most eastern point of the hill at Sonah is semi* 
^that produced lead of that fine quality requi- detached firom the principal range by a deep 
site for the manufacture of drawing pencils, gorge. This portion is composed of sandstone 
' The Cumberland mines have been wrought much indurated by heat and mixed with erup- 
^ ^ce Elizabeth’s time ; pure Cumberland lead tive quartzose and gneiss rock near the top. 
rating as much as from 30 to 40 sliillitigs a About half way up (100 feet) on the eastern 
vpouhd. The lead is not found in veins but in slope of the gorge, where it is nearly precipi- 
detached pieces, so that the supply is occa- tous, he found a bed of a soft black stone, 
siolnally irregular and the search for ‘it labo- easily friable, and soiling the fingers when 
rious and oi^n fruitless. Inferior descriptions touched, and brought home some specimens, 
of lead come from Spain and Ceylon, and are The bed was from 18 to 24 inches thick, and, 
used in the manufacture of crucibles and of as far as traced, it extended about 30 yards N. 
the inferior sort of pencils and in polishing cast and 8., and had a dip of nearly 10 to the N, 
^ iron. Finely powdered graphite can, by an ex- he conjectured that plumbago of an equally pure 
Jbreme degree of pressure, be rendered nearly quality and more dense structure will be found 
^ compact as the best natural graphite, or we further in. A plumbago mine, was discovered 
■faotild be without any more good drawing by Dr. W. J. Thornton, Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
pencils. The great manufacturers of pencils Gurgaon, in October 1861. It is found in 
In England rejiorted the Kumaon and Travan- masses of variable sizes, and in general (juite 
core specimens as quite useless for the manu- detached ; though, in some cases, the rock all 
fketure of black lead pencils, observing that round is full of plumbago mixed with finely 
they could not use the specimens in the state divided micaceous particles, it was sent to the 
in which they had been sent without damaging Exhibition of 1862, from Malacca, Burmali, 
their machinery, at the same time they could Vizagapatam, Umritsnr, Darjeeling. — Cat. Ex. 
not conceive why purer specimens should not 1862; Ohservatiom on the yraphite or phim’- 
be found in the same locality. In regard to hayo of Kumaon and Tixivancore by Jh\ For}tes 
the objections made to the specimens forwarded, Moyle, m. d., with an extract from a letter from 
General Cullen, Resident of Travanoorc, reports the Resident of Travancore ami Cochin, dated 
on the plumbago or graphite of Tra vancore, ^th February 1857 ; Bombay Gazette ; M. L. S, 
that two varieties are found one in thin lami- Journal; lioJuUs MSS.; M. C. C,; M. E. J. 
HflB, another granular, and he sent specimens R.; Genl. Cullen; Simmond^s Diet. 


of both to the Exhibition of 1851 , The gra- 
nular or fibrous variety, be had discovered in 
two localities and both of them in laterite, a 
few feet only below the surfiice. One loc.ality 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS, flower. 
PLUMBAGO EUROIVEA. 

Cliitra vani, Sans. Chitra ; CUitah ; Shitraj. 

SjANS. 


IS about 5 or 6 miles N. L. of rrevandrum 
and the other about 12 or 14 miles N. E., he 
brought in from this latter locality on his visit 
to it, about 3 cwt. Some small deposits arc 
also found immediately on the W. of the town 
of Trevandrum. Graphite in thin scales or 
laminsD is common nearly throughout the late- 
rite tracts of Travancore and Cochin, but more 
or less abundant in particular places. It is 
found in some places in la,mina) of considerable 
sizo, particularly in a laterite hill about 25 
miles N. E. of Trevandrum at a place called 
Caviattencudul, near the foot of the ghat moun- 
; tains. It is also found in laminse of good size 
in the disintegrated gneiss of the ghats on the 
Tinnevelly side, also common in the Kiinker 
or Travertine deposits near Culdacoorchc and 
Amba-samoodrum. The Vizagapatam graphite 
is perhaps also found in laterite, of which there 
. is a large deposit at Bimlipatain. Plumbago 
with boiled oil, and applied to canvas 
: and other cloths, renders it non-combuslible. 
A powdery has been obtained from 

. J territory, and a specimen of rather bet- 


An erect, branching, smooth, herbaceous 
shrub. The whole plant, especially the root, is 
very acrid, and, applied as paste to the skin, 
acts as a powerful vesicatory. Given internally 
in small doses, it is said to be a very efiicacious 
emetic, but we would deem its administration as 
dangerous as that of cantharides. The bruised 
root has been employed in Europe as an appli- 
cation to cancer, as a counter-irritant in tooth- 
ache, and as a remedy for the itch. It is a 
native of various parts of the East Indies, is 
nearly similar to the Chittramoolum in its natu- 
ral qualities. The bruised root tempered with a 
portion of some bland oil, is used as an external 
application in rheumatic and paralytic afifec- 
tions. It is also prescribed internally in powder, 
in small doses, for the same complaints. The 
properties of this species and of the P. acandens 
and P. zcylanica are nearly identical. A paste 
made with rice congie and the bruised bark 
is applied by the natives to buboes in the in- 
cipient states : it acts as a vesicatory. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy made numerous clinical experi- 
ments with the bark of the plumbago root of 
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ywoim ipecies^ eBp«eially:iiie P. rosea, tubbed 
into a paste widt water and a little flour, or 
congie ; it obcMions pain in about flve minutes, 
which increase in severity till a quarter of an 
hour it is equal to that of a cantharides blister 
or mustard sinapism. If the paste be removed 
in half an hour the pain is soon allayed, and 
in a period of 11 to 18 hours a large uniform 
blister, full of serum, is occasioned. The blis- 
tered surface heals readily without unpleasant 
ulceration. 

PLUMBAGO ROSEA, Linn. Applying 
Plumbago rosea in the native of India, the 
skin in a few minutes is intensely blackened ; 
in white-skinned persons a deep redness is 
occasioned. In all chronic cases and in many 
acute diseases this blister will prove an effectual 
and very cheap substitute for cantharides, over 
which it possesses the peculiar advantage of 
never producing strangury or any other form 
of irritation of the urinary organs. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy speaks from the experience of 
from 3 to 4b0 cases. His experiments led him 
to believe that the blistering quality resides in 
the plumbagin, but on this point he was un- 
able to speak in positive terms. The root, in 
various forms, is much employed as a poison in 
India ; and as an irritant to occasion abortion 
it is introduced into the vagina and applied 
directly to the neck of the uterus. In a crimi- 
nal case of the former kind, in 1837, Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, succeeded in detecting the 
poison by acting on the contents of the stomach 
with alcohol, concentrating the tincture, re- 
dissolving in a small quantity of boiling water, 
and adding the sub-acetate of lead, by which 
the very characteristic red colour was imme- 
diately occasioned. By a modification of this 
process two grains of the powdered bark may 
be detected in a pint of a mixture of milk, 
blood, and various articles of food. A powerful 
irritant, containing a neutral crystal line principle 
of plumbagine. — O'SJuiwjhnessy, pp. 608-10 ; 
Ainslie^s Mat. Med.^p. 112; PowelVs Hand- 
hook^ Vol, i, p. 368. 

PLUMBAGO ZEYLANICA, Linn., Rocch. 

Cittra modlam, Tam. 

Kodiveli-chitra muluiti, 

Tam. 

AjEi'ni mala, Tel. 

Chitra mulum, „ 

Telia chittra mulum, „ 


Shituruj, Ar. 

Chutra, Beno. 

Ken-kyok-phyoo, Bukm. 
Chitur mul. Dux. 

White Lead wort, Eno. 
Chitra-chita, Hind. 

Tumba kodivali, Malbal. 


The White Plumbago is common ; so are the 
other varieties, red and blue, and blossom 
throughout the year ; but the blue is the hand- 
somest of the whole, and introduced from the 
Cape, is by far the most esteemed. Is propa- 
gated by layers. The three different species of 
plumbago, tlie red, the white, and the blue 
flowered, are common in Tenasserim gardens; 
and the first two are cultivated by the 13urmesc 
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for the vesicatory poweroftheir root8.*^9«^K ; ' 
MoUBon. 

PLUTARCH, a Roman, who mentioiiil 
Bulla, as suspended from the neckd of the 
noble Roman boys, as a phylactery, or 
servative of good order, and as it were a bi^i' 
on incontinence.” But it is not improb^llft 
that some of the Jews iti our Saviour’s /• 
as they certainly did afterwards, regarded thelV;: 
phylacteries as amulets or charms, whioH 
vrould keep or preserve them from evil. Thete . 
is a remarkable passage in a rabbinical TaiS • 
gum, written about 500 years after Christ, ' 
which may both serve to illustrate what our 
I^rd says, Matt, xxiii, 5, and to show what 
was the notion of the more modem Jews con- 
cerning their phylacteries. It runs thus 
“ The congregation of Israel hath said, ‘ I am 
chosen above all people, because I bind the 
phylacteries on my left hand and on my head, 
and the scroll is fixed on the right side of my 
door, the third part of which is opposite to my 
bed-chamber, that the evil spirits may not have 
ix)wer to hurt me.’ ” Sec Parkhurst's Greek 
Lexicon ; also Bishop Patrick, and Calmet, 
quoted by D’Oyly and Maiit, in a note on the 
passage in St. Matthew. — Eas Mala, Hindoo 
Annals, Vol. p. 40^. See Yavana. 

PLUTO, see ()siris. * 

PLUTUS, see Saraswati, Kuvera. 

PLUMBI CARDONAS, Lat. ’ White lead. 

.PLUMES, Fk. Feathers. 

PLUMES A ECRIRE, Fr. Quills or writ- 
ing pens. 

PLUMES A LIT, Fr. Bed feathers, fear 
tliers. 

PLUMTERIA. Several species of this 
genus, natives of Jamaica, Surinam, Brazil, the 
Malayan Archipelago, and Cochin-China, are 
used as drastic cathartics. — O'Shaaghnessy. 

PLUMIEKIA ACUMINATA, Ait., Roxh., 
W. I. 

Gobur-churapa, Dux. Vada gannoru, Ttif, 

Fagoda tree, Eno. 

A small elegant tree, common ; flowers .. 
white and yellow, tinged with red, very fra- ; 
grant. A pure white caoutchouc is obtained 
from this tree. It is abundant and luxuriant^: 
in the Pinjorc valley. A small South America 
tree, is called by the Burmese, China cham- ; 
pac. Its straggling, and often leafless branches, 
shoot out from their extremities delicate> 
orange-coloured blossoms, tinged with red, 
and of sw'eetest fragrance. — Riddell; Rxtyley 
O'Shanqhnessy, p. 449 ; Mason. 

PLUMIEKIA ALBA. 

Gulacbin, Dux. 

The White Chuinpa, 

PO, Hind. Parrotia jacquemontiana. 

rO, Hind. Kashmir, Fothergilla involucratoi 
Parrotia jacquemontiana. 
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POA C%NO^|lOi&Bis;> 





|^;;}NC>A, a genus of grasses of the uatural^rdcr | 
f^i^icacesd of which the following are species 
^ the South and East of Asia, 
annua, Xmn., Europe, Caucasus, 
chinensis, P. India, China, 
cylindric^ J2ar5., Canton, 
cynosuroides, JRetz.^ Egypt, India, 
diarrhena,^^. ^ S.. Bengal, 
digitata, 12. Br.j Pott Jackson, 
elegantula, Kth,^ Bengal, 
gai^etica, Baxb,, Bengal. 
muHiflora, Baxh,^ Bengal, 
nemoralis, Zmn., Europe, 
nutans, JTon., Bengal, Coromandel, 
punctata, Z^nn., Bengal, 
paiiiculata, i?ar5., Bengal, 
plumosa, Bengal, 
voftburghiana, Schult,, Bengal, 
pratenns, l^Vm., Europe, Caucasus, 
tenella, £t/t?t.. Pen. India, 
s trivialis, Zmn., Europe, 
unioloides, lietz.^ Pen. India, Bengal, Moluccas. 
Tiscosa, Retz,, Pen. India, Bengal. 

The genus Poahas its glumes rather unequal; 
the outer palea with 3 or 5 nerves, membranous 
below, scarious at the tip, compressed, keeled, 
unarmed ; the styles terminal. The species of 
this genus are very numerous, constituting the 
commonest weed that follow the migrations of 
man, and generally containing a sufficient quan-> 
tity of nutritive matter to render them fodder 
for various animals. Thirteen species of this 
genus are described by Babington as natives of 
the British Islands. Of these the most com- 
mon are the P. annua and P. pratensis. The 
former is perhaps the commonest of British 
plants, springing up on every neglected spot 
around the habitations of man. The latter is 
known by the name of the Smooth-stalked 
Meadow-grass, and is found in most pasture 
. lands. P. nemoralis, the Wood meadow-grass, 
is also a common grass in shady places. Many 
of the recent genera of grasses were formerly 
referred to the genus Poa. — Voigt Hort, /8>w6. 
Cal. 

POA CYNOSUROIDES, Betz., Roxb. 

Er^ostis cynosuroides, R. ^ S. 

Uniola bipinnata, Jjinn. 

Briza „ Linn. 

Doob, Hind. I Pavitra, Sans. 

Koosta, Mahr. I Kusadharbagaddi, Tbl. 

Koosba ; Koosa, Sans. | Aswalayana , 

Darbha, „ Tkl. | 

A plant of Egypt and India, the sacred 
grass of the hiudoos, the dab or koosha of the 
bjrahmins and sacred to Siva ; as are also the 
pepul, banyan, the neem (Melia azaderachta), 
the Cratflova religiosa. The Ocimum sanctum 
; or tulsi is sacred to Vishnu and Krishna 
Some hindoo legends make Garuda the 

o&pring of Kasyapa and Diti. This all- 
prolific dame laid an egg, which it was pre 
dieted would produce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction : after a lapse of five hun- 
; dred years, Garuda sprung from the egg, flew 
v to the abode of Indra, extinguished the fire thai 
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lurrounded it» coiM|||^^ its ffoaiidc^ 

^nd bore off the amrita (ambrosia), which en- 
abled him to liberate his captive mother. A 
ew drops of this immortal beverage falling on 
:he kusa, it became eternally consecrated ; and 
:he serpents greedily licking it up, so lacerated 
heir tongues with the sharp grass, that they 
;iave ever since remained forked ; but the boon 
if eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause of 
makes having forked tongues is still in the 
popular tales of India, attributed to the above 
greediness ; and their supposed immortality 
may have originated in some such stories as 
hese ; a small portion of amrita as in the case 
>f Rahu, would ensure them this boon. See 
Dharmarajah, Dab, Doob, Garuda, Hindoo, 
Yama. 

POALUM, Malay. Coral. 

POALKAYA, Tbl. Trichosantfies anguina, 
Linn. 

PO AM or Boa or Boe, a Malabar and Canara 
wood much like the timber called in Ceylon 
Palari, or Pali, and Irambu, or, as known by 
the English name, iron-wood. It is a 
strong, heavy wood, and is considered durable. 
It grows from 20 to 30 feet high, and from twelve 
to thirty inches in diameter. — Edge, Forests of 
Malabar and Camara. 

POCIIAN, ofDeraGhazi Khan, a woman’s 
scarf. 

POCIIOBORO, Ubta ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. Extreme height 30 feet, circum- 
ference 2^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. 
Tolerably common, only used for firewood and 
charcoal. — Captain Macdonald. 

POCKIIALN, Ger. Guaiacum officinale. 

POCOCK, Edward, author of History of 
the Arabs. 

POCREE of Delhi, Cotton-gatherer. 

PODADENIA SAPIDA, Thw. 

Rottlera thwaitosii. | Stylanthus thwaitesii, Baillm. 

A large tree of Ambagamowa in Ceylon and 
at Marai-Calai, near Ratnapoora, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,000 to 2,000 feet. — Thw. En. PI- 
Zeyl., p. 274. 

POD AK, Tbl., Female, Eudynamis orientalis. 
Linn. 

PODALA MANU, Tel. Acacia catechu, 

Wind. 

PODA PATRA, Tel. Gymnema sylvestre, 
R. Br . — also Asclepia? geminata, B. iij 45. 
The Konda Doralu call itPutla podara,Br. 
gives the meaning Tylophora vomitoria on the 
authority of Ainslie. 

PODALYRIA GENISTOIDES, a pretty 
shrub with silky leaves, should be grown in a 
light garden soil, their colours are mitiy white, 
purple, blue or red, and riiould be raised froin 
seed. See Leguminosa. 
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FOBtA. PATRA, or Puiia podara, Tbl. 6ym- 
nema syhrestre, R, Br. 

PODABGUS, the goat sucker genus of birds 
of the jfhmily Caprimulgidse, as under 
Fam, CaprimulgidsB. 

Sub/am* Podar^nse, 1 gen., 3 sp., viz., 3 Podar- 
gus, aaritus, Javanensis and ainnis. 

Suo-fam. Caprimulgince, J gen., 0 sp., viz., 2 
£uro8to;)odu8, 7 Gaprimulgus. 

PODARGUS SUPERCILIARIS, a goat- 
sucker of Bessir island. 

PADAVALAM, Maleal. Trichosanthea 
cucumerina, Linn,, Roxh., W, ^ A, 

PADDU or Proddu tringiidda-chettii, lle- 
lianthiis annuus, Linn, Roxh. 

PODDU TIRITGUDU PUWU or Proddu- 
tirugulu, Tel, llclianthus annuus, L, 
PODEX, see Sati. 

PODICIPIDiE, the Grebe family of birds, as 
under : 

Fam, Podicipidie, 1 gen., 2 sp., viz. 2 Podiceps. 
cristatus, PhilipiXiiisis. 

PODICEPS CRISTATUS, the Grcat-crested 
Grebe of Europe, Asia, all Africa, America ; 
the Australian barely separable : Himalaya, 
Bengal, Sunderbans. Perhaps commoner than 
generally supposed in India, from its secluded 
habits and the great difRculty of procuring 
specimens. 

PODICEPS PHILIPPENSIS, or P. minor, 
the ‘Little Grebe of Europe, Asia and its islands. 
North Africa : very common in India. 

PODICEPS OCCIPITALLS, Sec Colym- 
bidsB. 

PODINA, Hind. Mentha sativa. Pahari- 
podina, Hind., is Mentha viridis, Linn. 

PODINA KOHI, Hind,, Pers. Mentha viri- 
dis, TAnn. 

PODI-UKILANGA, Sinoit. Trichosanthea 
anguina, Linn. 

PODOCARPUS, a genus of the yew tribe 
of plants, the Taxaceae, of which the following 
E. I. species are known : 
polystacliys, R. Br. Nepal, Khassya, Malacca, 
Singapore, China, Japan. 

elongates, VHerit ? 

chinensis, Sv>t., China, 
cupressinus, R. Br. I*enang, Java, 
xnocrophylla, Wall. Maki, S. Z. Chinensis, 
WaU. Jap. 

koraiana, Sieh. Jap. 
nageia, R, Br. „ 

Japonica, Sieb, „ 
cuspidata, Endl. „ 
grondifolia, JEniU. „ 

PODOCARPUS DACRYDIOIDES is the 
Kahikatea or white pine timber tree of New 
Zealand. 

. PODOCARPUS FERRUGINEA is the Mirp 
*^ber tree of New Zealand. 

PODOCARPUS LATIFOLIA occurs in the 
mountains Sylhet. 

PODOCARPUS MACROPHYLLUS in Ne- 
Penang, Amboyna and Japan. 
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PODOCARPUS NERHPOLIA ¥-i 

Theet-min, Bubm. 

The meaning of this Burmese name is 
prince of trees.^ These are large frees i|ri|6i ; 
stems not very regularly shaped, and found dib f:' 
the higher hills between Sitang and SalweM ' ? 
rivers, and on the range which skirts the • ;; ; 

of the Tenasserim provinces in British Buir-. : 
mah. The wood is close-grained and may 
prove a substitute for box-wood. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 50. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the ■ 
first branch is 20 feet and average girth mear T 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 0 feet. 

— Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862; Royle^B Til. 
Him. Bot., p. 349. 

PODOCARPUS SPICATA, is the Matai or 
Mai or Blackpinc timber tree of New Zealand. 

PODOCARPUS TOTARA, is the Totara or 
Mahogany pine, a timber tree of New Zealand. 

PODODAPHNE, Gr. Ncrium oleander. 

PODOLEPIS GRACILIS. The stems of 
these plants arc covered with scales, the flow- 
ers arc white, yellow and pink, the plants 
are adapted for borders, and may be raised 
from seed. — Riddell. 

PODOPHTHALMUS VIGIL, Edw. Indian 
Ocean. 

PODOPHYLLUM EMODI, Wall. Occurs 
in Nepaul and Kumaon, and on the Choor 
mountain in the Himalayas, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. A specimen of the root was for- 
warded to the Committee investigating the 
Bengal drugs, by Dr. Falconer, of Seharun- 
pore, but the quantity obtained was too small 
for the requisite experiments being instituted 
upon its virtues. — O'Shavylinestsy, p. 170. 

PODOPHYLLUM HEXANDRUM, was 
found by Dr. Royle on the Kedarkanta moun- 
tain, at an citation of 12,000 feet. — O'Shauyh^ 
nessy, p. 170. 

PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM, the May- 
apple, is a native of the United States, where 
the root is considered to bo a valuable, and 
powerful cathartic. — CSlianghnessy, p. 170. 

PODOSTEMON. Of this genus of plants, ; 
Dr. Wight, in leones, gives, P. dichotomus^ 
elongatas, griscus, olivaceus, rigidus, subulatus, 
Wallichii, Wightii. P. Wallichii, R. Br., P. 
Griffithii, Wall,, have been found on the Khas- 
aya mountains. One species grew near the 
Jyntea hills on the stones at the bottom of the ; 
OoDgkot: it is a remarkable water-plant r^ 
sembling a liver-wort in its mode of growth. ^ 
Several species occur at different elevations ip. : 
the Khasia, and appear only in autumn, when 
they often carpet the bottom of the streams with 
green. In spring and summer no traces of 
them are seen ; and it is difficult to conceive ,' 
what becomes of the seeds in the interval, and' 
how these, which are well-known, and have 
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ap^ provision for tfee piilrpoito; attach 
themselves to the smooth rocks at the bottom 
;?«c^ the torrents. All the kinds flower and ripen 
0beir seeds under water, the stamens and pistil 
being protected by the closed flower from the 
wet. This genus does not inhabit the Sikkim 
; rivers, probably owing to the great changes of 
temperature to which these are subject. — 
jSfooArsr’s Him, Journ,^ Vol. ii, p. 314 ; W, Ic, 

PGDOTHECA CAPITATA, a yellow flower- 
ing plant of no great beauty, readily cultivat- 
ed f^m seed. — Riddell. 

PODSWESCHNIKII, Rus. Candlesticks, 

PODU-T ALLI, Tam. Zapania nodiflora, L. 

PCBATSJETTI, Maleal. Gomphia angusti- 

folia. 

POEE, Tam. Basella alba and B. rubra, 
Malabar nightshade, a twining, succulent plant, 
with smooth fleshy leaves ; it grows very ra- 
pidly and is generally cultivated as a spinach. 
There arc two sorts. — Jeffrey. 

POEECH AN DI A, U ria . Elajocarpus, species. 

POEPHAGUS GRUNNIENS, the Yak. 

POETRY. The poetry of the hindoos is 
rich, high and varied, abounding in luxuriant 
descriptions and occasionally displaying both 
grandeur and tenderness ; but it is often ren- 
dered dull by repetition and bombast and de- 
formed by an indelicacy unknown to Europe- 
ans — 

They loudest sing 

The vices of tboir deities, and tlioir own 
In fable, hymn and song, so personating 
Their gods ridiculous, themselves past shame. 
^Puradist Regained. 

The most common Sanscrit metre is the 
stanza of 4 verses, containing 8 syllables. 

The following are poetesses, who lived at 
different times and contributed to the Urdu 
poetical literature ; Atab Bcgam, Bebar and 
Hosbini Jan of Lucknow ; Bbangan of Paniput ; 
Begam Jan, the daughter of Nawab Khair-ud- 
' din Khan ; Began, daughter of Mirza Babar, 
belonged to the zanana of Bahadur Shah of 
Delhi ; Beni Jan of Benares ; Begam, daugh- 
ter of Nawab Intizam-ud-Dowla and wife of 
Asaf-ud-Dowla of Oudh ; Begam, daughter of 
Amad-ul Mulk Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Mutilabalc 
of Barelf ; Bcranija of Delhi ; and Nur Jahan, 
Mirasin ofPurakabad. Sakuntala famed in the 
Indian drama was the daughter of Yiswamitra, 
ttUd brought up by Kanwa Rishi, in whose 
hermitage she lived. Dushmanta Raja, who 
had been out on a hunting excursion, happened 
to meet her and prevailed upon her to be his 
: wife. He lefl her and told her to follow him. 
Sakuntala became the mother of a boy, with 
'Whom sbe afterwards appeared before her hus- 
band while he was seated in his palace sur- 
rounded by his ministers. She approached the 
' raja ; and in presenting the boy as his son in- 
‘ troduced herseli^ as bis wife. The rajah 
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denied having her;^^ 

there was not a greater nn than speiddng an 
untruth while there was nothing more elevat- 
ing than truth ; trath constituted the essence 
of God. Nor was there a truer friend than a 
devoted wife who was a help in adversity, a 
father in religious rites, a mother in nursing, a 
solace amidst the fatigues of travel. She was 
afterwards received by the raja. 

The better known of the poets who have 
written in Hindi and its dialects are known by 
the following takhallus or poet-name. 

Ajaz. 

Asaf. 

Balhar. 

Bedar. 

Dard. 

Fadvi. 

Ihsan. 

Insha. 

Josash: 

Jurat. 

The poets who have written in Persian. — 


Kudrat. 

Na. 

Kalandar. 

Nazer. 

Latif. 

Niaz. 

Lutf. 

Kazakh. 

Ma azzaz. 

Slioda. 

Mahakam. 

Souda. 

Maruf. 

Soz. 

Mnstan. 

Suraj. 

Mir. 

Wall. 

Mir Taki. 

Yakin. 


Sadi. 

Jalal-ud-Din. 

Kainal-ud>Din. 

Shah Sharf ud Din. 

Mir Murad Ali Khan. 

.Tami. 

Hafiz. 

Kaiual ud Din. 

Sharf. 

8iiams-ul>llaq Tabriz. 

Syed Sabir Ali» Tatwi. 

Bedil. 

Knzim-wala-Tsfahani. 

Fakhri. 

Amir khoosroo. 

Nazim. 

Affiih. 

Jamal- ud> DinA bdoorKazaq. 
Asoii. 

Nizami. 

Khakani. 

Mahmood, Ghaznavi. 

A rsclan. 

Maharram. 

Faek. 

lioomi Sadiq Mail. 

Hassara. 

SyedShahAzim-ud-DinTatwi 


Sail). 

Mir Mooshtaq. 

Wazir. 

H oosaiii. 

Wakif. 

Mir Zaktil. 

Zaliid. 

Sharl'Boo Ali Kalandar. 
Syed Azlm ud Din« 

Uafiq, sabzi faronh Shah. 

Tatwi. •» 

Kama). 

Wall Mahomed Taghari. 
Khaleek. 

Nasrati. 

Mahomed Takki Sabba. 
Syed Aziin*ud-I>in. 

M irza H ooasai n. Wazir wafs. 
Mir Hotiik. Affghan. 
Gholam Sarwar. Lahori. 
Mir Syed Ali Mooshtaq. Ta- 
batabai. 

AqaMahomedAshiqIafnbBni 
Mirza Mahomed iloossain 
wafa. 

Kazim walo, Isfahan!. 
Azad. 


— Mahaharat ; Calcutta Review, No. 109, p. 28 ; 
Balfour*s GuMastah-i-Soolm. 

POGA or Poka chettu, Tbl. Areca catechu. 
POGHALAY, see Jakun. 
POGADACIIETTU, Tel. Mimusops elengi, 
R. ii, 236 ; Cor. 14. 

POGAKU, Nicotiana tabacum, L. Tobacco, 


cigars. 

POG-CHUMPA, Beno. Alpinia nutans. 

POGHADA MALLE, also Pogada mal4,TBt. 
Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

POGHEI-ELE, Tam, Leaves of tobacco. 

POGONIDiE. Some of the genera of this 
family are not confined to the temperate zones ; 
the major part of them prefer the polar regions. 
Pogonus and Cardiaderus are met with in Asia 
and Africa. — Hope, M. L. B. t/wiy 1840, 
p. 115. 

POGOOL, alias Koondul, large hindoo ear- 
rings. 

POGOSTEMON PATCHOULI, FtlUU 


Pogostemon intermedius, Beatdh. 
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MAJUUL^Tuct 

Ffrie]^ » I 

4 ]abi|9ite plant used as an ingredient to mix 
ivitii tobacco for smoking, also for scenting wo- 
men's hair. It grows in Sylhet, Penang and the 
Malay peninsula. Its leaves are used in France 
to impart an odour to the imitation Kashmir 
shawls, and the Arabs stuff pillows and mat- 
tresses. Its essential oil is used as a perfume. 
See Patchouly. 

POGY or Pagi islands, see India. 

POHN, Malay, any tree, see Poon. 

POHONTJAT, Jav. A wild tree in Java, 
which furnishes a beautiful Vermillion dye. 

POI, Bbno., Hind., Tam., also Bun Poi, 
Beno. Basella alba. 

POI-BUGULU, Tel. Charcoal. 

POIL. Fk. Hair. Poil de cbamcau, camel 
hair. 

POILA or Poliya, a race of slaves, Wih. 

POINClx\NA, a genus of plants of the order 
Fabaccae. The Ibl lowing are species growing 
in south-eastern Asia : 

aculeata ? W. and E. Indies. 

elata, Linn., all Peninsular India. 

gilliesii, Hooker^ Chili. 

pulcherrima, Znm., Peninsular India,Bongal, Mo- 
luccas. 

regia, Bqfer,, Madagascar. 

POINCIANA ACULEATA, the Barbadoes 
Flower-fence, is a tropical bush, about ten feet 
high, but covered with masses of inflorescence, 
showy yellow or rod flowers, having singularly 
long stamens. It is among the most beautiful 
of plants. In the East Indies, it is common in 
gardens, flowering and seeding all the year 
round. The leaves wdien bruised have a smell 
of savin, and are said to have the power of 
bringing on abortion. They arc well- known 
to be purgative, and to have been used as a 
substitute for senna. According to Roxburgh, 
the trunk when old, is constantly hollow, and 
occupied by a large red dark brown ant. From 
this place, when disturbed, the ants issue in 
swarms, and inflict a severe and painful bite 
on their disturbers. — Enq. Qyc, 

POINCIANA CORIARIA, Jacq. Syii. of 
Caesalpinia coriaria. 

POINCIANA ELATA, Linn.,Boxh.,W. 

Nirangi, Can. I Suncaishla, Tel. 

Pade Ntarrayan, Tam. Sunkeswaram, „ 

Chitikeswaram, „ | 

A small tree of the Peninsula of India, with 

large yellow flowers. It has been successfully 
used as a protection for the footings of rivers 
ftnd channel banks. Where it is not wanted 
to spread laterally and to cause obstructions, 
it should be planted in cuttings in December ; 
it grows quickly ; its wood might be used for 
basket boats. The tree affords a grateful 
shade, and though continually stripped of its 
leaves, which are extensively used for manuring 
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indigo fields in Cuddapah, it quioklf 
them and that abundantly. — Dr. 

POINCIANA GILLIESII, Hooktr, a 
Chili, with sulphur flowers. i;/ 

POINCIANA PULCHERRIMA, 

Roxh,^ W. 4^ A., jR7l, 

Ciraalpinia pulcherrima, Swartz. 

var. (a) bicolor, flowers orange variegated witil 
crimson. 

var. (b) concolor, flowers throughout bright y<l^ ^ 
low. 

Krishna choora, Benq Krishna chura, HlXlli 

Doung-Soiik, Buhm. Gul-i-turah, «» < . . 

liarbadous fence, £no. Tsotti iuandanim,MAX.aAL« - 
Flower, „ Myli konni; Komri , Tam. ' 

Toiicock’s pride, Pamiili tangedu, Tbl. 

Spanish carnation, . liela? Tiirayi, » 

A tree of both Peninsulas of India, Bengal 
and the IMoluccas, and cultivated all over India. 
The variety with yellow blossoms is occasionally 
seen in the Burmese gardens. It is commonly 
cultivated at Ajmeer; it is very hardy, grows 
to the height of five or six feet, the leaves 
during the rains are green, and aflerwards 
become of a bright scarlet having a most showy 
appearance. It is easily propagated by cuttings, 
both leaves and bark contain a milky juice which 
when dried and boiled possesses some of the 
properties of gutta percha, its large vermillion- 
coloured floral leaves render it, a very orna- 
mental plant, — O^Shaughnetsy^ p.317 ; Mason; 
Genl. Med. p. 192 ; Riddell. 

POINCIANA REGIA, Bojer. 

Royal poinciuna. 

This gorgeous shrub was introduced from 
Madagascar into India, bears a most magnificent 
and graceful flower ; showy coloured flowers, 
bright scarlet variegated with yellow. It 
flourishes well in the Teiuisscriin provinces. 
This tree does not attain a great size, but it is 
very pretty and should be planted in mixed 
avenues.— ilf; E. J.R.\ Mason ; Madras Mori. 
Garden Cat. 

POINT DE GALLE. Its flag-staff, is in 
lat. 6*^ N., and long. 80° 17* 42" E. The. 

town and fort are built on the point which is ‘ 
rocky and bluff to sea-ward, with a rocky islet , 
near, called Pigeon island, surrounded by 
smaller ones. The entrance of the bay is about 
a mile wide, and there, as well as inside, the 
depth of water varies from 2 to 14 feet. It is 70 ' 
miles S. E. of Colombo, and is a fortified sea^* 
port town, having the only g(X)d harbour on 
the .southern coast of the island. It was for- 
merly in. the possession of the Dutch, by whom 
the fort at the entrance of the harbour waS' 
built. 

POINT PEDRO, in lat. 5*^ 38' 40" N., long. , 
95° 31' £., bears 9 miles E. 22° N. from Acheen . 
roads. See Tanjong bato. 

POINT PEDRO SHOAL. A dangerous 
shoal, which encompasses the N. E. extremity 
of the island of Ceylon. 
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^POIS, Fs. Pease. 

POISON. 

l^h-joli, Chin. I Kwan-yoh, Chin. 

Lau-hway-jin-tih-yoh, „ | Zalir, Hind., Fbbs. 

Poisons are largely used in British India, for 
^iminal purposes, and amongst the Mahratta 
races, opium mixed with sweet oil is commonly 
used by suicides. The ordinary plant used to 
atupify is the Dhatura. In China, the most 
<N>mmon and convenient drug is opium. Man- 
darins of high rank wear on their persons a 
small bead, filled with what is called peacock’s 
blood, which it is said thry take when they 
wish to destroy themselves suddenly. The 
Bikh poison of the Himalaya is largely used to 
poison tigers. Dr. Buchanan first acquainted 
the European world with the existence of four 
l^nds of Bikh. 1, Singya Bikh, 2, Bish or 
Sikh, the poison, 3, Bikhma, a powerful bitter, 
4, Nirbisi ; also without deleterious properties. 
The first, Dr. B. referred to a species of Smilax. 
The specimens of Caltha; Nirbisi and C. ? 
Codoa of Dr. Buchanan, appear to be Dr. 
Wallich’s Aconitum ferox, while those of C. ? 
Bishma, his Aconitum palmatuni, all evidently 
in a young state, and without flowers or 
fnictification. The virulent poison, empha- 
tically called Bish, i. e. the poison, is the root 
of Aconitum ferox. The substances used for 
poisoning rivers in order to obtain fish, are Cro- 
ton tiglium, Anarnirta cocculus, Capsicum fru- 
tescens, and Kare kai (Tulu), a Posoqueria, 
probably nutans or longispina. The inhabi- 
tants of Mysore and Coorg habitually poison 
with impunity such portions of the rivers as lie 
within their limits. Two years discourage- 
ment of poisoning and one year’s discourage- 
ment of fine cruives, worked such a change 
that marked advantages can be reaped 
from the adoption of these two simple mea- 
sures alone. Pulped as coffee now is, a great 
quantity of water is defiled, and the river for 
miles down is rendered literally as dark as 
porter, and as foetid as flax water. Even after 
it commences to clear, the stones are all coated 
with slime. The expressed juice of the root of 
Maranta arundinacea is stated to be a valuable 
antidote to some vegetable poisons, and also 
serviceable in cases of bites or stings of venomous 
. . insects or reptiles. — Royle^s III, Him, Bot,^ p, 
46 ; SimmoneVs Commercial Product^ p, 627. 
POISON OAK. 


Yen-fu-tsze, Chin. 

This is the Rhus semialata. 

POISON BULB, Eno. Criiium asiaticum, 

ymd.,Herh. 

POISON NUT, Eno. Strychnos nux vomica. 
POISON TURNIP, Eng. Cicuta virosa. 

* POISSONS, Fr. Fish. 

POITA, Sans., from Oopa, and veeta, pure. 
The poita or jandiam is worn as a sacred cord 
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by bndimins, by all the Parsee race, by the 
Kshatrya, the Rajput and all the Vaisya 
race of hindoos. There is a class of artisans in 
southern India, engaged in five avocations 
viz. ; — 

Goldsmiths, Komaala. Braziers, Konsagara. 

Car]>ent6rs, Wodla. Stone cutters, Sungtrasb. 

Blacksmiths, Komala. 

who all wear the Poitu or Zonar. They are 
Sudras, and are divisions of the same race, for 
they intermarry. See Acharya, Rhadia, Zonar. 

POIVRE, Fr. Black pepper. Poivre D’Es- 
pange, Fr. Cayenne pepper. Poivre loiig^ 
Fr. T^ng pepper. Pepper. 

rOlVREA COCCINEA, W, Ic. 

Combretum coccincum, Lam, 

„ purpurouiii, lioxh,y Vahl, 
Scarlet poivrea, Knq. 

This, is the popular favorite amongst the 
climbing plants in Madras; requires a trel- 
lis not too high, the sooner it gets a pro- 
cumbent position the more luxuriant it will 
jrow and flower, unfit for pot cultivation, 
easily propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood in sand under glass. Native of Madagas- 
car. — Jaffrey ; Hints to Amateur Gardeners, 

POIVREA GRANDIFLORA. Syn. of Com- 
bretum grandilloruin. Similar to the above in 
habit but having far su 2 :)erior flowei*s. Nativ^ 
of S. Leone. — Jaffrey, 

POIVREA ROXBURGIIII, DC. 

Tha-ma-ku, Burh. 

Among the fibrous barks sent from Assam to 
the Exhibition of 1851, was one that was 
named Roxburghia in the Catalogues. This was 
no doubt a mistake for some plant called after 
Dr. Roxburgh, probably Poivrea roxburgliii, 
one of the Coinbretacese, of which several are 
remarkable for tough wood as well as bark. — 
Boyle's Fib, Pl,y p, 301 . 

POJO, Hind. A tree of Chota-Nagpore, 
with a soft, white wood. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

POKA; Poka chettu; Okavakha; Kuiida- 
poka; Kola-poka, Tel. Areca catechu, //inn., 
Boxh, The variety Kola-poka has long nuts. 

POKA BANTI, Ageratum conyzoides, //.—/?» 
iii, 415; Br, 691. This common weed is 
commonly known as “ Goat weed,” 

POKA CHETTU, or O’ka, Tel. Areca cate- 
chu, L, — R, iii, 615; Cor, 76; Bheedeyih^^^ 

POKA MAMADI, Tel. Literally “nut 
mango,” Sans., syn. Kushdramah signifies “ batl 
mango,” ? spondias. 

POKHRAJ, Hind. Topaz ; Zafrani and Zard 
arc the varieties of it. 

POKARA, Tel. Terminalia paniculata. 

POKHAR-MUL, Hind. Dolomlssa macro- 
cephala, also Spilanthes oleracea. 

POKO NEREI, a tree growing amongst 
mangroves at Singapore, used to prevent 
diarfbeea. ‘ 
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pOLji Saxto*. A gate : eastern or sua gate 
is 99orttj<'pol r Bal-pol, ^ the gate of Bal,’ the 

sua-igod; 

POLA, see Kalkas. 

POLA, or Pula, Hind. Kydia calycina, also 
Crotalaria burhia. 

POLA, a hindoo festival, when bullocks are 
ornamented and paraded throughout the towns 
and villages. 

POLACH, Hind, Albizzia odoratisaima. 

POLAI, a tree of Singapore, its wood is 
used to make floats for fishing-nets, a very re- 
markable light white wood, and might probably 
be exported, and used with advantage as a 
substitute for cork, and some similar subtances. 
See Phye, 

POL ANISIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Capparidacese. Dr. Wight gives, Polanisiaburt- 
porensis, chelidonii, and icosandra. The gene- 
ra Clcoinc and Polanisia, of this order, em- 
brace several species with su[)posed medicinal 
virtues.* Ainslie describes five species. The 
Cleome feliiia (cats clcomc, Eno. Swarnak- 
shira, Sans.) is used as an astringent in 
northern India and Ceylon. The C. penta- 
phylla, (Hurhuriya, Beno. Caraila, Hind. 
Hoolhool, Duk. Caravela and Varsar, Sans.) 
afibrds small, black, rather aromatic seeds, 
used by the natives in decoction as a stimulant 
drink in low fevers, and in some forms of con- 
vulsion. The expressed juice too is considered 
stimulant, and sudorific. TJic C. viscosa, or 
viscid Cleome (lloorhooria, Hind. Savana 
barbara Sans.) is also celebrated for its sceils, 
the Chori-ajooain, of the bazaars. These 
are believed to be vermifuge and stimulant, and 
are given to the extent <if a tea spoonful twice 
daily, (Ainslie)- The C. dodccandria and ico- 
saiidria of Ainslie arc identical with tliis plant, 
and arc described by Lindley as I’olanisia ico- 
saiulra. In Cochin China the whole plant brui- 
sed is used like sinapisms for counter-irritation, 
and blistering. This fact deserves atten- 
tive experimental investigation. — O'Shaugh- 
nessy^ p. 206 ; B’'. le, 

POLANISIA CHELIDONII, DC. 

Cleome chelidonii, Linn. 

Of the Peninsula of India, with large rose- 
coloured flowers ; seeds pungent, arc powdered 
and used in curries. 

POLANISIA FELINA, DC. 

Clooniefelina, Lmn. | Ario-vila, M a leal. 

This small plant grows at Courtallum, and is 
tised medicinally. — Voicft^ p. 75. 

POLANISIA ICOSANDRA, IV. A. 
Cleome icosandra, Linn, Cloomo viscosa, JRoxh. 
Cleome dodocandra,£tnn. 

Hurhurya, Bbno., Hum. Kukka vaminta, Tel. 

Kat-kuddaghu, Mal. Ncla vaminta; „ 

Naia-veli, Tax. Podda vaminta, „ 

kuddaghu, „ , 

A plant of botli peninsulas of ln<^, of Ben- 
gal, Nepal, Saharunpore. The bruised leaves 
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are t«ed in Cochin China as as a 

tant in the same way as sinapisms 

and as a vesicant. The root is used as a 

fuge in the United States of AmericaV;^: !^ 

seeds are employed medicinally in 

sold in the bazaars under the name of ohori^^/; 

ajooain, they yield an oil when subjected 

very powerful procure, which is of a light ollv^ * 

green colour. — Eng. Cyc. ; Mason. Sec Oil. \ 

POL AO, a savoury dish made of rice, and 
fowl or mutton or beef, with cardamoms, cloves^ . 

POLATNO, Rtjs. Linen. 

POLAVA, Tam. ? A Tinncvelly wood a. 
light brown colour. Used for musket stocks, . ^ 
and building purposes . — Colotul Frith. > 

POLE, Captain, an English officer who fell ; 
at the taking of the Travancore lines in a. d. 
1809, and was buried in a sandy waste, 25 
miles from the scene of battle. A few years* 
ailer, the Shanars of the neighbourhood com- 
menced the worship of his spirit. It consists 
in offering to liis manes, spirituous liquora and 
cheroots. 

POLE-CAT. The Black-faced Pole-cat of 
Tibet, has a tail one-third of the entire length. 
Soles clad. Fur long. Above and latcrfdly, 
sordid fulvous, deeply shaded on the back with 
black. Below, from throat backwards with the 
whole limbs and tail, black. Head pale with 
a dark mask over the face. Snout to vent 14 
inches. Head loss 3. Tail only 6. Tail with 
hair, 7. Palma 1|. Plarita 2^. Habitat, the 
plain of Central Tibet. A specimen of this in- 
teresting animal was obtained in the district of 
U, on the south of the Sanpu, and was brought 
along with a specimen of the Tibetan Badger 
(Taxidca leucurus). The skin was in good . 
condition, and had the limbs and scull complete, 
seemingly a male, and certainly, a mature 
animal. The length from snout to vent is 14 
inches and the tail is 7 more, so that toufseus 
:)nly of Tibet, and Flavigula of the Himalaya, 
can compare with it in size. — Mr. Hodgson in 
Beng. As. Soe. Journ. No. vi., May 1849. 

POLEEYOR, Guz. A tombstone raised.ovor 
a pesisant who had fallen in defence of big * 
homestead. 

POLEMONIACE^E, Lindl. The Greek Va- 
lerian tribe of 3 Gen., G .spc. viz., 2 polemo- 
nium ; 2 gilia ; 1 collomia ; 1 caldasia. See 
Collomia coccinea, Gilia achilliinfolia, Leptosi- 
pon. 

POLERROI, Prostoi ; Sohaffran Rus. Saf- 
flower. 

FOLEY AN of Malabar arc domestic or agres- 
tic slaves. 

POLI, Hind. Eryngium planum, also Car- : 
tbamus oxyacantha and Cousinia calcitrapsefor^ 
mis. W 

POLI AN, Hind. Carthamus tinctorius. 
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POLIANTHES TUBEROSA, IT- 

£^i^]iini>erundhay Ebno; Sandhy-anga, Saks. 

^ - apol-shaboo. Hind. Undimandari, Tbl. 

Andi-mallen, Malbal. 

The common tuberose. Cultivated in gar- 
densy flower worn by native women in their 
.hiur .- — Oraham ; Thomson's Record of General 
Seienee^ Vol. iv, 301. 

POLICHl, Malbal. Hibiscus sabdariffa, 
'Linn, 

POLIGAR. This wood appears to have been 
anciently used for a freebooter ; and phond 
p6ligar» one who lived on black mail. As the 
wes^ess of the Moghul empire increased, and 
ihe terror inspired by the insurgent feudatories 
and marauding chiefs extended over the 
south of India, this word came to be applied to 
di who had set up for themselves, whether 
from choice or absolute necessity. The moat 
northern Poligar chief, was the Dessaec of 
Sawunt Wairce. Those of Jooneer and Punala 
were reduced by Sevajee. The poligars of 
Southern India occupy a very prominent sta- 
tion in the animated contests, between the first 
British adventurers and the native powers, as 
described by Orme. Prant was an ancient 
hindoo term, signifying a considerable sub- 
division of a county. — Jervis's Geographical 
and Statistical Memoir^ p, 81. See Polygar. 

POLIOiETUSICHTHYCETUS, ifors/. The 
ItYhitc-tailed Sea Eagle. 

Pandion lineatus, Jerd, Icthyictus lucarius, IIs, 
Icthysetus bi color, Grog, Haliictus plunibeiis, „ 
horsfieldii, Ifodgs. 

Mach-moral, Beno. | Mudliuya, Hind. 

This eagle is rare, south of the Nerbudda, 
buj; common in Hindustan, Burmah and Ma- 
layana. It lives chiefly on fish, but will carry 
off a teal or wounded duck. 

POLIOiETUS HUMILIS, T«mm. A minia- 
ture of the last, is found in Malacca and the 
islands. It is the I. nanus of Blyth. 

POLISHING SLATE, Polier Schiefer, a 
mineral, occurring massive, with a slaty tex- 
ture. Its colour is white^ yellowish-white, or 
yellow, brittle, op^ue. Specific gravity 0-59 . 

‘ It is found near Biliu in Bohemia, at Zwickau 
in Saxony, and Auvergne, and is supposed to 
be a volcanic product. Its analysis by Bu- 
chok gives 100 parts, 

Silica ... ... Oxide of iron 1*6 

Alumina... ... 4*0 Water ... 9*0 

lAynA ... ... 8*5 

—Eng. Cyc. 

POLIYAN, Hind Carthanius tinctoria; seeds 
of Garthamus oxyacantha. 

POLICE, Woods known by this name, viz. 

White PoVcee. 

Ifelia polkee, Tbl. | Suffaid polkee. Hind. 

Bloch Polkee. 

' ; Nulla polkee, Tbl. | Siah polkee, Hind. 

" G 18 : 


mdPo^ie. 

— ^ ' Taghane. kto lakw., ffw,,. 

POLLUX, See Aswin, Saraswati, Surva 
^L.NAWASI,Sikoh. Cocoa 

POW), Hi»d. 'fibetan game of hockey on 
hon^-back. '' 

POLOSINA a name used by Hwen Thaana 
for mount Paresh or Aparasin of the ‘ Zend 
Avesta,' and with the Paropamisus of the 
Greeks, which included the Indian Caucasus 
or Hindu Kush. Hwen Thsang states, that to 
the north-west of the capital Capisene or Opian 
there was a great snowy mountain, with a lake 
on its summit, distant only 200 li, or about 3a 
miles. The district of Capisene is first men- 
tioned by Pliny, who states that its ancient 
capital, named Capisa, was destroyed by Cyrus. 
His copyist, Solinus, mentions the same story, 
but calls the city Caphusa, which the Delphine 
editors have altered to Capissa. — Cunningham's 
Ancient Geog. of India, y;. 19. 

I^OLLANARRUA, a ruined city in Ceylon, 
its capital in the middle ages. It was captured 
and sacked by the Tamil invaders in a. d. 
1023, recovered by Wijao Bahu in 1071, 
but again plundered in a. d. 1204. These 
ruins are the most extensive and best preserv- 
ed in Ceylon. There are many gigantic 
stone figures of Buddha, and the remains of 
various temples and other buildings compared 
with those at Ti.ssemaha-rama, these ruins are 
modern, only dating from a. d. 718 and though 
looked upon as entirely buddhist remains both 
the Delada Malagawa, and the Jagta-maha- 
rama more nearly resemble the hindoo templc.s 
seen in India than other buddhist temples in 
Ceylon . — Frere Antipodes, p, 186. 

r^GLPA DI CASSIA, lx. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

POLUII, Hind. Ehreta buxifolia. 

POLUMORINIKA or Chekonadi, Tel. 
daba indica. 

POLVERE, It. Gunpowder, Polvere 
cipri. It. Hair powder. 

POLVORA, Port., Sp. Gunpowder. 

POLVOS DE PELUCA, Sp. Hair powder. 

POLYANDRY. As a rule, throughout the 
semth and east of Asia, woman is monandric, 
living with one husband, but there have been 
polyandrists in the same region from the most 
ancient times till the present day. It has been 
supposed by some that polyandry was peculiar 
to no division or race of mankind, but was a 
phase, at one stage of the development of 
every race. It prevailed amongst the Jews 
and Arabs, among the Spartans within his- 
toric .times and among the Celts of Briton in 
Caesar’s time. As a rule, in India, the en- 
tire population are monandrists and monoga- 
mists. But both polygamy and polyandry are 
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met with. From the ^most ancient times, we j siint.’’ “Ten and even twelve have wive^ j^c^^ 
read of the existence of forms of polyandry to them, and particularly brothers among 
amongst various nations, wide apart the one and parents among their children ; but if 
from the other. It still prevails in modified ways, be any issue by these wives, they are repUtM^ 
in Tibet; in the Himalaya; amongst some to be the children of those by whom respecr 
Tamil races, in southern India, and in Ceylon tively each was first espoused when a virgiitv”- 
amongst the indigenes, probably also a Tamil And it may be that the “ bundling” is hut a 
race. It is said to be ibllowod in parts of partial continuation of another social custom of 
Africa, and also in North America. Hum- the ancient liritons, who often contracted 
boldt found it common in the island of Lance- conditional marriages. Hut Dr. Vaughan^ 
rota, puc of the Canaries. Mr. Sirr, in his in his He volutions in English History, (jq). 
recent account of Ceylon, mentions that polyan- 97 and 98), questions if Csesar's knowled^. 
(lry*was practised in ancient Sparta. For this of the Hritons was such as to warrant his mak^ 
sbiterncnt, however, we have not met with any ing that statement. lie grounds this scepticism 
nearer authority than in the somewhat obscure on his belief in the natural itistincts of barbae 
observation of Polybius, (Book iv, chapter iii), rians which operate as powerful safoguardaof 
in which he tells us that the Arcadians in order the clnistity of women, and on the fact that 
to smooth and soften their rough and stubborn among the Britons, according to Pomponius 
dispositions, ruled the study of music and danc- Mela, iii, 2, women were held in high esti- 
ing, and appointed frc(picnt festivals and sacri- ination ; shared in the honors of priesthood ; 
ficcs, which both sexes were obliged to celebrate j had the gifts of inspiration, prophecy, and 
together; the men with women, and the hoys ; of working miracles — and like Boadicea and 
with virgins. Aristotle, followed by Polybius, j Cartisrnandua ruled in failure of male des- 
(Book xii. Ex. ii), mentions that among the j cent. He notices the silence of Diodorus 
Ix)crian 3 of Italy all nobility of ancestry was and Strabo as to the custom of polyandry, 
derived from women and not from men. ()ne though both were familiar with what Caesar had 
hundred noble families of the Locrians seem to written, and he mentions also his disbelief of 
have migrated into Italy from Asia Minor, along the statement of Xiphilinc, who attributes the 
with some of their women, and only tlie des- usage imputed to the Britons by Caesar, to the 
cendants of these women were reputed noble Caledonians in the time of Severus. Dr. Vau- 
and regarded as descendants of the hundred : ghan also disregards the authority of Dion 
families. It was from these hundred families : Cassius, who wrote two centuries later, in which 
that the hundred virgins were taken by lot, as j a British woman, is made to say in defence of 
the ordeal had commanded, and were sent to her country-women, that they only did openly 
Trov. They had amongst them an institution with their crpials, what the Roman women did 
which they had adopted iroin the people of Italy, secretly with their inferiors. The high fcel- 
ainongst whom they were mixed. At the time ! ings of the Britons on the purity of their wo-, 
that they drove the Sicilians out of this p«art of' men, he considers established by the fact that 
Italy, the latter had a custom of appointing a it was tlie wrong done to the chastity of the 
young man to lead the procession in their sacri- daughters of Boadicea that filled the cup of 
ficcs, and lie was always chosen from the nob- indignation among the Britons to overflowing, 
lest and the most illustrious oi* their families, and the statement of Tacitus, that it was the 
Blit instead of a young man, the Locrians ap- scandalous proceeding of Cartisrnandua, in 
IHiinted a virgin for the office, because nobility marrying beneath her rank, that helped to pro- 
among them was derived from women. The ducc such disaffection among her subjects as 
one brother after another succeeding to a to compel her to fly to the Romans for protect 
widow, among the Jews, alluded to in the ques- tion. But when discrediting Cassar, as to the^ 
tion of tlie Sadducecs, may have the relation to Britons, and Xiphiline, as to the Caledonians 
the Asiatic polyandria, that a normal state has in the time of JSeverus, from the disafiectioii. 
to an abnormal. Indeed wc read in ancient produced by the marriage of Cartisrnandua be- 
scripture of the son succeeding to or taking his neath her rank, Dr. Vaughan was not perha^ 
father’s wives. And Marco Palo tells us that aware that the same would result were a Ntut 
amongst the Mongols, in the time of Kublai woman of the present day to consort^with an 
Khan, brothers took deceased brothers’ wives, inferior. Polyandry received a partial sancr 
and sons the wives of their fathers, their uterine tion in the Institutes of Menu. It is adverted to 
mother excepted. In the west, Cassar, (lib. v., without reproach in the epic of the JVIahabarat, 
ch. xiv), says of the Britons of his time “Uxores wherein the heroine Draupadi, is made tbe 
habont deni duodenique inter se communes, et wife of five Pandu brothers. The Mahabarat ^ 
maxime fratres cum fratribus, et parent^ cum details the fortunes of tbe five Pandava prino^ 
liberis. Sed si sunt ex his nati, eorum habentur and the history of their adventures in an 
liberi a quibus primum virgines qussque ductse archery contest, at the court of Drona. The 
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'^l^racter of the reward tp be gi?en by ^e 
J ^ihg to the most successful archer was imknown 
' tot ihe five Papdava brothers agreed to divide 
the prize if any of them should prove the 
winner. The third of the brothers, Arjun was 
declared victor and received ns his pi*izc the 
king^s daughter, Draupadi, who was considera- 
bly surprised to find that she was equally the 
property of his brothers, or possessed five hus- 
bands instead of one. Arjun and his wife 
and her other four husbands, lived for some 
years at the fort of Bairath the remains of 
which, or rather of a Ghoorka structure on the 
same site, arc still visible on a hill near the 
north-west corner of the Dhoon. 

. IPolyandry, though almost universal in the | 
hUl districts attached to the ].)]ioon, called the | 
Jounsar and BawJir pergunnah, is apparently 
unknown in the hills of Gurhwal and Kcniaoii 
on the east, or those of the Simla superintcndcncy 
on. the west. In the Jounsar district, when the 
eldest brother marries, the woman is ecjually 
the wife of his younger brothers, though the i 
offiipring arc called the children of the eldest ! 
brother. When much dilference exists in the 
ages of the brothers of a family, the elder 
marry a wife, and when tlic younger grow up, 
^ey marry another but the two wives are con- 
sidered equally the wives of all the brothers. Mr. 
Dunlop in his hunting in the Himalaya, p. 181, 
observes, that wherever the practice' of poly- 
.andry exists, there is a striking discrepance in 
the proportions of the sexes among young chil- 
dren as well as adults. In a village with up- 
wards of 400 boys, there were only 120 girls. 
He does not suppose that female infanticide 
prevails or is the cause of the preponderance, 
08 a wife is generally ])urchased for a large sum 
from her parents. But in the Gurhwal hills, 
where polygamy is prevalent, there is a surplus 
of female children. 

Polyandry never found any place in the 
brahmanical code, when the five Pandava 
were remonstrated with, by king Drupada, for 
making his daughter Draupadi their joint wife. 
Yudhishthira, the eldest, according to the 
'Mahabhai'ata replied to him that Jatila, of the 
family., of Gk>tama, an excellent woman, had 
lived with seven saints : and that Varkshi, the 
daughter of a Muni, resided with ten brothers 
all uf ihem called Pracheta, or men whose souls 
had been purified by penance. These two 
arguments leave no doubt but that polyandry 
was then an institution in India. 

The Satyayoga or golden age is thus de- 
scribed : 

O lovely ago, by brahmins fam’d 
in Sanscrit nam’d I 


I 


Delightful r Imt for cups of gold. 
Or wines a thousand centuries old ; 
Or men, degenerate now and small, 
' Then one and twenty cubits tall ; 
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Not that plump cowahill i^ders bore, 

And bowls with holy curd ran o’er 
Nature then reigned and Nature’s Laws. 

When females of the softest kind 
Were unaffected, unconfined, 

And this grand rule from none was hidden 
What pleaseth hath no law forbidden. 

The Brazen age has been thus noticed : 

Not such the D waiter yug I ah then, 

Preposterous that one bij^ed vain 
Should drag ten housewives in his train 
And stuff them in a gaudy cage 
Slaves to weak lust or potept rage, 

One Buxom Dame might 'wed five men ; 

True history in solemn terms, 

This philo84)phic lore confifnia ; 

For India once, as now cohl Tibet, 

A group unusual might exhibit. 

Of several liusbands, free from strife, 

Linked fairly to a single wife ! 

But, lest my wortl sliouhl nought avail. 

Ye Fair, to no unholy bile 
Attend : five thousand years ago, 

As annals in Benares sliow, 

When Pandu chiefs with Ciirus fought, 

And each the throne imperial sought. 

Five hrothr*rs of the regal line 
Blazed high with qualities divine 
The first a prince without his jieer, 

Just, pious, liberal Yudliishteir: 

Then Arjun, to the base a ro<l, 

An hero favoured by a god ; 

Bhiina, likii niountain-Ieojiard strong 
Unrivaled in the embnttle<l throng, 

Bold Nacul, fir’d by noble shame 
To emulate fraternal fame ; 

And Sehdeo, flushed with manly grace. 

Bright virtue dawning in his face: 

To these a danu* dtivoid of care, 

Blythe Draupa»ly, the debonair, 

Renowned f»)r beauty, and for wit, 

In wetllock’s pleasing cIkuii was knit. 

McClelland (p. 180 ) gives :i long list of tribes 
wliich ho regards as Poljamlrons, naiiiely, 
those oi rhibet, Cashinuer, and the Iliiiialavan 
regions, the Tela, C\wrg, Nair, and various 
other races in India, in Ceylon, in New Zea- 
land, (Tjafitan, \o]. i, p. and one or two 

other Pacific islands, in the Aleutian Archipe- 
lago, among the Koryak, the Saiiorogian Cos- 
sack, on the Orinoco, in parts of Africa and in 
* Lanccrota. To these he adds the ancient 
Britons, some of the Median cantons, the Piets, 
and the Getes, while traces of it occurred 
among the ancient Germans. To these Lubbock 
adds that of some families among the Iroquois. 

In Ceylon, the joint husbands arc always 
brothers. (Davy’s Ceylon, p. 286). But, on 
the whole, lawful polyandry (as opposed to 
mere laxness of morality) seems to be an ex- 
ceptional system, generally intended to avoid 
the evils arising from monogamy where the 
number of women is less than that of men. 

It has existed from time immemorial in the 
vallev of Kashmir, (Vigne, vol. i, p. 37), ip 
Thib^, and in tiie Sivalik mountains. It is 
found in Sylhet and Gachar (Jo. As. Soc. Ben., 
vol. ix, p. 834). Among the Coorgs, and on 
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the NeilgUern hills among the Todas. And it i 
rf»gulate8 the laws of inheritance amongst peo- I 
pies in the southern extreme of the Peninsula of { 
India. ITie prevalence of polyandry in the Vedic | 
times, is shown in Koahivat saying, “ Aswiiis, j 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which you i 
had harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of 
lionour, and the damsel, who was the prize, ; 
came tlirough affection to you and acknowledged ! 
vour (husbaud-ship) saying, you are my lords.” i 
But polygamy was likewise know'n, for Kashi- | 
vat, an illustrious Kishi, marred ten sisters at ! 
once, and this practice continues to the j)rc*- ! 
.muit day, for the last rajah of Taujore who died ‘ 
in 1855, a Mahratta siidra and descendant of * 
Sivaji, married eighteen young women at once. ; 

Turner mentions that the 'i'ibet w’omen in | 
his day, with their three or four husbands, were ] 
just as jealous as a Mahonicdaii iK)lygamist is ' 
of his several wives. He saw one woman who had f 
five husbands alive, all brothers, though the chief, ! 
indeed real, husband Js the cider brother. ‘ 
Maj<jr Cunningham remarks that amongst the 
Bhoti, of Ladak, polyandry is strictly confined 
to brothers. Each family of brothers has only 
one wife in common. The most usual number 
of husbands is tw’o, but three and even four 
husbands arc not uncommon. I'his system, 
however, prevails only among the iXH>rcir classes, 
for the rich, as in all eastern countries, general- 
ly, have tw'o or three waives, according to their 1 
circunistances. Polyandry, he adds, is tlic • 
principal check to the increase of |>opulation, 
ami, how*ever revolting it may be to our feelings, 
it was a politic measure for a pm)r country 
which does not produce suificient food for its 
mliabilants. Vigne in his Travels in Kashmir, 
(vol. i, p. B7), remarks that amongst some of 
the natives of the Alpine llongal, the cusPun, . 
it is well knowm, prevails, of one woman being ! 
married to a whole family <^f brothers. The 
i’adam or Bor Abor in north eastern Jmlia, 
arc polyandrous, and it is not unc(jmmon for 
an Abor woman to have two husbands, brothers, 
living under one rtxjf, and other auth(»rs men- 
tion that the Bhot races occupying the Tibetan 
Himalaya, lend their wives, or ^assent to their 
cohabitation with strangers and travellers. 

Polyandry may also somewhat explain the 
comparative indifference with w'hich some 
races regard the purity of their unmarried 
Women. And this view is supported by tlie 
still existing hindoo belief as to the visits of the 
gods to certain women, this is an ancient belief 
tlie Arian hindoos, as of tlie Greeks and 
Homans, and it is alluded to in the mythologi- 
cal history of the origin of the Pandava heroes 
now demi-gods. Descended from the ancient 
sovereigns of the countries of Hindustan bor- 
dering upon the Jumna, called “ Panduan raj,^^ 
the kingdom of the Pandus, Pandu, the 
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father of these five heroes, was the son of ^^lilBa 
and IHindea. Their uiother^s name was . 

the sister of a prince of Mathura, who Wto tHo' 
father of Heri and Bakieva, the Indian Hefe 
culcs. Kunti, in consev|ut‘ncc of the sins bf 
the ancestors of hci*solf and her husband, Was 
doomed to experience the greatest curse that' 
can befall a hindoo woman, sterility. How- ^ 
ever, by a cluirm, she contrived to reinovoV 
the anathema by enticing the gods to her 
bed. Thus, says Colonel Tod, from whose 
dis(juisition on the Hindoo and Theban Her- 
cules, Coleman extracted this account, she had v 
by Dhermaraja (Yama or the Minos of the 
Grei^ks), Yudishtra ; by Pavana, Bhiina ; by 
liulra, Arjun ; and Nycula and Sydiva by the 
Aswini Kuniara (the Hindoo Esculapiiis, or the 
sons of Snrya), the twins of the Hindtx) zodiac, 
(Cole. Myth., Ilind., p. 24S.) Polyandry pre- 
vails amongst the Tibetans in tlio hills south 
and cast, of Kaslimir. Jiut, over all Kaniaon, 
amongst the richer people, the custom of many 
bri>thers having oiui wife in common has long 
ceased to l)e practisc‘d, tliongh tlie widow of an 
cider brother is commonly re-married t*) the next 
brother, 'rhis is also said to be the custom 
with some Jat tribes. I'lie ( hamar or leatlior 
workers of Kunawar, however, like the Bhot 
still practice polyandry. Amongst the Toda 
and Kurumhar of the Xilgiri nmuntains, the 
brothers of a family have usually only one wife 
between them. She is, nnu’covcr, alh)wed to con- 
sort with strangers, without the slightest objec- 
tion or jealousy on the part of her proper lords. 

Polyandry |a*(‘ vails in 'rravaucorc and 
in the two provinces (»f tlie Madras pre- 
sidency, called Malabar and Canara, about 
BUB miles long, and 50 broail, with upwards of 
30 millions of ]>e«)plc. Mr, Strange fully de- 
scribes it (Iliyiloo Law, p. 07) when he says, 
the inheritamre runs in tlie female, and not in 
the male line. A man’s sons arc not in the 
list of his heirs. His pmperty goes to his 
sisters, sister’s sons, sis!i*r’s daughters, sister’s 
daughter's sons ami daughters, ‘mother, mother’s 
sisters and their children, and to his maternal 
grandmother, her sisters and their children. 
Failing these and their stock in the same way 
of descent, it goes, as in other parts of the 
Madras presidency, to the man’s disciple and ^ 
fellow-stmlcnt, and then csclicats. This rule of 
descent is termed Marumakatayam, or Nepen 
tism in the female line. I'he origin of this, 
he adds, is stated to have been in the time of 
Parasuramen, tlic first king of Malabar, who 
introduced brahmins into the district, and gave 
them iiosscssions therein, and to prevent these 
properties from being split up, decreed that 
they should vest in the elder brothers, whom 
alone he permitted to contract marriage. The 
sons of these were to be accounted as sons for 
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! -the whole family. The junior brothers being | minority of her o&pring at the period when 
without wives are allowed to consort with j the management may fall in, a male, her 
females of lower classes. The offspring of these ! brother, may be taken,* in adoption, at the 
unions not being legitimate, could not rank as j same time with herself, in order to afford pro- 
brahmins, or inherit from their fathers. Their ; vision for the administration of the affairs of 
inheritance was hence made to follow from their \ the family, and for conduct of the religious rites 
mothers. The lower castes fell into the same j to be observed therein. 

mtem of promi^uoas intercourse auwngst j of the peoples here alluded to as practis- 

themaeWes. With them, the females before j^g polyandry, on the Malabar coast arc 
attainmg maturity, go through a form of uiarri- ; called Nairs. 'Dr. Buchanan, writing re-mrdin^ 
age, the bndegroom not neccssardy taking the ' their social customs and the results fr^m this 
position of husband. After maturity, they ; practice of jx.lvandry in his time, states that 
mav consort with whom they please, and . they marry before they are ten years of a-o 
with as many as they please, providcil that . hut the husband never 'afterwards cohabits w?th 

the connexion be with membms of their own his wife. Such a circomstance, indeed, would 
or some higher ewte. -Ihe offspring succeed ; he considcretl as very indecent. He allows 
to the estete in the mothers family, it being her oil, clothing, ornaments and food; but she 
obvious that, parentage cannot be traced out ' jj^.es in her mothers house, and after l.cr 
in the hue ot the male. Ihe castes that ; p^re,,,., ,ieaih, with her brothers, and co- 
follow this rule ol Marumakiitayam are all, ex- habits with any person that she chooses, of 
iepting Brahmins and Aka Potlwals, a class of j ecpial or higher rank than her own. If 
pagoda servants tlie anisans, viz., carpontcM. ; ,i„icctcd associating with any man of low caste 
brass-smiths, black-smiths, and gohUsniiths ■ ^ho becomes an outcaste. It is no kind of re- 
and some ot the lowest denominations such Section on a woman’s character to say that she 
the Cheromars. or slave tribe ; with the : ha.s formed the closest intimacy with many per- 
Malayers and the J^aniars, the rule ot • , * 

descent is to sons. Tlie Tecar or toddy- 
drawers,^ and the Mookwa or lishcrineu of < 


sister’s 

upon 


sons; on the contrary, the Nair women aro 
, ' proud of reckoning among their favoured lovers 
^ 1, 1 s -1 brahmins, rajas, and other persons oflii;:h 

North Malabar, follow Mavumakatayara, while , i,;,.,,,, i„ consciucncc of this strange manner of 
those to the south observe ila-ka-tay am, or do- , propagating the species, no Nair knows his 
scent to sons. In Noith Malabai, most ot the , fj^h^r; and every man looks upon his sii 
Mopla, Ma-pi la, motliers smi. although ma- . duldrcti as his heirs. He, indeed, looks 
homedans, follow also the rule of : them with the same fondness that fathers in other 

tayam, m this respect having conformed to ,^.„d,n.avc for their own children ; 
Hindoo usuage, in the times of the ascendancy | c<,„,,dercd as an imiiatnral 

of the hindoog. Ihc adherents to Marurnaka- ; mQi^^ter, were ho. to sliow such sigas of grief at 
tayam form united taimly communities termed j of a chil.l, whi.-h, from long coliabi- 

Tarwaad. The remotest member is ackiiow- 
ledgcd as one of the tamily, if living under sub- ' 
ordination to the liead of the family ami taking 

The senior 


pose t<^ be his own, as he did at the death of a 
child of liis sister. A man’s mother manages 


part in their religious observances, me senior ; family, and alter her death liis eldest sistqr 
male of whatsoever branch is tlio head ol the j assumes the dirotilion. Jb’oth’ers almost always 

Ihe o^her i same roof ; but, if one of tlic 


family and is termed Karnaven 
members are termed Anandraver. 
nothing analogous to the state of widowluwd as 
existing elsewhere ; females whether in alliance 
with males or not, reside in their own families. 
In theory, the property is held to vest in the 
females only, the males having right of manage- 
ment and claim to support. Practically, the 
males are co-sharers with the females. In de- 


I iierc IS I separate from the rest, he is always ac- 

companied by his favorite sister. Kven cou- 
sins, to the most remote degree of kindred, in 
the female line, generally live together in gicat 
harmony : for in this part of the country, love, 
jealousy, or distrust, never can disturb the 
peace of a Nair family. The land estate « 
managed by the eldest male of the family, but 


fault of males, females succeed to the man^e- individual has a right to a share of the 

ment of the family property. In some families ^^come. In case of the eldest being unable, 
the management devolves on them preferably fYom infirmity or incapacity, to manage the 
to the males, and in such case the senior iem^e affairs of tlie’ family, the next in rank docs it 

AaIwaa All wiomlxAva e\t fliA iATmlv AVATk f.riA ..i wri 

in the name of his senior. Under these social 


takes it. All members of tlie family, even the 
Temoteat, are entitled to maintenance. On 
failure of sisterls progeny, male and female, the 
head of the family may make adoption. The 
descent being in the female line, the adoption 
must be a female. In view of the probable 
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rules it is not easy to see the inducement to 
the Nair to marry; as he has the burthen with- 
out any of the enjoyments of wedded life. But 
this legal OF authorized practice must have its 
check in the social or natural state of man* 
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POLYANDEY. 

whichv as U one c^ true | narily do not exceed two or three. The desce^ 

monogamy* and proof of thid, and yet also of being in the female line, the parentage as ta 
the lateral descent law, is furnished by the the father was immaterial. Jealousies . iChd 
account given of the death of a rajah of quarrels, terminating sometimes in murder, are 
Travancore, who, in 18G0, died of a decline, at however rife, as might be expected. The con- 
the age of 46, after a reign of 13 years. He j nection depends simply upon the will of the 
had been much affected by the death of a latly I parties, and may be broken off by either at 
of his family, and made a pilgrimage to several ! pleasure. But, now, the unions in Malabar are 
shrines, practising great austerities and fast- \ commonly of single couples, the woman living 
ings. His medical attendants (Native and j in the man’s house strictly as his wife. The 
European) warned him of the risk in his feeble : classes among wlioin polyandryism has pre- 
health, but he persevered, and sank of exliaus- » vailed in Malabar are the Nair, the Tcear of 
tion and weakness. Ilia end was suitable to j North TSIalabar (those of South Malabar adher- 
an enlightened prince. He t(X)k an aifectionate ) ing to the descent to sons), and a branch of 
leave of his family, and showed his solicitude j the slave tribes called Kallady. The term 
for his people by requesting that the custom of i “ Nair” is derived from Naiker, the respectful 
shutting the shops for 15 days when a rajah : plural of Naik, which comes from the Sanscrit 
dies, might be dispensed with on this occasion • term Nayakah, meaning a chief man. The 
on account of the dearth and distress from | four classes of workmen in Malabar, namely, 
which the people were then suffering. On ac- ; the iVshary (carpenter), Mooshaly (brass-foun- 
count of the imbecility of the first nephew, the j der), Tattan (gold-smith), and Peroon-kollan 
second nephew Rama Verina had long been ac- I (iron-smith), still follow a curious form of 
knowledged as the first prince by the family and j polyandryism. I'his is kept up only in the 
the government, and then ascended the throne. ‘ family. The elder brother marries and his 
The law as it prevails in Malabar, luis been wife is common to all the other brothers. If 
given above. The following details by Mr. a junior wish to marry, he must live apart, and 
Strange, who long served in that district, will get up business apart, but if any of those junior 
show the curiotis modifications which increasing to him should reside with him, his wife is 
civilization and the social customs of other common to them. These classes have descent 
races are effecting amongst these people. Mr. from father to son. 

Strange mentions (in Uteris) that polyandryism ^ K<K)keloo, himself a Nair, 

m Malabar has prevailed only among those mentions that Kummaler is the name given in 
classes wlio^ nilc of inheritance is by ^epo- Malayalam country, to an artificer. The 
tism, termed Marumakafaiyam. It has pre- Ainkudi Kmnmalcr are the five artisan castes, 
vailed 111 like manner in Irayaiicorc, where the Ashari or carpenter, the Mushari or brasier, 
the same rule of descent is follow'cd. Jhere the Tattan or goldsmith, the Pern ing-kollcn or 
IS, however, a strong tendency in Malabar to blacksmith and the Tol-kollen or tanner. These 
throw up the said riile of descent, and fo con- ^ marrying 

yey property from lather to and this feel- among three or four brothers, and this 

mg IS owing to the gradual abaiidoiinient of Kummalcr custom of three or four brothew 
iwlyandryism. The connubial coiinecUon marrying one girl, is followed in some parts 
which IS in question is termed ordinarily in Malabar by the Eeyoover, Juver or Teer, 
ilalabar Goona-dosham, Goona g^^d» Ho- toddy-drawers, and, partially also, is the cus- 
sham evil (for.better for worse.) In Irayari- mahoinedan Mopilla, in taking 

core It IS styled Mundu-vanga, iVloondu cloth, a deceased brother. The Kumma- 

vanga receiving. The girl taken is of npe age, the same race 

and her consent must be obtjuiied. Personal hi earlier times intermarried, and this may 
a^uaintance thus precedes the formation or\^iim the similarity amongst them of this 
le union. 1 he ceremonial consists in the man gocial practice. It is only in the taluqs of 
presenting her with a Moondoo or white mus- Nidunganad, Kuttanad, Chowghat, in some 
in cloth. In North Malabar a sinall sum of p^rts of Vettutnad, and a few adjoining spots 
money is tied up in a corner of the cloth, in South Malabar, that a woman amongst the 

‘ mall {Resents of money are given to brah- ^^ir is kept at the same time by two or three 

mms. There is an assemblage of friends at ,^^0 arc not brothers. Although the 

c girl s house and a supper is given either be- the 'fecr and other hindoo castes of Mala- 

toreor after the ceremonial. The hour is about and Travancore, particularly by 

sometimes is taken to the ^he two latter countries, are thus more or less 

mans house, and sometimes remains in her tainted, the practice of polyandry does not 

ywn, and is visited by him there. Each party g^em to have ever prevailed generally, amongst 
unrestricted as to the number of such con- the Nair and many of the Teer of North 
nectioBs that may be formed, but these ordi- Malabar, from Kurumbranad to Mangalore* 
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riltut many Tcer women, even there, a^it to 
indiscriminate connection all races, of all 
castes or religions, without incurring any pre- 
judice as to caste or loss in social estimation. 
The Teer women of South Malabar do not so 
readily yield themselves to this unusual prac- 
tice. As this Nair custom is of interest eth- 
nologically, we give the ibllowing description 
^of it. by one of that race, Kookel Keloo, Nair, 
district munsilf in Malabar, in No. 48 of the 
Madras Lit. Soc. Jour., pp. 52-53 of 1859 : — 
He says “ the Eeytxjver or Teeyer ^toddy 
drawers) are a section of the servile class of peo- 
ple who, during the time of the brahmins and | 
peroomals, came to Malabar from Ceylon to earn 
their livelihood. It cannot, however, be ac- 
counted for, how they, in many parts, though 
not throughout the whole t^f Malabar, came to 
adopt the beastly custom of the Kummaler of 
the country, of a single girl, being married to 
three and four brothers ; and likewise in some 
parts of the country, where this sad custom is 
not so generally prevalent among them, the 
practice of taking their deceased brothers’ 
widows for wives as the mussulman Mapilla 
do. * It is only in the taluks of Needoonganad, 
Cootanad, Chowghaut, and some parts of Vet- 
tutxiad and a few adjoining spots in South Ma- 
labar alone, that a woman among the Nair is 
kept at the same time by two or three different 
men, who arc, though, never brothers. It is, 
though, very possible that the Teeyer may 
have taken the idea from this latter error and 
. themselves flUlcn into the other and more 
shameful one, or perhaps they observe the cus- 
tom as they in general are, as a document in 
its beginning shows, sprung from the Kummaler 
or the Kummalers from them, through their 
then frequent intermarriages. The document 
calls them also Eeyoovahiiiyer, a word equally 
low and contemptuous in Malabar and of the 
same meaning as the word Kummaler. More- 
over, amongst the Nair of the whole of Nortli 
Malabar (that is to say form part of Cooroom- 
branad as far as Mangalore), though sometimes 
unchaste practices occur in their families, yet, 
I can, ho says, most confidently assert, that the 
above abominable custom of one woman being 
kept by two or three men at the same time, never 
in ancient or modern time was once known. 
A Nair there will, though, occasionally, marry 
>two or three women in succession, if the first 
or second prove barren or all the children 
bom, die, or from any other like cause or do- 
mestic difference. Many of the Tecyers also 
of that part of the country do in some mea- 
sure follow the custom of the Nairs ; but tlic 
.Teyettees (Teeyer women), of the remaining 
Teeyera there, are notorious harlots and be- 
come the concubines of strangers of any caste 
or religion, and this without the least preju- 
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dice to ffa^ir own eadts, o^afiiy loss of esteem in 
society ; on the oth^ hand, any such act proved 
gainst any females of She other caste, sub- 
jects the person to excommunication from 
caste, banishment from society, and all religi- 
ous advantages. The Teeyer females of South 
Malabar do not, though, so readily as those of 
the north, yield themselves to this disgraceful 
practice. Owing to the very great number 
of castes, and the peculiar and different man- 
ners and customs of various parts of the coun- 
try, the superficial enquiries of most foreigners 
have led them into error and in their works 
they generally ascribe the same pernicious 
practices to all castes and parts of the country 
indiscriminately. However, the Nail's, Teeyers 
j and indeed all the other numerous castes of 
I Malabar (including the Cochin and Travancorc 
countries, these being indeed the most striking 
in this respect), are in some way or other in a 
greater or less degree of error ; and reforma- 
tion therefore is indeed much needed among 
them all. It is, though, very lamentable to 
find them dormant in their original state of de- 
pression and not seeking for reformation rather 
than growing blindly proud of their vain ami 
different castes and privileges, and ready to run 
any risk even that of hazarding their lives, 
only to preserve their castes.” Ashary, in 
Malabar, the carpenter caste, in common 
with the brass-founder, gold and iron-smiths, 
continue the practice of polyandry, but in civil 
inheritance follow from father to son, and not 
the old Italian practice of maternal descent, 
descensus ab utcro. The elder brother mar- 
ries and the wife is common to all the brothers. 
If a junior wish to marry he must live apart 
and set up business apart, but if any of his 
younger brothers reside with him, his wife is 
common to them. Anandrawer, is the term ap- 
plied to the junior members of a Tarwaad com- 
munity living under the law of inheritance called 
Marumakatayam. Sec Karnaven, Tarwaad. 
In the Madras Journal of Literature and Science 

for July 18G4, a native of the country, furnishes 
a translation of a work entitled the Bhutala 
Pandyana, Aliaya Santanada Kattukattale, in 
which is given the following mythical explana- 
tion of the causes which led Bhutala Pandya to 
frame the Aliyosantana rules. It relates that 
Deva Pandya, a wealthy merchant of the 
Pandya country, was sending richly laden ne>v 
ships to a dark island covered with snow, but 
before launching them, Kundo-dara, a Bhuta 
raja, or king of the demons, an attendant on 
Siva, observing that the ships were new, de- 
manded a human sacrifice. Deva coi^uitcd 
with his wife, as to sacrificing one of his own 
seven sons, but the wife fied with ihem to her 
native town. On which Deva lay in deep dis- 
tress until his sister Satya-yati, hearing of the 
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catoe and: offered her own boy^ saying to 
Peva, you should not care for this trifling 
matter. Do you giv^ the boy Jaya Pandya, a 
son of mine, as a human sacrifice.” But Kun- 
do dara refused the boy, being aware that Jaya 
tras the soUf of Vira Pandya, king of that 
dominion who had been defeated by Chand 
Kangada raja; and that Jaya was aMaha- 
purusha, destined to be n great man, he de- 
sired Jaya to assume his, the demon king's 
name, as Bhutala Pandya, and promised to re- 
turn him to the dominions of which Chanda 
Banga had deprived him. On this, the demon 
king entered Ujein, subdued tiic eight demi- 
gods, Bhairava, &c., gave Bhutala a tbro.ue 
that Davendra had given to Vikramarka, and 
entered the town of Jayantika, accompanied by 
Bhutala. On the demise of the king Siddha 
Vira Pvassiddha Raya, Jaya was elected king. 
Jaya ruled for six years, during which tlie 
Makkala Santana, t'. e, the law of inheritance 
by direct descent of sons, was, for tlie Ibl lowing 
reasons set aside and that of Aliya Santana, ue. 
inheritance on the line of nejdiews substituted. 
The ships of Deva had during a mercantile 
voyage gr«)unded on the miry bank of an island 
covered with snow and darkness and the crew 
were in great distress when the demon king 
appeared and bid them load the ships wiili the 
Siddha sile stoiiQ (a green stone husuru sile 
gain) and Siddha-rasam and pray to him. 
This being done, a fair wind brought the ships 
to the river mouth of Hangara katte at Ka- 
lianpur harbour. King .Faya on ascertaining 
tliat the ships belonged to his uncle Deva, sent 
for him to receive them, but the demon king 
again demanded one of Deva’s sons as a sacri- 
fice. Deva consulted as to this with his wife, 
who refused the goods on that condition, and 
the cargo of stone and liquid was then delivered 
to king Jaya, who placed both the stone 
and the liquid in front of the idol Someswara, 
changing its name to Sidh-Eswara, and erected 
a temple and image to Kundo-dara the denum 
king, to which he gave the name of Mah-Es- 
wara. On the demon king’s recommcudalion, 
he framed a code of laws, containing 30 rules, 
introducing the Aliya Santana rule (the des- 
census a rnatre.) At this time, king Jaya is 
styled “ master of the throne of king of kings, 
master of the masters of the four countries, 
called Tulu, Malayala, Ilaiga, and Karnataka, 
the fli*st person in the era of Sativahana. In the 
sixth year of his reign, the demon king ordered 
him to bury the gre^ stone (emerald) and 
shut up the Siddha-Kasa well, and the image 
of Naga set thereon. The castes enumerated 
in these rules, are the 

1 Tulu varu. 

2 Mala vara. 

3 Jainani. 

4 Ntyainma-varu, 
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9 Devadiga. 

10 Salijaweavers. 

11 Mulekudeva. 

12 Panehala. 

13 KsUauraka (barl>ers. ) 

14 Agasa (wasnermen) 


15 Halepaika. 

16 Munoala. 

17 Karinnara. 

18 lloloja. 

19 Andekoraga. 


5 Masadika. 

6 Havicotti. 


7 Pafi-ysru, 

bararu Potters. 


8 Kami 
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King Jaya prohibited the brahmins oiB 9 iat^ 
iiig in deatli and birth ceremonials ; prohibited 
the Maha-layam or inauspicious ceremony for 
the deceased ; prohibited the giving of the 
Pancha-gavyam ; proliibitcd the Pimya Homa 
sacrifice with Darbha grass on births and 
deaths and permuted only the Nirmalya or 
remains of idol offerings for the dead, and au-. 
thorised tlie continuance of the pujaand Abhi- . 
siicbam to tlie deity for those who brought forth 
children or died. In the twelfth year of his 
reign, he invited Jains from the Balaghat, and 
they built Mangalore and other towns. King 
Jaya made the Aliya BanUuia rules applicable 
to the Kshatrya, the Vaisya, and theSudras, but 
permitted brahmins to continue the rule of direct 
descent. The explanation of the above fable 
seems to be that in the time of king Jaya, all 
great works, such as sl)ip building, as is still 
the case in Polynesia, were inaugurated by hu- 
man sacrifices, in propitiation of demons ; that 
a woman of rank twice refused to part with any 
of her sons for such a purpose and her hus- 
band's sister oficred her son Jaya in their stead, 
but was refused ; from which king Jaya de- 
clared that descent of property should follow 
from the sister s side. 

As the result of the Aliya Santana rules, 
it is stated tliat in the pre.sent day the hus- 
band during his life gives his personal property 
to his wife and cliiidren, mortgages his per- 
manent property and on his demise transfers 
it with the debts to the sisters and children, 
so that the territorial p()ssossions have all fallen 
U) brahmins, mahomedans and Christians. 

In Canara, a similar system of inheritance 
obtains to that in Malabar, which is termed 
Aliya Santana, or Aliya Satana or nephew in- 
heritance. As in Malabar tlje brahmins do not 
follow this rule. In its details, the Canara law • 
of Aliya Santana corresponds with that of the. 
Malabar Marumakatayam, saving that the 
principle that the inheritance vests in the fe- 
males in preference to the males is in practice' 
better carried out in Canara, where the ma- 
nagement of property vests ordinarily in the 
females, while in Malabar the males commonly 
administer thereto. 

The Aliya Santana of the Tulu country issir- 
milar to the old Italian law of descent ab-ma-^^ 
trice. A sister’s children being considered more 
surely of a man’s own blood than those by his 
married wife. ( Coorg Memoirs, p, 30.) In the 
Tuluva country, the brahmin widow can devote 
herself to the temple, and reside outside or inside 
its walls. If within, she is a servant of 
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■ j8i6 idol, and recewes ofiter mea of her o*n firat fort at Cdombo W one wife in 

^.iW. daste only. Theoflfepiing of such, if boys, are with his brother; and raja Singha I, was born in 

7;> jsalled Moylar, and if girls, are said to be given polyandry, but die influence of the Portuguese 

r ; in tnarrii^ boys. But if the womain and Dutch 8ufficedtodiscountenance,andex- 

t elect to resido'outside, she must pay a monthly tinguish it in the maritime province. Asa 

sum to the pagoda, and may cohabit with any general rule, the husbands are members of the 
y one of pure descent. same family, and most generally brothers. 

' ^ The Cooi^ continue to have a kind of mar- According to the notion of the Singhalese, the' 
riage communism within the family, the wives practice originated in the feudal times, when it 
of the brothers of one house are considered as is alleged, their rice lands would have gone to 
common property. Children, therefore, are distruction during the long absences enforced 
rather children of the family or of the mother, on the people by the duty of personal attend^ 
than of the ostensible father. The Coorgs quote, ance on the king and the higher chiefs, had not 
as their authority for this castom, the story some interested party been left to conduct their 
above rdated of the five Paiidu brothers who had tillage. Hence the community of property led 

one wife Drapadi. But the state of family-life, at length to the community of wives. Sir J. E. 

in many Coofg houses, resulting from this cus- Tennant in a»., 1.848, was informed to the above 

tom, is very sad, giving rise to Jealoasy.mistnist, effect by an aged chief of the Four Cories, 

, heart-burnings, quarrels, and often deadly Arnnpulle Ratcmahatmeya, who had lived 

^ hatred. One evening the Revd. Mr. Moegling under three native kings prior to the conquest 

: addressing an assembly of Coorg men on the of Kandy by the British. In more recent 

excellency of Christianity as a rule of life, said, times the custom has been extenuated on the 

, « leaving for a moment out of sight, the salva- plea that it prevents the subdivision of estates, 

. tion of your souls, and that eternal joy and the children of these promiscuous marriages 

glory, which Christ gives to such as believe in being the recognised heirs of all the husbands. 

Him, faith in his gospel would render you however numerota, of their mother. But it 

happy men, indeed, compared with your pre- existed in Ceylon, before the concinest of Wijaio. 

sent miseries.* * There would be one man in In Ceylon no infamy attaches to such unions 

each house, living in peace with his own wife and the offspring are regarded as equally legiti- 

’ and, children.” Tlic men grew silent and mate with those born in wedlock. Within a 

thoughtful, and one near him whispered to his recent period, about a.d. 1860, a law has 

, neighbour, “ The padre seems to know all been introduced, to ])ut a stop to this cus- 

■ about us.” At present two or three genera- tom. Sir J. K. Tennant tells us that, in 

tions continue to live together in the ancestral Ceylon, in the province adjoining Bintenne, 

home, a large human bee-hive, the grandfather whore the owner’s sister's sons inherit, in 

and grandmother, their sons and daughters-in- preference to the sons of the owner's wives, 

' law, the children of these families, some houses the custom is explained by a Singhalese legend 

containing sixty, seventy, eighty souls and to have originated from one of their kings being 

■ upwards; but families are constantly being directed by an oracle to sacrifice a male child of 

torn up and separated Irom the discord that the blood royal, in order to thwart the malice of 
occurs. Dr. Baikie alludes to .a somewhat a demon who nightly destroyed the bund of 
similar community amongst the Canarese speak- a tank in process of construction. But his 
ing races to the north. queen refused to surrender one of her children, 

The habits of the Coorgs may vary amongst on which his sister volunforily devoted her own 
themselves. Reliable information from another boy to death : the king in honour of her patriot- 
soarce is to the effect that the firat to take to ism, declared that nephews were ever after to 
himselfa wife is the elder brother. But if she re- be entitled to succession in preference to soiw. 
main unfruitful to him, she passes to the next Also, in the western cxti'cmity of the province in 

brother, and only when she fails to have oil- Ceylon adjoining that ot Bintenne, something 

spring to any brother does she become an iii^® tb® custom of the peoples of western India 

outcaste from the family. Until abolished by prevails, and nephews by tlic sisters side si^ 

^ Sir Henry Ward, the Governor, abont A.n., ®®®d to the inheritance to the exclusion of the 

1860, polyandry prevailed throughout the posse^or’s sons. Singhalese kings frequently 

interior of Ceylon, chiefly amongst die wealthier married their sisters, throughout the interior of 
clatees, of whom one woman had frequently Ceylon, at present, among the Kandyans aM 

:ttwe or four husbands and sometimes as them only, polyandry is prevalent, and the wife 

wikn y as seven. The custom was at one bas the possession of all the brothers of wb^ 

time universal throughout the island, Valen- many as eight have been known. The 
“ p. 95, is quoted for the fact children call the eldest brother &ther. A 

..' that the king of Kotta, Wijaio Bahuvij who man can bring in another, not a rela- 
reigning when the . Portuguese built their tion, to have joint martial rights with him- 
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self ; husband, can so intro- 

^ttce^ as many as the wife consent to re- 
ceive as husbands. In Kandy, in the Beena 
marriage, the husband goes to reside in the 
wife’s house, and the woman shares the family 
inheritance -with her brothers. The husband, 
in tliis marriage, can be dismissed summarily, 
by the family of the wife. In the Decga, a 
more respectable marriage, the wife leaves her 
own house for that of her husljand — forfeits 
all her claim on the property of her parents, 
but acquiring some claim on that of her hus- 
band, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, un- 
less with the full consent of the husband. 
Divorces are constantly sought ibr by women, 
on trivial pretences. A cliild born within nine | 
months of the divorce, must be maintained '*y 
the husband. 

The customs prior to marriage are not an 
indication of the married life. International 
marriages are very frequent among the 
different tribes that compose the great iamily 
of the Selishes in north America. After 
the union, the man generally joins tlic 
band to which his wilo'S family belongs. The 
custom, arises from tlie wo being the pur- | 
veyors of the family ; they are h(*tter able tc 
maintainHheir household in a locality known 
to them and where tlicy can find the nutriti/e 
roots, on which these tribes chiefly live. The 
Indian women, in tliose regions, arc treated 
with more respect than those of other parts, 
and ftijoy more of consideration and autliority. 
The cabins containing ]>rovisions arc completely 
under their control ami husbands can never 
touch anything in these witliout the permission 
of the mistress of the house. In Origon, the 
looseness of morals is not such as might be 
supposed, considering the. ignorance and rude- 
ness of savages. Among the Natchez, the in- 
continence of the young girls was for them a 
title of honour for they made marriage portions 
for themselves by means of the most unrestrain- 
ed prostitution, the importance of their matches 
depending on their greater or less licentious- 
ness. But when once married they lead a 
most exemplary life, and became models of 
conjugal fidelity. The reason of this change 
being that having solemnly given themselves up 
to their husband, they had no right to dispose 
of themselves to any one else. The marriage 
at length was a purchase, however, the young 
man, saying, here are the presents with which 
I buy thee of thy parents.” Polygamy is re- 
stricted among the Indian nations of north 
America by their poverty. The system of pur- 
chase precluding many being bought, but among 
the rich, several wives are married. The Navajos 
have a regular harem, the last married wife 
being the mistress of the house, but an Indian 
generally chooses sisters, to have peace. 
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Colonel Marcy of the United Stat^ ^^7 
mentions that though the custom is now very 
much abandoned, it was formerly regarded by 
the Comanche Indians of north America as 
essential part of genuine hospitality that 
guests should liavc wives assigned to them dur- 
ing their stay in camp. Polygamy is prevalent 
amongst tlic'in, every man having as many 
wives as he can support. On one occasion in 1849 
when escorting emigrants across to New Mexico, 
two young girls were brought and offered to him 
before all the party, but to the groat surprise of 
the chief Is-sa-kip they were declined. Among 
the Moqui Indians of North America, the 
yonng woman selects the young man who suits 
her fancy, and then her father propases the 
match to the youth’s father, tliis proposal is 
never refused. Polygamy is unknown amongst 
them. 

It has existed from time iininemorial in the 
valley in Kashmir, {Vigne^ Vol. i, p. 37), in 
Thibet, and in the Sivalik mountains. It is 
found in Sylhet and Cachar (Jo. As. Soc. Ben., 
VoJ. jx, p. 834.) Among the Coorgs, and on 
the Ncilglierri hills among the 'Fodas. And it 
regulates the laws of inheritance amongst peo- 
ples in the southern extremities of the Dckhan. 
The mean number of inhabitants to a house in 
various parts of Kunawer is six, Polyand^^y, 
or a plurality of husbands, prevails, as 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly 
tracts towards the plains. Besides this draw 
back on the increase of the population there 
is another peculiar to Chinese Tartary and 
the adjoining countries ; that is, celibacy, 
wliich is professed by numbers of the inhabi- 
tants ; and in sonic villages the monks or lamas 
and nuns form almost half the population. 

In 4'ihet the young unmarried woman is not 
exfiected to be chaste and her married life is 
polyandrous, the woman becomes the wife of all 
the brothers of the family, not as a perverse 
law, but as a necessary institution. Every spot 
of ground within the hills which can be culti-, 
rated, has been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths must remain adapted to the 
number of acres, and the proportion is preserv- 
ed by limiting each proprietary family to one * 
giver of children. The introduction of mar,: 
homedanism in the west, by enlarging the views 
of the pcoide and promoting emigration, has . 
tended to modify this rule, and even among the ; 
Lamaic Tibetans, any casual influx of: wealthy •; 
as from trade or other sources, immediately f 
leads to the formation of separate establishrC 
ments by the several members of a house. Tbs,; , 
eldest brother proposes to a girl’s ^parents, airit 
f agreed to, she is brought to her future hoinsli. 
where a tliree days carousal completes the 
mony. In the upper valleys of the Sutlej, in; ' 
Spiti, Kunawer, are mixed races exhimtiil-^ 
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religiohf apparently 
‘more buddhist than hindoo. The Tibetan colo- 
f " Mahasoo just above Simla are powerful 

people, entirely unlike Indians. 
Their women are industrious but very unattrac- 
tive. The Tibetan forms an interesting study 
for the curious in national manners and charac- 
ter. The institution of polyandry indicates a 
' lungularly moderate state of the passions, inas- 
much as the reproductive instinct, elsewhere 
allotted to a single individual, is with them 
divided among a whole family. The eldest son 
has the privilege of choice, but he shares the ; 
lady he marries in common with his bro- ' 
thers, and the whole live amicably together. 
The higher classes do not encumber themselves 
even with this divided labour of house-keeping, 
and rarely marry at all. In such a state of 
society, female chastity is of course not much 
valued, till the question becomes intermingled 
with the rights of property. Before marris^e, 
therefore, a woman may associate with men 
with but little remark; but after she has 
' entered into the fraternal copartnery, they are 
taken cognisance of by the law. But even here 
the frail wife receives a little corporal punish- 
ment, the favoured lover pays a pecuniary fine, 
and the penalty of their sin being thus acquit- 
ted, they are freed from its r<iproach. 

In Surmoor, the customary marriage charge 
to a common peasant or zemindar, is from 
ten to twenty rupees. The difficulty of rais- 
ing this sum, and the alleged expense of 
maintaining women, may in part account for 
the usage, which is universal over the country. 
Three or four or more brothers marry and co- 
habit with one woman, who is the wife of all : 
they are unable to raise the requisite sum 
individu^ly, and thus club their shares, and 
buy this one common spouse. Women are 
here articles of property. Should the labour 
of females be of actual profit to those with whom 
they live, instead of a loss and charge to 
them, it might partially account for a propor- 
tion of females remaining unmarried in the 
houses of their parents ; but it cannot seem a 
full and satisfactory reason for this great re- 
‘ straint in keeping so large a body of the sexes 
separate. The custom has a deplorably inju- 
rious effect upon the morals of the females in 
tbift country, particularly in point of chastity. 
They do not see it valued, and of course do 
not preserve it. From the degree of commu- 
nity of intercourse prevailing by custom, the 
men do not feel shocked at an unlimited ez- 
; tennon of it : and the women do not feel the 
: dightest sense ofshame in a practice from which 
V discouraged by early education. 

' Of a ihmily of four or five brothers, only one 
nr two are in general at home at the same 
some are out on service as soldiem, or 
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with the minor chiefs; others are 
the elder usually remains at homo. If any 
quarrel were to arise, a common cause would 
be made against the offender, and ejectment 
from house and board ensue. The first-born 
child is the property of the elder brother, and 
the next in succession are supplied in turn 
it was usual always to purchase wives, and 
the zemindars were too poor to be able to 
give from ten to twenty rupees for a woman. 
The polyandry of Ladakh, is noticed by Moor- 
croft, (Travels, ii, 321, 322,) and also in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1844, p. 202, &c. The effects of the system 
on bastardy scorn marked, out of 760 people 
in the little district of Hung-rung, around the 
junction of the Sutlej and Pittee (or Spiti) 
rivers, there were found to be 26 bastards, 
which gives a proportion of about 1 in 29 ; 
and as few grown-up people admitted themselves 
to be illegitimate, the number may even be 
greater. In 1835 the population of England 
and Wales was about 14,750,000, and the num- 
ber of bastards affiliated (before the new poor 
law came into operation) was 65,475, or 1 in 
about 226 ; (Wades British History, pp. 
1041-1055 ;) and even should the number so 
born double those affiUated,the proporlk)n would 
still speak against polyandry as it aftects female 
purity. At Irtok, in Nepal, there is lo a cer- 
tain degree a sort of community of wives. 

If we may credit the statement of Rinso, 
polyandry prevails amongst the Snierdhkiir 
Gilyaks of the Ainoor and the women are 
treated with the greatest indulgence. But, 
only those can expect to get married who are 
skilled in the use of the needle ; but the cus- 
tom here, seems of a kind similar to tho^e 
noticed by Sir R, K. Porter amongst tlie Kisty 
tribe in Circassia, and amongst the Torneo in 
Lapland ; also by Colonel Yule amongst the 
people of Hazlakh, by Marco Polo amongst the 
people of Kamul and by Sir A. Burnes amongst 
the Jakuri Hazara. Before the caliphs had 
extended their principles, with their power, 
over every part of N. Persia, the reverse of 
the system of polygamy was prevalent in Atro- 
patia, (now restored to its more ancient name 
of Azerbijan ;) for there, the ladies estimated 
their dignity according to the number oljhus-' 
bands they could boast. Half-a-dozen at a 
time were deemed an inconsiderable conquest ; 
and the woman disgraced, past living in the 
best society, who could not number more than 
three or four. — Yule Cathay ^ Vol. i,y>. clxxxix ; 
PanihieTj 157; Wood^p, 201 ; Burned Travels ; 
Porter^ 8 Travels^ Vol. i,2>p. 143-4, 340 ; Viyne*s 
Kashmir; Voh iyp. 37 ; Beny. As. Sae. Joum., 
VoL ix, p, 834 ; Asiatic JSssea^r^es^ Vol. v, 
p. 13 / InstUuUs of Menu ; CcesaPs Commm'- 
tarics^ Booky^ch. z; xiv ; tVsstminsterJtoviiu^f 
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J3oo^iy,c^.ui, Boa{:xu, 

^*xii; 5trr*s C(0y2on; Hvimboldfa Travels'^ 
J)rl Revolutions in Engli^ History^ ' 

* 97-98^ Cunningham'^s Tfistoi'y of the 
sihs^ p. 18 ; Ravensteins Rwssiamy p. 391 ; 
Fraser's Jlhnalaya mounUiins, pp. 70 ; 206, 
218, 388 ; MoorcrofCs I'mveh, VoL ii, p. 
321-322 ; Ahbe Rowenec/i^s VoL ii, p, 314 ; 
JjModc Origin of Civilization ; 2"od*s Rajas-- 
than^ VoL i, p. 346 ; Sir J, K Tennents^ Cey~ 
Ian; Colonel Marcy^ Thirtyseven years Array 
lAfe of the Border, See Gen. xi, 29 ; xiv, 14. 

POLYANTHES TUBEROSA. 

Sbabbo, H^d. | Zambak, Hind. 

Considered by natives hot and dry, diuretic 
and useful after labor, also in rheumatism. 
Roots emetic, and used as a dressing for 
burns. The natives say its seeds are the 
white Todree of the oriental bazaars which, 
as also the other Todrees, Europeans sup- 
posed to be from Malacca. Whatever they 
may be they are effective medicine. This, 
“the tuberose with her silvery light,” intro- 
duced into India from Mexico or South America, 
is cultivated very extensively by the Burmans 
and in many English gardens. The flower Jnis 
a delightful fragrance, and throws out its 
odours strongest at evening. — Br, Horngherger^ 
p, 329 ; Mason ; PoweWs Jland-’hooh, VoL i, 

p, 382. 

POLYBIUS, see Portunidae. 

POLYGALA SENEGA, Snake root. Several 
species of Polygala are medicinally employed 
in Germany, South America, and Java. In 
Nepal and the Himalayas, the P. crotalarioides 
is used as a snake antidote. The stem of this 
species is branched from the base, suffruticose, 
decumbent, downy ; leaves obovate, wedge- 
shaped at the base, stolkcd ; raceme 8-10 
flowered, wings roundish, obovate, as long as 
the orbicular, ciliated capsule. — O'Shavghnessy^ 
pp. 209-212. 

POLYGALA SPECIOSA, grown in gar- 
dens as an ornamental plant. All the s|)ecies 
of Polygala are very handsome, showy flowers, 
they are natives of the Capo, some parts of 
Europe and America ; their colours are chiefly 
pink, *8carlet, red or white, they arc readily 
grown from seed, and should be raised in a light 
soil. — Riddell, 

POLYGALA TENUIFOLIA. 

Yuen-chi, Chin. 

The root of this Chinese plant is brought 
from Shensi and Honan, in contorted quilled 
pieces. It is used in cynanche, cough, carbun- 
cle, and its leaves in spermatorrhoea. — SmUKs 
Chin, . Mat, Med,^p. 175. 

POLYGAMY. Although polygamy is sanc- 
tioned by the laws of the mahomedan religionists, 
by the customs of the Chinese, the Cochin- 
Chiuese, the Siamese, and, in particular cir- 
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cumstances, amongst the hindoos, peoples 
generally, are in practice monog^ic. Th^ffghr 
out the Old Testament (Gen. xxi ; xii, 16 ; Esk ^ 
ther, ii,3,) there are notices of a plui^ity of ' 
wives, from the most ancient times, but tbe 
Jews were truly a monogamic race, and it wjw 
only with Saul and David followed by Solomon., 
that numerous wives became usual. Amongmt 
the mahomedans, the practice from Mahomed’s 
time till now, has been to restrict to four wives 
and the harm or war captives or purchased or 
household slaves, and in British India, the fol- 
lowers of this faith do not deviate from their 
religious rules, though, in general they are 
monogamic. Opinions greatly differ as to the 
advantages of polygamy. Though the Chris- 
tian peoples of Europe and the hindoos ef Bri- 
tish India, are monogamic by law, in practice 
polygamy, with many resulting crimes and evils, 
is not unknown. With the mahomedans and 
ruling hindoo races who permit polygamy, it 
is a fertile source of intrigiie and disquiet. 
Colonel Tod writing of the ruling Rajputs says 
polygamy is the fertile source of evil, moral 
as well as physical, in the east. The desire 
of each wife that her offspring should wear 
a crown, is natural ; but they do not always 
wait the course of nature for the attainment 
of their w’ishes, and the love of power too 
often furnishes instruments for any deed 
however base. Tlie number of queens is dcr 
termined only by state necessity and the fancy 
of the prince. To have them equal in number 
to the days of the week is not universal ;^while 
the number of handmaids is unlimited. It 
wdll be conceded, that the prince who can 
govern such a household, and maintain equal 
rights, when claims to i)re-eminence must be 
perpetually asserted, possesses no ^little tact. 
The government of the kingdom is but an 
amusement^ompared with such a task, for it is 
within the Rawula that intrigue is enthroned. 
Captain Burton, who saw the great polygamic 
system in the Salt Lake city, observes that the 
nations of Europe have monogamic laws, 
have forbidden a plurality of wives, and the 
consequences arc that adulteries and unlawful 
connections prevail to a most fearful extent. 
And among some of these nations sinks of 
wickedness, wretchedness, and misery ,are licens- 
ed by law. He remarks that the doctrine of a * 
plurality of wives was believed and practised 
by Abraham. Though polygamy is met 
with among, nearly all the nations of southern 
and eastern Asia, neither amongst the ma- 
homedans or hindoos, is it deemed res- 
pectable practice. A mahomedan by lair 
can marry four wives, and all his captives in 
war can form his Harm, but no mahomedati, 
however rich, no ruling sovereign even, can 
obtain a second wife from a family of the same 
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Lv£!%; ^ position as his own, and amongst Indian mahcnnedana their men, are of the 

; m only one wife, is maisried with all family called Baahid Shahi^descended from one 

the rejoicing and- ceremonial display which in Mahomed Rashid Shah), or the Rohri-wara Sar- 
most countries are observed when a bride be- yids, remarkable fornothingbutexcessivepolv- 
comes a wife and mistress of a home. In the pro- gamy. Rashid the founder of the house, took 
fligacy of towns or in the enforced idleness to unto himself thirty-two wives (instead of four) 
‘which so many niahomedans in India, are now and justified the practice by the usual sophistU 
^ constrained, there are sometimes found the cal arguments of the Safi order to which he 
legitimate number of wives, along with many belonged. The Sindhi divines pronounced his 
faindu converts to inahoinedanism, who are tenets to be heretical, and his conduct damnable. 

Styled the “ Harm,” and occasionally amongst The Meman sect, however, did not object to it 
.the poorer men who have been great travellers, and still reverence his descendants. * 

more than one wife is in a house. But mo- Among hindoos, in general, it is rare to hear 
nbgamy is the general rule, and marriage is of two wives in one house, but the concubinage 
made with the wife for whom the greater re- of cities in the south of India, is facili- 
joicings are made. In mahomedan law, all tated by the temples of the Deva Dasa, women 
children born in marriage liave equal rights, devoted to the gods. In hindoo law, a man 
In India, therefore, whore women are married niay have wives without limit. He ought not, 
either simply by the Nikkah ceremonial or by however, to take an additional wife, save under 
’ the additional display in the Shadi or rejoicings, certain justifying circumstances. These arc, his 
the mahomedan law does not recognize any wile’s cxliibiting want of chastity ; habitual 
X distinction in the rights of the children fr©m disobedience or disrespect towards him ; bad 
Nikkah or Shadi wives. But, in the social cus- temper ; bad health ; barrenness ; or should she 
toms of the mahomedans of southern India, a for a period of ten years produce only daugh- 
great distinction is made between the oflspring ters. The consent of the hindoo wife, without 
in the two marriages. A Nikkah wife never any disqualifying causes on her side, also, of 
receives the same amount of respect from her itself, warrants remarriage. The absence of 
household, and from relatives, and never receives these justifyiiig causes will not, however, in- 
from her husband an equal monthly allowance validate a second marriage. A wife who has 
to that of a Shadi wife. The Nikkah and Shadi been superseded by a second marriage, whether 
children in their father’s households, receive justifiably or not, should continue to reside with 
equal courtesy from relatives, because they arc her husband. If he oblige her to leave him, 
then alike looked upon as the children of the she should reside with his relatives or her own. 
master of the house. But a father never grants In either case the husband is bound to maiu- 
to Nikkah children allowances e(iual to those tain her, 

which he apportions to those ot his Sliadi des- gggn by the law, a hin- 

cent.^ When parents arc seeking for suitable Jqq marry as many wives, and by custom 
marriages for their children, Nikkah oflspring as many concubines as he may choose; 

are reg^ded as greatly inferior in social rank ^he former is allowed by law and custom, the 
to Shadi offspring, and the taint of the Nikkah latter however, is not explicitly sanctioned by 
Aiarriage is remembered from generation to law,but indirectly permitted by custom, and pre- 
generation, men who niarry by the Nikkah .aiig chiefly among the lower orders. The late 
ceremony take such -wives from families of niaharaja Sevaji of Tanjore married 18 -wives 
inferior rank to themselves, or from women of day, but this was caused by a mere 

very low position, while wives who are married accident. The rajah Jiad sent to his native 
by the Shadi ceremony are always of equal place for some young women intending to marry 
rank to the men. As a rule then, Nikkah and give the others in marriage his 
wives and Nikkah children do not receive in- cobles : but, on their ai-rival, and becoming 
comes equal to those of the Shadi relation, and aware of his intention they declared that as 
the court^ics and respect shewn to them in came to marry him they would do so or 

their families and by the outer world, are marry at all, but all would at once destroy 
gr^tly less than those which Shadi wives and themselves. In mythological history, it is stated 
children receive. The enforced idleness to that the ancient king Dasaradha, the father of 
which British supremacy has subjected the Kama, had 60,000 wives. Generally speaking, 
hereditary soldiery and chiefs of India, few of Hindoo maraes only one wife, and after her 
whom have inclination for intellectual pursuits, ^^ath, another, if he can afford it. There are 
with their means for hunting and hawking and ^ few hindoo persons, in Madras, with two mar- 
V other field sports diminished, there have gro-wn ftod wives : but it is so extremely rare to find 
up amongst them many loose ideas, loose ways, a husband with three or four wives at one time 
: low habits, but, even in all this, the Indian that in all that city of 400,000 people, there 

peof^ are motaqgamista. Among the Meman were (in 1860) only three inatanoes in the 
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higher ^iiBiaaeSi ^ huabanda ' liying with three 
wivd0r and these thej had married successively, 
0a account of the want of children. Concu- 
binage among the higher ranks of hindoo 
society in Madras, is not uncommon, and is 
generally selections from among the dancing 
girls of pagodas. In the interior, most of the 
petty rajahs, poligars and zemindars, marry 
two wives, and sometimes keep concubines at 
the same time. In the large towns of China 
and Japan, concubinage seems to prevail to a 
greater extent, than it is met with in the west- 
ern countries of Southern Asia. In Japan, the 
practice, so soon as a woman is married, of 
staining her teeth black, and thus destroying 
one of woman’s greatest ornaments, can only 
have the effect of making the wife less attrac- 
tive to the husband and forcing liis affections 
elsewhere. And in the concubinage of China 
there is not found among the young women 
whom they select, any of the derornicd feet 
which the richer classes of the people create 
for the wives of their hotiscliolds. 

Polygamy is not proliibitod by the brahminical 
law but it reserves the privilege of being burnt 
together with the husband, to the eldest and 
only lawful wife. Polygamy seems to have 
been customary in India, in the times of their 
transition from the pastoral to tlie agricultural 
state. Notices of polygamy are more frequent- 
ly met with in the stories of the hindoo gods 
than seen among the modern hindoos. 

The law of divorce which is enforced among 
European nations is not applicable to hindoos. 
According to their religious belief the future 
beatitude of a man solely depends u[)on tlic 
funeral obsequies performed and oblations 
offered to tlie manes by his putra or son, other- 
wise they consider he will he doomed to pur- 
gatory. The primary object of marriage among 
the hindoos is to obtain a male issue, and it is 
only in case of failure of a putra or son that 
the Hindoo law sanctions polygamy, as also 
under certain other conditions. The Hindoo 
law, or as may be said, the fountain head of all 
Hindoo law, the Institutes of Menu, their great 
lawgiver, sanctions this practice only exception- 
ably, but not at tlie mere pleasure or caprice 
of anyman. 

“The grounds that justify it regard die 
wife’s conduct, her temper, or her state of 
health; to which may be added barrenness, or 
the producing only daughters during a period 
of ten years.” 

Throughout the South and East of Asia, 
women, even as first wives, do not take a favour- 
able position in their households, until they 
become mothers. Mr. T. T. Meadows writes 
strongly on the injurious effects on Chinese 
Women which the right to have many 
wives occasions. The Chinese system differs 
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seemingly from mahomedan polygamy m this, 
that a malmmedan woman can legally "bcM 
property, is the .owner of her own dower^ fUid 
each wife has a separate, establishment and a 
separate allowance for herself. In China, the • 
extent to which wives are, by law and custon^V 
in the power of their husbands, would produce 
deplorable effects, but for the almost unlimited 
power which law and opinion give mothers over 
their sons of every rank and age. So also 
the institution of polygamy is largely counter^'’ 
bcalanced by the desire of all the men to 
marry early, in order to secure a progeny of 
stins as soon as possible. The eoiidition of 
the Chinese womaii is most pitiable: suffering, 
privation, contempt, all kinds of misery and 
<legradation, seize on lier in the cradle, and 
accompany her pitilessly to the tomb. Her 
very birth is commonly regarded as a humi- 
liation and a disgrace to the family,. an evi- 
dent sign of the malediction of Heaven. If 
she ‘be not immediately suffocated, she is rc- 
j garded and treated as a creature radically 
! despicable, and scaretdy belonging to the. 
liumaii race. Paii-houi-pan, celebrated among 
Chinese writers, though a woman, endeavours 
ill her works, to humiliate her own sex, by 
reminding them ctuitinually of the inferior 
rank they occupy in the creation. “ When a 
son is born,” she says “ he sleeps upon a bed ; he 
is clothed with robes, and plays with pearls ; 
every one obeys his j»rincc?ly cries. But when 
a girl is born, she sleeps upon the ground, is 
merely wrapped up in. a cloth, plays with a 
tile, and is incapable of acting virtuously or 
viciously. She has notliing to think of but 
preparing fuid, making wine, and not vexing her 
parents.” luanciiMit limes, in China, instead of 
rejoicing when a child was born if it happened 
to be a girl, tliey left it lor three whole days 
on a hea]) of rags on the ground, and the 
family did not manifest the slightest interest 
in so insignificant an event. This public and 
private servitude of women, a servitude that 
opinion, legislation, manners, have sealed with 
their triple seal, has liecoiiie, in some measure, , 
the corner-stone of C^hinese society. The young 
girl lives shut up in the house where she was 
born, o(!cupied exclusively with the cares 
of housekeeping, treated by everybody, and 
especially by her brothers, as a menial, from 
whom they have a right to demand the lowest 
and most painful services. The amusements 
anti pl€?asures of lier age arc quite unknown to >■ 
her ; her whole education consists in knowing " 
how to use her needle, she neither learns to 
read nor to write ; there exists for her neither 
school nor house of education ; she is conr 
demned to vegetate in tlie most complete and > 
absolute ignorance, and no one ever thinks of, - 
or troubles himself about her, till the time 
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; ftrrives when dbe is to be married-. Nay, tlie 
idea of her nullity is carried so far, that even 
: in this, the most important and decisive event 
in the life of a woman, she passes for nothing ; 

, the consulting her in any way, or informing 
her of so much as of the name of her husband 
would be considered as most superfluous and 
absurd. In China a woman counts for nothing. 
The law ignores her existence, or notices her 
merely, to load her with fetters, to complete 
her servitude, and confirm her legal incapacity. 
Her husband, or rather her lord and master, 
can strike her with impunity, starve her, 
sell her, or, what is worse, let her out for a 
longer or shorter period, as is a common 
practice in the province of Tche-kiang. 
Polygamy aggravates the sufferings of the 
Chinese wife. When she is no longer young, 
when she has no children, or none of the male 
sex, her. husband takes a second wife, of whom 
she becomes in sonic measure the servant. 
The household is then the seat of continuahwar, 
full of jealousies, animosities, quarrels and not 
unfrequently of battles. When they are alone 
. they have at least the liberty of weeping in 
secret over the cureless sorrows of their destiny. 
The little Chinese girl born in a Christian 
family is not murdered, as is oflen the case 
among the pagans. Religion is there to watch 
over her at her birth, to take her lovingly in its 
arms, and say, here is a child created in the image 
of God, and predestined, like you, to immortality. 
The Chinese bride is seldom seen by the husband 
until she leaves the sedan chair in which she 
is conveyed, with her belongings, to his house. 
Mandarin ducks arc introduced at marriages 
as patterns of connubial felicity. In the little 
feet of the Chinese women, the four small toes 
appear grown into the foot ; the great toe left 
in its natural position. The fore part of the 
foot is so tightly bound with strong broad liga- 
tures, that all the growth is forced into height 
instead of length and breadth, and forms a 
thick lump at the ancle ; the under part mea- 
sures scarcely four inches long and an inch and 
a half wide. The foot is constantly bound up 
in white linen or silk, and strong broad ribbons 
and stuck in a very high heeled shoe. The 
crippled fair ones trip about with tolerable 
quickness ; to be sure they waddle like geese, 
but they manage to get up and down stairs 
without the help of a stick. Infanticide, of 
which the husbands are the only perpetrators, 
is not uncommon ; but female children only are 
murdered, and those immediately after their 
birth. This horrible crime meets with no 

E ishment from the laws of the country ; a 
er being the sovereign lord of his children, 
he may extinguish life whenever he perceives, 
or 'pretends, that a prolongation of it would only 
aggravate the sufFerings of his of&pring. ! 
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Polgamy is pmetised both bn ibe mainW 
and in Torres Straits and Mr. McGillivray had 
heard of a man with four wives. According to 
the will of the father, and without regard to 
disparity of age, the future husband may be 
and often is an old man with several wives 
When the man thinks proper he takes hii 
wife to live with him without ally fufthet 
ceremony, but before this she has probably 
associated with the young men, such, if con- 
ducted with a moderate degree of secrecy, 
not being considered as an ofience, although if 
continued after marriage it would be visited by 
the husband (if powerful enough) upon both 
the offending parties with the severest punish- 
ment. The Abbe Em. Domenech tells us that 
polygamy prevails amongst the Indians of 
North America. — Sinnett's, Lcubfs Voi^age, p, 
50; BoxvHrufs Siam^ Foi. i, ^.105 ; McGiU 
livreu/s Voyage, Vol. i, />. 8 ; P. Vencatroyho 
Naidoo, at the Hindoo Debating Society ; Maj. 
CwnningJuuvUs Ladak, 64, 306 ; llevd, H, 
Moegling's Coorg Memoirs, pp, 29 — 32; The 
enchanted fruit. Sir W. Jones's Works, Vol. 
xiii, pp, 213-217; L^fhboc1i^s Grig, of Civil, 
pp, 100-102; Tod* s Rajasthan, Vol,\,p. 307; 
Burton, The City of Saints, pp, 457, 458 ; 
Biirton*s Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol, iii, p, 51 ; 
Strangers Hindoo Law ; Chinese and their 
Rebellions, pp, 538-39 ; SttPs Chinese Em- 
pire, Vol, i, pp, 248-252 ; Mr, T, T, Mea- 
dows ; The Chinese a)id their Rebellions, pp. 
538-539. See Polyandry, Kulin. 

POLYGALACE^E, Lindl, The Milk-wort 
tribe of plants comprising 4 genera, 6 species, 
viz. : 3 Polygala ; 1 Salonionia ; 1 Xantho- 
pliylliim ; 1 Securidaca. 

POLYGAR, in southern India, in the time of 
Orme, was a term applied to the semi-indepen- 
dant chiefs in mountainous and woodland dis> 
tricts. Of these were Aryalore, Bangar Yat- 
cham, Bomraz, Coilor-pettah, Elerempenah, 
Ettapuram, Madura, where their districts lie 
along the foot of the mountains to the west. 
Others in Tinnevelly, in that- neighbourhood 
were styled the Tondiman rajah, the greater 
and lesser Moravar ; Nattam Nelli Cotah, and 
Nellitangaville, the last styled Pullitaver. 
North of Madras are the polygars of Bangar 
Yatcham, Damerha, and Bomraz, against whom 
in 1756, Mahomed Ali and Colonel Kilpatrick 
marched. A polygar possessed the fort of 
Savanorc,one settled at Oodiaghery and another 
near Vcrdachelum, when in July 17ol, Mr. 
Pigot and Clive drove oflT another at Warrior- 
polliam. — Orme, i. See Poligar 

POLYGAR DOG, See Canis. 

POLYGON ACEiE, Lindl. The Buck-wh^t 
tribe of plants, comprising 9 gen. 65 sp. viz., 

1 Konigia ; 6 Rumex ; 1 Oxyria ; 4 Rheum ; 

2 Coccoloba; 1 Ceratogon ; 1 Ampelygonum ; 46 
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Boxliurgh names 15 
species of Hisp.lana^omioomiiim 

rottnd CUcutta» is palled Sweet panee mench, 
or white water pepper ; P; pilosum ; hurra 
panee merich, or great water pepper, is also 
common near Calcutta, and flowers at the 
beginning of the wet season. The name de- 
notes its analogy in properties to the P. hydcro- 
piper of Euro{^, which gives a yellow colour to 
wool ; P. flaccidum is also called Panee merich 
in Calcutta. In China, two species of Polygon- 
um are cultivated for the blue dye furnish ed by 
the leaves,, which is extracted like indigo by 
maceration. In leones, Dr. Wight gives Poly- 
gonum ambiguum, aviculare, barbatum, Chi- 
nense, donii, glabrum, horridum, Indicuin, 
molle, Nepalense, pedunculare, strictum, Wal- 
lichii. — O'Shattghnessy, p. 523 ; Williams' 
Middle Kinffd(m^p.2S2; fVigMs leones \ Raxh. 
Vol. ii, p- 285. 

POLYGONUM, sp. 

Bijband, Hind. I Kamin, Hikd. 

Kuwar, „ 1 Hunraz, „ 

Used for spitting of blood and rheumatism. 
A substitute for rhubarb in double doses. — 
PowelVs M^and-booJe^ Voh i, jp. 372. 

POLYGONUM AMPHIBIUM. 

Guree, Cash. 1 Tien liau. Chin. 

The root of this Chinese plant has been re- 
commended as a substitute for sarsaparilla, 
which its root-like sterns resemble. Vegetates 
in Cashmere, and is considered as a veterinary 
medicine ; whence its name, guree (horse). — 
Smithes MaU Mcd,^ China^ p, 175; O'Shaugh- 
nessy, p, 523 ; Honigherger^ p. 330. 

POLYGONUM AVICULARE. 

Wei-jui, Chin. I Machooti, Hind- 

Knot gt^s, Eno. I Nisomali, Sans 

A plant of China, its dried root is used as a 
pectoral. Considered medicinal in Behar. Its 
numerous seeds supply abundant food for small 
birds ; they are said to be emetic and cathartic. 
Thunberg says that in Japan a blue dye is pre- 
pared from this plant. It grows at Cashmere, 
and is there officinal. — CSJuiughnessy^ p, 622 ; 
Beng. Lisp . ; Eng. Cye.\ Honigherger, p. 330 ; 
Smith Chinese Mat. Med. 

POLYGONUM BARBATUM, Linn., Boxh,. 

W.^A. 

Mlau-liau, Chin. I Atalari, Aatalari, Tam.. 

Velutta modela xnuku, Konda malle, Tkl. 

Malbal. I 

This plant grows in Bengal and peninsular 
India. Considered diuretic at the Cape of Good 
Hope and given in infusion by the native doc- 
tors in India in cases of coUc. Cattle eat it 
greedily. The seeds are used in China, also in 
colie and affections. Its leaves and 

stalks as a wash for callous xdoets.—O^SJuiugh-- 
p. 522 ; Smith. 
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Maslun, Hmn. | Anjalm. 

A plant of N- W. of the India. Boot veiy > 
tringent; useful in sore throat and 
gums and ulcers. Ishtapri, a long root, V 
parently of Polygonum bistortum, known frqiW ' 
Lahore to Peshawar as “ anjabur.” 

POLYGONUM CYMOSUM, Wall. A wild 
buckwheat, is abundant at Choongtam in SUc- ■ ; 
kim, forms an excellent spinach ; it is called ^ 
“ Pullopbi is a common Hiinalayan plaiit| 
and is also found in the Kbasia inountains.~ 
Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 31. 

POLYGONUM FAGOPYRUJVI, Smith. 
Fagopyriim osculentum. | Ugla kaspat, HnU). 

Seeds nutritive, contain mucb oil, said to be 
very fattening. — PowelVs IlandJ>ook, Vol. i, jp. 
372. 

POLYGONUM HYDROPIPER. 

P'en-cliuh, Chin. 

A Chinese plant. Juice used as a wash in 
itching skin affections, as a diuretic, caimina- 
tive and anthelmintic. The plant is used as a 
flux in operating on metals. — Riddell. 

POLYGONUM LINIFOLIUM, as also Poii- 
gonum aviculare and affinis grow about Lahore, 
where they are well known, but little used.-— 
Dr. Honigherger, p. 330. 

POLYGONUM MACROPHYLLUM, grows 
among the Cashmere mountains, where its roots 
are officinal. — Dr. Honigherger, p. 330. 

POLYGONUM MOLLE, grows on the Cash- 
mere mountains and its roots are officinal at 
Cashmere. — Dr.dionigherger, p. 330. 

POLYGONUM PERSIC ARIA. The dwarf 
pcrsicaria, a garden plant, is of easy culture, 

P. hydropijier, a water plant, has beautiful 
pink flowers. — Riddell. 

POLYGQNUM POLYSTACHYUM, fVaU. 

Amldandi, Hind, j Tror, Ravi; 

Chuclu, „ I 

This and P. polymorphum are tall plants with 
fine flowers. One at least of them exhaling a '' 
strong honey smell at times. Both appear to 
be common locally in the Punjab Himalayit 
from 6,000 to 12,000 feet. The young leaves v 
are used by the natives as a pot-herb, and^ 
a very good imitation of rhubarb, is got by 
stewing the stalks, which also, afler peeling, ; 
are eaten raw by the natives in some placeSt-^ ^i 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, M. n. 

POLYGONUM TINCTORIUM, also P. C^:; ii 
nense and P. barbatum, yield a blue dye liko 
indigo, in China and Japan. — (XSkcMgtmiyi^^ :^ 
p. 523. See Dyes. v " 

POLYGONUM TORTUOSUM, Don. 

Niala. Lad. | Nialo, PUMrAB* 

This species, grows to 15,000 feet in tiie 
Himalaya, is said to yield a yellow dye in > 
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lia4ak it is browsed by goats arid 
ST'" jalcs. — Dr^J. L. Stewart^ u. b. 

5; POLYMNIA ABYSSINICA, iinn, ^n. oi 
y Guizotia oleifera, DC. 

POLYMNIA FBONDOSA. Bruce. Syn. oi 
^ Guizotia bleiferay DO. 

POLYNEMUS, a genus of fishes, placed by 
Cuvier in his third division of the Percidae, the 
general form of the body somewhat resembling 
that of the perch. Considerable interest i 
attached to the Polynemi on account of thei: 
yielding isinglass. This fact was first made 
known by Dr. Cantor. The species best known 
he 8^8 is the Polynemus risua of Hamilton (P 
longifilis, Cuvier ; the Tupsee, or ]\Iango fish 
\ of the Anglo-Indians): this inhabits the Bay 
of Bengal and tlie estuaries of the Ganges 
. but enters the mouths of the rivers evei] 

' higher up thail Calcutta during the breed- 
ing season (April and May), when the fish is 
considered in its highest perfection, and is 
generally sought as a great delicacy. This 
species is the smallest, for its length seldom ex- 
ceeds eight or nine inches, and one inch and 
a half or two inches in depth.” It is remark- 
able for the great length of filaments, or free 
rays, of the pectoral fins, these being ^bout 
twice the length of the body, and seven in 
number on each side. P. aureus and P. topsui 
ofHamilton, Dr. Cantor states, are closely allied to 
this species. “Polynemus sele, Hamilton (P. 
plebius,i5roiASSonnfas; P, liueatus, Lacepede\\% 
the Suloah fish first mentioned in Parbiiry’s 
- ‘Oriental Herald,* as yielding isinglass. Tliis 
species, as well as another closely allied to P. 
quadrifilis, Cuviev^ which was dissected, figured 
and described, under the name of P. Salliah 
(Saccolih), appears to be equally plentiful, in 
shoals, all the year round, in the estuaries of 
the Ganges, and is appreciated by Europeans 
for its excellent flavour : both species attain a 
a size from three to four feet in length, and 
•eight to ten inches in depth,” {^Cantor.) Be- 
sides the species found on the coast of the 
mainland, two other species of Polynemus, P. 
hessanemus and P. heptadactylus, have been 
discovered off the coast of Java. On the coast 
of Africa and in the West Indies, also, certain 
species of the present genus arc found. One of 
the Alrican species is confounded by Cuvier 
with the Indian P. longifilis, and the mistake 
has been rectified by ]\Ir. Bennett. It appears 
Aat this species (which is in all p^*obability the 
Pentanemus of Artedion, on which Jannaeus 
established his P. quinquarius) differs from the 
Mango fish of India in the number of free rays 
to the pectoral fins, the latter having seven rays, 
and the African species only five. Messrs. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, not having found any ! 
^ species of Polynemus with so few as five free j 
? rays, and those longer than the body, imagine I 
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fliat the P. qwtiqusrios ww founded on k 
mutilated specimen. » 

The allies of the Polynemus, or paradise 
fish, an known for their excellence as artiolS 
offix^. Of these the Mango fish or tupsee 
mutchec of the Bengalees (Polynemus rW 
Bueh.,) IS a familiar instance, though this is 
remarkable as being without a swimming-blad- 
der; while the other species have it large and 
stout. The species occur in the seas of warm 
climates ; five are described by Dr. Buchanan 
in his Gangetic fishes, but only two are of 
considerable size, occurring in the estuary of 
the Hooghly, and probably in those of the 
Ganges. One of these, with another large 
species, is also described by Dr. Russell in his 
work on the fishes of the Madras coast. That 
figured in his tab. 184 and called maga-booshee 
is Polynemus uronemus of Cuvier, while the 
maga-jellce, tab. 183, named P. tetradactylus 
by Shaw is probably 1\ teris of Buchanan. 
Both, but especially the first, Russell says, are 
esteemed for the table and called Roeball by 
the English. Dr. McClelland ascertained that 
the species affording the isinglass, is the Poly- 
nemus sele of Buchanan, Sele or sulea of the 
Bengalese, described but not figured in his 
work on the Gangetic fishes (p. 226.) Dr. M. 
has, however, published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, a figure from Dr, 
Buchanan's unpublished collection of drawings, 
which^ are kept at the East India Company’s 
Botanic garden at Calcutta. This figure, he 
states, conveys a good representation of the 
Sele, about the halt size of a specimen, from 
which he obtained sixty-six grains of Isinglass. 
Dr. Buchanan describes the Sele as affording a 
light nourishing food, like most of the fishes 
which he ha^j called Bola, but as being inferior 
to many of them in flavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, and is often found 
weighing from twenty to twenty-four pounds; 
and may perhaps bo the Emoi of Otaheiti, the 
Polynemus lineatus of Lacepede, the P. plebius 
)f Broussonet. This, according to Block, is by 
Aie English called king-fish, and is the Kala- 
min, Tam., of John, from Tranquebar, and 
abundant in the Kistna and Godavery. Bucha- 
lan further states, that the Sole has a strong 
'csemblance to the abovenamed “ maga boo- 
ihee** of Dr. Russell. An anonymous author 
stated that from half a pound to three quarters 
»f a pound of isinglass may be obtained from 
iach fish, and McClelland supposed either that 
? . sele attains a much larger size than twenty- 
four pounds, the limit given to it by Bqchanan, 
)r that isinglass is also afforded by a fiir larger 
ipecies, namely, P. tetradactylus, telia, or teriya 
ahangan. This is identical with Hak “ maga- 
elle” of the Coromandel coast, and which Bucha- 
lan often saw six feet long in the Calcutta bazaar, 
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fltnd ivas infonned, sometime equalled 320 
pounds avoirdupois in weight. It is considered 
by the natives as a wholesome diet although sel- 
dom used by Eiuropeans. Dr. McClelland says 
he has irequently seen them of a uniform size, 
that must have weighed from My to a hun- 
dred pounds at least, loading whole cavalcades 
of carts on their way to the Calcutta bazaar 
during the cold season. Both the Sele and the 
« tcria bhangan” must consequently be very 
common there from November to March. P. 
Sele is supposed to be a variety of P. lineatus, 
which is said to be common on all the shores 
to the eastward ; but if so, Dr. M. says, it 
seems sti*ange that the Chinese should send for 
it to the Hooghly. The same might, however, 
be said of the cod, ’which, though caught in 
abundance on the coasts of Great Britain, is 
also diligently sought for on tlie banks of New- 
foundland. He also inquires whether Poly- 
nemus emoi and P. plebiiis, supposed by 
Buchanan to correspond witli his Sele, contain 
the same valuable substance, and whether 
either of liusscirs species, the abovenamed 
maga-booshce and maga-jelle (Indian fishes, 
183-184), yield it. The species of this genus, 
furnish a considerable portion of the isinglass 
of Southern and Eastern Asia, viz : 

Polynemus heptadactylus. Total length 4| 
inches. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribon 
and Samarang. 

Pohjnemus fie^vanemns, Cuv. and Val., 4 in- 
ches long. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Sama- 
rang and Pasiiruan. 

Palynemus indicus^ Shaw. 

P. sele, Buchanan, P. lineatus, McCMlai^d, 

P. uronemus, Cuv,^ Val, P. gelatinosus, „ 

P. ploteus, McClelland, 

Lukwan, Arracan. Roo-ball, Eno. 

Katha, the young, JJijrm. Ikan kurow, Malay. 

King fish, •' Kno. Walankala, Tam. 

The total length of the fish is 3 feet. It in- 
habits the seas of Penang, Singapore, Malay 
peninsula, Surabaya, Estuaries of the Ganges, 
Vizagapatam, Madras and Pondicherry. The 
structure of the air-vessel of this species is the 
most striking character by which it may at 
once be distinguished from P. plebiua. Its 
membrane is silvery thick ; the general form 
oval. It occupies the whole length of the sto- 
mach terminating behind in a very sharp 
point, which penetrates the thick of the tail 
over the first intcrspinal of the anal. At 
Penang single individuals occur at all seasons : 
but numbers are taken from June to AugiLst. 
The weight is commonly from 4 to 6 lb. seldom 
exceeding 20. The air-vessel of a good sized 
fish, when dried and ready for the market in 
China, weighs upwards of 2 oz., is considered 
vcfy good isinglass, and fetches 25 to 30 dol- 
lars per pccul. The fish itself is valued as an 
article of food, though less so than P. tetradac- 
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tylus. Mr. O’Riley estimate thlii ^pOO Ibsi ■ 
of isinglass from this fish, might hid obtffoiiid ; 
annually off Amherst alone. Mr. BlttcdeS ; 
said that the largest sounds were exported fWmt ; . 
Jtangoon, and that they sell there at about bldf ; 
a rupee a pound. Major Bogle wn>te 
about 10,000 of the fish, large and small, weru* v 
taken annually in Arracan and that the soundfi' > 
sold there for about a third of a rupee per 
pound : the Chinese exported them to Penang 
where they are said to bring more than a rupee 
a pound. 

Polynemns plehius,, Broussonet ; Linne ; 
Bloch ; Shaw ; Cuv. and Val. 

P. lineatus, Lacepedc, P. commersonii, ShaWi 
P. niloticus, Maiv, Bynni, Bruce. 

Koe-ball, Kno. Pole kala, Tam. 

This fish attains to 4 feet as its full size. It 
inhabits the Coromandel coast, Otaheitc, Isle of 
France and Isle of Tanna. Its value as a fish 
yielding isinglass requires to be ascertained. 
Polynemns ietradaetylus, Shaw. 

Pol>Tieniu8 teria, Gray, P. quadrifilis, CatUar. 
Triglia Hsiatica, Linne, Maga jelle, RuMeB. 

P. salliah. Cantor, 

Roe-ball, Knu. | Yeiva kala, Tam, 

Inhabits sejis of Penang, Singapore, Malay 
peninsula, Lancavy, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Australia, China, Bantam,^ Batavia, 
Tjilatjap, Samarang, Surabaya ; Bangkallang. 
The species has no air-vessel. 

The true cod has not been seen on the Chinese 
coast, but several species of Scrraniis (as Plcc- 
tropoma susuki, Serranus shihpan, megachir, 
&c.,) generally called shippan by the natives, 
and garoupa by foreigners, arc common about 
Macao, and considered the most delicate 
flavoured of any fish in the market. Another 
a common and delicious fish is the Polynemus 
tetradactylus or bynni-carp, usual called salmon 
by foreigners: isinglass is prepared from its skin. 
The pomfret, or stangyu of the Chinese (Stro- 
mateus argentcus), is a good pan-fish, but not 
so delicate as the sole -fish, many species of' 
which abound in the shallows of the Bogue« 
Two or three species of mackerel, the Sciasna / 
lucida, an Ophiocephalus, the mullet, the white- 
rice fish and a kind of shad, complete the list 
of good table fish found in the markets of Gan- ; 
ton. Several of the genera Arius, OtolitJiUi . 
Umbrina, Ix>botes, Polynemus, furnish isinglass ; V 
in abundance, P. tetradactylus is va^ ■ 
lued both for food and for its large sounds^ 
The isinglass, or fish-glue, made by the Chinese 
from the sounds and nose.sofsome sorts of fiA, as 
the bynnicarp, or J^olynemus is much used V 
in cookery, and the manufacture of false pearls* 

— Hoyle on Isinglass, passim. See Isingldse^ 
as Fish Maws, Fish sounds, or Air Bladders i ; 
William's Middle Kingdom, Vol, ii, ' 

169, 270, 272, 401 ; Oantor, Fishes, 
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Polynemus, 1 Pentanemus,''! Galeoides. 

POLYNESIA. By modern geographers, . 
‘^pQ^esia, in its widest extension, has been j 
uhderist^ to include the numerous islands 
iirhich lie in the Pacific to the east of the 
Philippines, Moluccas, and Australia, and 
Btl^tcn away to within a few degrees of the west 
coast of America. So defined, this oceanic re- 
gion is ethnographically distributed into Mela- 
nesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia Proper. Me- 
lanesia or the area of the Black, or Papuan, i»€. 
firissly-haired, population — includes Papua, or 
New Guinea, the longest island in the world, 
and all that continuous insular reach south oi 
the ^uator, from New Ireland to New Caledo- 
nia. Micronesia comprises the Pelew islands^ 
the Carolines, the Marianne, or Ladrone, and 
the Tarawa, or Kingsmill groups. Polynesia 
Proper, extending eastward from Tarawa to 
Waiho, or Easter Isle, inclusive, and from 
Hawaii north to New Zealand south of the 
eqxiator, comprehends the whole of the inter- 
mediate island-world, with the exception per- 
haps of the Fiji group. Micronesia, or the 
Pelew-Tarawa region is covered by the brown 
tace, and Melanesia is the area of the black 
race, and there is the intermediate and ambi- 
guous Fiji islands. Among the inhabitants of 
Polynesia Proper of the ethnographical le- 
/gislators, a similarity of race, language, re- 
li^on, customs, and government, sufficiently 
a^t identity of origin. Ethnologists indeed 
regard it as clearly established, that the Poly- 
nesian Proper are sprung from the Malay 
fiimily. This bold and enterprising pirate- 
people, issuing from Sumatra, their primitive 
^tdement, founded Singhapura, a,i>. 1160, and 
About a century afterwards, Malacca. The 
first arrival ofhindcjos in the Indian Archipe- 
lago> if Javanese annals, occurred 

al^ut A.D. 1278. The Malay exodus from the 
^(Ucae insular region to Polynesia is coijjectured 
to have taken place “after thehindoo influence 
began to prevail there, and before the arrival of 
the mahomedan traders and settlers from 
Arabia. The presence of the Black or Papuan 
element in the various islands of Polynesia is 
exphcable on the hypothesis that the Indian 
Al^ipcdago and Malay Peninsula were pri- 
mitiv^ inhabited by a dark race, exterminat- 
ed or absorbed by a brown race of Indians, 
dionneoted perhaps with the wooly-haired tribes 
s^ said to exist “ in the mountain range which 
trayerses the eastern side of the Indo^hinc^ 
pj^ninsula.’’ In support of this, or a not dis- 
AmJM hypothesis. Profeasor Latham refers us 
to A proximately hlaibk vai-iety among the exist- 
ing populations of Protonesia the Maladcan 
Fesinsula and Indian Archipelago, from 
whto^ inferior social position and restriction to 


the interior told fiiofe itopraddeidite parts dthe 
island^ he concludes that toePvotonesian Bl^ks 
are the descendants of the older occupants. 
The population of all the islands of the Pacific, 
continental group is presumed todate from Ocea- 
nian migration, which has been laid down in the 
following order — Malayan,Protone8ian, Papuan, 
Polynesian. A well- known writer classes the in- 
habitants of the Archipelago into two great 
races, totally different in their physical aspect 
and in their moral character. He says . 

• in the Malay we have the full extent of the 
Polynesian race (extending from Marianna to 
Easter Island and from Hawaii to new Zealand) 
with no greater variety in the Malay language 
than is to be met with in European languages 
derived from the same source. The second race 
are distinguished by the usual Ethiopian fea- 
tures, and occupy New Holland, New Guinea, 
New Caledonia, and the Fiji. The physical 
conformation of the Papuan, and particularly 
the squareness of the head, distinguishes him 
from the African npgro, and authorises the sup- 
position of his being indigenous to these coun- 
tries.' The writer here quoted assumes the 
correctness of the proposition * that one island 
has supplied another with population based 
upon the principle of contiguity,’ and deduces 
therefrom that Torres Straits, being the nar- 
rowest portion of the ocean which separates 
Australia from New Guinea, constitutes a reason 
for deriving the Australian source from tlie 
Papuans. It is difficult to define the extent of 
early occupancy, and to determine where this 
migration ceased on the continent, since there 
are physical evidences, as well as other indica- 
tions of a strong character, which denote that 
Tasmania and Australia consisted formerly of 
an undivided terra iirma. The Papuan race 
are clearly either from the Moluccas or an ad- 
joining island, where the negro characteristics 
are shown to have been more strongly deve- 
loped than those to be met with around the 
continent of New Holland ; and although the 
island of New Guinea, from its situation and 
importance, has enjoyed the advantages of cer- 
tain civilising influences at a comparatively 
early period, it has nevertheless retained the 
stron^t features of its settlement throughout 
a varied intermixture. In the natives' of New 
Guinea we have almost generally the woolly 
head, sometimes frizzled, and occasionally in 
pipelike knots, the thick lips and squat nos», 
which indicate their negro connection, while 
their colour ranges from the sallow hue of the 
Sandwich to the dark copper of theBornese. 

The face is suggestive of the Mongol type, 
being squari and angular ; and in many parts 
of toe island of New Guinea toe obliquity of 
vision common to toe Chinese is apparent. 
Recent investigatioDS would seem'to denote also 
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that th^ raife^^ fifttinguished by a Malay words. These two langoag^ 

Jei^ east of features ; so that, instead of written or Spoken without the least 
their presenting indications of a pure nadon, without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. 
as well as the &tinctive type of a great race, Malay and Javanese, aldiough a large pfopoil^ 
there is abundant evidence to the contrary, tion of their words be in common, are disnh^ -vSl 
Ooming*in all probability from one of the small languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele^; 
western islands in the route from the north- ments are extrinsic and unessential* Whiiii^r'^$; 
west or the Moluccas (originally peopled from this test is applied to the Polynesian Itor v S 
the Philippines), the Papuan race are found to guages we find an opposite result. A sen*-^ ; 0 
spread over a large area, and extend round the tence in the Maori and Tahitan can be writ^n % 
Caroline islands. Blaksland states that the in words common to both, and without the v' ' 
geographical boundary of the Papuan is coinci- help of one word of the Malayan which they "I 
dent with the north-west monsoon, which is the contain, just as a sentence of Welsh or Irisn ' 
present one, extending from the equator to 10° can be constructed without the help of Latin, 
or 15* north latitude, and in longitude from although of this language they contain, at least, 
Sumatra to the Fiji islands, from which cir- as large a proportion of words as the Maori or 
cumstance and their ignorance in navigation the Tahitan do of Malayan, 
inference is that they have travelled from the Wilhelm von Humboldt is supposed to have 
west into the Pacific only so far m the prevail- established the connexion between the Polyne- 

ing'win^ allowed. Beyond the Fiji the brown gja,n languages and the Malay or the language 

Polynesian race or some intermediate type ex- Malacca, Java and Sumatra*, and that this 
lends over the Pacific. The descriptions of Malay language itself bears the character ef 

these latter, agree exactly with the characters ^he non-Iranian branch of the Japhetic family, 

of the brown indigenes of Gilolo and Ceram. whether the Papua languages, spoken in - 

Polynesia presents the first appearance of Australia and New Guinea and by the abori- : 

isolation, in the languages of New Guinea, gines of Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca 
Australia, &c. i. e,, the Negrito tongues. The and of some small Polynesian islands, be a 
philological evidence of their being akin, either primitive type of the same stock as the 
to the Malay or Tamil languages, is at present Malay which afterwards in many parts super- 
indefinite and inconclusive. In the Polynesian ceded il, is a point that must remain uncertain 
Islands alone, real dialects of a common tongue until we receive a Papua grammar. Asia (with 
do exist, but there the number of words com- the exception of China and Tibet),, the whole 
mon to such dialects and to the languages of of Europe and probably of America and the 
the Archipelago, is so trifling that it refutes at Polynesian islands (at least in their secondary 
once the notion of a common origin. In Malay, stock) seem to belong to one great original 
the most familiar words for the head, the shoul- family, divided into the Iranian and Turanian 
der, the face, a limb, a hair or pile, brother, branches, Bunsen calls this definitively the 
house, elephant, the sun, the day, to speak and . Japhetic race. In many parts we know that - 
to talk, are all Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit the Turanian race has preceded the Iranian : 
furnishes words for the head, the shoulders, the its language certainly represents an anterior 
throat, the hand, the face, father, brother, son, step or preceding degree of development. In 
daughter, \yoman, house, buflEalo, elephant, some parts we find that the Turanian race suc- 
with synonymes for the hog and dog, the sun, ceeded to a still older native element. By the 
the moon, the sea, and a mountain. In the method of examining languages through their ' ' 

language of Bali, the name for the sun in most grammatic forms rather than by separate words 
familiar use is Sanskrit, and a word of the Frederich Schlegel showed the intimate histprl^ 
same language is the only one in use for the nu- cal connexion between the Sanscrit, the Per- 
meral ten. It is on the same principle that sian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Germanio' ; = 
Mr. Crawfurd accounts for the existence of a languages. In the Polynesian Islands alone, 
similar class of Malayan words in the Tagala real dialects of a common tongue do exist, but 
of the Philippine although the whole number there the number of words common to such : 3 
of Malayan words does not exceed one-fiilieth dialects, and to the languages of the Archipe^ X 3 
part of the language. Head, brain, hand, lago, is so trifling that it refutes at once the 
finger, elbow, hair, feather, child, sea, moon, notion of a common origin, 
rain, to speak, to die, to give, to love, are Amongst the Indian flora are many tem^^ 
examples. Some personal pronouns are found perate genera and species which are commoil f v 

in Ihe Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabu- to N. America west of the Rocky 

lary of five tiiousand words a hundred Malayan besides many tropical spedes that are also^ 
terms do not exist. A sentence of Malay can Malayan and west Polynesian. PolynesifMm it 
be constructed without the assistance of Java- affix a sacred character to a species of this ^ 
nest words, or of Javanese without the help of , banyan, called by them the ava tree.— TFhl- 
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^ ii, p. 327 ; We^tnster NL adii, 

^ ^ 1862, pp. 304-306. 

' i<^POLYODON a genus of fishes of the order 
. Cheiroptera as undei^ — 

Orbbb lI.~-Ghondro8tei. 

Fam, I.— AcipenseridsB. . 

Acipenser ruthenus, X., Black Sea, Caspian, Sea 
Azof, Arctic. 

glaber, FUs,^ Black Sea, Sea of Azof, Kussia, N. 
W. America. 

brandtii, f7Mr., Black and Caspian Seas, 
huso, X., Black Sea, Sea of Azof, 
sinensis, Gray^ China. I 

atellatus, Pou.^ Black Sea, Sea of Azof, 
guldenstadtii, Brdt, ^ iZ., Rivers of Russian Em- 
pire. 

storis, X'., Mediterranean, W. and N. Europe. 
N. America. 

Fanu Il.—Polyodontidj©. 

Polyodon folium, Lacep.^ Mississippi, Yang tse 
kiang. 

gladius. Martens^ Yang tse kiang. 

POLYPE, a cPasa of animals one kind of 
which produce coral. They are so called be- 
cause tins class of the animal kingdom lives in 
tnasses, formed by an aggregation of indivi- 
duals, called a polypedom ; and, in which, 
there is a central habitation called a polypary, 
common to all the individuals and where there 
exists in some respects a community oY vitality. 
The polypary is the stem or central axis and 
it is covered with a skin or membranq partly 
gelatinous partly calcareous. It is the coral of 
commerce. The polypes that make corals are 
chiefly Anthipathes glaberrinia, Madrepora 
cprymbosa ; M. pocillifera ; Gorgonia tubcrcu- 
lata, two species of Astrea, Lciopathes glaber- 
rima and L. Lamarckii. The brain coral is 
called Meandrina. The walls formed by poly- 
pi are always x^crpendicular. When still alive 
in the sea, the rough surface is seen dotted with 
red spots, which are the polype or coral insects 
and a minute examination detects thousands of 
them, each inhabiting permanently a little 
cell of its own. Many of the polype or coral 
insects have a little parasol shaped cover for 
the head ; the arms are furnished with 
eight claws, are long compared with the body 
and are generally seen extended as if reaching 
for food. Some of the kinds of coral resemble 
gigantic plants with dowel's and leaves. Some 
grow like a tree with leafless branches, and 
otheis'spread out fan-like, into broad flat sur- 


ex<^v«lwm Hw*.* MoBuecai. 


r., Penang. 
Nopal. 


POLYPHEMA JACA, Lour. Syn. of Arto- 
carpns integrifolius. 

]tol<YPI also Polypiaria, see Polype. 

POLYPLECTRON EMPHANUM, sec Pavo 
jappnensis. 

POLYPLECTRON TIBETANUM, see Pavo 
japonensis. 

POLYPODIUM a 
order polypodiacese. 


genus of plants of, the 
The species are | 
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lucidum, JZozA , 
mucronatum, Sylhet. 
pertusum, FoaA., Soonderbiins. . 
pbyilitidis, Linn., Chitt^ong. 
proliferum, Foxh., Nepal, 
semisagittatum, Foxb., Soonderbuns. 
sophoroides, Fnxh., Molluccas. 
tenerum, Faxh., Sylhet. 
tridactylum, WaU., Khassya. 
wallichii, F. Br., P 

A large terrestrial Reed fern with hollow 

ste^ like a reed, is often used by the natives 

of Tenasserim instead of quills for pens. In 
Calcutta, the hindoos boil the young tops of a 
Polypodium with their shrimp curries.— Ifa. 
son; Hooker. 

POLY'PODIUM GIGANTEUM. A tree 
fern is very rare but is occasionally seen in 
the southern provinces of Tenasserim resemb- 
ling a small palm. Griffith found the same 
species in Assam. The natives have but one 
name for both the cycas and tree fern.— 
Mason. Sec Ferns. 

POLYTODIUM PERTUSUM, Pitted poly- 
pod. In Tenasserim, this fern is often found in 
company with the preceding species ; and may 
be easily recognized by its creeping habit, and 
by the margins of the upper parts of its frondi 
being rolled together when in fructification. — 
Mason. 

POLYPODIUM PROLIFERUM, is the only 
species of fern that the Soane valley presents 
at one season of the year. The rocks are then 
elegantly fringed with ii.— Hooker, Him. Jour, 
Vol. i, 2>. 50. 

POLYPODIUM QUERCIFOLIUM, Oak- 
leaved polypod. In some parts of the forests 
of Tenasserim the trunks of almost every tenth 
tree have a great abundance of this large species 
of polypod growing upon them. The barren 
fronds are cordate, and stemless ; but the 
fertile ones stand on long slightly winged stems, 
and are gashed like the leaves of an English 
oak. — Mason. See Ferns. 

FOLYPODIUM SEKOUR, grows on the 
lower range of the hills, near Jowalla mukkee. 
Its dried roots are white, resembling slices of 
pears.— X#-. Hontgherger, p. 330. 
POLYPODIUM TAXIFOLIUM. ^ 

Wellipanna kelangu, Mal. | Kadehou maa, Saks. 

Rheede says that the leaves of this plant, 
reduced to powder, and taken with honey, arc 
powerful emmenagogues, and bring on abortions. 
He therefore adds, Mulieres, ergo, cavete vobis. 
— Hori. Mal., par. 12, p. 25; in Ainslie^s 
Mat. Med., p. 134. 

POLYPODIUM VULGARE, Bisfity. The 
common fern ; it is officinal at Lahore, whether it 
is brought irom the hills. The Hakims use it to 
purge away the black bile in melancholy also in 
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flatttlent ecM6. Thibj MUt it iiijumus to 
liver. The root is broiight to Ajxnere from 
Arabia vift Bombay ; considered heating and 
mven in flatulence and indigestion; not con- 
sidered poisonous in any quantity: one seer 
costs four rupees. — Dr. Honigherger^ p. 330; 
Irvine. 

t>OLYPORUS, a genus of fungi causing dry 
rot. Some grow to a very large size, as, for 
instance, Polyporus fomentarius, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions any- 
thing which this species exhibits in Europe. 

POLYPORUS ANTHELMINTICUS. 

Chu-ian, Chin, I Thaii-mo, Bubm. 

Wa-mo, Buum. \ 

This fungus grows in China, on bamboo. It 
is about the size of a pullet’s egg, it is used as 
an anthelmintic . — Smithy p. 175. 

POLYPORUS FRAXTNEUS, see Polyporus 
meladerma. 

POLYPORUS DESTRUCTOR, see Dry rot. 

POLYPORUS FOMENTARIUS, see Fungi. 

POLYPORUS IGNIARIUS. 

Chi, Chin. | Ling-chi-ts’au,’ Chin. 

Many sorts of fungi liaving some degree of 
luminosity in the dark, occur in China. — 
Smith. 

POLYPORUS MELADERMA, Sect. Apus, 
(Friee^ Sgst., p. 359.) — Its size is remarkable ; 
dthough not unprecedented, P. squamosus has 
been met with in Scotland with a circumfer- 
ence of 7 feet 5 inches, and weighing 34 lbs. 
avoirdupois; and P. fraxineus has been met 
with in England measuring the enormous size 
of 42 inches across: the same dimensions in the 
Assam species being 35 inches. 

POLYSPORA AXILLARIS grows in the 
same situations, with the .Enkianthus reti- 
ciUatus. This plant is very highly prized by 
the Chinese. It flowem in February and 
March, about the time of their new year, and 
then bring the branches down from the hills in 
great quantities for the decoration of their 
bouses. The flowers are unexpanded when 
they arc gathered, but by being placed in w'ater, 
they very soon bloom in the houses, and they 
remain for more than a fortnight as fresh and 
beautiful as if they had been taken up with 
their roots in the most careful manner. Even 
the more beautiful amongst the native orchids 
are only found at a considerable elevation. 
The tops of the highest hills arc covered in the 
summer and autumn months with the purple 
Anindina sinensis and the yellow Spathoglottis 
fortuni. TUb fir (Pinus sinensis) is common all 
along the coast of China; Cunninghamia si- 
nensis is rare in Hong-kong, although frequently 
niet with on the mainland ; the tallow tree is 
also indigenous, but no use is made of its fruit. 
Many kinds of the fig tribe are common, and 
nne, tbe Ficus nitida, a kind of banyan, some- 
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■ KJtlRlSBafiSBBS' ' 

<ime» forms a very <^iiamental ' 

fFanderings, pp. 21-2. ^ 

POLYTHEISM. There seem to li« 
sources from which the ancient ' 

ists drew their numerous objects of wor- 
ship. First, the sun, moon and stars, olr. ^v..' 
host of heaven as they are called by^ the 
Hebrew writers, were worshipped by men 
in the rudest state of society; secondly, the ' 
visible works of the .Almighty, as reason nd- 
vanced, gave them an allegorical god of the 
sea, god of fire, goddess of love ; and lastly, in 
some few cases, the conqueror and law-maker, 
the scourge and friend of mankind, have been 
raised to that rank. On the banks of the Nile 
it was easier, said the Greeks, to find a god 
than a man. It is not easy to understand the 
feelings which gave rise to their worship of the 
cats, dogs, crocodiles, ibises, serpents, and the 
rest. In some cases perhaps it was the useful- 
ness of the animal, and in some cases its strange- 
ness. Thus the dog and jackal devoured the 
carcases which, if left to I'ot in the streets, 
might bring disease upon the inhabitants. 

In a recent number of ‘ The Fortnightly 
Review,’ we have a remarkably interesting 
sketch of the diflerent phases of religious belief 
in Berar. The writer justly supposes the super- ■ 
stitious and ceremonial riteS which obtain in 
that province, situated as it is in the very heart 
ot India, will afford a fair sample of hinduism as 
a whole. Although it is true that in certain parts 
of the country certain forms of worship are 
more prevalent than in others, as for instancei 
Saivisrn and Demonolatry characterize the 
southern portion of the peninsula rather than 
the northern, yet in the whole country from 
the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, there is scarcely 
a district of any extent where each phase of 
worship has jiot its representatives. Frequently 
indeed, the same individual represents in his 
own pi*actice a philosophic system of worship 
together with a Fetich cultus, which we might 
conceive could exist only among the lowest \ 
tribes of savages. Thus, in the Madras presi- 
dency, the Smarta brahman who professes an 
electic Pantheism, will be certain in almost 
every instance to be a worshipper of the mystic 
fossils known in »Sanskrit as the Salagram and 
Banam. These small stones he most jealously 
guards, and devoutly adores. They have pro- , 
bably been handed down as heir-looms, and 
have been the household gods of his family for 
generations, or he has perhaps purchased them . 
but recently for some extravagant sum from a 
wandering devotee who has brought them from 
the valley of the Nerbudda. Mr. Lyall gives 
the following classification of forms of worship 
existing side by side in Berar : — 

' The worship of mere stocks and stones and of 
local configurations, grotesque or unusual. 
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I?; ■ 

fbe wonbi^«f tUngs jaaQia^ 
ed with mysterious motioh. 

. : The worship animals which are feared. 

. The worship of visible things animate or inani- 
mate^ which are directly or indircictly useful 
and profitable, or which possess any incompro- 
, hensible function or property. 

The worship of a Deo, or spirit, a thing without 
form, haunting solitary places. 

The worship of dead relatives and other deceased 
« persons. 

The worship of famous persons at slirines. 

The w:orship of the same os domi-gods or sub- 
ordinate deities. 

The worship of local incarnations 
The worship of departmental deities 
The worship of the ancient incarnations. 

It would be no difficult matter to find instances 
of each and all of these varied forms of worship 
within almost any circle of fivo miles radius 
in the south of the Madras Presidency. Under 
the .first head, we should find everywhere pre- 
vailing the fetich worship of the Salagram and 
Banam. Under the second head we should 
first find river worship. In the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts for instance, certain days 
are set apart for the special worship of the 
river Kaveri as a goddess, and offerings of 
flowera and fruits are thrown into the stream. 
Under the same head comes the worship of the 




mnttenng the <*am which on eo maav^ 
vious occaaums he has found efficacious n- 
ghoste of the recently deceased are alsti much 
dreaded, even by. the highest castes. Brah- 
mins indeed never allow ^eir sick to die with- 
in the house, but when they are in articulo 
mortis, they axe carried forth to die in the open 
air. The spirit of the deceased would other 
wise, it is supposed, haunt the house and work 
harm to the inmates. After every funeral 
offerings are paid to the manes. A house in 
which a suicide or murder has been committed 
is shut up, and is often allowed to go to ruin 
no one being found hardy enough to occupy it 
from fear of the perturbed spirit. One of the 
demons most widely feared in the south is the 
supposed manes of a general of the king of 
Madura, who in his life time, was noted for 
his prowess, but who is said to have met with 
a violent death. There are many villages in 
the Tanjore, Trichinoix)ly and Madura districts 
where shrines are erected to his memory. In 
Tinnevelly an English officer who was killed in 
1809 has been canonized, and yearly offerings 
of arrack and cigars are made at his shrine. 


heavenly bodies, more especially to the sun, 
f which rejoiceth aS a giant to run his course*’ 
IVees with their branches waving in response 
to the winds, and soughing mysteriously, are 
everywhere feared or worshipped. The sacred 
fig tree is associated with snake worship and 
adored by barren women, who hope thereby to 
become fruitful ; the tamarind and the utiya 
are feared as the haunts of devils ; while the 
Tulasi and the Bilva are sacred respectively to 
Vishnu and Siva. The animal most widely 
worshipped in tlie south next to the snake is 
the monkey. It is allowed to levy black mail 
with impunity in every bazaar, while whole 
troops are attached to all large temples, and 
are daily fed by pious hindoos. The worship 
of this animal doubtless originated in a super- 
stitious dread of its grotesque resemblance to 
man — but strange to say, it is now, like the 
deadly cobra, very generally regarded as a 
benefkctor or bestower of brons, and many a 
hindoo makes it his patron deity and invokes 
it on all occasions of danger or difficulty. In 
the next class we may place the worship of the 
bow, and the fetich worship of tools. In the 
Tmnil country, one day is especially set apart 
for the latter worship which is known as Ayuta 
Puja. The dread of tbe solitary which leads the 
superstitious to feel the glen, the forest and the 
wilderness haunted, and which gives to dark- 
ness its horrors, is common to all men ; but it 
seems to reign supreme in India. The small 
heap of stones on the wide plain, the hanging 
' bbain on the weird-looking tree, the rags float- 


Legends are everywhere plentiful of “ the 
gods having come down in the likeness of men.” 
In many places living men are looked upon as 
the deity incarnate, and receive divine honours, 
lill a few months ago, in 1872, a man was wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of Siva at the brah- 
min town of Triviar in the Tanjore district, 
lie wandered about perfectly naked, and with- 
out any ostensible means, of ]ive]ihix)d. The 
oldest inhabitant declared that he had not 
changed in any way during the last sixty years. 
He was reputed to be at least two hundred 
years old, and it was thought would never die. 
He went by tbe name of A1 Kondan or the 
God-possessed, and there were many supersti- 
tious stories afloat of judgment which had over- 
taken tahsildars and other officials who had 
vainly endeavoured to seize and punish him as 
an offender against public decency. A shrine 
is now erected over his grave, he has been 
admitted to the highest honours in the local 
pantheon, and rumour states that he will soon 
rise again to life. The god worshipped at 
Trichinopoly under the name of Mathabhuta 
or Tayumanaver, i , he who became a mother, 
is also a supposed incarnation of Siva who 
appeared in the form of a motlier to aid a 
solitary woman overtaken by the pains of 
ubour. ' The temple erected to this incar- 
nation on the Trichinopoly rock is one of 
the most noteworthy edifices in south India* 
Of departmental deities, perhaps the most 
generally adored in the south are Ammai, th« 
goddess of small pox, Laksmi who is supposed 
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^ the god of leavi^i^ and 
of ibievesi Saraswati, the goddess of elo- 
quence* 

In many popular obserTances; the ancient 
incarnations and personifications of the hindoo 
flcriptures are commemorated and reverenced. 
Thus, during thunderstorms, the pious avert the 
threatening bolt by muttering over the names 
of the hero Arjuna and invoking his aid. 
Draupadi the wife of the five Pandava is es- 
pecially honoured, many shrines being erected 
to her memory. The anniversaries of the birth- 
days of Rama and of Krishna are yearly festivals, 
nearly every incident of their history is in like 
manner commemorated. Their names arc 
constantly on the lips of the people ; a hindoo 
does not sneeze without immediately after- 
wards repeating ‘ IKirishna, Krishna !’ and 
whenever he has a few moments leisure he pro- 
fitably employs it by muttering over tfte sacred 
name of Rama. Mr. Lyall remarks, that the 
beliefs of the people arc tlie reficctiona of 
their political and social history through- 
out many generations, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that as English rule has 
introduced method, law and order where 


Pa^rruginosus. 

^ ; ' ^Sikkim.' 

P. Bchisticepe, Xeiml to Arfkau. 

P. ruftcoUis, //odi/s.,S.G. uimalaya, Khassyii)' 

P. leucogaster, (fould,, X. W. Himalaya to 
^^serim. 

P. horsfioldii, Stfkes^ Hills of S. India. v 

P. erythrogenys, Gmild, Himalaya. 

P. hypoleucuB, Arakau. 

P. mclollaiuii, Jerdon, Khassya. 

P. isidoroi. Lesson, N. Guinea. ‘ ^ > 

P. bomeonsis, Borneo. , " 

P. niusicus, Simnffoe, China. 

P. stridulus, Swhdioe, Cliina. 

P. melanura P Jerdon, 


POMEGRANA'i'E, 

Rana ruinan. An. 

NgHn>sbih-liu, CmN. 

Grenades, Fr. 

Granatapfel, (ikr. 

Anaar; darini, (ivz., tliNi>. 
Granati, It. 

Gangsalan, Jat. 

Daliina, Malay. 


Punica granatum. 

Anaar, 

Kumaas, 

Dadima, 

Doliinghidie, 

(iranadas, 

Madalum })alaxn, 

I Dadima pandii, 

I Nar, 


This filiruh is common in the warmer 
parts of the temperate zone. Poraegfa-, 
nates when ripe, are about the size of an 
orange, are covered with a hard, light brown 
rind, and contain a reddish, seedy, juicy pulp.#; 
The rind of the pomegranate is exported Atom 
Bombay to England, where it is used in medi- 


before were only anarchy, lawlessness, inse- 
curity, and precarious exposure to the ca- 
price of despots, the people will come to have 
juster notions of what should be the attributes 
of deity, and they will bo less ready to excuse 
follies, inconsistencies and injustice in their 
gods, which they would no longer tolerate in 
an earthly magistrate. 

POMACEiE, Juss,<i the apple tribe of plants 
form a tribe of Rosacese in the system of De 
Candolle, but by many botanists they arc sepa- 
rated into a distinct family. They mostly in- 
habit the north temperate zone and the great 
mountainous range of India. They are chiefly 
remarkable for their edible fruit when cultivat- 
ed, abounding in saccharine matter with a 
pleasant acidity. In a wild state, they are aus- 
tere or astringent and acid. By distillation of 
the seeds of some of the Pomacem a very little 
Hydrocyanic acid is obtained. A wild apple, 
which bears a small austere fruit like the Si- 
berian crab was found in the Bhootea country 
in Ei^t Nepal. — RoyU; Rooker'^s Him. Journ., 
V6L 205. See Eriobotryajaponica, Ix)- 
quat, Pyrus evdonia. 

POMACENTUS. The gaudiest fish live 
among the coral reefs, the species of the Che- 
todon, the Balistinm and Glypliosodon. A Po- 
macentrus is of tlie richest azure blue : the Gly- 
phitdodon and Theropon are striped and 
banded. — CoUd. 

POMATORHINUS, a genus of birds of tbc 
sub-fistinily Timallnce. The E. ludiau species 
are=> 


cine. In China, dried pomegranates are said to 
be used for dyeing yellow ; the rind is also a tan- 
ning substance. The pomegranate is grown 
throughout southern Asia. In Kandahar, the 
fruit grows of large size, beautiful red colour, 
and of great lusciousness. I'liere are six or seven " 
sorts ; tbo.se of Jelalabad are famous, the husk 
of the fruit, which is very acrid, and is used in 
dyeing, and in medicine an astringent : the 
root bark has similar properties. Dried pome- 
granates arc said to be used in Tunis for dyeing 
yellow ; the rind is also a tanning substance. ' 

Pomegranate peel. 

^ Shih-lui-pi, CiiiN. 

Used in China as an astringent. 

Pomegranate seeds. 

Anardana, Hind. 

Used in India medicinally. . , 

POMEKANZEN, Gkr., Rub. Citrusauran- 
tAwm, Linn, 

POMERANEZU, Rus. Orange. 

POMERANZEN, Gek. Orange. 

POMMPl-SPTNEUSE, Fr. Thorn apple. r 

POMPIIRET, Stromateus argenteus. •. : 
Vowal meen, Tam. | llulva mahio, Dux- • J. 

The pomfret fish is much valued by 
peans in India. In the Straits Settlement: 
as Tvell as at Madras, S. argenteus, 
is denominated the “white pomfret/V lb ^ 
abundance and excellence it vies with S-.li- - 
nensis. At Penang this species is as abund^tv^;] 
as the preceding, but probably from its infti^r; 
size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
. lity. At the Sandheads it occurs rarely, lib -t 
I various pomfrets, are much valued by Euro- ; 
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abuttd^^ ^oiig tbQ ebsMits of 
d largely dried for ex^ri to tbe interior. S. 
flinensia^^u pat excellence, the “ white pomfret” 
v^of the Straits Settlements and Madras, and 
“ pample blanche” of Pondicherry. It is justly 
/ renowned for its flavour, but it requires to be 
^ u^ when freshly taken. In the Straits and 
. on the Coromandel Coast it is abundant at all 
" seaisons. At the SanUheads in the Bay of Ben- 
\l^, (21® N. L.) it occurs, but less numerously. 
l>i\ Russell considered it very inferior to the 
: “ black” or Stromatcus niger, Bloch. It is very 
- ; ' abundant on the Tavoy coast, and in a smooth 
V .'sea may he seen deep in the water in great num- 
y bers, but they are very shy of the hook. 

' They are considered one of the best fish for 
V the tabic. — Bussell, p. 34 ; Mason ; Ains. 

Med., p. 155. 

POMLl, Tam. Woman. 

POMME SPINEUSE, Fr. Thorn-apple. 

I PCMPONIUS MELA, who wrote De Situ 
Orbis, states that in the furthest east of Asia 
, are the Indians, Seres, and Scythians. The 
^Indians and Scythians occupy the two extremi- 
ties, the Seres arc in the middle. — Vule Cathay, 
Voh ii, p. 153. 

POMPOON, a river near Neema Nowada 
near Futwah, in the Patna district. 

PON, see Swastika. 

. PO-NA, or Banu, the Fa-la-na of llwen 
Thsang. 

PON AM TAGERA, Malbal. Cassia so- 
phora, Linn, p 

PONANY,a river in Coimbatore, lat. 1 0® 19', 
Inng. 77* 6' N. W. W., flows into Indian Ocean, 
length, 128 m. Navigable for canoes as far as 
TfAghat, 63 m. from the sea. 

: j; PONASO, UuiA ? Ganjam and Gums’ur, 

; the common jack tree, Artocarpus integrifoiia. 

’ —Captain Macdonald. 

PONASSA, also Tarnidalu, Tel, See Nat- 
f cheiiuy . . 

: , PONA-VERI, Tam. Cassia sophora, Linn. 
y; PONATOO, Tam., Singh. The gerininat- 
ing seeds of the palmyra, are boiled and eaten 
in Ceylon as a vegetable. 

Vv PONCHA, Hind. Ankle ornaments for chil- 
dren. 

: PONDA, Hind. Saccharum violaceum. 

Pondicherry, on the Coromandel Coast, 
y chief town of the French possessions in 
V: India, and residence of the Governor General, 
? 79* 54' E. Pondi- 

: icherry was founded by Mantin in 1074, and 
became the seat of the French 
Government in India, but it afterwards fell 
in 1760, and with it the dominions of the French 

India. * Pondicherry was taken by Colonel 
® January 1760, after a pro- 

defence.* All its defences were razed to 
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16tl» Jtauiuty im, »r«a of a» B^ch 
'establishmeutili in India cbmprlisea 50 950 
hectares divided as follows : Pondicherrv 
29,122; Karical 13,515; Mahe 6,909; 
noun 1,439; Chandernagore 940, and the 
eight plots of ground belonging to the French 
at Masulipatam, Calicut, Surat, Balaaore, 
Dacca, Cassambazar, Joogdi and Patna com- 
prise twenty-five hectares; According to sta- 
tistical tables drawn up in 1868, the land 
under cultivation amounts to 35,716 hec- 
tares. The land which though capable of cul- 
tivation but which is still untouched amounted 
to 15,234, while ten thousand hectares are 
reckoned to be unfitted for cultivation. Pondi- 
cherry consists of three districts, that of Pondi- 
cherry is composed of tl]^e town and eleven 
villages, that of Villanoor having forty-five 
villages ^nd that of Bahour, thirty-six. The 
most important streams that run through the 
territory of Pondicherry are Gingy which is 
fed by the Arincoupom and the Chonnambar 
rivers and the other is the Ponnear. Karical 
is divided into five districts, viz., Karical, 
Tirnoular, Nellajancloiir, Ncdouncaudo and 
Kotchery. They coniprise one hundred and 
seven villages. Within tlie French territories 
nine new canals and fifty tanks, some of which 
are very large, have been constructed within 
the last few years. 

PONDIGUL SLA'FE, a dark black monu- 
mental marble, is procurable in any quantity 
at the village of Pf)ndigul, distant from Masu- 
lipatain about 70 miles, and from Hyderabad 
about 90 miles, situated on the Guntoor side 
of the river Kistnah, and in the Guntoor dis- 
trict. Slabs from 5^ feet by 3 feet and from 2 
inches thick are to be had at but little cost and 
labour, and tliere are good bandy roads in 
most directions, but the cheaper and more 
feasible mode of conveyance would be, on flat- 
bottomed boats or rafts down the Kistnah to 
Masulipatam, from whence it could be shipped 
to all parts. — Mr, J. S. Stricke, Kimedy^ 9th 
August 1850. 

PONERIDiE, Smith., a family of insects of 
the order hymenoptera, comprising the genera 
odoutomachiis, Lair. 

typhlopode, Westw. / 

myrmlca, Latr. JL ‘ 

ponera, Tkr^r. ' '' 

crematogaster, Land. 

pscudoiuyrma, Gure. 

atta, St. Farg. 

pheidole, Westw. 

meranoplus. Smith. 

cataulacus. Smith. 

In the genus Pdnera the neuters and females 
are armed with a sting. The peduncle of the 
abdomen is formed of a single knot ; antenn® 
in these individuals thickened atthe lip^ mandi- 
bles triangular ; head subtriangular. 
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r. Btttnocheilos. P. pumila. 

p. aifinis^ “ P* procedsionalia. 

\^Jirdoiu 

PONG, see Maha radza weng. 

PONG, Ta.m., Malkal. Pongamia glabra, 
it grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet in height, and spreads its 
branches to a great extent. The native car- 



Vighnesvara, tlie 

they desire to propitiate with the 50*^1^ 
day these little lumps of cowdung, 
flowers, are picked up and presenn^ 
private place, till tlie last day of the 
Maglia; and when that conies, the wooiie^^^ 
who arc alone ciiargod with* this ccrem^^# 
I put th whole ilia basket, and march flrojhil 
' the house, with musical instruments befiwrev' 


penters prefer this very heavy and remarkably ; clapping their hands, till they reach, 

strong wood for the knees of vessels, and waste place wlierc they dispose of .^e 

ilso for general uses w'herc strength is required. Ihcn, w ith the. first day of the 

The trunk of the tree is applied to the uses uf begins the festival, the first day ^ 

the block-maker, for shivers, blocks, cScc. Pongal, i. e,, ludraV ;: 

JSdye^s Mai, and Can. . Jt is kept by inviting the nw ; 


PONG A of Rheede, Mal. ? Ponganiia glabra, j 
PONGA, — — ? Dalbergia irondosa. 


relations to an ciitcrtiiininont, which passaa;" 
olf* ivith liilarity and mirth. The second 


PONGAH, Tam.? A Travanoore woo.1 of a | « called Surya Fongal, i. 1‘ongal of Ac 

iT ^ _ ! t. - .J. A 1 


brown colour, specific gravity 0-988. I'sed Ibr 
building houses . — Colonel Frith. 

PONGAL, the 1st day of the Tamil year, a 
Tamil feast day of the 12th January when the 
sun enters Capricorn, the greatest of the un- 
sectarian festivals of the hindoos. The Pongal 
is nothing else but the pagan feast for the birth 
of Mithras. The last presents the allegory of 
the regeneration of the aim ; and that of Pongal 
is for the return of this planet. The renew'al 
of the solar year has been always celebrated 
with great solemnity among all nations. Mr. 
Garrett in his Classical Dictionary says the 
Pongal is the greatest of the unscctarian 
festivals of the hindoos. It is celebrated at 
their astronomical new year w’lien the sun 
enters Capricorn about the 1 1 th January, and 
lasts three days; during which the liindoos 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compli- 
ments, something in the same manner as the 
Europeans do on the first day of the year. 
The feast of the Pongal is a season of rejoicing 
for two special reasons. I'he first is, that the 
month of Magha, i. e., December — January, 
every day in which is unlucky, is now over; 
and the other, that it is succeeded by amontli, 
each day of which is lucky. For the purpose 
of averting the evil effect of the baleful month 
of Magha, about four o’clock in the morning, a 
sort of Sannyasi, i, <?., penitents, go from d<x)r 
t6.. door of every house, beating on a plate of 
‘ ii^;or copper which produces a piercing sound. 

^ All vmo sleep, being thus roused, arc counselled 
to take wise precautions, and to guard against 
the evil presages of the month, by expiatory 
offerings, and sacrifices to Siva, who presides 
over it. With this view, every morning, the 
women seour a space of about two feet square 
before the door of the house, upon which they 
draw several white lines with flowers ; and upon 
these they placd several little balls of cow- 
diii^, sticking in each a citron blossom. These 
little balls are probably designed to represent 
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sun, because it is set apart in honour of the 
sun. Married women, after purifying them- 
selves by bathing, w'hich they perform bv 
plunging into the wuiter \vithout taking off 
their clothos, and corning out all w»et, set 
about boiling rice wuth milk, in the open ai|:, 
and not under any cover; and when it begiuil' 
to sirunier, they make a loud cry, all at once, . 
repeating the words, Pongal ! Pongal ! The ■ 
vessel is then lifted off the fire, and set before 
the idol of V’ighiiesvara, which is placed close 
by, and after having boon offered to the 
image, part of the rice is given to the cow; , 
and the remainder distributed among the 
people. 'I’his is the gn?at day of visits among 
the hindoos. The salutatiou begins with the 
question, “has the milk boiled?” to which 
the answer is, “ it lias boiled and from 
this festival takes its name “ l^ongal,” i. 
“boiling.*’ The third day is called the Pongal 
of cows. Oil it they mix in a great vessel 
filled with water, some safiVoii, cotton seeds, 
and Jcave.s of tlie margosa tree; and tbeii 
going several times round all the cows and 
oxen belonging to the house, they sprinkle 
tlicm with the water, as they turn to 
four card in a r points; and make the Ilashtaff-. 
ga, or prostration of the eight members,, 
before them four times. This ceremony is. 
performed by the men only. Next the cows 
are all dressed out, their horns being paintedv^: 
w-ith various c<)lo«rs, and garlands of flowers ' 
and foliage put round their -necks and over ? 
their backs. They likewise add strings ofij 
oocoanuts and other fruits, which are sdbu*- 
.shaken off by the brisk inbtion of the animali,; 
which these trajipings occasion, and arc picVci Jl 
up by children and others, who follow the 
on purpose, and greedily eat what they gath^^ 
as something sacred. The cattle theh, bmbigi:^ 
driven in herds through the villages, and 
to scamper about from side to side by, 
jarring noise of many sounding instrubii^iitt^ 
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^ remain^r # ^Ipw^ 

fe6d at ikrge withbut a keeper ; and whatever 
^^v!;treqpa8S &ey commit are suffered to pass with- 
llV out notice or restraint. At the conclusion of 
the festival they take the idols from the temples, 
; ■ and carry thein in pomp to the place where the 
y cattle have been collected. The singing girls of 
^ T the temple, named Devadasi, who are found 
; ^ ceiremonies are also not wanting here. 

^ - No particular god i)reside8 upon the occa- 

:r :Sion, although nominally the feast is in honour 
: of ■ indira trough whose means the paddy 
; grew, and ripened till it become lit for food, 
y.' On ihe eve of the celebration of the festival 
■f : * houses are cleaned, broken roofs are repaired, 

. the rude external decorations of the walls arc 
■ pwnted afresh, and the sacred signs of the 
[ •ii are carefully picked out above the 

p y threshold. The potter plies his wheel inces- 
for every hindoo house must be fur- 
M with new ntensils. The rice-man is 

V . bus^ with cadjan and style, buying up new 

gram from needy cultivators, for in every 
may be used. Parents, 

: %ho, during the past year, have given a 
^5 ' daughter in marriage, and seen her settled in 

V her new house, send her large quantities of 

j y fruits, and household stuffs, that the 

■y vPongol may be kept without touching the 
> small capital of the young con pie. Though 
•:;;y IShe feast professedly extends «)ver seven days, 

' ^ first four only are of inqxu-tance. 'i'lie first 
y ia termed Bhogi Pongol, or Indra Pongol, that 
i , is the. Pongol of Indra and joy, i. “ may 
•! Indra, the lord of sky and of rain, give mjoy.’’ 

. In the spirit of such w'ords the day is devoted 
y- to visiting and hospitality. The second is the 
great day of the feast, and is called the great 
iy y jPongol, ■ and the Pongol of the sun. In ex- 
y - plaining the details of the ceremonies of this 
y i: day, it may bo well to remember that the word 
y'- Pongol signifies “boiling.” The deity, invok- 
ed is the sun, but practically Pulliar Swami or 
y the Belly Gk>d is master of the ceremonies. A 
L square of ground in the yard of the house is 
;V; consecrated with cow-dung, and a ball of the 
y sama holy material is set up to represent the 
■y deity, and to him incense is burned and invo- 
Cfttions are offered. But the grand consecrat- 
idg power of the. scene resides in the new cewk- 
5>|’:sllg pots and their contents. New rice must be 
and it is mixed with milk, sugar, green 
and other nlcetiqs for the palate. The 
prScw^ of cooking is watched with great inter- 
and when the snowy froth rises to the sur- 
S/V'ftibf.'-tho. house resounds with the cry “ Pongol, 
p P Pottgol, it boils, it boils.” This operation 
.te in the open air, and is n 

^l^iwk^ffBring to tlie sun, by whose power the 
' In Has grown and ripened for the^^c of 
This rice is then presented to the 
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cowB of the faMly, and tho fimt begins 
and friends and relatives and servants take 
part in the festive proceedings. In the even« 
ing in their best attire the people proceed on a 
round of calls. They salute one another with 
the grave inquiry “ has it boiled?” and receive 
the answer, “ it is boiled ?” Chat and music 
follow, every form of hindoo amusement is put 
in requisition, and the festivity is often pro- 
longed' far into the night. The third day is 
called Madu Pongol or the Pongol of cattle, 
'riiese animals, so useful in the agriculture of 
the East, are treated to a gala day. They are 
washed and rubbed down ; their horns are 
gilded or painted ; garlands of fruits and 
fiowei-s are suspended from their necks; in- 
epnse, prayers and handsful of Pongol rice are 
pre.sented to them. They are then loosed from 
their stall and are driven fortli-with drums and 
horn, and are allowed at will to wander over 
pasture or plain ; and after a time they are 
driven home to the drudgery of another year. 
The fourth day is called Cunuoo Pongol, or 
Pongol of calves. On this day all that was 
done tp the cows and bullocks on the previous 
day fulls to the lot of the calves. — SonneraCs 
Voyarfe^ />. Madras Newspaper qmting 

Garrett's Classical Dictionary ; Abhe Dubois, 

PONG AMI A, a genus of plants, mostly trees, 
of the order Fabaccjo, section Dalbcrgiem : the 
following East Indian species are known : 

glabra, Veat.^ British India, Burraah. 
inarginata, Grnh,^ Khassya. 
iiliginosa, Pen. India, Pen. Malacca, Beng. 
sericea, Cent., Java, 
lieterocarpa, Wall., Burmah. 
atrupurpiirea. Wall., Burmah. 
ovalifolia, lf \ A., Peninsula of India, 

elliptica, Wty/ifs Ic. 

PONGAMIA ATROPURPUREA, Wall. 

Dark-purple pongamia. 

'rhis ver}^ large tree is very common about 
Moulmain, abundant in Tenasserim provinces, 
and, though vastly inferior to a multitude of 
others, Wallich thought it of sufficient beauty, 
to give it a place among his splendid engrav- 
ings of rare Indian plants. Flower a beautiful 
purple. — Alaso7% ; Malcom*s Travels ^in South 
Eastern Asia, Vol. \, p. 191. 

PONGAMIA GLABRA, Vent, W. A., /c. 

Galediipa indica, Jloxb., JRh. 

Dolichos arborea, lloxb. 

Robinia mitis, Linn. 

Dalbergia arborea, WiUds, Hheede, 
Kurinja, Karung, Bung. SooVchain, Fan4. 

Tha-wen, Buum. 

Kauuga, Kongay, Can. 

Smooth leaved pongamia, 

Kara, Kangha. 

Papreo, papbri Kvmaon. 

Kurunj, Mahe. ^ , 

Pongam, MalsaXm , Kminigai^ Kaggerm, . 

This graceful tree gitrirs all over India and 
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Karanpbara, 

Karanja 
Naktamala, m 

Mogul karaoda, Singh. 

Pongem, Puoga, Tax* 

Ranu^, Tul.. 



ill 4 he^t 

, itt Kumaon ini swamps 

tead lour lands* In good soil it attains a lai^ 
giae, and bas bsaadfully varnished green leaves 
all ^6 year round. It is very common in south- 
em India, ^nerally on the banks of streams but 
also dourming equally well in the arid plains 
of the Carnatic and on the sub-alpino tracts of 
Mysore. It is common on the Bombay side, in 
forests^ chiefly, near and under the ghats, and 
will generally be found skirting streams, its 
wood is white and firm and is used by the 
natives. In Ganjam and Gumsur, its extreme 
height is 36 feet, circumference feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch 22 feet. The tree is very common 
there, but seems to be used only for firewood. 
It is excellent for avenues ; the oil extracted 
from the fruit is used medicinally for itch and 
other cutaneous diseases and is also employed 
as lamp oil. In Coimbatore, the wood is said 
to be only fit for fuel, though Dr. Roxburgh 
states that it is light and white and serves for a 
variety of purposes. Dr. Gibson thinks it may 
be of some • use for household purposes. The 
boughs and leaves are extensively use$l as a 
strong manure, for sugar-cane especially. The 
bitter oil is much used on the Bombay side 
in the manufacture of native felt, and has 
great curative powers in itch and mange. 
The seeds yield an oil called Karanj oil, 
which solidifies at 55®. This oil is of a 
pale brownish colour, has a slight smell, which 
becomes more evident in the darker coloured 
samples than in the pale sherry coloured. 
The seed is bean-shaped, and produced in 
a flat pod : the pods grow several together. 
The flower is pink and wdiite of the shape of a 
bean-flower or blossom.. The oil is used for 
burning in native lamps and in large quantities 
for boiling with dammer to soften it for the 
seams and bottom of ships. It is also often 
used by native practitioners for the cure of itch. 
A maund of seeds costs 1 Rupee 8 annas, and the 
extraction of the oil by heat costs 8 annas : the 
oil produced amounts to 6| seers per maund. 
— Drs. Wiffht, Voigt^ Gibson and Cleghorni 
Simmond^s Com. Prod. ; Captain Macdonald ; 
Mr. LoithaS^ ; Cajttain Beddomc^ p. 23 ; M. E. 

R. I Mr. Thompson ; PowelVs Hand-book^ 
Vol. i, p. 343. 

PONGAJdlA, Species^ Brandis. 

, Thinwin, Burv. 

Not uncommon in the dry forests, in tlie plains, 
and on the hills of British Burmah. The heart 
wood, which is black and tough but rather 
small, is used there for the cross pieces of 
arrows, the teeth being made of Sha (Acacia 
cat^u), Myoukkhyau, (Blackwellia tomen- 
tosa), and Gyo (&hleichera trijuga). A culbic 
foot- weighs 60 lbs. In a full grown tree on 
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.good soil the average 

first branch is 20 feet aki<l avetage^gh^l^ 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 
sells at 12 annas per cubic foot.-<^2)r. 

Cdl. Cat. Ex., 1862. . ■ 

PONG AMI A, Species, Brandis. 

Thit-pa-gan, Burm. 

A soft wood of British Burmah, said 
useless. In a full-grown tree on good acnl-iftie:? 
average length of the trunk to the first bran^;^ 
is 40 feet and average girth measured at 6 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 4 anjifl^x 
per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis; Cah Cat. 

1862. 

PONG ANA, or Minari — ? Pongamia glabra*/ 
PONGELION — ? Ailarithus malabaricus. . 
PONGIIU, Tam. ? ? In Travancore, a wood 
of a brown colour ; specific gravity 0*960, 3 
feet in circumference, used for building . — CoU 
Frith. 

PONGHUJ, Bexo. Nelumbium speciosum, 
Willd. 

PONGKANATU WANLOO. Tel. Barber. 

PONGO ? See Simiadse. i,, 

PONGOLAM, Maleal. Putranjiva rox- 
burghii, Wall. 

PON I, Tam. Felis catus, the Cat. ’ v 
PONI-AMMA, one of the Amman gods of 
S. India, meaning gold-mother. 

PONIKA, Tel. Saccharum munja, R. 
PONNA, Maleal., Tel. Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum, TAnn. 

PONNAGAM, Maleal. Rottlera tinctoria, 
RoA’b . ‘ 

PONNAGANTI KURA, Tel. Alternan- 
thera sessilis, R. Br. — Achyranthes triandra, 
R. i, 678 — W. Ic. 727 — Rheede, x, 11, 
PONNA MARM, Maleal., and Pune mann, 
Tam, Calophyllum inophyllum. 

PONNAM, in Malabar. Sec Kumari. 
PONNAM-TAGERA. Cassia sophora. 
PONNANG COTE, Tam. Sapindus emar- 
ginatus. 

PONNA PU, Tel. Calophyllum inophyllum« 
PONNE TREE OIL, Anolo-Tam. Oil ot/v 
Pongamia glabra. 

PONNU, Tam. Gold. 

PONNUKU, Tel. Gyrocarpus asiaticui, > 

Wilkie. 

PON-PADRIA MARAM, Tam. Bignonia 
chelonoides. 

PONPATHERA, Tam. In Tinnevelly, wood / 
of a wdiitey brown colour ; specific gT&viiy 
0*683. Used for building purposes. — Col. 

PON-PO, sec Swastika. i 

PONPOSO KOMAREE, Ukia ? A tree fc;;- 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet^ 
circumference 2 feet, and height from tbW,;-:; 
ground to the intersection of the first branc^i^l; 
8 fect.-^Cajtrfain Macdonald. • 

PONT, Punt, Chin. A linetir mimqrb ^ 
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i'S PONl^ LETSHIi Maxjsal. Syn. of Law- 
; joma V 

POjTTEDERA, a genus of the Pontederacse. 
^ ^PONTEDERA DILATATA. This large 
facies is found in the neighbourhood of Kan- 
: ^ and may exist in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. — Mason . 

VAGINALIS, Linn., Boxb. 


out in April and May ; audi^ 
in August and September » The exact period 
altering of necessity with Uieelevatk>nv-^i 2 ov 2 ^ 
p. 368 ; Simmonda^ Diet. ; See Boehxneria* 
Fibrous Plants. * 

POODEENA, Hind. Mendia verticulata 
M. viridis. Mint. * 

POO-AUASOO, Caw. Thespesia populnea, 
Lam. 


^ itpuka, . Bbno. I Niru kanrha, Tbl. 

:]p»ii9 gala, Malkal. I Niru kiicha, „ 

■ T^ perennial plant grows in moist places in 
Bengal and peninsular India. It is used in 
medicine. The margins of many wild jungle 
streams in Tenasserim, are pimpled with this 
i^all species of the pontedera, 

: " A bonnie weo flower a’wild in the wads, 

; . Like a wee twinkling star higli up in the cluda. 

Which opens its cups sealed up in the dew, 

.Ahd spreads out its leaves of a beautiful blue.** — 

; '^Mason. 

PONTONIA, see Palemonklse. 

PONTOPHILUS, a genus of shrimps, 
the Egeon, of Bisso. 

PONTUS and Cappadocia in Asia Minor : their 
original inhabitants were the Lud or Ludi, as 
far as the Halya, where the historical Lydians 
were seated. The Lud or Ludi were a Semitic 
race. See Lud or Ludi. 

PONUKU GADDI, Tel. Thyridatachyura 
' perforatum, Nees. — Rottbollia per. B. i, 356, 
Car. 182. 

PONUKU, or Kummaraponuku, Tel. Gyro- 
carpus asiaticus, Wild. — G. jacquini, JB. 678. 
jB.i,446; Cor. 

PONWAR, Hikd. Cassia occidentalis and 

C. tora. 

; POOAH, or Poee, fibre, is the Kienki, of the 
: ;vl#epchi: and the Yenki by the I^mboo. It 
% the Boehmeria frutescens, grows to the 
height of six or eight feet : and the fibre when 
properly dressed, is quite equal to the beat fiax 
of Europe, being used for fishing nets, game 
, bags, twine and ropes, is considered well adapt- 
ed for making cloth and canvas, has great 
. strength and endures wet well. Occurs near 

> Simla. Pcoah fibre, or Pooah hemp is call- 

“ Pooah” also by the Parbutlia. It is not 
cultivated, but grows w'ild and abundantly 
'‘ in the valleys throughout the mountains of 
Nepal and Sikkim, at the foot of the 
v'hiQs striking the tarai to the elevation of 1,000 

V feet and within the inoiintoins up to 
' i8,000 feet. Dr. Falconer recognised this plant, 

> 4;as;c^^ from Gurhwal to the Sikkim hills; 

the Ganges to BuiTampooter. In the 
outer hills of- Gurhwal Kumacn it is called 

V Poee. It does not grow in the forest but is 
S chiefly found in open clear places, and in some 
r ‘^ilitaations overruns the abandoned fielfis of the 
l . hifl' people; within the elevations which suit it. 


POOCH AY-COTTA-MARAM, Tam; Sa- 
pindus cinarginatiis. 

POODALUM, Tam. Tricliosanihes anguina. 
POODOOCOTJ'A, a small independent 
chieftainship, in the Madura collectorate, its 
cliief being styled the Rajah Tondainan-Balia- 
door. See Jalicut. 

POODINA, Benq., Hind. Mint, Mentha 
viridis. 

POODY VAGA, Tam. ? ATravancore wood 
of a brown colour, specific gravity 0*400, 4 to 
10 feet in circumiercnce, 40 feet long ; strong, 
never splits ; used by wheelwrights. — Colonel 
Frith. 

POOG, Bbno., Hind. Artocarpus integri- 
folia? also Areca catechu. 

PCiOI, Beng., Hind., also Pooin-shak or Poo- 
tika, Beng. Basella cordifolia. 

POOJA WIPOO, a ceremony celebrated 
with splendour in Trevandrum. Coomarasamy 
(the son of Siva), wdio was kept at Coomara 
Coil near Puttinanabapuram, is brought to 
Trevandrum for the celebration of the Dassara 
feast. It costs the Sirkar 3,000 fanams 
annually in cash exclusive of his travelling 
expenses. The god is supposed to receive 
these 3,000 fanams, in consideration of the 
difficult task he has to perform in crossing 
the three great rivers, Neyour of Neyat- 
tencuray, Tambrapoorni of Cooliteray, and the 
Caramanayaur of Trevandrum. This deity, 
having lost caste, because he married a girl 
of the Coorava caste by name Vulley, and 
one of the Parava caste by name Thaivayanay, 
is not allowed entrance inside Padhmanaba- 
swainy pagoda, but is made to reside in a pa- 
goda outside the fort near Chalay called Ariya 
Chalay. Alter the close of the Cj|remony, for 
the celebration of which his presence is invited, 
the god receives the fee of three thousand 
fanams, and is taken back to his pagoda at 
Padhrnanabapuram, escorted by a company ot 
the Nair brigade, a good number of pagoda 
girls, the tahsildar, and some petty officials, 
and is not disturbed till the next feast. Danc- 
ing girls, belonging.to many of the pagodas iu 
South Travancore, also grace the occasion wdth 
their agreeable presence and remarkable danc' 
ing, creating during their short stay of ten 
days, a great deal of distiirbwce by their im- 
1 moral and obscene conduct, and thereby giving 
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the PdSc^. 'atitl^^eii:' 
^ the ceremony cioees. His 

Highness proceeds in his royal 

ciar to Pdoje^rah. 

POOJA, oANs. Worehip. From pooja, to 
Honour or serve. 

• PQOJAKA, Sans.. A worshipper. 

,PQOLA, Hind? Phyllanthus multiflorus, 
Bombax malabarica. . 

POOLCHI PALLAM, Tam. Antidesma 
acidsy LiiMi* 

POOLEE-YAREELAH — ? Oxalis cornicu- 
lata. 

POOLEJ, see Khiraj. 

POOLIARAY ? Oxalis corniculata. 

POOLI, Tam. Tamarind. Tamarindus 
indica. 

POOL-I-SIRAT, Pers., the bridge between 
Heaven and Hell. 

POOLOOC-ODIAL, Singit. A name in 
Ceylon for the young shoots of the palmyrah 
palm boiled, when eaten raw, they are termed 
odial; but are also called Kelingoo or roots. 
— SimmoncTs Diet* 

POOLYETTY, Tam. ? A Travancore wood 
of a black colour, specific gravity 0*858, 2 to 8 
feet in circumference ; a strong wood used for 
furniture, — Colonel Frith, 

POOLYMUNGU, Tam., of Madras. Hi- 
biscus cannabinus, Linn,^ Roxh,^ W. 4^ 

POOMPLEMOOS, Malay. Citrus decu- 
mana, JAnn,,, W, 4“ A,, Roxh, The Shaddock. 

POON or Peon, Malay., a commercial term, 
derived from the Malay language but applied 
to the timber of several distinct trees, used for 
masts and spars. The Calysaccion angusti- 
folia, which grows in Canara and Sunda, 
in ravines of the ghauts and below in 
sheltered valleys — is used for ** Poon” spars, and 
ought to be conserved everywhere and largely 
increased. Another of the stjpposed Poon 
spar trees, is the Calophyllum inophyllum, 
Linn,, Roxh, ; a beautiful tree, which grows 
in the western part of Ceylon, where it is em- 
ployed for the masts and cross sticks of Ycttra 
dhonies aiul fishing boats and poles of bullock 
carts. A cubic foot of it, there, weighs 40 
lbs. Dr. JVight says; that this tree is rare 
in Coimbatore, and that the wood is coarse- 
grained, but very strong and durable, and on 
die coast is used in ship-building. In the 
alpine forests, it attains a great size and fur- 
nishes the poon spars so valuable for shipping ; 
but, so far as he could learn, there are two or 
three species of Calophyllum used for the same 
purpose , under the general name of poon. 
It grows well in sandy tracts close to the sea, 
where few others thrive. Drs. Gibson and 
Cleghom i^re of opinion that the Poon ^ spars 
of commerce, are obtained from the Galophyl- 
lum angustifolium, and their f decision is of 
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givaat weight, br. GibeouV Wte 
to the best of his knowledger 
^furnished by Culophylluin angustifp]|Ufii^lMi^ 
is a magnificent tree in the 
southern ghauts. Major Drury who long 
cd in Travancore, docs not in his 
plants,” name the Calophyllum inophylliij^ I; 
(Ponna, Mai.kal and Tel. ; Pinnay, Tam.,) 
furnishing any of the Poon spars of commer^p^O^ 
hut Jie adds that one kind of East Indjl^ll ^ 
Tacamahaca is produced by Calophyllum inpr ; 
phyllum, though C. calaba and C. tacamahfli|R^;: 
also furnish other kinds of Tacamahaca wood'« / 
Also, in 1850, in the proceedings of the Madras ^ 
Central Committee, for the Exhibition of 1851, 
the Poon of commerce was supposed by Dr^ 
Wight to be from the Dillcnia pentagyna, 

“ Rowadan,” Tel., a large timber free, a native 
of the Northern Circars; which flowers in 
March and April. The similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum led Dr. AYight to suspect that some mis- 
take had arisen. Ple‘ observes that the wood of 
Dillenia pentagyna is said to be exceedingly 
strong and very durable, even when buried under 
ground, and, it is a stately forest tree, common 
on the face of the W. ghauts. Dr. Wight was^ 
at that time, satisfied that D. pentagyna is the 
tree wliich furnishes the Poon spars, being a tall, 
and Calophyllum inophyllum a short, stunted, 
tree. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Dr. 
Cleghorn in the Jury Reports, noticing Sterculia 
fcctida, Pinari inaram, Tam., Guruppu badam 
chettu, Tel., as a largo tree in Mysore and on 
the western coast of the peninsula, adds that it 
is one of the trees believed to furnish the smaller 
Poon spars, and Major Drury, in Useful Plants, 
repeats that it furnished some of the masts 
known as Poon spars. Until botanical inquirers 
who visit thjf forests finally determine the trees 
which furnish all the Poon woods of commerce, 
it would be useless to pursue the subject further, 
here. The tendency of the evidence, there- 
fore, is to establish Calophyllum angiilitifolia, C. 
inophyllum, Calysaccion angustifolia, Dillenia ' 
pentagyna and Sterculia fadida, as trees whi^- 
produce Poon woods of commerce. The Bin- :■ 
tangor wood of Penang, Malacca and Singafv : 
pore, seems, also, to be the Calophyllum angus- 
tifolia, and. Dr. Cleghorn, in his fbrest report . , 
seems to have no doubt that C. angustifolia, pro- : ' 
duces the Poon of Coorg, Mysore and Canai^t ; 
where, he says, the trees are becoming vejy-. 
scarce, and the timber is consequently 
valuable than teak. He enjoins their strict^ Y 
conservation. In a special report on 
spars. Dr. Cleghorn mentions that these 
supplied entirely from Canara and Coorg* Ho' 
tells us that in the ghats of Coorg and Malab^, > 
the best timber has been cut away and the wood ; 
contractor is felling in more remote . io6ali$ieil. 
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blael^oadte^ 

' — mwe leiurce in acces^ble localities. 
___ _ may, however, have arisen some of all 
doubt, from several trees having similar ] 
:^'amil and Malealum names. Thti8,*Poongum 
mimm, Tax. Poongana, Malbal, is the Pon- 
gamia glabra. Ponna, is the Maleal, Pinnay 
maram, Tax. ? Poonnay maram, Tax., of Ca- 
Ipphyllum inophyllum. Pinnari, Tax., Stercu- 
lia.foetida, and Pinnay maram. Tax., Dillenia 
p^ntagyna. 

, ^oon wood, as imported from the East Indies, 
info Britain, very nearly resembles a dull co- 
loured and greyish specimen of mahogany, and 
would be useful for any purpose to which such 
kiud of mahogany is applicable ; besides having 
a greater degree of strength and stiffness com- 
' p^ed with its weight. The Poon-wood, or 
P^U'^wood of Singapore is of a light porous 
texture, and light greyish cedar colour ; it is 
there used in ship building for planks and 
make, excellent spars. Dr. Roxburgh says, 
Calophyllum angustifolium, is a native of Pe- 
nang and of countries eastward of the Bay of 
Bengal, and yields the straight spars commonly 
called Poon, which in those countries are used 
for the masts of ships. Tredgold says its tex- 
ture is porous, but uniform; and the mean 
weight of a cubic foot in the dry state is 405 
; lbs. The cohesive force of Poon is from 10,000 
f ;»tp 14,700 lbs. per square inch, the mean weight 
of the modulus of elasticity for bars of an inch 
square is 1,689,800 lbs. The specific gravity, 
aud the relative strength, stiffness, and resilient 
power compared with Riga fir, as 1,000, from 
Mr. Fincham’s experiments are, as under : — 



Specific 

gmyity. 

Strength 

Stiffness. 

Ilesi- 

lionce. 


679 

13d0 

1270 

1400 

Barlow. 

647 

1226 

1230 

1146 

Fincham. 

613 

1303 

. 1250 

1273 

Mean of both. 




From whence it appears that it is superior to 
Riga fir in the properties required for mast 
wood. Colonel Frith noticing a Poon in Tra- 
Vancore, says it is of a brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*623, 2 to 4 feet in circumference and 
80 feet long and there used for masts. Poon is 
used for the decks, masts and yards of ships, 
tmd it appears to be well adapted for these 
P^poses, both by its strength and lightness. 

Mr. Edyc, writing on the Poon spars gene- 
jrally, says that the light-red peon from the 
forests of Coromandel and Mysore, which can 
procured at the port of Mangalore, on the 
j^wbar coast, is considered the best of the 
growth of India, for the general purposes of 
lower masts, top-masts, and yards. The poon 
mastSy as to strength, compared with Riga, &c., 
spars for masts, are superior to any ; the weight 
thoee of the proper sort is abopt the same 
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a aet of lower nfosta would 
fifteen or twenty years. Mr. IMye, while in 
Canara, Malabar and Ceylon, thus described 
the following kinds of Poon, viz. 

CJieru-puna in Tamil and Maluyala, which 
is the small-leaf peon. Cheru in Tamil means ' 
bastard. This wood is the real mast peon 
which is preferred for the masts of ships or vea^ 
sels, Peon, or Puna, he says, consists of five sorts, 
all of which are similar in shape and growth • 
(a) the largest sort is of a light bright colour) 
and may be had at Mangalore, from the 
forests of Corumcul, in Canara, where it grows 
to a length of one hundred and fifty feet. At 
Mangalore, he procured a tree of this sort that 
would have made a foremast for the Leander, 
sixty gun ship, in one piece, for the sum of 1,300 
rupees, or 149^0 sterling. Poon, he adds, grows in 
the forests of Cochin and Travancore, but it is of 
a very inferior quality to that before stated ; (5) 
one sort is named the Karapa puna, which is 
dark peon : (o) another,' Mallai puna, meaning 
the hill peon ; and another sort, {d) the Vallai 
puna, or the white peon, this sort is small, not 
more than twelve or eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and eighteen or twenty feet long. In Ca- 
nara, another sort, (e) named Merchie puna, 
grows to twenty-eight inches, or three feet in 
diameter, and Iroin thirty to fifty feet long ; and 
is. much like the American birch. It is gene- 
ally defective and not durable, consequently it 
is never brought from the hills, for, when felled, 
it opens and splits at the top and butt for many 
feet in length. The weight of the peon may be 
said to be from forty to forty-eight pounds 
the cubic foot ; but the lightest he had met with 
was thirty-four and three-quarters, and the 
heaviest fifty pounds, the cubic foot, when dry. 
The leaf of this tree is small and oval, about two 
by one and a half inches broad, and the fruit 
grows in bunches, it is about the size of coffee- 
berries ; from this the natives extract oil, which 
is used for various native purposes. {Note — 
Cheru means bastard.) 

Piina^ in Ceylon, is, he adds, the wood common- 
ly called Peon in' England. It is used for masts, 
yards, &c. This is the wood so much spoken 
of by persons from Ceylon, and it certainly is 
of a good quality, and superior to that of Mfda- 
bar : but, from its small dimensions, its scarcity, 
and the trouble in obtaining it, is of little con- 
sideration. The largest said to have been 
found was eighteen inches in diameter, and sixty 
feet in height; but the largest {Sdye could dis- 
cover was not more than nine inches in diam^ 
ter, and thirty-five feet high. In quality it is 
much the same as the fowt sort in Malabar, 
which may be obtained at Mangalore from the 
native merchants at ail the times when the 
coast is open (viz. from November to April) ot 
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and one Imndired and 
ten il^t ^ the sum of 150£ sterling. 

fTMie J^na, ' a Malabar and Canara tree, 
known in Malater as the white or kat puna. 
It grows to about eighteen inches in diameter 
and eighteen feet high; and is used by the 
^tive carpeikters the frames of vessels. It 
grows, curved, and is not durable. It is not 
tbund in any quantity in the forests. 

Velkti puna pinu, the Tamil name of a !Ma- 
labar and Canary tree, which is the white peon 
pinu: it can be obtained on all pai ls of the 
coast of Malabar. It grows to seventy and 
eighty feet long, and two to three feel in diame- 
ter; the natives use it for the masts and ynr«ls 
ofdowes and cimntry vessels. It is more like 
the American white pine, and the u[)right yel- 
low wood at the Cape of Goixl Hope (Antina- j 
quatis ), than any wood he had seen. ' 

Puna halle in Tamil, and Punga mariim in 
Malayala, is a beautiful tree and of much va- 
lue ; it grows to about two and a halffcct in dia- 
meter, and from ten to fifteen feet long, spreading 
its branches, to a great extent, and into curves of 
various dimensions, which are valuable for na- 
tive uses, particularly in building country ves- 
sels. It produces a fruit from which oil is ex- 
tracted, and is used for lamps, &e. The Arabs 
prefer this oil to any other to mix with chunam, 
for the purpose of covering the bottoms of their 
vessels to preserve them from worms ; it is also 
used for the purpose of curing rheumatic pains, 
by being applied warm with friction. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, and 2'imhers 
of Ceylon ; Major Drurfs Useful Plants ; J/r, 
Mendis, Drs. Roxburgh, Wight, Voigt, Gibson, 
and Cleghom ; Tredgokl ; Colonel Frith ; Mr, 
Rohde^s MSS. See Poreal paini. 

POONx\, a river of Shahabad in Kotah. 

POONA, a large town and military canton- 
ment in the Bombay presidency, above the 
ghauts and about seventy miles East from Bom- 
bay. The provinces of Aurungabad and Beeja- 
pore, are arranged into two portions termed the 
Poona and the Southern districts, the latter 
with its head quarters at Belgaum ; but to each \ 
of these two divisions there is likewise allotted | 
the command of the immediately adjoining 
portions of the level land in the Concan, The 
Poona division is similar to that of Belgaum in 
the distribution of its force ; of the soldiers in 
the command nearly the whole of them are in 
the province of Aurungabad from 1,700 to 
2,300 feet above the level of the sea. Poona 
is about 1,750 feet above the sea, the annual 
^1 of rain is 20 inches, the mean temperature 
is from 55° to 96°, and the rock is greenstone, 
and greehfltone amygdaloid. One of the finest 
‘views ,of the city of Poona and the suiTounding 
•country is to be obtained from the fort of Par- 
buttab, once a Mahratta stronghold, now a 
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Hindoo temple. The a;ppttai^ 
shady avenue of tamarind, mango, 
nut trees, to a small lake with an 
ed with fruit-trees to the very margin. 
calm and glassy water, in -which are 
the broad leaves of the plantain and- pal^: 
festooned with a woodbine-like crc*epcr.‘ 
place, until the year 1817, was the eitj^ - 
in which the Poshwas of the Mahrattas resided; 

A battle was fought tlierc holweoii tho British ' 
and the Posh wa on the Kitli November 181T, 
and the city was taken on the 19tlj Novenib#i‘» ■ 
S<Hi Hindoo, India, Kali, Kimhi,, Mahratta, 
Naineshwar, Purnndhur, Pesliwa, lleddi, Satti. 
Tri|»a.ti. 

P( )< )N AC, '['a »r., a name for the cake left allcr 
ox]>rossiug the oil from the cocoanut pulp, 

It is used as a manure, and for feeding stock. 
— Simmomrs Diet, 

POONAG, in Bombay, the female plant of 
Calysaccion longifolium, Roxb,, W. 

rOONAG also Poonaga, Bkngi., Sansc. 
Alpinia nutans. 

POONATILITE, a mineral occurring crys- 
tallised in long slender crystals. Primary form 
a right rhombic prism. Fracture uneven, 
colourless. Hardness 5*0 to 5*5. Transparent, 
translucent. Lustre vitreous. Found in Poonah 
in the East Indies. The following is an analy- 
sis by Gmeliii in 1 00 parts. 

Silica 45*120 Soda, with trace 

Alumina . . . .30*446 of potash 00‘6S7 

Lime 10*1 07 Water 13*386 

— Etig Cyc, 

PDONATA, SiNGii. Sec Palmyra wood -; 
Porcupine wood. 

POOXAY-K ALLI, Tam. Muenna priirita. . 

POON AY-OIL, or Poon-sced-oil, a bitter 
lamp oil, obtained from tlic seeds ofCalophylluin 
inophyllum, which yield about 60 per cent, of 
their weight of oil. It is also called Pinnay- 
cottay-oil. — Simmond's Duit, 

POONCAN0AY-MARAM, Tam. ? 

POONEER, Tam. A very light white 
coloured earthy matter containing a great 
proportion of carbonate of soda, and from i 
which, as well as from the Over Munnoo, soda r 
is prepared. P(X)neer is employed in making: 
ghiss, in dyeing blue and scarlet and also by ^ 
the chucklers in dyeing leather red. — Aini. l 
Mat. Med., p. 192. 

POONGA or K URUNJ OIL. , c 

Kui'unj ka lol,^ Hini>. I Kanoogoo noons', Tifci • 
Poong-a yennai, Tam. | * 

This oil, which in some parts of tlie county ./ 
is used to a large extent in adidtcrating lamg/ 
oil, is expressed from the seeds of t)albergijS(iV 
arborca or Pongamia glabra, common in inojllf 
parts of the Madras Presidency. In Norl&v^' 
Arcot, Bollaiy, and the Nuggur Divisibii 
Mysore, the oil is procurable at Rs. 2-8-0 fit- 
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It is chiefly used as a lamp oil by 
i ■ the poorer classes.—ifcf . E.J.R. 

POONGGEE, Hind., a musical instrument. 
Of this there are two varieties, one made of 
leather and sometimes accompanies the kunch- 
nee-ka-taefa ; the other of pumpkin, usually 
pilled upon by jugglers and snake-dancers, &c. 

; fOONGUM-MARAM, Tam. Pongamia gla- 

bra. 

POONGYEE, Bukm., a huddhist monk of 
Burmah, 

; POONKEE, 7'p^l. Gyrocarpusjacqnini, grows 
in the Godavery forests, has a wo<jd soft and 
light, much used for making cowrie boxes and 
toys, takes paint and varnish well. Telia poon- 
kee, the Givotea rottlerifonnis, is used also lor 
the same purposes. — Captain Beddome. 

POONNACOO KEERA, Tam. Melochia 
corchoritblia. — Linn. 

POON-NAG, cflso Poon-naga, Bj:no., Hind. 
Rottlera tinctoria, 

POONNAG-GJIAMPA, Bkng. Alpinia nu- 
tans. 

POONNAY, Tam. In I'inncvelly, a wood 
of a deep st raw colour, used for building pur- 
poses . — Colo n el Frith . 

POON-OOZ, see Kush or (hish. 

POON-8EED OIL, Oil of Cnlophyllum ino- 
phyllum . — Lin n . 

' POONTUREKA, Beno., Hind. Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

*POONAM, T'am. The full moon, amongst 
hindoos a holiday. The poonum, or last day of j 
the month Cartica, is the Maeara sancranti, 
or autumnal equinox, when the sun enters the ! 
zodiacal sign Maeara, or Pisces. On tliis day 
the rana of Mewar and chiols proceed in state 
to the Chougan, and play at hall on horseback, 
i The entire last half of the month Cartica, from 
Amavus (the ides) to the Poonum, is sacred U> 
Vishnu ; avIio is declarcil by the Puranas to 
represent the sun, .and whose worship, that of 
water, and the floating-lights placed thereon, 
— all objects cmhlematic of fecundity, — indi- 
cate th^ adoration of the powers of nature : 
clearly proving all mythology to be uiiiversaUy 
founded on an astronomical basis. 

POONURNUBA, Beng. Boerluiavia diffusa. 

POONYANI, a river of the Malabar coast. 
The western or Malabar gliauts extend nearly 
north and south from Candeish to Capo Coino- 
'rin or from 21® to 8°, and form a nearly un- 
broken chain, except at the chasm nearly 
sixteen miles in breadth, which opens into the = 
valley of Coimbatore, and through which the 
river Poonyani escapes into the sea. — Ro^le^ 

; : Himl Bot.^ p. G. 

■ ) TpOON-YET, Burm. Calophyllum species. 

/ Poor, Hind., (lit. full), a ceremony so called. 

POORALLEE, a river of Beloochistan about 
100 miles long. It rises in Jhalawan province 
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abdttt lat 2^ ^,;loDg. €6* SlV c^mtherly 
through Lus province into the Indian Ocean 
in lat. 25* 23', long. 66* 20' ; near Sonmeanee’ 
From the bund N. of Lyaree, the river has no 
bed. As it fills^ during the rains, the bund la 
swept away, and the water inundates the plain 

which is here £d)out five ^liles broad. ’ 

POORANA-OIL, see Oils. 

POOR AN A or the Pgoramis, are sacred books 
of the hindoos. i Most of the Pooranas contain 
portions of historical as well as geographical 
knowledge. Every Purana treats of five sub- 
jects : the creation of the universe ; its pro- 
gress, and the renovation of the world ; the 
genealogy of gods and heroes, chronology, 
according to a fabulous system ; and heroic 
history, containing the achievements of demi- 
gods and heroes. Since each purana contains a 
cosmogony, both mythological and heroic his- 
tory, the works which bear that title may not 
unaptly be compared to ithe Grecian theogonies. 
The Genesis of India, commences with an 
event described in the history of almost all na- 
tions, the tleliige, which, though treated with 
the fancy" peculiar to the orientals, is not the 
less entitled to attention. I'he essence of the 
extract (rom the Agni Poorari is this. “ When 
ocean quitted his bounds and caused universal 
destruction hy Briinlia’s command, Vaivaswata 
Menu (Noah), who dwelt near the Himalaya 
rnountniins, was giving water to the gods in tht3 
Kritmala river, when a small fish fell into his 
hand. A voice commanded him to preserve 
it. The fish expanded to an enormous size. 
Menu, with his sons and their wives, and the 
sages, with the seed of every living thing, en- 
tere<l into a vessel wdiich was fastened to a 
horn on tlio hcjid of the fish, and thus they 
were preserved.^’ In this fable the grand 
northern chain is* given as that to which the 
abode of the great patriarch of mankind approxi- 
mated. In the Bhavishya it is stated, that 
“ Vaivaswata (sun-born) Menu ruled at the 
mountain Soonicru. Of his seed was Cacoosta 
rajah, who obtained sovereignity at Ayodia 
and liis descendants filled the land and spread 
over the earth. Siimcru is the term by which 
the hindoos designate the north pole of the 
eartli. But they have also a mountain with 
this same appellation of pre-eminence of 
Mcru, ‘ tlie hill,’ with the prefix Soo, 
‘ good, sacred,’ the sacred hill. To the south 
of Soomeru are the mountains Himawun, 
Hemcoola, and Nissida ; to the north are the 
countries Nil, Suwet, and Single. Between 
Hcmachil and the ocean the land is Bhawt- 
khand, called Coocarma Bhoomi, (land of vice, 
opposed to Aryaverta, or land of rirtue), m 
which the seven grand ranges are Mahendra- 
chil, Mulliaohii, Suj^chil, Sactimun, Eikya- 
chil, Vindyachil, and Paryatra. The sacred 
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is claimed by the brahmikis 
as the abode of Mahadeva, Adisa’ar, or Baghes ; 
by the Jains, as the abode of Adinat’h, the first 
Jiniswara, or Jain lord. Here they say he 
taught mankind the arts of agriculture and 
civilized life. The Greeks claimed it as the 
abode of Bacchus ; -and hence the Grecian 
fable of this god being taken from the thigh of 
Jupiter, confounding ineros (thigh) with the 
meru (hill) of this Indian deity. In this vici- 
nity the followers of Alexander had their 
Saturnalia, drank to excess of the wine from 
its indigenous vines, and bound their brows 
with ivy (vela), sacred to the Baghes of the 
east. and west, whose votaries alike indulge in 
strong drink. These traditions appear to point 
to one spot, and to one individual, in the 
early history of mankind, when the hindoo 
and the Greek approach a common focus ; 
for there is little doubt that Adinatli, Adis- 
wara, Osiris, Baghes, Bacchus, Menu, Mines, 
designate the patriarch of mankind, Noah. 
The hindoos can at this time give only a very 
general idea of the site of Meru ; but they ap- 
pear to localise it in a space of whicli Bamian, 
Cabul, and Ghizni, would be the exterior punts. 
The former of the cities is known to possess 
remains of the religion of Budlia, in its caves 
and colassal statues. The Paroj-iarnisan Alex- 
andria is near Bamian ; but the Meru and 
Nyssa of Alexander arc placed more to the 
eastward by the Greek writers, and according 
to the cautious Arrian between the Copbas 
and Indus. Authority localizes it between 
Peshawur and Jellalabad. — Essay on the Sans^ 
crit and Pvacrit Lamjuayes^ Inf II. T. Cole- 
hrooJee^ Esq. ; As. Res.^ Vol. vii, p. 202 ; 2hcls 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, j>ji. 20-22. »Sec Puraiui. 

POORANA, Saxs. Old. 

POORANA, Sans., from prcc to fill. 

POORASUM, Tam. Btitca frondosa. 

POORER, Sans. A house, a palace. 

POOREEAN, also Pooreean hay choontee, 
Hind. A ceremony. 

POORI, a town in Orissa. • 

POORNA BABA, also called Poonurbuda, a 
river near Singaon in Dinagepoor. 

POORNA, a river of the W. Ghauts, lat, 20^ 
59,' long. 73® 44' W., disembogues into the 
Indian Ocean, length 60 miles. 

POORNABinSHIKTA, Sans., from poorna, 
full, and abhisbikta anointed. 

POORNAH, a tributary to the Taptee river. 
It rises in lat. 21® 35', long. 77'" 41' rnnsS., 65 
miles, W., 25 miles into the Taptcc, length 160 
miles. 

POOROHITA, Sans;, from pooras to go be- 
Ibre, and hita, good. • Every brahman may 
perform the ceremonies of hh. religion. The 
I^est, called a poorohita, is, however, called in 
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to assist in the shraddha, the ten 
called sungskaru, and in those at the 
of a tevnpie.— fVard^s Views of ike 
Vol. liyp. 15. ^ 

POOROO, Uria. Conocarpus latifolia, : 

POOROOHOOTA, Sans., from pooroo, iUt*' 
ness, and boo, to call. J 

POOROOSIIA, Sans, A male, fr6m pree^" 
to fill or nourish. 

POORSH, the standard measure of tfie. 
Rajpootanah desert, is from six to seven feet, or 
the average height of a man, to the tip of hia 
finger, the hand being raised vertically over 
the head. It is derived from poorosha, ‘man,’-* 

-/' • ''.s Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. Ii07. 

J’OORIJ or l\x)ra, Sans., also Pur, Hind. 

l^UK, Ptx>r, Pore, Sans. Ur or Oor or Ore, 
Tam. a town. 

POORUNDURA or Poorandara, Sans., from 
poora, a house, and dree, to cut. 

POOlUTSllCllARANA or Poonishcharana, 
Sans., from pooni, before, and charana, practice. 

POORUN, a conunoiiy. 

POORAWAT, see Baba. 

POORVAVA'r, Sans,, from poorva, a cause, 
and vat. 

POOSAKA, Jav. An heirloom. 

POOSllKENl, or Pusini, Tkl. Cucurbita 
maxima . » 

POOSIIKARA SMANTEK, Sans., from 
pooslikara, tlic evil fortune attending a person 
who shall die when an unlucky day, an un- , 
lucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, 
and shantec, to pacify or pnxluce peace. 

POOSriPAVULEE, Sans., from pooshpa, a * 
flower, and avuJee, a row. 

POOSHBU-Dir ANWA, Sans., from poosh- 
pa, a flow^er, and ilhanwa, a bow. 

POOSHPAKA, Sans., from pooshp, to ex- 
pand. 

POOSHTEE also Pooshana, Sans., from 
poosh, to cherish. 

POOSTPA, also Asvuduni, Sans. Thespesia 
populnca, Lam, Tlie fruit. 

POOTA, Tam. Large lishmaws. 

POO-TA-LA, or great temple, near Zhc-hol,* 
in Tartary, with the town of Zlic-hol in the 
distance taken from a hill on the emperor’s r 
park. The smaller buildings which surround 
this large fabric are the habitations of tha 
priests, or lamas, about eight hundred of which' U 
are ajitached to this temple. — Baron 'Macartf^ , 
nefs. Embassy, Vol.Uj). 27. 

POO-TOO is an island about forty miles from* ' 
Chusan, inhabited solely by celibate priests, . 
no w'oman resides on the island, which is coveiS^ = 
ed with temples of all descriptions, many 
them very handsome, but one in particulars : 
which was built by the emperor of China. The " 
island is not large, and is laid out like a vedt 
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square and walks, bridges, &c.-^ i 

f^iiarryafs Indian ArehipelagOy p. 151. 

I- iPOOTOOE, see Navakire. 

POOTROONGIE, ? a new oil. 

POOTSAKAI, Tbl. Colocynth. 

POOTTA-TANNIM-MARAM, Tam. Carcya 
afrborea. 

POOTCNA-BADHA, Sans. Badha means 
W kill. 

-POOUNAM, Malbal, Bassia latifolia, TPtWfZ 

POOV ANDIE, Tam. Sapindus eniar ginatus 

POpVATIlOO, a substance used in dyeing. 

PObVOO MARAM, Tam. Sclileicbcra tri- 
jnga. 

POOVARASA, Tam. Thespesia populnca, 

; Lam. 

POOVERSOO, Tam. Thespesia populnea? 

; . lii Tinnevelly, wood of a red colour ; specific 
gravity 0*860. Used for making bandies.* — 
Cbiond? Frith. 

POPAL, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

POP AT BUTI, Hind. Heliotropiuin euro- 
pieum. 

POPE, the title of the religious sovereign of 
the Romish sect of Christians. The whole num- 
ber of Popes from St. Peter to Pius IX, is 257. 
Of these, 82 arc venerated as saints, 33 having 
been martyred : 104 have been Romans, and 
"" 103 natives of other parts of Italy ; 15 French- 
men 9 Greeks ; 7 Germans ; 5 Asiatics ; 3 
Africans; 3 Spaniards; 2 Dalmatians ; 1 IIc- 
^ brew; 1 Thracian; 1 Dutchman; 1 Portuguese; 
1 Candiot; and 1 Englishman. The name 
most commonly borne has been John: the 
83rd and last was a Neapolitan, raised to the 
chair in 1410. Nine Pontiffs have reigned less 
than 1 month, thirty less than 1 year, and 
> eleven more than 20 years. Only live have 
V occupied the Pontifical chair over 23 years. 
These are ; St. Peter, who was Supreme Pastor 
25 yeara, 2 months, 7 days ; Silvester I., 23 
years, 10 months, 27 days; Hadrian I., 23 
years, 10 months, 17 days ; Pius VI., 24 years, 
S months, 14 days ; Pius IX., who celebrated 
his 25th year in the Pontifical chair, J unc 
. 16th, 1871. 

POPLAR. 


Popelier, 1>ut. Pioppa, It. 

^euplier, Fa- Populus, Lat. 

Pappel, Pappelhauni, Ghr. Alamo, Sp. 

Trees, of the populus genus of plants, 
grow in Europe and in the colder parts 
of S. Asia. The Aspen, P. tremula, is found 
in the valley of the Yang-tsze and other parts 
^Cbina. The Euphrates poplar, P; euphratica 
grows in the Panjab, as also does P. sdba, the 
white poplar the Balsam-poplar or P. halsami- 
fera, the Himalayan poplar; P. ciliata, the 
Iffdian poplar, P. nigra. See Populus. 

POPLAR LEAVED FIG TREE, Eng. Ficus 
religlQBa, Lm«., Soxb.^ Bh. 
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POPLAR LEAVED HIWSeHa 
populnea. * * 

POPELIER, DtTT. Poplar. 

POPH AM, Sir Home. A naval officer of the 
British Service, employed in 1802 as ambassador 
to the States of Arabia^ 

POPLAII, DtTK. Physalis angulata. 

POPQJLZlfE, an Afighaa tribe, see Kufelzye. 

POPPO, see Papuans. 

POPPY. 

The plants 

Aboo-nom, A[&ab. Post, Hind. 

Khas-khas iibiaz, Papaver 9omnifenim,T.f t 

Khas-khas-aswad, „ Bunga-pion, Malay. 

Pasto, Bkno. Chasa chas^ Sans! 

Ying-tsze-siih, Chin. Apayanam, „ 

Poppy, Cl ardcin poppy, Eno. Kasa kasa, Tam ., Tkl 

The poppy is cultivated in Egypt, Central 
Africa, Asia Minor, Persia, in British India 
and in China, for its products, viz : the opium 
or concrete juice, its capsules or poppy heads, 
the seed called poppy seed, and for the poppy 
seed oil, but of these opium is by far the most 
important. 

The Capsules. 

Post, Hind. 

In medicine they arc employed for their 
anodyne properties, in fomentations for inflamed 
surfaces, and a syrup is prepared from them to 
allay cough, &c. In upper India an intoxicat- 
ing liipiov is prepared by heating the capsules 
of the poppy with jaggery and water. 

The dried juice. 

Afynn, All., Hind., Matjiy., Opium, Eng. 

Pbrs. Sher-i-khas-khas, J^krs. 
Bein, Burm. I Abint. Tam. 

Afiiu, Dekh. I 

Opium is obtained from the poppy in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Persia, S. E. of Asia and in 
Cliina. It is used medicinally as a narcotic 
and soporific, and morphia and other drugs are 
prepared from it. It is also in British India 
taken internally as a nervine stimulant in the 
form of pills or in a compound called majoon ; 
the Rajput races make a watery solution of it, 
called kussumbha. Colonel Tod observes that 
in his time a Rajput inebriated with spirituous 
substance was a rare sight : but a more destruc- 
tive and recent vice had usurped much of the 
honours of the Manwar-piala or “invitation 
cup,” which had been degraded from the pure 
“ flower,” to an infusion of the poppy, destruc- 
tive of every quality. Of this pernicious habit 
he uses the words which the historian of 
German manners applies to the tribes of the 
Weser and Elbe, in respect to their love of 
strong drink “ indulge it, and you need hot 
employ the terror of your arms; their own 
vices will subdue them.” The Chinese mode 
of using opium is by smoking a preparation of 
it called Chandoo, a soil black treacle like mw. 
In Madras there are about six opium smddog 
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of : BHtbh India is ohiefTy 
manu&otiired in ‘Hindustan, Malwa, Berar, 
and Mysore, and is largely exported to China. 
In the year 1872-3, the revenue of British 
India, derived from opium was 9^ millions 
sterling. 

In a paper by Dr. Srayttan, inspector of opium 
at Bombay, which was lately read before the 
Medical Society of Calcutta, an account is given 
of the varieties of East-Indian opium, and a corn- 


\ imluble in alcohol. The seed is 
L 61s. in tlie English market. It is 
‘by means of a heavy circular stone, plabed^ 
its edge, made to revolve by a long lever). aiid:= 
the appai'atus is worked by draught bull6ckis>^ 
Mr, Bingham. 

Toppy Seed. 

Ktifilikimh. An. Kuknar, PbiW. 

C?aysagvisa, Can. ('bosa, aANS. : 

Ying sub. Chin. Abinatla, SiMon* . 

Kbash-khaab, Hind.,Pkr8. Casa casa, Tam. 


parison drawn between the quantity of morphia 
afforded by Bengal, Malwa, and Turkey opium 
respectively, from a series of experiments made 
by himself and Dr. Maxwell at Bombay and i 
by Dr. Jameson in Calcutta, Dr. S. observes, 
that good Turkey opium is said to contain 
nearly three times the quantity of morphia 
found to be procurable from the product of the 
Bengal provinces. The best j)roduce of the 
Malwa districts, ho adds, differs from Bengal 
opium, both in a])pcarance and quality, quite 
as much as the Turkey opium does, and that 
while the latter yielded 6^ per cent, of morphia, 
the Malwa afforded 0 i)cr cent., the Bengal 
about half as much, but some fine specimens of 
Bareilly opiiiru, no less tlian 8J per cent, of i 
morphia. Still further to the ru)rth-w’'est than | 
Bareilly, h'e nnide some opium at Saharunporc | 
which in colour smell, and general appearance, 
resembled the Turkey, or rather I'ersian opium, 
more closely than any that ho had seen. The 
opium cultivated in the hills, as also that in 
the plains of the Seikh country, is also, when 
unadulterated of a superior quality. Indeed if 
it were an object to make the best opium for 
the European market, there is no doubt that 
Malwa and the north-western provinces of 
India would be best suited fnr the experiments as 
the climate during the season of cultivation 
most nearly resembles that of the provinces 
where the best Persian (commonly called) 
opium is made. 

Poppy Oil. 

Khush-khash-ka tel, Htxu | Cas-cas yennai, Tam. 
Minak bungaraadat, Mat.. \ Ga.sa-ga.sa nuna, Tki.. 

In Malwa and the opium districts, the dry- 
ing oil obtained from the seed is more exten- 
sively used than any other, both in lamps and as 
food. At Bhopaul the oil is procurable at the 
rate of Rs. 4-8 per maund of 251bs. or £40-6 
per ton. By simple exposure to the rays of 
the son in shallow vessels, this oil is rendered 
perfectly colourless. It is much prized by 
European artists. There are two varieties of 
seed white and black, (or rather blue gray 
color) hut they yield an oil precisely similar, 
^^e seeds would yield by expression about 50 
per cent, of a bland and very valuable oil,' of a 
pale golden colour, fluid to within 10^ of the 
fhs^ag point of water. It dries easily, is 
iaodoroiui, of agreeable flavour, and partially 


Papavero, It. Gassa-gassa, Thi.. 

Kes, .Iap. , 

The seed lias no narcotic qualities, but bks 
a sw'eet taste, and is used, jiarched, by the 
lower class of natives as a food, it is also muck 
used by the sweetmeat-makers as an addition 
in their wares. Tliis and the seed of the Teel 
(Se.samum oriehtalc) are the only* oil seeds, 
with the ex(!eption of the cocoanut, which are 
used lor that purpose. It produces, under the 
native method, a clear, limpid oil, which burns* 
very quickly. About 30 per cent, of oil is 
generally extracted, and the cake is then sold 
as a iix>d to the poorer classes. The oil. 
sells at about 5 seers per rupee at Shaba* 
bad. 1'he production of this seed is only 
limited by the production of the poppy. In 
Oudh each ryot sows from 2 to 4 beegahs in the 
month of October. The oil is extracted by the 
common native press. The cost of the seed is 

1 0 seers lor the rupee, and the oil sells for B , 
seers for the rupee ; two-fifths of the weight of 
the seed employed is abotit the proportion of 

011 yielded by the native process. The poppy 
seed is eaten by the natives made into swee^ 
meats, provided the opium is extracted from^ 
the seed vessel, otherwise it is bitter and nar- 
cotic, and under these circumstances the oil 
extracted is also bitter. The oil is used for 
cooking ancj burning.” It is a bland drying 
oil, extensively used in the Madras presidency, 
and some other Y>arts of India, than any other, 
both in lamps and for food. 

Poppy see(ls are employed in medicine for 
the preparation of a sedative decoction and 
syrup. In India they are used by the natives 
in sweetmeats, and by some classes of the hiur 
doos at some of their festivals. Poppy seed^ 
are exported from Bombay to England and 
France. — Itoyle, III. Him, Bot.^ p, 67 ; J, 
R . ; PowelVs Uandrhook^ Vol.\, p. 421 / Sim^ 
momVs Diet. 

POPULUS ALBA, Unn. 

Rikkan, Ciienab, Kanoka. Chita bagnoo, 

Prasti, sannan, Kras, jangli frast, Kanoba., 

Chanuni, Mai, Sutiju., Kanawab. • 

White poplar Kno. Spelda, sperda, TB.Iif]>tr«. 

Safeda, baid, Hind. . 

The white poplar is found in the Sntl^ 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam. 
grows to a cozisiderablc size in parts 
basins of the Jhelam and Chenab, and is ocea*^ 
sional on the Sutlej, ranging from 4,000 to 
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i^;600 ^ feet» reiushing 6,000 in Tibeti Trees of 
f 6 and Wen 8 feet in girth and 60 or occasion- 
ally 70 in height are seen, but they are 
mostly considerably smaller than these sizes. 
Of thousands of specimens, Dr. Stewart had 
nerer seen one in fruit. Wild trees are 
often seen uprooted by tlie wind. The tree is 
also common, planted in parts at least of AfT- 
gbanistan to 9,200 in Tibet, {Thomson)^ is not 
uncommon, planted at Peshawar, and grows at 
Lahore, is cultivated in Trans-Indus and in 
Cabul. The tree grows to a large size in Pangi, 
and is used for roohng in Ladakh and Lahaul. 
It is propagated by cuttings. The timber is 
white and soft, but not strong or durable, and 
is not valued. In AtiTghanistan it (with per- 
haps that of P. fastigiata,) is used for manufac- 
turing the round boxes in which grapes are 
exported to India. — ThomsorCa Travels^ 
p, 207 ; CUgJiorrCs Report ; Kulloo and Kan^ 
gra^ p, 64 ; PotvelUs Punjab Products^ Vol. i, 
y>. 385 ; J, L, Stewart's Punjab Plants^ p. 
208. 

POPULUS BALSAMIFERA, Linn. 

Yarpa, Chrnau. | Berf«a, makal, Tna^^tial, Lad. 

Balaam poplar, Eno. | Maal, chaTi^ma, Panoi. 

On the Chonab, river both Populus balsa- 
mifera, ‘ yarpa,’ and P. nigra, arc planted 
near villages, but in much smaller numbers 
than the willow. Dr. Stewart says P. balsa- 
mifera is common, planted in l^ahoul at 9 to 
10,000 feet, andinLadakup to 14,000 feet, 
in Spiti to 12,500 feet, and probably on the 
Sutlej. Aitchison mentions that in Lahoul it 
is never cut, as it is supposed to be the abode 
of the dewa (deity,) and festivals are held under 
some of the finer specimens, which reach 50 
feet in height. In Ladak they reach 60 or 70 
fe6t, and Dr. Stewart has there noted a plank 
of the wood 2| feet broad, and seen one tree 
of 9 feet girth. — Dr. J. L. Steivai't's Punjab^ 
Plants^ p. 204 ; Dr. Cleghorn's Punjab Report. 

POPULUS CILIATA, IVall. 

Chalonwa, Beas, Sutlej. Shawa, Jiiefxum 

Rikkaii;Ban-frastoo, CHEN ;Bagnoo ; Phalja, „ 
Fla8Bo6 ;Clianoon; pabe „ISulali; Dudfras, Kanoea. 
Himalayan poplar, Eno. jPalach ; falah, Punjab. 
Poplar, Phalja, ,, 

Pa^ri peepul, Hind. iChalon, tallon ; falsh, Rati. 
Safeda, Hind. iKramali, Sutlej. 

This grows in the Sutlej valley between 
BainpBr and Sungnan at an elevation of 6,000 
feet. It is common wild in the Punjab Hima- 
laya up to the Indus at from 4,000 to 10,000 
feet. Occasionally reaching 10 feet in prth, 
and fVora its leaves resembling those of the 
pipal, Ficus religion, is frequently called by 
that name by men from the plains. The wood 
is soft and not valued, but is used for water 
troughs, and in Hazara occasionally for ^n- 
Btocks. In some places the leaves are given 
as fodder. There is a plentiful fioss round the 
the coma of which has at times been 


recommended for paper-maldng, 

CUghartCs Punjab p^ (54 - 

Stewart's Punjab Plants^ p. 204» 

POPULUS EUPHRATICA, Oliv. 

Hodung, Hotung, Ladax. I Bahan JPush..Sotl.Tii.-Ind 
Bhan ; Labhan, Pushtu. | Safeda; Sperawan, „ ' 

The tree, originally discovered on the banks 
of the Euphrates, has been found by Griffith 
and more recently by Dr. Stocks and others, to 
be abundant on the banks of the Indus, in 
Smd and Multan, also at intervals along the 
valley of the Indus, withiri the mountains, but 
it appears to be far from common there and 
to confine itself to hot sandy places. In several 
parts of Nubra it is common enough, but only, 
so far as Dr. Thomson observed, on the south 
side of the Shayuk. It is thus remarkable for 
its extended dLstribution. This is also remarkable 
for the very changeable shape of its leaves, 
which vary from broadly deltoid and coai'sely 
toothed, to narrow-linear and quite entire.. 
The leaves of the full-grown tree are generally 
broad and much toothed, while young plants 
have very narrow leaves ; the shoots of 
pollarcd plants, which are common, the tree 
being much used for fuel, are also narrow. The 
wood, being white, (and so not flesh-coloured), is 
preferred for constructive purposes by bindoos, 
and for the same reason the twigs are used by 
them as tooth-sticks. The wood is rarely used 
for boats in Sind, but is said to be largely so em- 
ployed on the Euphrates, &c. It is also employ- 
ed for fuel in the south (in part even for steamers, 
although Irom its lightness it is not very suitable), 
and in parts of Tibet where it grows, up to 
10,500 feet, it furnishes much firewood. In 
Sind the bark is given as a vermifuge, and the 
liber is employed .as agun-rnatch. The timber 
is good, not very hard, white or yellow, suita- 
ble for turning. The tree grows on the banks 
of the Indus and Chenab. The twigs are ex- 
ported and sold at Lahore and elsewhere for 
tooth brushes. The Euphrates poplar, is com- 
mon in clumps, on the Sutlej bank, but does 
not grow large and is generally crooked. It 
flowers in February, and throws up root-shoots 
with great rapidity. The wood is objected 
to for steam fuel, owing to the great emission 
of sparks which endanger the awning of the 
boat. — Di\ Thompson's Travels in Western 
Hirnalayaand Thihet^p. 189; Dr.J.L. Stewart^ 
M, D. ; Dr. Cleghom^ in Punjab Report Koolho 
and Kangra ; Powell. 

POPULUS NIGRA, Linn. 

. var. P. pyramidalis. 

Frast, prast, farsh, Chenab. I Chang-ma ; Yarpa ; Yii- 
Mokhal, Paskhu, „ 1 latt, LaDax. 

Italian Poplar,' Eng. | Kabool ; Kaool, i» 

Safeda, Hind. | Kramali Biuns, Sutlej. 

This Jtree is commonly planted in Kashmir, 
on the Chenab, at from 3,000 to 11,500 feet, 
and on the Sutlej and in Ladak to IS, 300 feet. 
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itis coii^oii i|k Aff^ luxuriant^ 

It in Kashmir where trei^ with 6 to 12* 4eet of 
girth and from 90 to 100 feet high are to be 
Been : a spirit is distilled from the bark, — Dr. 
Xhomp80n*8 Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Thibei^ p. 207 ; Dr, J, L, Stewart^ s Punjab 
Plants^ pp> 205-6. 

POPULZYE, an afighaii tribe. See Affghan, 
Durani. 

POR, see Greeks of Asia. 

POBACCHI, in his Isolario, published at 
Padua in 1570 gives an account of the inhabi- 
tants of Batech, which Sir J. E. Tennant sur- 
mises to be Batticaloa. lie describes them at 
being constantly at war with their neighbours, 
eating the flesh of their prisoners, and selling 
their scalps at high prices. — Tennent^s Ceylon^ 

p. 2. 

PORAL, llixo. Heracleum, sp. 

PORCELAIN. 

Tse-ki, Chin. | Choni-kani. Gu/.., Hind. 

A very fine species of earthenware, white, ^ 
BCmi-transparent, and sometimes beantiiully co- \ 
loured and gilt. Chinese porcelain, which is of 
an exceedingly fine texture, has long been re- 
nowned ; but British porcelain, altliough un- 
able to boast of such fine specimens of costly 
workmanship, has risen to b('. a matter of great 
importance. Dresden has long been lamous 
for the beauty of its porcelain productions ; but 
the finest and most magnificent specimens of j 
European China, have been produced at Sevres j 
in France. Sir Jolin Davis has condensed all 
the irn[x>rtant information concerning the 
materials and manufacture of porcelain, — a 
name given hy the rortugiiese to the semi- 
transparent cups they saw on their arrival, from 
their resemblance to the lustrous nacre of sea- 
shells, or porcellana, for they supposed it to be a 
composition of egg-shells, fish-glue, and scales — 
a good instance of the off-hand descriptions 
travellers formerly indulged in, just as Chinese 
writers now describe things new to tlieni ; as, 
for instance, when they call caoutchouc 
elephant’s skin. 

The Kaolin or Kaii-ling. i. e,, high ridge, 
the name of a hill near Jauchaufu, is obtained 
from the disintegrated granite in tliat region, 
and is nearly pure felspar, or such as con- 
tains no metallic substance ; by slow' decom- 
position the alkali and part of the silex in 
removed, and water imbibed. An analysis of 
the clay used in Europe, which probably does 
not differ materially from that employed in 
China, shows the constituents to be silica 4B, 
alumine 36, water 19, and a trace of magnesia 
and carbonate of lime. 

The petuntse, or pebtuntsz, is nearly pure 
<iuartz, and the best is of the tlhincsc, brought 
from Hwuichau in Nganhwui, but is pro- 
curable elsewhere ; it is reduced to an im- 
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pal{^ble powder by toilsome procie$ses»^^l^^ 
formed into cakes to sell to the manufapturm. 

Steatite or soap-stone called hawh shih, is 
employed, and some forms of carbonate 
sulphate of lime, which are mixed in to prd^; = 
duce an inferior article, though still among tha v 
best now manufactured ; the soap-stone ware ia v 
more brittle than the other, but fine, whited 
and very light. The proportions of the ingr<^ 
dients A’^ary according to the desired fineness ot‘ 
the Avare. 

After the paste or biscuit is thoroughly 
mixed and formed into the required shape, 
the dishes arc painted by Avorkmen, each 
of whom takes a single colour and a single part 
of the picture. The Avhole surlace of the dish 
is sometimes covered Avith gay figures, but the 
most common decorations consist of heroes, 
stutesnieii, &c., in difierent attitudes aud cos- 
tumes, and sentences beautifully written refer- 
ring to them and their times. Most of the in- 
scriptions aud figures seen upon mantel-piece 
ornaments, tea-ciqis, and jars, are of this nature, 
explaining sonic event in the life, or a panegy- 
ric upon the personage there represented ; this 
affords an oppovlunity for persons to show their 
scholarsliip in explaining tlie quotation. The 
colours used on the fine porcelain liave long 
been admired, and l)o8Guignos,Avho made many 
cnde«avours to procure samples of them and 
jiscertain the mode of mixing them, has given 
the coTupositioii of some of tlio principal coJoiii*s^ 
but at present there is probably little to learn 
from them in this branch. After the workmen 
have linishcil the painting, the pieces are 
covered Avith a licjiiid mixture of alkali, obtained 
from burning ferns Avith the qunrtzose petuntse, 
after Avhich tlioy are baked. The best articles 
arc surrounded Avith a ease lined Avith sand in 
order to protect them from tlic flame, and as 
the furnaces are only about six or eiglit feet 
s<|uare, the closest attention can be paid to the 
condition of the ware, aud the exact time ascer- 
tained for reducing the heat and opening the 
kiln. Some of the pieces brought from the 
interior are perfectly white, and the patterns: 
are aftei-Avards painted and fixed on them 
according to the fancy of the customer. The. 
finest specimens are from the kilns of King-teh- 
chin in Kiangse. 

Blacfc China-ware^ the Ow-mi-ew, orna* 
men ted with gold, is very much prized in 
China : to make this AA'are they mix three ounces . 
of azure, and seven of the oil of stones ; this is 
laid on the ware, and when perfectly dry, it is; 

[ baked, after Avhich the gold is laid on, and the 
' vessel is re-baked. 

Cracked porcelain^ the To-wi-kie, Chinas 
ware is highly prized under the cognamexi- 
of cracked porcelain. It is prepared simply 
by varnishing the vessels with a Avhitish ash- 
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POBCMiANENf ^ 

Cypr»id«i. ^ 

POElCINS D£i£Ry of Pennant: .* liyelaphus 
porcinus. Sundev, 


pieces; which had been caretully reunited. 

Chinese red colour ^ used in the porcelain 
painting, is made from Taow-fau, or copperas ; 
thidr mode of preparation is by putting a 
pound of copperas into a cinicible, over which 
another crucible is luted, having a» small hole 
iti it, which is lightly covered over: around 
these they pile charcoal, and enclose the 
whole within bricks when they fire the char- 
coal, -^and as soon as the fumes, issuing irom ; 
the aperture' in the crucible, become of a light 
colour, a small quantity of the copperas is taken 
therefrom, laid upon fir-wood, and moistened | 
with water ; if the colour then prove to be a \ 
bright red, they remove the fire, if not, they 
allow the copperas to remain subjected to the i 
heat until it assuirios that colour, and then 
remove the lire. When the crucibles are cool, 
a cake is found in the lower one, but the finest 
colour is entrusted on its sides and on the botJ* 
tom of the upper crucible, which is kept sepa- 
rate from the cake ; the pound of copperas pro- 
duces about four ounces of colour. 

Chinese white colour also usofl in painting 
porcelain, is made from calcined transparent 
flint, to an ounce of the powder of which they 
add an equal quantity of white lead. 

Chinese greeti a beautiful colour is prepared 
with one part of powdered calcined Hint, two 
parts of white lead, and six parts of the scales 
of well hammered copper. 

Chinese violet is produced by adding an ad- 
ditional quantity of the prepared white to the 
green. 

Chinese yellow is made by combining equal 
portions of prepared white and red. All these 
yarioUs colours are used by the China-ware 
painters, having been ])reviously dissolved in 
gum-water, to which they occasionally add 
saltpetre, copperas, or white lead. The colours 
are laid on after the first baking and varnish- 
ing of the China ware, but tlie beauty and 
depth of the colouring is imperceptible until 
after the second taking. — Williams* Middle 
J^ingdom^ VoL ii. pp. 11(5-117. See Pottery. 

■ PORCELAIN CLAY; Porcelain eartlis. 

Kuo-lin, Chin. 

Porcelain clay occurs a few miles to the 
north of Mangalore, associated with latcrite. 

. See Clay, Kaolin. 

PORCELAINS, Fr. Cowries. See Gyprseidae. 

PORCELAIN SHELLS, see (;;yprseidae. 

, PORCELAIN TOWER OF NANKING, is 
V now nothing more than a ruined heap of broken 
bricks and pieces of mouldings, and ornament- 
al tiles of bright colours . — Frerds Antipodes^ 
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PORCUPINE, of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is a name given to several species of the 
genera Hystrix, Athernra, and in America 
of genera of the group Cercolabinae or 
Philtxlendveae more or less* arboreal. In 
British India, the species arc known as the 
Indian porcupine, the Bengal porcupine, the 
crcstlcss porcupine, and the Malay jiorcupinc : 
the crested porciqjinc belongs to Europe and 
the African porcupine is the II. Africa?-aiis- 
tralis, Peters. Of Ceylon porcupines, Dr. Ke- 
Jaartis t|uite c.erlaiu of Ilystrix leuciira, Sykes, 
(H. Kirautirostris). Mr. Blyth compared it 
with Waterhouses description, and it quite 
corresponds ; so that H. zeylonensis makes a 
second species of the genus in Ceylon. He 
terms it II. etava. In Ceylon it is destructive 
to the young cocoanut palms, to which it is a 
pernicious and persevering, but withal so craf- 
ty, a visitor, that it is witli difficulty any trap 
can be so disguised, or any bait made so allur- 
ing, as to lead to its capture. The usual ex- 
pedient in Ceylon is to place some of its favour- 
ite food at the extremity of a trench, so narrow 
as to prevent the porcupine turning, whilst the 
direction of his quills effectually bars his retreat 
backwards. On a newly planted cocoanut tope, 
at Hang-wcllo, within a few miles of Colombo, 
Sir J.E. Tcnnent had heard of as many as twen- 
ty-seven being thus captured in a single night ; 
but such success is rare. I'he more oi'd inary 
expedient is to smoke them out by burning 
straw at the apertures of their burrows. At 
Ootucamund, on the continent of the Dekhan, 
spring guns have been used with great success 
by the Superintendent of the Horticultural 
Gardens, placing them so as to sweep the runs 
of tlie porcupines. A planter on the Ncil- 
gherries recommends that a musket or single 
barrel pistol, be procured and an iron rat-trap ; 
the gun must be placed so that on being dis- 
charged the shot will sweep the gap or entrance. 
In this position it must be firmly fiistened. The 
trap is then to be set, the compressed spring 
let in between the trigger and triggey guard ol 
the piece, and tied to a peg — then a string 
blackened with ink, attached to the plate of the 
trap is stretched loosely along the gun and 
across the gap and fastened — so that nothing 
can pass in without touching it. As the cord 
is loi^se, the animal in entering gets well op- 
posite the gun before it tightens and springs tlie 
trap, the piece having been placed on full cock 
is of course fired by .the rising of the trap spring* 
A pistol is much better than a gun, because the 
latter has to be set horizontally, in which cas® 
it is very liable to miss or only wound the am- 
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qally iQ which case it cannot but hit anything 
pasnng ^r^h the gap under it. Sambur, 
are given to walking along estate roads 
0 iay*also be got to commit suicide in this man- 
ner, only for them, the touch string must be 
tied low so that the feet and not the nose of the 
animal strike it, or the ball will mast likely go 
under the neck and not between its ribs. For 
ordinary Sambur the gun must shoot 3 feet off 
the level of the road. In setting a gun, one 
xnust remember that the last thing done is to 
fidl cock the piece, or an accident would be 
very liable. In setting the hammer should rest 
on the nipple, and not at the half cock as then 
in case of the traps accidentally springing, 
the lock will be damaged. Ah old hat or 
piece of wax cloth should cover the lock to 
keep off the damp. The flesh is esteemed a 
delicacy in Ceylon, and in consistency, colour, 
and flavour it very much resembles young pork. 
Baron de Bode found the dried dung and 
bristles of numerous porcupines in the cells 
beneath the ruins of the palace of Jernshid, in 
Persepolis, hut no living animals : and was 
informed that these animals occiii)y the cold 
cells only during the heats of summer, and mi- 
grate to the south in thousands so soon as the 
cold weather commences, travelling direct over 
hill and dale by the shortest route. 

Atherurafasckulata^ the Malayan porcupine, 
is found on tlic Tipperah hills and thence 
Boutliwards to the Malayan peninsula. It has 
a much larger tail than the true porcupines, 
ending in a tuft of long bristles. The spines of 
the back are less elongated. 

Hifstrix hemjalemis, Blyth. 

II. malabarica, Sclatcr, \ Bengal iK>rcupine, Eng. 

Found in Travancorc, Cochin, S. Malabar, 
Bengal, Assam, and Arakan. Length head 
and body 28 inches, tail 8 inches. In Mala- 
bar, its flesh is more esteemed than tliat of the 
common variety. 

Rystrix leumra^ Sykes, Blyth, Elliot. 
H.hirsutirostris, ‘ H.cristataindica, Gray, 

H. zeylanensis, Blyth. Hard. 

Sajru, Bkno. Sarsel, Hind. 

Can. Salendra, Mahb. 

Indian porupine, Eng. . Dumsi, Nbpal. 

Uoigu, Gond. I Yeddupandi. Tax*. 

Say, S^i, Sayal, Hind. | 

This porcupine is found over all India from 
the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, except in 
Bengal.^ It is 32 inches long and its tail is 
seven inches. They charge backwards on their 
foes and dogs often get seriously injured. The 
fle^ is good eating. 

Hy$bnx hngicauda^ Marsden, Blyth 
' “ Ho^on. ‘ Aoanthion javani^m^^ 

Ciresiim ponmpine, Eto. j . Lisbon. 

Satbung, * Lisvch. | Anchotia dunisi, 

lives in Nepal and . Sikkim and south- 
^VBids into Burmah, Malayana and the Archi- 
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pelago. They are m&chievous* reptiii^ xto^ 
tuberous roots sown in the gardens, 
in confinement, &^r flesh is good. It 
sures 22 to 24 inches from snout to 
and stands about 8 inches high. P^remfgi^- 
are such very destructive creatures, and it is so : 
difficult to kill them, owing to their strictly noc^^ 
turnal habits, that wc are induced to give the 
lowing plan for their extinction in the hope, that 
some unfortunate Neilghcrry tree or vegetablO' 
planter, who suffers from the ravages of porou- 
pinas may benefit by it. The writer says *-I 
practised my plan in a good sized garden,* 
in whicli I grow fruit and vegetables of various 
kinds, and wliich I cannot afford to fence in 
properly. Porcupines used to come night 
after night, and destroy my best things, so 
I began to consider how I could protect my 
produce from these nocturnal pests. 1 found 
that they prefer potatoes to any other vege- 
table, so I planted | a maund in the garden 
and fenced in the patch on 3 sides, with billets 
of firewood, leaving the fourth open. The por- 
cupines very soon discovered their favorite food 
and commenced devouring the seed potatoes. I 
therefore at once replaced what they had eaten 
and shiit in the ojien side ; — they came again 
and the fence being strong they had some 
trouble in making an entrance — once in, how- 
ever, tlicy always entered the patch in the same 
place. As soon as I was sure of this, I set a 
spring gun across the gap,* and next morning 
found porcupine No. 1 dead. I shut up the 
entrance, and for some days the brutes left me 
alone, but soon they returned and again cut 
througli the fence, my gun was placed and at 
once No. 2 fell. In this way with persever- 
ance I killed many ; in fact all that came to my 
garden, for my vegetables were now left un- 
touched. 

“ Porcupines I hear are very troublesome in 
tea plantations. They root up the plants to 
get at their thick sap root, and also the seed if 
there is any. I should advise tea planters, who 
suffer from the depredations of these animals,; to 
sow several small patches of potatoes in different 
parts of their estates, and I believe with a littlo 
trouble they would soon rid their neighbour- 
hood of the pest .” — TennenCn Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon^ pp. 45, 46 ; JerdovCs 
Mammals ; Beng. As. Soo. Journ.^ No. 181, 
Aug. 1847. 

PORCUPINE WOOD. Wood ofCdcoanut 
palm. 

POREAL PAINI, Tak., Maleal. A timber 
of Malabar and Ganara which may be among' 
the best sort of the Dupi or Paini maram and 
next to the peons on the coast of Malabar. It 
might be used for small yards of vessels. At 
times this wood is called Puni paini by some of, 
the .northern natives : it is of a light red colour, 
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J^iad grows to abotit 
fief, and sixty fe^t long,— - 
-jiibar and Canara, — 

POREBtJNDER, is built on a creek of the 
sea, on the south-west coast of Guzerat. It is 
a toge and populous town: and the inhabi- 
tants carry on a brisk trade with Bombay, 
Sinde, and Malabar. — Pottinger'o Travels^ Be-- 
loockiaian and Sindy p. 8. See Kattywar, 
Yolcano. 

PORESH, Beno. Thespesia populnea, Lam. 
/ PORIPHORA, the sponge class of animals, 
as under : 

Class II. — ^Poriphora, the Sponges. 
Sub-Kingdom I. — Protozoa. 

Tethea cranium. 

„ lyncuriiim. 

Geodia zetlandica. 

Pachynmatisma johnstonia. 
Halichondria. 

* With a fibrous texture ; the spicula, iuibedded in 
the fibres. 

tt Branched or stalked. 

H. palmate, 
oculata. 
cervicomis. 
hispida. 
ramosa. 
tt 

H. montagnL 
columbm. 
plumosa. 
fruticosa. 

** With a texture like that of bread, 
t lU^fularly formed. 

H. infundibuliformis. 
ventilabrum. 


X With spicula pomted at each end. 

H. sunulans. 
cinerea. 
albescens, 
panicea. 
areolata. 
aculeate. 

JJ With spicula knobbed at one end, 

H. fucorum. 
incrustans. 
saburrate. 
sBgagropila. 
seriate, 
sanguinoea. 
macularis. 

hystrix. ^ ^ 

v^iih a hard, solid, homogenous texture, 
H. coailite. 
virgultoso. 
hirsute, 
suberea. 
mammillaris. 
ficus, 
camosa. 
seyosa. 
maculans. 

w* Of doubtful placer 
H. aurea. 
conus, 
riffida. 
perleyis. 

Chona. * 
dliate. 
g^oniodes. 
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boweeii. 

' northumbrica. 

alderi. 

corallinoides. 

lobate. 

vastifica. 

Spoimia species. 

PORILA SAPARA, or Pachchari, Tel, Dal- 
bergia paniculate, R. 

PORLU GADI, Tel. Iloemanthus cordifo- 
Ua, R. 

POROCH, Rus. Gunpowder. 

PORPESSO, Phocaena communis. 
PORPHYRY, a crystaline rock containing 
crystals of minerals. 

PORPIIYRIO HYACINTHINUS. See Ral- 
lidae. 

PORPOISES. This class of mammals of 
the family Delphinidm belongs to the follow- 
ing order, viz. 

Order. Cetacea. The whale tribe. 

Cetm, Auctomm. | Mutalata, Given. 

Fam. Delphtntdje. Porpoises. 
Delphinus pernigcr, Ell, Blyth,^ Black Dolphin 
of Bay of Bengal. 

Delphinus plumbeus, Euesumier^ Plumbeous 
dolphin of Malabar coast. 

Delphinus eurynome, Gray, Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus godama, Bengal Bay. 

Delphinus sandama, Owen, Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus lentiginosus. Given, Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus maouliventcr, Owen, Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus fusiformis, Given, Bengal Bay, 
Delphinus pomeegra. Given, Bengal Bay. 

Steno frontatus, Cuvier. Bengal Bay. 

Steno attenatus, Gray, Bengal Bay. 

Neomcris phocoenoides, Duse., Bengal Bay. 
Platanista Gangetica, Jerd. 

Delphinus rostratus, Shaw Hardw, 

Susu, Sishuk, Brno. | Susa, sons, Hind. 

Gangotic porpoiso, Eng. | Sisumar, Sansc. 

Ganges, Jumna, Gogra, Brahmaputra. 

Platanista Indi, Blyth, porpoise of the Biver 
Indus. 

Globiocephalus Indicus, Blyth, Indian Ca’ing 
Whale, Bay of Bengal. 

Catodon macrocephalus, Blyth, Bay of Bengal, 
near- Ceylon. 

Fam. Balbnidab, or Whales. 
Balaenoptera Indica, Blyth, Indian Pin Whale of 
Bay of Bengal, Indfan Ocean. 

Baleena mysticetus, Greenland Whale, Northern 
seas. 

Baleena Japonica, Japan Whale of Japan and 
Northern seas. 

Baleena Australis of the S* seas. 

Baleena Antariica » n . 

Physeter simus, Otoen, Euphysetes suuus, Bay 
of Bengal. 

Phoceena brevirostris, Bengal Bay. 

StUhOrder. Sirenia. Herbivorous Cetacea. 
Halicore dugong, Jerd., Dugong; Duyang tri- 
chedius, Erxt. Bfy.y F, Cuv. 

H. CetaceaTlByer. J H. Indica, Besmareet. 
Talla Maba, SniOH. 

Ceylon, Andamans, Malayana, £iiig»p<»e, Menne 
lagoons of Malabar. „ ^ ^ 

Hfd&xe tebemaculi Rupp^ Red Sea. 

Halicore Australis, Australia. 
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Bzmi. GUnua lotoides also 
Convolvulus pluricaulis. It is the Gandibuti of 
the Beas valley. 

POBSIA of the Baori is the Buck-antilope, 
of Antilope Arabica, Hemprich. 

PORSUNGA — ? Thespesia populnea. 

PORT CANNING, a new town, formed at 
the Mutlah creek. About a million sterling 
was expended up to 1868, and a railway was 
formed. It was not successful. Its object 
was to avoid the perilous navigation of the 
Hooghly. 

PORT ESSINGTON, see Arroc or Arm 
islands, India. 

PORTALAY-KAIANTAGHERIE, Tam. 
Wedelia calendulacea. 

PORTAX PICTUS, Jerdon. The Nilgai. 
Antilope tr^o-camelus, Pallas* 

Damalis rizia, H* Smith. 

Tragelaphus hippelax)hu8, OQilhy. 

Maravi, Can. Nilpi; Nil; Lil, Hind. 

Gurayi ; Guriya, Goxd. Riii, Mahr. 

Roz; Rojh, Hind. Maiiu-potu, Tel. 

The male nilgai, probably the hippelaphus 
of Aristotle, is of an iron gray-colour, in length 

to 7 iect ; the female is smaller and of a 
tawny or light brown-colour. The male at the 
slioulder is 4^ to 4i feet. It is found throughout 
India, but not in Ceylon, nor in the countries 
to the liast of the Hay of Bengal . — JerdorCs 
Mammah^ p. 273. 

PORTIA, Tam.? A small Palghat tree ; 
wood of a brown colour, used for musket- 
stocks, probably the Thespesia populnea. — 
Col. Frith. See Avenues. 

PORTIA TREE, Thespesia populnea, Zuw. 

The oil. 

Paris pippiil ka tel, Htnd. I Ganga raji niina, Tel. 
Purasum yennoi, Tam. | 

This deep red coloured and somewhat thick 
oil is obtained from the seeds : the portia tree 
grows in great abundance in the vicinity of 
Madras, and other parts of the Presidency. 
It is extensively planted as an avenue tree, for 
which its quick growth and the beauty of its 
flowers render it a favourite. The w^ood is 
capable of being worked when fresh cut and is 
used for boat building and cabinet work. The 
juice of the tree is used on the western coast, 
us a remedy for various cutaneous affections, 
and the oil, which is yet unknown to the na- 
tives, might probably be of use in similar 
cases. Its expense precludes its use otherwise 
than medicinally. — M, E. J. R. 

PORPO KOORWAN, Uria.? A free of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme height 20 feet, 
circiunference 1 foot, and height from ground 
to the' intersection of the first branch 5 feet. 
Chiefly remarkable on account of its seeds, call- 
ed here Indrajebbo, which are used medicinally 
and held in great estimation. The juice of the 
leaves is given to young cattle to destroy worms. 
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The bark is also used medicinally^ 
abounds. — Ca^in Ma^anald* 

PORTO NOVOjP: on the Coromandel Qi^t, 
in lat. IV 31' N., is a place of considerable 
trade. 

PORTUGAL, a kingdom in Europe which ^ 
made extended and continuous efforts to obtain 
power in theE. Indies and to christianize its peo** 
pie. Its chief agents were Albuquerque a sol- 
dier and Xavier a priest, but of all their poiaes- 
sions, Goa and Darnaun on the west coast of 
the peninsula and Macao in China alqne remain. 
Their first arrival in India was about the 
year 1 405, under Bartholomew Dias, followed 
by Vasco de Gama, Cabral, Almeyda and 
Albuquerque who was recalled in 1516. Cey- * 
Ion was occupied by the Portuguese in 1596, 
was taken possession of by the Dutch in 1658, 
and by the British in 1707. The Dutch na- 
tion first came to the Eastern Archipelago as 
the servants of the Portuguese. As D’Abreu 
progressed in the Archipelago, he erected white 
pillars of discovery which he called Padroe. 

It was a device of the Dutch to circumvent 
the Roman Catholics of Ceylon by prohibiting 
the use of the Portuguese language, being that 
of the pri<*sfs educated and sent from Goa ; the 
attempt was, however, unsuccessful ; and it is 
somewhat curious that at the present time the 
Portuguese language is in almost universal use in 
all the towns in the maritime provinces ofCeylon, 

I and that Dutch is not only almost extinct, but 
i the descendants of the Dutch have betaken 
' themselves to speak the language of Portugal. 

In 1873, in Madras, the people who are 
descendants of Portuguese, continue to use 
that language amongst themselves, and this is 
also the case in Calcutta and Bombay. The 
people of mixed European Portuguese and 
Indian descent are generally very dark. 
Dabul or Debul, a seaport town on the Mala- 
bar coast, eight miles south of Severndroog, 
was burned about 1508, by the Portuguese . • 
viceroy Almeyda. He came to India, in ‘‘ 

1 505, the successor oi’ Dias, Vasco de Gama ^ 
and Cabral. On his arrival, he concluded a 
defensive treaty with the king of Vijianuggur, 
but the Venetians who up to that time bad .;1 
monopolized the trade with India, jealous of the ■ ' 
growing power of the Portuguese, instigated the 
king of Egypt to oppose their progress. Me ; 
accordingly sent a fleet under Mir Ilukum, who, 
in conjunction with the fleet of Guzerat, bore • ^ f 
down upon Lorenzo, son of Almeyda, and de- \ ? 
feated him in 1508, Lorenzo falling in the ; 
fight. Almeyda, to avenge his son’s death burnt ; 
the port of Dahul, and defeated the enemy in ; 
the harbour of Diu, and then concluded a treaty. ' ■ ; ~ 

In 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera ; • 
entered the Eastern Archipelago. In 1510^ 
Alfonso Albuquerque visited Sumatra, and in 
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y took 

Isiiint out Antonio d’AWe^:j|^ the 

]^lce Xalands*. On his wajiiAtwa]^^ D’Abreu 
touched at Agasai (Gresik) in Java. In 
1511, the Portuguese visited Bantam. Ludo- 
visoo Barthema was the first European who 
described Java from personal observation, but 
^tne of his statements us to the cannibal pro- 
pensities of the inhabitants are questionable. 
In r 1 596, the Dutch, under Houtmann first 
arrived off Bantam, and found the native king 
at war with the Portuguese. They lent him 
1 ^, pn condition of having land allotted at 
daoatra for a factory. The earliest expedition 
sailed from Holland in 1594, under Houtmann, 
who visited Bantam and then Madura, where 
be had to pay 2,000 rixdollars to liberate some 
of his crew. On the 3rd of March 1509, he 
arrived off Ilitu-Lama. War then ensued 
hetweeu the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, 
which' lasted till 1610, when the Dutch rcmaiii- 
ed masters of these seas and monopolized the 
lucrative trade. The British tried to enter on 
that trade but they to<3 were finally driven off. 
In 1610, the Dutch fortified the village of Jacatra 
which they named Batavia. In IGl 9, this wfis 
destroyed, but it was after rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, 
the Dutch governor-general, and this was the 
l^egiUning of the present town of Batavia. In 
1811, when France overran Holland, the flag 
of France was hoisted at Batavia, hut in the 
^mc year the British captured it, only to res- 
tore it, on the 19th August 181 6. Java up to 
the 13th century was partly hindoo, partly 
budd’liist, partly mahomedan, but in tlic J 5th 
'century, mahomedanism took the lead, and in 
1476 a maliomedan prince took the throne at 
the overthrow of the great kingdom of Maja- 
pahit, which had dominion over the whole of 
Java, and the eastern parts of Sumatra. In 
1749, the reigning prince abdicated in favour 
of the Dutch East India Company. Seven 
yeai*s prior to that event, the sovereignty liad 
been divided into a sj)iritual head, the “ Susu- 
nan” or “ object of adoration,” whose descend- 
ants now reside at Surakarta near Solo, and a 
second prince who was styled sultan, and whose 
descendants reside at Jokyokarta, both of them 
highly pensioned. Portuguese is spoken in the 
territory of Goa in a few families, outside of 
it is a corrupted dialect. It is also spoken 
At Macao. The Portuguese have still their 
towns and distilcts on the western coast of 
India, Goa, Damaun and Diu. About 1,500 
j^uare miles and 408,596 of population. — BUc^ 
2^- 22 — 26. See Acheen, India, Kathi 
or Katti, Kattyawar, Kho, Kol and Koli, Ladro- 
nes, Perim,’ Parejos, Kiheiro or Ribeyro, Saugor 
hfiwd, Siam, Singapore, Wijao. 

PORTUGUESE MAN OF WAR, one of the 
Acalephss, is the Holpthuria physalis Xftnn., 

m 


the Pbysalia 

la« and Ph> utrieulus. It haa an inflated vesicle 
or bladder, glowing in delicate crimson tints 
which rises over and floats upon the . waves, 
whilst the long tentacula, of a deep purple 
colour extend beneath as snares for capturing 
its prey. Their bladder is generally supposed 
to collapse in tempestuous weather, but Dr, 
Bennett says it always remains infiat^. The 
tentaculse sting. — Bennett^ pp, 5 6. 

PORTULACACE^, Lindl. The Purslane 
tribe of plants comprising 6 gen., 13 species, 
viz., 3 Trianthcma ; 5 Portulaca ; 2 Talinum ; 

Calandrihia, 1 Portulacaria ; 1 Claytonia. 

PORTULACA, a genus of tlic Portulacaceaj. 
Some species are pretty annuals with succulent 
leaves, and very brilliantly coloured flowers, 
red, purple, yellow, white, &c., they are easily 
grown ironi seeds, and if well watered and kept 
in the shade, will blossom throughout the hot 
seasi^n ; tlie hybrids, between the white, and 
dark colours are remarkably pretty. These 
pretty little succulent annuals open their flowers 
in tlu) sun. Tt is raised from seed, requires a 
sandy soil, requiring little care as regards soil ; 
sboiiid be watered sparingly at all times. — 
Hiddell ; Jaff^rey. 

PORTULACA MERIDIANA, Linn,, syn. 
of Portulaca quadriflda, Ro,vh,, Linn. 

PORTULACA OLERACEA, Linn., Ro.vh. 

Baklat-iil'hakima, 

Buro looiiia, 

Mya-byeet,^ 

Bootla-gonii, 

Ma-t‘h’i-hi(‘n, 

Comtuon J^urslaiie, Knu 
S mall do. 

Kulfa, lunia, 

Liinak, luiiyaii, kui’fu, 

klioorsa ; monclia, 

kundar, „ 

This is common in India, and eaten by the 
hindoos ; a common weed ; but cultivated by 
the market gardeners ; used as spinach and in 
curries ; almost tasteless, acts as a refrigerent 
and alterative in scurvy and liver disease. Seeds 
said to be vermifuge, in Cochin China the seed 
is considered emollient and diuretic. Consi- 
dered by natives cool and dry ; also aperient. 
Useful in disorders of mucous membrane and 
difficulty of breathing fevers. — Ainslw, />. 253; 
O^Sh. ji. 353 ; Jeffrey ; PowelVs Band-book, 
Vbl.p. 336. 

PORTULACA QUADRIFIDA,Z.,JB.,ir.^vJ. 

Portulaca uicridlana, Xmn. 

. lllocebrum verticulatum, Burm, Jtbeede. 
Bucklut-ul-mobarik, Ar. Safipelkire, Tam- 


Ali. 

Kari chira, 

Malkal. 

Bkn»*. 

'rnvuk, khcrofali, 

T^kus. 

Bukm. 

Lotiika, loonia, 

Sans. 

Can. 

Uenda-kola, 

SlNOH. 

Chin. 

Kiiril-kiray, 

Tam. 

Knu. 

Con kir.ty, 


» 

Paro poo- kiray, 

»> 

lllNU. 

I*edda (>ael kura, 

Tkl. 


Boddu-pavili kuni, 
(i unga pavili kura, 


Pusserie kiray, 
Dijk. Passolic kirai, 


Choroly ke baji, 

Cbowli ; Choli, ^ 

Creeping purslane, Eng. Sanpel kura, Tw- 

Mila chira, Malbai.. Batsali kura, * 

Limak: Kak^a, Panj. Ooddu pavili, 

Oopadyki, Sams. , Pedda pavili, 

A smadl troublesome weed with fleshy leaves, 
used as greens, common everywhere. Fresh 
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left^ prt^aGiibed as an ^Eternai 

&ni<^ an infusion ffiven 
in dysitfiav^C’^^Aati^AweMy, p. 353; Jaffr€y \ 
Dr, J* Stewart, l^e Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

PORTUNID-®, a family of Brachynrous 
Crustacea, generally known by the name of 
Paddling crabs; for the most part essentially 
swimmers, and often live at sea. The tbllow- 
ing East Indian genera are arranged under the 
tribe by M. Milnc-Ed wards : — 

Portunus inteyrifrons, (Cancer navigator (?) 
Uerhst. Carapace i)ubescent : length about 2 
inches. It is a native of tlie Indian Ocean. 

Lupea tranqueharica^ (Cancer olivaceiis, 
HerhsU : C. serratus (?) Forsh. Portunus ser- 
ratus, jff. RuppMl ; P. traiupiebaricus, Fahr, 
This is the largest known portunian, it is six 
or eight inches in length, of a grayish-green 
Asiatic seas. 

Lupea pelat/ica^ (Cancer pclagicus, Limu 
Cancer rcticulatus and Cancer cedoiinlli, Herhst. 
Portunus pelagicus, Fabt\) Lengtli from three 
to* four inches. Colour grayisli-grcen witli 
yellow spots, found in the Rod Sea and the 
whole Indian Ocean. 

Lnpea sanf/uhiolenta, Indian Ocean. 

Platyonyckm hipuatulatm^ Latreille. Length 
from two to five inches. It is found in the 
Indian Ocean. — Emj, Cyc. 

PORU8. This was the name given hy the 
Greeks to the race of the Puru or Panrava 
kings to which, in the time of Alexander, two 
princely races belonged. Tliey were the first 
purely Indian race known to Europe. Po- 
rus is a corruption of Puar, once the most 
powerful and conspicuous tribes in India ; classi- 
cally written Pramara, the dynasty which 
ruled at Oojein for ages. The Porus who 
ruled in the direction of Hastinapura offered 
a determined resistance to Alexander witli 

4.000 horee, and 30,000 foot of the Kslictria 
tribe. They were defeated by Alexanders 

11.000 virgins. In the time of Augustus Cmsar, 
a letter in Greek praying for assistance was 
received at Rome from a king of this name, on 
the Indus. See Hindoo, Chandragupta, Kama. 

PORSYA of the Baori, the Buck antelope, 
of Antelope Arabica, Gazella bennettii, Jerdon, 

PORZANA BAILLONIT, (Crex baillonii; 
‘ Baillon’s Crake,’) of Europe, Asia to Japan, all 
Africa : exceedingly common in India. 

PORZANA MARUETTA, (Crex porzana; 
‘ Spotted Crake,’) of Europe, Asia, N. Africa : 
common in India. 

PORZANA PUSILLA, (Crex pusilla; ‘ Little 
Crake,’) of Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, Japan ; 
Nopal, (Hodgson.) 

POSEN, also Feder kiel, Gkr. Quills. 

POSH, Hikd., Pkrs. a cover; Palang-posh, 
8 b^-eover; Sir-posh, a lid. 
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.POSj^ ‘A-flower.^ ; 

Khair-poeb, Villarsia 

Pam-posh, HnifD4^ Nclumbium speciosufeti^v. 
Saz-posh, Hind. Lavatera cacheminaili;f^'' ■ 
POSH A, Hind. A plant of the Coxnpositll^ii^ •; { 
POSH KAR, Hind. Ligularia, sp, 
POSHKHLJR. A holy lake in Mai wa. 
POSHM-WANLOO. A wandering Tilktg ^ 
tribe of sudra mendicants, on the banks of tftia 
Bhimah, wlio move about with a small tempW 
with an idol called Pocli-amma, the small-pbiE 
goddess. 

POSOQUERI A DUMETORUM. Randia 
dunietoriim. 

PtJSSEltl properly Pasara Kire, also Passeli 
Kirc, Tam. Portnhiea t|uadrifula. 

POSOCjUERIA lJLIG()NlSA,72oa:ft. Ran- 
dia nliginosa, DO., W. Sf A,, Ir, 

POST, Hind., Sans. 1'lie poppy, Papaver 
sonmiferum, also in tlie higher provinces of 
India, an intoxicating lirpior, prepared by 
beating the busks or capsules of the poppy 
with jaggery and water. — Amalie^g Mat. Med.^ 
p. 207. 

POST, Hind., Picks. Bark of a tree, rind of 
a fruit ; skin of the animal body. 

POSTAL, or Saiigal,! Hind., ^of Kashmir, 
Tax us baccata, common yew. 

POST-I-ANAR, lIjND. Bark of stem of 
Punica granatum. 

I’OSTANS, Captain 1\, Bombay Army, Po- 
litical Agent in Upper Sind from 1839 to 
1842, Author of an account of Sind, trans- 
lated from Persian historians. — Bl. As. Trans, 
vol. vii, 2‘)7. Account of Jain temple at Bad-* 
rasir, and ruins ol' Bodra Nagri in Cutch. — 
Ibid, 431. Accriunt of Girnar. —Ibid, 865. 
On the rivers Nile and Indus. — Lond. As. 
Trans., vol. vii, 273. Personal observa- 
tions in Sind, 1, vol. 8vo. — Lond. 1843. 
Route through Cutch, &c. — Umd. Geo. Trans. ’ 
1844, vol. xiv, part 2, 193. Memoir on Shi-, 
karporc. — Bl. x\s. Trans. 1841, vol. x, 17^ 
Trade maintained in Cutch, Bliooj, with the 
east coast of Africa. — Bom. Geo. 'Frans., vol. i, 
1(>9. Report on the Munebar Lake, and AitoI 
and Narra Rivers. — Ibid, vol. iii, 122. On' 
the Kampliatir ol* Daw’odliar in Cutch. — Lond. 
As. Trans., vol. v, 203. Account of the Tem* . 
pie of Somnauth. — Dr. Dnist. 

POST BIRUNI PIJSTA, Hind, Pistacia 
vera. 

POSTI or Postil, Kasum. Taxus baccatcii 
The Himalayan yew. 

POST-l-BER, Hind. Bark of Zizyphus ju- 
Juba, 

POST-I-JHANI), bark of the jungle buid>|, 
Prrtst>pLs spicigera. - ' 

POST-I-KIKAK . Bark of Acacia arabica. ; ■ 
P(JST-I-TURANJ, limc-pcel, Citrus auraur 
tium. 
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^ PDSTIN, a tody coat^ a 
y ^jeepakin coAt or vest, mucH Iron in Affghai^ 
■ tan. The very chilly wear pp^tins, (body coats,) 
or long cloato, lin^ with sheepskin or Astra- 
can wool. Handsome furs are very much ad- 
mirto in these regions ; the expense confines 
them to the upper classes. A cloak may cost up 
to*402* or 452. These articles are made in num- 
bei*s throughout Aifghanistan ; the largest 
inay weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds. 
The leaUier is tanned to a state of wonderful 
sottness, and then intricately stitched and em- 
broidered. The best cost from 62. to 82. ; the 
coarse imitations made in Sind seldom fetch 
more than 8s. or lOs. — Biu'ton's Scinde, VoL 
ii, p. 40. 

POST KHAR, Hind. An artificial hand with 
a long handle for scratching the back. 

POTAMOGETON CRISPUS, Linn. 
towal. Lad. I Chusbal. . Ladak. 

Not uncommon in the Punjab plains, and 
apparently abundant at 9,000 to 11,000 feet, 
in Ladak. It is probably one of those plants 
used in refining sugar here as elsewhere. In 
Ladak it is used as fodder. — lh\ J. L. StewarVs 
Ihf^njah Plants^ 241. 

POTAMPHILUS BARBATUS, Knh. Syn. 
of Cynogale bennetti, Gray. 

POTARI, Tel. Kydia fraterna, JR. iii, 189 ; 
Cor. 216— IF. ^ A. 258 W. Ic. 880. 

POTARI, Beno. Abutilon indicum, G. Don. 

POTASCH, Rob. Potash. 

POTASH. 


Pottasche, Gkr. 

Kolilenanures kali, 
Jowkshar, Guz. 

Khar jowkshar, Hind. 
I’otassa, It. 

Carbonas potassoa, Lat. 
Kali proparatum, „ 
Khar, Pbrs. 

Potisch, Kus. 

Manu-upxnj, Tam.,Tki.. 


Shib-kien ; Hwui-kien, Chin. 

Potaske, Dan. 

Jhar ka Namak, Duk. 

Salt of Tartar; Salt of 
worm wood, Enq. 

Potashes ; Poarl ashes, „ 

Impure carbonate of pot- 
ash, „ 

Sub-carbonate of potash, „ 

Pptasaa, Fn. 

. Carbonate de potasse, „ ^ 

Potash is a commercial term commonly ap- 
plied to an impure carbonate of potash, ob- 
tainbd by the incineration of wood, lixiviating 
the ashes in barrels, first with cold, and then 
with hot water, filtering the ley, and eva- 
dryness in an iron pot. This 
tonstitutes the potash of commerce, which is 
in hard irregular masses or fragments, of a 

2 j;ht bluish gray colour, somewhat caustic 
kaline taste, inodorous, and very delique- 
lEicent. Potash is of great importance in arts, 
being used in the soap and gaas manufac- 
tures, the rectification of spirit, bleaching, in 
'Medicine, and for other purposes. It is pror 
curable in most Indian bazaars. Apart from 
the question of exportation however, the ready 
jttnd plentiful sources of both potash and soda in 
is a question of great interest, especially 
in "connection with the manufacture of glass and 
l^p. This is prepared on the great scale by 
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subjecting to the action <^6^ or black 
potash, the black salt of American manufacturers 
Instead of fusing it to make the potashes of com- 
merce, the alkaline mass is transferred to a large 
ovenshaped or reverberatory furnace, where the 
fiame is made to play over it ; and being well 
stirred about, the black impurities are burnt 
out, and the mass becomes a caustic salt of a 
white colour with a tinge of blue, and consti* 
tutes the pearlash of commerce. 

Russian potash yields 772 parts of caustic 
hydrate ; it used to be very impure, but is now 
more carefully prepared. Tlie hindoos of the 
Malabar coast, as well as the Singhalese, who 
do not use Over Mnnuoo (impure carbonate 
of soda), in bleaching and washing linen, em- 
ploy • for these purposes, the ashes of burnt 
vegetables (chiefly cocoariut leaves), which can 
only, in this way, be of service, from the potash 
they contain. No manufacture of potiish upon 
an extensive scale has ever been attempted in 
India. The common source of it is the ashes 
of land plants, and the English market is su]>- 
plied from Russia and America. If attention 
were directed to the manulacture of this salt in 
India, it would form a very valuable article of 
export. A source of pearl ash, and one very 
interesting to us, seeing the enormous quantities 
of saltpetre all over the country, is nitrate of 
potash and charcoal, a sample of pearl ash from 
a refined saltpetre got from the Gnn powder 
Manufactory, and the gram plant, charcoal, also 
used in that establishment, wa.s, after one crys- 
talization, found superior to the best Russian or 
American article, giving by the alkalimeter 94 
per cent, of pure carbonate. As this salt is 
obtained by the burning of vegetables, it must 
have been known at very early times. Dios- 
corides describes it as ashes of vine-twigs Ciiieris 
lixivium (Pliny xxxviii, c. 51.) The Arabs are 
usually supposed to have been the first to make 
known this alkali (al-kali) ; in countries where 
forests are abundant, as N. America, Russia, 
Sweden, Poland, wood is piled in heaps and 
burnt on the surface of the ground, in a place 
sheltered from the wind. The ashes which 
are lefr consist of a soluble and insoluble portion. 
The soluble part is made up of the carb, toge- 
ther ^with the sulphate, phosphate, and silicate 
of potash, and the chlorides of potassium and 
of sodium ; and the insoluble portion of carbo- 
nate and sub-phosphate of lime, alumina, silica, 
the oxides of iron and manganese, and a little 
carbonaceous matter that escaped incinera- 
tion. In China, it is prepared by burning 
composite, polygonaceous and other inland 
plants. The ash is made into a thiok mass by 
the addition of some kind of meal and is sold 
an alkali for raising bread, cleaning clcthes, 

jRoyle^ BindooM€dieim;JFaulkn€riAin$.Mai. 

Med., p. 198 ; P. M. O. C . ; SmiiWs Mild. Med- 
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BiUirtnM of I^>tuh, Eho. TotssHe bitartras, Lat* 

(SuperUotrate cl poMb, „ Tartrate acide de po>^ 
Cream of Tartar, „ tasse, Pb. 

Algol Tartar, „ Doppelt-wein saures 

Tartanira, Lat. kali, Gbr. 

This must have been known ever since wine 
has been made Irom the grape, in the juice of 
which it exists. During the fermentation of 
wine, sugar disappears and alcohol is formed, 
|ind the salt not being soluble in this, is 
deposited on the bottom and sides of casks, as a 
crystalline crust, which, according to the colour 
of the wine, forms either red or white tartar or 
argol. This was known to the ancients, and is 
the Fsex vini of Diosc., v, c. 13. Its nature 
was determined by Scheele in 1769. It is 
largely purified both at Montpelier and at 
Venice : in commerce it is in white crystaline 
crusts, formed of clusters of small crystals 
aggregated together, which are hard and gritty 
under the teeth, diasolve but slowly in the 
mouth, and have an acid and rather pleasant 
taste. — Mo^U ; Hindoo Med,, p, 97. 

POTASH, Nitrate of; 


Abkir, An. Shora, Duk. 

I-andzeing, Bttbm. Nitre; Saltpetre, Eng. 

Siau-shiah, Chin. Baji shora, Hind. 

Mangsiau, „ Sandawa, Maiay. 

Yen-siau; HoHsiau, „ Pottli uppu, Tam. 

Ti'Shwang, „ 


This occurs as a natural product in Egypt, 
India and China, in the form of a natural white 
efflorescence of the soil. It is collected, purified 
by solution, Alteration and crystallization. In 
this process, the soil is removed to the depth of 
about an inch, and treated with water, which 
dissolves the soluble salts. The solution is made 
in large basins or tanks ; rapid evaporation takes 
place under the influence of the solar heat, 
and is completed by means of artificial heat : 
as the solution cools, a considerable quantity of 
nitrate of potash is deposited in large ciystals. 
This forms rough Indian nitre. The mother-li- 
quor is thrown away; but it contains a consider- 
able quantity of nitrate of lime and magnesia, 
and^ might still furnish nitre if mixed with 
potash salts. Bengal and the neighbourhood of 
Patna are the sources of the largest portion of 
the saltpetre supplied to the European market 
from the Hooghly, but the Madras presidency 
furnishes large quantities of the best quality. In 
Hungary there are saltpetre pits, and in some 
parts of Spain the soil becomes incrusted with 
this substance. Nitre is also obtained from 
certain natural caverns occurring in the lime- 
stone rocks of the island of Ceylon: the walls 
become covered widi a nitrous efilorescence, 
wluch is detached, during six months of the 
year, wi& picks, together with a small^por- 
tioA of the rock which contains felspar, and this 
Is doubtLess the origin of the potash, fig- 
ments, Kre pounded, mixed with an equal pbr- 


Hon of wobd-ashgi, and water 
mixture. The mtrates of the eaiths 
their acid to the potash in the ashes^ shd - 
earths are precipitated as carbonates of liih^ lUfd 
magnesia. The clear decanted lie, contaiui)^ 
the nitre of the ashes as well as that of the 
is evaporated in pits exposed to the sun, aiid 
then in pans by the action of fire. The crude ; 
saltpetre, which crystallizes in cooling, is Hiein 
fit for exportation. Similar caves exist in Italjr^ 
on the coast of the Adriatic, in North Ameriea,^ 
Africa, Teneriffe, &c. In France, nitre wa« 
formerly produced artificially in what are termed 
nitre-beds, by the oxidation of ammonia in the 
presence of a powerful base. Animal refuse of 
all kinds was mixed with old mortar, or hy- 
drate of lime and earth, and the mixture was 
placed in heaps under a cover of some kind, to 
keep off the rain, but with free exposure to air. 
The heaps were watered from time to time with 
stale urine, and the moss was turned over in 
order to expose fresh surface to the air. When a 
considerable quantity of the salt had been formed, . 
the mixture was lixivated, in troughs of oak- 
wood. The rough nitre as imported into Great 
Britain from the .East Indies, is in broken crys- 
tals of a brown colour, and more or less deli- 
quescent. The loss which it sustains in refin- 
ing is termed the refraction, and can only be as« 
certained by analysis : but it is not easy to obtain 
a fair sample of a cargo. See Saltpetre. 

POTASH, Sulphate of. 

Sulphate of potash, Eng. I Potassie sulphas, Lat. 

Sulfato do potasse, Fr. Kali vitrioJatum, „ 

Schwefel saures, Gbr. | Sal polychrestum, „ 

This is employed medicinally, 

POTASZ, Pol. Potash. 

POTATO. 

Yang-shu; Tu-yu, Chin. Batata, Port. 

lio-lan-sbu, „ Jabloki semlenue, Rus. 

Aardappel, Dot. Patat^ „ 

Pomme-de-teA’e, Fr. Ruta innala, Stnok. 
Kartoffel, Gbr. Patatos manchagaa, Sp. 

Puttata^ Alu, 6uz. Hind. Patata, „ 

Pomi-di-terra Patate, Ii'. Wallarai kelangu, Tajt. 
Ubi, kantang, Malay. Ooralay gadda, Tbl. 
Sob-zamini, Alu, Pebs.i 

The potato plant is a native of America but, 
since the early part of the eighteenth century 
it has been introduced 'into Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Australia. Sir John Malcolm claims to 
have introduced it into Persia, about the early 
part of the 19th century. It was not growxi 
by the Burmese up to 1862. Potatoes thftt 
had been sent to Cabul by Captain Wade, firoiki.. 
Loodiana, had been planted by the na^ab, aind 
promised very well. In Persia they have lofijg 
become common, having been introduced by Silr 
John Malcolm. Baron Hugel first introdboad v 
them into Kashmir, and sent them thexiib^ 
into Little Thibet. He forwarded since, two htin^ ; 
dred rupees worth of potatoes, whidb were 
ed in the valley. In British India, die plaom^. 
has been extending since the early part ^ this 
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^ but Hie i^t: is; 

£fux>^ns. The Dutch and 9 &>man Oath^ 
ImpriestB introduced it into China, where, also, 
the Europeans are the chief* consumers. It is 
liow largely grown in the Mysore, and in vari- 
ous parts of the Dekhan, by planting the tubers. 

The potato plant belongs to the natural order 
Solanacem, and is closely related to the tobacco 
plant, belladonna, henbane, night shade, and 
pthsr poisonous narcotics. In it, however, the 
poisonous qualities are confined to the parts 
above ground, including any of the tubers which 
may be exposed to the light in growing. It is 
a native of South America, and is still found 
wild in the mountainous regions of Chili, Peru, 
and Buenos Ayres. It hsus also been found in 
Mexico and in the Southern States, but was 
probably introduced there by the first Spanish 
a^ttlers. Samples brought from the Carolinas 
.were first grown by Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
south of Ireland in 1586. In that country, 
where both soil and climate are favourable to 
its growth, it rapidly came into favour ; but in 
England, Scotland, and France a prejudice long 
existed against it, owing to the poisonous nature 
of the other plants of the same order, and for 
a century and a half it was only cultivated in 
fiower^gardens. Even in 1725, the few potato 
plants in the gardens about Edinburgh were 
left in the same spot from year to year. In 
, however, Thomas Prentice, a Scotch day- 
labourer, in Stirlingshire, began to cultivate 
1^;': the plant for fcx)d, and sold to his neighbours 
what he did not require for his own use. They 
1^ bought willingly, and he soon made a small 
I . fortune, and lived for sixty-four years a happy 
f . witness to the eft’ects of the blessing which he 
i ■ had been instrumental in conferring upon the 
: countiy. In England the potato was taken 
f---' into favour much earlier, and its field cidture 
: ^ iropidly extended as its excellent qualities be- 
came known. A strange objection was at first 
'inade by some, who denied the lawfulness of 
eating potatoes because the plant was not men- 
tioned in the Bible. In France it was not until 
a time of scarcity during the revolution that 
' ; < itft culture became gener^. 

V should be planted in rows about one 

apart and five or six inches deep; the space 
, Sj^if^eeii each row, if ground can be spared, 
p jj^^teen inches, otherwise not less than a foot. 

should be light and loamy, and as 
infested with white ants as possible. They 
4 ^ be sown at the commencement of the rains, 
^4 a spot should be selected where the water 
lodge, but be easily let off ; which may 
dioue by keeping the end of the channel be- 
tireai ihe ndg^ open. At this season, plant 
top of the ridges, and do not water them 
m too much water m^es them 

to If the ground ha^e not b^n 

ir m* 


W}-'- 
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w^ Ploughed 
and all the weeds destr^^cd; the chance il 
the crop will ftul ; but should- the ground be 
re^y, take the potatoes, intended for the seed 
and cut them into pieces, taking care tliat each 
slice has at least two eyes in it ; and as you cut 
the slices, whilst fresh, dip the cut side of each 
into wood-ashes, and let them dry well, which 
takes place in a few hours : this prevents the 
white ant’s attacks. Sow each slice from nine 
to twelve inches apart, and place by the side of 
each a small clove of garlic, which in some 
measure tends to prevent the attack of a lar<»e 
grub very destructive to the plant. Dr. RiddSl 
thinks this insect’s eggs must be in the manure 
w'hen added to the soil, and has little doubt but 
that if the manure was previously worked up 
with the soil two or three times during the* liot 
season, and exposed to the heat of the sun, the 
eggs would be destroyed ; or the same purpose 
might be effected with a little fresh lime. Ho is 
sure the caterpillar does not travel to the plant. 
The finest crops in the Dekhan are however sown 
from the beginning of October to the latter end of 
December, and this last crop will be found the 
most productive. Fine crops of potatoes have 
been gi*own where hemp has been first sown, 
and when about two feet high ploughed up into 
the ground. If, when the potatoes arc about 
flowering, you perceive any of the stalks wither, 
carelully open the earth and look for a grub, 
which you may be certain is feeding upon it — 
of course destroy it. Wlicn these grubs are 
very numerous, it is necessary to search all the 
drooping plants daily : his idea is, that the 
larvae is brought with the manure, and is the 
deposit of a beetle — however, nothing can be 
done but destroying them. He has heard re- 
commended a bag with a small quantity of 
assafoetida to be placed in the water-course, as 
a remedy, when the plants were being irrigated. 
Another insect deposits its egg on the stalk of 
the plant. In the rains a small caterpillar eats 
its way into the stalk above the ground, when 
the plant immediately droops : the remedy is to 
remove the whole. Be careful at all seasons to 
keep the stalks well earthed up, and let the 
potatoes have a moderate supply of water — of 
course the season must be your guide. One 
year, at Kunhur, he raised a v^y fine crop of 
potatoes during the rains, by sowing them on 
ridges, and only watered them at first in cons^ 
quence of want of rain : they were sown in 
die beginning of July, and a fbw taken up in 
the latter end of September. Some of the pota- 
toes weighed from five to seven ounces, and 
were equal to any seen grown on the hills. In 
the letter end of August by way of experiment, 
he tore off shoots from the lower end of th^ 
Btalks> when they were, abundant,^ 


them in rows, the 


same distance aa-tor seed ; 

m 






fled % finding four or five large pototoes pro- 
duced by each^lEdalk, the size of a duck eg^. 
This plan he strongly recommends to those per- 
sons who may not be able to get fresh seed after 
the rains. He did not find that the rows of 
potatoes from which the slips were taken pro- 
duced fewer potatoes in consequence, as he 
weighed the whole and kept a uiemorandum in 
his journal. — Riddell ; Canadian Naturalist ; 
Vigne^s Personal Narrative^ pp. 173 - 4 . 

POTATO-STARCH or Potato arrow-root, 
also called Potato-flour, forms a white and some- 
what glistening powder, which crackles like 
genuine Maranta arrow-root, when pressed be- 
tween the fingers. It is sometimes called 
British or English arrow-root, and is prepared 
by rasping and gi’inding the well -cleaned tubers 
of Solanuni tuberosum into a pulp. 

POTE. Glass beads. 

POTEE, Tam. Round red cakes of cotton. 
All inferior kind is impregnated with the red j 
colouring matter of the prickly pear, and a | 
better kind is made by impregnating the cotton 
with the kaysur flower, the weeping Nycthan- 
thca arbortristris, but the best is from the saf- 
flower, Cartbamua tinctorius. The Potee forms 
a ready and durable substitute for red ink. 

POtE-KA-LUCH’GH’HA, ITini). A neck- 
lace of strings of black glass beads. 

POTEMKIN, see Kherson. 

POTENITLLA, a genus of plants of the 
order Rosacea?, of which several species grow or 
are cultivated in the East Indies. 

argentea, //., Europe. 

• atro-sangiiinea, Europe, 
denticulosa, Roifle, N. India, 
discolor, Jacq,, Kanawar. 
inglisii, Royle, N. W. Himalaya, 
leschenaultiana, IF. Ic, 
micropetala, Don.. Kepaul. 
mooniana, W.Ic. 

Potentilla atrosanguinea, a herbaceous jilant, 
is handsome when in flower : they grow in any 
garden soil, the colours of the species arc va- 
rious, an4 easily raised from seed, or by di- 
viding the roots, the shrubby species grow from 
two to three ieet high. Potentilla denticulosa, 
is common in the plains of Northern India in 
the cold season, at elevations of 4,000 to 5,000 
feet in the Himalayas ; two other species are 
found in the Neilgherries. Potentilla discolor, 
Jaeq.^ appears to be frequent in Kanawar, 
Spiti, and Ladak, from 11,500 to 15,000 feet. 
The under surface of the leaves is covered 
with a fine dust, which when the plant is 
shaken, causes violent sneezing. — Drs. J, h, 
Stewart^ M. D. ; Riddell \ Royle^ p. 202 ; 
(yShaughnessUy p. 325. 

POTENTILLA INGLISII, BogU. 
var. P. fruticosa, L. 

Merino, Chbnab. | Finfung, Penma, 1 >ad. 

Df; Stewart says tbis isnot uncommon in the 

^«5 


parts ofd ^ Chenab 

fragrant leaves, fli., are used as a subst^iw^* 
tea. It also grows in Spiti and Ladak,. i 
ing in the latter up to over 10,000 feet. Jt #; 
browsed by sheep. — Dr. J. L, Slewak, 
POTENTILLA NEPALENSIS, Book. 

lUttanjot, SuTLisj. 

Dr. Stewart says this is not uncommon in 
the Punjab Himalaya at 6,000 or 7,000 feet. ! 
Its reddish root is exported to the plains, as one ' 
of the roots called ruttanjot, but the roots gsf 
Venca rosea, A., and Onosma cchioides, L.j re- 
ceive the same name. They are employed in 
dyeing wool, and are oflicinal, being considered 
depurative, and they are used externally in 
the Yuuani .system, the ashes being applied 
with oil to burns. — Dr. J. L. Stfixvart^ M.D, 

POTr.NTlLLA TORMENTILLA. 

/teXap, Diosc. Theopr, 

A native of Europe, atid oflicinal ; the root 
is very ricli in tannic acid. — O'Shaughnesay^ 

p 

PO'I'ERAMMA, SCO Hindu or Hindoo. 

POTE lUE, Fr. Earthenware. 

POTEUIIJM SANGIILSORBA, W. Com-' 
moR Burnet of lb*itaiu, 

POTHl, Hind. EUholtzia poly.stachya. 

POTHl, a book, a Hindi or Sanscrit book. 

POTIIOS, of this genus of [ilants Wight gives 
Pothos decursiva, heterophylla, olficinalis, peep- 
la, pcrtiisa, scandens. — W. Je. 

POTHOS OFFICINALIS, Ro.vh. ? 

Scindapsus officinalis, Schott. \ 

Gaj-pipul, Hknu. I Vushira, ^ SanS.- 

A large creeper, the fruit cut in thin trans- 
verse slices is the guj-pipul of the bazaars, and 
higlily esteemed as a stimulant tonic. — 
Ro.ch., ii, p. 101 ; 0'Shau</7me.‘tsi/, p. 626. 

POTI BATSALl KOORA, Tel. Basella cor- 
difolia, Lam. B. alba, Linn.., Rheede, Rosch, 

POTI GILTGICHCHA, Tel. Crotalaria i*e- 
tusa, L.— /e. iii, 272— W. cj* A., 577 ; Rh. 

POTl-NARA, Tel. Vulpes bengalensis, 
Jerdon, Sh. 

POTIKON JAUNE, Fr. Gourd. 

PO rrSAT, a province of Cambodea’. 

POTI YA-I TARN Hind., Rucervus duvaur 
celli, Jerdon. 

POT-KUDAPALA, Singh. Achyranthes 
lanata, Amslie. 

POTLA K AYA or Polla kaya, Tel. Tricho^ 
saiithcs aiiguina, L. — R. iii, 701. Patola, W* 
is T. dioica, Br. 

POTLINGA, a god of the Gonds. ; 

POTLl KHAKISTAR, a glass polisher used 
by glaziers, cStc,, &c. 

POTLUPU, Tam., Tel. Saltpeti*e. 

POTLUT, Dux. Blacklead. Potlut-Pen- 
nen, Dot. Blacklead pencils. ■ V 

POT METAL, an alloy of copper and 
It is improved by the addition of tin and thk' > 
Hiree metals will mix in almost any profrair- 
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Ziac may be added meti^ ih yety 
quantity, but 'when sine becomes 
considerable amount the copper takes up the 
zinc forming a kind of brass and leaves the 
lead at liberty, which in a great measure 
separates in cooling. Zinc and lead are indis- 
posed to mix alone, though a little arsenic 
assists their union by “killing” the lead as 
in shot metal ; antimony also facilitates tlie 


j ^ey<; are. cliucki^;; a in 

die ordinary way- Potstohe spieedily hiffiJens 
and darkens by exposure to tlie 'air: it al^rbs 
grease, oil, or fatty matter, freely: itisstrongdr 
than ordinary earthen-ware, stands heat better 
and is pretty extensively used for culinary pur- 
jxiscs. That sold in the Bombay baziiar is 
mostly brought from Goa. Indurated pot- 
stone is obtained from the Mussaye quarries, on 


combination of pot metal, — 7 lead, 1 anti- j a spur of the Kyiiiore range, at Chynepore, also 
' ihony a^d 16 copper mix perfectly at the iirst 
fusion, and the mixture is harder tlian 4 lead 
and 16 copper and apparently, a better metal. 

—HoUzapfeVs MecliMnical Mamimlation ; 

Shod^B MSS. 

POTOOBAOLO, UiUA ? In Ganjarii and 
Gumsur, a tree of extreme height 45 feet, 
circumference 4 feet, and height from tlie 
ground to the intersection ol'thc first branch 12 


IVoin the Quoindee (juarries, from old red 
sandstone of tlie Kohtas Pass, in tlie Kyniore 
range. This mineral is found in several parts 
of that range, and from some quarries can be 
had in large slabs, and in great varieties of 
colour. It take.s a higli polish, and might be 
used a great deal for ornamental work. Want 
of cheap carriage is against its being much 
worked. It is at present simply taken to 


feet. Occasionally used for bandy Avheels ahtl ! Benares for the purpose of making images of 
ploughshares. The leaves are eaten fis a sort i gods l‘or temples of private worship, or used 
of vegetable by the hill people, 'folerahly j locally. Althoiigli it has many of the qualities 
common . — Cajitain Macilomdd. <>f, and is calleil,* indurated potstone by Poloiiel 

POTOOK. A well in Ceylon whicli rises ! *Sherwi 11 in his geologicar survey, he says it is 
and falls ‘with the tide. See Potur. ‘ not potstone, but ralher a fine sandstone, stained 

POTOWAR, a town containing remains of | of a dark hue, varying from greenish to dark 


w 


Greek sculpture. 

POTRA, Hind., amongst hiudoos a son 
begotten or adopted, amongst mahomedans, 

a grandson. 

POT SAMMIONG, Lep. Arctomys bolvac, 
ScA., Bly.y Ball. 

-POTSTONE, 

Balpara, Hind. 

A mineral which was used by the Romans 
in the manufacture of cooking-pots. it is 
found and worked in the Ivajinah.;! hills, is 
extensively manufactured in the Himalaya. 
Captain Herbert Avrote on it, in As. I\es., 
vol. xviii. Found under the latcritc in the 
Goncan, and manuiactured all round Goa 


and Rajpoor. 

tion of it, in Bom. As. 'J’ran.s., vol. i, 144, 
and Capt. Del Hostc in Bom. Geo. 4'rans., 
1848 . Potstone is found in various parts 
of India, on the western coast, at Turreva 
Carey in the Madras presidency, and in tlie 
ghaut country betwixt the Phoonda and Ram 
Ghauts. It was known to tlie Romans, and is des- 
cribed by Pliny as use.' I i u the manufacture of ves- 
ii^le for cooking purposes — hence its name. The 
mineral possesses a glistening pearly lustre and 
greyish tiiit ; it contains 49 per cent, of silica, 
do of magnesia, and G of* alumina. Tlie stone 
, is prepared for use by reducing it to something 
like the form, size, and shape desired, by a 
\cleayer, a paned hammer, or strong knife. 

• ^^en a cavity is meant to be circular, it is 
bpred out by being held against the working 
, S]^hdle of a single-centred native lathe. This 
; eiiabk» diem to bo held on by the chuck, when 
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j brown (and, when polislied back,) by some 
mineral oxide, and liardenodby igneous action. 
It is a useful stone, and deserves to be better 
known.— * E:c, 1862. 

POTT, or Poti, a name of Buddha. 

POTl’A DELL. A soft, coarse, open- 

grained, light Ceylon wood. 

POTTA-PULLU. C’vperus inundatus. 

PtrrrASClIE, Gkk. ‘ Potash. 

POTTER'S CLAY is .almndant in many 
parts of Southern and Eastern Asia, is of 
various (udours, chielly reddish or grey, and 
lieeomes red when heat(3rl. Mixed with sand 
it is formed into bricks and tiles. The clay in 
which the petrified trees of Burmah are found 


Dr. Gibson gave a dese rip- . has the appearance of fine potters clay; and 
■ ‘ clays from tlie banks of the Ataran and 

Gyaing rivers were i’ound, Mr. OTiilgy says, 
after several trials at the Calcutta *miiit, to 
possess every good property of the best English 
lire clays. 

POTTERY. The art of making vessels of 
baked earth, is alluded to in the book of Job, 
and is also repeatedly mentioned in other parts 
of the Scriptures. The potters of Samos were 
celebrated in tlie time of Homer ; and great 
quantities of pottery have been found in Egyp- 
tian tombs, which, to all appearance, have 
unopened since the time of the Pharaohs. 
all the cairns of the Peninsula of India, articles 
of pottery arc found, and of the races who 
used th as form of burial there is uo record. 
The fragments of pottery everywhere found 
among the ancient cities of India, as in those 
of other parts of the world, as Byogniart 
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the. best reconf of tlie 
eaisly riuses 6^ on the earth. In the 

exhibition of Indian pottery in 1851, numbers 
of the best judges greatly admired its elegant, 
even classical graceful ru'ss <»f form. The claj^s 
which are generally employed in the more 
populous part of the country, contain so 
much oxide of iron and carbonate of lime 
that the vessels melt into a slag at a tem- 
perature little above that of rednesss. J)c- 
j)Osits of a black stiff clay, containing much 
vegetable matter, occur in scmie districts ; ves- 
sels made with it sustain a liighor leinperatnro. 
Clays capable of bearing groat degrees of heat 
have, however, been discovered in ditferent 
parts of India. As one great object is to have 
porous vessels for cooling water, the ordinary 
clays answer sufficiently well ior this purpose ; 
and some of the 'ware, as that of the tortoise 
shaped, expose a larger snrlace to the air. 
The hindoos, moreover, never use a polluted 
vessel, so no great expense will be inenr- 




in Europe, by nupans of slip. Fitym ^ 
mens of basket-work pottery sent, theire 
doubt that, with better materials and it U^e lll^ ; 
struction the natives could excel in tliis as ift’ the 
forms of their pottery. If we had no other ihr? 
formation, Ave might yet infer from the cruci-< 
bles employed by the goKIsmil h, by the workertiti: 
brass, and by the makers of cast steel, thatsCnie^- 
very infusible clays are to be fotmd in Indiit 
but recent investigations have proved th^t 
erucibh^s and firebricks, superior in infiisibility 
to those made of Stourbridge clay, have bedn 
made in India ; and from tlm white goblets of 
Ar oof, and the light-coloured pottery of Madras, 
as well as from the white bricks sent from the, 

< oded Districts, we see that there are many 
useliil clays without the usual admixture of 
iron.* As connected Avith pottery might be 
mentioned the variously coloured Encaustic 
tiles, Avhich have been used for the. domes of 
some of the Imnhs near Delhi and Agra, as 
well as in Southern India ; but it is not known 


red by them ; thus, encouragement is Avanting that the art is at present practised. It was pro- 
to improve the nature of their pottery. But bably introduced by the maliomedans from 
very successful ex[)criments have been made Persia. 


to improve the pottery in India, as by Mr. 
Julius Jeffreys, avIio succeeded in. milking stone 
ware, soda-water bottles, crucibles, fire bricks, 
tiles, &c., which seem to have been glazed by 
the silica uniting with the alkaline ashes of the 
furnace. Dr. O'Shaughnessy greatly improved 
the pottery in use in the dispensary of Calcutta, 
and which he glazed with the borate of lime. 
The glazed pottery of Pegu, of which two very 
large jars Avere sent in 1 85 1, has long been known 
for its glaze not being affected by acids. Dr. Hun- 
ter sent some excellent specimens of pottery from 
the School of Arts at Madras, and for Avhich a 
prize was awarded. The ancient potter’s wheel 
is the instrument with which the hindoo Avorks ; 
and while it revolves, with the aid of his naked 
hands he fashions vessels of elegant fcrrns, 
many of which have been admired as being of 
classical, shapes, and some would appear almost 
as if they Avere of Etruscan origin : but there 
is no reason to belicv'C that the hindoos have 
ever had anything but their own unerring 
taste to guide them. This beauty of form is 
equally conspicuous in the pottery of Rewan 
near Patna, as in that of Azimgurh or of 
Ahmedabad, of Mirza|X)re, or of Moradabad. 
Some of it is remarkable, also, for its extreme 
thinness and lightness, showing the great skill 
of the artist, and making it difficult to under- 
stand how it kept its shape when in a plastic 
Btate, as it is not known that the turning-lathe 
is used to give a finish to any of the articles. 
The painted pottery of Kotah, and the gilt 
potteiy of Amroha, have also been admired. 
The hwdles and the various ornaments of the 
Afilm^dabad pottery are no doubt attached, as 


The Indian potter's Avhccl is of the simplest 
kind. It is a horizontal fly Avheel, the frame 
of wood, the rim heavily laden Avith clay, two 
or three feet in diameter, weight sixty to 
eighty Iba., and is put in motion by the potter’s 
hand, assisted by a stick ; once set spinning, it 
revolves for from five or seven minutes ivith a 
perfectly steady and nearly true motion. The 
mass of clay to be moulded is placed on the 
i'enlre of the wheel, ami tlie potter squats be- 
fore it on the* grouml. This machine has 
<iuubtless several defects ; but it answers its 
piirix)se perfectly. Tho native furnace is sim- 
ply an excavation in the ground of variable 
depth, in A^hicli the ware is placed layer by 
layer, with dry reeds, straw, &c., and all are 
burnt together. This rude system must of 
course give Avay to the European method, 
for the construction of all the superior kinds 
of vessels. The clays examined by Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, occur in shapeless blocks, white, 
harsh to tlie touch, free from smell, absorb 
Avater Avith a loud hissing sound, and &!! 
to pieces ill slatc-like layers. The moistened 
pieces are easily reduced to pulp under water. 
The earth is brown, easily reducible to pulp, 
very ductile and tenacious, exceedingly refrae- " 
tory, but burns to a deep brick colour. It ga:^: ■ 
good vessels as far as density and tenacit^: 
were concerned. By far the best clay he 
with, was given by Captain Halsted, an^:; 
which he procured at Singapore. It occun th^ 
close to the beach, and can be brought :^ ; 
Calcutta for six annas the mauud. The 
is found in thick strata. The detached maeiet 
are of a pink tint, broken into, they conUu^ 
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Ifiii^utes perfectly winte eai^; iliey absCrb 
elderly, and yield exceedingly 
, softy ductiley and tenacious paste. Ooporomee or 
upper wash which maybe described as a strong 
brown tenacious or clayey loam. The beat 
is found at a village called Monad, ten coss 
west of .Chinsurah, and at Panchdowkie, eight 
coss S. W. of Kulna. The raw earth is 
sold at four annas the maund ; but the prepared 
ooporomee, is worth three rupees per maund. 
Three months are required for its i)roper pre- 
paration ; and ten seers of ooporomee are pro- 
cured from each maund of the raw earth. There 
are also two other sorts of varnishing eartli, 
prepared from this ooporomee, which are called 
Gad, or scum, though it is obtained at the hot- 
' tom of the washing vessel, and Majaree or 
middle sort. All these prepared specimens — 
belutti, ooporomee, gad and majaree, — are ob- 
tained by washing, great care being taken to 
. select the water of a very pure tank, no doubt 
to avoid saline mixtures, which would act as 
fluxes. The belutti when prepared, is a mix-; 
ture of the yellow ochre and alumina in slightly 
variable proportions. A fire-brick sent to the 
mint by Dr. O^Shaughnessy, was prepared from 
material raised near the river at; Colgong, and 
consistiiig of three parts of Colgong Khari clay, 
and one part of fuller’s saboon muttee. — 2' he 
Sefngal Dispensatory and Pharmacopmia^ pp. 
7-18; JRoyle^ Arts^ of Indla^ p 478. See 
Porcelain. 

POTTI, Tel. Short. 

POTTI BUDAMA, or Kutiiru budama, Trl. 
Bryonia scabrella, i2. 

POTTI CIIANGALI ? Trl. Apluda aristata, 
J&.,— i 324- Changali is Panicum ciliare — 
Potti changali would be short changali — but 
Apli^u aristata, though often short, sometimes 
attains a height of several feet. 

POTTI DUMP A, or Adavi nabhi, Tel. 
Gloriosa superba,Z. 

POTTI GILI GICHCIIA, Tel. Crotalaria 
retusa, Xinn., Idoxh. 

POTTI GUMMADI, or Budade gummadi, 
Tbl. Cucurbita pepo, L, 

POTTI ItAKARA, Tel. Momordica cha- 
rantia, L. var, B. 

POTTI KANUPU CHERUKU, Tel. Sac- 
• bbarum officinarum, L. var. The name sig- 
nifles * short jointed cane.”. 

POTTINGER, Sir Henry, Bart, a Bombay 
military officer, who was on the embassy of Sir 
Malcolm to Persia,' afterwards Political 
i^^ent in Cutch and Sind, Plenipotentiary in 
Cldna, Governor of Hongkong, and Cape of 
iSh)od Hope, afterwards Governor of Madras 
1348 to^l854. Author of Travels in Beloo- 
1 5^ 1 vol. 4to. 

.^.POTTLOTH, also Reissbley, Geh. Blacklead. 
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POTOOLA, SaXS. IVichcsanthw 
TOTU AGAKARA, or Agakara, 

mordica dioca, JB. 

Potu kokada, Tel. Ehretia, sp. 

Potu donda, Tbl. Bryonia umbellata, W 
4r A., 1077 ; Momordica umb., R. iii, 730 
Potu kakara, or Potuagakara, Tel. Momor- 
dica dioca, R. 

Potu kanduJu, or Kandulu, Tbl. Cajanus in- 
dicus, Spreny, var, 

Potu malic, Tel. Jasminum, sp, 

Potu nela vemu, Tel. Justicia, sp. 

POTU KANANG, Hind. Salvia lanata. 
POTFU-PULLU, Maleal. Cyperus inun- 
datus, Lindl. 

Potu roga, Tel. Urtiea vesicaria, JR. iii 
587. 

Potu tadi, or Tati chettu, Tel. Borassus fla- 

belliformis, A>.— R.iii,790: Oor.71 ;i?Wefi,10. 

Potu vadla, or Madhavitige. Tbl. Hipiage 
madahlota, Gceain, 

Potu veduru, or Veduru gadda, Tel. Bani- 
busJi aruudincea, Willd. var. 

PO rUR, a well at tJaflna in Ceylon, about 
30 feet in diameter and sunk to a depth of 144 
feet. Its surface is of fresh water but deejier, it 
is brackish and sail, and on plunging a bottle 
to the extreme depth, the water it brings up is 
highly fetid and gives off bubbles of sulphuret- 
cd hydrogen gas. Its level rises and falls a few 
inches once in every twelve hours, but it over- 
flows its banks and is never reduced below a 
certain level, however much water is abstracted. 
1 he natives believe that the well communi- 
cates with the sea at Kiercmalie near Kange- 
sentorre, a distance of seven miles from which 
they affirm, that a subterranean stream flows 
inwards. See Potoor. 

POUDRE, Fr, Gunpowder. Poudre a Pu- 
drer, Fr. Hair powder. 

POUDRE DE COLOQUINTE, Fr. Colo- 
cyntH powder, 

POUINDAH, A caste of traders. 

POUK, Burm. Butea frondosa, also ^schy- 
nomene paludosa, .^schynomene aspera. 
POUK NWAY, Burm. Butea superba, Roxh . 
POUK-THA or Than-yen, Burh. Dr. 
McClelland rejwrts probably Inga bijemina. 
Its maximum girth is 3 to 4 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 22 feet, abundant, but widely 
scattered, all over the Tenasserim provinces 
inland. When seasoned, it floats in water. It 
is an excellent and durable wood, would do 
well for handles of tools. This wood is of the 
same nature as I^eng Khado (Inga xylocarpa), 
of which it is said to be a variety. — Captain 
Dance. ^ ^ 

POUK THEN-MA-MAYEK KYOUK, Bum, 
Alight coloured dose grained wood of British 
Burmah, much prized by* Burmans. A onblc 
fi»t 68 lbs. In a fiill^gRnm -<n«on 
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length of the trank to the j 
Irst branch is 15 feet, and average girth hiea- i 
<»ured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. — Zh‘. 
^randis^ Gal* Cat* Ex* of 1862. 

pOUL, a copper coin of Bt>kh a ra, worth rather 
more than a farthing : in Georgian money it is 
the lOth pt'irt of a chahi. — Simihond^s Dkt, 

POULU, a close woollen fabric manufactured 
in Thibet, of various qualities and colours, used 
for garments. — Simmon*Vs Diet* 

POULTRY, to keep it is an abomination to 
all but the lowest of hindoos. 

POUN-YA, BtTRM. . Acetic acid. 

POUPARTIA MANGIFEKA. Syn. of Spon- 
dias mangifera. Pers. 

POUPE DYR.iE. — Bignonia chelonoides. 

POURANIK, Sans. A follower of the poora- 
nas. 

POUVATTI MARAM, Tam. Nephelium 
longanum. 

' PO VERA SI, Tam. Santa Marie, Portuguese, 
called bjr Europeans Ceylon tulip tree, the 
Thespesia populnea, a tree, used at times by the 
coach makers for wheels, &c. It is generally 
planted to ornament walks in gardens, and is 
very common : it produces a yellow flower. — 
Edye^ on the Timher of Ceylon. 

POWANGIIUR. Badamcc fort was taken 
by storm on the 18th February 1818 and was 
again captured on the 10th June 1841, and as a 
continuation of the same, Punalla and Ponran- 
ghur were captured on the.lst December 1844. 

POWAR, Malay. Cardamon. 

POWAR or Puar, or Pouar, a section of the 
Rajputs. 

POWAR KOTHUL, See Khyber. 

PRABAL^, Sans. Coral. 

PRAB ANATHA. Beng. Seeds of Cassia 
tora.— Ben. Fhar. 

PR A]^ ASHA, a hill near ancient Kau- 
sambi, on the Jumna, about thirty miles above 
Allahabad. It is the only rock on the Doab 
of the Ganges and Jumna. — Cunningham ; 
Tv. Hind.^ VoL i, p. 350. 

PHABIIA, see Surya. 

PRABBA CHETTU, or Prabbali chettu, 
or Neru prabba, Tel. Calamus rotang, L*\ 
Br* 711, “the rattan tree.” 

PRABHA L, in lat. 18® 58' N., long. 73® 
14' E., in the Kookan, 5 miles N. of Chock. 
The fort, is 2,320 feet above the sea. 

PBABHAS-WaAA, see Inscriptions. 

PRABHAVAL, Sans. From Prabha, 
splendour, brightness. The gloiy figured 
around the heads of hiudoo gods. 

PRABbU, Sans. A lord or master, from 
which comes the Burmese word Prah or Phra. 
A term applied to the masters of hindoo sects^ 

PBABHUNATH, Sans. Cassia tore, 

Aiiin. 

^ PBAC&IT. Dr. Caldwell, ia his Com- 
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paiwtive Grammar, remarks tfiat 
Gtiura or Gauds, are meant .the Bhasib^^^^ 
Pi*acrit or vernacular tongues spoken liar 
Northern India, some old ones of which have ! 
since ceased to be spoken, or have merged' 
into others. At present the languages which 
may be considered Gniira, are Bengali, Hiodi^ 
with its neighbour the Hindustani, Punjabii'/^ 
Giijarathi, Marathi, the languages of Kashmiri 
and Nepal, altogether nine. See Gaura or. 
Gonrii, Satarupa. See Prakrit. 

PRAD, Kng. Horse. 

PRADATCHANAM, see Hindoo, 

PR AD’ HAN, or Andh, a Goud tribe. 

PRADIIANA, in buddhism, is nature, or 
concrete matter. The Pradhanika are wor- 
shippers of universal nature as the sole First 
Cause of all things, an atheistical creed, 
preceding the teaching of Sakya muni. 

PRADHOSUAURATA, a fast observed 
by the Saiva sect of hindoos. 

PRADOTYA, ill hindoo mythological his- 
tory, was brought down, by Sir William Joues^ 
to B. c. 1 029, the assumed epoch of Sakya, iu 
Tibet and Cliina. In his reign, the last Bud- 
dha appeared. — Prinsep's Antiquities bg Tho^ 
mas^ pp, 2, 14. 

PRADYUMNA, the incarnate Indian 
cupid, a son of Krishna. See Sri Sampradaya. 

,,PRiESTI, an ancient people governed by ^ 
Portikanus, or Oxykauus, their capital Ma- 
horta, probably the Oskana of Ptolemy. The 
name of Praesti given by Curtius might, 
according to Wilson, be applied to a people 
occupying the thals, or “ oases,” of the desert. • 
He refers to Prastha, or Prasthala, as derived 
from sthala, the Sanscrit form of the vernacu- 
lar thal, whii^h is the term generally used to 
designate any oasis in Western India.— 
Cunningham^s Ancient Geog. of Indict^ 

261. 

PRAGBODHI MOUNTAIN, in Magad- 
ha, now tho Mora Pahar. 

PRAH, or Phra, see Prabhu. 

PRAHLADA, a devotee of Vishnu, sav- 
ed from the hands of Hiranya by Vishnu iu 
his incarnation as Narasimha. 

PRAHU, Malay, a ship or luggar also writ-' 
ten Prow. The boats of the Straits of Malacca, 
China, Archipelago are the Prahu, SampaCf, 
Lorcha, Pukat and Tongkong or Ting-King. 
In the Eastern Archipelago, the generic namo 
for a boat or vessel, large or small, is Prabtt, 
a word almost naturalised in the European > 
languages. It belongs equally to the Mahijy 
and Javanese languages, and from these luMi : 
been very widely spread to others, ezteudiitf ' 
as a synonym to the principal PhUipp^ : : 
tongues. The usual name for a canoe ;f9r 
ski^ both in Malay and Javanese, is aemimii. 
The large vessels which the nattves of Ani 
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ij^ifeblpelago iwecPitt will* i tliom, anil buMi it 

Ailliy them Jang, which'is the won! corrupted. I knowii to tReir pursuers. ^ 


junk, that Europenns appli<Ml to ^he Itir^e 
vessels of the Chinese, of which the proper 
name is wnng-knug. For ti sqnanvriggotl 
vessel or ship, the natives liave borrowed the < 
word Kapal from the Teling people. Names ! 
vary with forms of vessels, and the uses u 
which they are put, and these again diffei 
with nations or tribes so as to be innumerable. 
The most common pirate vessels made use 
of among the floating commiiniries from the 
Straits to the South-Eastern groups, are the 
peiijajap and kakap, with paduakan, and 
Malay boats of various size and construction, j 
The penjajap is a piahu of light build, 
straight, and very long, of various dimensions, 
anti carrying usually t wo masts, with square 1 
kadjang sails. This boat is entirely o])en, ex- | 
bept that aft is a kind of awning, under which ‘ 
the headman sits, and where the magazine of 
arms and ammunition is stowed away. In 
front it carries two guns of greater or less 
calibre, of which the muzzles peer through a 
.wooden bulwark, always parallel to the line of 


I The Paduakan are native vessels having a 
S single mast in the form of a tripod, and can y 
: ing a large latecm sail of mat. They are fi oril 
I twenty to fifty tons burden, and of great bewni 
! with lofty sidl's, and little hold in the watfM-’ 
They are steered by two long nidder.«, whii-li 
are lifted up wlien the. ves.scd is moored or 
pas.siiig tbrougli a shallow. 

The ordiiuiry pvahus made use of. h3M.]ie 
Malay pirates, at the present day, are from 
eight or ten tons burden, very well manned 
and ex<*eedingly fast. Usually they are armed 
I bn the hows, centre, and stern with swivel 
pieces. 

A second class, the Lannn pirate pralm of 
' Mindanao, carries a crew of about 60 men. It 
has a stage or platform suspended to the mast 
with grapling hooks attached to tlie end, which 
is nsetl as a bridge for bordering a pi ize. 

The first class Lanun pirate prahuofMin- 
flnnao carries a crew of lOOmenor thereabouts. 
In this description of vessel, the tripod mast, 
the two aftei* feet of which work on hinges, i.s 


the keel. Penjajap of large size generally | used as a bridge in boarding. — Kolff^s Heport, 
carry, in addition to these, some swivel pieces; j 1831 ; JSnri^s Voyaffcof the Donrga, iVbtcRO; 


mounted along the, timber parapet ; while 
boats of inferior tonnage are armed only with 
'two lelah, elevated on a beam or upright. 
Fr6m twenty to thirty rower.s, sitting on 
benches well covered with mats, communicate 
to the vessel with their short oars a steady and 


St. John'it Indian Archipelago^ Vol. ii, paqe 
182 to 184. Sojmeraty Voyage p, 139. 

PR A IT or Purehut, a stream in the Jub- 
bulpnr district near Jubhulpur. 

PIIAJA or Panja, Sans, lit, Projeny, oft- 
spriiig. The Praja of Gooch Bahar are cnl- 


rapid motion, the more swift in proportion as j tivators almost in a state of serfdom. In 


thb prahu is small. Large ones, therefore, 
are often left hidden in some creek, or little 
maae of islets, while the light skiffs flying 
through the water, proceed on their marauding 
errand. 

The Kakap prahu is asmfill light boat, pro- 
vided with a rudder oar, but with no other 
oars or sculls. It carries only one mast, with a 
single quadrangular sail. Like the penjajap, it 
iahuiltof very buoyant timber,the planks being 
held together by wooden pins, and lashed with 
rattans. The pirate never goes to sea with a 
kakap alone, and the voyager may be sure 
whenever he descries a kakap, that a penjajap 
Is not far behind, moving along, perhaps, in 
the shadow of the high coast, or lurking be- 
hind some island, or lying within the seclu- 
sion of some woody creek. Eight or ten 
of the best fighters are usually chosen to man 
these light skiffs, which remind us of those fly- 
fhg proas of the Ladrones described by a 
^Ffonch voyager in a note to Sonnerat. 
bk calm weather the pirates row in these 
biloyaut gallies along the shore, or mount the 
iimail rivers, confiding iq their agility, and 
knowibg well that if surprised they may fly 
fhto the t^oods, bear their little skiff with 
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Cuttack, the barber, washerman, fisherman, 
weaver, leaiher worker and tari gatherer are 
classed as Praja and often sell themselves an3 
families into temporary slavery. — Wilson, 
PRAJA PAT, a king, Wilson 
PRAJA PATI, progenitors of mankind. 
PRAJNA, in Buddhism, means wisdom, 
understanding, or foreknowledge. The author 
of the Ashta Sahnriska thus addresses Prajua, 
“ Thou mighty object of my worship ! Thou 
Prajna, art the sum of all good qualities, and 
Buddha is the Guru of the world.” The author 
of the Puja Kand thus addresses Prajna I 
make salutation to Prajna Devi, who is the 
Prajna Paramita (Transcendental Wisdono), 
the Prajna Rupa (multiform),' the Nir Rupa, 
(formless), and the universal mother. 

PRAJNA DEVI is deified Nature or Diva 
Natura, and the same as Dharma. In the 
physiological mythology of the buddhists, the 
universal mother, in the Kameshwari temple is 
represented by the Yoni, which is there a tri- 
angular stone. Adi Prajna or Dharma is the 
f rajua Devi, the l^rajna paramita, the Prajna 
rupa, the Nir rupa and the universiil mother. 
The wise make no distinctidn between thee 
and Budh. When all wi» Sangata, Fiajna 
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pevi was i*eyeale4 olit af Akmi (space) with | 
tlie letter u. That Yoiii fi'om which tlie worlU 
was made manifest is the trikon aknr jantnu 
In the midst of tlie Jaiitra or trikon is a 
bltida (point or cypher) from that binda Adi 
piajiia revealed herself by her own will, 
prom the sides of the triangle, Adi Prajiia 
produced Budh and Dharmu and Sanglia. 
Alii Saiigha, Aniitabha, by virtue of his Samta 
Jay an, created tlio Budhi satwa named Padina 
piiiii and committed to his hands the liMiis, the 
type of creative power. From Padtna paiii's 
shoulders sprang Bruiimu’s forehead, Alaliadt‘o 
his two eyes, the sun and moon, from liisinoutii 
the air, from his teeth Saras wali, liis belly 
Varuiia, his knees Lakslimi, his feet the earlh. 
From the union of the esseiiees of Apaya (Adi 
Budha) and of Prajiia ( Adi Dharnui) proceeded 
the world, which is Saiigha represculed hy 
the letter M . 

FRAJAPATYA, Sans. The work of a 

prajapatee. 

PRAJN A PARAAIITA, see Prajiia. 

PliAJNANATH, see Inscriptions. 

PR A K AT, or liakat, also Paiakat, Parkat, 
Malay, Glue. 

PRAKKF CIIKTTU, or Pakke chettu, 
also Pabl>e, Taraarix galliea, A, 

PRAKRIT, or I’rakrita, is a term given 
roa dialect of the Sansiu it, it is the common, 
the enchorial and not tlio perfect language. 
In this sense, the common dialect of any 
spoken language is a Prakrit. See Pracrit. . 

PRAKRIT, sec Kali, Sacta, Siva. 

PRALIIAUD, see Avatarnin, Narasinga 
or Man-lion Avatar. 

]*RAMARA, one of the four Agnicula 
Rnjput tribes. The thirty-five Saclias of the 
Pramara are — 

A/ori, of which w'as Chandragoopta, and 
the princes of Cheetoro prior to tlie Gehlot. 

. Soda, Sogdi of Alexander, the princes of 
Dhat in the Indian desert. 

Sankla, Chiefs of Popgul, and in Marwar. 

Capital Khyraloo. 

Oomra and Soomra, Anciently in the 
desert, now niahomedans. 


The Pramara^ tiiough tioti na the 
plies, the * chief waiTior,* was the mosJr 
of the Agnicula. He sent forth 
sacli^, or branches, several of whom 
extensive sovereignties. ‘ The world is the • 

I Praniar’s,' is an ancient saying, denoting (Iieir 
I extensive sway ; and the ‘ No-kot maroospTr /; 
litdli signifiLMi the nine divisions into which 
! the country, IVom the Sutlej to the ocean, was/ 
partitioned among.st them, Maheswar, Dhar^ 
Maiidoi», Oojeiii, Chandrahhaga, Cheetore, 

I Ahoo, Chniidiavati, iM'how Maidana, Par- 
inavati, OmiakiJte, Beklier, Lodiirva, and 
Pnitan, are the most conspieiions of the cupK 
; tals they conijncred oi* founded. Not one 
remnant of iiulepchdenife exists to mark the 
‘ aintieiit great mss of the Pramara; ruins are 
!lu‘ sole rcconls of their power. The prince 
i of Dhat, in the Indian deserf, is the last pliaii- 
I tom of royalty of the race. He is the deseeo- 
i dant of the priiicc who protected Ilaniayoon, 

; when driven from the throne of Tiinoor, and in 
■ wlu).se capital, Oiniakofc, the great Akbar was 
I born. Among the thirty-five such® of the 
; Piainara the Viliii was eminent, the princes 
jofwhieli line appear to have been lords of 
; Chaiidravati, at the foot ol* the Aravulli, but 
j of the dynasties issuing from the Agnicula, 

! many of the prim^es professed the Buddhist 
i or Jaiii faith, to periods so late as the maho- 
I medaii invasion. — Tod's Rajasthan, VoL\, 

PRAMATHA NATH, see rnscriptions. 

PRAN, IIixj)., Fremnriis spectabilis. 

PRAN, in hiiidoo belief, a spiritual ek^meut, 
of wliicli there are twelve. The hiudoo 
believes that on the clearness and iirmness of 
j his spirit at the last moment, when all in 
i growing dim before him, hangs his elinnee for 
I the world hc^oml. His life ebbs away, the 
j eleven pran, or spiritual elements, gliding 
I from him, ascend the precipifoiis hanks of the 
I tiark Bhaosagnr river. Tho twelfth pran — 

I tlie spirit of life — slill flntters within him, 
j The eleven fore-runners, as they stand on tb^ 

! awful In ’uik, survey beneath a vast ehaos of 
I animal shapes and forms. If the twelfth whichL .; 


Vehil or Bihil, Primjes of Chaiidravati. they have left behind can remain placid and 
Maipaiout, Present chief of BijolliiiiMc- calm, the eleven may have u brief moment’^: 
war. respite to choose from among the gbastl]!^ 

Bulhar, Northern desert. throng the form into which they shall migme. 

Kaba, Celebrated in Saurashtra in ancient The choice made, the angel of death from> 
times, a few yet in Sirowi. ) behind precipitates tlieni into tho abyss' whei^^ 

Omnia, The princes of Omutwarra, in Mai- joined by their twelfth mate, they enter the 
wa, tlien established for twelve generations, chosen tabernacle. And thus, with a last 
Omutwarra is the largest tract left to the struggle, the spirit passes away. — J^neer^sX 
Pramara. Since the war in 1817, being PRANAM, a hindoo form of saiutatiCN^v' 
under the British interference they cannot bo consisting of a slight inclination of the hendi ; 

^died iudopeudent. , ‘ and the application of the joined bauds to 'the^ 

He/iar, Dkoonda, Soruteah, and Hurair, forehead. 

Qi'asia petty chiefs inMulwa. PRANAYAMU, Sans. From prana, 
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Md iljiinia, a eoraiag. lli^ exeroM^ dfpm- 
Hayama or breathing through either nostril 
alternately, and then closing both during the 
reperition mentally of certain formulae. — Hind, 
TAeaCre, p. 195. 

PRANGrMADANI, Malay. Carpets. 

. P RANGOS PA BULARl A, lAndlcy, 

Fitrasuliun, Pushtu. | Frangoa, Pushtu. 

Patrasoleum, „ | Komal, „ 

Grours in Gnbul and on the trap liill of Aha- 
tong in the Kashmir valley, but the Kashmiri- 
ans do not value it. Tin's plant constitutes 
excellent fodder for cattle, fattens quickly, 
and destroys the “liver fluke” of sheep. 
Koyle considers this one of the plants which 
yielded the Silpliium of Alexander's historians. 
•It.Was discovered hy Moorcroft, iu Tibet, 
and found by him to he employed as winter 
fodder for sheep and goats, and frequently for 
neat cattle. Moorcroft writing from the 
iieighboiirliood of Draz, describes tlie Pran- 
gos hay plant as producing fatness in a 
space of time singularly short, and likewise 
as being destructive to the liver fluke; 
he therefore justly concluded that it would 
be an invaluable acquisition to any country 
to the climate of which it was suited, ns 
' its highly nutritious qualities, its vast yield, 
its easy culture, its great duration, its capability 
of flourishing on lands of the most inferior 
quality and wholly iiiiaduptcd to tillage, im- 
part to it a general character of prolmble 
utility uiirivalleil in the history ofagri<*ultural 
productions. When once iu the possession 
of the ground, for which tlie preparation is 
easy, it requires no subsequent ploughing, 
weeding, manuring, or other operation, save 
that of cutting and of converting the foliage 
into hay. Various attempts were made to 
introduce the Prangos hay plant into Great 
Britain, but unsuccessfully ; and it is probable 
it will only succeed, and bo valuable iu a 
climate similar to that wliei'C it is found iiidi- 
jgenous. The Prangos is highly valued in the 
cold and arid region of Tibet, where it is 
indigenous. It is found in Tibet, «and also 
most abundantly on Ahatong, a low trap 
hill in the valley of Cashmere ; but there 
it was not so vigorous as in its Tibetan 
habitat. Though abundant in various direc- 
tions, the Cashmerians do not esteem it of any 
value, and Dr. Falconer is of opinion that its 
importance has been much over-estimated, in 
consequence of its being the only food In 
many of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet. 
In Cashmere, where far from a deficiency of 
herbage there is actually a superabundance 
of pasture grasses, it is necessarily much loss 
esteemed. The Prangos will, therefore, most 
pvobablj^ be a valuable acquisition only in 
Countries devoid of good natural pasturage and I 
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of Mdiicb theclimate U favourable to its erowth 
In Kashmir, it is used in decoction to cum tk 
rot in sheep. The leaves are used as fodder for 
sheep, they are rather heating. The nativl 
name “ fitrasalynn ” is probably a coiTuptioa 
of “ parsley.’^ Royle states that Lieut. Buiues 
crossing in the direction of Alexander's route 
found this plant, “the prangos,” greedily 
cropped by. sheep.— O ’ pnL 
369 ; Moorcroft in a letter to W. Butter^ 
worth Bay ley ^ Esq,^ formerly Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, Fol, v, p. 179 . 
Boyle^s Pro. Res. ; Powell's, Haud-hookyVol 
i, />. 352. See Grsminsiceae. 

PKANHITA, the mime of the united 
strenms of the Wardha and Waingmiga up to 
their junction with the. Goduvtiri, On ^ le 
Pranhita and Godnvery river, the Mahraiia 
and Teling races meet. 

PRAN-NArill. These are also called 
j Dliami, disciples of Finn Nath, who lived 
; the latter part of Aurnngzeb’s reign, and com- 
posed Mahitariyal, with a view to combine the 
mahomednir and hindoo religions. They cat 
together and admit the gods of each olliei 's 
religions, but do not make any other departure 
from the customs of their ancestors. 

PRANNE KORENelA, Rijs. Spices. 

PRAN-PIiALAP, Thcic arose in Nadiya 
in the hegiuning of the 16th century, are- 
former who wa.s destined to Avield iinniei).se 
iiifluouee on the ma.«ses. Clniitanya floiirisiicd 
during the time orKasinatha, and ’when S«yyid 
Hussain Sharif of Mecca r(‘igned in Gaiir 
under the title of Sultan Alu-iid-din Husain 
Shah, Sharif of Mecca. It was when Luther 
was thiiiideriug against the indulgence and 
other abuses of the Christian church, that 
Chaitanya preached a new do(;triiie. That 
doctrine was the efficacy of Hhakti or faith as 
contra-distinguished from works. It was an 
inuovalion or the Vedie system, which incul-. 
cates specific, religious duties and the per- 
formance of ceremonies and acts. This 
Bengali reformer taught that all meu are 
capable of participating in the sentiments of 
faith and devotion, and that llie members of 
all jati or castes became pure by such senti- 
ments. He maintained the pre-eminence of 
faith over caste. The mercy of God was 
according to him boundless, and not circum- 
scribed by the restrictions of tribe and family. 
He declared that Krishna was Paramatroa or 
the Supreme Spirit, prior to all worlds, and 
both the cause and substance of creation. In 
his capacity of Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer, he is Brahma, Vishnu, aud Siva; 
Chaitanya became the founder of the largest 
religious sect in this country, mustering nine 
to ten millions strong, and fortified by an 
elaborate organization. Its disciples are to 
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be foAod io abnost B^gaL much upon his audience and 

They include some of the wealthiest and most which he swayed tens of thousands. : 
indoential families, as well as a host of poor nya thought or rather felt that the drs^ l^d 
aud' obscure men. Having obtained the greatest of all works was faith in f 

sympathy and support of a large class, Chai- ^ From this all other works must spring. 
tanya now openly declared it was his mission ; announced this as a mighty message of joy, 
to go forth and preach the love of Krishna as ' message that thrilled through the hearts dCJ 
the one tiling needful for salvation. But the his hearers. He preached that the Chandaliai; 
Krishna of ChaUanya was not the son of! whose impurity is consumed by the chabieik-; 
Debuki, the intended victim of his undo the ing fire of holy faith, is to be reverenced byl: 


tyrant Kansn, the sojourner in Briiulaban, the 
companion of cowherds, the lover of Rudhti, 
the favourite of milkmaids and flower women, 
the terror of linsbands, and afterwards the 
conqueror of Kaiisa and king of Dwarka ; 
but the Creator of the universe, and tlie God 
of truth, jnslice, mercy, and love. His 
Krisbna was the great and original Spirit, the- 
Author of creation and the Giver of nil good. 
The age of Kasinatha and his successors was 
eminently favourable to the reception of the 
religious tends he offered to it. Tlic country 


the wise, and not the uiifailing expounder oF 
of the Veda. Again, “ tlie teadier of the four^ 
Vedas is not my disciple. The faitliful 
Ohandala enjoys my friendship, to him let it 
be given, and from him he received ; let him 
be reverenced even as I am reverem^ed.” This 
doctrine Avas the efficacy of Bhakti OV 
faith as contradistinguished from Avorks. 
licligioiis rites and ceremonies AA'cro in 
the opinion of Cliaitanya not essentially 
important, but the apjireciatioii of them by 
the generality of mankind, and theiV adupta- 


had undergone great political and social ) bility to the spread of religious tenets, were 
changes. The character of the hiiidoos had fully realised by him. With a view to per- 
been moulded during some time by ma- | petuatc distinctiveness of his sne-t aiul society. 


and establish an indissoluble bond of union, 
he insisted on his followers submitting to the 
initiatory rite of the Mantra. It consisted in 
the guru or spiritual guide Avhisperiiig in the 
ears of the Sishya (disciple) the mystic words 
“ Kling Krishna.’^ Another observance en- 
forced by Chai tanya among his foIloAvers Avas 
the eating of the prasad by them together. A 
common meal has always been understood to 
cement ami ratify relations of friendship. The 
brotherhood of the Vaislinava sect Avas sym- 
bolized in iheprasad.lt was a (;ommiiu ion where 
all the followers, without distinctions of caste, 
Averc admitted on e<iiial terras. There was 
the leariiet] Naiyafk ns well as the illiterate 
Chasa, the inniiomedau Buis as avcU as the 
malioincdan Mahiit, the Kuliii brahtniu and the 
Kuliii Kayastlm ns Avell ns the aboriginal Bagdi 
and the excommunicated Chandal, nil pnrtici- v 
pating ill consecrated rice and dal and malpua. 
It Avas a manifestation of an. intimate fellow- 
ship between 'those who shared lu this 
eomniou mc*al. It is noAv manifest that one 
of the distinguishing features of Chai tuny a’s. 
theocratfy Avas the universal cliarac ter of the 
sect he founded. Tln^t sect Avas recruited - 
Irom all classes of the hiudoo as Avell as the 
niahoiTiedan community. No one ; Avho de-^ - 


liomedau conquests, malionieilan intercourse, 
muhomedan Ijiavs, and niahoinedan literature. 

Their minds aawg at this time fermenting Avith 
reiigioiis longings to Avhich the doelriuc of 
Bhakti inculcated by Chai tanya answered in 
many ways. A more practical religion than 
Vedantism, and a purer religion than Bhava- 
iiisra, AA^as eagerly looked for. It is therefore j 
not to be Avondered at that the religion of 
Chai tanya soon took root in Nadiya, Avliich 
reverberated Avith llie name of Krishna. 

Young men and old men of that city gatlier- 
ed round him, among them Avas Aihiita- 
iiandau, Avho was to liirn Avhnt tho Baptist 
luid been to the greatest religious reformer. 

.He addressed them all in a tone of authority 
aud affection, telling them that Krishna 
was the Saviour., and that they must love 
him with all tlieir hearts and Avith all their 
souls. His preaching Avas generally herald- 
ed by convulsions and fainting jits. This 
plienomenon was called by hi.s disciples 
Pran-Pralap, and eonlinuod for hours. During 
its coutinuanec he forgot all iniiiiilaiie afluirs 
and exclaimed ever and anon Krishna, Krish- 
na. Tills ecstatic state of iq-aii-pralap Avas 
attended Avith injstic sighs and songs of 
Haribol. It was contagious among his dis- 
ciples and became a conspicuous trait of the l sired to enter aa'hs refused. To all who,, 
new sect. Cliaitanya Avas a mystic. Eating but * knocked at the door admittance AA*as granted, 
little and caring nothing for the animal j Cliaitanya kept an open house aud iiis guests 
man, he Avas able to maintain a state of con- j represented all classes, not only of society blit ;; 
filmed excitement. This cerebral and muscu- ; of liiimaiiity. Cliaitanya was most child-like 
lar debility coulribuied in no inconsiderable > in disposition and clmiactcr. He was esneutir; 
degree to bring about those altevnatioiis of ; ally guilele.ss and simple-minded, but a moat 
deep soiTow and intense joy, which told so 1 large-hearted man : and it avja in his pveacU* 
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he ^ured ov^t 

_ _ nvt. He became a king pf men oh the 
^^ieNli or ‘pulpit which constitute his throne. 
vHls sermons were to the hiodoos of Bengal, 
what those of Savonarola were to the Floren- 
tines. Like the Italian reformer ho was 
fervid and forcible. Chaitanya was fond of 
travelling and became an itinerant preacher. 
In the course of his peregrinations he came 
^ Bamkali, situated in the suburbs of Gaur, 
the then capital of Bengal. He deliv'cred 
there a inngnificent sennon. Striking the 
harp and hymning the praise of Ki ishna, he 
touched a chord which resouiulod and vibrat- 
ed through Bengal. His utUM’ances were 
aglow with intense fervour. Thousands of 
.. people came to hear him, And the seiisation he 
made was so great as to attract the attention 
of the king Syed Hu.sain, who deputed an 
.officer to enquiro’^ into the matter. TJie olH- 
■;.CCf reported Ihat the. noise had been made by 
a Sahyasi." and tlint it was not worth while 
taking further notice of Hie matter. But lie 
continued to preach, and all classes of men 
from all parts of the great city crow<lcd to 
iRamknli. Among those who had come to 
hear him preach Avere two mahomedan 
brothers Dabir and Khasli, holding high em- 
ploy in the Court of Oaiir. Tlioy were in 
. fhet mjniaters of Syed Husain and enjoyed his 
entiro eonlidcnce. They were enraptured 
with the (doqueucc of (yliaitanya, and became 
coiivei'ts to the doc.trino of Bliakti ; they 
lOfigcd to see him in private, learn at lis 
feet the tenets of the new faith. Acjoordii ;ly 
they wont to his cottage at uiidiiiglit and 
thus addressed him. Purilicr of the fallen, 
low in descent, ami occupation, Ave are afraal 
; OTspeaking our minds to thee. Saviour ofdagai 
ftud Madliai, have mercy on ns. Of Mhlec.li- 
lili;*' descent, theso sinners are incomparably 
mote * odious than tliose lordly brahmins 
of *Nndiya. Our race has sinned greatly 
iigainst coavs and brahmins. AVe arc dwarfs 
ataudiiig on tiptoe to catch the moon. Stoo( 
in mercy tOAvards us.” Chaitanya cordially 
teceived them and assured* them of their 
salvation. “Krishna Avill save you — hence- 
forth you shall be knoAvn to the Avorld under 
tho names of Rupand Sanutaii.” The recep- 
.tipii of two mahomedan nobles evinced a 
thoral courage of no com in on order ; Avhich, 
While it showed Chaitanya’s deep conviction 
of the purity and popularity of his faith, 
conclusive evidence of his extraor- 
Ik; /binary boldness in disregarding the hijunc- 
^ 'tions of casto and race, and his intention to 
I -1 build religion on the fatherhood of God and 
"T tHu b^^ of man. It must be remeiii- 

l^^ fiered that the convert brothers Avere mem- 
fesbbitj of a court wliitih was intoleraut of liiu- 
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domain, ^ . 

did, direct deacehtfrom the prophet, was parti- 
cularly aggressive against its doctrines. This 
act, therefore, was calculated to enlist against 
the reformer, not only the active antago- 
nism of the king and the court of Ben«rji| 
but the hostility of the hindoos who had been 
accustomed to regard the mahomedans as 
Mlochhas, association Avith whom, in a liindoo 
religious point of view, is contamination. He 
however, fully expected his disciples to cast 
aside all aiiti(]uated prejudices, and above all 
and boyoml all, to have faith, Avliicli he right- 
fully appli(‘d as the true test of training iu 
Vaislinavism. He was emphatically what the 
j Germans call an epoch-making man ; repre- 
' seiiling some of the best elements of hindou 
thought anil liindoo character, and illiistratiug 
in himself the strength and weakness of liindoo 
theology. His object Avas grandly catholic. 
It Avas to rebuild liindoo society from iu 
foundation, to exterminate priestcraft, to 
eradicate the evils of caste, to introduce reli- 
gious toleration, to assei t the right of equalily 
of man, and to establish the relations of his 
fellow-beings on the principle of a universal 
Iirotberliooil. A fanatic anil a mystic, Chait- 
ariya never doviatod from liisafipointcd cour.se ; 
and the immense infiuence he had acquired 
over the hearts of his followers, ho applied 
to the fuiiheranco of no personal objects, but 
of that religion to which ho had consecrated • 
his life and his energies. — Calcutta Meview, 

I j^o, 105), 100 to 102. 

I J^KANIJ NIRO 1)1 1 A, Sans., from prana, 
life, and nirodha, to s(op. 

rRAONC I, sec Himalaya. 

HR ASA DA, Sans. Amongst the Sikh and 
Vai.sliiiava sects, means a distribution amongst 
the assistants of sweetmeats which have been 
consecrated to the idols. Prasadaiti thehiuJoo 
religion, is an article of food, consecrated by 
previous preseatation to an idol, after which it 
is distributed amongst the worshippers ou the 
spot, or sent to persons of consequence at their 
own homes. It Avas the prasud'h or meat 
otfered to idols from Avhich in Acjts xv. 
29, the folloAAmrs of the Christ Jesus were told 
to abstain. But 1st Corinthians x, 25, says, 

‘ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, 
asking no question for conscience sake.’ la 
Orissa, the people buy the boiled rice which 
lias been offered to Jagannat’ha, and all the 
different castes cat of it together,* as *a 
act of merit : the same conduct in Bengal 
Avonld make them out-castes. The buddhista 
of Burmuh also throw away the offerings and 
at the great Shooay Dngon at Rangoon and 
the Prome temple, Siioony-San-Dau, vast heaps 
of boiled rice are tlirowu over on the rocks. 
Most liindoos eagerly seek whatever has been 
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ebmmcnV to^eo skiHglVtered and skinned/ an exiiiillii^i^^ 
jlotrei’S wliicli haye been thus ofrei*edj placed appointed by tbe.synagoKue) cnrefollyrinilj^lai^^ 
In die bair of o liindoo. Water that lias been the ‘ insid<3. * If the lights be grown' 


HI 

^[)iis..inade sacred is preserved in hindoo 
houses, mid with it they mb their bodies, 
and occasionally sip a drop, regarding it ns 
the water of life. It has been remarked l»y the 
celebrated Goguet, that the custom of oiferiiig 
food 

origin in a principle of gratitude, the repast 
beiiig deemed hallowed hy presenting the first 
portion to him who gave it, since tho devotee 
was unable to conceive anglit more acceptable 
than that Avliereby life is sustained. P'rom 
the easiest period such olferings have 1 h!c*ii 


ribs,’ said my inforniunt, wlio liad 
years’ experience in this branch of the moilifep 
trade, ‘ or if the lungs have any disease, or jCV 
there he any disease anywhere, the meat 
pronounced unfit for tljc foo<l of‘tlie Jews, auidfcy.: 
to the object of divine homage had its • is sent entire to a carcase butcher to be Bolil 

to the cliristians.”' Mtsat that is fit to eafc:*^ 
is distinguished by a hsaden seal, stamped ) 
in IFelnew characters with the name of th4^ ■ 
exaiuiiH?r, and the word Koshar meriuing JaW-» j 
fid. Meat killed according to the dewish law 
is known as “ cosliar,'’ while that killed ia, ' 


tendered ; and in the burn t-ofTcring (honi) of | any oilier fasliiiai is called “ tryfer.” 


Abel, of the firstling of the flock, and the 
first portion of the repast presented by the 
liiijput to Anadeva, ‘ tlie nourisher,’ tlic mo- 
tive is the same. 15nt the prasad (sncdi is tlio 
denomination of the food sacivil 'to Kaniya*) is 
deemed unlucky, if not uuliol}' ; a prejudice 
arising from the heterogeneous sonnies wlience 


There is no restriction, however, which, as 
it ap]>eais to us, would be likely to have a 
slr<»ng<‘r influence upon the culinary art of 
the dews than the injunction, Ihreo times re« 
peated in the Scriptures in the samo words, 

: Tiion shall nut seetlie a kid in his mother’s 
1 milk.” l^xodus xxiii, 19, and xxxlv, 26, aud 


itissapplied — often from bequests of the dead. • Deuteronomy xiv, 21). The utmost caution 


TItp Mookhia servants of the temple accord 
iagly carry the sacred food to where.soever the 
votaries dwell, wliitdi jirovcs an irresistible 
Btiinuhis to backward zeal, and fU’oduces an 
ample return. At tho same time are trans- 
mitted, as from tho god, drosses of honour 
corresponding in material and value with tin 
rank of tlie receiver, a diadem, or 
satin and gold, embroidered ; a <IiJgl:i or 
quilted goat of gold or silver brocade for tho 
cold weather ; a scarf of blue and gold ; or if 
to one wdio prizes the gift less for its intrinsic 
worth than as a mark of spechd favour, a 
fragment of the garland worii on some festival 
hy the god ; or a simple necklace, by which 


and care have been used in carrying out lioth 
letter aud tho sjnrit of this injunciiou. > 
It was extended not onl}' to the flesh of all 
animals, hut to any process whiidi could, in itk . 
widest acceptation, l.)(3 include, d under the term 
“ seething,” or whatever may ho its Hehre^y 
equivalent. Anti fiirilier, every precaution 
fillet of! was taken to remove tho possildlity even of an 
jatimixture of the two idcmcnts. Particular 
{ vessels had to he used for dressing flesli and 
others for milk ; and so, too, there ’was u com* 
pletc separation required for dishes, plates, 
i knives, forks, and so forth. No vessels of wood 
I or eai*th might he purclmscilatseeoiid*hand,and 
j those of metal or stone hail to he well scoured 


he is inaugurated amongst the elect. Ivuuiya j wdth hot a.s^ies or scaMcd in boiling water 
ki kanti hand’ hna, ‘ to hind on [the neck] j before it was considered proper to employ 
iJiO chaplet of Kaniya,’ is the initiatory step, them in the ]>repara(ioii of food. Tho .hiudoo 


At the present day, Christians of no sect 
make any food-offerings to idols. The Hebrew 
races however, as also the inahomedans only 
partake of the flesh of such animals as have 
been made lawful food by being prayed over 
before being killed. This is called amongst 
muhomedans Ilalal karna, to make lawful, and 
a mahomedan recites the words Bismilluhi, 
Allaho-Akbar. Otherwise, it is haram, un- 
lawful. Ill the name of the Lord to God, the 
great. In the hutchf?r shops of the towns of 
Europe, where ilio Hebrew nicies reside, there 
is a mark put on tho animalrt which have 
been made lawful food. 

Mr. Mnyliew, in his work on “ London 
I^rfibour and the London Poor,” after speaking 
of the Jew butchei’sof Whitechapel, says: 
** The slaughterers I saw were quiet-looking 
tiiid qaiet-mannered men. When the animal is 
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races are even more stringent than the He* 
brow’ and many of the vai.shmiva sect do UOjt > 
allow u stiangei* to see the cooking. — Td(ts"^( 
liajasthan, i, p. />29. See Hindoo. 

PRASADTIAM, food offered to idols, 
Hindoo, I’rasad. 

PU A SI 1 A , lius. Yarn . 
rilASLIN, a high island, one of the 
chello groufi, 20 miles from Mahe. — 

PBASANGA RAJA DATTA, see Xhf| 

seviptions. . 

PRASARA or Prasarya, see 
PRASE, a qiuirtzose mineral, it is 
amonj»st tlie pebbles on the shore at Triqiji^v^ 
malice in Geylou and in the Dekhaii trap/^;*^ 
PRASINL^S, Gk. Emerald. 

PRASTI, Hind. Populus alba. 
PKASASTU, see Hindoo. 

PR AT A, Port. Silver. . 
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PBATA^KALA, San 9.^ frbmpi^atqrrtn 

and kala, time, 

PBATAPA BUDBA, one of the Adeva 


aajas of Warangal who reigned a. d. 1162. 
See Iii&mptioiis. 

PRATAPA VABMA, see Inscriptions. 

PBATAS ISLAND, in the China sea in hit. 
20^ 42' N,, and long. 116"^ 43' E., is of a 
horse-shoe shape, occupying the western part 
of the Pratas reef. It is I mile long. 

PRATINCOLA UUBTCOLA,thcSaxicola 
rubicola ; or Stone-chat, of Europe, N. Africa, 
Japan (TJemminck.) In India replaced by the 
nearly afhned Pr. indien, and in Sindh also by 
;Pr. leucnra, as in S. Africa by Pr. pastor. 


hermitagr ; bui it nevoi- waa b city until 
Akbar made it one. The name ofFi-ayaga 
is recorded by Hwen Thsang in the seventh 
century, and is in all probability as ©Id 
i as the reign of Asoka, who set up the 
stone pillar about b. c. 235, while the 
fort was not built until the end of the 
sixteenth century. II wen Thsang makes (he 
district of Prayuga about 5,000 li, or 833 
miles, in circuit ; but as it was closely sin- 
rouuded on all sides by other districts, Geneiul 
Cunningliam reduced it to 500 li, or 83 miles 
and limits the district to liie small tract in 
the fork of the Doab, immediately above the 
junction of the Ganges and Jurama.* It was 


PRATINCOLA RURETRA, Saxicola | at Prayuga, the well-known place of pilgrUn- 
rubetra, ‘Whinchat’ of Europe, N. Africa, | age, at the junction of the Ganges and Jam- 
Arabia (8ch logoi) : migratory. Erroneously i na, that Akbar built his fort of Ilahabad, 

- -- . i Pi 1 li . 


assigned to liulin. 

PRATISII TIIANA, the ancient name of 
Allahabad. 

PRATSHU, Hind. Myrsinc africann. 
PRATTJ, or Patti, Tel. Gossypium 
herbaceum, L. 

PRATTIMA, Tel. Idol. 

PRAT YUK PITSHPI, Sans., or Uttareni, 
Tjdl. Achyranthes aspera, L 


or Allahabad, as it was afterwards called by 
Shah Jehan. Tlicre still is the famous tree 
called Akshay Bat, or undecaying Banyan 
tree. This tree is now situated underground, 
at one side of a pillared court, which would 
appear to have been open formerly:, and 
which is, ho believes, the remains of the temple 
described by Ilwen Thsang. The temple 
is situated inside the fort of Ailahabad, to 


PRAVRISHAYANI, Sans., or Pecldadii- | the east of the Ellenhorough barracks, and 


Duk. 

Malay. 


Eeval, 

iloiclh^o. 


Tam. 

Tkl. 


lagondi, Ticl. Carpopogon prurieiiH, i?. 

PRAVAUA SENA 2nd, see Inscriptions. 

PRAVARA DHAlNr-ANRAJYA SAMVAT, 
see Inscriptions. 

PRAVARASENAPURA, the new capital 
of Kashmir. 

PRAWN. 

Jeengha, 

Oodang, 

The prawns, shrimps, crab, crawfish, and 
other kinds of crustacoa are abundant, and 
palatable. One species of Chinese crawfish, 
as lai’ge as but not taking the place of the 
lobster called lang hai, or dragon (jrab, cuttle- 
fish of three or four kinds, and tho large kinj 
erub (Polyphemus), are all eaten by the 
Chinese though not relished by others. — Ai?is. 
Mat. p* 155. 

PRAY. The Maun Manau tribe arc called 
by the Red Karen, Pray, they dwell between 
the Sgau and Red Karen. 

, PBAYAGA, the modern Allahabad, also 
ealled Pratishtliaua, is described in ancient 


duo north from the stone pillar of Asoka and 
Samudra Gupta. According to the common 
tradition of tlic people, tho name of Prayng 
was derived trom a brahman who lived dur- 
ing the region of Akbar. The story is, that 
when the emperor was building the fort, tho 
walls on the river face repeatedly tell down, 
ill spite of all the precaution taken by the 
architect. As the Id city of Prayag hat 
totally disappeared, we can scarcely expect 
to find any traces of the various buddliist 
monuments which were seen and described 
by tho Chinese pilgrims in the seventh cen- 
tury. — Cunningham^ s Ancient Geo. of Ind.y 
pp. 388-90; Tr. Himl.y Vol,\,pp. 207,317 ; 
Ilindu Theatre^ Vol. i, p. 207 ; The Hero 
and the JSymph; Hamilton's Genealogies of 
the Hindoos. See Lat. 

PRAYTNGU, Sans. Setaria italica. 

PRAYANG, see Inscriptions. 

PRECIOUwS OPAL, SCO Opal. 

PRECIOUS STONES. Gems and preci- 
ous stones arc the same minerals, but amongst 


hindoo writings, as at the coufiueuce of ! lapidaries, the term gem is generally applied 
' “ * ‘ ’ of I to the better variety. Amongst scientific 

mineralogists, gems and precious stones are 
distinguished and classed^ according to their 
chemical composition, their hardness and 
their specific gravity, but lapidaries and 
jewellers name gems according to their 
colours, rather than with reference to their 
chemical composition or their relative de- 
grees of hardness and density. Thus the 
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the Yamuna and Ganges on the bank^ 
the latter : it would seem, therefore, so 
late -as the composition of tho drama of 
tlie Hero and the Nymph, that that ancient 
still stood opposite to its presenf site. 
ICbe ruins, according to Hamilton, are still 
itp be seen at Jhusi on the left hank of the 
• ^inges. Allahabad or Prayaga was a holy 
;^aoe, having been the seat of Bharadhwaja 
676 I 



eorahdiaK Bp|ndl«v«ir 

others are a1f» when red, called ruby ; if green, 
emerald; if blue, sapphire; and if yellow, topaz. 
Oriental is a term applied to tlic fiuoat gems 
whether found in tlie east or not. The an- 
rients called the most highly-coloured stones, 
tnasculiue, and those of more subdued tests, 


been supposed to be thl& .cHief' 
ing countries is also shown by 
that Kuropo designates the roost valuable ^: 
them oriental— oriental amethyst, 
emerald, oriental topaz, oriental aquamarine/; 

Chemically speaking, the diamond, 
most precious of all stones, is a niei:^; 


feminine, and accorlling to Pliny, the ancients { crystal of carbon ; the others, with cciv 
included under the terra gems, all stones of||ahi exceptions, are more crystals of clay. 


beautiful colours which were found in small 
quantity and of u sufficient degree of hard- 
ness to be engraved as seals. Accord ii\g to 
the moderns, gems are those stones which in 
a small compass, combine hardness and fire 
or lustre, with vivid softer agreeable colours, 
and divide them into two classes, real gems 
or jewels and precious stoues. 
are the 


The real gems 


Diamond, 

Sapphire, 

Kuby, 

Siauelle, 

Emerald, 

Beryl, 


Topaz, 

Zircon, 

Gurnet, 

Chrysoberyl, 

I Tourmaline, 

I Kubellito, 


Eflsonito, 

Corilierite, 

lolitc, 

(^yaiiitc (sapj)hirc), 
Chi’vsolite, of Hock 
crystal varieties. 


These clay crystals take diilcrent names ac- 
cording to their colours. When red, the 
crystal is called a ruby ; when blue, a 
sapphire ; when purple, an nmothyst ; when 
green, an emerald ; when yellow, a topaz ; 
but all tliese varieties represent one and the 
same stone ; in fact, the colours pass into one 
another almost indiscriminately. It is not 
always, for instance, that the red or blue dis- 
tinctly predominates. It requires a very pure 
rnby to ho of a ])erfect red, and an equally 
pure sapphire to be of a perfect blue. Fre- 
quently the colours run more or less into one 
another, so that eaeh stone shows a touch of 


Precious stones are supposed to possess the • purple. Thus the amethyst, though ranked 
same characters as the gems only in a minor ! as a particular species of stone, is but a stone 
degree. They are also ^generally only tnms- ■ in which the colours of the ruby and sapphire 


lucent or semi-transparent and occur in large 
amorphous masses. The precious gems com- 
monly seen arc — 

Ametbysts, Beryl, 

Hnpphire, Vrecioua opal. 

Topaz,. 

Avaiitinine, 


Enieralds, 

I'earlH, 

llubies, 

Diamonds, 


aro*hlended. Sometimes the colour itself will 
vary with the light. In the International Ex- 
hibition of 18()2 there was shown a stone of some 
historical importance, (railed “ the marvellous 
sapphir(3,” beeiinse, though of a pure blue by 
day, it became a deep purple by candle-light. 


, 1 . : Many sappliires, however, have the same pe- 

llie course of traile 1ms been so <lev.ous ■ j,, ,•* considered in llie ti-nde, noi 

from time to time, that obscurity long pro- „ j-ecommendatioii, but a flaw. 


vail(^d as to the native countries of the jne- 
cious stones. The localities in Coimbatore, 
Avhich supply the beryl, are also supposed to 
have yielded th(3 enun-ald, though Tavernier 


not 

TJio scientific 
uaine for the rnby dags is the “ corundum,'^ 
but only the red and blue corundums are com- 
monly S(:ren, the green and ycdiovv corundums 
being extremely rare. When found, they are 


was not able to ascertain that anv pint ot styled, for distinction’s sake, tho Orientar 
India, mliisd-iywas yielding emeralds, lavor- emerald and topaz, the ordinary topaz and 
nier says (p, I * 4 ,) “as foreraeralds, it is a vul- j jiffe,.,.,,,. stones altogether, and 

gar error to say they came or.giim y from 4,,^ K„ 8 t, but mostly 

the east. And therefore when jewellers and .. o,.ie„tar emerald, or, 4 ; 

goldsmiths do prefer ij Jeep-coloured erne - 1 g,.een eorundum, and, similarly, 

raid iuclinmg to black, fell ye, it is an yellow sapphire or a purple sapphire, wouhl 
oriental emerald, they speak tliat which is not ; ^ Hner quality and higher value thaii 

the .stones going by that name in the trade/ 
Information from Melbourne assures us thai 


true. I confess, I could never discover m 
what part of our continent those stones 
are found. But sure I am, that the eastern 
part of the ' world never produced any of 
those stones, neither in tlio edutinenf, nor in 
the islands. True it is that since the discovery 
of America, some of those stones have been 
often brought rough from Peru to tho Philip- 
pine Islands, whence they have been trans- 
ported into Europe ; but this is not enough to 
make them oriental. Besides that, at this 
time they send them into Bpain through the 
North Sea.-' 

That the lands iathe east have generally 
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these rare varieties of the corundum afw' 
among the gems there discovered, so that/ 
besides obtaining an increased supply e£.- 
dinmonds, we shall receive specimens of 
jewels hitherto all but inaccessible. Whtti|% 
sapphires and green sapphires are specialfj?";. 
enumerated among the stoues already brougihltv 
to light, and as the discrimination between tlb^ 
two classes is, in skilled hands, both easy anil 
infallible, there should bo little danger of. 
mistake. As far as we can judge, and aa 
as is actually judged on the spot, the Anslri^ 
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)|imin<js ilo theiiNe piiiebibiii . 

iu*d tliererofe richer than tlie tniiies of 
frazil. Brazil produces dianiouds' in abuii*^ 

^dance almost iiicredible, but they are rarely 
of high quality or large size. All the more 

valuable stones, whctlier diamonds or corun- ^ 

dums, como from the Kast, and many of them; | fell into tlie mouth of a fish, which shortlv 
perhaps, came hundreds or even thousands of} afterwards was served upon tJio royal table (a 
years ago. The famous diamond mines of | very common eastern legend this) and was thus 
Golcoiuia have long censed to be productive, ‘ - 


(^lart^^^ihehite were hot 

ill ancient timed mid hence were extmvagatit- 

ly osteemeil. Pliny tells of Polycrates; ilie 
wealthy tyrant of Samos, who, to buy off the 
ill-will of fortune droppcil a sardonyx (quartz 
variety) into the sea ! The story goes that it 


and it is impossible to conjecture how long its 
products may have been in circulation. Pre- 
cious stones, it should be remeinbored, are 
absolutely iiulestructible. Some of them, 
like the Koh-i-Noor, liave a history of many 
centuries, and there is no reason, indeed, why 


restored to the owner. Some years ago it was 
said to have been found when digging in the 
vineyards of Albano. Of course a stone with 
such a history is p7*ecions. Pyrrhus is said to 
have had an agate marked with tlie figure of 
Apollo and Iield to be of countless value. 
This was probably a inoclja stone, wJiich now- 


the very stones set on the breastplate of the ■ a-days fetches high prices if the patterns strike 


JewishTTigh Priest should not be in existence 
still. Gold and silver disappear constantly in 
:^^rodigions quantities tb rough various proces- 
ses of industry, but a gem can never bo worn 
out, and it is worth nobody’s while to destroy 
it. The very finest specimens, indeed, are all 
known as accurately as the most famous paint- 


the buj^er. Hence also moss stones cost from 
one to three rupees each while ordinary Oani- 
bay stones arc sold by the dozen. It is fancy, 
not intrinsic value, which fixes the price licrc. 
There is in the Hi itish Museum a quartz stoiie 
bearing the traditional likeness of Chaucer, 
! every feature being ])erfectly marked. It is 


iiigs, and even the less valuable stones pass in ! simply priceless to Knglishmen. But those 
endless circulation from one class or one conn- ! wlio know not. Chaucer — would value it only 
try to another. A few years ago some for its singularity, ami ask yon not more tlmii 
of the best diamonds in Knglmul, including Rs. (50 for it. .\ml it was ju.st because of 
even, the celebrated Burgundy diamond, were their peculiar mai kings and because of their 
eoeported to Bombay on the orders of the Pur- rarity in tlie inurkets tliat the ancients so in- 
see mercluints enriched by the cotton trade, j ordinalely ])rizeil “ agates.'’ Even so late ns 
Then came the financial collapse, and the ]»re- I me<liteval limes, tlie amethyst and diarnoinl 
bious gems, after thus returning to the laud 
from which they came, were once more re- 
exported to (ircat Brilain. (leuis are not 
:pui‘ely or solely articles of luxury. Diamonds 
are largely used in trade, and will be employ- 
ed, perhaps, still more extensively if their 
price should fall, llubies and sapphires, loo, 
are required in ilie mauufacluri} of watches ; 
rand it is probable that a material which, be- 
sides its brilliancy and beauty, possesses the 
quality of extreim; liardncss and durability, 
will be turned in oilier ways to useful account. 

In fact, the diamond trade at present is, as 
regards tlie production of new diamonds, 

: xnainly regulated by the demands of industry. 

The imports from Brazil consist of fliousaiids 
'Upon thousands of small stones required for j tive tracts of country, ns also rock crystal 
the glazing and other trades, the additions i and various beautiful ametliyst and cat’s eye 


were of equal value ! In India the most valu- 
able of all llie gems is the diuruorid. - It occurs 
in alluvial deposits at Cuddapab, Banaganpilly, 
&c., ill the river Kistiia also in the bed ortho 
river at 8iimbulf»orc in the district of the 
Mahniiiiddy river and at Puniia in Bundel- 
kliiind. Coninduin from its coarsest states to 
its finest in the form of the oriental ruby, 
emerald, topaz, and sapphire occurs in the 
granite and syenite districts. The spinel ruby 
is also a native gem, as likewise zircon whicli 
occurs in alluvium in the Ellore district. 
Schorl occurs ill the granite and syenite dis- 
tricts. Clirysalite is an inmate of the second- 
ary trap. Precious garnet, pyrope garnet 
and grenatite garnet are met witli in prinii- 


aade to more valuable specimens being 
ezte*6m6]y small. To this is due the extraor- 
' difiary rise in the price of jewels during the 
)ii8t twenty years.. AVlieii the gold discove- 
vtI^ in Conjunction with other causes, sudden- 
f jjT ♦ho public wealth, there was no 

^^iTesponding increase in the gems which 
vrcaith is naturally employed to purchase. 
Ihktoad of one customer who could give 600/. 
jht m there were at least a dozeu, 

4 snd-diamonds rose in the market accordingly. 
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and many kinds of cornelian jaspers and 
agates arc also natives of the peninsula of 
India. The annual value of cornelian exported 
from India formerly amounted to £10,000. The 
secondary trap rocks afford beautiful and 
splendid specimensof theelegant zeolite family- 
In the soutlicrn districts of the Madras presi- 
dency, where the corundums occur, coloured 
stoues are abundant, but it is not known if? 
stones of any value were ever found there. 

In the southern part of Ceylon is an ex- 
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mouataina Hsiiig the 
Iieigkt lof 7,000 or 8,000 feet, which, 
wilii Buccesjsive falls dimiiiish till they rest 
oa. the' alluvial plains of the low county. 

Xlie S. .W. face of this group forms a bold ! 

fUQcre, crowned at its western extremity by ! able abundance at Kniiginm in a soutWyi^l:; 

called by the people Sri-pada ! collecforato of the peninsula of* India, aiidf-ifei 


Pliny as those • qui viridatfeiri' ^ ^ 
imitantur,’ which are of a clear 
colour, hence, crystals of clear tints of ; eCH^ 
green or sky-bluo nro called AquamaWuaf 
Aquamarines. The beryl occurs in consid^i^v; 


Adam's Peak 

or Holy foot, and at the ejistern end of the I largely worn by liiiuh^o men as aii eai^' i 
range is Kirizalpota whicii rises in abrupt • droop. Corundum occurs in great abun*^ 
precipices to 8,000 feet, above the plains. | lance in seveinl dishicts of Mysore, in thoK 


Batimpoova, or city of Ceins, is in part of this 
range. It is about 00 miles from Colombo, 
and about 200 feet above tlie level of tlie sea, 


Hyderabad dominions, in several laluks ojE" 
Gnntoor, ill Hajahnniiidry, Indore, Cuttack^ i; 
Coiinbafore, North Arcoi, Saloni, and Madui'fl 


It is the centre of the geni-produfing district, collectorate, and, it is said, also in Tra- 
which extends about fifty miles along the i vaiicore. This is tiie hanh^st of all kiiowil 
base of this mountain range, and in this minerals exci'pt the iliamoial. Tlie name co-> 
district, comprising Safragam and the Three ; i nndnin from the Tamil korund is cominouly > 
Kories, the search for gems is a regular occii- ^ confined to the opaque rough crystals and! 
pation of the people, in tlie beds of streams ! cleaveable masses, generally of dingy-eolours 
and ill the alluvial filains lying in the valleys, and often ilark, while tlie lerni emery om- 
upon their hanks. The gems found in this i braces flic more or less iinpiins niiissive, grau- 
locaiily are the sapphire, tlio ruby and the ; iilar and conipaet kinds. Sappli ire, emerald, 
topaz; the cat’s e^'e, amethyst and beryl, and ' topaz and ruby comprise the transpurent^ 
the spinel ruby is also found but is more rare?, j bright ly-tiiited varieties, ofcornndiim. Emerald 
They are found in a la\'<‘r of gravel, tifteeii to crystal is liexagoiial, irolour green passing into 
twenty feet deep to which they sink a foot, : light-blue, inquire yellow, aiurwliite for the 
and if they meet with a thin hard crust ofjl>eryl. liiistre vitiemis, sonietinies resinous, 
ferruginous stones or masses of milk quartz, i Transparent to subtrnnslucmit. Streak white,! 
sucli are always favourable signs. Tins brittle. J^'racture concboidal, uneven. IJ, 7' 5 ' 
oiliMitnl ruby or red variety of corundum, is to 8‘0, S. (1. 2 (i7 to 2-7d2, Analysis of 
very rare: wlien pure in water and colour it emerald ofMnzo: 
is very valualilo. Tlie blue variety of coniii- 

dum is the oriental sapphire, is in greater ^ 

abundance hut of inferior value, and its 
colours greatly vaiy, from the deepest velvet 
hluc to the palest and almost impercejitiblo 
tint even losing all tint and be(!oming colour- 
less, and ill that form is a very beautiful 
gem, remarkable for its whiteness and the 


Alumina l.S 1 

CHucina.. 12*2 


Magiie.siii 0*9 

Soda 0-6 

I’antalic acid ...trace. . 


traces of eliromiuni arc re<?koned wifh the mag- 
iic'sia, and perhaps there is a little titanic acid* 
with the alumina, 'fho emerald was bedieved 
by the ancients to be excidleiit in its virtucH. 
absence of prismatic colour.^. The yellow i It w'as supqosed to be good for the eyes, on 

whicli account they were in the habit of 
w'earing it, about tlieir person.s engraved as 
a seal, that they might have it to look at. 
TJic largest known eineriihl is the property 
of the J)uk(‘. of Devonshire, wiiicJi waa 
brought o England by Don Pedro. li- 
two inches in length and 

imdies across the three clia** 
inoters. It is a six-sided prism, woigliiug H; 
oz., 18 dwts., hut there is a small pieep pj 
((iiartz attached to it, whicli vvoidil dirn^niaI|^^^ 
that weight by 3 or 4 dwts. Dwiiig lo Hawa:^ 


variety of corundum is called tin? oriental 
topaz which is of every shade of yellow, and 
when pure it is higldy valued. Hut, 
many stones have a milky opaleseiico which 
makes them vuliieh'ss. When the reel and 
blue are mixed in tlie corundum the stone is 
called oriental amethyst. Haifa .stone will be ! measures 
red and half blue. The Ceylon ruby has ! 2 and 
occasionally a blue tint, which can be expelled 
by heat. Tlie opale.sor.co occurs in rubies, 
sapphires and topaz. When .such stones arc 
cut cahochofi, at a certain angle to the axis, 


n 


they form the star stone, showing in a strong ; it is but partially fit for the purpo.s<^*8 of tl|p-'; 
light a star of six rays, very pi'etty as a fancy ‘ jeweller. It was ohtaiiicil from the mines 
stone, buti of no. value as a gem. j Muzo. A smaller hut more splendid ;8paci-;.: 

Tourmaline occurs abundantly in Dindigul • men in the po.'^session of Mr. IIo|>c, COS^/J 
and in Ceylon, in colours black, browq, bluo I £500 and weighs (S oiiucos. Emeralds 
green, ml, white and colourless, and exhibit ‘ less beauty but of larger size, arc found 
a dichroisin. Some? beryls are quite colour- 
ing less* but the colours are generally blue or . 

yellow. The finest beryls , are described by I in breadth, ami weighs If>| J 
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tSilniria. A .specimen in the Royal collocii^|V 
measiiros 14J inclies in lengtli and 12 itich^ 
ill breadth, ami weighs If>| lbs. troy, biighU;^ 





■ ■■ ' a ■ ■■ . ' 

coruodaniv if bf lil^ 

^gielleraUy called Oriental sapphire ; the reds 
oriental ruby ; the transparent or translucent 
yellow or white, oriental topaz ; the green, 
oriental emerald ; the violet, oriental ame- 
thyst ; the hair-brown, Adtimantiue-spar ; the 
asteriatcd cry^als, Astoria ; when transpa- 
rent, with u. pale reddisli or bluish reflection, 
Girasol sapphire ; with pearly refiectiou, 
•Chatoyant or opalescent sapphire. 

Oriental ametliyst is a lilac-bluc or violet 
variety of corundum. 

Oneutul chalcedony is n name sometimes 1 
applied by lapidaries to the finer kinds of • 
cornelian : occidental ehahx'doiiy, on the | 
other hand, bein^ used by tlunn to denote the 
softer and lesshrilliuut varieties of a ycllowi.sh- ; 
red colour. 

Oriental chrysolite is a name given by 
lapidaries to yellowish-green corundum. 

Oriental emerald is a coruiidnin of a greenish- 
yellow colour, lending more or less to olive. 

Oriental garnet is a blood-red or dark 
crimson garnet. 

Oriental hyacinths of jewellers arc rich j 
reddish-browil varieties of corundum ; and 
also hyacinth of a hyacinth-red or deep red < 
colour with a tinge of brown, and sometimes 
of orange-yellow. 

Oriental opal red of jewellers are the finest 
kinds orf pi*ecious opal. 

Oriental peridot are varieties of a greenish- 
yellow colour, verging on olive. 

Oriental ruby, line red varieties of coruii- 
dum. 

Oriental sapphires are blue transparent varic- 
4.ies of corundum. When perfect, of a clear, 
bright prussian-bliie colour and possessed of a 
high degree of transparency, this stone is 
valued next to the oriental ruby. It is, how- 
ever, seldom found in this state, being more 
frequently pale blue, passing by degrees into 
entirely colourless. Pale varieties when ex- 
posed to a strong heat entirely lose their colour 
without undergoing any other alteration and 
have often been sold for diamonds. 


they ISO to 76 ^ 

in a north easterly direction, : ^ * 

Sapphire, is found in the same earth 
with the rabies of Burmah but are much more 
rare, and generally of a larger size. Sapphire 
occurs crystallized in variously terminat- 
ed six-sided prisms, and in rolled musses 
and is found in the beds of rivers or as- 
sociated with crystalline rocks. It posses* 
ses double refraction, and becomes electric 
by friction. Is not acted on by acids, and 
remains unaltered by the fire, red and 
yellow varieties if anything, being improved 
in colour by iieating. Sapphire is cliiefiy 
brought from Ceylon and IVgu, but it is 
also found in Bohemia in France, in the 
Brook Uionpezzouliou, near Expailiy in 
Veiny and in New Soutli Wales. 

In Prinsep’s “ Oriental accounts of the 
Precious Minerals,” it is stated that under the 
name of sapphire or yaqut are comprised all 
those stones of the sapphire ami ruby species, 
ladiieh are distinguished (or rather connected, 
as being chemically one) by the epithet 
Oriental, in English books of mineralogy, and 
are now classed together under the general 
! head of Corundum, because they are com- 
posed of the same earth, alumina, as the 
I corumUim, or knrund of India. The natives, 

! like European mineralogists, distinguish 
four principal species ol' yaqut, red, (Oriental 
ruby) blue (oriental sapphire) ; yellow, 
white, or colourless, (oriental topaz), ami 
green (oriental emerald.) Blue sapphire is 
imitated with iolite, kyanite, &c.,- hardness 
adbrds the best test of the genuineness of 
the stone. The word sapphire is derived 
from saphoiros, the name of a blue stone 
i amongst the ancients. Most probably the 
sapheiros of the ancients, however, was not 
our sapphire, but Lapis lazuli. Spinel may 
be readily distinguished from the oriental (or 
sapphire) ruby ; for which it is often sold, by 
inferior hardness and specific gravity, and also 
by its crystallization. A Hue stone, of 20 to 
; 30 carats is worth from £8 to £10. There is 


Oriental topaz is a variety of corundum of 
a yellow colour more or less mixed with red. 
The most esteemed colour is a bright jouqiiil- 
yelldw, and next a pure lemon -yellow. It is 
a very beautiful .stone, though inferior in 
• ;Valuc to ruby or sapphire. 

V' The ruby is imitated by Spinol, from which 
iit is easily distinguished by superior hardness. 
V.The finest stones are found in itie sand of 
idvers in Qeylon, in the sand of certain streams, 
in the Capelau mountains near Syrian, 
: the capital of Pegu and in Ava, but they are 
^ most jealously from Europeans, 

k ^they are clescril>ed in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, (vol. ii, p. 75,) 


consideralde incertitude, according to Priiisep, 
concerning this gem amongst oriental authors. 
Jewellers in the oast apply tlie term lal to all 
rubies, of a lino red colour, but the lal rumani 
j (scarlet or pomegranate ruby,) is probably 
! the true spinelle. Thc/bright-redspiuelleruby, 

• lal rumani, is called by modern jewellers as 
! yaqut iiaram or simply iu Hlndusiuiii, narmah 
; also labri, it comes from Pegu and Ceylon, 
and less frequently from the north. Modern 
physicians ascribe the same medicinal pro- 
; perties to spinel lo as to the oriental ruby^ 

I Under the general term ruby, lapida- 
ries class several stones of very different 
chemical composition, &c., which they dis- 
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by their colours. Thucr when | 
ofs ^iiU carmioe-red it is known by the name ! 
of spinel ruby» when the tinge verges upon i 
rather pale rose-red it is called Balais or Bales ; 
rubji when the red has a decided shade of: 
orauge it usually goes by the name of Vermeil j 
or Vermeille, when of a yellowish-red it is 
called Bubicelle. « The ruby is considered by 
jewellers to approach perfection the more 
closely it resembles the colour of pigeon’s 
blood. The name nfl)y should, hoVvever, be 
restricted to the oriental ruby, or the red 
varieties of corundum. The ruby is generally 
set ill rings and brooches, surrounded with 
brilliants. It is stated iiiPrinsep’s “Oriental 
accounts of the Precious Minerals,” that not 
to be deceived in rubies is a work of dilFiculty, 
because there are spurious ones of polished 
crystal which miudi resemble the true gem, 
these are called Ayn-ul-rajiin, but a skilful 
lapidary will easily recognise them. When 
placed in the lire a true ruby becomes invi- 
sible, but when immersed in water it appears 
to glow with heat. 

Kock crystal can bo dyed. If made red 
hot, and plunged repeatedly into the tine 
ture of cochineal, it becomes a rul)y 5 if 
into a tincture of red sandal, it takes a 
deep red tint : into tincture of saffron, a 
yellow like the topaz ; into a tincture 
of turuesol, a yellow like the topaz ; into 
juice of nerprura, it takes a deep violet 
like the amethyst and into a mixture of tinc- 
ture of turnosol and saffron it becomes an 
imitation of the emerald. Steeping the crys- 
tal ill oil of turpeutiue saturated with verdi- 
gris or .spirits of wine, holding dragons blood 
or other coloured resius in solution, depth of 
tints are produced proportioned to the time of 
steeping. Crystal can be coloured if heated 
in a crucible with orpirnent and arsenic. 
Crystal coloured red as false rubies are known 
ill France as Rubaces. — King^ p, 178 ; 
Bristow's Mineralogy y pp. 40, 97, 126, 325 ; 
330 ; Taverner's Travels, p. 144 London 
Times Newspaper, Prinsep's Oriental Ac^ 
counts of the Precious Minerals. See Cam- 
bay, Gems, Ruby. 

PREM DEVI. It was a saying of Bhish- 
ma that where a sou docs not exist, the 
daughter should occupy the throne. Prem 
Devi was on the throne of Delhi liefore the 
mahoraraedan invasion. In Nepal three 
females reigned at different times. Rajendra 
Lakshmi is described as a “ woman of extra- 
ordinary character and talents.” In Ceylon 
several ranis reigned from time to time. In 
Rajputana females governed as regents. Col. 
Toil, speaking of tho Boondi queen says — 
“ Her sentiments showed invariably a correct 
and extensive knowledge, which was equally 
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apparent in her letters, of which he ^ 

At present (1873) the Begum of 
reigning.”— Cafenr/a Review, pp. 43, ■ 

PREM SAGUR, a hiudoo paraphraeo; 
the Bhagavat puruna. > V 

PREMNA, a geuus of plants, of the 
ral order Verbeiiacem, and tribe Vitioeaa.Vv 
There are 36 species of Premna known, , of ; 
which the following are of tho East Tiidies.-** 
esculenta, Roxb.j Chittagong, 
barbata, Wall., Bengal, Nepal, Kumaoii. 
latifolia, Roxb., Coromandel. . ^ 

longifolia, lioxh., Bengal, Khassya, Assaiii. 
lierbacea, Roxh., Bengal, 
procumbens. Moon., Ceylon. 

Hpinosa, Roxb., Bengal. 

hircina, Buxh., Mauritius, Bopibay, Moluccas. 
Bcandens, 720X&., Kandalla, Sylhet. 
grandifolia, Wall. 

cordifolia, Roxh., Kandalla, Penang. 
cOMiis, Wall., Doab. 
coriacea, Lina. 

inucronata, Roxb., Mofnng, Khassya. 
tumentoHa, Willdc., Circars. 

Havencens, Bach., Goalpara. 
glaberrima, W. Ic. 
integrifolia, T^. /<*. 

Berratifolia, W. Jc. 
thyrsoidea, ir. fc. 
wightiana. W. Jc. 

PREMNA BARBATA, Wall. 

Premna serratifolia, Roxb. 

PREMNA HERBACEA, Roxh. 

Bhoui jam, Benq. I Sheer oodok, Tam. 

Bhoomi jambooka, Sans. I Gunta bariiiga, Txii. 
Siribekku, SiNOH. | 

A plant of Ceylon and the pciiiiiBulu ofludia. 
PREMNA HIRCINA, Buck. Syu, of 
Premna integrifolia, Roxh. 

PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA, /:*«», jRoxft. 

Premna hircina, Buck. 

Chnmaree, Maiik. Oliebu iielli, Tel. 

Appel, Maleal. Pinna nelli, 

Munnay maram, Tam. 

4 The greens. 

Ugni munda, Sans. | PasBu-munni-kiray, TaM. 

Munui kiray, Tam. | Ghebbu nelli kura, Tbl. 

The root 

Munni ver, • Tam. | Ghebbu ncllr veru, Tel. 

A shrub or small tree, common in India, the 
timber is only useful for the most common 
purposes. On the Bombay side tho shrub is 
rai*e, save about the ghaut heads. Tho leaves 
have a very unpleasant odour when prossad ^ 
in tho hand, but used hy the natives iusouj^sand^^^ 
curries. ’ Root warm and bitterish, given i]^-« 
decoction as a cordial and stomachic : dccoctioiit 
of tho leaves used in colic and flatulonoe». 
Tho root has a somewhat warm and bitterisfa.: 
taste, an agreeable smell, and is prescribed;^ ■ 
in decoction, as a gentle cordial and stomachteV 
in fevers, and on other occasions requiring ' 
medicines of this nature. — Voigt, Qihaafitf ^ 
Wight, Jaffrey, Rheedc, O'SJiaughneesyy- 
486 ; Ainslids Mat. Med., p. 90 ; M. E. Jf, 
See Vegetables of Southern Tndja. 
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I^EMNA EATlFOtlA; 

. Tho iree* ' ’ 

Nelli chettu, Tsl. 
The greens. 


^elii-kura. I Peddi-nclli-kuia. 

A small tree of the Coromandel coast, 
wood white, firm, and used for various eco- 
nomical purposes. Flowers during the hot 
season, the leaves have a pretty strong though 
hot disagreeable smell, and are much used in 
curries by the natives. — Mr. R/iocie^s MSS. ; 
Voigt- 

PREMNA MUCRONATA, Roxb. 


Bankar, Bear:, Ravi. | Oian, Ravi. 

Ganhila, Chenau. 

^A tree which occurs in the Siwalik tract 
3,000 feet up to the Ravi. — iJr. J. L. 
Stewart^ M. D. 

. PREMNA PYRAMIDATA, Wall. 

Kyooii-na-liii, Burm. 

A small tree of British Burmuh ; wood 
strong," used for weavers* shuttles. A cubic 
foot weighs lb. 52. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of tho trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the grouiul is 5 feet, 
X)r. Brandis^ Cal. Cat. /fx,, 18G2. 

PREMNA SERRATI FOLIA, DC- 

V Munn»-k<Jcray, Tam. 

Leaves used similar to those of V. integri- 
;folia. Tho natives are very I'oml of them. 

Sec Vegetables of Southern India. 
PREMNA SPICATA, Burm. Syii. of 
Premna spicigera, Linn. 

PREMNA SPICIGERA, Zinn. 


Premna apicata, | Adeuantliera aculeata, Ifoxb, 

Shami, Benq. j Chami, Tel. 

Parumbe,’ Tam. | 

A tree of the peninsula of India. 
PREMNA TOMENTOSA, Wiilde, Roxb 

Ckambara, M.\iiu. Navuroo, Tki.. 

Kolcuttay teak ihR' Naooru, 

ram, Anglo-Tam. Nagool, 

Nagara chettu, Tel. 

A small tree of Coimbatore, the Bombay 
ghauts, tho Godavery and the Northern Cir- 
cors. It has a pretty looking w'ood, hard 
and close-grained, of a brownish yellow- 
' colour, well fitted for oriiamcutai purposes, 
Vlhbre a fancy ^yood, than a timber, and 
is rather scarce ; tho natives use the sap in 
somO of their ceremonies. — Wight^ Rohde. 

‘ PRENG, Jav. Bambusa. The bamboo. 

K PRENKHANAMU, Sans. Prenkauapu 
• chettu, or Kadamba, Tbl. Nauclea cad- 
Biliba, R. 

PRESBYTIS, Uliger^ a genus of mon- 
. keys, tho Semnopithecus of Cuvier, the Lan- 
' got and Hanuman monkeys of tho hindoos. 

P«'6nt€dUis, Bengal Langur. 
i'V. P; echistaceus, pimalayan „ 
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P. johnii, ^ 

P. jubatus, ‘ Keilgheny „ 

P. pileatue, Blyth, Sylhet, Cachar, ChittaKonir. 

P. barbei, „ Tipperah hills. ® 

P. obscuruB, JRMy Mergui. ^ 

P. phayrei, Blyth, Arakan. 

P. albocincreuB, Malay peninsula. 

P. cepbalop torus, Ceylon. 

.P. ursiniis, Bbjthy „ 

P. maurus, Java, 

P. melaloplioB, Sumatra. 

Mr. Ogilby, in his * Natural History of 
Monkeys,’ alludes to the bezoars reported by 
many travellei^ to exist in the stomachs and 
intestines of the Asiatic monkeys, as con- 
firmatory of Professor Owen’s views ; and 
adds that the bezoars produced by the mon. 
keys of the Malay peninsula, and which cun 
scarcely belong to a genus different from the 
Semnopitheci, are described as being smaller, 
rounder and more powerful iu their qualities 
than those obtained from ruminating animals. 
There are known six species of Simiadtc in 
Ceylon, reckoning as one, (he mountain repre- 
sentative of Pr. cephalopterus. 

Semnopithecus iiasicus of Borneo, tho Pro- 
boscis rnordtey or long-nosed monkey has a 
proraiueut nose. It is exceedingly rare in the 
collections of Europe. — Low's Sarawak^ p.HO- 
PHKSBYTLS ALB IN US, Kelaart, all 
white, with a dash of gn^y on tlie head ; face 
and ears black ; palms mid soles flesh-colour- 
ed. Rare : seen about Kandy in parties of 
three or four. 

PRESBYTIS ANCllISES, FAl. Syn. 
of Presbytis eiitellus. 

PRESBYTIS CEPlIALOPrKRUS, Zhn- 
merman, occurs in Ceylon, It is a most gen- 
tle creature, has the body black slightly 
grizzled ; croup, tail, and exterior of thighs, 
albescent, palest on the croup and end of 
tail ; head nifesccut-browu, a little tinged 
with blackish on the sides, and the whiskers 
and short hair on the chin and lips of a dull 
white conspicuously contrasting. A specimen 
sent by Dr. Templeton is of a uniform dark 
brown-colour, passing to dusky on tlie hands 
and feet, tho head rather paler and more 
rufescent, and the whiskers and hairs of the 
chin and lips whitish, the croup outside of 
thigh and tail are comparatively but slightly 
paler and albescent. The skin of a male sent 
by Mr. Jordan (procured also in Ceylon, to 
which the island species seems to be restricted) 
is marked as in the others, but is of a much 
lighter and rufesceut brown-colour, darker on 
the hands and feet, the croup and tail are ful- 
vescent whitish, its crown and especially the 
long hair of the occiput are paler than the 
back. The general colour of this last speci- 
men is indeed that which is confined to iho 
head only of black individuals, while in Dn 
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live: ttpeiiiimeiv uaiial tsotbiivs 
ai-e blended into uniformity, the white 

wbtsker8» however, remaining the same in all 
ns well as the circumstance of the croup and 
tail being much paler ilym the rest and more 
or less albescent., the tip of the latter being 
usually whitish or sullied white. Dr. Kehiart 
designates ns a n. s. Pr. ceplialoptenis, vur h. 
rnonticolus, and the native name ho spells 
Kallu wunderii.— il/r. B/t/fJis Report, 

PUKSBYTIS PRIAM US. 

Rondo Wiindeni, Sixciu. 

Is not confined to the low country in the 
north. They are seen skirting the Kandyan 
hills and oceasionally on the hill.s. Triii- 
coinaleo is full of them. 

PRESBYTIS TIIERSITES. 

Elio wandovu, Sirtin. 

It is found in Ceylon l<»\ver downiii Bin- 
tenne, and in the Wunny district. It was 
considered identical with Pr. priainus of the 
easteru and western ghauts of the peninsula, 
the Ceylon TIoonninan, hnt a glance at tiie 
living animal suffices to show its distinctness 
from that and the several other a species | 
which have been confounded under Pr. eutel- 
lufl. At Mr. Elliot's suggestion, it may hC de- | 
signnted Pr. tliersitcs, Elliot, (Pr. — fig. 3.) 
Adult male inferi(»r in size to that of Pt. en- 


PRESENTS IN' JAPA^-^' 
three articles which, iir 
part of an Imporial present. These 
dried fish and dogs. >Soino also say 
charcoal i.s always included. WI^ 
should have been sel(*ctOil, or what 
particularly symbolize, is not knowu.-^i 
AmericMH Expedition to Jo pan ^ p, 429. 

PRESERVES, &c. The Chinese caiiflji^ . 
many things which are not considered fit fo^ ; 
such purposes elsewhere, as millet seeds^ ' ‘ 
bamboo shoots, slices of the lily root, &c.|^ 
these are hawked al>out tin? sireeLs. Ginger . 
root, preserved in sugar, is rln^ most com m Oil 
sweetnieat exported ; it is made, of the tender ■ 
roots of the ginger plant (Zingiber ofiicinaUQ}^ ^ 
and wIhui good has a hriglif uppenrauce^ a \ 
dark red colonv, and is sointiwliat translucent. 
If the roots arc obi, tiie eunserve will bo 
stringy, tough and tasteless. Much of this' 
kind of sweetmeat is carried to India for con- 
sumption i bere, and for re-(;xporttitioii to . 
Phigland and iIk^ continent ; the export to th6 
L'nited Slates is considerable ; also to Sydney,* 
South America, &c. Other kinds of con- 
serves, as wbampee, guava, and pear,. jeHy> 
citron, kiim(|uat, oranges, &c., are also 
sent aln*oinl ; the total exportation may ho put 
down at 10, ()()() boxes, value about £o0,000. 
A box is estimated at 2r» catties. In India 


telhis (verus) of Bengal, Orissa, and Central the mango, ap])le, pear, melon, qniuee, lemon, 
Iinlia, of an uniform dusky-grey colour (de- amla (ICrnbliea officinalis), Imlela (Beleric 
void of fulvous tinge) on th upper parts, | niynihalnn), carrot, ber, ginger, are all made 
darker on the (irowu and forclimbs, an<l into ])re.serves and conserve of l ed capsicums, 
passing to <liill slaty-brown on the wrist There are preserves also of lemon, bokhai^ 
and hands; the hair upon the toes whitish plum, limes, tohiato, rhuharb, cherry (gila, 
or dull white ; ii(» crest upon tlie vertex sara siya), apple, (piiiice, pear, peach and 
(as in Pr. priamus,) nor <ioes tlic^ hair watermelon. — llofildc Mr, Morison's Comr 
thcM’e form a sort of transverse ri<lge (as in • pendtous Descriptions, 

the living Pr. ciitellus) : face surroniided with PRESID^ENCY is the term by which, in 
white, narrow over the hrows, the whiskers India, the respective seats of governments, 
and beard more developed than in the other such as Calcutta, Maflras?, and Bombuyj aud 
entelloid Indian species and very eonspienously the territories rnletl over, are known. It baa 
white, contrasting iiincli with the crown and its origin in the circumstance of the govern- 
hody, which are darker than in Pr, priamus meiits being there condneted by a council, tho: 
^Hs was a smaller sped men examined former- governor for the time being, holding thfl 


Jy). The strongly contrasting white beani 
i.s ihdeed the most striking feature of this 
Ocylou species, as compared with its near 
con geners. — Bh/th's Report. 

PRESBYTIS URSINUS, BUjth,, usually 
seen in lai genumbers jumping on the trees, aud 
when disturbed they make a peculiar short howl- 
ing noise. One was known to have attacked a 
cooly on a coffee estate carrying a rice bag. 
The malabars eat the fiesh of this monkey, and 
coQsidcr it very delicious food, and some 
Europeans who have tasted i t are of the same 
opinion.”— ; Tennenis Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon^ p, 62; Mr. Biyt/is 
Reports. 


office of president. 

PBESTER .JOHN. Aung khan, oftli^V 
Keraite Mongols, celebrated in Europe 
the name of Pre.stcr John, or Presbyter Johb^^:^ 
was a contemporary of Cfiiangez Kliau, whbra^^l 
at the instigation of jealous enemies, 
attempted, but failwl, to <lestroy. lie wa» 
the Christian religion, cotempoiaiy with -ilj 
era|>eror Alexius Comiienusof Constant]n<^l^i^^;^f 
to whom be addressed a letter discHptive 
his power. So many fables have been 
of him that his very exi.stence has 
doubts^. But many particulars of this 
are confirmed by Marco Polo, Sir/rfiiPOT^I 
Maudeville aud others. In tiiat letter he | 
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hiini^lf as; a ishrisiiaDy ruling ovel* the I 
||^/tbree Indies, from the furtliermpst, ivhere 
£;^Qina8 is abound, to Babylon. These were 
divided into 72 provinces some of them 
i: cinistian and each with a king. He mentions 
;; that he had vowed to visit the sepulchre 
: of our Lord with a great army, and that his 
^ army was preceded by 13 crosses of gold and 
precious stones. Dr. Oppnort in an essay 
/ read before the Ethnological Society, describes 
Prester John as a title of four Tartar sove- 
reigns or Knitach belonging to the Kltui 
, Tartar, and of the name Yeliutasbe, who 
defeated the sultan Sanjnr. The last of the 
princes who took this title of Prester John 
was named Kushluh who reigneil 1213 to 
121b, and was defeated and slain by Chnngez 
W^m.—Lai/ards .Nineveh^ VoL i, •p. 251 ; 
S Elliot f 498 ; IW. Oppaert. 

PRESUNTAS, Pout. Hams. 

PRETA,. a spirit, Preta sraddha, the first 
. years obsequial ceremonies to a deceased 
V person, there are fifteen preta sraddha. See 
Hindoo*. 

PRETYA BHAVA, Sans. Inthchiridoo 
Veda, a life after death is not fre([nently 
alluded to, and it is more for the goods of this 
; world for strength, for long life, a largo family 
f food and cattle, that the favor of the gods is 

■ ^ emplorcd. Pretyn-hhava, often rendered the 

condition of the soul after death means really 
: the state on eartli. The present life, according 
f to Indian notions is Bhava, birth and growth : 
Pretya, after a previous death. 

PRETA-RAJ, Sans. Preta is a ghost, 
and raj signifies raja. 

■ * PRI, Hind. Desmodium argentcum, and 
i D. tiliiefolium. 

PRIAPATIUS, orPhriadatius, sec Cabul. 

- ' PRIAPUS, Lat., sec Linga. 

■ PBIASATTI, Sans. Illeccbrnm sessile. 

PRICKLY FRUITED PEDALIUM, 

Gokhru Duk., Guz., Hind., Bkno. 

PRICKLY PEAR, Opuiitin dillenii, Cactus 
indicus. The hetlgo prickly pear is often 
seen in gardens, and its largo yc?llow flowers 
^ are quite ornamental. The natives of Tenas- 
serim regard it as a species of euphorbia.— 
Mason. 

‘ PRICKLY POPPY, Eng. Argemone 
t.' Mexicana, or Jamaica yellow thistle. ' Its oil 
u . is Coorookoo oil. 

PRICKLY-STEMMED IIED YSARUM, 
Alhagi maurorum. — Towne^ W. ^ A. 

; PMCKLY-STEMM ED HIBISCUS, Hibi- 
SCII8 Burattensis, Linn.^ Roxh,^ W, W, Ic, 
I PRICKLY VANGUERIA, Vangueria 
spinosn, Roxb. 

; PRIDE OF CHINA, Meliabukayun,Boyfe. 
I ; PRIDE OF INDIA, Melia nzedarach, 
p DC., Roxb.f W.Ic, 
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PRlEiSTS* Tivmy bt^liman who professes 
a knowledge of the formula of his religion 
may become a priest. They are distinguish- 
ed by the appellations, Purushita, the 
Achnrya, the Sudushyn, the Brahma, and the 
Hota. The first appeal's to be the principal 
ceremonial, the last the sacrificial, priest. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ward, the first mentioned is 
the most advantageous order, as the rich, who 
are unwilling to fast, bathe in cold water niul 
perform further ahlntions and sacrifices, 
bestow fees upon the Purushita to perform 
these ceremonies for them. Some of the 
lower castes, ns the five nrtizan castes and all 
the Non-Aryan mces, linve priests of their 
own, and not brahmans. Hindoo priests have 
no official garments, but always appear in their 
usual dress. The huddhist priests or gelnm of 
Lndak wear the usual red loose robe, adorned 
with amulets and strings of beads, cloth boots 
of divers colours, and a praying-box in the 
hand, “ which they keep revolving like a child’s 
rattle, now stopping to listen to onr inter- 
preter’s request regarding provisions, then 
(as it to make up for lost timo), setting to 
work to grind his prayers with redonhled 
energy.”—- Ilind.y p, 392 ; A daws, 

PRIMATES, an order of Mammals, coin- 
prising man and the monkeys ; viz. 

OuDKK— Primates. 

Jf'aw. Simiada', Monkeys. 

Quadruniann, I Catarrhiiifo, (reojfvey, 

lleopitheci, van Ilvovm. | 

Siih~fam, Simianie, Apes. 

Troglodytes niger, Chimpanzoe, Africa. 

Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simla satyrns, Orang-utan of Borneo. 

Simla morio, Orang-utan of Snnmtra. 

Suh'fam. llylobatiiiaQ, Gibbons of Indn- 
Chincso countries ami Malnynna. 

llylobates hoolook, lloolook of Assam, 
Cacliar, Khassya and Sylhet. 

Hy lobates lar. Gibbon of Tennsscrim. 

Hylol)at 08 agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin- 
sula, others from the Malay Islands. 

Monkeys^ 

Gen. Presbytis, llliger. 

Semnopithecus, F. Cuvier, 


Hunuman, 

Hind, j 

1 Langur, 

Hisn. 

Presbytis 

entellus, 

Bengal Langur. 


Simla entellus, JDufresn. 

P. onchi^s. 

Eli 

Musya, 

Can. 

Hunuman, 

IIiNn. 

Bengal langur, 

Eng. 

Makur, 

Mahii. 

Langur, 

Hind. 

Wanur, 



Common in Bengal and Central India. 


Presbytis schitacens, Hodgs,^ Horsf. 

Kubup, Bkot. I Lanier, Hi2n>. 

Himalayan langur, Eno. | Kan^ suhu. Lspcu. 

Occurs throughout the Himalayas. 
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Prosby frt*tetnu8, ^ 


Modm langw. Bxo. | Oaiwlangi, Tbl. 

iDhabitin the eastern side of tho peninsula 
nnd the north of Ceylon. 

Presbytis johnii, Jerdon. 


Simia jolinii, Fisher, SonmopitheciLs cuculla- 

Soninopitheciis dussu- tus. Is. Geoff. 

iiiierii, ScMvz. 8oiiinox>itliociia hyjK»leu- 

Semnopithecus, johnii, | cos, lihjth.^ Horsf. 
var. of Martin. \ 


The Malabar Langur, of Travancore, 
Cochin, Malabar aiul South Cancra. 

Pi*e8l»y lis jubatus, Jerdon. 

Scmnox)itliecu8 johnii, \Vatjnet\ Jihjth^ Martin. 
The Noilirlierry Langur, of Ncilglicrrics, 
Animal ly, 'Pulncy and Wyiuiad, not below 
2,500 and 3,000 feet. 

Presbytis x>il(^atus, lUylh^ Sylhet, Cacliar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis barbei, Bh/th, interior of Tip- 
pcrali Hills. 

Presbytis obseiiriis, Beid, J^Iergui. 

Presbytis phayrei, lUyth, Aiakaii. 
Presbytis albo-einerous, Malayan Peninsula. 
Presbytis ccpbalopterus, B/yth, Ceylon. 
Presbytis ursinus Blythe C<'ylon. 

Snhfaui. Pa[)ioniiup, Baboons. 

The true baboons of Alriea and monkey- 
like baboons of India. 

Inuus silenup, Jerdon^ Lioii-Tnoiikoy. 
Siniia loonina, LinUy Shaw. 

Sileiius vetor, Orayy lily.y Hors. 
Nil-bandar, Ukxo. I N’olla-iuantlii, Mai.. 

Sinhb;i.iidar, Hind. | 

W'. Glinut.<«, Cochin, Travancore. 

Jniju.s rhesus, Jerdon. 

1 imus crytliueus, Schreh. 

Pithex oinop.s, Hoily.y Hors.^ lit. 


Morkot, 11 kx(}. 

IMyu, • niu»T. 

Hengal niunkoy, K.vu. 
huiidar, * Hixj), 


Marcut baiiur, 
Ikiiuir, 

Suhii, 


Inhabits nearly all India. 


Lki*. 

» 

>» 


Iiiiiu.s pelops, Jerdon. 

Macacus Assamciisis, McLellantiy Horsf. lilyth. 
The Hill monkey, high ux) on the Miis- 
soorie Hills. 

Inuus sikkamensis, Jerdon. 

Macacus sikuiiieusis, Hodgson. 

Inuus ncmestrinus, Jerdon^ Teiias-scrim 
and Malayana. 

Inuus leoniims, Blythe Arakan. 

Inuus aretoidcs, Is. Geoff roy^ Arakan. 
Gen. Macacus rndiatus, Jerdon. 

Simia sinica, Linn.y EU.y lily., Horsf. 

Munga, Can. Wanur, Mahr.. of Sykes. 

Madras Monkey, Eng. Kerdn, Mahr. of Ghauts. 

Bandar, Hind. Koti, Tel. 

Makadu, Makr. . Vella muntlii, Tam. 

All over Southern India. 
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Macacus pileatus, 8/inniffj of 
Macacus earboiiurlus, i'^Crivter.of 
Maciieus eynouiolgos, lAnu.^ of Burmsdliv^il 
Fnm. Lemiirid®. The Lemurs, mostljf^^v 
of Miidiigasear, one genns of Afriea aiul ■; 
or three from India and Malayana ^ 

Nye.tiecbiis lardigrmlns, Jerdon. ' 


Stenox>s javanicns,.l/tc/o/'. I N. Iiciigalcnsis, 

I Horsf. y wjfrV 

r^ijjabauar, JiKXG. j Sbiw-pnv-ed Lemur, Eng«- 

Lrtijjawoti bsinar, „ | Shanuiuduh billi, UlN4>. " 

Pound in Bengal, Rung{)ore and Dacca. 
Nyticebiis javnnieiis, Z^/z/M, of Java. 

Loris gracilis, Jerdon. 


b;‘nuir cey Ionic us, Fisrtirr, Ttigth. 


The .sbauler lemur, Eng. I Tcvaiigar, Tam. ^ 

Sloth, of Mfutrus. j DewaiitHi pilU, Tki- 

Found in Ceylon and Son I hern India. 

Tnr.sium, a genus of Java. 

lam. Galeopiibecidiu, Flying Lemur.«. 

Geti. Galeopitlieeiis, nativi^s of Alaiayann. — 
Jerdon . — See Maninialia, Monki‘ys, Presbytis.^ 


PRIMITLACIL'K ; Vent. Tlio Primrose 
tribesof plants, of5 gen sp., viz., 2 Primiilu ; 

1 Cyclamen ; 1 Androsace ; 1 Centuneuliis ; 

2 Anagallis. Tlu‘ Priinro.se family of plants, 
all form in Fnro[)e ornnnnMital border Bowers’ ; 
but will not succeed in S, India . Wight gives 
Primula denticniatu and prolifera. — Riddetl. 

PRIMULA SPKCIOSA. 


PiHhkhrtprst, lliNn. t 

A mwinoiw. — Powcir.^ IlmidJooky VoL i, 
p. 3(>H, 

PRIX, ITiM). Missii'ssva IiypoIeii(*n. . 

IMilNCF OF WALKS' ISLAND, orPulo 
Penang, the Ari'ca I.^h*, a.^ it is cail(‘d by tho 
natives, lies l>i*i wei*n- CP 14' ainl CP 29' north 
iatitiide ; N. K. point being in 100*^ 25' east 
longitiitle, olftlie west coa.st of the Peninsula, 
opposite to the prineijiality of Queilali. It. is 
upwards of iiftecn iniles long, and between 
eight and twidve broad, and contain.s an. urea 
of about IGG sipiare mile.«, of which a little i. 
more than one-tifth i.s cnllivaicd. Tho popu- 
lation in 1801, nmounteil to 10,310 ; in 1805, 
to 14,000 ; in IH22, including Province Wel- 
lesley, to 51,207 ; ill I82G, to 55, 116 ; in 
1828, to 60,551 ; nnd in 1833, to 86,275. 
A^ewboldCs British ScUlemcntSy Vol. i, pp. 48| ‘ ! 
54. Fennngy Fnlo Penang ^ Straiitt * 

Settlements 

PRINCE’S FKATHKR, Cclosia. the Bevf l 
erend Mr. Mason says this is the most elegaiii/ 
plant, when cultivateil by the Karons, that 
ever ."miw pf the amaranth tribe. It is not 
prince’s feather of English writers Amafaiiiuk^^ 
liypochondriaous but a species of Celosia wll^ll;4v 
boars a long pendulous drooping [lanicle; or3;;; 
plume like Roxburgh’s C. cornua, but it te J 
different species. There are two varieties, Oiie 
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l^ight yellow flowei^ Uie bUtei^ t%d^ 
r^^a^on. ■; - " . ' ■ ■ 

PRINCE’S ISLAND, or Polo Ponf^iiigli, 
an isliitiii on the soutii side of the Straits 
of Sunda. 

• PRINCIPALI, Hind. Manisiirus gnuiuhi- 
riif; Linn, 

-PRINCK, Malay, a pot of earl ii or brass, 
iv i >PRINIA (Ilorsfiold), a genus of Hird.s. It 
.haft tlie* following geuerie eliaraen^r > — Rill 
l^ithei* lengtlieiied, niueh compressed, entire ; 

. riotus smooth, wings rounded, tail broad and 
triiueate ; feet large, strong. Prinia fainiliaris 
y. lathe Prinya of tlie Javanese, familiar eree])<‘r 
of Latham*. Jt is abun<laiit in many parts of 
V ' ■ near villages and ganhrns, in the confines 

of whkdi, among tre(*s ami shrubs, it liuilds its 
ft liest. It is a sprightlj^ bird, sporting ainong 
I tv ihe branches in short ami rapid flights, and 
& has re<*eived its name from iis liv<dy and 
yi... pleasant notes. — Httrsfirttl ; SwnUiSon, 

V .PRIXSEP. The name of a fain i I}', several 
v'; ';of whom obtained einployiiKMit or souifht a 
career in India. The father, Mr. John Prin- 
i* ; . sep, having nniasscMl a coiisideralde fortune in 
India, in 1787, returned to England and soon 
f . after engage! I in business as an East India 
* Agent, and Italian Silk Merchant, became an 
ALderraaii of London, and Member of Parlia- 
i;;. / fnent for the Borough of Queenborougli He 
‘ vbis well known as a writer on Indian subjects, 
fewer than seven <if his sons? came to Imlia. 
«IaniGS the seventh son greatly (listiagnished 
liirnBeif ns an arcliauihigist. Henry Tlioby 
‘ Prtnsep as a sfatesman. Mi\ Henry Tliohy 
Prinsep is described as a perfect eiicyclopmilia 
of Indian information. He held a long series 
^;.v of high aud responsible oflicos in almost every 
s'; ^bpartment, and was for five js^ears a Member 
I. ‘OfvCouueil under Lords Amdvlaud, llardinge 
|i. And EllenlK>rough. He was also a good 
/ linguist, aud more especially remarkable as 
one of the best Persian scholars of the present 
•day. Mr- Jurnes Priiisop, for sometime 8cere- 
iary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, did 
tnoro to cxfcntl the knowledge of Eastern 
Nomismaties, tlian any other individual up to 
fe rtile present day (1873), The results of his 
I^SAbsearches have recently been given to the 
the shape of two handsome octavo 
volumes, entitled Indian Antiquities.” 
J(Muri^ 18o8), edited by Mr. Thomas. Mr. 
I ©hftvles R. Prinsep, a Iwrrister in India, and 
fe ' of the Middle Templq, is known 

; (6 fame as the translator of “ Say's Political 
|frC'^]^fcouoroy/* Mr. H. T. Prinsep, again, is the 
Author of several able pamphlete on ludiau 
te:^tiestio9i8 which have arisen from time to 
biit also of various statistics of a most* 
^^;yituabte kind, published in the Asiatic Sdeie- 
Journal, and of two very interesting and 
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valuable^ovks of Alfess ophenfe^ 

We allude to his ^‘ Origin of the Sikh Power 

in the Punjiiub, and Political Life of tlieJafe 
Midiaraja Runjeet Singb,” and to hie « 
rntive of the Politfl-al and Military Ti-aiismv 
tions of British India under the adminj.stra. 
tion of the Marquis of Ha.stmgs between the 
years 1813 and 1818.” This work was pub- 
lished by Murray in 1820, in one volume 
quarto ; and a secoml edit ion, in two vols/ 
octavo, appeared in 182.'3. For the compilation 
of Ibis latter Avork (whi<rli is of high authority). 
Mr. II. T. Priii.sep hail great opp(»ri.uiiiries, 
as, oil the first occasion of* that Governor- 
Geiieral leaving tin* Presidency, he was selecl- 
ed as one of his suite, and was attached to 
his so<*rtita!‘i:it during tlie tfmr. He was rc- 
appointe<l to tin* same offH-o on LonI Com- 
wallis’s sei'oml pi*ogress Avestwani, Avlieii lie 
took the fi(dd in person. Mr. Prinsep's design 
in this Avork (to boiTOw liis oAvn Avords) was 
“to trace out the p^ilitical transactions of Iinlin, 
from the origin of the hostile spirit among 
the Maliratta powers doAvn to the final crisiH 
of tlu^ season 1817 and 1818 %, to relate tiin 
operations of that season, aiid to explain, as 
far as possible, flie settlement resulting there- 
from.” M r. H.T. Prinsep was born, we believe, 
in the yt^ar 1790, ami reeeiveil bis early 
education at Haileybnry (’ollegc. His rank as 
a writer dates from May, 1808. Arriving in 
India in the following year, In? was appoiiifeil 
assistant in the ofliccrof the li(*gisfrar of the 
Smir Dewani and Ni/amnt Adawint. la 
1811 bo be!*ame ofliciating assistant to tlnj 
Magistral* of Mooi‘sIic«!al)ad, and officiating 
Registrar of tin; (’ity ('oiii‘t, and subsequently 
a.s.sfstant to the Collector of Jbirdwaii. 

PRINSEPIA ITTILIS, Hot/h, 

Bekkul, Bkas. Bhekliiig, Kunawap.. 

Tatuji ; riioolivara, Chknaii. Bekkli.' Kavi. 

Itiiri ; Jetifci. Karangura, „ 

IJuriiul'A, CifAMnA, JiiKl.lJM. Hekkap, SUTtEJ. 

.'Vniml. Bcknil, 

A plant of Ivaglian, a common north-wvst 
Himalayan plant, only found at 8,000 feet ia 
Sikkim : it is employed in hedges* This is 
found in the Sutlej valley betvA'een Rampur 
and Sungiiam at. an elevation of 4,000 to 
8,000 feet- Used for Iiedge.s, it.s seeds yield an 
oW. -- Hooker s Hun, Jour.^ Vol, ii. p. 129 ; 
Cleghorns Punjab Report^ Pol. i, p. 67 ; 
Powell's linnd-booh^ V ol, i, p, 346. 

PRINTED CLOTHS. The art of calico- 
printing ii? one whicli Avas common to the 
Egyptians and Indians, and is still largely 
practised by the latter, and with a skill which 
in 1851, produced much to be admired, even 
in the midst of the productions of the world, 
and after so many attempts have been made 
to improve an art certainly imported from 
the east. Pliny was acquainted with the 
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cfothar jftoiigh 
imi^^4 ^ faeatecV dyeiu^ liquor t>f one 
auifoim colour came out tinged wirli differeut 
coloui's, ttud ufierwards could not be diseliarg* 
cd by wasliifig. The people of India were 
fouud practising tlie art when first visited by 
Kuropeaiis. The niordauuts they ap]>ly both 
by pencils and by engraved blocks, though ^t 
Inis been said tliat the former method Avas the 
only one employed. Blocks are, however, 
used throughout India, hut .silk liundkendiiefs, 
had the parts, where the round spots were to 
be, tied up with thread so as not to be affceted 
by the dye-liquors, and it was from this 
process of tying fhimudua) tliat they received 
the name of bandiianu. I'lie cloth-printers at 
Dacca stamp the figures on cloth which is to 
he embroidered. The stumps are formed of 
small blocks of kaiitul (Arto<'arpus) wood, 
with the figures carved in relief. The co- 
louring matter is a red earth imported from 
Bombay, probably the so-called ‘ Indian earth,’ 
from the Persian gulf. Though the art is 
now practised to much perfection in Britain, 
the Indian patterns still retain their own 
particular beiuities apid eonmiand a crowd of 
admirers. This is no doubt due in a great 
measure to the knowledge which they have 
of the effects of colours, ainl the proportion 
which they preserve between the ground and 
the patten I, by wliicli a good effect is pro- 
cured both at a distance and on a near in- 
spection. Printed cloths are worn oitcasiou- 
aily, us in Berar and Bundlekhuiul, for sarees ; 
and tlie ends and borders have peculiar local 
patterns. There is also a class of prints on 
coarse cloth, used for the skirts or petticoats 
of women of some of the lower classes in 
Upper India ; but the greatest demand for 
printed cloths *is for paleniporcs, or single 
quilts. Ill the costlier garments woven in 
ludiu, the borders and ends are entirely of 
goldthread and silk, ilie funner predominat- 
ing. Printing in gold and in silver is a 
branch of the art whicli lias been carried to 
great perfection in India, us well upon thick 
calico as upon fine muslin. The size which 
is used is not mentioned, but in the Burmese 
territory the juice of a plant is used, which, 
no doubt, contains caoutchouc iu a state of 
solution. — Royle^s Arts of India. 

PRINTING. Sir John Davis is of opinion that 
the art of printing, the composition of gun- 
powder, aud'the magnetic compass, Avhicli he 
says are justly considered in Europe as three 
of the most important inventions or discove- 
ries of modern times, had their first origin in 
China. Their printing is by a system* of 
stereotype, the types being made from the : 
pear-tree wood, called by them ly-mo. In 
the beginning of the tenth century pilnilng 
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was. invented, and in a. i>. 9Si2 thairipbdi^ 
multipiyitig copies of lMW>k8 retteivikl 
perial sau(*.tiou ; a printed imperial editi^ilfbf ' ; ’ 
all the sacred works having been then; 
iished. The'gieatcst of all tlio arls 
invented iu Eurojie, till five hundred yhat^^j 
after this. Marco Polo speaks much of 
‘stamped’ paper money of the Chinese j and h0ft:fi 
must have seen their printed hooks. PriutiiJg 
with moveable types (made of terracotta) was 
invented in Cliina by a smith named Pishing 
before the middle of the eleventh century 
hut the invention does not seem to have been- 
followed up. Wood-printing was known at 
least as early as a. n. #381 ; and about 904 ' 
engraving on stone for the press was intro- ; ? 
din*ed. Paper in China is made from bam- : 
boo from tlie bark of mulberry, of a hibis- 
cus ( Rosa sinensis), and of the tree called chu, 
(Broussonetia papyrifera). All bark-paper is 
strong and tough ; it has rays crossing it, so ' 
that when torn you won hi think it was made ^ 
of silk fibres. Tlihs is why it is called Mieiir 
chi or silk paper. , V 

In the year 1 870, there were six printing offices . ' 
in Yedo alone (now called “ I'okiyo,” i. East- ■ 
era Capital), and none but Japanese Avere em- ; ^ 
ployed in them. They turn out elenieutary /; 
school books to meet the largo demand that t 
now exists among this progressive people $ : 

to be used as the means for tieq Hiring a know- ; 
ledge of English and other European languages. 
None but their own people are employed. Iu 
Euro|3eun offices at Yokohama they are very 
useful as compositors, pressmen, &c., ^uid they ; 
are Avell worth their AA'ages of fifteen to thirty 
dollars a month, they even publish seA^crul ^ 
newspapers. Tiies’e, of course, are iu their 
own characters, but the type is cast on a re- 
gular body, 4 to Engllsli standard, and iu a Ja- , 
paiiese type-foundry at Natigasaki. The nar 
tive characters consist, of Chinese, and the Ja- : 
paiiese “ Uiraknua” and “ Katakaiia.” The ' , 
Chinese yharaclers are arranged in cases with 
very narroAV divisions the width of the 
body of the type ; these Averc jilaced in the ■ 
divisions on their feet, Avitli the face up> ; 
wards. . > 

The first Tamil types seem to have been v *H' 
cut at Amsterdam in 1678, to express tbejj^ 
names of some plants in the large work*;^- 


'Horti Indici Malabarici.’ Ziegenbaig 
serts, however, that they were so bad, that ^ 
even the Tamils themselves could not makep| 
them out. It would appear that the 
attempt was made at Halle, alxjut 1710, 
supply the Trauq uebar M issioii. F enger 
The p(*ople there, though unacquaiutild.^ ^ 
with the Tiirnil language, succeeded in 
iug some Tamil letters, which they hastliy- 
tried and sent to Tranquebar ; wherh . tut 
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jpttrt of the New TesCatterii^ ae as 
thiiigSy was printed with them. This 
the very first thing ever printed in 
> Tamil characters, was the Apostles’ Creed, 
:and the friends at Haile when tliey despatch- 
ed it with the print! ug-puess, requested soon 
; to be requited by a copy of the New Testa- 

■ ineiit in Tamil.” Tl;e, prlitting of the New 
; Testament was completed in Tranquebur in 

1715.^ .The type first cut at Halle is about 
; equal ^ to the size called English. Smaller 
fouiits were cut ufYer wards. A specimen is 
.given of a part of Arndt’s ^ True Christiani- 
ty,’ printed at Halle in 1751. Founts of 
type were subsequently ent in India. Print- 
- iiig' was carried on, both on the continent 
and Jn Ceylon. In 1761 the Madras govern- 
ment allowed tJio Vepery missionaries the use 

■ of. a press taken at Pondicherry. The second 
V Specimen of printing shows the state of Ta- 

' m printing previous to recent improvements. 
Tamil typography owes its present excel- 
Icuco mainly to Mr, P. II. Hunt, of the Ame- 
^ rioan Mission Press. With much labour, he 
" superintended the cutting of the punches of 
several founts ; the smallc£ft size (brevier) 
lie hud prepare<l in America. Mr. Hunt 
htis produced the smallest vernacular edition 
of the scriptures ever yet issued in India. 
The American Press has also raised the stand- 
ard of printing throughout, the Tamil country. 
I;; Thellev. W. Taylor states that, uj) to 1835 the 
only Tamil works printed by natives were the 

■ Kuraland some trifles by iVuvaiyar. In that 
' year Sir Charles Metcalfe removed the restric- 
tions en printing, and soon afterwards na- 

> tive pre.sse.s began to lx* established. In 
‘1863 ten native presses in 'Madras, printing in 
Tamil, furnished returns of their publications. 

: There arc3 several moi'c presses; Generally 
they are on a very small scale. According 
to hindoo custom, related families dwell to- 
gether. A wooden printing press is owned 
ill common ; some members act us printers ; 
others attend to sales. This, indeed, was the 
early practice in Europe. Hallam says, ‘The 
first printers were always book-sellers, and 
sold their own impressions. These occupa- 
tions were not divided till the early part of 
the sixteenth century.’ In 1872, three or 
four native printers had iron presses, and 
even claim to hot-prcl^s their sheets. Some 
Ebooks printed by them are of very fair work- 
manship. — Preface to Grammat\eaDamulic.a\ 
history of the Tranquehar Missiony p* 7 ; 

ArtSy^ ^c.y of Indifiy p. 483 ; Fen- 
- ^ Hindustan, VoL i, p. 132; McCul- 
; lOcA’s Commercial Dictionary y p. 2 15 ;«/?!- 
Hen tn Jour, Asiat,y ser, iv, tom. ix, pp, 
, i509, 518 ; Chine Moderney pp. 626, seq, ; 


see^ 

PRISMATIC CORUN&Uif; see Corun- 


CfUhayy Vol, i, pp. 219-221. 
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dum* 

PRISTIPOMA GUORACA, Cm: and 
Val. See Isinglass. 

PRISTIURUS, see Squalidae. 

PRISTlDiE, the saw fish family of fishes 
of the genus Pristis, there are 

Pritttis iierrotieti, lif, and /f., E, and W. Indies 
Arcbipolago, Red Sea. ’ 

„ pectinatuf}, Lath,, Tropical Seas. 

„ zysroii, JBlkr., East Indies, Archipelago. 

I, cuspidatuB, Lath,, East Indies. 

PRISTIOPHORIDiE, a family of fishes, 
of the pristiopliorus genus, there are 

Prist lophur us cirratus, Lath,, Australia, 
midipinnis, Gthr, 
oweiiii, Gthr, ? 

' japoniciiH, Gthr., Japan. 

PRISTIPOMATIDiE, a family of fishc.q, 

ris., 16 Therapon, 3 Helotes, 1 Macquaria, 34 Pria- 
tipoma, 1 Conodon, 14 Hfcmulon, 2 Hapalogeiiya, 
31 Diagramma, I Hyperoglyphe, 1 Lobotes, 2 Ddt- 
nioides, 20 (lorres, 21 Scolopsis, 6 Heterognathodon, 
13 Deiitex, 19 Synagi*is, 1 Pristipumoides, 9 Pciita- 
pus, 1 Chectopterus, 2 Aphareus, 3 Masna, 7 Smaria, 
12 Cacsio, 4 Krytlirichtl»ys, 1 Peiitai)rion, 1 Poly- 
cenirus. 

PRISTIPOMA GUORACA, C. and V. 

Perea grunuiens, Foster. Anthias? gninnienB,i//oc/t’ 
Guor<aka, Russdl. Schneid.tr. 

This fish is one foot long. It inhabits the 
Isle of Tannu, Batavia, Coromandel and Mahe 
(fresh water). Its air-vesscjl is yeiy thin, 
from which its isinglass is of little value. 

PRISTIS ANTIQUORUM, the huge 
Saw fish, infests tlie eastern coast of the island 
of Ceylon. Two other species arc found iu 
the Ceylon waters, P. cuspidatus and P. 
pectinatus. Sqnalus pristis, is the Saw-snout- 
ed shark. — Tennent's Sketches of the NiUnritl 
Hist of Cetjlon, j), 325. 

PRISTONYCHUS, a genus oftheCala- 
thidas, inhabits Nepaul and Europe ; while 
Caluthus prefers a northern more than, a 
southern climate . — Ropers M. L. J*y July 
1840, 116. 

PRISTOO SENA terminated the line of 
Anga ; and as he survived the disasters of the 
great war, his race probably multiplied ia 
those regions, where caste appears never to 
have heeu introduced. 

PRITA, Hind. Pinus gerardiana. 

PRITHI RAJ was conquered by Shahab- 
iid-din, at the close. of the 12th century. 
Tiio Clmuhau, one of the principal Rajput 
races, are decended from Prithi Raj, the last 
hindoo ruler of ludra-prestba or Dchli, and 
the^ spread through Malwa and Rajasthan ; 
their principal families are the Khichi, Kara, 
Bhadauria,Eajkumar,Rajor, Pratapnir, Chak- 
arnagar and Mauchana. 

PRIT’HU, the first king who taught cultiva- 
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lion &tid rnbled to be 'married io Prit^iivi, 
a name for the earth.— Wilson. 

PKIT’IIIVI, Sanb., from Priilin, ii king 
wlio first formed towns, raised the arts, &c. 

PRIT’HIVI, the goddess of tlie earth, is 
by some termed a form of Lakslmii, by others 
of Parvati. Her linshami is PriYIiii, produced, 
ia strict accordance with mythological ex- 
travagance, by churning the right arm of a I 
deceased tyrant who had died without issue, 
that he might have a posthumous son, who is 
represented as a form of Vishnu. As a form 
of Lakshmi, Prit’hivi is the Indian Cores. 
Daily sacrifices are olferod to lier. The 
Hindoos divide the earth into feu jiarfs, to 
each of which a deity is assigned. PriL'hivi 
is the goddess of tlie earth, Viswacarnia, the ! 
artificer of the universe, that is, the Lord of! 
creation, assuming that (diameter, moulded | 
the earth, and it became Prithivi-conspicuous ; i 
aud thereforo is that name, Parthivi, assigned | 
to the earth. Prit’hii is her hiisbaiMl ; lie was j 
an incarnation of Vishnu ; as rolaUid in the | 
following fable, from Wil ford’s chronology of 
the Hindoos. In the form of a cow, rrit’hivi 
was milked by Swayaiiiblmva, or Adam, 
grand ancestor of Prlt'hu, who so employed 
him ; pcndiaps the old sire took delight in 
attendiug the dairies and fields of his beloved 
Prit’hu. Prit’hivi, as a personification of tlio 
earth, also represents jiatitmce ; the hiiidoo, 
refer to (he earth, or Prit’liivi, provorhially 
as an example of patience, or forbearanco, per- 
mitting her bowels to bo ripped open, her 
surface lacerated, and suficning every indignity 
without resell traciit or murmuring. She is 
quoted also as an example of correctness, as 
returning good for evil. Prit’hivi Pati, i. c., 
Lord of tiio Kfirth, is a title conferred on 
terrestrial, or real, as well as mythological 
sovereigns. Ho is deemed the architect of 
the universe, and chief (uiglneer of th(5 gods. 
He revealed the fourth Hpaveda in various 
treatises ou sixty-four mechanical arts, for the 
improvement of such as exercise them ; and 
he is the inspector of all manual labours and 
mechanical arts. Prit’liivi, is also called Bhu- 
Bevi, also Bhunia Devi, names of the earth. 
Bhu Devi in liindoo mythology is the terres- 
trial name of Parvati, as goddess of the earth, 
as the names of Diana were varied to suit her 
various forms, she being Luna in heaven, Pro- 
serpine or llecAte’in boll, so her archetype, the 
hindoo Parvati is thohenveiily lihavani, on earth 
Bhu-Devi, and Patala-Dovi as <!onsort of the 
I'egeiit of the infernal regions, Bhu-Deva, as 
spouse of the earthly goddess, is a name of 
Siva , — Hindoo Infanticide^ p. 28 ; Cole- 
man,p. 302 ; Moor^p. 113. See Hindu or 
Hindoo, Ihdra, Lakshmi,. Nurayaua, Saras wall 
yavana yoni- 


PRITHIVI SENA, sec 
PRIT’HIT, see Prithivi, ^ Mv!; 

PUrriTUDAKA, or Pelloa, near 
sar. Prithii Itaja gave name to Pritliu clakW;: 

PIIITYHARA, San.s., from prati, a prcrf; 
position indicaling that the action is returned ' 
or relloctcd, and alinra, to take, 

PRIYADARSI, s(?e Asoku or Pyadnsl. : 
PRIVET, also Egyptian Privet, Lawson iiV . 
alba, Lam. S(?o llcmia. 

PRIVET, INDIAN, Vitex tri folia, Linn. 
PIvOBALONCU.iO, ill* Prohholinggo, is a 
district in Eastdava, tlui ricliest sugar produce 
iiig district in the island, and its in habitants arc 
principally Madurese. TImj south- western 
side of the plain of Probbolinggo is hounded l»y 
the 'rtmgger mountains where the people still 
cling ton religion supposed to have originated 
ill hinduism. 'I’Jie people of the Tengger moun- 
tains, shortly described in Rafiles’ History, may 
be a relict of an aboriginal race. TJiis race, 
like afiiw otliers in India, and the Archipelago, , 
j adopt the singular pra(‘tice of building their 
villages in terraces. This practicescems to have 
I oiieo prevailed in the lMiili[)piries. The iiiha- 
i bitaiits of the Serwatti islands, select the siim- 
‘ uiits of hills or the brows of clilfs which rise 
abruptly from the sea, as sites for tjieir habita- 
tions. TJie crest or oxtreine Kiimrnit of the bill 
is occupi(*dby a large waring Iree, the Ficus in- 
dica of Rumphiiis, beiuN'itli wliich tin? idols of 
the village are ]>laced on s([iiare platforms of 
loose stones, Jfere the elders me(?t whiiii uny 
important matter is Io fte discussed. Below 
the tree the si»lewS of ihe hills are scraped 
into a succession of platforms or terraces, ou 
which are cnicted their oblong barn like 
lious(;s with wooden walls ami palm leaf 
thatcdi. At Lctti, a neighbouring islaud, 
where fln^^iills are far inland, the brows of 
the clifis which overhang the sea are selected, 
aud a similar mode of scai’piiig into terraces 
is adopt(;d wlnm iie(u*ssary. TJie same ays-' 
tern also prevails at Baba and Timor Jauf. 
Tlie Serwatti islanders have a more general 
resemblance to the iiihahitauts of the »South. 
Sea Islands, tliau to those of the Indian 
Archii»eIago. They are taller and fairer than 
the Malays or liugis. Tluiy wear a waibt 
clotli made of cotton (?r of the bark of tlia. 
paper niulbcrry, and allow their long wavy , 
hair to float over their siionldcrs or tie it at; 
the hack of the head. Tlieir vessels,' the coni*., 
eora, are long and graceful with low sides and 
great breadth of la?am, high stems and sterns ; 
which rise like horns at each extremity of the".- 
vessel, and are oruameuted with festoons ollj 
large cowrie .shells aud bunches of feathoiiiti 
They build their villages on the summits 
cliffs or the brows of hills which rise obrapt^' 
ly from the sea or the banks of rivers. On 
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Hamilton, H. M. 2l8t M, N. I. who 
;hiiid travelled in Java, bentioiis that lie found 
; the same system of terraciug amongst the 
Malle Arasur, or hill kings, of the Puliiey 
hills in tlie extreme south of ludla. 
PBOCAPRA GUTTUROSA. 

Antilox»egutturosa,P(i/k» Whaug yang. 

Dseren, Yellow guatof the ChineBO. 

Hoang yang, 

Is nearly 4| feet in length, and 2 feet 6 
inches high at the shoulder ; the body also 
is large and corpulent, and tlic legs shorter 
than is common to the antelopes in general ; 
the horns are black, lyrated, and marked to 
‘Within a short distance of their points witli 
prominent transverse rings, the suborbital 
sinuses are small ; the larynx large and salient, 
forming, particularly in the old bucks, a pro- | 
1^ lump on the throat ; upon the pre- 
puce'of the same sex there is likewise situated 
a bag about the sizo of a hen’s egg, which 
contains a waxy substance similar to that pro- 
duced ill the analogous organ of the musk 
animal, but without any kind of odour ; tho 
tail is short, and tho knees furnished with 
small bunches of hair, but scarcely sufficient- 
ly long and distinct to merit the name of 
brushes, the summer coat is of a grayish 
fawn-colour above, and white beneath ; that 
of winter almost entirely white, being tinged 
but slightly with a grayish-yellow shade on 
the back and sides. The females resemble the 
males in colour, but are of rather smaller size, 
and without horns ; llhey want the sao on the 
abdomen, and have two teats. — The Dzerciis 
inhabit the dry arid deserts of Central Asia, 
Tibet, China and Southern Siberia, particular- 
ly the great desert of Gobi ; and prefer the 
most sandy and stony plains, feeding upon 
such scanty herbage, as these localities supply, 
and avoiding water, to which they appear to 
entertain a marked aversion. They are re- 
markably swift, take prodigious leaps and 
when frightened, will occa.sionally pass over 
20 or 25 feet at a single bound. In spring 
and summer they form small families which 
live apart from one another, but in tho begin- 
ning of winter they unite in large docks, 
always under the guidance of an experienced 
old buck. They never run, even when pur- 
stied, in a confused crowd but form single files, 
and follow closely in the foot steps of their 
leader. They rarely emit any voice. When 
taken they are easily tamed, anti appear to 
have rather a predelicti on for the domestic 
state, often mixing with flocks of sheep, and 
approaching human habitations during tlie 
severity of the winter season. Their flesh 
is tender and well tasted, and they are a 
favourite, object of chase with the Moghuls 
and Tartai's. — ting. p. 236 ; Adams. 
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PSdOAP^ PICTIGAIJDA, the Goa or 

^-goa, the Tibet Bavine-deer of Buropeans 
ia met with on craggy mountain-sides, and 
like the goral and chamois, delights to sport 
among cliffs and precipices. The Ragoa ©r 
Goa is described by Mr. Hodgson as an inha- 
bitant of Tibet. It has brown hair with 
ru Foils tips ; tho inside of tho ears and limbs 
white, and tail black.. It is perhaps P. gut- 
lurosa ill its summer coat. — Adams. 

l:*ROCIiiLIiARID.Zl!l, tho petrel family ©f 
birds, of the order Natatorcs or swimmers 
comprising 6 gen., 12 sp., viz,, 4 Diomedea;’ 
4 Procelhiria ; 1 Prion ; 1 Pelicanoides ; 1 
PufRnus ; 1 Tlialussidroma. — Cal. Mus. Cat. ; 
Adams. 

PROCELLARTA HCESITATA,’ ‘Cap- 
ped Petrel* of Indian and Southern oceans : a 
rare straggler in Britain, that has l>een ob- 
taiued once oiily in Lower Bengal. 

PROC ELL ARIA PEL AGICA, Stormy 
Petrel, so(?Tns to belong to every sea. 

PROCERll)^. Among the insects of this 
famil}-', collected by Dr. Wallich, there were 
four or fivespecics of true Carabu.s. Wherever 
tliG oak grow\s, there Calosoma will be foiiiul. 
C. indicnm inhabits Nepaul. If caterpillars 
aro necessary to keep in check the luxuri- 
ance of tropical vegetation, the Calosomatfl 
aro ctpially necessary to keep within bounds 
these insects, wliich sometimes destroy, in 
northern climes, nearly tho foliage of tho 
yavLY.^lfopcs M. L. J., Juh/ 1840, n. 117. 

PROCFI, Pol. Gunpowder. 

PROClllLUS LABIATES, a bear of 
Ceylon. 

PRODDU TIRUGUDU, or Adilya bhakii 
chettu, Tkl. llelianthus annuus, L. 

P.ROGOSHK1, Rus. Mats. 

PROME, a small town in British Burmnh 
on tho left bank of tiie Ira wad dy river. It 
was taken by the Britisli Indian army on the 
Jst October 1S25, and again on the 9th 

September 1852. There is here a far-famed 
buddhist pagoda, commonly called ‘ Shoay San 
Dau,’ or tho royal golden-hair pagoda. The 
various kinds of trees associated with teak 
in tho Prome forests are 22 in number, and 
are thus enumerated by Dr. McClelland, in 
the order of their numerical proportion : — 
Acacia catechu, | Strychnos, 

Odina wodier, I Conocarpus, 

Penta^tera, j Hymenodictyon parviflora, 

a j •_ ■ Bursera serrata, . 

Kydia, 

Dipterocarpus alatus, 
Hlackwellia, 
liopea odorata, 

Pterocarpus d^bergioides, 
Pterospermum ? Heyniaaum, 

I Melicocca trijuga. 

Thus, teak holds the seventh place. In 
other words, there ai*e six 4>ther kinds of trees 
more numerous within the limits of Ut® 
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Spondias acuminata, 
Nauclea, 

Tectoiia grandiB, 
Careya arborea, 
Terrainalift, 

Shorea robusta, 
Walsura piscidium, 
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prom6‘teak%re8ts than teak itself. Acacia ca 
teebtt probably forma 40 per cfent. of the whole 
trees in the forests ; Odiua wodier, 10 per 
cent. ; Pentaptera and Spondias acuminata, 
5 per cent. each.; Nauclen and Inga about 4 
per cent, each ; Tectona, Careya arborea, and 
Terrainalia, 2 per cent, each ; the reinniuing 
thirteen may be put down as bearing the pro- 
portion of 1 per cent, each, leaving 13 ]>er 
cent, to bo made up of other specie?, such ns 
Barring tpnia acutnngula, Acacia serissii, Ga- 
lediipa arborea, Mimosa octaiidi ii, Krytlirinn, 
J')albergia, Bombax and Xanihoxyloii alatnin, 
which are found in low grounds only. The 
view from the top of the pagoda, across th.e 
river to tlie mountains in tlio west is grand. — 
])i\ McClelland in Sefcc., Records of Govt, 
of India, Foreitjn Dept,, No. \x, p, 103. 

PilOMETIIEUS, the cave to whi<;li the 
Macedonians attached, the story of Prome- 
theus was Boniewheic in the Paropamisaii 
mountains. 

PROON-BA-JAII, Btjum. A tree of 
Akyab, and plentiful in Arraknn. Used for 
making wooden bells, &c. — Cal, Cat, Aa7.1862. 

PROPHET, a term in use amongst the 
people of Europe to designate Mahomed 
whom his followers call the Russool Oolluli, 
or messenger of the Lonl. Europeans some- 
times call him the Arabian prophet, the False 
prophet. 

PKOPPEN, Dot. Vermicelli. 

PRORA, IIiNi). Machilus odoratissimns. 

PROSCIUTTI, It. Hums, 

PROSPTRPINACA, see Haloragaceai. 

PROSERPINE, Kali is the hiudoo Pro- 
serpine, or Calligenia, the Grecian haiidiiiaiil 
of ilocate. The latter harnc seems of hindoo 
origin, *boiTi of time’ (Cali-jcnema) ? See 
Osiris. 

PROSOBRANCIIIATA, an order of Mol- 
luscs, of the class Gasteropoda. See Molluscs. 

PROSOPIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the or<ler Fabacea?. 

PROSOPIS ALG AROBA, like Ava to pro- 
duce cliica, is chewed, and put in a howl, mix- 
ed with water, allowed to ferment and drunk. 
PROSOPIS DULCIS Ktn. 

Acacia Ijevigata, Uozh, j I\Ii«Jo.«ia heviguta, Roifb. 

A tree of N. Spain introduced into India, 

from the Mauritius. The pulp of the pods 
is very sweet and is eaten. — Voigt, 

PROSOPIS SPICIGEKA, Linn, J}', J. 

Pr. aculeata, As. Rts, AdeiiantliPra aculeutii, 

„ spicata, Runn. ilozb, Corr. 

Shami, Bkno. Khar, Jhand, Panj. 

^berooo, Bombay. Se, Salt Uangc. 

Sumree, ,, Khan Kuuda, 8ini>. 

Kandi, DEBAH GhazI Vanni luararn, Tam. 

Ktian. Parambay, iiiaram, „ 

Jhand* Hind. Tahami, Tel. 

^oundar, Mahb. Priyadarsmi, Jainmi. ,, 

Aghzakair, Seh, Panj. Jaiiuui, 
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lis pods, 

Snagri, Hind. I Shangar, 

Sankri, 

This tree grows in the Salt Range, the Patijftby:; 
Hindustan, Bengal and all over the PeiilH-^ ' 
siila of India. It is often stunted and gnarled|i^ . 
in the Paiijah rakhs it is abundant and largely^ 
used for fuel in steam ships and railways. 
Yields the chief supply of find to the Punjab i 
railway. Pod long, irregularly cylindrical, 
sweet to the lasle, often esculent. It. is a thorny 
tree ill Coimbatore, in the black cotton soils 
-f Mysore, common in the waste |>!aces and 
forests of Bomimy, and common in Sind. It 
attains a eonsidorable, even a largo size, ia 
Coimbatore ami Mysore, and the timber is 
struiglit graiiKul, strong and bard, ea.sily work- 
ed and used for bandy wlteels and other com- 
mon purposes. It never reacJies such a large 
size on tho Boinhay side, as would afford a 
square log of more than nine Inches. In Sind, 

^ however, wluuo it is common, it attains a 
j large size, and its heart wood is strong, 
tough ‘ daik coloiireci and is commonly 
used for weaver's shuttles. Dr. Wight found it 
sustain a weight of 692 lbs. Its pod is about 
an inch in circumference, and from 6 to 12 
inches long, and when ripe it* contains a 
quantity of a mealy substance which has a 
sweetish taste and isenUm hy the natives. The 
tree is reverenced in the Dassern rites. One of 
tho characteristic trees of the Punjab, yield- 
ing a larger amount of lirewood at Lahoro aud 
Multan than any other* The heart wood is 
strong, tough and dark coloured ; it is Home- 
times useil for iieat building ami weaver’s 
! shuttles. — Drs. AinsHe, p. 331 ; IVight, 

' Gibson, aud Stewart. 

PROST, Hixn. Popiilus nigra. 

PROSI^'JHjrES Tlic liindoo gods nro 
worshipped in hrothel.s, and fragments of the 
I offerings are divided among the visitors. Th6 
. great bulk of tho [uo.stilutes of India are of 
hindoo origin. In 1863, Calcutta had a popu« 
latiou of 4, H>, 000, had 12,419 common wo- 
men, of whom 10,000 were hiudoos, several 
being diinghters of Kulin brahmins. In Sep. 
1807, there was reported to bo upwards of 
30,000 Womeu in the town of Calcutta 
depending on prostitution, but this seems aO; 
unlikely number. The majority were said tb; 
Vm hintloos. — Cal. Rev., Ang. 1868. See/:" 
Da II ci n g gi r 1 s, Do vri ( la.si . 

PliOT of Kangia, Marlea begonifolia, 

lTl(>rEACE/K, ./w.y.v. An order of planta . 
comprising 2 g<ju., 2 species, viz., 1 Gueviife ! 
1 Grevillea. TJio geun.s Protcaaro natives of v: 
the Cape, are dillicuit to eultivato from their 
fleshy roots ; the soil best suited for their 
‘growth is light loam mixed with sand, they 
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require great attention as they suffer cither 
from a want or excess of water. — RiddclL 
vv • PROTESTANT, a term applied to a chris- 
iiaii sect, founded by Luther and Calvin, who 
: protested against doctrines enunciated by the 
popes of Rome. There arc many in India. 

Protestant Missions in the Tamil country 
were commenced in 1706 , Imt for about n 
Ceuliiry the only labourers were Danes and 
Germans. Missions in Rcngal may be re- 
garded as dating from 1799, when the Sc- 
ram pore Mission was founded. Tn 1862, there 
wore 65 European missionaries labouring 
among the Bengal people, and 16,277 native ' 
ehristinijs. In the Tamil country, there were j 
132 European missionaries and 91,510 native ' 
chi’istiniis. The Bengali-speaking population I 
V of India may bo. roughly (‘Stimated at 26 
‘ millions; the Tamil, at 12 millions. i 

PROTIIJM CALIDA'riJjM, IK . 5 * ^J. 

> ‘ Millay kill v'y, Tam. ( Vela psilri, Tkl. 

A moderate -dzed -tree ; the wood as shown j 
. by the branches is very brittle and full of; 
sup, apparently of 110 value. 

PlIOTIUM GLLKADENSE. fr. mtd A. 
Syn. of Balsamodondron borrynnnni, Ar??.. 

PROTIUM lU)XlUJirGllIANUM. W.rmd 
A, syn. of llalsamodciKlrou roxburgliiammi, 
fValL 

PROX ALBIPES of Wagner. Syn. of Cer- 
vulus inoschatus, JJc lUain. 

’ PUOX CKUVUS MIJIMAC of Hundev. 
syn. of Cervulus vaginalis, Bodd.^ Oray, ! 
‘ PROX RATWA* o/bSnndevall, syii. of Cer- ’ 
villus nioschatus, Dc Uclain, 

PRO'I'OXIDB DK PLOMB, sec Lead. 

PUOVIDENCK ISLANDS, off the coast I 
of New Guinea, N. W. of Mysory, are two in | 
number, extend from lal. O ’ 1' S. to O'" 1 1 i 
‘ S., and long. 135^" 8 ^' to 135 ’ 12 ’. j 

PROVINCE' WELLESLEY, on the main- | 
land of the Malayan peninsula, opposite Penang, , 
from which it is separated about 3 miles, runs ; 
north and south 25 miles, varying in breadth ! 
from 4 lo 1 1 miles, contains an area of 15,000 
acres. — See Straits. 

PROOF SPIRIT. Before the scientific 
moans of determining tho quantity of alcohol 
in spirits were known, dealers were in the 
. habit of employing a very rude method of 
forming a notion of the strength. A given! 
■quantity of spirits was poured upon a quaii- | 
Ttty of gunpowder, in a dish, and sot on fire. ' 

■ If at the cud of combustion the gunpowder' 
continued dry enough, it took lire and cxplod- i 
' od } but if it had been wetted by llio water in ! 
.the spirits, the llaiTie of the alcohol went out j 
' Without setting the ]) 0 wder on lire. This | 
was called, the proof. Spirits wliicli kindled j 
guiipowtier were said to bo above proof ; ! 
S; ilioso that did not set fire to it were said to ! 
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be below proof. Fixini ihb.; origin of the 
term ‘ proof/ it is obvious that its application 
must liave been deemed very indefinite.— 
Quebec Taper ; Spirits of Commerce. 

PRUHMASA, a place of hindoo pilgrim- 
age near Dwaraka. 

PRUBIIANGJANA, Sans., from pra, 
prep, and blianja, to break. ' 

PRDCIIANDA, Sans., from pra, prep, 
and cliatid.a, wrathful. * 

PKUL)HAN,-1Iind. Maiir., a miijistcr of 
a .state. 

PRUDllANA, Sans., chief, any chief. 

PRLTDVOOMNA, Sans., from • pra, prep, 
and dyoomna, rielies. 

PliUtl APATI, Sans., from pruja subjects, 
and pati, a lord. 

litUJA-YAGA, Sans., from pruja, sub- 
jeetJi, and yagfi, a sacrifice. 

l*RlJIvASI I IT, Sans., kasha means light. 

PliUKUrri, Sans., from pm, prep, and 
kri, t«) do. 

PRIILITADA, Sans., from pra, prep, ami 
alttlhada, joy. 

PRUliAYA, Sans., from lee, to absorb. 

P RUM ANA, Sans., I’rom pra, prep, ami 
ma, to measure. 

PIvUMAR, a l ace of Rajputs. 

RltUNKLIiA. 

Aloo 1 Jiikli ara,Gi;z., 1 1 1 no., ( Ustukhudus, resilToo. 
rKU.s. I 

Have i\ reddish-yellow colour, and a sweet 
grateful taste, with a slight and pleasant aci- 
dity. They aie a variety of prunes, and are 
brought to Bombay from ilie Persian Gulf. — 
Faulkiier ; TowetTs Iland-hoolc^ Vol,up* 
365. 

IMUJNES, 

Alou J>oldiar:i, Ouz., IIino., Peks. 

A species oi* dried plum, of Avhich there 
are many varieties. They aro generally of 
ail oblong shape, and sweet taste, and aro 
[ircpared in Franco, Germany, Portugal, and 
otlier parts of* the Continent. Those procur- 
able in Bombay, are brought from the 
Persian Gulf. — E?ig, Cyc. 

PRUNIJS, a genus of plants, of the order 
Ainygdalea?, nil of the species being natives of 
the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere. 
The Aiiiygdaleai comprise six genera, the E* 
I. species of which may be thus shown, 

Pruiius alooeba, Roylc,t plum of Irki. 

,, arineninoa, fAnn., tho Apricot. 

„ bokbarioiiKi.s, Hoyle, Bokhara plum. 

„ ccrauus, Lhm., tho Cherry. 

oocoinilla, Ten., Calabria. 

•1 doiiioKtioa, Linn., Common i^lum. 

jt infeititia, Linn., Tlio biillace. 

,* japoiiica, Tkumh,, China, Japan. 

car, («) Himplo. 

M „ (b) idoiia. 

mu me, *S*. 4^* Z. Japan . 

,» macrophylia, Z., Japan. 

,, padiiK, Linn., Japan. 
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Trunus pimiQulata, Thunb, J apau. 

,, . persica, Japan. 

,, spiuuloflo^ £i. ^ Z., Jai)an. 
tomentosa^ !rAtm6., Japan. 

Oerasua acuminata, Wall, Nepal. 

’ caroliniana, J/tc/uB., Florida, 
nepalenaia, Str., Nepal Kumaon. 

„ puddum^ TFaW., Himalaya. 

„ cbniuta, Wall.^ Sinnore. 

pseiido-ceraauH, LindL, China, Japan. 

„ laiiro-cerasufl, iMis^ Levant. 

Arnieiiiaca dasycarpa, Pers, ? 

,, vulgaris. Law., Apricot. | 

Aiiiygdalus conlifolia, Roxh., China. 

persica, Linn.^ Peach trc ! 

Pruiius anneiiinca, the cherry, Pruiuis ! 
cerasus, also Priinus llokliarieiisis, Royle^ j 
Prumis triflora, Roxb.y j^roAv ahiiiidaiiily in | 
the Nortli West parts of India. Litsi ! u I 
species of Primus, in the upper Piiiijah, 
ripens ill Septoniher, and has a tolerably 
sweet fruit somethinjjf like a cherry. — Voujt ; 
Powell ; Boyles's 111., p. 205. 
rUUNUS ALOOCIIA, Boijle. 

i’luiii of Irki. 

PKUjSUS arm KNI ACA, Linn, 

Armeniaca vulgaris, Lam. 

Jhnkook, An. Padaiii-kohi, Himai.atab. 

Jilijiri, llKAS, Mali ; llai'liui, Jhki.i'm. 

P.ahoor-kohaueo, Hokaua- (hinlaloo, Kangua. 

CluToli, Chenah. ('herkush, ,, 

Tser*kuji ; Chu-li, CiiiN. (Jiiooli, Lad. 

Cliissuri, ,, Misliini.sh, 1 'krs. 

Apricot, Kn«. Zard aroo, Pushtu. 

Zard alii, lliND. Jaldaroo ; Chooli, Sutlej. 

Khoohaiii, „ Muiidata, ' Tuank-Indus. 

KaRhiniri kista, ,, (’hir, Kavi. 

rjiooloo, Himalayas. Chirun, „ 

t'hluaroo, „ 

Kernel. 

Tukhin-i-zard alu. I Pahari sari. 

Uudain ialkh. 

The apricot tree grows well on iho first 
range of the ITiuialayas, bearing abundance 
of fruit ill the months of May and June. 
IVopogated in the same way as the peacdi. 
In India, wliero the tree lias been naturalized. 
The apricot tree grows to a large size in 
gardens of the Daccsiu. It hlossoms at the , 
same season as the [icach, from January to ! 
March ; the fruit forms and attains the size of j 
a coumioM marble, after which it falls oft’, and 
this no euro can prevent. Many elfurts have 
hcGU made to get hiids to take Ijoth on the 
[)oach and almond stocks but witliout success, 
attempts to graft it l>y approach have liither- j 
to been unsuccessful. It is the ^lelea ariiic- 
inakc of Dioscoroides and the I*rccocia mi- 
nora and Malus armeniaca of Pjiiiy. In 
China an oil is extracted from the stones. 
Moorcroft mentioiis that ten varieties arc 
grown in Ladakh, all of them raised from 
seedy except one which is budded. I>r. 
Stewart has seen the apricot wild in many 
places from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, in the 
ranjub-Himalaya. It is commonly culti- 
vated :^I1 over up to 10,000 or perhaps 
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lo,000 feet (and not 11,200 at 
Hoffincistcr) in some places in the 
climates of the Upper Sutlej and the lIpperK 
Cheiiab, and even to 11,500 or 1 2,000 feet ili!^ 
imrts’ of Tibet. A great deal of the ’ 

especially at the higher elevations, is very 
inferior, and in Tibet, particularly, Vign6:. 
iiieiitions that it is generally small, whioli 
would seem to bo corroborated by the fact ; 
that 200 miumds were imported into Le 
from Kashmir in 1867 (Cayley). Aitchi- 
soii states that the dried apricots are im- 
ported into Laboul from Tibet. Very fair 
fruit is grown in many parts, and in some 
of the Kaiiawar villages, especially, the trees 
const! In to a chief form of tlie wealth of 
the inhahitants, and yellow heaps of it may 
bo seen drying in thousands on the roof of 
almost every Iiouse. A considerable quanti- 
ty (Davies’ Trade Report puts it ut 100 
maunds) of dried apricots are aniuiully im- 
ported via IVshawnr into the Punjab from 
Airghanislaii where tho tree is largely grown. 

A gum, similar to gum arable, exudes from 
wounds in the bark of the tree. Tho wood 
docs not h])pear to 1x3 used for any special 
purpose, except ^iccasionally for making tho, 
Tibetan drinking-cups, as stated by J, 1). 
Cunningham. — 2)/'. Uiddell ; Dr. Boyle ; 
Birdwoody p. 551 ; Moorcroft; Charles Dar-^ 
win, M. A., F. R, s. ; Variation of Animals 
ami IHnnts under domesticatioft, /'o/. ii, Zoit- 
don, 1S6S; Dr.J, L. Stewart, m.i>. Sec Acer. 
PRUNUS BOKilARIKNSlS, Boyle. 

Ilokliara pkiui. Kxc. j Kokauialitt Urjjcco, PER. 
Aloo hgkhar.a, irjxn.yVh'ii. KoHKVfxtK^a, Ok. 

Cultivated at (Jliuiznl. 

PRUNUS CUR ASUS. 

JerHsaya, An. I Pailain, HiND* 

Cuniinoii Clrfcrry, Kng. | A loo Italoo, Pkk8* 

The Cherry tree is not found in any part of 
S. India ; but ahoniid.s wild in tho liiJU 
north of Jleyrah Dhoon, producing a small 
common black fruit lit only for preserves^'' 
Uiddell. Sec Cei iiRns vulgaris. 
PRUNUS DOMKSTICA, Ztnw. 

Harkook, Largoog, Ar. Aroo ; Aloo, lllMD. 

rar. Kjass, Aloo cliali, (sTiiall) 

,, Iilrt'k, iSlmh Aloo, (yellow) ,» 

„ Shahlooj , Oluhi ; er ; or, KanURA. 

Coiiiiiioii Plum, KnCi. I 

Appears, to be common, wild ainl cultivatod, 
ill Kasliinir, and is cultivated in Aftgliatilstaii, - 
&c. Moorcroft mentions some from Yarkand .. 
us “ infinitely preferable tc* the best Freiicli : 
plums. It is also cultivated in the Punjab/;; 
plains, yielding a waxy yellowish fruit, alsb . 
said to be found wild in the Caucasus. lav 
Kashmir Uie wood is used for innkiiig thbr' 
skeletons of tho papier inaclie boxes. Tl^^^ 
wood is not generally sound, but handsome^ 
reaembJing p^ar oi chciTy, It is used in 
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Notavailftble in i4aBaUt7-^2><t>*irt» ; 

® >J>r. J. It- Stewart ; PotoeU. 

PEUNUS INSITITIA, the bullaco, is 
found wild in the Caucasus and N. W. India. 
—Daitoin, 

PRUNUS PADUS, Linn. 

Cerasus cornuta, jRoxh. 

Bird cherry, Kifa. i Paras, . Kaghak. 

Homed cherry, „ I Bart, 

Wild plum, ‘ Kriiii, 

Pabha; Paia, Uind. Jamoon, 

Kilakat. . . 

A plant of Kaghan, also grows at Simla, 
at an elevation of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet, 
and Dr. Stewart 1ms secMi the people in the 
Murree hills eating tho black berries of this 
tree. He describes it Jis a fine tree, with 
handBome bimclies of white flowers in April, 
which grows in many parts of the Punjab 
;>Hinialaya^ from 4,000 to 10,500 feet, up to 
the Indus. The wood is not much valued, 
but is used for ploughs, railings, &c., and for 
. Bpoous. . The fruit is eaten by the natives, 
but has a mawkish astringent taste, not pecu- 
liarly attractive to Europeans. The kernel 
yields a poisonous volatile oil, similar to oil of 
almonds. — Dr. *7’, L. Stewart ; Cowell's 
Hand-book^ Vol. i, p, 346. 

/ PRUNES SEBESTANA, Poluk. Syn. 
of Cordla myxn, Limi. 

PRUNES TRIFOLIA, Iloxb. Plum of 
Ladak. 

PRUNES PUDDUM, Roxb. 

.P. Sylvfttica, JRoxb. | Cerasus puddum, Wall. 

PajjaPaddam, Beas. I Araalgueh, Juklum. 

Chamiari, Jhelum. 1 

A small tree of tlie Dehva Dhoon, Sirmoor 
and the Himalaya, and occurs in the Punjab • 
Himalaya from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, up to j 
hear the Indus. The fruit is eaten by the 
hativesj though it is always somewiiat bitter. 
The wood is coarse-grained, light, soft, apt to 
split, and to be attacked by insects, but is 
used in building, and occasionally for imple- 
ments. — Dr. L. Stew arty M.D. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. 


Seaqui forro-cyanide 

of Iron, Eng. Ferri-ferro-cyanas, Lat. 

Percyanide of Iron, ,, ,, sesqui-ferro- 

Blue pruasiate ,, „ cyanidum, „ 

; F«rro ,, 9 , Lasar Bexlin^kaja, Krs. 

Blaa^de Prussc, Fr. Azul de Prussia, 8 p. 

Cyaneisen Ger. 

Berlinerblau „ 

A pigment or dye, composed of cyanogen 
and iron, and procured by a chemical process 
Vfroni carbonate of potass, bullock’s blood, 
green vitriol, and alum. It is prepared of 
dIdRsrent degrees of purity, and additions are 
:^iiiade to it according to the purposes for which 
it is required. When pure, it is of a rich and 
intense blue, with a copper tint on uie surface, 
inodorous, tasteless, insoluble in water, in 
fj^cohol and diluted acids ; but js acted upon 


Azurro Prussian o, 
Ferri- ferro-cy anas, 
,, scsqui-fcrro- 
cyanidum, 
Lasar Bexlinskaja, 
Azul de Prussia, 


ahd aisaoIyM by rtiroag teldii ^ tW 

is now extmslvely made- itt CWi», the art of 
, manufacturiDg it having been carried from 
j the west to the east by a Chinese sailor 
' Waterston, Faulkner i McCulloeh't Com 
Dic.,p.QSfi. » • 

PRUSSIC ACID, or Hj^ro<qranic ‘ acid', 
is obtained by the action of muriatic acid on ' 
bi-cyanuret of mercury. It is limpid, Very 
volatile, and of a strong pungent odour' 
re.sembling that of bitter almonds. Its taste 
is acrid, ami it is virulently poisonous. In 
medittiuc it is used us a sedative. — Waterston • 
Faulkner * 

1^^'^I^^TERIEN, Hind., Ereinurui spec- 

tiibilis. Bieb. 

PRYAMARATTI, Tam. of Anisotnelcs 

malnbancn. 

PRYANdrO, Hind. Sterculia, sp. ? 

PSA MM A, ? Carex arciiaria. 

PSAMMOHIA, a genus of molluscs. . 
PSAMMOTELLA, a genus of molluscs. 
PSA MMOPIll 1)^40, a family of birds coiii- 
prisiug 

Psammophis sildlapfi, Ijinn. Somniali. 
Psammodynastoa pulverulentus, Boic, Assam, Bur- 
mail. 

PSCIIENZIA, Rus. Wheat. 
P8ElJl)00ARCINUS,agenus of crusta- 
ceans, the following are species of the E. 
ludies : 

Pseudo-arcinus rumphii, Edw., Indian Seas, 

„ belaiigcri, Edw., Indian Seas. 

„ gigJ-H, New Ilnlland. 

PSKtJDODON, a family of molluscs. 
PSHUDOIS-N.VHOOU, Ovis mios. 
i’SEUDOCOCCUS ADONIDUM, ' 
white bug or mealy bug of Ceylon. 

PSHER, Hind. Parrot ia jaequemontiaiia. 
PSIDILTM CATTLEYANUM, Sabine. 

Chinese Guava. j Purple Guava. 

PSIDIUM POMIFERUAI, Linn. 

Lal-payara, Beno. Melaka pela, 2\rALBAL. 

Ma la ka, Bijhm. Jambuo, MAliAr. 

•lam, Duk. I Hatu-pera, Singh. 

lied guava, Eng. Koia luaram, TaM. 

Ai>ple-8h apod guava, „ Jamachettu, Tbu 

Lal-safri jam, Hind. | 

The guava tree of tho \V. Indies, Mexico, 
and America, is cultivated throughout the E. 
Indies. It grows to tho height of twenty 
or thirty feet, with leaves of pale green, 
and beautiful large white blossoms. Tliq 
fruit is about the size of a pear, and a little ; 
yellowish when ripe, full of hard seeds, the 
size of-buck-shot. The fruit is globose, yellow, 
and somewhat astringent, with an agreeable 
odour ; the root and yoUng shoots are astrin-;-^ 
gent; and are esteemed strengthening to the 
stomach. The wood is but little used, though 
esteemed for engraving. — Eng. Cye. i 
colm\% Travels in South Eastern 
Vol. i p. 108. * 
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Linn 

' dm^va p jriformia, Oogrtn, 


Eoxb. 


Ma-la-ka, 

Selbomara, 

Jain3i- 

White 

PeerelMip^gt^vft 

/^lAmrood^ 


Beno. Supari-jani, 
BiHtM. Pela, 

Can. Suda-pera, 

Duk. Manjal varnam, 
^Eno. Ooaya mar am, 
tHei . , Jama chettu, 
Hind. 

The wood. 


Hind. 

Malbal. 

Singh. 

Taii. 


Sebe mara, Can, | Coa^'a maram, Tam. 

^.GuAva wood, £ng. | Jama kurra, Tel. 

The fruit. • 

Jam, Duk. | TJtulioIa, Sans. 

Guava, Kng. I Coia pallum, • Tam. 

Peikkai, Malbal. 1 Goia patidu, Tel. 


. The pear-shaped or white fruited guava 
tree grows all over Britisli India, Burmah, 
and Teiiasserim. In all southern Asia the 
guava is seen everywhere in gardens, and pro- 
bably found its way to India from S. Ame- 
rica tlirough the Portuguese, its fruit is 
esteemed as a dessert fruit, but l.lie scent when 
too ripe is unpleasantly powerful ; it makes 
a most excellent jelley, and also is prepared 
in a similar inRuuer to damson cheese at home. 


Char-koua thin, .Bbno. SquaT«<^podded d4ii^ 
^andareo, Bombay chos, willed p^iji^ ■ Sltd# 
Charpattee, „ Goa beaut, V^rlK 

Pfu myeet, Burm. Oheveaux de friiB,, JFifc;: 

Pai haoung wa, l>oi« carro, > 

Dara-dambala, 

A twining annual, the pods or tuberoiiifS 
roots of whicli arc commonly eaten itilitdii^vl 
commonly cultivated and young pods used 
French beaus ; easily kiioAvn by its 4 friugeii;^ 
membraneous edges, mm:li used by EuropeahA^v 
The plant is indigenous in the Mauritius. 16 ■ 
Teiiasserim there is a vario^ty of the Goa bean 
which produces esculent roots that are eaten 
like potatoes, and arc a very loleruhle vegeta^ 
hie. — Efiff. Cyc.\ Jaffrey ; Mason. 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

PSOUALEA TETRAGONOLOBA, Linn. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

PSOUALEA CORYLIEOLI A, L., W. 4* A. 
Roxh. 

Trifoliiim uiiiflorutu, ForsJe. 

TTakiicb , J5 en. Rsquinga, X^avauji- 

H;iw-ch;ui, J>UK, cherru, TBIi. 

Karkol, Malkal. Kalu gacliolia, 

]kib-chi, PusHT. Kala ginja, korjastbam, 

Karpugum, Tam. | TlB. 


The fruit sometimes is as large as a common 
baking pear, and one weighed half a pound. 
They have heen brought to great perfection 
ill some gardens, and the fruit of a large size 
divested almost of seed : this sort generally 
has a very rough knotty coat, and is more 
spongy au<l less lirm than the other varieties. 
A plant continually grown from layers in time 
ceases to produce seed, perhaps this variety 
has been so procured. It is easily increased 
by seed, and only requires a good soil to thrive 
in. The ti •ces should ho pruned once a year 
otherwise the branches become very straggling. 
Good guiistocks arc made from the old wood. 
Wood small, hut very liard and is used by Dr. 
Hunter for wood engraving, aud commonly 
for pegs, mallets, handies (»f tools, &c. — 
Mason ; Rhodens MSS ; Ainslic, p. 223 ; 
JJr. Riddell ; M. E. J. R. ; Dr. Cleghorn. 

PSITTACID A5, the parrot family of birds, 
of the order Scansores, as under : 


This horhaeeons plant grows in Bengal and 
the peninsula of India. ISccds used mcdici-, 
ually. 

P80RAI.EA TETRAGONOLOBA, Lmw. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides, DC, W. If A. ^ 

iv. ic. 

PS Y CTTODEN DRON TRl FO LIATUM, 
IValL Syn of Andracdinc trifoliata, Roxh. 

PSYCIIOTRTA, a genus of plants of the 
order Cinchonace.'u, of whicli nine species are 
known to grow in the Ea.st Indies. 

^Sgaii, Buum. 

A handsome shrub, of this genus grows in 
Teiia.sserim whoso small white liowors throw 
a delightlkil fragrance on the jiath during a 
morning Avalk. — Mason ; Voigt, p. 393. 
PSYCHOTRIA EMKTICA. See Cephaelia 
luana. 

i PSYCHOTRIA VOLUBILIS, Rozh: 
r Syn. of l^anleria fetida, Linv. 

! PTEBlDOril YLLUM DECiriENS, 2%». 


j" • Order I. — Scansores or Climbers. 

^am. Psittacidfc. 

. Sub-Fam. Cacatuinac, 2 gen. 6 sp. viz., 1 Calypto- 
irbj'n’cus, 4 Cacaiua. 

,i SulhFam. Psittacinae, Parrots, 3 gen. "iB sp* viz., 
I if Coracopsis : 2 Tanygnathus, 10 ra1s0f)mis. 
f 8ub-Fam. Platycercinie, Ground Parakeets, 2 gen. 
■‘•.. 2 sp. viz., Aprosmictus i 1 l:*latycercu8. 

. Sub-Fam. Loriinae, Lories, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. and 
.)8 viz., 

J Section I. — Tongue not filamcnted. 

Electus, 3 Loriculus. 

^ . Section IL— Tongue filamented. 

. Lorius, 4 Eos. 1 Trichoglossua, 


; ; ^K)PHOCARPUS TETRAGONOLOBUS, 


Dolichos tetragonolobus, Linn* 
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Rhus docipiens, W. 4 A., W* III. 
Peliimbia-gass, Singh. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylo^. 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It floweni 
in tlanuary and fruits in March. It is a ve^jjr' 
ornamental tree, and in Ceylon, the wood it.i: 
used for building purposes. — Thw. En. 

Zeyl., p. 69. 

PSZENIOA, Pol. Wheat 
PTERIS, a genus of ferns, of the order ;; 
Poly podiaceas. The following are East Indian^^ - 
species: — .? r ■ 

amplcctens, TPflXL, Bengal, Burmah. '.i-.; ' 

angusiifolia, Stoz., Paras, Sunderbuns. 
dimidiata, WeUL, Sylhet. 
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?=!.'/' •,-■■;■.■- ■,■■ ; ■ .•,•> ■ 

esoittettUv ^V4 i 4.; Australia* 

;;;* gramiiiifolia, /Sou.'6./?araH, S^rlliet. 

^ ' vittata, Linn.f Sunderbuns. 

The rhizome of Ptoris osciilcnta is used 
as food hi ' Australia, and that of Marattia 
alata in the Saud wich Islands. ---‘Simmonds ; 
Voifft. 

PTERIS AMPLEXICAULIS, Stipe- 
Clftsphig Brake, a large brake, cornrnou at 
Tavoy with piunate fronds, whose leaflets 
have two lobes at the base which clasp their 
stipe. — Mason, 

, PTERIS GKAMINTFOLTA, Grass Fern. 
The trunks of forest trees in Teiiasserira are 



j obtained from Eucatyptus tesNil^rh i a kiao- 
' like gum is obtained finira Syzygiutn inmbA 
\mmm.-^Eng. Cyc,; Eoyle. ^ 

PTEROCARPUS ACERIFOLIUM. 

Najee, Bubm. 

This grows along with teak in all the Pegu 

forests, its timberisextremely valuableandisas 

strong as either teak or oak. I ts durability ibr 
purposes of ship-buikling has never been tested, 
because it has never been desicated or killed 
lik.Q the teak. It attains a girth of ten or 
twelve feet and rises to a lofty height. U 
has a dark-brown wood. — McClelland, 


qften clothed with the green drapery of the 
grass fern, which grows upon them precisely 
lik6 bunches of long grass. — Mason. 

PTEROCARriTS, a genus of plants of the 
order Fabacese, generally tall trees furnishing 
useful timber and other products ; the follow- 
ing species occur iu the East and W. Indies : 

dalbcrgioidcs, Ilo.vh., Andamans, 
draco, Lmn.y Gnadaloupc. 
indicus, Willd,, ^Moluccas, China, 
maraupiuin, lio.vh.y Concan, Assam, 
santalimis, Liim.y Coromandel, 
wallichii, W. mui A. 


PTEROCARPUS BILOBUS, Sajiks. 

I Va^'ngi wood, Eng. | Vayngi niariim, Taw. 

! This is reckoned by the natives a very 
useful wood. It is of a reddish colour, and 
j is employed in making doors and windows, 
and for otlier common purposes.— Mat, 
Med,^ p, 207, 

PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES, JKZr, 

Burm. Andaman red wood 
Can. tree, Eng. 

Eng. Tenassm'i in mahogany, ,, 
liecbla, Mauu,? 


Padouk, 

ITjinec inara? 
lied woo<l tree. 


One species of Pteroenrpus is known in the 
Tamil countries, as the Ausena inarara : 
another, the Junibagum marani, common about 
Nelambore and in Wynaad, is a largo tree, 
wood used for building and fence gardens ; 
said to bo durable, a third the Karoo vagoo, is 
a very common tree on the western ghauts ; 
wood strong, durable, and much used for 
building, a fourth, the Wulla honnny, of the 
Gauaresc, grows in the Mysore forests, and is 
used for furniture and house-building. A 
Burmese spccie.s,Puddowk of Tavoy, is a large 
tree, used for furniture, &c., cnother called 
Beejab in Hindustani, is a tree of Jubbulpore, 
grows to a large size, is found in all parts, 
but not very abniidant, has an excellent wood, 
easily worked, — Me Ivor ; Captain Fnckle ; 
Gibson^ s Bombay Forest Report of 1 So 7-60, 
p.l2 ; Dr. Wallich; Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PTEROCARPUS ERINACEUS, is a tree 
which groAVs to 40 or 50 feet in height. 
When the branches arc wounded, a clear bright 
gum exudes from them, Avhich is one source 
of the gum kino of commerce, and is mentioned 
as such by Park, It is a very powerful remedy 
in obstinate chronic diarrhoeas and dysenteries, 
and iu all diseases arising from laxity of ti.ssue. 
Externally it is applied as a styptic to check 
hssmorrhages from wounds and ulcers, and 
to diminish discharges. The gums obtained 
^from the Pterocarpus eriuaceus of Gambia and 
Senegal, and from the Pterocarpus marsupium 
of India, are the true gum-kiiios of commerce % 
the gum from the Biitea frondrosa, is the Butea 
. gum-kino of commerce : Botany Bay kino is 
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This large and handsome tree is a native of 
the Andaman Islands, Avhere it g^OA\^s to 1«50 
feet high Avith a girth of 15 feet. It is com- 
mon in largo jungles, above and below the 
gliuts in Cannra and Sunda. It. is said U) 
be found chiefly as a largo treo about the 
neiglibourbood of Promo and inhabited 
places to tlio north of that Ioavd, but rarely 
in tho forests. Trees of the largest sizo 
abound in .the forests of British Buf- 
mah, cast of tho Sitaug river, also in tho 
valley of the SahA^ecii river and its Iribii- 
iaries. tho Thoungyeen, Yoonzalen, llliiic- 
bouy, Iloundraw and Attaran : but tliey arc 
much less fi’cqiient in Pegu and entirely Avaut- 
iiig in some districts. It is abundant but scat- 
tered all over the provinces. The woo<l is 
prized beyogd all others for cart Avheels. Tho 
trees are felled green, and are split up into 
short plauks 3 feet, 6 inches long, 2 feet Avido 
and 9 inches thick. Three of these- pieces 
make one wheel, and a pair is sold on tho 
spot in the forests of the Prorae district at 
from 12 to 25 Rupees, In. the Tenasscrim 
provinces, its maximum girth is 6 or perhaps 
7 cubits, and maximum length 15 to 30 feet, 
that of great girth being always short, ^Wheii 
seasoneil, it sinks in water. It takes about, two 
years to season ; when cut it has a peculiar and 
fragrant smell, another wood, called PedUoAvk, 
is procurable in abundance at Tavoy, which 
seems very strong but does not sink and is de- 
void of smell. The Padouk wood of the Pter- 
ocarpus dalbergioides of Roxburgh, is exten- 
sively used iu the Gun Carriage Manufactories 
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off ndi* : lit thatof Madras, for lightfield beams, 
chaek9p axle cases, perches, poles, timber fram- 
ing, waggon perches and framing, heavy field 
cheeks, transoms, axle cases, hand spikes, 
poles, braces, framing, &c., all parts of garrison 
caiTiages, garrison traversing ftlut forms, as 
well as gun and mortar plat^rms, transport 
carriages and limbers, cart work of all sorts, 
and heavy and light field wheels. In Burmah, 
a cubic foot weighs 60 lbs« In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 35 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 9 feet. It sells there at 12 annas per 
cubic foot. The wood is not unlike mahogany, 
but is more heavy, red and coarse-grained, 
that of the root is beautifully variegated, 
closer grained and darker coloured. It is 
used for furniture, and, by the Burmese, to 
make their musical instruments. — Dri\ Voigt^ 
Gibson and McClelland^ Eng, Oyc., Mr. 
Bobert Brown^ Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862, Mad. Cat. 1862, Boyle llhisl.^ p, 195. 
PTEROCARPUS DRACO, Linn. 

Pt. officinalis, Jacq. \ Ft. hemiptera, Gceri. 

Dum>al-akwain, Ar.,Uin. Katja umrgam nitru, Tsl. 
Jyda-roomee, ,, Khun siawashaii, 

Dragon'll blood* Eng. Hira dn<khuti, 

Kan damoorgarittum,TAM . Barg • i- hart. 

* This tree was introduced into India, from 
the West Indies, ill 1812. It is native of the 
American Islands, and especially Guada- 
loupe. The bark, wood, and leaves are re- 
markably astringent. The dragon’s blood 
in mass, of cotninerce, according to Jacquin, 
is the produce of this tree, but another sort, and 
most likely that sold in Indian bazaars, is 
produced by the Calamus draco of the Straits, 
in the form of a red hard resin, in large some- 
what cylindrical, lumps; it contains benzoic 
acid and tannic. — Voigt; (X Shaughnessy^ p. 
997 ; PowelVs Hand-book^ Vol. i, 342, 
PTEROCARPUS INDICUS, Willde. 

Pad oak, Burm. 1 llosewood, Eng* 

Grows in the Malay islands, in China and 
the Moluccas. It is a handsome tree with 
long waving branches and clusters of deep 
yellow Rowel’S, which scent the air. It 
produces very fine timber, said to be white ? 
and not equal to the red padowk of the P. 
dalbergioides. But, Dr, Wallich, noticing it 
as a Moulmein tree, says it is a very beautiful 
and hard compact timber, closely resembling 
the Andaman wood. Mr. Mason describes 
the Pterocarpus indicus of Tenasserim, as a 
ma^'estic ever-green, whose yellow papiliona- 
ceous flowers clustering amic^ the bright droop- 
ing foliage, scent the air, like the large 
ma^olias, for several hundred yards around. 
It is prop^ated by simply planting large 
branches in the ground at the commencement 
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of the rains. There are, therefore, tw. trees 
called padouk, the red and the white, as diStin-^; 
guished by the Burmese — the red ptNxlitoiiig 
the flucst timber, but the white padouk Is • 
by far the finest ornamental tree. It niajrV 
be considered’ one of tlio most valuable foirSsjt- 
trees of Burmah, This species also yietds^i 
gum kino.— Voigt ; Ilort. Garden 55, Firthi 
Dr. Cleghorn in M. E. J. JR., Drs. Masots, 
Wallich. 

PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM, Roxb. 

Pterocarpus bilubus, /)on., MilL 

Yegy ; Vaygah, Beng. 1 Vijaya, „ of Nepaul, 
Pit sal ; Yegah? Bhoulah, 

Padouk ? Burm. Karintlia gara, Malsal. 

Whonay, Can. Gaunialoo, SlNOB. 

Dhindaga? Vangay wood,ANOLO-TAM. 

Kaqtabanay? „ Vongay inaraxn, „ 

Beula ; Bia ; Bibla, Duk. Egisa ; Vegi ; Vegist, TSL. 
Binaba, ,, Yagosahwood, „ 

Bibla ; Pit sbala, Hind. Yogassi kairah, ,, 

BajaRar,IliND. of Nagpore. Pia salu ; Vegis, ,, 
Bejasa], „ „ „ Yegee, Tkl. of Godavery. 

This is a Inr c and a very beautiful tree, 

especially when in fiower in the beginning of 
the rains : its seed ripens about the close of 
the year. It is widely diffused, and yields 
one of the most abundant and useful timbers 
of S* India, also the valuable gum kino of 
Malabar. It is one of the most lofty and 
striking trees in the Indian forests, with a 
very high trunk, which, however, is scarcely 
ever straight. It is met with from Cape Co- 
morin to the Himalaya. It is common all 
round the foot of the Neilgherry ghauts and 
along the roads through the Wynaad. It is 
there notched in a V-shaped form, for the 
extraction of kino which meets with a ready 
market on the coast and is exported in 
wooden boxes to Bombay. It grows luxur 
riantly on the eastern ghauts, on the bills 
between Vellore and Salem, and on the Ma- 
labar and Canara ghauts, where large quan- 
tities are collected of the resinous ^kina. 
The tree abounds near Tcllicherry, and along 
the whole Malabar coast. It is not generally 
common in the Bombay forests, but is most so ' 
in the northern inland ones, and also in those 
of the extreme south, as in the Beedee talooka, 
and it everywhere reaches a great distance. 
Buchanan Hamilton mentions it under the 
name of Vijaya as occurring in Nepaul and 
also to the eastward of Bengal. It has 
been observed in the Concans, (Graham). 
Rajpeepla jungles, (Dr. Lush). A8sam,(Voigt). 

It has a very close and frequently winding 
grain, but is subject to numerous faults of a g 
coal black and charred appearance. 1^6- ' 
quently a fault of 3 inches diameter and con- 
siderable length presents itself. On this ao^ 
count it might be a dangerous timber to uaa;: 
for joists. For all works, however, whero 
such faults would not signify or would bo 
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i^Uposed, as in rafters, bressuiners, &c., &c., 
sand, generally, pieces of small scantling, it 
; would be found a most valuable timber. In 
strength it is much superior to teak, appa- 
rently always retaius its essential oil, and, 
like it, door frames of 20 years* standing are 
tile only instances of white ants having at- 
tacked the red wood. This tree is greatly 
prised at Dharwar, not for its exudation, but 
for its timber. On the Godavery, tlic native 
dhol is often made of it. The timber was 
tried as sleepers on the Madras railway, but 
iron sleepers now take the place of all other 
kinds. It makes handsome furniture, and re- 
sembles fine mahogany, but must be well sea- 
soned, to avoid its yellow stains. The tree 
being tbuji widely diffused, and the exudation 
procurable in large quantity, it may possibly 
come into extensive use in dyeing and calico- 
printing. The timber is of a dark-brown 
colour, it dyes yellow and for building pur- 
poses it is almost as good as teak, but cannot 
be used for lintels of doors, windows, &c., as 
it discolours the whitewash. It yields from 
incisions a large quantity of blood-red juice, 
which on being simply exposed to the sun, 
.hardens and then quickly cracks into little 
angular masses and crumbling fragments 
which constitute, without further preparation, 
the kino of the shops. Dr. Wight sent 
specimens of kino from Coimbatore. Speci- 
mens of the euxdation sent by Dr. Cleg- 
hom to Professor Christ ison in 1846 from 
Mysore, were considered by him ‘quite iden- 
tical with the kino of commerce.* The tree 


being thus widely diffused, and the exuda- 
tion procurable in large quantity, it may pos- 
sibly come into extensive use in dyeing and 
calico-printing. The product can be obtain- 
ed with facility by simply incising the bark 
and requires no outlay save that of collecting. 
The timber is very little inferior to leak, it 
seems less liable to split after long exposure 
and is equally strong, but the wood is heavier. 
Vessels built in the Ganjam districts are 
planked with it ; and the door pannels and 
Venetians of the neglected houses at Ganjam 
are formed of this wood and have stoo<l bet- 
ter than teak similarly situated. Very great 
caution is requisite in using this wood to ob- 
tain it sound. It is more expensive than 
teak to work, and when sawn green the outer 
planks bend considerably, its price on the 
Qodavery is about 3 annas a foot. This is 
one among the unlucky woods of the natives 
though the prejudices against it have in part 
given way to profit. For general utility, it 
ia superior to any other mahajante wood, a 
cbmmercfal term among the people of the 
Korthern Circars including all wood used for 
buildiog except teak. — Dr. Roxburgh' s Vlor 
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Indiva^ Vol. iii, p, 234 ; Coromandel Plantg 
Vol. ii, t. 116; Drs; Wight^ Gibeon^ Royh, 
Cleghorn^ Voigt ; Captains Sankey^ Puckle] 
Beddome ; Messrs^ Latham, Me Ivor, Rohde's 
MSS. ; Madras Conservator s Report of 1 858* 
j^insUe's Materia Medica ; O^Shaughnessf/l 
Bengal Dispensatory ; Madras Exhibition 
Juries^ Report ; Eng. Cyr. 
PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS, Linn, 


Sundiin ; 

Ar. 

S uiulul aliniar, 


Kackto-chaiida n, 

Benu. 

Chandana, 


Na-sa-phiu, 

BiniM. 

Ilonnay, 

Can. 

Sand el liout, ? 

Dan. 

Lal-chandaiia, 

Duk. 

Sanders wood, 

Kng. 

lied Sanders vroodj 

1 

Kod Sandal wood, 


Santale rouge, 

Fr. 

Sandal-holz, 

Gkr. 

iiuttunji, 

Guz. 


Lal-chandan, Hind. 

Cbanilana, ,, 

San dal o roao, Ir. 

Uruttali chand.anain, 

Malkal. 

Sandal Burkh, Pers. 

Huckuin , 

Kakta chandana, Sans. 

Kaktehandau, M ahs. Sing. 
Kanjana, Tel, 

Sigapii shandanura, Tam. 
Ku-chandanam, Tel. 

Rakta-gaiidham, „ 


This large lofty tree grows throughout 
British India and in the Archipelago. It is 
abundant on the Nagcry Hills, Ceylon, Timor. 
Its timber is chiefly used by dyers arnl colour 
manufacturers, also to colour several officinal 
preparations, such as <*om[)ound tincfuro of 
laveiuhu*. Its colouring niattcu* called ‘ santa- 
lin,’ forms a beanlifiil (toloiir, precipitatf?s 
with many metallic; solutions. The wood is ex- 
ported from Madras in l)illets, it is very 
heavy, sinking in water, extremely hard, 
of a fiiio grain and briglit garnet red 
colour which brightens on exposure to 
the air, it is employed to dye lasting 
reddisli brown colours on wool, it yields 
its colouring matter to etlier and alcohol, 
but not to water, its price in bond in Eiiglaiul 
was in l8o2, 13£ to J4£ a ton; 

But, as brought into Maiiras since 1848, ils 
timber is in short billets, generiiliy hollow, or in 
twisted or knarled masses, tlie l>illets 2 to 3 
feet long and rarely 3 feet in girth, indicating 
that the forests an; being exhausted. It is not, 
seemingly, used in Madras city, but is very 
largely exported to Calcutta. Tlie billets are 
of udeep red colour, the eoinrentric circles being 
divided by dark lines. With different mordants, 
it yields various shades of red, hut these are 
said not to be permanent. The Madras ex- 
ports for 1853-18.54 amounted to 47,431 
cwts,, value 59,570 rupees. In the 4 year."* 
1852-53 to 1855-56, there was exported 
from Madras cwts. 179,815, value rupees 
2,20,983 ; the destination chiefly being the 
Uiiitctl Kingdom, Indian French ports, Pegu, 
Bengal. Red sanders wood is principally 
shipped to England from Calcutta in logs 
from 2 to 10 inches dinineter, generally with- 
out sap, and sometimes in roots and split 
pieces. This will explain much of the ship- 
ments from Madras to Calcutta, in which 
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latter district the tree is not known to grow 
The logs are often notched at. both ends, or 
cut with a hole as for a rope, and are much 
worn externally from being dragged along 
the ground ; other woods, as also indeed 
ivory tusks, are sometimes perforated for the 
like purpose. It is heavy, extremely hard, 
with a fine grain, and is very much used as 
a dye wood, and by colour manufacturers : 
also, often in turnery. It is largely used in 
Bengal for hiudoo images, and in Ajmere for 
the sutFumigatious of liiudoo idols. It yields 
its colouring matter to alcohol and other, but 
not to water. It is employed to dye a lasting 
reddish brown on wool. Dr. Wight says this 
wood is brought to Coimbatore in small quan- 
tities from Mysore, and sold b}*^ weight at an 
extravagant price. Seen under the micros- 
cope, the texture is the same, as that of 
P. marsupium the colour only differs. It 
grows abundantly in the Naggery Hills. It is 
sold by weight as a dye wood, and forms a 
regular article of export. It takes a beauti- 
ful polish, but the high price of the wood for 
dyeing purposes, precludes its use a.s a timber. 
The imports ofredsauuders wood from Calcutta 
aud Bombay chiefly into Loudon are to the 
extent of 700 or 800 tons a year, worth £6 to 
£9 per ton. It is brought to Ajmere from 
Delhi, costs ten rupees per maund. Indian 
practitioners, sometimes recommend it in 
powder in conjunction with certain herbs, 
and mixed with gingilio oil, as an exterjiul 
application, and purifier of the skin, after bath- 
ing. Its red colouring matter, called Sau- 
talin, also acts as a diaphoretic, like gentian. i 
It is applied to the forehead in headache ; and ' 
also as a cosmetic. — Ains. Mat. 3/erf., p. 210; 
Eut/. Cyc. ; Rohde's^ MSS.; Tredgold^ Mr, 
Rohde* s MSS.^ Captain Beddome, Dr. Wight., 
Dr.Cleghorn in M.E.J.R. of 18.5i5, Dr. Cleg- 
horn in Conservator s Report, pp. 37-3S, Mr. 
Ennlkner^ Mr, Simmonds., M. K. J. i2., 
Balfour's, Commercial Rrodnets of Madras 
Presidency, Drury's Useful J^fants, Voigt ; 
Gen, Med, 'J\rp,,p, 131 ; Aius. Mat, Med., 
p. 42 ; Powell's liand-booh, Vol. i , p. 342. 

PTKROCARPUS SISSOO, Boxb. Syn. 
of Dalbargia sissoo, Rdxh. 

PTEROCARPUS W ALLICIIII, produces 
a timber which, in its finest specimens, bears bo 
strong a resemblance to mahogany, that a 
visitor mistook it for mahogany, aud recorded 
it as such in the book of liis travels. At 
Maulmain, it is called red-wood, and one of 
the trees, for there are two species, Pt. 
dalbergioides and Pt. wallichii, differs very 
slightly from tiie tree which yields the Andaman 
red-wood, of which Roxburgh wrote ; “ wood 
&Qt unlike mahogany, but more heavy, red, 
and coarse in the gram. That of the root 


beautifully variegated, closer graiodd^ and 
darker coloured.” — Mason. 

PTEROCAULON ALOPECUBOIDB- 
UM. Syn. of Conyza alopeouroides. * 
PTEKOCERA, a genus of the molliiacw* ; 
PTEROCYCLOS, a genus of the molluadl. ; 
PTEROCLES, a genus of birds, of thet: 
family Pteroclidie, the sand grouse or rodlc:^ 
grouse of Europeans in India. 

areuariiis, Pallas^ large sand grouse, Pan jab, N, 
W. Provinces and Siud. 

fasciatus, Scopoli.y painted sand grouse, ovar moat ■ 
of India except Bengal and Malabar, 
alchatii, Linn., largo pin-tailed sand grouse, d# 
Europe, N. Africa, Central Asia, Pan jab, Sind, 
exustus, Temm., common sand grouse, Central and 
S. India. 

senegiilluB, Linn., S. Africa, Arabia, Sind, 
ctu’ouatus, Africa, W. Asia. 

The largo “ black breast” (Pteroclea are- 
nurius) is at once distinguished by its size 
and even tail from (P. exusius) the pin-tailed 
grouse,” which is by far the most com- 
mon ; both are met with in flocks in fields 
•ind waste places. Their flight is strong ; 
[ind although their flesh is tough and unsa- 
voury, they are much sought after by Euro- 
pean sportsmen. Adams bus been informed 
that another species is sometimes seen on the 
iioiih-west frontier of the Punjaub, possibly 
the large pin- tail (P. alchata), which is said 
to be pleiil ifui in AiTgbauistan and westward.— 
Adams ; Jerdon. See Birds. 

PTEROMYS, Cuv. A genus of the family 
Sciurida^ and commonly known as the Flying 
squirrels because of the skin of their flanks 
>eing extended between the fore and hind 
feet, forming, when expanded, a wide para- 
chute. The species occur iii the South-East 
of Asia aud in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. 4 

Pteromys cineraceus, Blyth, Burmah. 
Ptcroinyselegans, 6'. 3fM//€?r, Java. 

Pteromys iiioruatus, Is, Gcoffry, 

Pt. al biventer, Gray. 

White-bellied flying ! Rusi-gugar, KasbMIU. 

squirrel, Eno. | ^ 

Above grizzled reddish brown, length of 
head and body 14inches; found throughout the 
N. W. Himalaya from Kashmir to Kumaon, 
Simla, Laudour from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Pteromys leachii. Gray, Syn. of Sciurop- , 
terus fimbriatus, Gr,, Bly. ^ 

Pteromys magntfleus, Hodgson. 

P. chrysothryx, Hodg. ‘ Sciuroptenis nobilis, O'mjf.* 
Red-bellied flying Biyom, LOPOS* 

squirrel, Eno.] 

Above dark chesnut or ochreous chesnut 
mixed with black, with lower part of a lighter 
hue, and the tail tipped with black. Its fur 
is very soft ; a female, measured 16^ inches: 
from head to insertion of tail ; the latter wci 
20 inches in length. This flying squirrel is 
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■■ ■ ’ ■ pt^eotopid*.' ' 

^fioc^arnal in habits, secreting itself in hollows. 

decayed trees, and feeds on the tender 
shoots of the pine. 

Fteromys nitiduB, Geoffty^ .Pen. Malacca. 
Pteromys oral, Tick. Syn. of Pteromys 
petaurista, Pallas^ 

Pteromys petaurista, Pallas^ Blylh, 

P. philippenfliB, Elliot. | P. oral, Tickell. 

Brown squirrel, Eno | Pakya, Mark. 

i.Oral, Kol. | Para-chalen, Maleal. 

Upper parts dusky maroon, black-grizzled 
with white, head, body, 20 inches long, in- 
habits Ceylon, North to Central India. It 
lives on roots. 

Pteromys philippensis, Gray^ Philippines. 
Pteromys seuex, ITodg. Syn. of Sciuropte- 
Tus caniceps, F. Cuvier^ Gray. — Tennent's 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon^ 
p. 42 ; Adams ; Jerdon^s Mammals of India, 
PTEROPODA, a class of the Mollusca, 
aa under : 

Class III. Ptcropoda. 

Section A, Thecosomata. 

Family I. Hyaleida\ 

OenbBA. Hyalea, ayn. Cavolina, rec. 1 9 Bp., foasil 5 ap. 
Cleodora, ayn. Clio, rac. 12 sp. also foaail. 
Sub-genua. Orcseis, rec. 5 sp.. 

Cuyieria, rec. 4 sp., foaail 1 sp. 

^eca, foaail, 6 sp. i^yn.CreBeisyPugiunculus. 
Pterotheca, foaail, 8 ap. 

1 Conularia, foaail, 1 5 sp. 

Suh-genva. Coleoprion, foaail. 

Eurybia, rec» 3 sp. 

Sub-genua. Psyche, rec. 1 sp. 

Cymbulia, vec. 3 sp. 

Tiedemannia, rec. 2 sp. 

Family II. Limacinida^. 

OaNEBA, Limacina, Syn. Spiratella, rec. 2 sp. 

Spirialis, Syn. lleterofusus, rec. 12 sp. 

? Cheletropis, Syn. Sinusigera, rec. 2 sp. 
Macgillivrayia, rec. 2 sp. 

Section B. Gymnosomata. 

Family III. Cliidae. 

CliNBRA. Clio, Syn. Clione, rec. 4 sp. 

£^u6-9enuf ? Cliodita, rec. 3 sp. 

Pneumodermon, rec. 4 sp. 

Sub-genua ? Spongiobranchsea, rec. 2 sp. 
f Pelagia, rec. 

Cymodocea, rec. 1 sp. 

•*^Woodward^ s Recent and Fossil Shells. 

P'TEROPOPIDu®, a family of bats of the 
suborder .Cheiroptera, as under : 

Sub-Order. Cheiroptera, Bats. 
litFam. Pteropodidas. Frugivorous bats. 
Pteropus edwardsii, Jerdon. 

P. mediuB, Temm, | P. assameDsii.ifcZe^aucf, 

P. leucoceplialus, Hodg. | Ell,, Blyth. 


Badol, Bbno. Bar-bagal, Hikd. 

Toggnl bawali, Can. War-baggul, Mark. 

Larse Fox bat, £no. Kalong, Malay. 

Flying fox, „ Tam. 

Bousette, „ Sikat yelli, Tel. 

Ga4al, Hind. Siku rayi, „ 


Found in Ceylon, India and Burmah. It 
is eaten in Ceylon. 




Pteropus lescbenaultii, Jerdon, 

Pt. seminuduB, Kelawrt. | Fulvous Fox^bab, Enq. 

Madras, Carnatic and Trichinopoly. 

Pteropus edulis, Java and Malacca. 

Pteropus dussumierii, Is. Geof Continent 
of India ? 

Cynopterus marginatus, Jerdon, 

Pteropus pyrivorua, 1 P. tittascheiluB, Tcmm. 

Ilodgaon. | Ell, Ely. Roraf 

Cham gadili, Beno. | Small Fox bat, Eno. 

Throughout all India and Ceylon- 

Cynopterus affinis, Gray^ Himalaya, a 
synonyme of C. marginatus. 

Macroglossus minimus, Jerdon. 

Pteropus minimus. 

Tenasserim and Malayana. 

' Many of the Pteropus bats inhabit Malayana, 
Ceylon, India, Burmah, Malacca, Java. To 
drink, which it does by lapping, the Ptero- 
pus suspends itself, head' downwards from 
a braiicli above the water. Insects, cater- 
pillars, birds* eggs, and 3'^oung birds are 
devoured by them ; and the Singhalese say 
that the flying-fox will even attack a tree- 
snako. It is killed by the natives for the 
sake of its flesh, which Sir J. E. Tenneiit 
was told resembles that of the hare. It is 
strongly attracted to the cocoanut trees during 
the period when toddy is drawn for distillation, 
and exhibits, it is said, at such times, symp- 
toms resembling intoxication. Neither the 
rtying-fox, nor any other bat in Ceylon, is ever 
known to hybernale. In Western India the 
Portuguese eat the flying-fox, and pronounce 
it delicate and far from disagreeable in 
flavour. Pteropus edwardsii take up their 
abode on a banyan or other tree. Each bat is 
suspended by the hind-feet. The Mahrattas call 
this bat the ‘ wurbagool.’ The species is very 
plentiful, and numbers are uhuajly to be seen in 
the still evening at high elevations, flying with 
ail easy floating motion, now and then varied by 
the regular flap of their large wings as they 
steer their course towards the fruit- groves. 
The half-caste Portuguese eat them, and look 
upon their flesh ns delicious. Individuals of 
this species appear to differ considerably in 
size, which may, however, be owing to age- 
Oner killed by Dr. Adams measured from tip 
to tip about five feet. Figs, mangoes, &c., 
constitute th^ir favourite food. Pteropus 
edwardsii and P^ conspicillatus are found ia 
Australia and Tasmania. — Tennen€s Sketches 
of NaU History, p, 18. ; Adams^ Naturalist 
in India ; Jerdovls Mammals of India* 

PTEROSPERMUM, a small genus of plants 
of the order Sterculiaceas, (from the Greek 
word vTupov signifying a wing, and nippa a 
seed),, found in the Indian Isles and the 
southern parts of India. A 11 the species form 
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haDdsome treeB, and abound in mucilage. The 
following are East Indian species : 
acerifoUum, WUldey Peninsula of India, Assam. 
aceroideB, Wall., Martaban, 
heynianum. Wall., Gingi, Courtallum. 
lancemfolium, Buck., Assam, 
obtusifoliiim, Wight, Courtallum. 
rubiginoBum, ffe?/ne, Courtallum. 
reticulatum, W. and A., Peninsula of India, 
suberifolium, Law, Peninsula of IndLa, Ceylon. 

pterospermum acerifolium, 

Willde. 

Kanukcbampa, Beno. I Toung-phet won, Burm. 

Nsgee, Burm. | 

A useful timber tree and afford ing good 
shade. According to Voigt, this is a large tree, 
of the peninsula of India and Assam, and 
it grows along with teak in the Pegu 
forests, though scarce. Tlie timber is ex- 
tremely valuable and is as strong as teak or 
oak, but its durability has never been fairly 
tested, as it has never been desiccated like 
teak. It attains a girth of 10 or 12 feet and 
rises to a lofty height. It has a dark brown 
wood.— Z>r. McClelland, Fnq. Cyc., Voigt. 
PTEROSPERMUM ACEROIDES, Wall. 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, Burm. 

A timber tree of Martaban, and growing in 
the Pegu forests similarly to P. acerifolium, 
but plentifully ; timber of the same qualities 
as P, acerifolium, — Voigt ; IVallich ; McClel- 
land. 

PTEROSPERMUM HEYNEANUM, 
Wall. 

Pttrosperraum suberifolium, Willde. 

Volago xylocarpa, Gcertn. 

Welang-gas, SiNOif. ‘ Lolugu chettu, Tel 

Tad dee luaram, Tam. Loluga kurra, 

Nolika ohettu, Tel. . 

A native of all the mountainous tracts of 
India. Flowering time the beginning of the 
hot season. Trunk erect, growing to be a 
timber tree of middling size. The wood is 
white and too soft to be of much use. — Rohde's 
MSS, 

PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFOLIUM 

Welang tree, Anolo-Singh. I Taddi maram. Tam 
Velenge. Singh. | 

This is a native of the mountainous’ tracts 
all over India. A tree of Courtallum, of 
..the Godavery forests, and the Giiiji hills, 
Wood pinkish and hard, but is generally hollow 
in the centre. In Ceylon, it is common up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, especUlly in the 
drier parts of the island. The wood is usefu 
for many purposes where toughness is re- 
quired, such as poles of bullock carts, betel 
ti*ay8, and gun stocks. A cubic foot weighs 
36 lbs., but it is said to last only from 5 ? to 
7 ? years. Flowering time the beginning of 
the hot season, March, April and May. 
Trunk erect, growing to be a timber tree of 
middling size.— TAia, Mr. Rohdes MSS, Mr, 
Mendis] Tennant ; Voigt; Capi. Beddome. 
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PTKEOSPBRITOM 

PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM--^7 ? 

Kyaboka wood tree, £no. I Lingoa wood tree^ BM 
Kaiaboka wood tree, ,, I Serioulout, ■ ■ MAifir 
Amboyna wood tree, „ 1 

According to Holtzapfel, the botanical nsmn ; 
of the Kyaboka wood tree has not yet be#is 
determined with cerUiinty. But, it bs^' ' 
been said to be called Pterospermum indicunt* 
The Kyaboka is said by Prof. Reiuwardt, Q|if: . 
Leydeu, to be the burr of the Pterospermum 
iiuiicum ; but, by others that of Pterocarpus 
draco, and to be brought from the Moluccas; 
the islands of Borneo, Amboyua, &c. The 
native name appears, from the specimen of- 
Mr. Witson Saunders, to be Serioulout,” 
the wood itself is of the same colour as the 
burr, or rather lighter, and in grain resembles 
plain malioguny. Col. Lloyd is quoted as 
.aying that the root of tlie cocoauut tree is so 
similar, when dry and seasoned, to the bird’s- 
eye part of the wood, termed kyaboca, that ^ 
he could perceive no difference, the cocoa has^ 
a tortuous and silky fracture, almost like in- 
durated asbestos. But, it is said, the com- 
parison of the palm wood with the kyaboka, 
renders the question uncertain, as umougst 
the multitudes of* ordinary curly woody fibres 
that one cannot account for in a paliii, there 
are a few places witli a soft friable matter 
much resembling it.. The general belief is ^ 
that P. ludicum throws out burrs or excres- 
cences, HLid that which receives the name of 
Amboyua wood or liingoa wood seems to 
be the timber of the bole of the tree, some- 
times along witli that of the burr. The Lin- 
gOH wood, or Amboyua wood of commerce is 
abundant at Ceram, New Guinea, and through- 
out the Molucca seas, and can be obtained in 
any quantity, if the precaution be taken of 
ordering is during the previous trading season. 

It Is very durable and takes a high polish. 
At the exhibition of 18ol, there was seen a 
circular slab of this wood, from Ceram, 6 ^ 
feet, 7 inches in diameter. But, such large' 
circular slabs are only obtaiued by taking. 
advantage of the spurs which project from 
the base of the trunk, as the tree itself has 
not sufficient diameter to furnish slabs of such .. 
widths. They are occasionally met with so ^ 
large as 9 feet, but the usual size is from 4 tp 
6 feet. Amboyna or Lingoa wood was Im- 
ported ill considerable quantities into Great. ' 
Britain during the period in which tho Moluc- 
cas were British possessions ; but Poole iu: 
his Statistics of commerce says it is now seen: 
in Britain. 

The Kyaboka wood of commerce, on thp ^ i 
other hand, is supposed to be from the knotty . 
burrs or gunrled excrescences. It is brought 
from Ceram, New Guinea, the Arru and ower 
islands of the Moluccas, to Singapore ; and 
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pTipNOPus oilidrtTs* 

:• 'ji8 much esteemed as a fancy or ornamental 
Vood for cabinet-work ; of late years, its esti- 
mation seems to have decreased in Europe, 
but it is still much valued by the Chinese, 
aud is sold by weight. It is sawn off in slabs 
from 2 to 4 feet long aud 2 to 8 iiu hes thick. 
It resembles the burr of the yew, is very 
hard and full of curls — the colour being red- 
dish brown, varying to orange. It is used 
for tnakiug small boxes, writing desks and 
other fancy ornamental work. It is tolerably 
hard, and full of small curls and knots, the 
colour is from orange to chestnut brown, and 
sometimes red brown. At the Madras ex- 
hibition of 1855, a slab of Kyaboka wood, 
imported from Singapore, was exhibited by 
Dr. Sanderson. A small portion was polish- 
ed, and in its marking showed well the high- 
ly ornamental appearance of the wood. The 
specimen exhibited the very knotty charac- 
ter and curly fibres of the wood, i'roin which 
pieces of oven a foot square, free from flaws, 
can rarely be obtained. — J-Jollzapfel, J. R, M, 
JB, oflSoS>i Gat. Ex, 1851 ; Cat. E-x.\ 
1861 ; Poolers Statistics of Commerce. 

PTEUOSPERMUM LANCii:FOLIA, 
Roxh. A tree of Assam, with a dense strong 
wood. 

PTEROSPERM UM SEMI-S AGTTTA - 


PTOhBM^ 

PTILONOPDS SUPERBUS, and p. 
ioguster, green aud purple-doves. 

PTOLEMAIS of the Greeks, the modern 
Akim or Acre. 

PTOLEMAIS THERON, was built by 
Eumedes, and was in lat 16* 24'. ^ 

PTOLEMY LAGUS, or Sorer, was rhe 
son of Philip of Maeodoii, by liis concubine 
Arsenoe. He was a favourite of Alexander 
the Great, on whose death he obtained 
Egypt, Lybiii, and part of Arabia, to whieli, 
on the death of Perdiccas, he added Ctelo- 
Syria, Plimnieia, Jiuhea and tlic isle of Cy- 
prus. Ho made Alexandria his capital and 
built there a lighthouse, called the Pharos, 
as a guide to pilots for that harbour. Alex- 
andria was now made the port on the Medi- 
terranean side, and merchandize from Europe 
was carried thence up the Nile to the city of 
Coptus (jirobably near Keneh) and conveyed 
aiU'oss the desert from thence to the sea-port 
of Myos-Horrnos (probably near Cosseii) on 
the Hc<l Sea. He dug a canal from a braiicii i f 
the Nile to Damielta, a port on the Me<litor- 
rancan. Tlio canal was 1 00 feet bioad, 150 
feet deep, and ten or lAvelve leagues in 
length, extending in fact to the ‘ bitter 
wells.* He meant . to have continued it to (lie 
Red Sea, but desisted from fear that the Red 


TUM, iJiicA. A tree of Assam, which flowers 
in March, April and May, with large wdiite 
fragrant flowers. — Voigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM SUIIACEUIEOLL 
UM. 

Na-gec, Bu U3I. 

Dr. McClellantl, at p 133 of No. ix of 
the Records of the Government of India, 
thus remarks : Pterospermum aceroides, Tha- 
raa-^jam-wai-zoko : also P. subaeerifolium and 
P. acerifolium, Najee, liurm., three species 
of large timber, found growing along wdth 
teak in all the forests of Pegu. The two 
first are plentiful but the third kind is scarce. 
This timber is extremely valuable and is as 
strong as either teak or oak. Its durability 
for purposes of ship-buildiug has never been 
tested because it has never been desiccated or 
killed like the teak. It attains a girth of 
ten or twelve feet aud rises to a lofty height. 
Wood dark -brown. — Dr. McClelland, 
^TERYGOTA ROXBURGIIII, Schott 
and EndL 

Sterculia alata, Roxh. 

A tree of Sylliet and Chittagong, with 
large, iron-coloured flowers, streaked with 
crimson and yellow. At Siihet, its seeds are 
eaten. by the natives as a cheap substitute for 
opium. — Boxb.f Vol. iii, p. 182 ; Voigts 
p. 103 . 

PTILONOPUS CINCTUS, a white head- 
ed pigeon of Timor. 
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Sea W'jis three cubits higber lliaii the laud of 
Egypt ! That this canal, though deeper than 
that of iM. di* Lesse))s, tlid not succeed is evi- 
dent from the fact that iti 277 B. c. Ptolemy 
Pliiladeiplius again changed the direction of 
Indian traffn*. Ptolemy Lagiis die<l u. c. 285. 

rTOLE.MV PHILADELPHUS, sou and 
successor oi’ Ptolemy Lagus, was so naiijfd 
ironically because he killed his tw'o brothers. 
Ho W'as a great encourager of commerce. 
He is said to Imve caused the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures to be rendered into Greek, in that ver- 
sion called the Septuagiiit. He w^as a liberal 
patron of learned men. He constructed con- 
siderable fleets both on the Ked Sea and the 
Mediterranean sea. On account of the dangers 
attending the port of Myos llormus, Pto- 
lemy Philadelplius sent an army to coustrnct 
the haven of Beiciiiee, in wdiich the ship» 
engaged in Indian eommereo took shelter in 
great security. Trade increased enormously 
by the new route, and Alexandria became 
rich and famous. Ptolemy Philadelplius 
(287-246 B. c. ), on the recommendation of 
liis chief librarian (Demetrious Philarctes), 
is said to have sent a Jew of the uame of 
Aristeas, to Jerusalem, to ask the high priest 
for a MS. of the Bible, and for 70 interpre- 
ters. Others maintain that the Hellenistic 
Jews who lived at Alexandria, and who had 
almost* forgotten their native language, had 
this translation made for their own benefit. 
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OertAin it i8» that about the beginuing of the 
third century, b. c. (285), we find the He- 
brew Bible translated into Greek. 

Ptolemy Philadelphiifi constructed a canal 
from Arsinoe (near the present Suez) to the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile : and afterwards, 
possibly because of the tedious and dangerous 
navigation of the upper part of the Red Sea, 
founded the city of Bereiii«*e on the western 
side of that sea, and nearly under the tropic 
(that is, 450 miles below Suez), from whence 
the merchandize was transported across the 
desert of Thebais to Coptus on the Nile. 
Ptolemy Philttdelphus died b. c. 24G, aged 64. 
Muller^ s' Lectures, p. 86. 

PTOLEMY EUERGETES, son and suc- 
cessor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, declared war 
against Autiochus Theus, to avenge the death 
of his sister Berenice, the wife of Antiochiia. 
Ptolemy made himself master of Syria and 
Cclicia, and was extending his conquests 
when the news of a revolt re-called him to 
Egypt. He soon quelled the insurgents, and 
hy the prudence of his reign acquired the 
title of Euergetes or benefactor. He died 
B. c. 221, and was succeded by 

PTOLEMY PlIILOPATERS, ironically 
so-called because he had poiaoiuMl his father, 
liis mother ami several of his relalives. He 
favoured the Jewish nation. Ho died b.c. 204. 

PTOLEMY, (CLAUDIUS,) or Claudius 
PtolemjBu«, generally known as Ptolemy the 
Geographer, lived about- A. d. 138. He 
was a inathematicdan of Pelusium and is cele- 
brated for his system of the world, in whicli he 
placed the earth as the centre. His geography 
is a valuable w ork, and was printed at Amster- 
dam ill 1618, folio ; his treatise on Astrology 
in 1535, and his Harmonica atOxford in 1683. 
Although this geographer’s Map of India is 
exceedingly faulty, u work which has travel- 
led down to us from the second century of our 
era, must have possessed something worthy 
to recommend it, Jind to keep it alive. Taxila, j 
almost due north of Baryeaza, is placed hy 
Ptolemy 11° to the east of it ; ami the 
mouth of the Ganges, wliiidi was fixed by 
hind-measuremeut from Taxila and Palibo- 
thra, is placed 38* to the east of the mouth 
of the Indus, the true difference being only 
20*. As a general rule, the Greeks would 
seem to have designated tlie various peoples 
whom they encountered by the names of 
their principal towns. Thus >ve have Kabu- 
ra and the KaboHtae, Drepsa and the Drepsi- 
ani, Taxila and the Taxili, Kaspeira and the 
Kaspeiraei, from which General Cunningham 
infers that there was most probably also a 
town named Gadrusia, whose inhabitants 
were called Cadrusi. The names of other 
peoples and towns are recorded by Ptolemy ; 
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' PTOMMY (CLAUDIirS). 

but few of them can now, be identified, ae yre 
have nothing to guide us but the bai*e namecL 
The Parsii, with their towns Parsia and Paiv 
siana. General Cunniugliam lakes to be the 
Pashui, or people of the Panjhir or Pahsbir 
valley. The true name is probably Pan?^ 
chir, as the Arabs always write y for the 
Indian ch. According to Ptolemy, the three 
great passes, in the western chain of mounr 
tains, the Pyle Sarmata^, the Pyle Albanie, 
and the ViaOaspia, w’^ere each closed by large 
beams of wood, poiiiteil with iron. lu the 
st of the narrow valley flowed a river. 
Th- ! soulhern extremity was protec.ted by a 
castle built on a high rock. This defence- 
was to prevent incursions from ihe people of 
the north. It is likely that the first, the 
Pyle Sarmata», is the same with the Porta 
IhericNT, or Porta (.'aiicasia, mentioned by 
Strabo, and the present pass, or valley of the 
Terek. The two latJei*, the Pyle Allisinie 
and the A'ia Caspia, merely bestow two iiameH 
oil one place, whirh is the pass now ealled 
Derbont. But theie was another, the Porta 
Ciiniaiui, that lay far I her westwaril. Pliny 
notices it partiiajlarly, desrrihing its fortress 
hy thenanu^ of Cumaiiia. 'fliese deliles,as keys 
of |Ih‘ hhist, have always been vigilantly 
giuirdeil hy the possessors, who knew their 
value. But Leon tlu^ First, rather i-hose to 
incur an inroad from the barbarians, than be 
at the smaller expense of kt^eping the gate 
that fixed tludr lioiimlary. Justinian knew 
better : and concluded a treaty with Kohad, 
king of Persia, (a. d. 532,) agreeing that 
this pass should he |)rotia!ted hy both sove- 
riMgns in common ; or, if totally confined- to 
Kohad’s troops, the Roman should pay the 
Persian iiiouarch one million and a hundred 
thousand fioiinds weight of gold, in reward of 
le double service. Ptolemy, makes men- 
tion of the Arcati soreu.’’ In the last map 
of his volume, that wliich coiifaius tiie Aurca 
Chersonesus” and the “ lahades Insulas,’^ 
(suppose*! to have meant respec.tively the 
Malayan Peninsula or Sumatra and the Java 
Islands) he places a country far to the east- 
ward of the Aurea CJiersouesia, under tha 
equinoctial line, which he states to be occupied 
by “ iEtliiopes Ictliyopliagi,” or “ Negro fish- 
ealers the first term being that emplaj|||||d 
by the Romans to ilistinguish the black and 
wooly haired Africans from the Mauri tani and 
other brown races of the east ; and the second, 
that usually applied to all natious who derived 
a portion oftheir subsistence from the sea. The 
system of naming natious from the food which 
formed their chief means of support, seems to 
have been very prevalent among tho ancients-; 
witness “ Hippophagi” the horse eating 
Tartars, ^‘Lotophagi,” lotus eaters, &c. This 
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f^r syBiein, although not to be recommeuded at 
the present day» has proved highly useful, for 
: these numes are sometimes found to contain 
the oply existing description of the habits of 
the people on whom they were conferred, as 
in the present instance. Dr. Leichhardt in 
Ills late overland journey from Sydney to port 
Essiogtou, found some* tribes of genuine Loto> 
pbagi on the lagoons of the , table* land, as will 
come to bo noticed below. The position of 
this country with regani to tlie Aitrea 
Chersouesus agrees well with that of New 
Guinea, the great scat of the Papuan race. 
The existence of a negro people, at so remote 
a spot, which he must have learned from the 
Information of ludian navigators, seems, indeed, 
to have led Ptolemy into the great error of 
his system, for believing that the country of 
the TR thiopes Icthyophagi” formed part of 
the continent of Asia, he has made that 
continent, in his general map of the world, 

' come round by tho south and join the African 
continent about Point Prassum, in latitude 
15^ S. (the then southern known limit of the 
east coast of Africa), thus making the Indian 
Ocean and the seas of tho Kastern Andiipolago, 
•form one vast Inland sea.. — liennelVs Memoir^ 
pp. 35, 241 ; Cunningham's Ancient Geog. 
of IndiUy pp. 9, 31^32, See Buddha, Inscrip- 
tions, Kars, Kerkook, Kha-chan-yul, Khn- 
sistan, Kurumbav, Kulzum, Koh, Topes. 

PTYCHOTIS MONTANA, Graham. 

Bhaphiilloo, Blt/th. 

PTYCHOTIS SYLVESTRIS, JRogle. 

Arab-ajwon. 

Grows in the khadir lauds of the Saharun- 
pore district : and used as a stomachic aro- 
matic remedy iu flatulence. — O'Sh., p. 358. 

PTYCHOTIS COPTICA. 

Bal-ftjwan, Hind. | Coptic am ml. 

A plant of Candia and Egypt, used as a 
stimulant aromatic.— O'Shaughnessg, p. 357. 
^ PTYCHOTIS IN VO LUC RATA. 

Chanoo, Bkno. V Aniaoon, Hind. 

Badhooni, » 1 Anisboo, 

Used as a substitute for parsley. 

PTUN, Duk,, Hind. Euphorbia uivulia. 
Buck. 

PTYADACTYLUS GECKO, the Chik- 
ohak, a lizard of Labuan. It is very domes- 
ti^ike the Chaplak of India, It is said to 
be luminous on occasions. 

" FTYCHOTIS AJOWAN, DC., W. if A., 

W.Ie. 

Ligiistioum ajowan, Roxh, FJtm. 

Sison-ammi, AifiBlie. 

Athamantha ajowan, Wall. 

Ajmodam: 

Omam, 


Ar. 

Bmo. 


Aa&oot, 

Bovo-joan 
Ajouam Juvani, 

Blui.op*a weed seed. Dux. 
Haakaalir FSRS 


, Omamu ; 
Vamam chettu, 


Sans. 

Tav. 

Txl. 


;1 
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This is one of the most useful of the Um* 
bellifersB, and an excellent remedy in flatu- 
lent colic. Cultivated iu India everywhere 
much used in India. Flowers small, white’ 
Small fruit. Seeds of an aromatic smell’ 
warm, pungent taste ; much used by the na- 
tives, for medicinal and culinary purposes 

Voigt; Hoxb,; O'Shaughnessg, pp, 

PU, Tam., Tel. A flower. 

PQA. The Tibetan -name of the marmot. 

PU AGAKARA or Potu agakara, Tel. Me- 
mordica dioica, R. 

PUA JETTl, Maleal. Gomphia angusti- 
folia, Vahl. 

P UAL A IN, or Marmar, Malay. Marble. 

PUAM-CURUNDALA, Conyza cinerea. 

PU-AN-KU. According to the Chinese, the 
primeval man, who came out of the mundane 
egg : he lived 18,000 years. 

PUAR, or Pouar. A highly respectable 
Mahratta family, at Multan, 30 miles N. E. of 
Poonah. In the early periods of Mahratta his- 
tory, the family of Puar appears to have been 
one of the most distinguished. They were of 
a Rajput tribe, numbers of which had been 
settled in Malwa at a remote era ; from whence 
this branch had migrated to the Deklian.- - 
MalcolnCs Central India, Vol. i, p. 07. 

PU ARASLJ, properly Purasu, Tam. Thes- 
pesia populnea, Linn. 

PUARl, Hind. Ficus caricoidcs. 

PUBB MOUNTAINS, length, about 90 
miles, from C. Morize to lat. 20°. Supposed to 
equal those of W. Sind, viz., 2,000 feet, highest 
part, about lat. 25° 30' N. In 25o 3' and Jat. 
66° 50' E., they are crossed by the Guncloba 
pass, described as stony, and of easy ascent 
and descent. 

PUBERTY, amongst mahomedan girls is 
called Baligh-hona : p’haili sir inylee hona ; 
also Burron men milna, and amongst the poor 
and uneducated, its occurence, in a girl, is 
celebrated with music. With Hindoos, and the 
non-aryian races, the girl is put outside the 
house till the time of purification occurs, Herkl. 

PUBESCENT CUCUMBER, Eno. Cucu- 
mis pubescens, Willd, W. ^ A. 

PUBHA, Mahr. Chickrassla tabularis, Ad. 

PUBNA, a district and town in Bengal, the 
town 130 miles from Calcutta, it is aflat, fertile 
district to the north of Jessore. 

PUCHA, Malat. Putchuck. SeePuchapat. 

PUCHA COTTE MARAM, Tam. Sapindua 
emarginatus. • 

PUCHA PAT, Beno., Hind. White hore- 
hound, Patchouly, used in India, as an in^e- 
dient in tobacco for smoking, and for scenting 
the hair of women. The essential oil is also in 
common use for imparting the peetdiar fra- 
grance of the leaf to clothes, among the superior 
class of natives. — Simmond^s Did. . 
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PU0HA PAYAEU,^ Piitcha PaywTij Tam. 
See Pemlpo* ^ 

PUCHULA-^? Flacourtia catapbracta. 

PUCHCHA, Cucuniis trigonus, B, iii, 722 — 
W. Ic. 497. 

PUCHIKA GADDI, or Chipuru gaddi. Aris- 
tida setacea, lietz, 

PUCHEESEE, Hind. A celebrated game 
amongt the maliomedaiis. 

PUCKA, or Pukkah, Hind. Mature, perfect, 
a better class of building in India than the 
temporary erections. Pucka-maund, Hind., 
measure of capacity, equal to 80 lbs. Pucka- 
seer, Hind. An Indian weight for silk and 
other commodities, 18,666 lbs. — Simmotid's 
Diet. 

PUCKEEWAR, a thieving race of the Pun- 
jab, mahomerlans, whom the authorities in 1 863 
tried to reform. 

PUDA GAULA, Beno. Viverra zibelha, 
Linn., Roxh. 

PUDALUNGAI, Tam. Trichosanthes an- 
giiina, Linn. 

PUDANG, Malay. A sword. 

PLIDAKA, Hind. Erythrina arhorcscens. 

PUDARI, Hind. Ilarniltonia suavcolens, 
Rxixh, 

PIJDARTHA, Sans., from pada, a word, 
and artha, an object. 

Pl?f)AVAT, Tam. Sarhi, a woman’s cloth. 
^ PUDDALUM, Tel. A weight of Masulipa- 
tam, of 1 ^ lbs. — BimmonfV^ Diet. 

PUDDHATI, Sans., a road, from pada, the 
fiK)t, and han, to smite. 

PUD DIEM, or Payah, a Nepaul tree, re- 
sembles in its leaf and wood, the Englisli 
cherry, the wood being held in sanctity by the 
natives ; perhaps the Prunus puddam. — Smith's 
Nepmd. 

PUDDING PIPE TREE. Cathartocarpus 
fistula, Pers. * 

I^uilDY, or Furry, Duk. A dry-measure for 
gi-ain, consisting of eight olliicka, and forming 
the eighth part of a marcal. The puddy con- 
tains Ig English quart, and the heaped puddy 
weighs about 3 lbs., 8 ozs., 12 drachms. In the 
Carnatic the puddy is == 3| pints ; in Madras, 
only 2| pints ; as a weight it is neaidy 5 lbs. 
— Simmond^s Diet. See Measures, Marcal, 
Weights. 

PUDEL, Tam. Trichosanthes cucumerina, 
Linn. 

PUDER, Gkr. Hair powder. 

PUDERA, Hind. Typha elephantina. 

PUDHA, of Bombay, Chickraasia tabu- 
lai'is. Ad. 

PUDI-KALENGU, Maleax. Dioecorea acu- 
leate. 

PUDINA, also Nana, Gnz., Bind. Mentha 
viridia, in ^ho Dekhan, Mentha crispa, also 
Mentha sativa, mint. 
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PUDKALAI, one of the wiveis 

PUDMAK ? Cerasus capinniaiiMUs:v>;^ 

PUDMA PODU, Bbnq. WateivUly^ 
bium speciosiim, Willd. 

PUDMA KURIIBEE, Beng., Hind. ;Neirii^ 1 
odorum. ' 

PUDMALAYA, or Padmalaya, Sans., ^ 
padma, the water-lily, and alaya, residence. 
PUDMO-GOOLUNCIIU, Beng. Cqccu|«^:% 

toiuenUxsus. '* 

PUDMA-NABTIA, Sans,, from padma, ft ; 
water-lily, and nabliee, the navel. 

PUDMA-PKABIIOO, Sans., from padmft, 
a wa!^r-lily, and jn*ablioo, a lord, 

PUDO-GAULA, Bnor. Viverra zibethfti ; 
Linn. 

l^UDUNG, or Padang, Sans., from pada, 
a place. 

PUDYAVALEE, or Padyavali, Sans., from ; 
padya, prose, and avaloc, a row, or range. 
PUEKOACMIM, Till. Tibet and Bhootan. 
PUERARIA TUBEROSA, DC. 

Iletlysariiin tuberosum, Roxb. 

Shinicoya batrajeo, Uhnu. 8aloha, Panj. 

Sialti, * Ciiknah. 8iali, Rati. 

Uadar, „ I l>ari, Tbi. 

Sural, Panj. | Gumudi, 

The tuber. 

Bidari kand, Hind. 

A great climber, a native of Ihc Circar moun- 
tains and the Punjab, the bruised root is used 
as a poultice .to swellings of the joints. Its 
tubers arc exported to the plains. — G*S1uiugh^ 
nessi/, p. 316 ; Cle(//ioni's Punjab Report of 
Kulln ij* Kangra, p. 81. 

PUEY, Bukm. A theatrical representation. 
The fairs or ‘ Pueys’ arc annual gatherings 
under the pretence of w'orshipping pagodas of 
great clTicacy. At Thcgyain, Sliwagyoo and 
»Susccnali^ a mile above Bhamo, there is one 
group of pagodas, the original being founded 
by Dainniasokah ! At Susccnah there arc 263 
pagodas all of a kcap. The fair was held on the ■; 
sands, commenced on the Stli March, and 
the 9th, tliere were at least 2,500 temporary > 
huts, shops and .stalls erected. A large place 
for tlie Pucy and the imigrants enjoy to it, was 
put up and on each side of it, also a little houM 
for tlie two chief officials, who remained ond,uiy : 
three days and nights. 

PUFFINUS OBSCURUS, the Dusky 
of Tropical and South Seas ; Australia ; rare 
northward. — Cal. Rev., No. iv, March 18&7« 
PUG, Gtjz. A foot, a foot-mark. 

PUG CIIIK, Lepch. AJsophila spinulosa. 
PUGGl, a detective who follows up the Pug . 
or fcK>t mark. One was employed to pursue .ft ' 
man who had carried off the plate belonginig ^ 
to a regimental mess at Kaira; he tracked 
him to Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen mljes/ 
lost him among the well-trodden strecte of ittot 
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I^iy, but recovered his traces on reaching the 
(’^opposite gate; and, though long foiled by the 
running up the water of the rivulet, he 
' at last came up with him, and recovered the 
•property, after a chase of from twenty to thirty 
miles. Pug, in the Kangra dialect also means 
Ibot. The skill of many of these Puggees 
in Guzerat is very remarkable : they mea- 
sure with a string every trace of the im- 
pression of the foot, and make observations 
with a sense which practice renders very 
acute. The moment the object of their 
pursuit is traced to a village, the string and all 
the remarks are delivered to its Pnggee, who 
pursues the chase till he finds the thief or 
murderer, or till he lodges him in another vil- 
lage. The numerous instances of extraordi- 
nary discoveries of criminals through this 
mode almost stagger belief. — Malcolm's Central 
India^ Vol, ii, p, 1020. — Elpliimtone's His- 
tory oflndia^p. 363. 

PUGAREE, an Indian turban-piece of mus- 
lin. 

PUGITA, see Hot springs, Indus, Kclat 

PUGHMAN or Pamghan range, subordinate 
to Hindoo Koosh, running along its S. base 
generally from N. E. to S. W. Estimated at 
13,000 feet. Oona pass 34'' 23' and 68" To" ; 
11,320 feet. Erak summit 34° 40' and 08"^ 48' ; 
12,480 feet. Always covered with snow. Its 
south-eastern brow overhangs the delightful 
region of Koh-i-damaun and also Cabul ; its 
northern face forms the southern boundary of 
the Ghorbund valley. 

PUHARI or Pahari, TTixn., a mountaineer ; 
those on the Eastern end of the Vindhya range 
are said to be admirably adapted for soldiers, 
and to.be very fond of the profession. Hav- 
ing no caste, and eating any food indis- 
criminately, they would be available for 
foreign service at a shorter notice than any 
hindoo could be ; accustomed to mountains and 
jungles, they would be extremely valuable on 
♦the eastern and northern frontier, as well as on 
the Nerbuddah and in Bcrar. Those whom 
Bishop Heber saw, were middle-sized, or 
rather little men; but extremely well-made, 
with remarkably broad chests, long arms, and 
. ^ean legs. They are fairer, than the Benga- 
li, have broad faces, small eyes and flattish, 
or rather turned up noses ; but the Chinese 
or Malay character of their features, from 
whom they are said to be descended, is lost 
in a great degree on close inspection. The 
expression of their countenances is cheerful and 
intelligent. — Heheii^s Journal^ Pb^. i,»». 207-8, 
214. 

PUHARI CHERETTA, Hind. Ophelia. 

PUHDUN, Hind. Mako. 

PUHOOJ, a river near Ukdeo in Banda.. 

PUHN. Malay. A tree. 
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PUI, Beno. Basella cordifolia, Zam. B. 
alba, lAnn,^ Boxb, 

PUIMANGU of Kashmir, a dealer in shawl 
wool yarn. 

PUIN SHAK, Beno. Basella cordifolia, 
JEvnytm 

PUJ, Hind. A devotee. 

PUJA, Beng., Hind., Sans., Tam., Tel. 
Worship of the Almighty or of idols. Hindoo 
worship, or the festival of the hindoos, as Durga 
puja, is the worship of the goddess Durga. It 
assumes various forms, and is attended by a 
variety of ceremonies according to the deities 
woi'shipped, and the circumstances under which 
the worship is performed. — CoU, Myth, Him/,, 
p. 302. 

PUJA KAND, Hind. See Prajna. 

PUJ A LI or Pujari, Hind. Any worshipping 
priest. The officiating brahmin or priest of 
a temple, an inferior priest. See Hindu or 
hindoo. 

PUJAWALIYA, a book of legends in Singh- 
alese, relating principally to Gotama budha. — 
Hardy's Eastern MoruicMsm^ p, 440. 

PUKANA, Hind. Rubus lloribundus, R. 
rotundifolius. 

PUKANDEL, Tel., Tam. Rhizophora man- 

gli. 

PUKAT, a Chinese trading vessel employed 
in the Eastern seas. — Simmond's Diet. See 
Prahu. 

PUKEO, a money of account in the island 
of Lombok, equal to 5 attaks or 1000 cash ; 
about 9 shillings. — Simmond's Diet, 

PUKHA, Beng. Hedyotis pumila. 

PUKIIAL, Hind. A large leather bag for 
water, carried on bullocks. 

PUKHALI, Hind. A water carrier in puk- 
hals or skins slung on bullocks. 

PUKHA WAJ, Hind., a kind of drum, a 
timbrel. 

PUKHI, Tel. Epicarpus orientalis, Bltime, 

PUKHLI, see Sikhs. 

PUKHTO, or Pukhtun, or Pushtoo, the 
Afighan language. 

PUKHYA PAKYA, Mahr. Pteromys phi- 
lippcnsis, Elliott, 

PUKKI, Tel. Epicarpus orientalis, Blumt. 

PUKRAIR, a stream near Mungawa in 
Jubbulpoor. 

PUKRIAR, a river of Rewah. 

PUKSHADHARA-MISHRA, Sanb., from 
puksha, a lunar half month, and dhara, to hold. 

PULA, Hind. Kydia calycina. 

PULA, Hind., of Kulu, grass sandals. 

PULACHA-IOREY, Tam. Hibiscus can- 
nabinus, Linn,^ Bjoxh,^ W. 4* Ai* 

PULAIMAKAN, a Tamil terin, applied to a 
Paraiya or Pulaya, Wilson, Sec Parmh. 

PULAI NAMAJI, Tam., of Coimbatore, 
Crotalaria juncea, Linn, 
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PlJLAKB» Hikd. Ficus cordifulia, 

PULA KURUVU, Malbal. Anamirta coc- 

culuB. 

PULA MARAM, Tam. Salmalia malaba- 
rica. 

PULA MULA ELAVU, Tam. Bombas 
lualabaricum. 

PULANG-KELENGU, Tam. Curcuma ze- 
rumbet. 

PULANTU, Beng. Allium cepa, Linn, 

PULA PALL A, Tel. Pentatropis micro- 
phjHa, fV, 4f 

PULA PATTAI, Tam. Bark of Phyllan- 
thus multiflorus. 

PULASA, also Kinaka, Be>'o. Butea fron- 
dosa, Pulas fibre, see Dhak. Pulas flowers, 
see Dyes. 

PULAS KINO, see Dyes, Kino. 

PULAS, see Kaltiwi. 

PULAS, HixD. Butea frondosa and B. su- 
perba. Their fibre is used for cordage, or 
beaten to a kind of oakum, for caulking boats. 
It is also called dhak. The flowers arc used 
for dyeing . — SimmontVs Diet. 

PULA STY A, a famous rishi. Sec Brah- 
madica, irindcx), Havana. 

PU-LA-TE, a wandering tribe found on the 
island in the Baykal lake and an account of 
them is given by IMr. Bell. He says the 
tribe arc natives of Siberia and differ in 
some particulars from all he had formerly de- 
scribed. They are called by the Russians 
Brustky, but by themselves Buraty. They 
live in tents all the year ; and, having large 
flocks of sheep and many cOws and horses, they 
remove from place to place, as the convenience 
of grazing recpiires. Their language has a 
great affinity to that of the Calmucs ; and they 
have priests among them who can read and 
write that language. — Staunton*s Narrative^ 
pp, 51-2. 

PULA TUMMI, Tel. Leucas linifolia, 
Spreng, Phlomis zeylanica, It. iii, 9. 

PULAYAN, or Pulian of Malabar, is a low 
and servile caste, often slaves. This is doubt- 
less the Pullai. — Wils. 

PULCHA KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus cannabi- 
nus, Ambari. • 

PUL-COLLI, Sheede, Rhinacanthus com- 
munis. 

PULCHI FIBRE, of Madras, Ambari, Duk., 
Mahr. Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn,^ Eoxb,, 
W,^ A. 

PULEETA,.Hind. A lamp charm. 

PULE MANJI, or Pule namajee, in Coimba- 
tore, Crotalaria juncea. 

PULGOONDHUN, Hind. The plaiting 
of a girPa side locks, a mahomedan ceremony. 

PULI, or PuUi, Tam. Tamarind. 

PULI, Hind. Kydia calycina. 
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PULI, Tel. Crinum pratense, C*lon- 
gifolium, R, ii, 130. . 

PULI, Tel. Felis tigris, Ztnn., the tiger. ■ 

PULIA MARAM, Tam. Tamarindus > 

PULIAR. The Kader os also the Puliir^ • 
Malai arasar and Muduwar, who also inhaljiit! 
the Animalkii hills, all gather the rich natu^J^ 
products of the forest, cardamoms, honey, wax, - 
ginger, turmeric, resins, millets, soap-nuti, ■ 
gallnuts, and exchange them in return for rice 
and tobacco. The Puliar, who inh'abit the 
forests and monritainoiis districts of the Malabar ; 
coast were long regarded by the settled inhabi- 
tants as inlerior to the beasts of prey and were, 
not even permitted to erect houses for themselves*. 

A shed supported on four hainboas and opoi\ 
on all sides, sheltered them irom the rain, but 
not from the inclemency of the weather. ITiey 
dared not venture on the public 3*oad lest their 
stc})8 defile it ; and wlieii they perceived any 
person approaching tlieiii from a distance, they 
were re«|uired to utter a yell or loud cry and 
make a wide circuit to let him pass. See Puller. 

PULIAHI, 'Pam. OxaJis corniculata. 

PULIAltl KTRE, l^AM. Greens of Oxalis 
corniculata. 

PU Lie ARIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Asterac.cre. — Eng, Cgc. 

PULICAT, properly Palivara-Kadu,' a small 
town on the eastern coast of the peninsula of 
India about 20 miles north of Madras, which 
gives its name to a marine lagoon about 80 
miles Jong. It is close to the village of Coro- 
mandel, which, again, gives its name to the 
coast of the eastern side of the peninsula of 
India. The flagstaff is in lat. 13® 25' N. 

PULICAT LAKE, is a marine lagoon, skirt- 
ing the Bay of Bengal, near Madras, on the 
north, in the NeMorc collectorate. It is about 
40 miles long and several broad, with many 
islets in the centre. 

PUIJCAT SHOALS, lat. 13® 25' N., long. 
80® 18' E. 

PULICIII, a forest tribe in Malabar, who ^ 
arc deemed so unclean that they are not. 
allowed to approacli oilier castes. 

PULI ClllNCHALAMU, or Puli chinta, 
Tel. Oxalis corniculata, L, — 11, ii, 457, W, Ic, 
The same term is also applied by Colonel Bed- 
dome in the Godaveri forest to a species of 
Bauhinia. See Puli-Shinta. 

PULI DUMPA, or Pedumpa, Tel. Dios- 
corca doemona, R, , 

PULI MAD A, or Kanncm, Tel. Vitis pe- 
data, fVall, 

FULIM, Singh. Eriodendron anfractuoaum, 
DC., W. 4- A., W. Ic. 

PULI MARAM, Tam. Salmalia malabarica^ 
Bombax inalabarica, also ? Vitis setosa, Wall, 

PULINDA, see Chandra. 
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Ip' PULI PALLAM, Tah/ Tamarind floiit of 
Ti^niai'iiidus indica, Linn.^ Roxh, 

PULI-SHINTA, Tam. Batihinia, species. 
A wood of the Goclaverj forests. Said to be 
good and hard . Tree not apparently described . 
Legume filled, with a scented pith . — Captain 
Beddome. 

PULI TODUGU, Tec. Pterolobium lace- 
rans, Br . — W. A. 877’ — R. ii, 3fi7, a plant of 
the Nagari hills. 

PULI VELAGA or Velaga, Tkl. Feronia 
elephantum, Cor',\ 

PUL KOLLI, Maleal. Kliinacanthus com- 
munis, Nees. 

PULLA, Hind. Rubus tiliaccua. 
f PULLA, Hind. A kind of carp in the 
Indus and Ganges rivers, of delicious flavour, 
oaHy found in the ibur months that pre- 
cede the periodical swell of the river. The 
iillah, called by the Sindcos “ pallo,’’ is the 
ilsah of the Ganges, the sable, or black-flsh. 
The usual weight is about two pounds, and the 
body averages twenty inches in length, the fin- 
est arc found ascending the river as far as Huk- 
kur, between January and April. The Pullah 
fish is rarely, if ever, cauglit above the island 
of Bukkur it cannot swim against such a streanv. 
— History of the Pmijab^ Vol. i, p. 8 ; Burton^ s 
Scinde, Vol. ii, p. 256. 

PULLA BACHCHALI or Barre bachchali, 
Tbl. Vitis setosa, Wall.^ Ueyne. 

PULLA CHANCHALT, or Pulichinta, Tec. 
Oxalis comiculata, L. The term l^ulla or acid 
is applied both to this and V. auriculiita and 
Bachchali to V. Setosa the leaves of which are 
very acid. The Sans, syn, is Atyamla parna. 
W. a creeping medicinal plant.” It moans 
very acid leaves. 

PULLA D ABB A or Dabba. Citrus medica, L. 

PULLA DANIMMA, or Dadiina, Punica 
grahatum, L. 

PULLAH, a commercial weight in India, 
ranging in different localities, from 138.j lbs. to 
326^ lbs. There is a difference in buying and 
selling, for instance a selling pullah will be 120 
seers, or 240 lbs. 0 oz. 0 drachms ; and a pur- 
chasing pullah, 126 seers, or 252 lbs. 6 oz. 14 
drachms. — SimmoncTs Diet. See Measures, 
Weights. 

PULLA MADIPHALA CHETTU. Citrus, 
var. Pulla means acid. 

PULLAMANDA, or Bachchali manda. Ce- 
ropegia tuberosa, JR. C. juncea, JR. Cor. 10, 
iirom the resemblance of C. juncea to Sarcos- 
temma acidum, it is not improbable that some 
confusion of name^ may have arisen. Tujya- 
mimda, was also t name applied to an 
undescribed Euphorbiaceous plant of a very 
large tuberous root from the Golakonda Taluk 
in Vizagapatam a congener the plant figured 
and described by Wight under the name of 
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Jatroplia Vi lev Il69;^wect 
Mando is C. tuberoi^i. « 

PULLA MILLU, Tkl. Vinegar. 

PULLA PAMPARA PANASA, 'Pel. Citrus 
decumana, Linn,, W. ^ A., Boxh,, (acid var.> 
PULLA PASSAONA, Hiro., or ‘ spreading 
tlie cloth or scarf,’ is the figurative language 
of cMitreaty arising from the act of spreading 
tlio garment, preparatory to bowing die head 
thereon in token of perfect submission. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 283. 

PULLA PA VI LI, TeTa. Portidacca, sp. 
PULLA PUMPARA PANASA, Tel. Citrus 
decumana, Z.— acid var. 

PULLA PRABBA, Tel. Calamus, sp. Sans, 
syn. is Amla vetasa. Both words mean “ acid 
cane.” The fruit of C. rotangis very acid and 
eaten by natives, another syn. Sata vedhi, \V., 
is, also Rumex veslcarius also Oxalis. 

PULDA TOVARl MANNU CHETTU, «r 
Pulla tige or Soma lata, Tel. SarcostcMiuua 
acidum, S. brevistigma, IV. cont., S. Viminale, 
R. Br. Asc. acida, R. ii, 31.* 

PULLEE, see Khylicr. 

PULLER, Tam. A race of predial slaves 
in the south west of the Peninsula of India, 
until recently held in great disosteom by neigh- 
bouring races. The Puller race in the soutliof 
India, are supposed to have formerly been in a 
state of slavery but their position now is solely 
dependent on their wealth. Both men and 
\vomen work well, take part in all agricultural 
labour, the women, in this particular, vying with 
the men. The Puller women go about with their 
chests exposed, and as a rule cannot be induced 
to cover their breasts. Previous to British rule 
the Puller who inhabited the forests and moun- 
tainous districts of the Malabar coast were re- 
garded by the settled inhabitants as inferior to 
the beasts of prey and were not even permitted 
to erect houses for themselves. A shed sup- 
ported on four bamboos and open on all sides, 
sheltered them from the rain, but not from the 
inclemency of the weather. They dared not 
venture on the public road lest their steps should 
defile it ; and when they perceived any person 
approaching them from a distance, they were 
required to utter a yell or loud cry and make a 
wide circuit to let! him pass. The Puller in 
Tinnevelly arc the hereditary slaves of the 
wealthier classes. They are the lowest hindoo 
grades of the right hand caste. ^ The Puller, 
where settled are Allowed to be able cultivatoi’s, 
small farms and kitchen gardens. . They bury 
their dead, have pujaris of their own castes. — 
Wilsm ; Camphell, p. 133. See Puliar. 
PULLERU, Tbl. Croton claviferum. 
PULLERU or Pallru kuru, Tjsl. Tribulus 
torrestris. ^ 

PULLI, Hind. Kydia calyciiifU. 

PULLI, see India. i 
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PULljC?ATES. Cottbn chocked handker- 
chiefs, of various colours. — Fctulktier. 

PULLIYAR or Pallor or Pulayar out caste 
tribes, classj^ed with the Paraiyar. — Wils. 
Gloss, See Puller, Puliar. 

PULLUGIIOO-SIILJTTUM, Tam. Civet, 
Exvo., Dtrx. 

PULLUKKAI, Tam. A slave. 

PULLUNG or Palang, Htnm., Puks., a cot, 
a bed, a bedstead. 

PULLUNG POSH (corrupt p‘alainjM.)re) a 

coverlet. 

PULMONIFER A an order of inolluscs, see 
molluscs. 

PULMU, Hind. Viburnum Icctens. 

PUL-MAR AM, Tam. J^ombax malabaricuin. 

PULNA, Hind. Hibiscus cannabiiius, Z/hu., 
Roxh,, W. T A. 

PULNEY, a town that gives its name to a 
spur of the western range of mountains which 1 
runs out boldly into, the Madura district, and 
on which a sanitarium is growing up. The 
town of Pulncy is situated to tlic north of this 
range of hills. A festival is annually celebrated 
there and the worshippers of tlie idol Suhra- 
niaiiiya crowd to the ])lace witli delight 
and devotion. On approaching the town 
from the east, the attention of the traveller 
is attracted by two massive rocks lying to 
the south, and about lialf a mile distant 
from the road, and from each other. The 
elongated one to the cast is named Idumba 
lull, and has scattered about on its summit de- 
tached boulders and large stones. The second 
larger and rounder mass is the more famous 
Pulney rock, the summit of wdiich is crowned 
by a temple. During the Avhole of the long hot 
day, and for ten days in succession, there is 
a clatter and din of tom-toms, accompanying 
different parties up the rock to the shrine of 
the divinity. The natives in almost endless 
gliding lines of red and dark-brown, mixed with 
gleams . of white, move on their winding way 
up the hill and round the temple. From them 
comes the ceaseless hum of distant voices, like 
the surging of the restless sea ; save when, 
midst a beating of drums and braying of trum- 
pets, the devotees cry out Harakara — meaning 
Oh ! Siva ! great Siva ! — in praise of their 
tleity. Even after darkness covers the 
rock with its curtain, the hubbub continues. 
The local name of the god is Pulney Audi, but 
be is a]fiK> recognized under the various names 
of Dandaythapani (wielder of the spear), Aru- 
mugam (six faces), and Cartikeia (the god of 
^Ar.) Puranic name is Skanda. He is the 
youngest son of the god Siva, and the hero 
of the Skanda Parana. 

PULO, Malay. An island. 

PULO ADI, Malay. Ai, an island of the 
Moluccas, tlic Pulo Ai of the Malays, Pulo Way 
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PULO GKieEft M 

^ ^ 

ot the British, is situated about ten 
westward of the Banda Lenthor or Great 
It is about 8 miles in circumlerence, 
moderately elevated, its entire surface consist- 
ing of nutmeg j)lantation3, this s])ice being, i^ 

I sole exjM>rtcihlc . product. — Ind, 

See Adi island. f 

PULO A I, sec Ai islaud, Pulo Adi. . 

PULO AOR or Wawoor, is in lat. 2° 29' to * 
2‘’ Jkf N., long. 104 ' 3-.U' E. in tlie China Sca» 
is small, but high and covered with trees. It 
is formed of two hills si'pararcil by a gap, which 
gives the ap]>earan(^e of tw\) islands. The in-, 
liahitants are eonsid(‘rcMl Ireaehorous. 

ITT 1.0 MESSY, Mo/.ee or Tamarind islaud, 
is about 10^ or 12 miles N. E. i E. from Croc- 
koatoa peak, and also has a peak 2,825 feet high. 

. PULO P>()0.\G OORAN, sec Natuiias 
islan<ls. 

PUJ.O liOU'J'ON, Tying olf the Malay coast, 
is formed of* two large and higli islands, the 
easternmost being iormc<l of a regularly sloping 
moHfitain, generally called Moutou dome, visi- 
ble 50 to 55 miles. It is in lat. G^33'N., long. 
01) ' 20J' E. 

PULO P>RALA or Capas de mcr, 18 or 20 
miles olf the E. coast of the Malay peninsula, 
in lat. f 47' N., long. 103° 37' K, is an island 
of considerable size. 

PULO MRANI, an island near Sing«apore 
occTi])ied by a race of settlers known as tlie 
Biigis of Wadju, and einjiloyed as pine apple 
planters and iTslicrmen. lllc women manufacture 
the Sarongs, a gold and silk faliric and coarser 
articles. They arc mahomedans, but drink the 
feriiiontcd juice of the pine aiijde. Their fea- 
tures are regular and open, their faces inclined 
to an oval, ^y-es largi? and dark and are much 
elevated. Women liavo oval face and very 
perfect figures, but at jmberty, their teeth are 
filed close to the gum. — Dr, J, JS, A, Little, 

PULO BRASSK, in its nortli end is in lat. - 
5° 45' N., long. 1)5*^ IT., hearing from Pulo 
Rondo about 21 niilc?s south by west. PuIo» 
Brasse and Pulo Namjy or Nantee nearly join 
each otlier, ami arc the principal inlands of the 
group near x\clieen head. 

PULO C.<\.MBING or Passage island, in the 
Straits of Timor is about 11 miles long. 

PULO CAPAS DE TORRE, or Capas Danatr 
in lat. 5® 15' N., a rather low island, off the E. 
coast of the Malay peninsula. 

PULO CARA, in lat. 8® 29'N., in tlie’Gulf of 
Siam, is formed of a group of tliree islands 
contiguous to each other. 

PULO CARNOM, in the Gulf of Siam, Ott ' 
miles from Pulo Cara, is in some parts high land. 

PULO CEICER DE MER, 36 miles S. by 
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■’‘ E. from Pulo Ceicer de Terre, is 6 miles in ex- 
tent. 

PULO CEICER DE TERRE, called Hon- 
Can, by the natives, is a low island in the 
China l^a, on the coast of Tsiompa. 

• PULO CHIKUKOH. A little island near 
Singapore* 

PULO COCUB, 13| miles from Pulo Pisang, 
is a low flat island, close to the !Malay shore* 

PULO COMB A or Camhay, a high round 
island, about 2 miles in extent 36 miles N. E. 
of Flores Strait, in lat. 7° 49' S., and long. 
123^1' E. 

PULO CONDORE or Kiounlun, consists of 
several islands on the coast of Cambodia which 
abound with timber. 

PULO DATTOO, in lat. 0° 7' N. and 30 or 
33 miles E. by S. from Direction Island, iii 
the China sea, is high and of an oblong form. 

PULO DELLI or Klappcr Island, on the S. 
coast of Java, from whicli it is distant 8 miles. 
It is very low and covered with trees. 

PULO BINDING, in lat. 4^^ 16' N., a high 
and woody island, 62 miles S. S. E. of Penang. 

PULO DOMAR, in the China sea, is a high 
barren rock, in lat. 2® 45' N., long. 104® 23' E. 
and 49 miles E. from Pulo Aor. 

PULO ENGALING, see Rigas Islands. 

PULO GASSES, 7 or 8 miles from Looki 
Song in the Gillolo passage, is in lat. 1 ® 41' S., 
and long 128® 20' E., and 5 miles east of 
Amboina. 

PULO JACKEE, or Noosa Nessing a small 
island about 3 miles olF the east point of Timor, 
in lat. 8® 25' S., and long. 127® 16’ E. 

PULO JARRAH, in lat. 4« 0' N., lonp. 100® 
12' E., bearing 78 miles south from the centre 
of Penang, is small, cpvered with trees and may 
be discerned about 21 miles. 

PULO JERAJAII, see Penang. 

PULO MANOR, see Kefling Islands. 

PULO LACUTTA, in lat. 1® 50' N., long. 
98o T E., a small low island on the west coast 
of Sumatra. 

PULO L AUT or Laurot Islands, are mostly 
high and form a group on the south coast of 
Borneo, stretching from lat. 4® 43' S., to 4® 57' 
S. Great Pulo Laut, at its north end, is in lat. 
3* 18' S. and long. 116* 41' E., and is moderate- 
ly elevated on its eastern side. 

PULO MAJO, or Mayo, in lat. 8® 6^' S., 
long. 117* 47' 24" E,, fronts the gulf of Salee 
on the north coast of Sumbawa. 

PULO MANCAP, Muncoo or Mankokh, 
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a small low island on the S. W. coast of Borneo 
in lat. 3® 6' 8. and long. 110* II E. ' 

PULO NY AS or Nias, is the largest of the 
islands off the west coast of Sumatra, being Ig 
or 21 miles in breadth. In general, the land 
is high, well clothed with trees and partly 
under rice cultivation. It was formerly well 
inhabited ; but many of the inhabitants were 
formerly purchased for the Dutch setUements 
at Batavia, the women being fairer than those 
of the adjoining coast. 

PULO OBI or Oby, an island in the Gulf of 
Siam, in lat, 8* 25' N., long. 104* 25' E., is 
several miles in extent, with a high mountain 
in its centre. 

PULOPANJANG, lat. 9® 18' N., long. 103* 
36'. Placed on Admiralty chart about 
eighteen miles too far west. 

PULO PAPAN, in lat. 1® e32' S., on the 
w^ast coast of Borneo, forms two small groups «)i 
which the cast island is the largest. 

PULO PENANG, Penang, or Prince 
Wales Island. See Penang. 

PULO POOGALISE, see Rigas Islands. 

PUL(1 POP A, in the Pitt passage, and in 
about lat, 1® 12' S., long. 1 29® 52' E„ is inhabit- 
ed, and including its contiguous isles, extends 
east and west 15 or 18 miles. 

PUI.O RAMIO, sec Penang. 

PULO EEPON, or Saddle Island, in lat. 2’ 
241' N., long. 105* 25' K,, is the south-west de- 
tached island of the Auamba gi*oup in the 
China Sea. 

PULO RONDO, in lat. 6- 4^' N., and long. 
95® 12* E., is the most northern of the islands 
of Achcen, it is a high perpendicular rock of a 
round form. 

PULO TIMOOANS, Tiomam or Teoman, 
an island in the China Sea, about 11 miles long, 
from north to south, its south end is' in lat. 
2* 43' N. Firewood and refreshments may be 
had here. 

PULO TINGAY, in lat 2® 17' N., long. 104* 
11' E., 24 miles W. S. W. from Pulo Aor, in 
the China Sea, is conspicuous for a peak on it 
2,046 feet high. 

PULOTINJIL or Trowers Islands, is 12 
miles distant from Klapper island, on the south 
coast of Java. 

PULO TOOJOO, i. seven Islands^ lie in 
two groups extending eleven miles in latitude, 
in the tract from the Straits of Banca to the 
China sea, the latitude of the most northern is 
in !• r S., long. 105® 24' E. They are all 
covered with trees except the most westerly* 

PULO UBI, a high hilly island in lat. 8® 
55' N., and long. 104® 64' E. It is covered 
with forest. 
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, PULd VARELA, an island near Strait 
* burgan, in lat. 0® 47' S., and long. 104® 28' 
E. 

PULO VARELA, in lat. 3® 47' N., long. 
99® 33' E., about 24 miles off the shores of 
Sumatra, is a high island, visible from a dis- 
tance of 24 miles. G(X)d pine spars are here 
procurable. 

PULO WAY. The largest of the Acheen 
Islands, about 15 miles S. S. E. of Pulo Hondo. 
It is steep on most parts of its southern side. 

PULO WARELA, a barren rock in the 
China Sea, in lat. 3® 10' N. 

PULOMAYA, see Indra. 

PULOO-BANSir, Beng. Dendrocalamus 
balcooa, small variety, 

PULPARRAH, a very holy place, situated 
about six miles from Surat on the river Taptee, 
is usually preferred to the immediate locality of 
the city. Pulparrah abounds with altars, 
hindoo temples, and sacred trees ; and }x»ssesses 
a solemnity of appearance in admirable accord- 
ance with its sacred character . — PostorCs 
Western India, Vol, i, j|>, 283. 

PULPUL, Hind. Myrtus pimenta. All- 
spice. — Riddell, 

%r 

PULQUE. The saccharine and mucilagi- 
nous sap of the Agave amcricana may be made 
to flow by incisions, in the stem : it readily 
ferments, and in Mexico yields on distillation 
an agreeable ardent .spirit, called vino inercal. 
The incisions are made just before the flower 
scape is ready to burst. The dried flowering 
stems of A. amcricana also afford an almost 
impenetrable thatch ; the fresh green leaves are 
cut up and given to cattle, and the centre of 
the flowering stem, split longitudinally, is by no 
means a bad substitute for a Euf^pean razor 
strop, owing to minute particles of silica form- 
ing one of its constituents. The two products 
most deserving attention, however, are the ex- 
tract which forms a lather like soap, and the 
fibre known in Southern India as the pita. 
The Mexicans also make their paper of the 
fibres of Agave leaves laid in layers. 

PULSES are largely used in the E. Indies as 
the food of man and beast. They are eaten 
trith, and supply to rice, and some other cereals, 
the nitrogenous or ‘ flesh-forming' material' in 
which these are defective. The generic name 
in Malay and Javanese for all leguminous 
plants, is kaebang, by adding an epithet to 
which we have the name of the species. Se- 
veral species are regular objects of cultivation, 
as Phaseolns max, lunatus and radiatus ; Doli- 
chos kachang ; Lablab vulgaris ; Soja hispida ; 
Cytisus cajan, and Arachis hypogea. 


PULSUKDRA. 



The ordinary pulses belong to the tribes 
Viciem and Phaseolese of the order Fabacaas. 
All the cultivated varieties of beans have origi- 
nated from Faba vulgaris ; all the varieties of 
garden peas have originated from the Pisum 
sativum, a native of the south of Europe, and the 
field pea is the Pisum arvense. The flour of 
lentils contains more nitrogenous matter than 
any other of the leguminous plants. — Cat* 

1862 ; Crawfurds Dict^, p. 361. 

PULSU, Tel. Acetic acid. ' 

PULSUNDBA, Tel. This NaUa Mallai 
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puinoi! sxoifi^ 


U of a reddish colour, strong ^ useful. 
Laiham. 

PULlfCK MUTEE, a river near Sohagpoor 
in lloshungabad. 

• PWjUHA, see Brahmadicas. 

PU-LU-SHA-PU-IX), or Parshawar, capi- 
tal of Gandhara. 

PULUT.Matat. a kind of rice. It is boiled 
in a bamboo joint by the Malay and Uyak races 
of Borneo. Omsidercd as a delicacy and much 
prised for its nutritiorjs qualities. ^ 

PULVER, also Schiesspulver, Gek. Gun- 
powder. 

PULVIS PYKIUS, Lat. Gunpowder. 
PULWAR, is a smaller description of Ganges 
boat than the Putcli, and of neater build, it 
,18 used by natives in travelling, by European 
■ travellers of humbler means, or as a cook-boat, 

. or for servants. See Boats. 

PULWUL, Hind. Trieliosanthcs anguina. 
PULWUL, Bkno. Tricbosanthes dioica. 
■Uicecious snake gourd, is a small snake gouid 
the size of an egg ; the seed is sown in the 
cold season and yields fruit from March to Sep- 
tember. — lliddell. 

PU-MARAM, Tam. Schlcichera trijuga, 

WilU. 

PUMBA, or Pamba, Pkks. Cotton. 

PDMEX, Lat. Pumice stone. 

PUMLIMAS PALLAM, Tam. Citrus de- 
cumaha, the shaddock. ■ _ 

PUMMALO, Citrus decumana, Lmn., 
W. ^ A., Itoxh. The shaddock. It has been 
ascertained that the mango, or.ange, pummelo, 
sweet lime, bilimbi and guava all bear prun- 
ing of' die old wood, and that they priKluce 
much more fruit in consequence. Old branches 
if cut off the mango near its base are apt to 
produce canker in the trees, unless the cut 
surface is protected from the air by tai oi 
white paint. 

PUMICE STONE. 




lippiness The pumice of the^at Tomhoro in 
Samba^ra is blackish,<^i^i«Krn«r ; UoJule*8 MSS, 
PUMP. In lndia> a number of trials have 
been made of different appliances for raising 
water as Belt, Lift, Chain and Rope Lift puinj)s, 
Hand, force, and garden-watering pumps, luit 
on comparing the Mwking of these with the 
ordinary Pecottah, it is ascertained that tlio 
Belt Liit pump only raises water to about 12 
feet, and that steam power is requisite to keep 
up the velocity. The Chain and Ih^pe Lift 
pumps work satisfactorily to a depth of 30 feet, 
but in deep wells the labor of raising the water 
is considerable. 


Uatu-lirabiil, 
Piedra pome/,, 
Poosa-mi, 


Malay. 

Si». 

Tku. 


Piorre pouce, 

Bitnstoin, Gkk. 

Pietra pomice. It. 

PuiDes, Lat. , /.in 

A light spongy, vitreous stone, found usually 

in the neighbourliof^d t)f volcanoes, and sup- 
posed to bo a lava or volcanic glass. It is used 
for polishing metals and marble, and smoothing 
the surface of wood and pastebotird. Pumice 
is quarried and exported in large quantities 
from Lipari and tlie Isles Ponxa, in the Medi- 
terranean. Pumice stone in small pieces and 
very hard is found on the sea coast nosr Nwam- 
patam. Numerous fragments of white pumice 
we found on the north-east point of Battam, 
and within the Singapore Strait or Pulo Sambo, 
called by Malays Batu timbul, or floating stone, 
who say it is found floating on the China sea 
and scattered on the beaches of the cast^ 
coast of Johoro. It is possibly from the Phi- 
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PUMPALIMAS CHEDDI, Tam. Citrus dc- 
enmana, Linn., W, ^ A., Roxh, 

PUMPKIN, Cucurbita pepo. 

Kaddoo, Hind, j Laboo pringi, Maiay. . 

Mit*ha kaddoo, „ | 

This vegetable is grown in great abundiince 
in all i^iirts of the Dcccan. It is much esteemed 
Loth by the Europeans and natives. It is 
generally sown at the commencement of the 
rains, and requires no particuLar care ; the soil 
should be light and good. When yoilng, about 
the size of a goose egg ; if cut and boilctl, it 
will be found to resemble the artichoke-bottom 
dressed in the same way. — Riddell. 

PU^IPKIN, white, the Lapnaria vulgaris, 

Ser., and the Bcnincasa cevifera, arc some- 
times so called, B. ccrifora is also called the 
white gourd, or white pumpkin. The Karens ^ 
and Burmese cultivate a species of pumpkin or 
gourd, never eaten by Eurojieans, which they 
esteem a valuable addition to their curries. — 
Mason. 

PUMPKIN PAGODA. In ascending the 
Irrawaddy river, close to the river hank, is a 
small temple, hut of most original shape, look- 
ing like a great pumpkin with the thick end 
uppermost and a single spire rising from the J 
top. This pagoda stands on a terrace of 
white-washed work, encompassed down to 
the water’s edge with a succession of con- 
centric sloping walls and parapets crowned 
with trefoils. Behind is a small shrine con- 
taining a carved and gilded iraiage, cover- 
ing it was a brick ‘ Theing’ with a pyramidal 
many storied spire, the latter edifice executed 
with an accuracy and richness of ornament 
unusual in modern Burmese brick work. The 
whole as seen from the river might pass for a ^ 
scene in another planet, so fantastic and earth- 
ly was the architecture.” — Yule. 

PUMPLEMOSE, Eng. Citrus decumana, . 
Linn. The Pumplemosc, or Pomelo, called 
shaddock, is abundant in nearly all parts ol < 
the East Indies. 

PUMPLEMUS, Malat. Citrus decumana. 
PUN, Hind. Jatropha curcaSv 
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PtTN, SiJrDij the leaves of Typha elephant- 
iuli, used for making mats aiid baskets. 

PUN, nominal species of currency in India 
calculated by cowry shells ; in Hindostan, a 
handful or about 80 shells ; five pun or 400 
cowries making an anna or — Simmond^s 

Diet. 

PUNA or Poon. This wood is commonly 
called Peon in England. It is used for masts, 
yards, Sec. That of Ceylon is of good qua- 
lity, and superior to that of Malabar ; but, 
from its small dimensions, its scarcity, and the 
trouble in obtaining it, is of little conshleration. 
The largest said to have been found was eighteen 
inches in diameter, and sixty feet in height ; 
but the largest Edyc coutl discover was not 
more than nine inches in diameter, and thirty- 
five feet high. In quality it is much the same 
as the first sort in Malabar, wdiich in the early 
part of the lOtli pcntiiry could be obtained 
at Mangalore from the native merchants at 
all times wdien the coast is open, (viz., from 
November to April) of three feet in diameter, 
and one hundred and ten feet long for tlie sum 
of loO^. sterling. — Ceylon. 

PUNA, IIiNn. Ehretia serrata, a small 
tree wi^h a white, hard, heavy, strong durable 
wood used by zemindars for their houses and 
implements. Leaves given as fodder to cattle. 
Wood not much valued, — PoxvelVs llaml-booL\ 
Vol. i, p. 541. 

PUNA, HjNn, Saccharum violaceum. 

PUNA BALLE in 'J'amil, and I’uiiga 
maram in Malayala, Ponganiia glabra, a 
beautiful tree and of much value; it grows to 
about two and a half feet in diameter, and from 
ten to fifteen long, spreading its branches to a 
great extent, and into curves of various dimen- 
sions, which are valuable for native uses, par- 
ticularly in building country vessels. It pro- 
duces a fruit from which oil is extracted, and 
used for lamps, &c. The Arabs prefer this oil 
to any other to mix with chiinam, for the pur- 
pose of covering the bottoms of their vessels to 
preserve them from worms ; it is also used for 
the purpose of curing rheumatic pains, by being 
applied warm with friction. — Edye, M. and C. 

PUN AC, SiNOH. Cocoanut oil. See Cocoa- 
nut palm. 

PUNACHA, — ? near Kashmir. 

PUNACHU, Tel.' Hydrilla verticillata, L. 
C. Rich,, R. iii, 578 and 751. The names 
with Pachi and Nachu, &c., are used indiffer- 
ently for all sorts of herbaceous aquatic plants. 

PUN AG, Cks. Female tree of Calysaccion 
longifolium. 

PUNAGA, Sins. Calophyllum inophyllura. 

PUNAG CHAMPA, Beno. Alpinia nutans, 
Roscoe. 

PUNAGHATTI KI BHAJI, Hind. Ille- 
cebrum sessile. 


■ ■ ■ ■■■pUNA.i^bi.^:- 

PUNAGHENTI KURA, Tbl. lllepebpim 
sessile 

‘ PUNAGHA'm KI BHAJI,Hind. ^ 
ghenti kura, Tbl., Illecebrura sessile. 

P UN AG I N B E K , Can . V i verra malaccensis. ' 

PUNAGU-PILLI, Tbl. Viverra malaccensis, 
GmeL. Blyth. 

PUNA JIN BEK, Can. Viverricnla malac- 
censis, 

PUNAJIN PILLT, Tel. Viverricnla malac- 
censis, Gm. 

PUNAK, SiNon. Refuse of the cocoanut, 
after expressing the oil, used for cattle and , 
poultry. Cocoanut oil. 

PUNA KAl), in Salem, Kiimari, Can., of 
Mysore and Cana ra, is the Pounam of Malabar, 
the Chena of Ceylon, and the Tungya of 
Bur mall, and is a rude system of culture 
followed in all these countries, wherein se- 
cluded tribes and others clear parts of the 
forest. The Irular races and Knrumbar on 
the Neilglierries, the Malai, also, on the SheVa- 
roys, the Pimani cultivators in ^lalabar, the 
kumari cultivators of Canara, and the Karen in 
Biirmah, all endeavour to obtain a precarious 
aulisistcncc by scattering grain after burning 
the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, the irk- 
some restraints of civilized life. The kumari 
cultivators earn a cheap, but wretched subsist- 
ence and live in miserable huts. A bill^de is 
always selected, and at the close of the year a 
space is cleared. The wood is left to dry till 
the following March or April and then burned. 
The ground is then sown with Italian millet, 
Paiiicuin italicum, as also with rice, Oryza 
saliva. In Canara, the seed is generally- sown 
in the ashes on the fall of the first rain, with- 
out the soil being touched by a plough. It is 
fenced and weeded, and the crop gathered 
towards the end of the ypar. A small crop is 
taken off the ground in the second year and • 
sometimes in the third, after which the spot is 
deserted, for 7, 10, or 1 2 years, until the jungle 
grows sufficiently high to tempt the tribe to » 
renew the process. In Ceylon, the Chena lasts 
two years, and includes the culture of chillies, 
yams, sweet potatoes, cotton, hemp, &c. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century in Bekal, 
the most southern taluk of Canara, 25,746, or 
one-sixth of the rural population were engaged 
in it, but north of that taluk, it was carried on 
by the jungle tribes of Malai Kaders and Mah- • . 
ratai to the number of 59,500. Kumari’ was then 
prohibited in Mysore and put under great rc-» ; 
striction in the Bombay presidency, and the • 
Madras Government, in I860, prohibited it in 
Government forests, without special permission, 
which they commanded to be given sparingly, ^ 
and never in timber spots. Mr. Cannan, a ■ 
coffee planter of Wynaad, says that in a sp<>t 
thus treated, only plants re-grow unfit for aad 
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purposes, and he had never been able, 

■ to get coffee to grow on it, — :J)r^ Cleghom in 
V- ILeporH to the Madras Government, 1$68, ^e,, 
CUghom^s Forests and Gardens of India, p, 
? 126. 

PUNAL, Hind. Ozylaphus himalaicus. 

PUNAMALLEE, Lat. N. 13® 3'; L. 80^ 
Tf E. in the Carnatic, a large military station, 
12 'miles W. of Madras. Dak bangalo, 89 ft., 
SM, Itoh» 

PUNA MARAM, Tam., see Calophyllum. 

PUNAMBAY WOOD, Anoio-Tam. Pro- 
sopis spicigera. 

PUNAR, a river of Purneah. 

PUNAREE, a river near Maharajpore in 
Dumoh, also a river near Bliamance in Nur- 
slngpoor. 

PUNAR JANMA, see Hindoo. 

PUNARNAVI, Sans. Trianthema. 

PUNATSU, Tel. Myriophyllum verticil- 
- latum, Linn,, or Valisneria vcrticilJata. 

PUNATU, Singh. Is the dried pulp of 
fruit of the palmyra tree, dried in the sun, then 
smoked in the houses, and eaten as cakes, for 
soup or in curry. The centre and its top are 
soft and spongy, containing a kind of coarse 
farina, intermixed with the under fibre, and in 
Ceylon, these parts are laid out to attract for 
the sportsmen, hares and wild hog. — Tennenf^s 
Ceylon, 

PlI^A-VERI, Tam. Cassia sophora. 

PUNDARIKAMU, or Tellani padmamu, 
Nelumbium spcciosum, WilUl, fi — Album, 
Sans. Pundarikah, W. 

PUNAWA, a village, is situated 14 miles to 
the eastward of Gaya, between two hills of grey 
granite. To the north tlicre is a fine old 
square tank called Budhokar-tal, and to the 
aast another tank called Karamar tal. The 
principal object is a pillared temple of Trilok- 
Hath. — Bengal Asiatics. Journal, No. 32, 1864. 

PUN, BASTARD, Mahr. Sterculia fetida. 
See Poon. 

PUN BURI, SiNDEB. Bulrushes. See Ty- 
phacesB. 

PUNCH or Pukli, a pass leading into Kash- 
mir, which joins the Baramuli pass at Uri. Sec 
Kashmir. 

PUNCH, Hind. Five. See Panch. 

PUNCHAGAH, a grain measure in the 
East Indies, = 24 cwts. 2 grs. 16 lbs. — Sim^ 
mond^s Diet, 

PUNCHANGA, Sans., from panchan, five, 
and anga, the body. 

PUNCHANAMA, Sans., from pancha, five, 
and anama, face. 

PUNCHAYET, Hind. A body of arbitr^ 
tors* Sir Thomas Munro affirmed that in his 
day the native litigant who had a good cause, 
always applied for a punchayet, while he who 
f bad a bad one sought the decision of a Collec- 
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tor or Judge, bemuse he knew it was much 
esisier to deceive them. In the village commu- 
nities of India the punchayet is still used in India 
by hindoos in investigating offences againstcaste. 
The penalties are fine or expulsion ; the mem- 
bers may be seen sitting on a mat under a tree, 
by the roadside or in the market-place, admin- 
istering what Scripture calls justice ^ in the 
gate their decision is final, and should they 
for instance sentence a man who had lost a 
cow by accident, not to be shaved by the vil- 
lage barber, even a Judge’s order would not be 
sufficient to get a hair taken from his chin. 
The following Bengal proverbs illustrate the 
value set on this native jury system : — 

Whatever ten persons meeting decide on 
whether it is successful or a failure, there is no 
shame. 

If ten persons agree, then Bhagavan is a 
ghost. 

Where ten persons are gathered together, 
God is in the midst. 

If ten persons upbraid one, his life is vain. 

I will go where ten go. 

What ten persons say has a foundation. 

The power of ten persons is equal to a lion s. 

If seven or five deliberate, tlie work is done. 

Seven thieves assembled can divide even 
peas. 

Fully to understand the character and man- 
ners of the people, one would require to have 
lived and been educated among them as one of 
themselves. “ 1 conscientiously believe,” says 
Sir T. Munro, “ that for the piuqiose of discri- 
minating the motives of action and the chances 
of truth in the evidence of such a people, the 
entire life of the most acute and able European 
Judge, devoted to that single object, could not 
place him on a level with an intelligent hindoo 
punchayet, which is an admirable instrument 
of decision.” The saying is common, Punch 
men Purmesur, there is a divinity in the 
punchayet . — History of the Punjab, Vol. i, 
p. 151 ; Indian Statesman, 

PUNCHEE, a cloth worn by hindoos about 
the loins. 

PUNCIIERIA, see India. 

PUNCHRUNGEE of Dharwar, has a warp 
of silk and weft of cotton, worn ordina- 
rily by dancing women, not considered fit for 
respectable women, one * than,’ one rupee 
twelve annas. 

PUNCH-SIR, an affluent of the Cabul river. 

PUNCHU-CHOORA, Sans., from pancha, 
five, or much, and choora, a crest. 

PUNCHUMEE-VRATA,SANs..frompanc^, 
five, and vrata, the ceremonies connected with 
a vow. 

PUNCHU-RATNA, Sans., from pancha, 
five, and ratna, a precious stone. 
PUNCHU-RATNA TEMPLE has two or 
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tbm rdbmsi and a single-arched roof with a 
large pinnacle or turret bn the dome, and a 
smaller one on each comer. It is dedicated to 
tlie different form's of Vishnu, or Radharballa* 
bha, Gopala, Madana-mohana, Govindha, &c. 
Ward's View of tlie IlindooSy Vol. ii, p. 2. 

PUNCHUSHARA, Sans., from pancha, five, 
and shara, an arrow. 

PUNDARIKA, a celebrated rishi. 

PUNDARU, or Bandaru, Tel. Cinchona 
excelsa, or Hyinenodictyon cxcelsiim. 

PUNDARAM, Tam. A priest of Siva. 

PUNDAY, also Pundrica, Can. Hibiscus 
cannabinus. 

PUNDE CYANN, Tam. A Ceylon tree 
which grows to about twenty inches in dia- 
meter, and tw'elve ieet in lieiglit. It is a close- 
grained %vood, and resembles the English pear 
tree. It is used by the natives for various pur- 
poses in making fanning utensils . — on 
the Timber of Ceylon. 

PUNDERPOOR, a considerable town on the 
left bank of the Kistna river where is a temple 
to Balaji, an incarnation of Vishnu. Punder- 
poor and Tripaty are Vaishnava shrines. 

PUNDIT, a learned hrahniin, 

PUNDNA of Sutlej, Glooliidion velutinum, 
W. Ic, 

PUNDRABEES, see Kunawer. 

PUNDRASIN, Peks., Pushtu. A water- 
melon of Candahar. 

PUNDRT KACriA, or Panderi kh’ach’ha, 
the Almighty. See Hindoo. 

FUND UN, or Pangan, a reddish coloured 
wood, rather close-grained and strong, iound 
from Rancebalial to Kasdiha or about forty 
miles in the Sonthal jungles but not very plen- 
tiful. It is used chiefly in making carts, also 
for planks, doors, &c. — Calcutta Eayineers' 
Journal, July 2, 1800, p. 150. 

PUNEERIA COAGULANS, Stocks. 


Berry. 


Hub-ul-yahood, 

„ „ kaking, 

Jouz-ubfota, 

Khumzuray, Candahar. 
Kaknuj, Hind. 

Rajpoot uka, 

Bin^poonka, 

Halikabeem, 


Au. Shapranga, Peshawdr. 
Aroosa-pas-pardali, Frrs. 
Puneer, Sindi. 

„ -ja-fota, „ 
Ku(.*hoomun, Shiraz. 
Kumri murja, .SviuA. 
Aknedoloon, Turk. 

I<AT. Oosfadnoon, Yunan. 


A plant of Arabia and Sind, used to coagu- 
late milk . — BirdwoofVs Vegetable Products. 

PUNEER M ARAM,TAM.Guettarda speciosa. 

PUNEETA, see Kush or Cush. 

PU-NE THA, Burm. ? A tree of Moulmein, 
wood soft, used in ordinary purposes of build- 
ing.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PUNEY KALI, Tam. Cowhage. 

PUNG, Malay. A Java wootl, equally hard 
with pilang, and uniformly employed by the 
natives for pegs in constructing their prahus. 

PUNG, see Kunawer. 
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PUNGA, Tam. Pongamia glahit^; Sjw 
Kurunj oil, Oil. 

PUNGMLEE, a river of Bareilly. - r : 

PUNGA M ARAM, the tree Punga 
Tam., Poouga or Kurunj oil, the oil ofPoMt 
gamia glabra. See Oil. 

PUNGAL, Tam. Lit. boiled rice, a Tamil. ; 
festival when the sun turns to the north. jSeib. 
Pongal. V 

PUNGH-KIRAI, Tam. Amarantus fru- 
mentaceus, Buck. 

PUNGHU PILLl. Civet act. * 

PUNG-MA-TIIEING, Burm. Blumeagran- 
dis, DC, 

PUNGUL, A Ceylon tree which grows to 
about eighteen inches in diainetpr, and twelve 
feet in lieight. It is of little use. Its fruit, 
and also iU juice, are used as applications to 
ulcers, «&c. From the seed a fixed oil is 
prepared which is considered valuable in rheu- 
matic pains, bruises, &;o. — Edye^ on the Timber 

Ceylon, 

PUNGUM TREE, Anolo-Tam. Dalbergia 
arborca ? 

PUN-GYI, Burm. Poon-gyec or Phon- 
gyee, meaning Great Exemplar or Great Glory, 
is a name by which the members of the monas- 
tic rule of buddhism are commonly known in 
Burma. — Yule's Embassy, p. 23. 

PUNI, Hind., balls of cotton from which 
thread is spun. See Cotton manufactured 

PUNICA GRANATUM, Linn.,Roxb. 

The PlarU. 


Human, Kilkul, Rana, Ak. 
J)aliin, Dari in, Bkno. 

Hiiumon of tho 
Tha-lui, liUitM. 

Anar, Uulnar, Duk. 

Pomegranate, Exu. 

Kind of tho fruit, Gra-* 
nati radix, 

Anar, (Tulnrf^*, Hind. 

Gangsalan, Jay. 

Daruni, Kaouan. 

Dalima, Malay. 


Madala, Malral. 

ItumoiD paio, Malbal. 
Diirirn, Murree. 

Anar, Guluar, Kar, PRRS. 
Dariniba, Sans.* 

Dolumghodi, Sinqh. 

Magilam, Madalam ma- 
ram, TaM. 

Dalim, also Dadima, Tax.. 
Pulla daniiuma, Danim- 
ina, DaJimba, ' „ 

[3uluositoonHuman,YuNANi. ^ 


The rind. 

Fruct us cortex, Lat. I Baccre tunica exterior, L AT. 

Kind of fruit, Eno. | Nas-Phal, • UlRD. 

The root. 


Granati radix, Lat. | Root of pomegranate, Enc. 
Bark of root. 

Uadicis cortex, I-at. \ Rooman, IIiRD. 

Flowers- 

Bulusitun Grteco, Ilixn. i Darirn-pushp, Hum.! 

Gul-anar, Hind. , Balaustion of the Greeks. 

Bark of stem. Leaves. Buds, 

Post-i-auar, Pbbs. Darim patra,HjND.! Anar Kalli, Hind. 

Seeds. 


Anar-dana, Hind. | Ilub-ul-khil-khil. 

Darimesar, » I 

The pomegranate, a native of the mountain- 
ous countries from Syria tti the north of Indi^, 
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Cabul, through ^okhaniy fiezi^deran and 
K ' ^Aaia Minor generally, must always have been an 
' object pf attention. It is the rimmon of the Bible, 
the rooman of the Arabs, and was well known to 
the Greeks and Romans. It is common now in 
almost all warm climates; the best fruits arc 
those of Balabagh, lying under the snowy hills, 
nekr the Cablil river, and very large quantities 
ard annually imported into the north of India 
from Cabul, and Cashmere. In the Himalaya 
and the plains, the pomegranate also occurs, hut 
* of Inferior quality ; the fruit is small, and is sold 
in the bazaar under the name of darmee ; the 
rind, nas pal, is used in medicine and in dye- 
ing, on account of its great astringency. The 
parts of this plant which were employed by 
the ancients, still are so in the east. Thus 
the Howers are the halaustion of the ancients, 
and in India, buloositoon is given as the Greek 
name of the double flower. They are devoid of 
odour, but have a bitterish and astringent taste, 
tinge the saliva of a reddish-colour, contain 
tannin, and strike a black with ferruginous salts. 
The rind of the fruit, especially of the wild plant, 
is extensively cmployccl as an astringent and as 
a ^ye in the east. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour and smooth externally, but yellow on the 
inside ; usually in irregular fragments, dry, 
hard, and leathery, of a very astringent taste. 
Jt contains of tannin 18*8 per cent, with 10*8 
of extrtictivc, and 17*1 of mucilage, and is used 
for tanning in some countries. The bark of 
the root was employed os an antlielinintic by 
Dioscorides and by Celsus, and still is so in 
India. It was reintroduced into practice by 
Drs. Buchanan and Anderson. The root itself 
is heavy, knotted, and of a yellow-colour ; its 
bark is often sold in strips, s(»uic times witli parts 
of the root still adhering to it. On the outside, 
of a greyish-yellow colour ; on the inside, 
yellow, sometimes like that of the barbery. It 
has little smell; Avlmn chewed, colours the 
saliva yellow ; has an astringent taste, with- 
out any disagreeable bitterness. It has been 
analyzed^ but the source of its peculiar anthel- 
mintic powers^ has not been discovered. It 
contains tannin (about 20 per cent.,) gallic 
acid, resins, wax, fatty matters and mannite. 
*An infusion yields a deep-blue precipitate 
with the salts of iron, a yellowish-white one 
with tho solution of isinglass, and a greyish- 
yellow one with corrosive sublimate, and 
taah or ammonia colours it yellow.’ it is 
apt to be adulterated with the barks both of 
box and of barberry. The former is w!iite and 
bitter, but not astringent ; the hitter yellow, 
very bitter, and not thus alFcctod by the above 
four reagents. All parts arc astringent, the 
rind of tlie wild fruit especially so, and useful 
in diarrhoea and advanced stages of dysentery; 
the flowers in infVision slightly astringent; the 
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bark of the root astringent, but remarkably 
useful as m anthelmintic against tape worm. It 
may be given in doses of one scruple in powder • 
or a decoction may be formed by steeping for 
12 hours fresh root-bark of pomegranate. The 
juice of the fruit is acidulous and sweet 
and makes a pleasant sherbet for fever patients! 
The dried seeds, anardana, the pomegranate 
with their fleshy envelopes are sold, and used 
in sherbets: are considered cooling. Naspal 
the bark of the fruit, is used in dyeing. 
Large quantities of fine pomegranates are 
annually brought from Cabul to AJmeer, 
In the Dekhan there are tw^o varieties of this 
tree, bearing white and red fruit — both sweet, 
but much inferior to tlic dried brouglit from 
Peraia and Biissorah to the Bombay market. 
The tree grows easily from seed, and large fine 
juicy fruit, where the soil is good, is often pro- 
duced. There is a variety which is generally 
sour, used by the natives for sherbet. By a con- 
j^tiniiation of layers Irom successive plants the' 
fruit becomes almost seedless. The hark 
of the root is given in a decoction of 2 
ounces in 2 lbs. of water, reduced by evapora- 
tion to 12 ounces. This quantity is divided 
into 6 doses to be taken daily, and rcjieated for 
four or five days. The rind of the fruit acts as 
a tonic astringent and anthelnientic, is used for 
tanning and powdered and boiled with milk is 
gived as an astringent in diarrlioea. — lloftU ; 
O^Shaiiffhness)fy pj). 338, 339 ; Gen. Med. Top., 
p. 1 25 ; liiddell ; PoivelVs lland-’hooJcy Vol. i, 

349. 

PUNISHMENTS. The hindoos subject 
themselves to more devotional austerities, pe- 
nances and mortifications, some of which are 
of a temporary and others of a permanent cha- 
racter, than, perhaps any jicople in the world. 
In the performance of the tapas the prescribed 
acts of devotion are termed mana, or the devo- 
tion that proceeds from the heart in profound 
silence ; vauk, or devotion audibly pronounced ; 
neyana, or devotion accompanied by religious 
ceremonies, purifications, &c. Arjun, in the 
performance of his tapas took food, during the 
first month of his austerities, only once in four 
days. — Cole, Myth. Hind., p. 165. 

PUNJAB, a province of British India, con- 
quered from a Sikh ruler, a successor of 
Runjeet Singh. By the treaty wdth the sovereign 
of tlie Punjab, Runjeet Singh, dated 26th April 
1809, he undertook not to make or allow any 
encroachment on the states on the led bank of 
tho Sutlej, The largest of these were : 
Puttiala, Kulsiah, Dzalgurh, 

Jhcend, Maleir Kotla, Mumdot, 

Nabha, Furreedkot, Raikot. 

In 1838, Runjeet Singh formed one of the 
triple alliance with the English and Shah 
! Shoojah, but he died in 1839. In 1840, bis 
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ttnwi^ PUNJAB. 

son his gxmdson, bo^ died by violence, to them, compelling them to till their owH billds as 
be succeeded Sy Sheer Singh, who was assassi- serfs and t^ing from them the whole pxbdooe 
nated in 1843, after which great anarchy pre- except what was actually required as iood^; ftif 
vailed^ which after years of desolation, term!- the tillers of the soil. Their emigrations into the * 
nated in invasion of the Company’s territory, Indus country, occurred about b. c. 4000 and tho 
and on the 29th March 1849 the whole coun- opening to the Venclidad describes the succeis*- 
try was declared to be annexed. The Punjab sion of the foundation of the fourteen kingdoms^ 
was twice engaged in wai-, with the Indian the last and most southern of whidh was thus 
Government, in 1845 and again in 1819, after Jand of the five rivers, the Punjab. Accord- 
which the entire Sikh dominions were incorpo- ing to Chevalier Bunsen, in the same way that 
rated with those of British India and followed political tradition reju-esents that of the western 
by a rapid increase of its resources. The Pun- aborigines (the Hamites and Shemites) so does 
jab was annexed to India on the 29th ISlarch the Arian one in the Vendidad, represent that 
1849 and on the Ist January 1859, it was of the eastern tribe in the primeval land, 
erected into a separate Indian presidency, un- Seniirainis brought a great army into the Pun- 
der a Governor. Punjab, Pjiks., literally the jah, but was deleated and driven back ; and 
five rivers, is a name now apjdicd to the territory Alexander the Great entering by the Hindu- 
on the north-west of India, watered by the rivers raj pass conquered it later and occupied itf 
Sind or Indus; the Jhcluni or Hy<laspes ; the and he then followed the line. of the Indus to the 
Chenab or Ascesines; the liavee or Hydraotes, ! ocean. The Greek colonists of the Punjab 
and the Gharra or Hyphasis. It liad the same j were placed first under Philip, while the civil 
name in Sanscrit from pancha, five, andap, water. ! administration of tlie country remained in 
This country is in superficial area about 50,400 j the hands f)f the native princes, Taxiles and 
square miles. In its greatest breadth, it readies Porus. Afterwards, on the murder of Philip 
from the 70th to the Toth meridian of cast by the mercenary soldiers, Alexander (Ana- 
longitude, a distance of 293 miles, and in its basis, vi, 2; vii) directed Eudemos and Taxiles 
greatest length, from the 34tK to the 29th to govern the country until he should send 
parallel of north latitude, a distance of 344 another deputy. It is probable, however, that 
miles. In shape it may he likened to a vast ! the Greeks continued to retain the charge ; for 
triangle. Tljc Punjab is remarkably well defined after Alexander’s death in n. c. 323, Eudemos 
by geographical limits. ""On the north it has contrived by his general Eunienes to make 
the Pir Panjal range of the vast Himalaya himself master of tlie country by the treacher- 
niountains ; on the west, the Khybcr and ous assassination of king Porus. (Diodorus, xix, 
Soliman ranges, and the great river Indus, which 5). Some few years later, in u. c. 317, he 
runs almost due south to the Indian Ocean, inarched to the assistance of Eumenes, with 
being the western boundary of Hindustan; 3,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less 
whilst on the south and cast, it lias the river 1 than 120 elephants. With this force he per- 
8utlej. The country is of an ovoidal form, formed good service at the battle of Gabiene. 
lying between the parcllels of 29^^ and 34® But his continued absence gave the Indians an 
north, and the meridians of 70® and 70" cast, opportunity not to be neglected ; and their 
and its area is (istimated at 85,000 sciuarc miles, liberty was fully asserted by the expulsion of 
Five large streams, the arteries of the Indus, the Greek troops ami the slaughter of their 
traverse this region, and divide it into four hiefs, — Justin, xv, 4 — “ Prwfactos cjus occide- 
doabs, as the mesopotamia tracts enclosed rat again “ Molienti deindc helium adversua 
betwixt two rivers are termed in India, praelactos Alexandri.” Cliandragupta was 
and these give to it the name of Punjab or j present ivhcn Porus was murdered, he became 
‘Country of the Five Rivers.’ The modern the leader of the national movement, which 
names of these rivers, in their succession cast- ended in his own elevation to the sovereignty 
ward from the Indus, are the Jhelum, the t of the Punjab. Justin attributes his success to 
Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej., the assistance of banditti; Justin, xv, 4— 
The Punjab has frequently been invaded from “Contractis latronibus Indos ad novitatem 
the N. W. during historic times. The Aryans i regni -solicitavit.” But in this, Col. Cunning- 
in their migrations towards India, came through j ham thinks he has been misled by a very 
Afighanistan and the Punjab, ere it turned the j natural mistake ; for the Aratta, who were the 
borders of the Great Desert, and penetrated ■ dominant people of the Eastern Punjab, are 
easterly in the direction of Delhi. Theygradu- never mentioned in the Mahabharata without 
ally overspread the territory of Upper India being called robbers. (Lassen, Pentapotindica.) 
east and west between the Himalaya moun- “ Aratti profecto latrones,” and “ Bahici lar 
tains and the Great Desert, without penetrating | trones.” The Sanscrit name is Arashtra, the 
to the south for many centuries. They en- j “ kingless,” which is preserved in the Adraistsd 
slaved the aboriginal races as they subdued i of Arian, who places them on the Ravi. They 
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t^ere the republican defendere of Smgala, or der have been deeyphered, the titles of 
'^SbMbIa, a fact which paints to their Sanscrit * Great King/ * Savioinr/ and other epithets 
name of Arashtra, or « kingless/* But though adopted by the Artocidse, are perfectly legible, 
their power was then confined to the eastern The devices, however, resemble the Parthian* 
Punjab, the people themselves had once spread These Greeks and Parthians must have gradu- 
over the whole country : — ‘‘ Ubi fluvii illi ally merged into the hindoo population. Recent 
quini*^*ibisedessunt Arattorum.*^ (Lassen, travellers, Burnes, Masson, and Ferrier, met 
Pentapot, Iifdica, from the Mahabharat.) They with tribes who claim a Grecian descent. Ac- 
were known by the several names of Bahika, cording to Burnes, the Mir of Badakshan, the 
Jarttika and Takka ; of whi^h the last would chief of Darwaz in the valley of the Oxus’ and 
spipeEkT to have been their true appellation ; for the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who occupy ilie 
their old capital of Taxilla or Takka-sila, was provinces of Kulab, Shaughnan, and Wakhan 
known to the Greeks of Alexander ; and the north of the Oxus ; also the hill states of Chi- 
people themselves still exist in considerable tral, Gilgit and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs 
numbers in the Punjab hills. The ancient who claim a Grecian origin. According to 
extent of their power is proved by the present General Ferrier, however, the whole of the 
prevalence of their alphabetical characters, princes who claim descent from Alexander 
qidticli, under the name of Takri, or Takni, are are Tajiks who inhabited the country before it 
now used by all the hindoos of Kashmir and was overrun -by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
the northern mountains, from Simla and Sabii- Tajik, now mahoniedans, regard Alexander as 
thuto Kabul and Bainiyan. On these grounds, a prophet. The Badakslian family are fair but 
Major Cunningham identifies the banditti of present nothing in form or feature resembling 
Justin, with the Takka, or original inhabitants the Greek. Tliey are not unlike the modern 
of the Punjab, and assigns to them the lionour Persian, and there is a decided contrast between 
of delivering their native land from the thral- them, the Turk and Uzbek, 
dom of a foreign yoke. This event occurred Towards the commencement of the Christian 
most probably about 316 b. c., or shortly aUer of India appears to have becnover- 

the march of Ludemos to the assistance of Eu- successive hordes of Scythians, whom 

meres. It was followed immediately by the some mighty revolutions in Tartary had expelled 
Gangetic India, Justin xv, 4, and their native seats. The Chinese historians 
in 316 B. c., the rule of Chandragupta was about a century before this era, the 

acknowledged over the who e northern penm- yuete (Gete or Jit), who occupied a vast country 
aula, from the Indus to the mouths of the between China and the Tecn-shan, or the Celes- 
Ganges. Accordingly to Col. lod the Yavan, mountains, were, after many sanguinary 

or Greek princes, who apparently continued to expelled by the Heung-noo, or Hun, and 

rule within the Indus, after the chnstian era, into the countries of the Oxus and Jax- 

were either the remains of the Bactriau^ they extended themselves to 

or the independent kingdom ot Demetrius or Aftghanistan and the borders of India. The 
Apolli^otus, who ruled in the Punjab, having, ^nly a temporary barrier, and they 

as capital, Sagala, changed by Demetrius appear to have occupied the whole country of 
to Euthyiiiedia. Beyer says, m his Hist. Reg. the five rivers. These conclusions, heretofore 
Bact., p. 84 : tliat according to Claudius Ptolemy meagre historical evidence, are now 

there was a city within the Hydas^^^ confirmed by the discovery of coins of Pun- 

the Indus, called Sagala, also Euthymedia ; but rulers, whose names, Azes and Azilises, have 

he scarcely doubte that Demetrius called it affinity with Greek or hindoo nomenclature, 

Euthymedia, from hia father, after his death and denote a barbarian origin. The great 

tlmt of Menander. Deme^ius w^ deprived of jj^^jjan sovereign, Vicramaditya, expelled the 
his patrimony ^ U. C. Sagala is con- geythian princes from the Punjab, and his era 

> jeetured by Col. Tc^ to be the Salbhanpooia of supposed to commence from a great 

the Y^oo when driv^ from Zabulisthan, and victory obtained by him over the barbarians in 
tl^at ol the Yuchi or Yuti, who >vero fixed there country, which completed his conquest of 

f^om^Central Asiain the filth century, and, if all Hindustan. His empire, however, fell to 
io early as the second century, when Ptolemy after his death, when new hordes of Scy- 

wrote, may have originated tne change to i uti- j^j^jans overran the Punjab, and established about 
media, the ‘Central Yuti. Numerous medals 20 b. c., a dynasty of kings bearing the name 
chiefly found within the probable limits of the Radphises. Coins of these kings have been 
Greek kingdom ot S^ala, either belong to these recovered, and their barbarous effigies clearly 
princes or the Parthian kings of Minagara on aguish them from Greeks or hindoos. This 
the Indus. The legends are in Greek on one dynasty is supposed to have reigned through- 
side, and in the Sassanian character on the re- out the whole of tlie first century of our .era, 
verse. The names of Apollodotus and Menan- when it was subverted by a fresh swarm of 
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Sc^i^ns; linder the Kimerki kin^. Between 
the dytiesties, however, there is evidence, from 
the testimony of Apollonius Tyaneus, related 
by Philostratus that a dlrseo-Parthian king, 
named Phraotes, reigned in the Punjab, which 
fapt is supported by coins of Undopherres 
and Gk)ndophares! both called in the Arian 
legends upon the coins. The power of the 
Kanerki kings in the Punjab must have 
continued for some centuries, for in the topes 
or tumuli which have been opened .in that 
country, Kanerki coins have been found along 
with these of Kadphises and other predecessors 
of the race, mixed with coins of the Sassanian 
monarchs of the third and fourth centuries of 
our era. That these Scythian invaders con- 
tinued to pour into and occupy tlie Punjab, 
is a iact attested not only by Fa-hecn, a Chi- 
nese traveller in India early in the fifth century 
(who crossed the five rivers, and found buddhism 
prevalent in that country), but by an inscrip- 
tion found 'by Colonel Tod in a temple near 
Kotah, in Rajpootana dated a. n. 400, which 
contains a memorial of a Jit prince of Salpoora 
at the base of the Sewalik mountains. Colonel 
Tod considers it to be proved beyond a doubt, 
“ that these Jit princes of Salpoora, in the Pun- 
jab, were the leaders of that very colony of the 
Yuti from the Jaxartes, who, in the fifth cen- 
tury, as recorded by Dc Guignes, crossed the 
Indus and ]X)ssessed themselves of tlie Punjab.” 
Various indications appear in the Rajput 
annals of their conquests and settlements in 
this country, even as far as the Jelum. 

The Sutlej or Gharra falls into the Indus, 
which is called also the Sind, and tlie Atok ; 
into these five large rivers flow several of less 
importance, of which the Beas is perhaps the 
most full. Each of the districts of the Punjab 
which lies between tw'o rivers is called a doab, 
from do, two, and ab, water, and of these there 
are five, viz. : the Jallander doab, between the 
Sutlej and the Beas ; the Baree doab, between 
the Ghara and the Ravee, the Rukna doab, be- 
tween the Ravee and the Chenab ; the Jeteh 
doab, between the Chenab and the Jelum ; the 
Doab-i-Sind Sagur, between the Jelum and the 
Indus. Accordingly the Pflnjab, is arranged 
naturally into five parts from the five doabs or 
mesopotamias, and as here mentioned they are 
called the Jallandar, Bari, Rcchna, Jeteh and. 
Sind Sagor doabs, between the several confluents 
of the Indus. The chief towns of the Punjab 
are Attok, Dera-i-Ghazi Khan ; Dera-i-Ismael 
Khan ; Jallandar ; Jhelum, Kapertalla, Lahore, 
Leia, Multan, Peshawur. The Punjab has also 
districts on both sides of the river Sutlej, desig- 
nated Cis Sutlej districts, east of that river 
and Tnms-Sutlej states, west of that river. 
In the Cis Sutlej territory are the districts 
and towns of Ferozpur, Sobraon, Kithul, Loo- 
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diana and Umballa. The Tinns^Utlg ' ^^^ . 
are Husharpur, Dharmsala and 
The sloping plain of the Punjab varied ' 
elevation from 1,600 to 2000 feet abovei the \ 
sea. Lahore being but 900 and Jhelum > 

1 ,600. It declines regularly to the soutb^ , 
western extremity. The soil of these doabs A 
of varied fertility ; generally, it is very sandy 
but they are rendered highly productive by 
in*igation from the rivers which traveme these-' 
plains. The rich and fertile tracts that border ^ 
on the great rivers of the Punjab extending inland 
towards the centres of the “ doabs,” as far at 
the fecundating influences of their waters are 
felt, yield annually an abundant harvest of 
gi-ains of all kinds and pulse, which form the 
staple articles of food to the great majority of 
the population. As a rule, the cultivators dff 
not consume the wheat they produce, but keep 
it for 'sale, and subsist, on the pulses, barley, 
and inferior grains. The plain districts of 
.the Punjab, greatly resemble one another 
in their general physical features, the main 
difference consists in the fact that some 
are better irrigated than others, and that 
sonic include large tracts of sandy un- 
productive country, like the desert portion 
of Multan or Muzattargarh. The climate 
of such districts is hot and sultry ; the amount 
of rain that falls is at its minimum and 
cultivation is almost entirely dependent on 
canals and artificial irrigation. In this respect 
no doubt these districts differ widely from the 
rich [Jains of tlie Jallandar and Bari doabs, 
where not only do the great rivers fertilize the 
soil, but the periodical rainy season seldom ihils 
to yield an abundant increase to the summer 
sown crops of the “ kharif.” The climate is - 
in general characterized by dryness and 
warmth ; ^ttlc rain fallrf excejit in those parts 
extending along the base of the Himalaya and 
where the south-west monsoon is partially felt. . 
The face of the country presents every variety , 
from the most luxuriant cultivation to the most.^ 
sandy deserts, and the wildest praries of grassand ^ 
brush-wood. A traveller passing through those 
lines of communication which traverse the 
Northern tracts, would imagine the Punjab to be 
the garden of India ; on the other hand returning 
by the road which intersects the central tracts, 
he would suppose it to be a country not worth 
annexing. The culture manifestly depends upon 
two causes, the lower Himalayan r^nge, and , 
the rivers. From the base of the hills south- 
ward, there stretches a strip of country from. 
50 to 80 miles broad, watered by mountahi* ' ' 
rivulets, and for fertility and agriculture un^:. 
surpassed in Northern India. In their dowtkr ■ . 
ward course the rivers spread wealth and fniitr 
fulness on either side, and their banks are en^ : 
riched with alluvial deposits, and fringed with 
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cultivation. These ^PPoaite b^nklsiof ah old , 

' . 1 ^ unrelieved by any once flowed between them as well as arn j 

-:>icturesque features, are studded with well- them. But Mr. Powell mentions that an 
peopled villages, are covered with two waving rivers are much more liable to be 11001 ” i 

harvests in the year, and are the homes of a to excess than others. The Markanda ' 

sturdy, industrious, and skilful peasantry, the Amballa district, at one time of the VJ*- 
Within this tract are situated the sister capitals is like an ocean; at another it will b* 

' of Lahore and Umritsur, and most of the chi e: slender stream, hardly to be called a ri^ 

dtiesi such as Deenamigger, Buttala, Sealkote, The Indus always contains a large bodv'^^'f 

Wuzeerabad, Goojceran walla, Ilaninugger and water, but even this river is liable to hecoml 
Goojrat. The climate of the Punjab varies not dammed up in the hills, w^hcnce it ris • 
only with the seasons but the locality. The heat the water then accumulates and bursting ^at 
is at its greatest intensity ill the month of June length these dams, comes down with terrible fwce* 
when the thermometer has been known at once or twice these floods have occurred giving 
Lahore to rise as high as 112^ in a tent artifi- only a few moments notice by a sound^as ot‘ 
cially cooled. Even in the winter, that is to distant thunder, and then comin«- on with a 
^ , between December and the beginning of sweep that spreads desolation for many miles 
larch, the thermometer at midday seldom falls The risings of the Ravi, Chenab, and other 
-below 70® and is often as high as 80°. The rivers, is familiar to every one who has travel- 
^ Climate for 8 months of the year is tern- led in the Punjab, at some season the traveller 
perate, but for four months is hot and try- lias to cross a river on a bridge of boats not a 
ing to the European constitution. In the Punjab, hundred yards long, while at others, he has 
the cold increases as we rise in the hills or scarcely been rowed across the same Viver in 
pass more towards the north, and, on the six hours, the water having risen and extended 
whole, the rain-fall is less and the aridity to the size of a small ocean. This rise willfre- 
greater as we go further into the Himalaya, or quently take place in the course of a couple of 
proceed to the west either in the hills or plains, days, sometimes in a few hours. 

The most arid part of the plains of the Punjab 'I'lic plains of the Punjab may be des- 
is probably near and to the west of Multan, cribed as vast expanses of alluvial clay and 
where the annual rain-fall is reckoned by loam, whose elementary constituents must once 
fractions of an inch. “ It is worthy of remark,” have been the same as now form the rocks of 
writes Mr. Prinsep, ‘‘ how singularly the results the huge ranges of mountains to the north, 
of neighbouring stations agree one with another The principal constituents that produce a 
in lines ranging from upwards of 70 inches in variety in the nature of soils, and one which is 
the Karigra valley (and even 105 at Dliurmsala,) very important in the Punjab island, in fact 
to 10 inches on the east of the Sutlej, 5 inches the main distinction of soils (apart, from that of 
at Gugaira, and say 1 inch at Multan, in the their containing or not containinf>^' “ kalr,” the 
Bari doab.” In the Bari doab the dilferenco efflorescent salt,) is that the soil is sandy* as in 
of fertility is almost eutircly owing to the many portions of districts it is or that it is rich 
difference of rain-fall.* . loam and clay. 

The Punjab rivers are constantly shifting The Punjab contains B2 districts in 10 divi- 
• their channels. The change in the Ticas is sions. The feudatory states are estimated to 
the most striking, as that river has alto- contain five millions of people and an area of 
gether lost its independent course, and is 197,339 siiuare miles. The 32 non-feudatory 
now a mere tributary of the Sutlej. But the listricts have a population of 17,611,498 co- 
fluctuations of the other rivers have been very rering an area of 101,829 square miles, or 173 
remarkable. Thus the valley of the Chenab to the mile. Of the people 9,403,810 are 
below Kalowal is nearly 30 miles broad, and agriculturists and* 8,190,127 are* not directly 
that of the Ravi, near Gugera, is 20 miles, the ^ connected with the land. Leaving out Delhi 
extreme limits of both rivers being marked by and Hissar it may be said roughly that the 
well-defined high banks, on which are situated population has increased, in thirteen years, 
many of the most ancient cities of the Punjab, nearly two millions, and in density 21 to the 
Multan was originally situated on two islands mile. The density of population is very slight- 
in the Ravi, but the river has long ago deserted its ly less than that of France. It is higher thnn 
old channel, the^nearest point of which is now the average of all non-feudatory India, which 
more Uian 30 miles distant. But during high is 159, and falls below that of the North-West, 
floods the waters of the Ravi still flow down their Bengal and Madras alone. In the division of 
old bed, and General Cunningham had twice Jullundhur, with its good rain-fall, there are 
seen the ditches of Multan filled by the natural 596 to the mile, omitting hilly Kangi’a. In 
overflow of the river. Multan consists of a the well-watered division of Umritsur the pro- 
walled city and a strong fortress situated on portion stands at 513, in Umballa at 412, iu 
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Delhi al 342 andin Lahore at210r Jn the 
Derajat frontier it falls to 77 and in desert 
Multan to 73. The country between the 
Beas and the Sutlej, the home of the Sikhs is 
thus lihe most populous. The rate of popula* 
tion follows the rainfall, and the number of 
mouths waits*on the facilities for cultivation, 
which re-act on each other. There are 59 
millions of acres in the Punjab. Delhi has now 
supplanted Umritsur as the most populous city. 
The total population of the Punjab in 1868 was 
found to be 17,593,946 souls. But hitherto 
the population has in most official reports been 
roughly estimated at 15 millions. During the 
last 12 years there has been a very considerable 
increase, but in order to admit of a fair compari- 
son, the population of the Delhi and Hissar divi- 
sions should be omitted, as these formed part 
of the North-western Provinces previous to the 
mutiny. These two divisions contain a popu- 
lation of 3,148,858 leaving 14,445,088 for the 
rest of the Punjab. At the census of 1852 
the same portion of the Punjab was estimated 
to contain about 2| millions. Some of the in- 
crease, however, is apparent only, owing to 
the more accurate enumeration effected during 
the recent census. The number of dwellings 
of all kinds was 4,021,769, giving an average 
population of 4^ per house. Of the total 
population 9,563,565 are males and 8,030,381 
are females. They are divided into three 
classes — a^iults, including all persons over 18 
years of age ; youths and young women includ- 
ing all from 12 to 18, and children including 
all under 12 years. The results under these 
heads are as follows : — 

Admits, Afafos 5,351 ,006 Feinales 4,583,524 
12 to 18, „ 866,683 „ 608,823 

Under 12, „ 3,345,876 „ 2,838,034 

The males both in the total and in each 
class considerably exceed the females. This 
would now seem to be the law of at least the 
tropical portions of Asia. Passing over the 
European and Eurasians, the number of native 
Christians is stated at 2,949, which is probably 
not far from the truth. The rest of the popu- 
lation is thus classified. The Punjab census was 
first taken in 1865 and again in 1868. Area 
17,611,498 miles or 65 million of acres, only 
2*2 per cent, can read. The population of the 
feudatory states was estimated at 4,982,521. The 
other population is 17,611,498. The home of 
the Sikhs is the country between the Beas and 
Sutlej and is the most populous and Umritsur 
and Ferzepore are the two Sikh centres. 
The Sikhs in 1868, were in number 1,144,300. 

In the Census all British India, in 1872, 
the Punjab was found to have 19 millions 
the following are the general results as accept- , 
e4 tby- Government of India for financial 
purposes: — 
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Btngal Qovenicr). .,^. 

Hadm (Ootmuot, OowMil mi4 

in-Chtof) 

Norih-wwiern Provineet (UmticMBi 

nor) 

Punjab (Liautennni OoTemor), 

BomMj and Sindh (Governor, Oounell 

^ ^ConMOimder-ln-Chleb . 

Oudh (Chief Commiaaioner.) 

Centnii Provinoea (Chief Commiaaionar). 

British Burmeh (Chief Commia^ner). 

AJmeer (Oommiisioner under Governor Ge- 
neral) 

Cooig (under Chief Commiaaioner of 

Paying Revenue to the Viceroy lS6.14afi 

Mfsore 5,000,000 

Berar 2,260.000 

The 153 Feudatoriea.... 48.000,000 

Paying Revenus to native Roblee 55,260,000 

241.888,020 

In the Pnnjab, the Jat all take the designa- 
tion of Sing^h, and dress somewhat differently 
from the ordinary hindu Jat ; but for the most 
part, they only become formally Sikhs, when 
they take service and that change makes litue 
difference in their laws and social relations. 
The Jat of Dehli, Bhurtpur, &c., are a very 
fine race and bear the old hindoo names of Mull 
and such like and are not all Sing’hs. In Ray- 
putanah, the Jat are quiet and submissive cid- 
tivatoi-s. They have now long been subject to 
an alien rule and are probably a good deal 
intermixed by contact with the Meena and 
others. When the struggles of the Sikhs fbr 
dominion closed with the demoralization of a 
powerful army, large bodies of men, who had 
till then coerced their own government, betook 
themselves to useful pumuits with manly for- 
bearance, turning their swords into plough- 
shares and prosecuting commerce, tr^o and 
agriculture with surprising energy. Trained 
from their infancy to the use of arms, and capa- 
ble of the most heroic fortitude, and most chi- 
valrous devotion, the Punjabees have yet that, 
feeling of respect for law, and entertain that 
wholesome dread of crime, which have been 
productive of the best social results. If it be be- 
lieved that organized offences were rarely 
known in the Punjab, even in days of Sika 
laxity, well elaborated statistics nave since 
established such to be the case more than the most 
sanguine could hope, and experience has veri- 
fied the general correctness of the statistics. 
The Punjabee is active and industrious by na- > 
ture, the physical accidents of his count^ al- 
low him but small room fbr choice as to the 
means of livelihood. The Punjab is by W 
means as productive as the well watered plains 
of Bengal, and to secure a remunerative retuta 
Tom its ungrateful soil necessitates' conaistc^t 
md well sustained application. When thesa 
.8 a dearth of employment in his own country^* 
the Punjabee does not, as a rule, encumber 
poor community by taxing its charity, his reMf-' 
dess spirit of enterprise drives him out of ^ 
home in search of employment, and if he liyeS 
to return from the land of his sqjouni, Us 
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fel^^as'iiot seldom profit by' his ventare. With 
prejudice, fewer elemexits of passive 
^^Jiiidrance, littie or no r^ect for obstructive 
practices, the Punjabee is not 
% ayerse to those salutary measures of reform of 
which his unfettered good sense seems to have 
; an intuitive perception. Hence, he, of all the 
rabes subject to Britain, is best able to ap- 
l^ciate western opinions, and hence, he of 
: all the subject races, has not only confi- 
dence in British honesty of purpose, but in 
the wisdom and justice of government mea- 
sures. It is hardly possible for men whose 
experience extends only to the older pro- 
vinces, to believe either in the existence of 
this powerful moral auxiliary, or in the extent 
to which it has been rendered instrumental in 
accelerating the progress and securing the suc- 
of government measures. Let it be rccord- 
ifd to the credit of the poor but honest Pun- 
jabeee, that he has placed the British govern- 
ment under great obligation in return for the 
many that have been conferred on him. Even 
in British troubles, this willingness on the 
part of the people to co-operate with them 
was neither weak nor dormant ; long before 
the Punjabee had experienced the beneficial 
effects of British policy, his fidelity, so far as 
passive resistance to extraneous treachery may 
be so called, drew forth British acknowledg- 
ments. When a baud of mountaineers at- 
tempted to stir up an outbreak in the Sind 
. Saugor doab, so far back as 1851, their failure 
Ip draw supporters demonstrated the important 
fact, that the submission first imposed by force 
of arms had ceased to be a badge of bondage, 
and that the rights and responsibilities ol 
citizenship were not likely to be long misun- 
derstood. During the rebellion of 1857 the 
^ujabees stood foremost among the subjec 
allies ; the zeal they evinced in the destruction 
of the enemies of government cannot in fair- 
ness be WhoUy ascribed to the love of plunder 
which, in certain cases, undoubtedly proved a 
valuable incentive. When streams of ill escort 
ed convoys incessantly poured from the Punjab 
into the seats of war, the government gratefull}i 
testified that not a waggon was plundered, noi 
a beast of burden stolen, nor a rupee of treasur 
lost. Even in the worst days of our trial 
government revenue was paid punctuall}i 
throughout the Punjab, and wherever th 
emergency warranted a demand in advance, 
the money was forthcoming without a word c 
protest. 

The N. W. frontier of British India is forme 
by the N. W. border of the Punjab. Omittinj 
the Kashmir territory, this border commence! 
sit the top of the Kaghan valley adjoining th 
Chilas district : it skirts the range of the Blac" 
Mbuntaiu which separates Kaghan from th< 
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Indus then r«mhmg follows its 

eft bank to Torbeila, where, crossing over, it 
uns along the base of the hills, encircling the 
^^eshawar valley as far as the Khyber pass. 
Trom this point it is reflected back towards the 
ndus, and passing round the Afreedi hills to 
‘ohat; thence proceeds westwards up the Miran- 
:ye valley along the base of the Orukzye and 
'yemookht hills to the river Kurran. Here it 
again turns back and passing round the 
¥ aziri hillsi, strikes the Takht-i-Suliman range, 
n the Dehra Ismael Khan district, onwards 
Vom this it skirts the base of the Suliman range 
running due south, and joins the Sind frontier 
at Kasmor, presenting a border frontage of about 
“iOO miles. The mountains are traversed by 
many passes leading from the Cabul highlands 
JO the Indus valley, and are inhabited by a 
number of different tribes, of whom those locat- 
id on the western side are subjects of the Cabul 
(overnment, whilst those in the eastern slopes 
vhere the valleys mostly open directly, on to the 
ndus valley, and all drain into it, are, as 
‘cgards government taxes and allegiance, 
horoughly independent. The whole popula- . 
tion of the Punjab, both high and low is above 
the average Arian type. The Punjabi is tall, 
landsome, high-featured and long-bearded. 

The independent Affghan tribes dwelling 
along the outer face of the north-west Punjab 
frontier and inhabiting hills are as under. 

Adjoining the frontier of Huzara District, Hoo- 
sunzyep. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawar District, Judoons, 
Bunoorwalls, Swatees, Raneezyes, Osmankheylees,. 
Upx)er Momunds. 

Atljoiuing frontier of Peshawar and Kohat Dis- 
tricts, Afreedees. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat District, Buzotees, 
Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Affghans, Toorees. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dohra Ishmael 
Khan Districts, Wuzeerees. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismael Khan Dis- 
trict, Sheoranees, Oshteranof's, Kiisriinces, Bozdars. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazee Khan Dis- 
trict, Khutrans, Kosahs, Lughtrees, Goorchanees, 
Murrees, Boogtrecs. 

The Britisli Allghan tribes within the fron- 
tier, and British subjects, inhabiting partly bills 
and partly plains arc : 

Huzara District, Kurnoulees, Gukar, Doons 
and Suttees, Kaghan Syuds and other tribes of 
Huzara. 

Peshawar District, Eusufzyes, Khuleea, 
unds of the Plains. 

Peshawar and Kohat Districts, Khuttuks. 

Kohat District, Bungushes. 

Dehra Ismael Kham District, Bunnoochees, 
Murwutees, Butanees, Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs of 
Kolachee, Chiefs of Dehra Ismael Khan, Nootka- 
nees, Loonds. • 

Dehra Ghazee Khan District, DTe8huk8,Muzarees. 

The H. W. Punjab frontier since 1849, has 
been a scene of frequent warfare. The Pun- 
jab and Affghan frontier for 600 or TQO 
miles is conterminous, aud the mountam 
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iiibes idot^ th^ are independent I 

ffiilr g of the Cabul and the British. In 1852-3, 
Oolond Mackeson«commanded in a campaign 
at tibe Black mountain. In 1853, Lt. Genl. 
Sir Sydney Cotton’s campaign was against the 
Panjtar and Sitanah. In 1860, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain commanded against the Waziri, 
and in 1863, «Sir N. Chamberlain and another 
led in the Umbeyla campaign. In 1868, a 
field force proceeded against the Hazaras under 
Br. Genl. A- T. Wilde, c.b., c.b.i., with two 
Brigadiers, Colonels Bright and Vaughan to 
punish them for a wanton aggression on the 
people -of Agror. The independent tribes can 


muster between 80,000 and 100,000 fighting 
men, viz. 

Hassanzyc and Swati or Kohistani on the 

Mahaban or Black Mountain 2,000 

Otmanzye and Amazye on the eastern 

slopes 2,500 

Gaddun, on the South-eastern slopes. 2,500 

Yusulzye and Chagharzyc 6,000 

Sitana 1 ,200 

Swat 18,000 

Momund 10,000 

Afridi 20,000 

Orukzye 18,000 

Zyemookht 8,000 

Waziri 20,000 

Shirani 5,000 

Ashtarani 1,000 


In the time of Baber, the rhinoceros was 
hunted on the plains of At took, and wild 
animals are still very numerous. The plains of 
upper India, in which as Colonel Cunningham 
remarks, (Hist. Sikhs, p. 4) the Brahmin and 
Khshutrec races had developed a peculiar civili- 
zation, have, however, been overrun by Persian 
or Scythic tribes, from the age of Darius and 
Alexander to that of Baber and Nadir Shah, 
and the long antecedent emigration of hordes 
of the Jut from the plains of upper Asia, 
and the prominent religious changes introduced 
by them have been alterations in the nature- 
worship and polytheist religions of the earlier 
occupants, the subsequent introduction of the 
mahomedan creed. 

Rice is the chief product of the Lahore dis- 
trict. Kyes, loongee, daryai and other silk 
manufactures, are exported chiefly to Delhi, 
UmritsuV and Peshawar ; and kundla and gold 
lace work are made largely for local consump- 
tio^and for export to Mooltan, Rawulpindee 
an^Peshawar. Umritsur town being the com- 
mercial capital of the Punjab proper, its trade 
affords a better index of the resources of the 
province thgn those of the district to which 
it gives its name. This trade is carried on 
with Bokhara, Cabul, Cashmere, Calcutta, 
Bombay , Sind, Rajputanah, the North. West- 
ern Provinces, and all the principal marts 
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n the Pui^ab. Manufiuitures 
carried on in the city. The most jmpoip* 
tant are those of pushmina and silk 
both of which give employment to large ntM^^i' 
bersof workmen. The pushmina goods 
manufactured from the fine wool of Thibefeif;.^,: ■ 
mported through Cashmere, and ^4,000 loooiis^' ^^ 
are engaged in this trade, each of which uiO ; 
worked by two men. The workmen are all) :; 
Cashmere mussalmans, and the manufacture- ' : 
is said to have been established since a, n. 
1840. It declined during 1866 but, is un- r ^ 
lerstood to be since reviving. The most valu-^ 
able articles are the Cashmere shawls. The 
silk manufacture has long been established at 
Lahore, and has spread from that place to Um*- 
ritsur, where it is now carried on to about an 
equal extent. The greater part of the raw silk 
is brought from Bokhara, but some is also rsk 
ceived by way of Calcutta. 

The Lower Punjab and Bhawulpur districts 
yield respectively 750 and 150 tons of indigo. In 
the time of Riinjeet Singh, the Punjab revenues 
were estimated at .£3,260,000, of which, in 
1844, the customs and excise duties amounted 
to .£240,000. The annual value of the trade, 
including that of Cashmere, is estimated at five 
hundred thousand pounds, which represents a 
total of some five millions sterling from 
the period when British rule commence 
in the Punjaub. It appears that sheep’s 
wool, however fine, will never assume that 
permanent brilliancy of colour which is the pe- 
culiar characteristic of the Cashmere and Um- 
ritsur shawls, and that until the shawl has been 
washed and exposed to the sun for some time, it 
is impossible to ascertain whether or not dieep’s 
wool has been used. It also appears t^at many 
of the native manufacturers have grown rich 
by thus qdultcrating the article, and that those 
who arc poor hope to become rich also by the 
same means. All of them know that the fraxki 
is punishable, but all defy remonstrance. Un« 
less the practice can be checked, a meeting 
of the merchants was of opinion that the trade.^ 
would be lost to the Punjab, and that, it would 
once more be monopolised by the maharajah of* 
Cashmere who, adopts the most stringent and' ; 
effectual means of repressing any attempt at, and 
punishing, frauds.” The remedy suggested wmt 
that the City Punch or Trade Committee should .. 
be empowered to call on those engaged in 
manufacture to sign an agreement; on contra^ 
not to adulterate, under a penalty, which shouid; 
be recovered in the Small Cause Court in the 
event of adulteration being proved. Thai dto.; 
goods should be in the custody of the poUce jdR': 
the case was decided. That on a first 
viction” the goods should be stamped to sh^) 
that they were adulterated, and on a seoond 
they should be impounded and destroy^.. 
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_ I was jRiQeesnuUy tried wane years ago 
effect, but the manu&cturers 
covered it was not sanctioned by authority, 
and retamed to their xnal-practices.” Onr 
the south-west of the Punjab we have Be- 
Ipodustan, a tract of country extending 
from &e sea to the mountains north of Quetta, 
inhabited by migratory and pastoral tribes, 
with few pr^ucts and manufactures of their 
own, but not inconsiderable importers of the 
silks and cotton fabrics of India. Proceeding 
north, we come to Affghanistan, a mountainous 
region lying between 30® and 36® north lati- 
tude, and 60® to 68® east longitude, with a 
popv^tion estimated at 4,200,000, abounding 
in fruits, vegetables, and wools, but more im- 
poriant as containing within its limits three great 
entrepots of trade between Persia, Turkistan, 
ij|Qd tae south, — Herat, Cabul, and Kandahar, 
—where the silk of Bokhara and Khotan, the 
shawl-wool of Kirman, on the south-west, and 
Sho^ndon the north-east ; the assafoetida and 
madder dye of Affghanistan, are exchanged 
for the cotton and cloth fabrics of Europe 
and the indigo and the spic^ of the east. 
Passing the well-watered plains of Murghab 
and the petty Uzbak states to the north- 
west of the Bamian hills and the Kunduz dis- 
tricts, in whose eastern frontier are the ruby 
mines of Badakshan, and the lapis-lazuli 
quarries of the valley of the Kokcha, wc come 
to the plains of the Oxus and Jaxartes, into 
which Russia has now passed, but formerly 
divided politically into the three Uzbak states 
of Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand. Of these, 
Khiva has a population estimated at 2,500,000 ; 
Bokhara, one of 2,000,000, but Bokhara 
is at once the most productive, and its capital 
(the ancient Torbakwa), a city of from 60,000 
to 160,000 inhabitants, is the great depdt 
ibr the trade of Central Asia, occupying 
the position held in more ancient times by 
Balkh and Samarkand. Its silk is used 
throughout the north-west of India ; its cotton 
is exported largely to the north, and the black 
lambwn-wool of Karakul, one of its provinces, 
is a staple article of trade ; while it imports 
•Oonsidemble quantities of tea, fur-skins, iron, 
and cotton goo^« The caravans leave yearly 
for Russia via Orenberg and other frontier 
towns, and the trade with that country is esti- 
mated at upwards of £300,000 per annum^ it 
has also a considerable trade with western 
China via Yarkund, with Persia via Mashed, 
and with India via Cabul and Peshawur 
passes. It is distant from the Russian frontier 
W days’ journey, over rugged and inhospitable 
tracts, but the route to the Punjab via Cabul 
and Pediaimr takes only from 40 to 46 days, 
and lies through countries comparatively fer- 
tile, the chief physical difficulty being the 
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crossing of the Hindoo Koosh. H^oe the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of Europe oi^ht, 
and do, to a great extent, already find a rosier 
accesss to the Central Asian mart from toe fron-' 
tiers of India than from the frontiers of Russia. 
Leaving to the north Kopal, on the southern 
Russian frontier, we proceed eastward to the 
borders of Chinese Turkistan, ^including the 
provinces of Yarkund, Kashgar and Khotan ; 
toe former the entrepot of tr£^e between China 
and Bokhara, and the latter celebrated from 
toe time of Ktesias, for its mineral products, 
its jade and emeralds, its sbawl-wool and fi», 
a considerable importer of frirs, broadcloth, 
leather, and sugar, and at one time toe entre- 
pot of a vast tr^e with Hindoostan. Turning 
south we come to the kingdom of Kashmir, 
including its outiying province of Ladak, a 
feudatory of the British Gkivemment and the 
British provinces of Spiti and Kulu. The staple 
products and manufactures of Kashmir, are well 
known, but it is not so well known that, notwith- 
standing an exorbitant tariff, Kashmir imports 
yearly not less than £184,000 worth of the 
produce and manufactures of India and Europe. 
Between the British provinces and Ladak and 
the countries beyond, a trade exists chiefly in 
shawl-wool and charas (a resinous exudation of 
the hemp plant, used as a narcotic), which are 
taken in exchange for opium, the produce of 
the Kulu hills, otter-skins, cotton piece goods, 
spices and drugs ; but the trade is not so flourish- 
ing as it once was, or as it might be. The 
principal channels through which the Punjab 
commerce ebbs and flows, between those coun- 
tries and the Punjab, are as under : 

The natural channels of trade between Aff- 
ghanistan, Persia, Western Turkistan, and 
India arc the passes of the Sulimani range and 
those leading to Peshawur ; these are as fol- 
lows ; First. — The Mulla pass near Gandava, 
in the Khelati hills, level throughout, safe, and 
one that may be traversed in all seasons. 
Second. — The Bolan pass, leading through 
Shikarpur to Sakkur on the Indus, through 
which too trade of Affghanistan passes from 
Kandahar into Sind, a distance of 400 mUes. 
This road is generally level, and the trade 
through it is valued at £50,000 per annum. 
Thirdly. — ^The Ghulwaira or Guleri pass, oppo- 
site Dera Ismael Khan. This, though some- 
what unsafe, is the chief trade-route between 
Affghanistan and toe Punjab; toe tmde 
through it is estimated at £294,000 per annum, 
and is in toe hands of hereditary clans of 
merchants called Povindabs. Fourtoly. — ^The 
Tatara and Abkhana, passes leading from 
Cabul to Peshawur ; these are practicable all 
toe year, and are at present tolerably secure, 
and toe trade through them, which is cm the 
increase* is valued at £277*150 per aiinuin* 
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71 ^ 0 ^ the route ftoin Bok^ 'over unbridged rivers, and seven mptita^ 

hana^ irhieh is&tant 829 miles or from 40 to passes — one of them ll,t00 fi^t 'atiiow 
45 days’ jouiuey, by the Hajigak pass of the level of the sea; every English caliob ex|iOa^ 
PftywUn range, the route usually preferred, and in the bazaar at Yarkand has to perfbiMi % 
somewhat less by the passes of the Hindoo journey of least 525 miles from the Ptu^jab^ , 
Koosh. over passes of 11,300, 12,570, 13,446 feet ma 

It may be interesting to remark that the height to Leh, and thence over still lofti^ 
bulk of die trade flowing from India through mountains and through an inhospitable roUfe 
the Peshawur passes is said to come via Delhi infested by robbers for 575 miles more, 
and Umritsur, and not more than one-fifth part But, on the other hand, to combat these difr 
via Karachi and the Indus. Acuities we find in existence an indomitable 

The natural, or, at any rate the most direct mercantile energy ; an energy which, albeit, iii 
channel of trade for the countries of Eastern oriental fashion, crystal ised, as it were, and 
Turkistan, iiicluding Kashgar, Yarkand and made hereditary in certain tribes, — as the Babi 
Khotan, would be through the territories of the of South Affghanistan, the Povindah of the 
maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, via Leh and Goleri pass, the Poi'acha of Turkistan, the 
Srinuggur .to Umritsur ; — a distance in all of Kiryakash of Yarkand, — is almost unsurpassed. 
1,100 miles if the route to Leh by the valley of Year after year their caravans stream into the 
the Shayak river and the Karakorum pass is Punjab, from Mashed, Cabul, Bokhara, Yar- 
taken, and 983 miles by the more difficult kand, bringing talcs of perils overcome. Year * 
over the Sasor and Kilian passes. But owing after year the native ballads bewail the hord- 
to the insecurity of the road between Yarkand ships of the travelling merchant, but they still 
and Leh and the heavy imposts upon goods stream on. It remains to be seen how far the 
passing through the Kashmir territory, the British can assist these adventurous traders, 
trade for the most part passes into India via With regard to the trade witli Yarkand and 
Bokhara and Cabul ; and of the trade which Eastern Turkistan, it would appear that, that it 
comes by Leh a considerable portion is brought has been retarded and turned away from the 
by a more circuitous and difficult road through direct route through which it formerly flowed, 
Kulu and Mandi, supply to avoid the exaction mainly from two causes, — the insecurity of the^ 
of the Kashmir custom-house. road between Yarkand and Leh, and the ex- 

The trade between Eastern Turkistan and •l«f levied by our feudatory the 

India by the T^h route is estimated at ^23,504. « Jammu and Kaslimir on the goods 

Lastly, between Kashmir and the Punjab tlirough his territory. Iho followup 

several practicable routes exist, the most fre- ^cre the rates of duty levied certain go<^ 
quented being that by Jummu and Banihal. exported from the Punjab to Kashmir by the 
The trade with Kashmir and Jammu is esti- Jammu and Banihal road. 


mated at j£38 4,850. 

The great portion of the commerce flowing 
through these channels to and from the Pun- 
jab concentrates itself at Umritsur, whose trade 
now exceeds one million sterling per annum 
in value. 

We Have thus seen that a considerable trade 
with the countries of Central Asia does exist, 
and that there is a considerable demand for 
European and Indian goods ; also taking Yar- 
kand, Bokhara, and Herat, as the commercial 
foci of Central Asian trade, British India is 
practically nearer those markets than Russia. 

The difficulties to contend with are great, 
arising partly from the social and political state 
of the nations through which the trade passes, 
and the physical difficulties of the countries 
which it has to traverse. The nations are for 
ihe most part in a semi-civilized state, on the 
border land, as it were of nomad and settled life 
bigoted adherents of the mahomedan religion, 
and inaccessible to European influence ; and, as 
fiir physical dUfficoltiai, every skein of Bokhara 
silk in the market of Umritsur has to traverse 
a distenbe of upwards of one thousand miles, 
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Cloth, Cotton, Woollen.— Percentage of duty. 


n. A. 

Long Cloth, Dimity, Jean, &c. - 30 3 0 
Muslin, flowered piece goods, 
dress pieces - -- -- - 874 

Caifibric, Linen, (Kliasa, &c.) - 15 12 O 

Colored Muslins, &c. - - - - 10 8 0 

Chintz, Scarlet, Cotton, Velvet - 13 6 16 

Bundreo Chintz - -- -- -3806 

I, Broad Cloth 29 11 6 

Sugar candy - -- -- -- - - 86 00 

Sugar - -- -- -- -- -- 126 14 0* 

Molasses - -- -- -- -- - 150 0 0 

Coarse sugar - -- -- -- -- 100 0 0 

Tea - -- -- -- -- -- - 78 00 

Kiriana-I^ices, drugs, dye& &c., from Rs. 19 to 200 
Metals— Iron 90 O 0 I Pewter - - 104 0 0 

Copper - - 21 0 0 1 Tin - - - 54 0 ft 


On the Ladak Frontire. 

Metals — Iron 91 0 0 Molasses « - 137 0 
Sugar - - - 24 0 0 Goat-skins - 16 0 
Sugar candy 17 0 0 

The roads from Simla and Kulu in the dirc^ 
tion of Chin! on the east, towards China ; and 
from Kulu to China on the north via Ljadsk/ 
to Yarkand, are being improved and miide paih; 
sable for laden beasts of burden. A bridm 
being thrown over theChandrabhaga at 
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■ « peM^ imjw^eiit 6), ti3iTelk», chaaed b; tIie; Boni»»l»8 «t oma^aatta per at^ 

in^ atWangtu. . o» exchanged for tbe iama valne in 

, ‘: Alum forms a Tery important product and The livelihood of the natives living in A* 

article commerce at Kalabagh, whence it is vicinity of these sjHings is chiefly mmedhv 

exported to all parts of the Punjab, and is this trade. They are convinced and tell aU 
taken also to Hindustan. who question them that the water contuns an 

Amongst others in the Punjab the woods efficacioiw principle which .promotes the cure 
used as fuel are, of the goitre. Nature offers this remedy ready 

AUine,.sp. Hippophae rhamnoides. formed, and in lar^ proportions without the 

Artemisia sacrorum. Juniperus communis. excess being injurious ; and there is a chance 

^igonom polygonoides. Juniperus exceUus. of finding a sufficient quantity of salt to render 

Ctm^ora^lSod^s. commercial point of view. 

Epbe^ua gerardiana. Rosa webbiana. While the Jawala mukhi waters contain a larce 

Bnzotia ceratoides. Tanacetura tomentosum. percentage of iodine, Dr. Fleming states as the 

Near the Punjab railway lines, Phulai result of his analysis that not a trace of it can 
(Acacia modesta) furnishes a hard wood which be found in the rock salt of Mandi. The sul* 
is iperhaps the best fuel given by any wild tree phuretted hydrogen spring at Danear, is con- 
If is only found in quantity near Umritsur and sidered sacred by the natives, who resort to it 
Jiilluiidur. Dhak or palasa (Butca frondosa) for cure in goitre and other diseases ; it is situ- 

■ has a wood too soft and light to furnish, un- ateft about a quarter of a mile off the main 
mixed, a really effective fuel. Jhand or kandi road to Danera. The spring is not a thermal 
(Prosopis spicigera) covers very large areas in one, but its exact temperature, has not been 
the central tract near Lahore, and grows more observed. A small way-side spring in the 
partially over many parts to the south. Its hills, near Dalhoiisie, has a strong chalybeate 
wood is open-grained and softish, and is very taste, and deposited the reddish precipitate in- 
subject to the attacks of white ants, but it dicativc of iron. The temperature of Bishasht 
furnishes a fair fuel, and has hitherto beer: spring is 102® fahr., that of the principal spring 
perhaps the chief source of supply for the atManikarn 202® fahr. In the time of Baber, 
locomotive in the Punjab. Next to it, as to the rhinoceros was hunted on the plains of 
quantity of fuel furnished, come the tamarisks, Attock. Wild animals are still very numerous, 
furas, lei, plichi, &c., (Tamarix orientalis and During the year 1859 the number of people 
Tamarix indica) which from some miles south killed or injured by wild beasts in the Punjab, 
of Lahore southwards, cover hundreds of square were as under : — 

miles of the low land. Kille(1474, viz., Men.... 6 Injured 119, viz.. Men. ..33 

The miseral springs of the Punjab are 

always situated either in the hills or m ^he following number of wild beasts were 

autoontane distnols ; there are hot springs, destroyed during the year 1 859. 

^ine and sulphurous waters. Petrifying Tigers 9. Males... 6 Bears 187. Males 110 

streams, in limestone districts, are not un- Cubs 3 Females.. 40 

conunon. The Jawala mukhi range is a por- Cubs 37 

tion of the outer parallel of the sub-Himalaya. Leopards 202, Males... “^"‘'wolves 1,174, Males....337 
It IS composed of a sandstone of the later terti- Females.. 36 Females. .308 

ary period. The springs are situated all within Cubs 57 Cubs 529 

a dutance of about 30 miles near the base of The amount of rewards paid for the destruc- 
the hills, on their south-westerly face, looking tion of these animals, 1,567 in number, was Hs. 
towards the Beas ; all contain chloride of sodium 5,724. The total number of animals destroyed 
or common salt and iodine, stated by Mr. Mar- during the year 1859, was nearly double 
eadieu, to be in the form of iodide of potassium of 1858, but the loss of life was much greater, 
in considerable quantity. In proceeding by The casualties were chiefly in the five districts 
order, of their respective positions, and taking of Umballa, Umritsur, Goordaspoor, Sealkote, 
fer a starting poiql the limits of the Jawala and Goojranwalla, and the last four especially, 
mukhi valley, naturally formed by an elbow of’ among children. In Goordaspoor (144), and 
the Beas near Nadaun, the salt induretted n Sealkote (160), the number of children’s 
sprii]^ are placed in the following order ; 1st, deaths exceed the total number of casualties in 
Ikooperah ; 2nd, Jawala ; (two springs) ; 3rd, the rest of the Punjab. Wolves are the most 
Jowalb mukhi ; 4th, Nageah, and 5th, Kanga destructive, and nearly four times as many 
ham. AU the water from the five springs, children were kiUed in the Umritsur district, u 
due at Kooperah, three at Jawala, one at Na- wolves. Gold-washing is .carried on in certain 
jgeah and one at Kmiga bassa, after having streams in the ]^wul Pindee, Hazara, and 
. irndergonc dight concentration by be^ expos- Attock districts. 

ed oidy for a few hours to the open air, is pur- Gold is found ii^ minute scales in the sand- 
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rf in a fewer 

of riii^ to the Himalayan 

chain, between the rivers Indus and Jhelum, 
and it is also found in small quantities in the 
sands of the Indus, Jhelum, Beas and Sutlej ; 
but the occupation of gold-washing is not very 
remunerative, amounting, on an average to not 
more than from 3d. to 6d. a day, and the pro- 
ceeds of the annual lease of gold-washing 
amounted for one year only to ^84. Gold dust 
is ftlwn imported from' Ellache, in Kohistan. 
In Attock, the washing appears to be most 
successful along Jthe low sandy border of the 
Ghuch valley, where the Indus may be sup- 
posed to lose much of its rapidity after issuing 
from the Hazara hills. The gold in this loca- 
lity is confined entirely to the alluvial deposits 
along the river bank, and seems to have been 
brought down from the mountains north of 
Hazara. Gold was much more plentiful in 
these washings after the great floods of 1841 
and 1858, as, doubtless, the deposits in the 
upper bed of the Indus being disturbed by the 
unusual violence of the stream, it was brought 
down in considerable quantities. That gold 
exists in the hills to the north of Hazara, there 
can be little doubt ; the people of the Chuch 
plain say, that to the north of Kkagan and the 
Black mountain, lies a country, the people of 
which are so simple, that they are unacquainted 
with the worth of the precious metals, although 
gold is everywhere found among the stones of 
that country, the inhabitants set no value upon 
it.” Some people from Hazara, or Punjitar, 
paid a visit to this country and were able to 
obtain large quantities of gold, but at the cost 
of their clothing of which the inhabitants 
robbed them, .although they made no opposi- 
tion to their taking gold. 

Mir Alum Khan, Lumberdar of Mouzah 
Goorgushti in Chuch, valley one of the lessees 
of the gold contract, stated *that there are gold 
washings along the banks of the Indus, especi- 
ally at Jellalia, Moomundpoor, Yaseen, Asghur, 
and Haroon. After the flood of 1841, for two 
years, the quantity found was considerable, 
also after the flood of 1858. The instruments 
iised are a Droon” or long cradle, and a bowl, 
and a kimi (digger) made of iron. To each 
“ Droon” eight men are required. The master 
gets a double share. Gold is bought by the 
proprietor from the diggers at rupees 12 per 
tola. The lease in 1860, was rupees 40 per 
month, whereas in • 1859, it was rupees 150 
per month. 

In Shahpoor, the gold-washing is carried on 
in most of Hie larger nullahs in the Chnckralla 
Ilsfcka, but that the occupation is not a very 
profitable one, is proved by< the small number 
of **Droons,” or cradles ^it work, the total 
average number of which on the various streams 
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in this district is 30, and these piy 

ment a tax of 2 to 3 rupees per 

each cradle. The sands of the “ Imppio^ al&iAv 

a fair peld of gold in the neighbourhobd^ 

Lawa, but lower down the same stream, 

is to be found. ' 

In Peshawur, in the north Indus (above . . 
Attock) and the Cabul rivers, auriferous de^ 
posits are found, although not extensively, some 
of the boatmen in the cold weather work ae 
gold-wasbcrs in gangs of from 5 to 7, and ool* 
lect on an average 2 to 2 j tolas each in the 
season, the gold sells at Peshawur at rupees IS * 
per tola, this would yield them about two 
annas per diem while actually employed. A. 
mine has lately been discovered near Candahar, 
but its value has not yet been fully tested by 
the Ameer. The gold-washings of these rivers 
might be advantageously examined by those 
who possess the necessary qualifications. 

Pure Panjabi, is confined to the small num-* 
her of Sikhs who are settled in the different 
cities and towns. The generally known tongues 
are, the Beluchi, the Jataki, the Persian, the 
Sindhi. — Campbell, p. 77 ; PowelVs Hand-* 
hook ; Econ. Prod. Punjab, p. 139 ; CaldUta 
Review, No. hiJim, September 1861, jp. 6 ; 
SteinbacEs Punjab, p. 43 ; HugeVa Travels in 
Kashmir, p. 27 ; History of the Punjab, Voh 
i, pp. 61-63 ; Sir Robert Montgomery s Report ; 
Tod*a Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 232 ; Primep^s 
Antiquities by Thomas, Voh ii,p. 176; Smim^s 
Biographical Dictionary ; Ed. Ferrier^s Jowm. ; 
Punjab official ; Dr. Stewards Punjab Plants ; 
Mr. Temple's Report on the Punjab. See 
Arians, Hindoo, India, Jat or Jet or Jut, Kathi, 
or Katti, Khyhcr, Kot Kangra, Ladak, Ma- 
haban, Naptha springs, Petroleum, Sikhs, Saras- 
wati, Santoria, Sati, Topes. 

PUNJAjB FOX, Enq. Vulpes pusillua, Bly^ 

PUNJAH, Hind., Peas. An open palm and 
fingers of the hand erected as a standard by 
maliomedans. They get the names of certain 
martyrs, viz., Punjah-i-IIaidar, or Punjah-i-^ 
Murtuza All. At Umritsar in March 1846, , 
when Gulah Singh was formally inaugurated as 
maharaja ofJumao, he exhibited the engagement 
with the Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his , 
part in yellow, and on the part of the Chinese t 
in red ink, and each impressed with the open, 
hand of the negotiators dipped in either color'^ 
instead of a regular seal or written signatures ' 
The ‘ Punjab,’ or hand, seems in general use C 
in Asia as typical of a convent, and it is mor^^^ 
over a common emblem on the standards 'dtU 
the eastern Affghans. — Cunningham's 
of die Sikhs, p. 259. ^ 

PUNJAET, a part of a chapter in the : 
Qoran. •;;; 

PANJAGAVIYA, the five products of 
cow. — Burton's Sind, Voh ii, p. 288. ■ 
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PUNJANvHum. 

PUNJA PRANDU, Tam. Aquila ptonata, 
. Cfwsi * » 

PUNJAT 9 HiirB. Ullnm standards. 

PUN-JAY->B£Ey Hum. A candle given to 
lying-in-women. — HerJch 

PUNJ BAI HILLS, see Kandahar. 

PUNJEE of Dharwar, is a cloth used by 
well-t(>4o people, to dry themselves after bath- 
ing, and also worn as a waist cloth by poor 
people. Price one rupee. 

PUNJEH-MIRIAM, Arab. Cyclamen eu- 
vopssnm, W. 

PUNJI or Panji, Tam. Gossypium, cotton. 

PUN JIB, see Kohistan. 

PUNJI VEBAI, Tam. Cotton seeds. 

PUNJNUD, signifying like Punjab, the 
* five rivers,’ the united stream flowing into the 
Indus. — Histori/ of the Punjab^ Vol i, p. 8. 

PUNJUM, an unbleached, strong, flne cotton 
long-cloth made in India. — SimmtmiVa Diet. 

PUNJ-PAI, or Paiyeh, Pbrb. Crab. 

PUNJPAO, see Khyber. 

PUNJ-TAN, the five holy pei'sons, viz., 
Mohummed, Allee, Fatima, Hussun, andHosein. 


PUNKABAREE. A thousand feet above 
Punkabaree in the outer Himalaya, the preva- 
lent timber is gigantic, and scaled by climbing 
Leguminosse, as the Bauhinia and Robinia 
which sometimes sheath the trunks or span the 
forest with huge cables joining tree to tree. 
Their trunks are also clothed with parasitical 
OTchids, and still more beautifully there with 
Pothos (Scindapsus), Peppers, Gnetum, Vines, 
Convolvulus, and Bignonise. The beauty of 
the drapery of the Pothos leaves is pre-emi- 
nent, whether for the graceful folds the foliage 
assumes, or for the liveliness of its colour. 
From one steppe, the ascent to Punkabaree is 
sudden and steep, and accompanied with a 
change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate 
and clay slate protrude everywhere, the former 
full of garnets. A giant forest replaces the 
stunted and bushy timber of the Terai proper; 
of which the Duabanga and species of Termi- 
nalia form the prevailing trees, with Ccdrela 
and the Gordonia wallichii. Smaller timber 
and shrubs are innumerable, a succulent charac- 
ter pervades the bushes and herbs, occasioned 
by die prevalence of Urticaceae. Large bam- 
b!m radier crest the hills than court the deeper 
shade, and of the latter there is abundance, 
for the torrents cut a straight, deep, and steep 
course down the hill flan^ : the giilleys they 
traverse are choked with vegetation and bridg- 
ed by fallen trees, whose trunks are richly 
clothed with Dendrobium Pierardi and other 
qnphytical orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia 
and many ferns, H(^a, Scitamineae, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates. 
I^e forest is truly magnificent along the steep 
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mouiltaiii rides. Hie proportidii irf deciduous 
trees is considerable p^y, probably, due to 
the abundiance of the Dillenia, Cassia, and other 
Sterculia, whose copious fruit was all the 
more conspicuous from the leafless condi- 
tion of the plant. The white or lilac blos- 
soms of the convolvulus like Thunbergia, and 
Acanthacese were the predominant features of 
the shrubby vegetation, and very handsome. 
All around, the hills rise steeply five or six 
thousand feet, clothed 'in a dense deep green 
dripping forest. Torrents rush down the slopes, 
their position indicated by the dipping of the 
forest into their beds, or the occasional cloud 
of spray rising above some more boisterous 
part of their course. — Hooker^ 8 Him, Jour, ^ Vol 
i, pp. 103, 108, 281. 

PUNKAH, a hand, or swinging fan, used in 
India. Hand-punkahs are frequently richly 
ornamented with gold and silver, beetle’s wings, 
peacok’s feathei*3, &:c., a fan carried by fuqcers. 
— SimmonJs Diet, 

PUNKEER, or peacock and horse model- 
led'yachts and pleasure boats on the Ganges. 
— 2V. of Hind.y Vol, i, p, 81. 

PUNKHO, a weight for the precious metals 
used in Bengal = 0'14036 grain troy. — Sim- 
moniVs Diet 

PUN MULLIKA, Maleal. Jasminum 
sambac, Aii, 

PUNNA, IIiRD. Emerald, Corundum. 

PUNNA, IIiRD. Ehretia serrata. 

PUNNAGA, or Punnagamu, Tel. Calophyl- 
lum inopliyllum, L — E, ii, 606, also Rottlera 
tinctoria, R, iii, 827; Corr. ii, 168. Br. 627 in- 
serts this word on the authority of W. 542, but 
in S. K. it is given as a syn.of Calophyllyum ino- 
phyllum or Ponna in Br., who seems altogether 
to have mistaken the true meaning. 

PUNNAKU KIRE, Tam. Melochia corcho- 
rifolia. 

PUNNARKANMKIRE, Tam. Illecebrum 
sesile. 

PUNNAM, Sans. Full moon. 

PUNNAM, Maleal. Bassia latifolia. 

PUNNE, Tam. ? Civet. 

PUNNEER MARAM, Tam. Guettarda 
speciosa, Linn, 

PUNN£KALI,Tam. Mucuna prurita, cowage. 

PUNNE PODALANG-KAI, Tam. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

PUNNI, an Affghan clan. See Kaker. 

PUNNUS, Dux. Fruit of Artocarpus in- 
tegrifolia. 

PUNNUGASHUNA, Sams., from pannaga, 
a serpent, and asha, to eat. 

FUNNY, Hied. ? A bamboa measure. — 
Simmond^s Diet* 

PUNSIRY, a weight for grain in the 
Nizam’s territory, India, of 6 seers, or lbs. 
14 oz. 12 drs. — SimmoniPs Diet* . 
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PUN-SEED QIL» Eng ; Calcjphyllum ino- 
phylluna. 

PUN-SPARS, Akglq-Malkal. See Calo- 
phvllum dillenia pentagyna, Pun, Poon. 

^ PUNSUI, a Ganges boat. See Boat, Dengi. 

PUNT, MaleaL. Rubia cordifolia, Linn, 

PUNTTIKE, Saxb., from put’hu, a way. 

PUNTVYAR, Maleal. Madder. 

PUNUL, the sacred thread worn by the 

brahmins and some other castes. 

PUNYABIIADRA, see Inscriptions. 

PUNYAHAVACHANAM, see llindfK). 

PUN-YE1\ Bukm., see Resins. 

PIJNVU, Malay. The tortoise. 

PUOAM, Tam., a tree of Malabar, of a light- 
red colour (Schlecheria) much like the Spanish 
mahogany. It is generally curved in il,s growth, 
and is considered very dural)le. It grows to 
about twenty-four inches in din meter, and sel- 
dom more than twenty feet high. It produces 
a fruit which the natives ])icklc, and from 
which also they extract an oil, which they use 
for rheumatic gout, bruises, and various com- 
plaints : it is considered hy them to he valu- 
able. The weight of this wood is about thirty- ; 
seven and a half pounds the cubic foot. — 

M, C. 

PUOAM PARASOiVI, 'Pam., a tree with 
which the natives of Malabar arc well ac- 
quainted, and which' they use for the masts 
and yards of pattamahs. It grows to about 
sixty feet high, and fifteen inches in diameter : 
it may be considered inferior to the mast peon : 
before described. — M, ij’ C. 

PUPA, a genus of mollusc; 

PUPA. In Entomology this term is applied j 
to the third stage of existence of an insect, the 
egg being the first stage, and th(3 larva or cater- 
pillar, tlic second. — Kmf. Ct/c, 

PU-PADRIA MAKAM, Tam. Bignonia 
chelonoides, Linn. 

PUPAKFI, a Kazilhashi hat. 

PUPALIA ORIUCI’EATA. One of the 
sand binding plants. 

PUPIN.V, a genus of molluscs. 

PUPI J CIUJCKA Y. The bark of the Pupli ^ 
root yields an orange dye, and is treated with : 
alum, myrdbolans, &c. This dye w^as exhibited j 
from Bell ary, Mysore and Salem, at the Mad- | 
ras Exhibition of ISfiS. It was noticed by * 
Buchanan (Mysore 1, p. lOS,) and was named 
by him somewhat doubtfully Jis ^ entilagu ? a | 
Rhamnaceous genus. Flowering or fruit bear- 
ing specimens of this scaudent shrub have not 
been, procured to settle the point in question. 
This dye stuff is in very common use in India, 
and deserves a fair trial in Europe. The pupli 
is seldom used alone, but generally as an 
^junct with chay. root, to produce a rich cho- 
colate colour, or, if with galls, a black, — M^E, 
J.B. 


PUPNAH, a river in Bho^l. 

PUPRA, Hind. ? A tree of Chot^rNflijif^re, 
hard, white timber. — Cal. - 

PUPPALl PALLAM, Tam. Carica 
PUPPANTl MIRUTKUNDA, Tel. 
plia indica, Linn, lio^vh,, Wujht, > 

PUPPAYA, l)iTK. Carica papaya. 

PLJPRl or Papri, Dux., Hind. Carbonate ' 
of soda. 

PUPUXIIA TREE, Guiliolma specic^e/ . 
JIart., is the Piritu or Pirijao of Venezuela, 
the Pupiimha of the Amazon district, and the 
Paripou of Guiana. It is a palm, of an in- 
tensely hard wood, sharp needle like spines are 
thickly disposed in rings or bands, round its 
slender cylindrical trunk. 'J'hc Indians subsist 
for months on its thrinaccous fruit.— ISeeman. 
IT'Ii or Par, Gvz., lli.vn. Feathers. 

Pl 'lv, 'Fel. Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC. 
PUR also Puri, Sans. A city, a to>vn, 
Avrltteti I’oro niul Poor. 

PlTRAl^ASA, see Hindoo. 
Pl'IUAM-IIUNGRU. Hindu religious men- 
dicants, who go naked, observe perpetual si- 
lence, and ap})car rcgnrdlcssnf all visible objects. 

-Cole, Mjfth. f/Int/., /). 032. 

PURAMOOE, Beng. Nelsonia tomentosa. 
PURAN DUKirr. See Sassanian kings. 

PUR AN A, literally, old, sacred, the poeiica* 
books of the Inndoos. Every Parana treats of 
five sulijec.t.s ; 1, the creation of the universe ; 

2, its progress, ami the renovation of worlds ; 

.3, the geiieaology of gods and heroes ; 4, chro- 
nology according to a fabulous system ; and 5, 
licroic, history, containing the achievements of 
<lcmi-gods and heroes. Since each Purana 
contains a cosmogony, with mythological and 
heroic history, the works wliich bear that title 
jiiay not unaptly be compared to the Grecian 
thcogonies. This description is applicable to 
the eighteen niytljologiciil poems called Puranas, 
not to certain passages of each Veda, bearing 
the same name of Parana, and interspersed 
throught)ut. that portion of the Vedas entitled^ 
Brah i na na, or d i v i ne precepts. J nd ia, according 
to the Purana, was anciently divided into ten. 
divisions, viz., five in the territory now styled 
Hindustan, Saraswati, Tirhut, Canouj, Gpur 
or Bengal, andGuzerat, and five in what is now 
called the Dekhan, viz., Maharashtra, Orissa^ 
lingana, Dravada and Carnata. In th^ 
divisions ten languages were spoken. It is >6^' 
latcd in the Scanda Purana, that, when the 
whole earth was covered with water and Vishnu ; 
lay asleep on the bosom of Devi, a lotos aroBe' 
from his navel, and its ascending flower soon ' 
reached the surface of the fi(X>d ; that 
sprang from the fiower, and looking around ; 
without seeing any creature on the boundlisiia 
expanse, he imagined himself the first borii; 
Vishnu, otherwise called, iu this character^ 
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f^ktejrana, with liis toe in hia moiith, teposes 
ia floating lotOB leaf, this seems paerile, i^id, 
: Indeed, what popular exhibition of such subjects 
doth not ; and may perhaps mean to repre- 
sent a circle. The toe in the moutli, like the 
tail, of a snake in its mouth, in mytliological 


now genei*aify received by^ oriehtai^o^ 
that the Bhagbata was writtten by jfcpdeva! 
A much stronger proof, however, is afforded by 
the Danasagdra of Ballala Sena, king of Bengal 
in which the Bhagbata is repeatedly quoted! 
j 'J'hat work also quoted from the Adi Purana' 


language, is interpreted Endless : applied to which Wilson supposed was composed within 
Time, Eternity ; to a being. Eternal. the last three centuries. Bopdeva, according 

It is, however, in the Bhagavata or eighteenth to Colebrooke and Wilson, flourished in the 12th 
of the Puranas or old books, in which Krishna i and 13th centuries ; Ballala lived in the 11th. 
is described in his complete apotheosis and in j I'liere is mention of the Puranas and even ot‘ 
that he Is represented as the cightli avatar of | the Bharata or Mahabharata in the Sutras of 
Krishna*. The fir^t Indian poet after Vedic i Asvalayana ; but we doubt much whether the 
times was Valmiki, author of the Tlatnay ana, a j existing Mahabliarata in its integrity is the 
complete epic poem, on one continued, interest- ! wwk referred to. Neither the Raiiiayana nor 
ing, and heroic action, ami the next in celebrity, ' the titles of any of the other Puranas are alluded 
if it be not superior to it in reputation for lioli- j to in the Vedas. But there are still grounds 
ness, is the Maliabarata of Vyasa. 'fo Vahniki j for thinking that the Kamayana was anterior 
&re ascribed the books subse(|ucnl to the Vedas j to the Mahabharata. 

the sacred Puranas, which are called, the | Some of the Puranas are volnininoiis 'coni- 
eighteen, and which have the «>! owing titles : i positions. It has been sai.l tliat they were tl>e 
_1 BnAm or the great one ; 2 Fcdina, or the i of the same Vyasa by whom the Vedas 
; 3 Bmhmanda, or the Mundane egg ; I ^yoi-e arranged and they arc held in alinnst 
4 A^i or tire— (these torn- relate to the crea- | , estimation. According to a definition 

tion); 5 Vishnu or the Preserver; h Oanida or foy„y„,d by many of them, a Pnrana slionl.l 


his Eagle ; 7 the transformation of Brahma 
8 Siva ; 9 Linga ; 10 Narcda, son of Brahma ; 
1 1 Scanda, son of Siva ; 1 2 Marcandeya or the 
immortal man ; 1 3 Bhawisliya, or the predic- 
tion of futurity — (these nine belong to the 
attributes and powers of the deity) ; 14 Mat- 
sya; ISVaraha; 16 Ivurma ; 17 Vamana, or 


hy many i 

treat of five tO}/ics — primary creation, second- 
ary c;*eation, the families of the patriarch®, 
the reigns of the Manns, and the dynasties t*l 
kings. The actual Puranas conform in no one 
instance to this definition : the authors are 
often declared to be others than Vyasa, and 
j they offer many internal proofs that they are 


as many incarnations of the Great Quo in his j ^rk of various hands, and of diffWent 
chwacter ol I’re^rvcr, all contiuning ancient j^tes, none of which arc of very high antiquity. 
Wtioiis. embclh^ed by poetry or disguised | -phe oldest of them may not he anterior to the 
in table. ^ Iho eighteenth is the Bhagavata, or ■ ^ight or ninth century, and the most recent to 
hfe ol Krwhm^ with which the same poet is by be not above three or four centuries old. In 
some imagined to have crowned the whole • present state of Hindoo belief the Puranas 

series ; though othei-s, with more reason, as- ; a very general influence. .Some of 

sign them different compeers. And they arc ; t,,eni, or portions of them are .publicly read 
differendy arranged and named b}' other j expounded by brahmans to all classes of 

authorities. I people. Most brahmans who pretend to scho- 

The word Purana occurs in the Vedas; but I larship are acquainted with two or more of 
wbat Puranas or parts of them existc<l then it | them, and particular sections, as the Devi Ma- 
ts difficult to determine. As they were evi- I hatmya arc amongst the most popular works 
- d^atly written to counteract the influence ol' | in the Sanscrit languages. Prayers from them 
buddhism and work on the popular mind, it is, I have been copiously introduced into all the 
not at all unlikely that some of them were com- j breviaries ; observances of feasts and fasts are 
posed at an early date. Their composition is, i regulated by them ; temples and towns, and 


however, supposed to have commenced in the 
7th century a. I). Both Colebrooke and Wil- 
son asenbe the authorship of the Sriinat Bhag- 
bata to Bc^deva in the 13th century a. n. 
after the appearance of the Vishnu Purana. 

The native tradition is strongly against this 
hypothesis. Babu Rajendralal Mitra, a distin- 
guished oriental scholar, in noticing the Mukta- 
phala sa^, this work and another lately found racter which they have usurped, destroys their 
ny me in which the same author gives an ah- credit, impairs their influence, and strikes 
stract of the contents of the Bhagbata, afford away the main prop, on which, at present, 
/stjirong presumptive evidence against the opinion the great mass orhindoo idolatry and super- 
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mountains, and rivers,* to which pilgrimages are 
made, ow'e their sanctity to legends for which 
the Puranas or the Mahatmyas, works asserted, 
often untruly, to be sections of them, are the 
only authorities, and texts quoted from them 
have validity in civil as well as religious law. 
The determination of their unauthenticated 
composition deprives them of the sacred cha- 



Fuianas represent in 
mittfy isflitanees an older^ and probably a pri* 
fttitiye scheme of Hinduism, is no doubt true ; 
they have preserved many ancient legends 
they have handed down all that the Hindoos 
have of traditional history, and they furnish 
authoritative views of the essential institutions 
of the Hindoos, both in their social and religious 
organization. But in their decided sectarial 
character, in their uncompromising advocacy of 
the pre-eminence of some one deity, or of 
some one of his manifestations, in the boldness 
with which they assert his pantheistic presence, | 
in the importance they attach to particular I 
observances, as fasting on th'c 8th, 11th, and \ 
14th days of each half month, in die lioliness j 
with which dicy invest particular localities, in | 
the tone and spirit of their prayers and hymns, | 
and in the numerous and almost always frivo- 
lous, and insipid, and immoral legends, which 
they .have grafted upon tlie more fanciful, dig- 
nified, and significant inventions of antiquity ; 
they betray most glaringly the purposes for 
which they wxtc composed, the dissemination 
of new articles of faith, the currency of new 


disputed ill the south, audanevr eect ^^ 
the Lingayites, sprang up in 
them : the contest was carried on with 
lar violence, and in one of , the distu^lfe-: 
ances that ensued, the raja Of Kalyahj^rr 
was killed and his capital destroyed, •/fho .i 
mahomedan invasion of the south crushed both" ■ 
the contending jiartios, and the predominancy : 
of the same power in upper India prevent^ 
the like violence of cullision. The Vaishnavas 
there spread with little resistance under the 
followers of Kamanand, a disciple of Rams^ 
nuja, to whom or to whose pupils, the greater 
pro|X)rtion of the mendicant orders in Hindu* 
shm owe their origin, and under two brahmanir 
cal families, one in the west sprung from a 
teacher named Vallablia, who established them* 
selves as hereditary priests of the juvenile 
Krishna, and one in Bengal and Orissa de- 
scended from Nityanand and Adwaitanand, two 
disciples of Chaitanya, a teacher, with whom 
the popularity of the worship of Jagannath 
originated. A particular description of all the 
different divisions of the popular religion of the 
Hindoos may be found in the sixteentli and 
seventeenth volumes of tlie Asiatic Researches. 


There seems good reason to believe that the 
Puran&s in their present form accompanied or 
succeeded a period of considerable religious 
ferment in India, and were designed to uphold 
and extend the doctrines of rival sects, which 
then disputed the .exclusive direction of the 
faith of the Hindoos. It began perhaps in the 
third or fourth century of our era, having for 
its object the extermination of the buddhists, 
who in consequence were driven out of India 
to Siam, Java, China and Tibet. When the 
buddhists, whom all parties considered hetero- 
dox were expelled, their enemies began to 
quarrel amongst themselves, and in the eight 
or ninth century a reformer named Sankara 
Acbarya is celebrated for having refuted and 
suppressed a variety of unorthodox professors, 
and established the preferential worship of Siva. 
He instituted in support of his doctrines, an 
order of mendicants which still subsists, and he 
is in an especial manner regarded as the founder 
of a system of belief adhered to by brahmans 
of learning, particularly in the south of India. 
The triumph that he obtained for the deity he 
patronized did not long survive him. Early in 
the eleventh century, Ramanuja a follower of 
Vishnu, undertook to depose Siva and set up 
his own divinity, not only in the belief of the 
people, but in the more substantial benefits of 
temples and endowments. Tradition records, 
that the great temple of Triveni, one of the 
largest and richest in the peninsula, now dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, was arrested from the rival 
Votaries of Siva by Ramanuja and his followers, 
ascendancy of the Vaishnavas was not un- 


These different orders and families are now 
almost exclusively the spiritual directors of 
the people. Some of them arc rich and of 
brahmanical descent ; some are poor and com- 
posed of persons of all castes. They are almost 
all, whether rich or poor, illiterate and profli- 
gate. Such literature as they occasionally cul- • 
tivatc, and it is one of the means by which ibey 
act upon the people, is vernacular literature, 
compositions in the spoken languages. These 
are mostly songs and hymns addressed to Vish- 
nu, Krishna or Radha, tales and legends of in* 
dlviduals celebrated amongst them as saints, 
always m^-rvellous, mostly absurd, and not un- 
frequently immoral, and vague and dogmatical 
expositions of elemen ts of bcl ief, wh ich although 
in some degree discoverable in the Puranas, , 
have assumed in novel and portentous promir 
nence in the doctrines of the Vaishnava ^ 
teachers and the practices of the people. These 
elements arc passionate devotion and all-sufB- 
cient faith. 

According to the geography of the PuranaSt / ^ 
the earth consists of a series of central circle 
and six other annular continents, separated>^ 
from each other by as many oceans of different ■ 
fluid substances. 

The Puranas do not afford any reliable infers ■! 
i mation as to the state of the early occupants of^; 
{ndia. The account which these books 
of the periods, dynasties, races, genealcis^^ 
and kings of Vedic India, looks 
minute, and circumstantial. They desciTiW. 
two great dynasties of the sun and nie^, 
branching off into separate kingdoms. Four 
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'; jgriei^ ages of the world, with^ to acettrately de« j 
i^^lfined lists of kings for each, and these tists sdl 
so framed as in appearance to strengthen and 
support each other. Containing also the very 
names found In the Vedas, with an elaborate 
system of dynastic change, and of intermarri- 
ages. But the hindoo of the middle ages, had 
an immoderate speculativeneas, a love of wild 
extravagance, fiction and untruth. Colcbrooke 
tells us (Vol. ii, p. 100,) that the Kagliava-Pan- 
divegam, an extraordinary poem by Caviraj, 

‘ king of poets, is composed with studied ambi- 
. guity, so that it may at the oj^tion of 
the reader be interpreted as relating 
to the -history of Kama, and other dc-» 
scendants of Dasaratha, or that of Yudishthira 
and other sons of Pandu. It tells in short, two 
distinct stories in the same words, as the fol- 
lowing sentence will show. 

Succeeding in Succeeding in 
youth to the kingdom youth to the kingdom 
of his variously vali- of his father Vichitra- 




ant father, who de- virya, he dwelt happi- 
parted for heaven, ly in the peaceful city 
he dwelt happily in of ITastinapura, auspi- 
the city of Ayodya, ciously inhabited by 
which was adorned Dhritarashtra. 
with elephants and 
upheld the prosperity 
of his realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginations 
issued the yogas and genealogies of the Pu- 
ranas, the little leaven of truth in some of 
th^, being the names of a few Vedic kings, 
interspersed apparently at liap-hazard. The 
writer of the Vishriu Purana, in such a simple 
matter as writing out a list of rivers, puts down 
all he can remember, some twice over, and 
then adds to it to the names of about a dozen 
riahis, taken bodily from the Vedas. The 
Puranas have not only adding nothing to our 
stock of knowledge as to the state of ancient 
India, but have done much to retard research. 
For partly from the skill and elaborateness of 
the flection and partly from the mutual support, 
which the Puranic writers gave each other, 
astronomy, poetry, legend, chronology and 
history all helping on the deceit, modern 
' stoolars received the dynasties and the his- 
torical eras of two or perhaps three of the Yogas, 
as having some reality. But the Rig-V eda does 
not contain many of the Puranic names nor 
even an allusion to them. It makes no mention 
of Solar or Lunar races. It knows nothing, 
smd indeed can know nothing of Ayodhya, 
and Kusi, and Mithila, and Ves^i and Magto- 
h^ or even of Indra.prestha, while the Pu- 
ranas on the other hand know nothing of dy- 
; hasties in the Punjab, or on the Indus. 

The best known is the Vishnu Purana, 
lirhich is re&rred to the 11th century, by Pro- 
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I festor Wilson. The Porto^ 
by some, to represent Egypt as the theatrl^f 
action, and the wars relat^ of Brahma, Sira 
and Vishnu, to be the legend of the wars be- 
tween Osiris, Horus and Typhon ; for Brahma" 
in his character of all destroying time, coriesl 
ponds with Typhon ; Mahadeva or Siva, that 
of the productive principle, with Horus or 
Kara ; who assumes each of his characters on 
various occasions either to restore the powers or 
to subdue the opponeiits of Vislinu, or active 

I nature, from whom his auxiliary springs 

‘ WilsoiVs Hind, TJieat,^ Vol. ii, p. 58 ; ffilsons 
Reliffiom ^practices and opinions of the Hin- 
doos^ p, 24 ; Calcutta Revieiu, No. 109, p. 52 • 
Hes.f Vol. iii, p. 375 ; Coleman ; Moor\ 
p. 441 ; Colehroolce^s As. lies., Vol, vii, p\ 202. 
See Inscriptions, Taritras, Vidya, Yania or 
Dlierrnarajah. 

^ PURANADIIISTHANA, the old capital of 
Kaslnnir, the present Pandrethan, possessed a 
tooth of Buddha. 

PURANAI, one of Ayenar’s wives. 

PURANl, Punjab. Paini santa. 

PURASHA, Tam. Thespesia populneus. 

I Purasham-yeiinai, Tam. Oil of Thespesia po- 
j pulnca. See Dyes. 

PURBI, Hind. A variety of tobacco. 

PURBIA, Sans. A term applied to the 
natives of the eastern countries 6f India, or 
those lying iu the cast of the Ganges, beginning 
from Behar. At the commencement of the 
revolt of 1857, the Pnrbia of Oude and Hindu- 
stan in general, constituted three-fourths of the 
regular army of Bengal, and all of them, from 
community of country, altliough of different 
races, castes, and religions, had so strongly 
united together that the army had become 
quite a close service, open only to the few 
favoured classes. The strength of this feeling 
only became known when the Government 
tried and failed to introduce two hundred 
Sikhs into each regiment of the line. Purbeah, 
literally means a man from the east of the 
Ganges, from Oude and Bahar, from which 
districts the mass of the troops of the Bengal 
army, before the mutiny of 1857, were drawn. 

PURBUTTEE, see Bazeegur, Nats, Khaa. 
, PURCHO, BACHA, Hind. Echiuopa nivia. 

PURDAH, a curtain a cotton cloth, 
with white and blue stripes used for cur- 
tains, &c. The word purdah, which means 
curtain or veil, is often metaphorically used, 
and implies that seclusion in which many fe- 
males in India live, but in cases where ladies 
transact business, the expression must be taken 
literally, as they are seated behind a curtain, 
where they hear and are heard, and through 
the openings of which they see without being 
seen. — hfaleohn^s Cmtral India^ Vol* i,p, 279* 
PURDEY’S ISLETS. They are small 
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tlie trees ; and tUe which requires that the hands; anus 
Bat, which appears as two islands, has shoal- washed before piwying and for this parpds^Siafe 
ipnater and reefs round it. KejtpeV s Ind. quc9 are always provided with cisterns or 

p» 201 . ^ water : in the desert sand is used. . Aiter tfrCa^' ' 

PUKRW^i ^ AHOWN, Hixd., the fairy bath. I er impurities it is necessary that the wlipie* 
PUKRUJD, Hufi)., borrowed cloths. body be wnshed, hence the lon/^er they remhilni ^ 

PURRKNBAY, HrND., Prosopis .spicigera. undeiiled the purer their life ; Wuzzu, express^ 
PUREE, a beautiful yellow Chinese pigq^etit, the ablution and Ileilas, the state of defilement ' 
in the composition of which the urine of the during the continuance of which they cannot 
elephant is aaid to be a chief ingredient. It is pray. The Mulana Abu Ashah was said to 
brought to China in rdiand lumps of various use the water of purification twice in a month- 
sizes in colour like orpiment, with a strong ! that is, Ins life was so pure that for a whdie 
urinous smell, and little or no taste. — .l/omsow. j fortnight he w’as not so much defiled as to 
PURGING CROTON, Eno. Croton tig- make necessary a total ablution. Virproecipue 
bum. omissione seminis fmdfitnr at mulier men- 

PURGING OIL. Oil of Curcas purgans. siruorum. Amongst the brahmans sipping 
PURGIR-CASSIE, Ger. C’athartocarpus waiter is a part of the ceremony of purification! 
fistula. ^ In the Mitakshara, on the subject of personal 

PURGING CASSIA, Eno. Cathartocarpus j purification, the direction is ‘ let the twice- 
fistula. ^ born man (after evacuations) always perform 

PURH. 1N, Ilixn. Mullet fish. the upasparsa;’ i. e,, says the commentator, 

PURIGz\DDI, Tel. Cyperus bulbosus, * let him sip water.' According to Prof. Wil- 

Aiww. son the sense of the passage in Book vii, 4, is 

PURI, a town in Orissa, famed tor its temples, “ tliat Nala sat down to evening prayer (as 

to Kishna, Balram, and Kali, known in Eu- Maim directs ^ he who repeats it sitting at 
rope as Jagarnath. The idols are of wood, evening twilight, &(‘.,) after performing his 
painted white, black and yellow, and are ex- ])urifications and sipping water, but without 
posed twice a year. I having washed his feet ; such ablution being 

PURI, Hinu,, a kind of sweetment. | necessary, not because they had been soiled, 

PURI, Tel. Paddy. Unripened rice. j because such an act is also part of the 

PURI DAMPA, Tel. Stalk, and Puri i rite of purification.” 

Gadda, Tel., root of Cyperus bulbosus, Pa/tL, A hindoo becomes unclean by various cir- 
Isinn, cumstauces, during which be is interdicted 

PURIHARA, one of the four Agnicula tribes, almost every religions ceremony, and forbidden 
The Purihara, or Pritihara, is scattered <)vcr to shave or cut his nails. In the act of puriil- 
Rajasthan, hut do not seem to have any indc- cation the person shaves his head, bathes, and 
pendant chieftainship there. At the conflu- puts on clean apparel. A hindoo becomes 
ence of the Cohari, the Sind, and tlic Chumbiil, unclean after tlie death of persons related to 
there is a colony of this race, which lias given him by birth. If a child die before he has 
its name to a commune of twenty-four villages, teeth, t]j^» family bathe immediately, and 
besides liamlcts, situated amidst the rivines of ! become clean ; or if a child die before its ears 
these streams. Mundawnr (classically Mundo- ' are bored, the family remain unclean one night, 
dri) was the capital of the Purihara and was If a woman miscarry, the family bec.orae impure 
the chief city of Marwar which owned the sway ten days. After a birth, all the members qf 
of i^bis tribe prior to the invasion and settle- the family in a direct line become unclean;^ ; 
meat of the !^htore clan. The Purihara is A woman in her periods is unclean for three '' 
the least of the Agniknla. They never acted clays ; hut on the fifth day, after bathing, she 
a conspicuous part in the history of Rajjisthan. j may again perform religious ceremonies. Every . 
— Tod. i, p. 106, See Agni, Agnicula, Khutri, j person is considered as in some measure unclean : 
Rajputs. while in a sUite of sickness, and from soma^ 

PURIK, see Maryul or Lowland, Ladak, religious services a sick person is wholly ex*r . 
India, Sheep, Tibet, eluded. A brahman becomes unclean by 

PURING, Hind. Jasminum officinale, shal- touch of a sudra, a dog, a mahom^dan, a baiv ■ 
pumi. Hind, is Desmodium tilisefolium. barian, &c., and all castes, by touching a womati 

FURINSJl, Maleal. Sapindus laurifolius, in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, 

VcM. food of castes, &c. — Ward^s view of the 

PURITHI, Mal. Ananas sativus. doos^ VoL ii, p. 147 ; Journ, Ind. Areh.^ Vo^l 

PURITY, mabomedans follow the Jews in v, No. 11 ; William^ Story of Ndla^p 4 
their attention to outward purity. Before PURIVRITTEE, Sans., from puree, prep>^r 
praying, it is necessary that one be undefiled, and vrittee, existence. 

There are degrees of defilement, the least of I PURJLU, Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 
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PidfRLUi Astibst^n^^ ibiyodM. aad a oonqtierot^lie 

.V » r-i i. . .„v Ig dcicribi^ as ovetboxiiiag imd destro^ff 

many cities of Sambara, reserving one for Hb 
own use. He made a successful expedition as 
far as Parnaya (Quere the modem Purniya?) 
In his old age at the head of a confederacy of- 
twenty kings, Kusta and Ayu being the chief 
he lead an army of 60,000 against the 
mighty and youthful Sa-sravaa, is defeated and 
compelled to submit.^ And a waiter in the 


“ pasuta,'' (alum and sul] 
the mordant . — PowelVs Hm ~ 

453. 

gPUBMATA, Malay. A jewel. 

PURNA, a tributary of the Taptce, 

PORNA PALA, see Inscriptions. 

PURNA, Sans. Chavica seriboo, Miq» 

PURNEAH, a district and station town in 

Bengal, the town 283 miles from Calcutta. ^ 

PURPARUL. A close grained wood from ! Calcutta Review (No. *64, p. 432), views this 
the Sonthal jungles, esteemed equal to box, war to be the historical foundation for the tra- 
for which it was supposed it would prove au ditional great war of the Mahabarata. The 
excellent substitute. — Miuh'as Spectator^ 29tA age of Divodasa is estimated to have been 
1858. • ’ I about the time of Cyrus, and the engagement 

PURPLE DENDROBIU^I. Deudrobium | described to have been with some Satrap 
seoiindum. j (Kshatrap), left by Cyrus, when he w'as occu- 

PURPLE FLEABANE, Vernouia aiithel- ! pied with his great Median, Lydian or Baby- 
. 1 1 . : 1 1 1 •' 

mintica. 

PURPLE FLOWERED CORONILLA, Eng 
Gmt>ni1la picta. 

PURPLE FLOWERED THORN APPLE, i coincidence, Bentley places Garga (the bard of 
Datura fastuosa. 1 Divodasa) in 548 jj. c., and the cautious Pro- 

PURPLEYAM, see Lai Guranyo alu. j fessor Wilson suspects an allusion to the bud- 
PURPLE MOUNTAIN EBONY, Eng. i dhists, which could not be earlier than 545 B. c. 
Bauhinia purpurea, TAnn. ! — Bunsen, Vol. iv, p. 556. See Porus. 

PURS A MARAM, Tax. Tlicspesia po- | PURU, this kingdom according to Bunsen was 
pulnea, Lam. ' established b. c. 3000 by the Aryan emigrants, 

PURSLANE. 1 who afterwards made conquests of Matmaru, 

Fortulaca sasiya. I Portulaca oleracea. ! Tansu and lliva. 

Chooleo, Hind. PURU, son of Yayati, the ancestor of the 

Round stem, fleshy leaves, and slightly acid, j Kaurava and Pandava. See Hindoo ; Pandu 
It is. used as an ingredient in salads. It is i dynasty. 

reared by seeds sown at the commeticemcnt of PURUDONA, or Raiiabilla, Tul. Malles 
the rains, and wdll thrive in any soil. Leaves j rothii, AcL Jtuts . — W. and A., 397. Ekeber* 
of a succulent nature harmless, tasteless, and ! gia indica, 2i, ii, 392. 
inodorous, many varieties are cultivated on the 


Ionian campaigns. It may, however, have been 
during the rebellions and troubles of the early 
days of Darius Hystaspes. And by a curious 


plains for their pretty flow/ers, raised from seed. 
Purslane is as comniou a weed in the Tenas- 
serim provinces as it is in America, and is used 
by the natives for a pot-herb. — Riddell; Jaffrey ; 
Mason. 


PURUGUDU, or Nallapuru gudu, Tel. 
Anisonema multiflorus, R . — IV. Ic., 1899. — 
Phyllanthus mul, It. iii, 604. — Rheede^ x, 27. 
PURUK, see Ladak. 

PURUM, Hind., of Dharwar narrow strips, 
sewn together, and used as curtains for the 


PURSUNG KAI MARAM, Tax. Thespesia j front of shops and houses, and also as tents 
populnea, Lam. to protect goods on transit. This is made of 

PURT ALLAH, Hind., a leather belt. } the waste warp-ends of pieces of cotton doth 
PURTREE, a river near Landhoura in Se- [joined together. — W. C. Anderson of Dharwar. 
harunpur. PURUM, another description used more for 

PURU, orPaurava. In the time of Alexander making bags, &c. 
there were two princely races belonged to the Pu- PURUM AN ANDA, Sans,, from parama, 

ru or Paurava, both called Porus by the Greeks, excellent, and anunda, joy. 

‘When the Arians had advanced further and PURUMART’HU, Sans., from parama, ex- 
large portions of what is now termed India j cellent, and arit'ha, an object, 
were under their sway, we read of one monarch PURUMATMA. The hindoos do not dis- 
many names — Divodasa, Atithigwa, As- | compose themselves at the names of God, or 
. wateha, P Srinjaga and Puru. Three Ullah, because they consider these expressions 

of ^ese are found in one verae (Vol. 2, p. 34) r synonymous with Pururaeshwur — the Supreme 
- For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the Being, that is to say, the Purumatma, or 
-mighty Div^asa, through Indra, h^ destroyed Supreme Spirit of the Vedantee, the Siva of 
4 ninety cities. For Atithigwa the fierce (Indra), the Saivite, the Vishnu of the Vaishnuvite. 
^f^burled Sambara from off the mountain, bestow- This exalted being, they consider, does not 
ting (upon the prince) immense treasure.” interfere immediately in the affairs of meii^ 
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The marriage ^ eoleii^^ 

Jby the iiitit)daction of his name. Biit j Dwaraka, and Rukmini remained the 
die names of Jesus Christ, of wiees. He had ten sons by her 

ire employed, the case is different ; the liindoos | whom Pradyuinna is the most celebrated, 
understand these to refer to some man who ; rape of Rukmim is also narrated nearly in t&Ol" 
appeared on this earth, whom Mlech believe to i same words, as in the llarivansa, in the ' 
be of similar nature with Ram or Krishn, and . Section of the Visluiu Puraiui, and more itt ® 

l.Aliaf in wlinni nPf'<^!4.4»rilv irionnaiattmt. rlotnil in thn tpntli ImnL*' ni' tVin UKatrovnf nnd ■ : 


the belief in whom is necessarily inconsistent 
with the belief in their own scriptures.— r JR as 
jlfala Hindoo Annals^ VoL ii, p. 441. 

PURUM-ESHWARA, Sans., from param, 
excellent, and eeshwara, God, or more simply, 
the glorious. 

PL’RUM-HANGSllA, Sans., from param, 
excellent, and angsha, a goose. 

PURUNDHUR, a hill fort now resorted to 
as a sanitarium, is 4,800 feet high, 10 miles 
from Poona. An srccount of it is given 
Blacker s History of the Maliratta War. 

PURGPH KIRE, Tam. Portulaca olcracea, 
Linn. 

PURPUT, also Papra, Hind. Oldei.ilandia 
biilora. 

PURURAVAS, is always called a Rajar- 
slii (Raja Rishi or royal saint.) In the 
classification of sages, there are three orders ; ; 
the Rajarishi, or kingly sage, such as Janaka; 1 
the Brahmarshi or brahinaii sage, as Vasishtha: j 
and the Devarishi or divine sage, as Naroda. — i 
Hind. Theat.^ p. 201 ; The Hero awl the Sifmxdi. 

PURURV.\8AS, a king wlio had an amour 
with the celestial courtezan Crvasi. 

PURITSH, B. d' II. Thespesia pojnilnea. 

PCRU8HA, Sans. Man : mind. 

PURUSHA. A hindu hymn or verso. 

PLJRUSHAMED'HA, Saxo., sacrifice of a 
man, btmiaii sacrifice : see sacrifice. 

PURUSHA-UAT.NA:M, Tkl. loinidium 
fiiiifriiticosiun, Ginff. 

PURUSHA SUKTA, see Caste. 

PURUSIIOTTAMA, one of the names of 
Vishnu. A name of Krishiui as Vishnu. Ac- 
cording to the llarivansa, Rukmini was the 
daughter of Hhishmaka, king of Kuinlina, and 
was solicited in marriage by Krishna, of whom 
she was enamoured ; but the son of Bhishma, 
Rukmi, jealous of Krishna’s fame, and being j 
incensed by the death of Kansa, his friend, Avas 
hostile to the match, and iiegociated his sister’s 
marriage with Sisupala king of Chedi, likewise 
inimically disposed toAvards Krishna. All the 
kings of India Avere invited to the AV'cdding, and 
amongst them came Krishna, who seeing Ruk- 
mini jvocced to oflfer her devotions at a temple, 
waylaid her on her return, and Avith the assist- 
ance of his brother Balarama and his kinsmen 
carried her off to DAraraka. A hot pursuit 
followed, and an engagement took place in 
which Rukmi was struck to the ground by 
Kesava, but his life was spared at his sister’s 
-^intercession, and Krishna remained possessed of 
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detail in the tenth book of the Bhagavat, and ; 
in the Krishna Janimi Khauda of the Brabtna-i*' 
vaivertta Puraiia. — Bind. Theat., Vbl.ij,p.SS^^S 
PURl'SIUTA, sec Priests. y 

PURUSH-PIPOOL, n cj* //. Thespesia po^ 
pulnen. 

PURV^A PAKSHA, Sans. Reasons contra: 
uttara p'aksha, Sans. Reasons pro. 

PURVI, Gu. Wheat. 

PUR VO. A class of hindex^s in Bombay^ 
in j. almost exclusively employed as clerks and copy- 
ists. 

PURVOE, Anglo-Indian. Parbhu, Wih., 
these according to Col. 'fod, arc descendants of 
the ancient Guobre. ThePurvoe (Parbhu) of the 
N. Avesf of the Peninsula of India, is a clerk* 
ing caste, who chiini to he descendants of Chan- 
dra Sena, a rii jsih ol‘ Malabar. Brahmans deny 
this claim and assert that tlicy arc of menial 
origin. — iriV.*?. (Iloamry, 

Pl^ RW AN 1) U RR A , a valley near Kabul, see 
l-»ord. 


ITIRWAR, IfiM), Trichosanlhos anguink. 

I’UHWAN, a river near Beuace in Kotah. 

PURWATl. 1'he Purwari of the Bombay 
army, along with the 2nd Battalion of the 42nd 
Highlaiulcrs, dclendcsl Mangalore for fi inontha 
again.st a force of 4t>,MOO men, and then capi- 
tulafo<l hononrahlv. 

]>l SA GUia VlvNDA, Ti-.r.. Seed of Abrua 
f>rccatorius, Sans. S}’n. of Kasmirab, TK., 
Pii-sUkarah, TU. 

PCSANIAS, see Silk-Avorm. 

PUS.^ RAI, Tkl. Pummicc stone. 

JTJ-SK-KIA-Ui-FA-ri, or Pushkalavati. 

PUSIIA, see Kush. 

PUSIIAN, Pushan, Bhaga. See Hindoo. . V 

PUSHAWKE, sec Kusli. ' $ 

PUSH’H, a Kind tribe. The great Rind tribea^: 
arc sub-divided into 44 branches, and thougli 
not Brahui arc denominated Balucli. The&:v 
traditions afiirm them to have immigrated! *8!^ :! 
ago, from Damascus and Aleppo. Their Iwir^ : 
guage is the Jetki in common with that of 
other inhabitants of Kach gandava and I 

i-Rind means a brave man. The Rind of Ka^ V; 
gandava are of the Utan-zye divisions. - . 

The Utan-Zye dAVcll at Suran.^ 

„ Dumbki and Jakrani, dAvcll at Lehri*. 

„ Dodk Marri dwell at Kahan. *: y' 

„ Bugti in the hills east of Lehrat, Si^ ?, 
Sialoh and Teriki. 

„ Homarari dwell at Tambu. V • 

„ Jamali „ Rojan. 



: Of th^ Kind tribes, 

/ Bugti and Dbda Marri, have always been dis- 
Viingnished by their rebellious and predatory 
habits. They indulged these in attacks nn the 
British armies west of the Indus. The Marri 
tribe is considerable and inhabit the eastern 
hills of Kach Gandava, and a peaccliil and 
obedient portion of the tribe arc in the iiills 
west of the province below Jell. A large jK)r- 
tion are at Adam Marri, on the S. K. frontier 
of Sind. The Marri of Kach (hindava are 
notorious for their lawless habits and make 
frequent inroads on the (ilains. They and the 
Maghazzi soeui to have emigrated Irom Mekran 
to Kutch gandava, at different periofls and to 
have become incor|>oratod with the Jut culti- 
vators. The following minor Uind tribes reside 
in the north eastern hills of Saharawan. 

Kallul at Lup. Mainiarari iit llobdar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. Pugh at Kajuri. 

Pushh at Johan. | 

On the western banks of the Indus arc two 
great Rind tribes, the Gurclinni, who . inhabit 
Ilarand and south of these the predator}^, but 
nearly independent, Mazari tribe. The Ma- 
ghazzi have only four families, the Butani 
at Jell, being the chief. They arc the deadly 
enemies of the Rind, hut are probably of 
the same race. The Maghazzi are suh-di- 
vided into four principal iinnilios or elans, of 
which the Butani of Jell arc, the most illustrious 
and give the chief or sirdar, to the whole. 
They boast of being able to muster 2,000 fight- 
ing men, and between them and the Rind a 
blood filed long existed. The Maghazzi and Rind 
are alike addicted to the uso of ardent spirits, 
opium and bhang. 

PUSHI, see Kocch. 

PUSHIARAGUM, Tam., Tel. Topaz, 

PUSIIINI KAIA, T.vm„ also Pnshni kiray, 
Tam. Cucurbita maxima, Duch,^ IP. A. 

PUSIIKALAVATI, or Peukelaotis, Pnkkha- 
laoti, Piikkala, stupa of the ‘ eyes-gift.’ Piish- 
kalavati, or Peukelaotis, ac.cording to Go- 
ner^ Cunningham, the ancient capital of 
Ghandara was Pushkalavati, which is said 
to have been founded by Puslikara, the son 
of Bharata, and the nephew of Kama. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, as it was the capital of j 
the province at the time of Alexander s expe- ] 
ditioii. The Greek name of Peukelaotis, or ' 
Feucolaitis, was immediately derived from Puk- 
kalaoti, which is the Pali, or spoken form of the 
Sanskrit Pusbkalavati. It is also called Peuke- 
J(aa by Arrian, and the people are named Peu- 
kalei by Dionysius Periegets, wliich are both 
close transcripts of the Pali Pukkala. The 
form of Flroklais, which is found in Arrian's 
^ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,’ and also in 
Ptolemy’s ‘Geography,’ b perhaps only an at- 
tempt to give the Hindi name of Pokhar instead 
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. of the Sanscrit Pu3bkara. Accoi^^ Aniin 
I Peukclas was a very idrge and populous city^ 
I seated not far from the river Indus. It was the 
j capital of a chief named A^tes, perhaps liasti 
i who was killed in tlie defence of one of his stroinl 
j holds, after a siege of thirty days, by Beph®s- 
tion. Upon the death of Astes the city of Peu- 
! kcJaotis was delivered up to Alexantler uii his 
i march towards the Indus. Its position is 
; vaguely described by Strabo and Arrian as 
near the Indus.” But the geographer Pto- 
lemy is more exact, as he fixes it on the 
j eastern bank of the river of Suastene, that ia 
I the Panjkora or Swat river, which is tlie very 
j •locality indicated by Hwen Thsaiig. The river 
; here menlioncfl is the Kophe.s, or river ofCabnl ; 

; and the hearing and distance from Pcshawiir 
]>oint to tlie two large towns of I'arang and 
< Clharsada, which form part of the well known 
; Hastnag.ar, or “ Eiglit Cities,” that are seated 
close together on the eastern bank of the lower 
Swat river. U'hcse towns are 'J'angi, Shirpao, 
Umrzai, Turangzai,lTsmanzai, Rajur, Char.sad«*i, 
and Parang. They extend over a distance of 
; fiftcim miles ; but the last two are seated olasc 
together in a bend of the river, and might ori- 
ginally have boon portions of one large town. 
'Phe fort of Hisar stands on a mound above, the 
ruins of the old town of Hashtnagnr, which 
General ( ourt places on an island, nearly oppo- 
site Rajur. “ AH the suburbs,” he says, “are 
scattered over w’idi vast ruins.” It seems to 
(General (’unningliam not improbable that 
' tlie modern name of llastnngar may bo 
only a slight alteration of Haslitinagara, 
or “ city of JIasti,” which might have been 
ap|)lied to tbo ca|»ital of .Astos, the prince 
of Peukelaotis. It was a common practice 
of the (.» reeks to call tlie Indian rulers by 
the names of their cities, as 'Taxiles, Assakaims, 
and otliers. It. was also a prevailing custom 
amongst Indian princes to designate any ad- 
dition.s or alterations made to their cajiitals by 
their own names. Gf this last cu-stom we have a 
notable instance in the famous city of Delhi; 
which besides its ancient appellations of Indra- 
pastha and Dilii, was also known by the names of 
its successive aggrandizers as Kot-Pithora, Kila- 
Alai,Tughlakal)ad, Firuzabad, and Shahjahana- 
had. It is true that the people themselves refer 
the name of Ilashtnagar to the “ eight towns,” 
w’hich arc now .seated close together along the 
lower ox)ur3e of the Swat river ; but it seems to 
General Cunningham very probable ^lat in 
this case the wish was farther to the 
thought, and that the original name of 
ITastnagar, or whatever it may have been, 
was slightly twisted to Hashtnagar, to give 
it a plausible meaning amongst a Peirian- 
ized tnahomedan population, to whom the Sans-^ 
crit Hastinagara was unintelligible. To the 
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j^ecAUse lie would attribute the slight change 
niade in the name of Nagarahara, which the 
people now call Nang-nihar, or the ‘‘Nine 
streams.” In later times Pushkalavati was 
famous for a large stupa, or solid tower, which 
was erected on the spot where Buddha was sa^i 
tq have 'made an alms-offering of his eyes. In 
the period of Hwen Thsang s visit it was as- 
serted that the “ eyes gift” had been made one 
thousand different times, in as many previous 
existences : but only a single gift is mentioned 
by the two earlier pilgrims, Fa-TIian in the lifth 
century, and Sung-Yvin in the sixth coiiUiry. — 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography^ pp. 40-51. 

PUSilKARAM. This native feast only oc- 
curs every twelve years, an<l lasts during 
twelve days, takes place in Rajahmundry. Its 
chief ceremonies consisted in bathing. The 
Godavery, is the saored river and tlic delight 
of all Hindoos who conic to hatlie in it from 
places so distant as Ihilasore, Calcutta, and 
even the holy city of Benares. — Ibid. 

PUSHKARA MULANU, Tel. Costus 
speciosus, Roxb,^ Sm. 

PUSCHKI, Rus. Cannon. 

PUSHM or Pashm also Pul, Pkrs. Wool. 
The Pushm of the wild sheep and ibex is of a 
delicate grey colour and liner and softer than 
that of the shawl goat. The wool j)roduced in 
the Thull, is shipped atBukkur, or Leia, and 
sent down to Bombay, and averages 10 Rupees a 
maund. In Loodiana district Pushruiua is 
prepared from “ Pushm,” the fine hair of the 
Tartar goat. The hair is brought down on mules 
through Ladak, Rairipoor and Bussahir, and in 
exchange for cotton piece goods, brass and iron 
are taken back. The price of Pushm varies I'rom j 
Rs. 2 a seer. On receiving the “ Pushm” 1 
the manufacturer’s first business is to se- 
parate the coarser from the liner or un- 
derneath hair ; out of each seer about 6 ebit- 
tacks of the latter arc taken. It is then washed 
in rice water and made into thread. I'his sells 
at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 1 2 per seer according to 
quality. The thread made of the finest liair is 
woven into the well-known Rampoor chudders, 
which are extensively manufactured. From 
the coarser thread arc made shawls of sorts and 
the cloth known as puslimiria. — Ann, Incl 
Adni^ VoL xii, />. 108. 

PUSHPAKAVIMANA, a self-moving cha- 
riot. 

PUSHMEE, IIiNTi., wool, Sylees made of it, 
are worn by fuqeers. 

PUSHPAMITRA, ace Magadlia, Sunga. 

PUSHPARAGUM, also Pashyaragam, Tam. 
Topaz. 

PUSHT KOH HAZARAII, see Berber. 

PliSHT ALU, Pushtoo., a kind of plum. 
Alu balu, Pushtoo, a cherry . Alu Bokhara, 
Pushtoo, a kind of pi urn. 
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PUSHTANEII or Affghans. "V 

PUSHT BARNI, Hind. Uraria chetkuBra* . 
PUSHTOO. The term Affghau. is ftcknnw-* 
lodged by a inulitudc of tribes speaking the same ; C 
dialect — the Piushtob or Affghani but the term i 
itself has no known signification, and is^mani^ VGr 
festly borne by many people of very different ori- ; 
gin, though the people arc said to call themselves 
Push toon. According to Captain Raverty, the ;; 
people who dwell about Cabul and Kaydahai*, 
SharawakandPishin,are dcsignatcdlVr-Pushtun " 
or Affghans ; and tliasc occupying the district of : 
Roh, which is near India, are called LV-Puk-* 
htun or Low'd* Afighans. Persian is the official 
language oi Affghanistaii, but the Pushto is alike 
the common tmgiie of the uneducated |>eople, of 
the families of the Sadozye kings, and of the 
dwellings of the Amir. There are, however, two 
divisiims of the Affghans, termed Push tun and 
Pukhtun, w'lio speak Pushto and Piikhto res- 
pectively. The IhLslito being the w'eslerii dia- 
lect with afiiiiity to Persian, and the Pukhto the 
eastern with many Sansc,rit and Hindi words.*' 
The Pushto is spoken, with slight variation iu 
orthography and jn'onunciation, I’rom tlio valley 
of Pishin, south of Kandahar^ to Kafiristan on 
the north ; and from the hanks of TIelmund on 
the w'cst, to the Atlock, Sindhu or Indus river, 
on the east ; throughout the Sama or plain of 
the Yuzuizyo’s, the mountainous districts of 
Bajawar, Baujlikora, Sinvatt and Buner to 
Astov, on the borders of lattle Tibet, a tract of 
country 0 (|ual in extent to the entire Spanish 
peninsula. Also, tlirouglioiit the British dis- 
tricts of the Od-iijat, Ikinii Tak, Kohat, Pesha- 
war and the Sainah or plain of the Yuzufzye’s 
with the exception of Dora Gha/.i Khan, iiinc- 
tenthsofthc people speak the Affghan language. 
Since the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in the 
eleventh ^century, tliere has been a constant 
iullux into India of Affghans, as conquerors and 
settlers and this has l)oen so great from parti- 
cular districts that some tribes Jiave altogether 
disappeared from Afighanistari. In some la- ^ 
r.alities in India, the Affghan settlers are soid;^^ 
to have preserved the Pushto almost to its 
purity up to the present day, having from the * 
outset married amongst themselves. In some 
parts of Bundelcund and in the territory of the • 
Nawab of Rampui*, whole tow'ns and villages / 
may be found in which the Affghan language: 
is still almost exclusively spoken and is the 
medium of general communication. Captain 
Raverty considers that althougli on nurneroua ' 
j^»oiiits, the Pushto bears a groat similarity to 
the Semitic and Iranian languages it is totally : v 
different in construction, and in construction, ' “ 
an«l in idom also, from any of the Indu-Sansr. ■ 
crit dialects. — Capt. IL G. Ra»erti/s Grom^^- 
mar and Dictronnrg to the Pushto^ Pukhto, pi* 
Affghan language, 
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iSj-g? PUSHYA BARM A, see Inscriptions* ’■ ■ 
l ■ PUSHYE, see Kaffir. 

PUS^-AWA, a valley in Ceylon, overiiung 
pnitssouth eastern side by a chain of wooded hills, 
the last of which, Munera-galla rises upwards 
of 4,000 feet above the level of the sea and 
commands a prospect of indescribable beauty and 
magnificence ; embracing far and wide, moun- 
tains, forests, rivers, cataracts and plains. — Ten. 

PUSINI-KAI, Tam. Cucurbita maxima. 
Duch . ' 

PUSINI-KIRE, Tam. Greens of Cucurbita 
« maxima. In books the Pusini-kai is also stated 
to be the Cucurbita hispida and the Lagenaria 
pipo. 

PUSK OLAY, see Olay. 

PUSPUTNATH TEMPLE. The Bhagmutty 
is here crossed by two narrow Chinesc-look- 
ing bridges, resembling tliose on the willow- 
pattern plates. It is at this sacred spot that 
devout hindoos wish to die with their feet in 
the water. Here it is that tlie bodies of the 
great are burnt ; Martabar Singh was reduced 
to c^hes at the end of the bridge, and so was 
the Ranee not three months before Oliphant’s 
visit, together with two favourite female slaves, 
whose society she did not wish to relinquish. — 
Oli'phant^s Journey^ 75, 77. 

PUSPUTTY, seems to be meant for Pusa- 
pati, which is the family name of the maharaja 
of Vizianagram near Vizagapatam, and perhaps 
was that of Seetaram Raz also. The l*usa- 
pati therefore probably stands for Seetaram 
Raz or His family. — Oram^s Report on Kimedy, 

• p. 2 . 

PQSSALU, Tkl, Glass beads, 

PUSSEEIw FLOWERS, Anglo-Sixdii. Cap- 
. paris aphylla, Roxb. 

PUSSEKEE, or Pan-sirl, Hind,, a weight 
of 5 seers, each 2lbs. Goz. troy, but varying 
considerably in dilferent localities, and analo- 
gous to the viss or dhurrah. — Slmmond's Diet. 

PUSTUL, Hinu. Abies smithiana. 

PUSTHAK ALU, Tel. Ikxiks. 

. PUSTHAKUM, Tam, A book. 

PUSTPA also Asvudiim, Sans. Thespesia 
populneus. 

PUSUEL, Hind. ? Oryza sativa. L. 

PUS-WAEL, SiNUH. Entada, pusoetha, De 
Candy W. ^ A,, lioxh. 

PUT RAJ ANN A, see Oriza sativa. 

PUTA. ? Fishmaws. 

PUT A GHONKULU, Tel. Agaricus cam- 
pestris. See Kalan. 

PUTA or Pottii Tani-marara, Tam. Careya 
arborea. 

PUTAJAN, or Jiya piita. Hind. Putran- 
jiva Roxburghii. A tree of moderate size, 

■ the length of trunk to first branch 12 feet and 
girth 5 feet. Wood while, hard, not very 
heavy, strong and durable, close grained, used 
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for zendhdar’s hotim and agrm 
ments. Leaves -used as fodder, and the fniit 
used by brahmins as necklaces. — Poweir$ 
HandrhooTcy Vol, i, p. 541. 

PUTA JILLEDU, or Puttajilledu, Tel. 
JVrightia tomentosa, Rom. and Sch. — JR, ii g 
— TV. le. 443. — RheedCy ix, 3 and 4. * 

PUTALLI MARUM, Tam. Givottia rottle- 
riformis. Griff. y W. le. 

PUTA-TANNI MARAM, Tam. Careya 
arborea, Roxb., Corr., Rheede.y W. 4' A. 

PUTCHALAI MARAM, Tam, Putchalai 
wood, Anolo-Tam. Dalbergia paniculata. 

PUTCHA-PAIRU, Tam. Phaaeolus mungo. 

PUTCHAPAT, Beno. Pogostemon patchouli, 
Pellet. 

PUTCHAPAT, Marrubium odoratissimum 
a well-known article in Bengal. Its source 
was long doubtful, although most extensively 
used by the natives of this country. The drug 
is called in Bengallee as well as in Hindee, 
Pucha Pat, and is found in every bazaar, aliiuxst 
throughout Hindustan, there exists no Saiis- 
crita name for this leaf, which is largely im- 
ported by Mogul merchants ; it is used as 
an ingredient in tobacco for smoking, a:nd 
for scenting the hair of women, the essential 
oil is in common use for imparting the pecu- 
liar fragrance of the leaf to clotlies among 
the superior classes of natives, the people of the 
peninsula are peculiarly fond of this perfume, 
as are also the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
this country generally. — Cat. Ex. 1862; Dr. 
WallicJCs Tramactions of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta for 1835 ; 
O^Shauyhnessy^ p. 403. 

PUTCHUCK 


Kust-i Hindi, Ab. Sopuddy, Maleal. 

Kustd-Arabi, Kust-i Hindi and Kust-i, 

Kust, Kustus, Gr. Pki^s. 

Kut, Ooplate, Guz. Kusbta, Sykuc. 

Putohuck, Kut, Oop- Kushtam, Saxs. 

late, Hind. Godu mahanel, Singh. 


Costus arahica, Lat. Kostum, Putchuck, Tam. 
Pucha, Maiay. , Changala, Kostom. Tel. 

Putchuk is the name by which a fragrant root 
is designated in the price-currents of Calcutta and 
Bombay, whence it is exported to Canton, being 
highly esteemed by the Chinese as an incense, 
neither the plant which yields it nor the place 
where it grows were discovered, until very re- 
cently. It is now known to be the Aucklandia 
costus and to he a native of Kashmir. The dis- 
covery is interesting, as the Putchuk is a sub- 
stance which was known to the ancients. Dr. 
Royle, while in the north-western provinces of 
India, obtained a root which formed a consider- 
able article of commerce, and which was said to 
be brought from still farther north, th^t is, 
from Lahore. It was warm and aromatic in 
taste, fragrant in odour, and frequently called 
Orris-Root (Iris-Root) by Europeans in Indi^ 
th*)iigh by the natives in northern India it is 
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caSl^ On comparing apecimeiis of From the plania with which it is 

Kooth which he obtained in northern India and the circumstance under which ihe:F^t 
with what was called Putchuk in Cidcutta, he grows, being one of the Coinpositce, or Thtttile 
found that they were identical, and he was sub- tribe with feathered seed, of which when once ? . 
gequently informed by Mr Beckett, who was established the disseuiination beconies easy, ' 
long settled as a merchant in northern India, Falconer liad no hesitation in thinking that iil(^ 
that what the latter purchased from Uniritser could be produced to an unlimited extent, of / i 
under the name of Kooth he sold in Calcutta the best quality, in the Himalaya at elevations 
by that of Putchuk, so that there can be no of from 7,500 to 9,000 feet above the sea, and : i 
doubt of the identity of the two substances; that the Clioor mountain alone might be ■ 
but all that had been ascertained with respect brought in a few years to produce thousands of ^ 
to the place where it was produced was, that maundsofit. PrG])aratory diffusing the Root, 
it seemed to be to the north of the Sutlej, or Costus, he introduced it into the Himalayan : 
Kooth, being used in India as a medicine, as nuftcry attached to the Saharunpore Botanic 
well as exported to China, is described in the garden. Finding that it belongs to a new geuift, 
Persian works on Materia Medica in use in that he named it Aucklandia, in honor of George, 
country, and has assigned to it Kust as the earl Auckland, Governor-General of India. 
Arabic, Kooshta as the Syriac, and K<303tu3 as In the mountains of Cashmere, it is called Root, 
the Greek name. Three kinds are described, it is a gregarious herb, six or seven feet high. Its 
Dr. Royle states that he was only able to meet roots are dug up in September or October, chop* 
with two kinds in India, one called Koost-Hin- ped iip into pieces from two to six inches long 
dee, and the other Koost-Arahee. These evi- and exported without further preparation. The 
dently refer to two of the three kinds of Costus greater portion being sent via the Punjab to 
described by Dioscorides as the Arabian, Indian, Bombay, whence it iiiids its way to the Red 
and Syriac. There can be little doubt therefore Sea, Persian Gulf and China. Anotlicr portion 
that the Kooth or Putchuk is one of the kinds being sent across the Sutlej and Jumna to 
of Costus of the ancients, which was highly Hindustan. In Cashmere the cost of its collec- 
csteemed by them and formed an ingredient tioii and transport to a mercantile depdt, is 
in their most famous compound alexipharmic about 2s, 4d. per cwt. : but at Jugadree on the 
confections, such as the Theriaca and the Jumna, it has increased to about lOs. 9d. or 
Mithridatium. It was also highly esteemed 2\ls. 4(L per cwt., and in the Chinese ports it 
by them as an incense, as, in the line of Pro- fetches nearly double that price the cwt. The 
pertius — “ Ure puer costum Assyrium red- Chinese burn the roots as iju-ciise in the tem- 
olentibus aris and is mentioned by Horace pies of their gods ; and they also attach great 
as ‘ Achasmenium costuin. (‘ Od.,* iii. 1.) efficacy to it as an aphrodisiac. TJie imports 
The identity of Kooth and Costas was, how- into Canton in 1850, were 854 piculs, valued 
ever, long ago ascertained, though not gene- at 5,150 dollars. In Cashmere it is chiefly 
rally known, as is evident in the following pas- used for the protection of bales of shawls against 
sage from Garcias ab Horto, in Clusius Exot.,' insects. The exports for Calcutta average about 
lib. X.) “ Kst ergo Costus dictus Avabibus Cost j£ 1,500 annually. — Hoyle, on t7ie Productive 

aut Cast ; in Malacca, ubi ojus plurimus est Resources of India ; Hoyles Illustrations of ' 
usus, Pucho, et inde veliitur in Sinarum regio- Himalayan Botany, p. iioO ; O'^fiaughnessy^s 
nem.’’ In McCulloch’s ‘ Commercial Diction- Benyal Dispensatory ; Simmond, 
ary,’ PutcliTOk is described as “ the root of a PUTCIIA UTU WOOD, Anolo-Tam, See 
plant growing in Sind. When burned it Model-wood. 

yields a fine smell. The Cliincsc beat it into PUTCHA-PAIRU, Tam. Phascolus mungo, 
a fine powder, which they burn as incense in Ijinn. I’h. radiatus. 

the temples of their gmls.” Of ^le Putchuk, PUTCIII KULLU, Tam. Emerald, literally 
fl,G97^ bazaar maunds, of the value of 99,903 green stone. 

rupees, were exported from Calcutta in the PUTCHUK, Hind. Cossyphis aucklandia. 

year 1887-38. On Dr. Falconer’s proceeding PUTKLI, a boat of the Ganges. See Boat. '■ 

on his journey to Cashmere, Dr. Royle request- pUTER A, Sind. Typha elcphantina, Boxb. 

ed him to make inquiries respecting this sub- pbe leaves are employed in the East for mali;* 

stance, and he discovered that it was exported ing mats and baskets. — Simmond's Diet. 

from the valley in large quantities to the Punjab, PUTHAN, see Pathan. 

whence it finds its way to Iknnbay and Calcutta ; PUTHARMAX, Hind., of Miirree hilUi 

*tnd that it is sold in China at an advance of Gallicarpa incana. 

about 300 per cent, on the price at which it is PUTHEN, see Kuki. 

gathered in Cashmere. Dr. Falconer subse- PUTIIORIN, Hind. Nima quassioldes. 

quently found it growuiig in great abundance PUTIIUCHERI or Pudhucheri Valli kelan« : 

all roufid the elevated summits of Cashmere, gu, Tam. Dioscorea pui-purea of Pondicherry. 
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r ifUTHUR KA-PHOOL, or Pathar ka phool, 
'DtXK- Liclicn rotundatus. 

PUTIANG, see Klmmia ; Kuki. 

PUTIKI, Tel. Grewia salvifolia, Heyne — 
W.^ A. 282.— Not J?. ii, 587. 

PUTIKI, Tel. Grcwia Asiatica, L. — W- 4f 
At 289“^/?. 11, 580. 

PUTIKE, Tel. Gougllia? 

PUTICARAJA, Sans. Guilandina bonduc. 
ULwvht 

PUTI TANNI MARAM, Tam. Caryota 
urens. 

PUTKA or PATKA, Hind. A cloth worn 
as a kummurband or waist-band. 

^ PUTKANDA, Hind. Gardenia tetrasper- 
ma, also Achyranthes aspera, and Crozophora 
plicata. 

PUTKAY CHAWUL CIITIURANA, Hind. 
A mahornedan ceremony. 

PUTKARl, or Patakri, Dux. Alum. 

PUTLANEE, SiNon. Xygophyllum simplex, 
Linn, 

PUTOL, Reno. Tricliosanthes dioica. 

PUTOO, Singh., dish made by the Singha- 
lese, of . Kqlingooo flour, or meal from the 
young shoots of the palmyrah-palm, scraped 
cocoanut, and unripe Jack-fruit, and steamed 
over a boiler . — SimmotuVa Diet, 

PUTPUTI-CHE ACII-K A, Beng . Isolepia 
articulata. 

PUTRA, Hind., a son, Su-poot, Hind., means 
* worthy’, or ‘ goo(l issue’ (putra.) 

PUTRA JIVl CHETTU, or Kuduru jivi, 
Tel. Putranjiva Roxbiirghii, Wall. — Nageia 
putranjiva, R. iii, 760 — W. Jc. 1870 — RJteede, 
vii, 59. Putra a son and jiva life, W, 541 — 
Sr, 620, Putrajivaka, and S. K. Putrajivi. 

PUTRA JUVVl, Tel. Ficus comosa 
Br, iii, 552 ; Cor. 

PUTRANJIVA ROXBURGHIT, Wall. 

Nageia iiiitranjiva, Itoxh., W. Ic., Ith. 

Wild olive, Kno. Kndura, juvi, Tel. 

Jtya puta, Hind. Putra, jivi, „ 

Fongolam, Maleal. Y.arala, „ 

Putrajiva, Sans. Mahaputrjivi, „ 

Kuduru, jivi, Tkl. 

An ornamental tree growing all over India, 
from tlie Himalaya to the south of the penin- 
sula, and a native of the various mountainous 
countries of Coromandel and Hindoostan. Coro- 
mandel, Patna, Mohghir hills, and from Sylhet 
to the Kherce jungle, where it grows to be a 
large timber. tree with an erect straight trunk 
a^a large spreading shady head composed of 
Iwumerable expanding branches, with bifarious 
branchlets. Flowering time March and April 
and the fruit ripening in January. Wood 
white, close-grained and very hard. The 
Sanscrit name is compounded of pootra, a son ; 
and jeeva life< The hindoostani namejeea- 
pootra, is similarly derived. The nuts are 
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struiig by pamte round the necks of their 
children, to keep them in health. Extensively 
sold in the b^aars of upper India. — JRoxh.^B Pl, 
Ind.^ Vol. iii, p, 766 ; EoyWs Illust,^p. IQO • 
OBhavyhnessy.p. 611 ; Eohde^s MSS, ' 

PUTRA KARI, Sans. Euphorbia nctilfolia. 

PUTROTSAVAM, on the birth of a brahmin 
child, the ceremony called “ Putrotsavam” U 
performed and on this occasion, the father pre- 
sents sugar and sugar-candy to relatives and 
friends. On the 11th day, the mother is 
anointed with the oil of the oriental sesamum. 
This 2 >ractice of anointing with oil, is wholly 
coriflned to the hindoo community, the maho* 
medans ivhether of India or western Asia are 
not acquainted with it, and it may therefore be 
surmised that the Arab descendants of Ismail 
separated at an age when the ancestors of the 
Hebrew people had not adopted the rite. It 
is probable that the Hebrews learned the prac- 
tice in Egypt or from their Assyrian neigh- 
bours, and that the anointing of kings which 
European nations have adopted was handed 
down through the Old Testament. On the 
same day (Jlth) “ Puny aha vachanam” or the 
purification rite for the mother and house is 
performed. It is then that the child receives 
its name — that of some one of its grand, or 
great grand parents, — by the father writing it 
three times, with a golden ring, in unhusked rice, 
spread on a plate. This naming is called 
“ Namakaranam,” and is followed by the 
guests bestowing blessings on the young one, 
as they scatter rice, coloured with turmeric, 
over it, and the mother who are seated in tlie 
midst of the assembly. The father then dis- 
tributes money to the poor, and entertains re- 
latives and friends. On this night, for the fii^t 
time, the child is put into the cradle by the 
female guests, some of whom sing religious 
songs while others rock the little one, and at 
the close, the assembly arc dismissed after 
being presented with betel-nut, plantains and 
boiled pigeon pea, Cajanus indicus. The birth 
of a girl is less a source of rejoicing because of 
that part of the hindoo creed which lays down 
that parents and other ancestors attain Swarga- 
locum or Indra’s heaven, through a son’s efforts. 

PUTRUJ BARK, Hind. Cinnamomum 
nitidum, Nees. 

PUTRAY, a board on which dough is 
kneaded and moulded. 

PUTRONJI. Sec oil. 

PUTSA-KAIA, Tel. Colocynth. Cucumis 
colocynthis. 

PUTSA PESALU, Tel. Phaseolus radia- 
tus. 

PUTSO, Bhrm., a cotton cloth, about four 
yards in length and one in breadth, which, with 
Burmans, is put round' the hips, and when worn 
long extends to the ankles. In the absence of 
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the jaclcet <Jr “ Enji ” the long end of the 
PtttBo is thrown over one shoulder, in a grace- 
fol manner, and then it not a little resembles 
a highland plaid and kilt. — Winters Burmah^ 
j). 54. 

PUTSUN, Hind. Crotalaria juncca. 

PUTTA, Qu. Patta — ? Corchorua olitorius. 

PUTTA, Tel. Bark. 

PUTTA, or Puta, Tel. Wrightia tomen- 
tosa. — Bom, Et, Sch,^ Jc, 

PUTTA BUIIYE, the great ‘ register of 
patents’ of Mewar. Heeniali was burthened Tvith 
the service of fourteen horse and fourteen foot ; 
its rek’h, or nominal value, in the putta-buhye 
or ‘ record of fiefs’, being seven thousand rupees; 
Buhye is the ordinary term for a ledger, 

POTT AH, Hind. A double-edged sword, 
with a guard-handle, or basket-liilt. — Sim- 
mend's Diet, 

PUTTAI, Tam. Putta, Tkl. Bark. 

PUTTAKI, Sans. Alum. 

PUTTA POD ARA YARALA, Tel. Vallaris 
dichotoma, WalLy W,, Ic. 

PUTTARA (err. Paytara) a large rattan or 
bamboo close basket. 

PUTTA JILLEDU, Tel. Wrightia tomcn- 
tosa. Bom, 

PUTTA KOKKA, Tel. Agaricus campes- 
tris, L. 

PUTTANG or Pattang, Duk., Guz., Hind., 
Maiiu. Cajsalpinta sappan, Linn. Sapanwood. 

PUTTANI, Tam. Pisum sativum, sec Batani. 

PUTTA PAL A or Korivi pala, Tel. Ixora 
parviflora, Vahf. 

PUTTA PODARA YARALA, Tel. Vallaris 
dichotoma. Wall, — W. fc, 438 — K. ii, 19. 

PUTTATA, also Alu, also Rutal, Guz., 
Hind. Sweet potatoes, 

PUTTA THAMARA, Malbal. Macaranga 
indica, R. W, 

PUTTA TIGE. Niebuhria oblongifera, DC, 
Capparis hetcroclita, R. 

PUTTAY, Tam. Bark. 

PUTTEE, Hind. A leaf of the Sorghum vul- 
gare, Linn., held between the lips and sounded. 

PUTTEE or Pattee, Hind. Writing leaves 
of the Palmyra, ace Olay. 

PUTTEE, Hind. A mahomedan rite held on 
the third day alter tlic woman’s confinemerit. — 
IJerll. 

PUTTEUN KI SEND, Dux. Euphorbia 
netilfolia, Linn. E. nereifolia. 

PUTTE WAGH, Maur. Felis tigris, Linn, 

PUTTEE, Hind. The side locks over the 
temples. 

PUTTEN, a Cochin-Chincse coin of the value 
of ten pice (4rf.,) which has recently become 
the general circulating medium, avs^able for 
all firdinary purposes. Eighteen putten and 
six;. jMce, should go to the rupee, but it varies 
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two or three pice, according to Ipeal; ,chreum- ; 
stances. — Simmonds Diet. ; . 

PUTTI, Tel. Properly Patti or : Pttttti *: • 
Gossy pium indicum, Z^arn. 

PUTT 00 a thick woollen blanket woven ‘v 
on the Spiti hills. A coarse thick fabric midi/, 
of the refuse wool and long hair from the diawl ' 
goat. — Simnionds Diet. 

PUl'TOO a Rajpoot sovereign who . 
perished in the defence of Chcetore ; he waa ^ 
only sixteen years of age, and had lately n; 
maiTicd. To check any compunctious re-» • 
luctance that he might feel in leaving his wife 
behind, his heroic mother armed young 
wife as well iis herself and with her descended 
the rock and the defenders of Cheetoro saw her 
fall fighting by the side of her Amazonian 
mother. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. ii, 381. 

PUTTOOA or Juanga, a forest tribe inhabit- 
ing the tributary Mahals of Cuttack to the 
south of Sirighhoom, in the Mahals or Killahs 
d Keonjur, Pal Leyra, Dhekenal, and Hindole. 
They are said to number, 1,500 persons of all 
ages and to occupy 15 different localities, thirty 
villages in Keonjur, and six or seven in Pal 
Leyra and Hindole. Their stature is diminu- 
tive, men 5 ft. 2 in., women, 4 ft. 3 in. or 4 in. 
The men dress like peasantry of the country : 
the women, however, only cover their persons in ^ 
front and behind by a bunch of twigs with the 
leaves attached, kept up by a strip of bark or 
a string of beads. These leaves arc changed 
daily. Their pursuits are chiefly those of the 
chase, in which they employ dogs, and the bow 
and arrow. — Be7i, As. Journ,, No, 4 of 1856 ; 
DaUon^s Ethmlofjy of Bemjal. 

PUTUN, see Korum devi. 

PUTURA, a river of Bhopal. 

PUTUR, 13- 26' ; 79° 34', in the Carnatic, 
on the northern foot of the Nagari pass. Dak 
bangalo, 523 feet above the sea. — Schl., Ad, 

PUT-VER, Maleal. Madder. 

PUTU VERUSEN NAR, Maleal. Crota- 
laria juncea fibre. '' 

PUTWA, Hind. A bmider, a makcroffringe 
and tape. * 

PUTWA, Hind. String and rope made 
from the fibre of Bauhinia racemosa.— iSfm- 
mond's Diet, 

PUTWARREE, Hind. A registrar or collect / 
tor under an Indian zemindar, or land-holder* : : 
— Simmond^s Diet, 

PUTWURDHUN, a powerful famUy, of 
Mahratta brahmins, with estates near Ko]|||fe^re. 

PUVANDI, Tam. ? Sapindus emargihatua, . 
Vahl, 

PUVANG KAI, also Pnvarsang-kai, Tak. r 
Fruit of Thespesia populneus. 

PDVANKU RUNAL, Maleal. Vemonfe 
cinerea, Less. 
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^v1.|^l7V l&etpeaia pbp^- 

Linn. 

^^:^}'' "VIJYVU DANIMMA, Tbl. Punica grana- 
turn, i/. — var, B. Double flowcra, 
g PUVVULA GDRIYENDA, Tbl. Flowers 
of Abrus precatorius. 

PDWU GUTTI GADDI, Tel. Aniphi- 
donax karka, Lind, — K. i, 347. Sana. Nata, W. 

PUVVULU PUTIKE, Tel. The common 
yellow composite. _ 

PUVD MARAM, or Pu maram, Tam. Sdjp 
leiohera trijuga. 

PUVDNU, Sans, from poo, to purify. 

PUWAH or Puwa. Tranb.-Indus, manured 
soil. 

PWAI NGYET, Burm. Is a resin found in 
thebazaars throughout Pegu. It is yielded by the 
Shorea robusta or the Saul-tree of India, which 
occurs plentifully in the forests on the Shan 
; side of the Sitang, cast of Toungho, and also, 

. but to less extent, in the forests of the Prome 
district. An observer had not found, however, 
that thisdammeris obtained from these forests, 
as none of the trees appear to have been per- 
forated for it, sp that the supplies of this article 
are probably brought down to Pegu from forests 
beyond the frontier. — McClelland, 


Pycnonotus h^tnbrrhbiis. Aiibfber feulbul is 
th6 Pvenonotus leucogenys.— 

PYDI-TANGEDU or Pydu, Tel. Caiia 
sophora. 

PYEN DAN GNA LEN, Burm. Sida, sp, 

PYEN-KADO, Burm. Inga xylocarpa. 

PYEN-MA, Burm. Lageratroemia macro- 
carpa, Boxh. In Amherst, its timber used for 
house posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, &c. It 
is a capital wix)d', and would answer for all 
the purposes of corntnon saul ; specific gravity 
0-920.— Ex, 1851. ^ 

PYJING-KHADO, Burm.? In Tavoy, a small 
sized, heavy, close grained, red wood. — Mr, 
Blundell, 

PYHURA, Hind., of Bundlecund, Cotton- 
gatherer. 

PYrIN-TA-GAR-NE-THI, Burm. Galls. 

PYKAR, Hind., of Doab, Cotton-gatherer. 

PYKARA, a small river on the Neilgherry 
hills. 

PY-NA-THE, Burm. Artocarpus, species. 

PYOO, Burm. Arundo. 

P YOUNG, Burm. Sorghum vulgare, also 
S. saccharatum, Pers, 

PYOUNG-BOO, Burm. Zea mays, Linn.y 
Roxb,^ the Maize. 


PWAN-HIA, Chin. Midsummer root. 

PWO, eight tribes in Burniah speak the Pwo 

V dialect. The Pwo and the Sgau as we approach 
the searboard, are found mingled more or less 
together from Basscinand the Sitang to Mer- 
gui, living in the same villages, but apart 
from, though more numerous than, the Sgau. 
The Sgau call them Pwo, but their own 
name is Sho, and the Burmese call them Meet- 
khyen, or in some sections Talaing Karen. 
They arc muscular and prefer the plains. All 
the Pwo burn their dead. — Mason^ p, 92; See 
Karen. 

PWON, a tribe with Shans on their north 
and south on the righ bank of the Irrawaddy in 
L. 24®30'N. 

BAN NYO Burm. Cassia, rp. 

PYAK, Hind. Alnus. 

- PYAUNG-PYION, Burm.? In Tavoy, a 
compact, heavy, yellow wood. — Mr, Blundell, 

PYCNONOTUS HiEMORRHOUS, Qmel, 
The bulbul, the Condatchee bulbul, which, from 

V the crest on its head, is called by the Singha- 

■ leie the “ Konda cooroola,” or Tuft bird, is re- 
garded by the natives as the most “ game” of 
ell birds ; and training it to fight was one of 
the ^ties entrusted by the kings of Kandy, to 
tb^Horoowa, or headman, who had charge of 
ihe king’s animals and birds. For this pur- 
pose the bulbul is taken from the nest as soon 
as the sex w distinguishable by the tufred 
crown ; and secured by a string, is taught to 

(jtoi hand to hand of its keeper. The bul- 
bul of Ceylon, the Condatchi bulbul, is the 


PYRAMID. The three principal pyramids 
of Egypt are seen from Cairo. They stand 
upon the first hill between Cairo and the* west- 
ern bank of the Nile, in going thither from 
Geesh. They arc built of soft calcareous stone, 
of the same nature as the rock on which they 
stand. It is thus presumable, that all the 
polished stone has been taken from the same 
place, and wrought at small expense. The 
purpose of erecting the pyramids of Egypt, 
seems to have been to use them as they have 
been supposed to be the granaries of Joseph ; to 
have been built by king Saurid, before the fltxKl, 
to preserve himself and the public records ; as 
having been built by the Israelites in their cap- 
tivity (Josephus)as temples ; and the stone chest A 
font, (Shaw and Bryant ;) the tomb of Cheops, 
who is supposed to have built them ; as having 
been built by the shepherd kings, in the early 
Pharaohnic ages ; they have been supposed to 
have been buil t for astronomical purposes, (Wil- 
kinson ) and to have served for tombs.( Wilkinson .) 
To keep the people employed and poor. (Aris- 
totle, vol. vii) ; the historian Manetho says, that 
Suphis and his successor built the two greatest 
of these pyramids. Each of those huge piles 
stands upon a square plot of about eleven acres, 
and its four sides met at a point about five 
hundred feet high. The stones were quarried 
out of the neighbouring hills, and some from 
the opposite side of the Nile, and are all of a 
great size, and carefully cut into shape, lu 
the limestone quarries of Toora, opposite to 
Memphis, the sculptures on the iace of , the 
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^ ^ of the stones there 

cut. Ill one place six oxen are dragging 
along a sledge with a block of stone on it, 
which measures eight feet by four ; and the 
early date of the sculpture makes us sup- 
pose that this stone was to ibrm a part of the 
^siug for the pyramids. We see in these 
buildings neither taste nor beauty, but their 
size and simplicity raise in us a feeling of gran- 
deur, which is not a little heightened by the 
thought of the generations whicli tliey have 
outlived. They take their name from the 
words Pi-Hama, the mountain, and thougli 
when compared with mountains they may per- 
haps seem small, when measured by any 
human scale they arc found to be truly gigantic. 
They are the largest buildings in the world. 
It is not easy to imagine the patience needed 
to build them. 

First Pyramid, Uaso. ft. aq. Porp. height. 460 ft. 

Second „ „ OOOj „ „ 447 .> 

Third . ,, 99 354^ i, 99 203 „ 

The second pyramid is in some points of in- 
ferior workmanship to the great one. — Shar2)e\^ 
Iliston/ of Egypt^ VoL i, p. 24. 

PYRAMIDAL FORMS, arc those ordinarly 
given tc the temples of the non-Aryan race.s of 
India. All Fijian temples have a pyramidal form 
and are often erected on terraced mounds ; in 
this respect reminding us of the ancient central 
American structures. We meet . the same 
terraced mounds also in Kastern Polynesia, 
with which Fiji and all other groups of the 
south sea, shares the principal features of its 
religious belief. The supreme god in Fiji is 
Degci (pronounced Ndeiigei) known in the 
other groups as Tanga-roa, or Taa-roa, Tanga 
being his proper name, roa” an adjective, 
signifying “ the far-renowned,’’ perhaiis, also, 
the “ most ^ high.” To him is attributed the 
creation and government of the world ; and 
there are no images of him, nor of any of the 
minor gods, collectively termed •“ Kalou.” His 
sway is universally acknowledged by the na- 
tives, and.no attempts arc ever made to elevate 
any local gods above him Ihire-Kalon is the 
temple. — Galton^s Vacation^ Tourista, p. 269. 

. PYREl'IlRON, Gr., of Dioscor. Authemis 
pyrethrum, //. Kunth. 

PYRETHRUM INDICUM, //. KnntJi. 
Anacyclus pyrethrum, Dec. \ Aiitlicniisf>yrethruni,7i. 

Indian fover few, Eno. Pyrothron, Oku. 

Pellitory of Spain. „ Zoeiiil, Pun.iab. 

Akorkurra, Hind. Akarakartii, Tam., Tbl. 

This root was known to Dioscorides and is still 
employed in Eastern medicine. The plant is a 
native of the north of Africa, whence it has been 
introduced into the south of Europe. Haync 
believes that the root is yielded by a nearly 
allied species which he calls A. 'olBcinarum, 
ix, t.' 46, and which he found cultivated in 
Thuringia. — ffShatighnessy, 
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PYROLIGNEOUS ACID, U ’ to 
oocoanut shell in India, Aoedo aridi firdm 
Cytisua cajan. ^ . 

PYROPE. A variety of garnet, bxt»a]g^li 
from Burmah. It is characterized by giving; ; 
to transmitted light a yellow tinge, or as theC ' 
natives say, the colour- of the ox’s gall ; and ■ 
hence the Burmese name, which, in Pali, signi* 
fies ox-gall. — Ma^on. ; 

Y ROS( )M E, a genus of molluscs which iai : 
<men met with spread over great tracts of the 
tropical oceans, which at night gleam with 
their phosphorescent light. These, like i&e ^ 
Com})ound Ascidians, consist of large colonies 
of small individuals, aggregated m tlie form of 
a cylinder open at one end. These molluscs 
are often observetl in shoals floating on the sur- 
face of the sea, emitting a bright phosphorescent 
light of a greenish lustre. — Jlart. 

PYRRHOCORAX ALPINUS, the alpine 
chough, fecd.s on mulherries. This species is 
easily distinguished from the Cornish chough 
(also a native of Ladak) by the bill being 
shorter, and yellow, instead of red. 

PYRRHOSIA IIORSFlELDil, Blume. 
UoTsfieldia odorata, Wd. \ Myristica horsflolclii, Spr* 
Wild nutniopr, Eno. \ Kat-jadika, TaiT. 

A tree of the forests of Travjincore ; its mace 
is used in medicine . — Drurfs Ussful Plants, 
PYRRIIULA AURANTIA is the orange 
coloured bullfinch and rod-headed bullflnch is 
P. ery throcephala ; the latter is not uncommon 
in slia<ly grove.s and wood.s of the lower and 
middle regions; about 0 inches in length, head, 
neck and breast reddish yellow, becoming fainter 
towards the holly ; tlie vent and rump white ; 
back bliii.sh-asli ; quills and tail glossy black. 

l^YRULA, a genus of molluscs. 

PYRUS ACUPARIA, atjertn. 

* l\ iirsina, Wall, 

Rantliual, Ciiknau. Hattiil, JniiLirif. 

Litsi, „ Uuiigrck, Sutlw.. 

Mountain a!=:b, Eno. 

A small (roc of the Punjab Himalaya, at 
SffOO to 11,600 feet. 

PYRUS COMMUNIS, Zinn. 

1^. sinensis, Limllcfj. 

Kumusra, An. Taii^^ llntang, JHBtVIC. 

Knniinitui, llatank, „ 

I»i*ar tnuj, Eno. Ki.slita, Ilahira, rasHTU. 

Nak, Ainrud,Naspati,lliN. . Cliooi, 

4'liis i»lanL of Kaghan, is the pear tree gf 
English orchards, easily distinguished fr<^£ 
the api)le tree by the shape of its fruit;.- 
The pear tree is not common in 
gardens though some trees arc to be 
having been brought chiefly from Bangalore^o 
the fruit is of a tolerable large size but coartneiS 
and hard, which only renders it fit for baking^:; 
and steAvs. The same kind of fruit is found' 
the upper provinces of Bengal. Wallich fotllidp 
a species of pear tree growing on hm^stoue^ 
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fi&ibuntai&s, near the Irawady; Mr. Mason 
iiad never met with it in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. — CleghorTCs PwnQcih Report^ Kulu and 
Kangra^ p-Sl; Enig. Cyc.; Riddell i Jfoson’s 
Tenasserim 

PYRUS CYDONIA, Unn. 

Cydonia vulgaris, Pers- \ Beheo, Hini>. 

The quince tree has probably been intro- 
duced from China or Bengal, but is now 
to be met with in many gardens. It grows 
like the apple. The fruit is plentiful at Sattara, 
and Dr. Riddell met with it at Pooiiah. In 
other parts of the Dcccan he has seen the tree 
in blossom, but the fruit did not set, — perhaps 
for want of proper treatment. — Riddell. 

PYRUS KUMAONKNSIS, Wall. 


Ban-pala, Beas. 

Litsi, Mahaul, Cubnah. 

Chota, JuKi.uM. 

Chitana, Kaouan. 

Mail tang, ,> 

Doda, Dodar, Hind. 


Aria, Pushtu. 

Ehrh, 

Kanglu, Rati. 

Maul, „ 

Mar-plioi, Sutlej. 


A plant of Kaghan and the Punjab-Hima- 
laya from 6,000 to 10,600 feet. — Cleglioi^n. 

PYRUS LANATA, Pyrus crenata and Py- 
ms pashia all furnish edible fruits, are indige- 
nous to the Himalayas, the two former are 
called Paltoo” by the natives. 

PYRUS MALUS, Linn. 


Tuftah, Arad. 

Apple tree, Eng. 

Seb, Hind., Pers. 

Sher, JuKLUM. 

Seo-cho, Lad. 

Kooshoo, It 

Malus, Lat. 

Choong; Choont, Fangi. 


Chooj, 

Fangi. 

Tsoont, 

»* 

Faloo, 

Fanjab. 

Manra, 

Pushtu. 

Amroo, 

»> 

Khajoo, 

Ravi. 

Seba, 

Sans. 

Li, 

Sutlej. 


The apple tree is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam, in Persia, all 
over the Deccan, and at Bangalore. The apples 
of Kunawar want flavor compared with those in 
Kashmir. The two sorts of apples commonly 
found in most native gardens in the Deccan, are 
said to have been first introduced from Persia. 


They are of a small description ; one sweet and 
luscious, grows in bunches ; the other, which is 
larger, has a rough taste, and is better adapted 
for tarts. The trees may be propagated by lay era, 
suckers, and even cuttings. The young plant 
should -never be allowed to throw out branches 
at less than two or three feet from the ground, 
all the buds beneath must be rubbed off. 
STever plant, them closer to each other, than from 
nine to twelve feet and if there is suflicient 
ground, keep them separate from other trees, 
yv Aft t they can either be wintered or watered 
' as'required. Remove all suckers round the 
stem of the tree, or from the roots, unless re- 
quired for stocks, then cut them clean off with 
a sharp knife. The trees may be opened 
immediately after the rains, if not in blos- 
som. Pluck off all the leaves carefully 
and beware, in so doing, that the blossom 
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buds are not injured, which native gardeners 
in the careless manner of stripping the leaves 
are very apt to do then prune tiie tree. As 
soon as the blossom appears set, put plenty of 
old rich manure to them, and water well every 
third day until the fruit is nearly ripe. If you 
continue watering after this, it makes the fruit 
mealy and insipid. When the fruit is all 
gathered, cease to water the trees, and as soon 
as the leaves turn brown and dry, which will 
be in the course of a month, then open the 
roots for two or three days, cover with manure 
again, and water well as before, when you may 

probably get a second crop in April or May. 

Cleghom's Punjab Report^ p. G6; Riddell, on 
Oardenitig. 

PYRUS SINTCA, the Sand pear of China. It 
is cultivated in Northern India. 

PYRUS TOMENTOSA, Roa:b. Cydonia 
vulgaris, Pers. 

PYRUS VARIOLOSA, Wall. 


Kithoo, Keut, 
Koiut, Kitlioo, 
Gadkooji, 
Shogul, 

Wild pear, 
Sanjad, 


Bras. 

Chenab. 

ft 

Chamba. 

Eng. 

Hazara. 


Batangi, Jhelum. 

Shindar; Tang, Kaoiujc. 
Tangi, • „ 

Mahool ; Molial, Kuuaon. 
Kiat, Ravi. 

ShOgOOl, SiTT TKJ 


A small tree grows in all the warm valleys 
of Kainaon, wood closc-graiiicd, brown, com- 
pact;, used in Ladak for boards of books and 
printing blocks and for making native combs. 
The fruit eaten, when over-ripe and decay- 
ing, like the European medlar. The ele- 
vation is from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. Tlie 
tree is frequent in Murree and Hazara. This 
is found in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 3,000 
to 7,000 feet. Wlren rotten, the fruit becomes 
sweet. — Thomson's Travels ; C leghorn's Punjab 
Report, p. 65. 

PYSONEE, a river near Singpoor in Banda. 

PYTAN-KAI, Tam. Dolichos tranquebari- 
cus. 

PYTHAGORAS, a learned Grecian. See 
Damon, Kapila, Vediis. 

PYTHAGOREAN BEAN, Nelumbium spcci- 
osum, Willd. 

PYTHEUS, see Serpent. 

PYTHIAN APOLLO, see Krishna. 

PYTHON, a name of Apollo. See Krishna. 

PYTHON, of the Greeks, the Peten of the 
Hebrew and Bceten of the Arab, was a fabulous 
huge serpent. It had an oracle at Mount 
Pernassus. Apollo is said to have slain this ser-. 
pent, hence his name Pythius. 

PYTHONESS, {nve^s) of the Greeks, was 
a divining woman, as in Acts, xvi, 16. 

PYTHON, a genus of reptiles. 

Fam. Xeno{)tiltid8B. 

Xenopeltis unicolor, Rein., S. India, Pegu, Anda- 
mans. 
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’ r Jbifi. Pyihonidffi. 

python reticulatus, J^hn,, Nicobar, Tenaasexim. 
molunis, Linn. 

Boa constrictor, Imn. 

Gongylophis conicus, Schneid^ Upi>er India. 

jSryx Jonnii, HuMeU, Find Dademklian. 

The python snake is often observed hunting 
after fi*6ga in damp situations; it is known to 
the natives by the name of Ajda, and is a true 
python, and not as some travellcra have named 
it ^ the boa constrictor, which it is needless to 
remark is not a native of Asia. 

PYTHON MOLUKUS, L. 

P. trivittatus, Schl. — Russellj 1 , ph 22. 

13oa or Eock snake, of Europeans in Madras. 


This is found all over the counh^i ; hut 
not been seen longer than 19 feet. 
killed in Travancorc, after having swallow^;, a 
a doe-spotted deer. • 

PYTHON RETICULATA, Gray. It is tl^ ; 
Ceylon boa, attain a length of 20 feet. Ana-.: 
konda of Ceylon. It is occasionally of great 
size, but perhaps rarely exceeding twenty feet,' 
though Mr. Sirr mentions that when full-grown, 
it is said to measure fnun 17 to 20 and cv^n 
25 feet long, with a cinjuinforonce of two and 
a half feet . — Sirrs Ceylon, 

PYU, the Burmese who occupied Fromc dis- 
tinct from the Burmese proper. 
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Q ia the seventeenth letter of the English 
alphabet, and has but one sound, somewhat 
siitiilar to Jc or hard c, but formed near the 
root of the tongue. • In English it never ends 
a word, as it does in French and other Euro- 
pean languages. Its nearest sound in the 
Arabic, Persian and Hindustani is represented 
by the letter ^ ai^ in taluq,» killah, but it may 

be represented by the letter h. In English it 
is always followed by the letter w, the two letters 
being in general, pronounced like hv^ as quake, 
quack, quick, queen, but in some words the u is 
silent as in pique. But, although the three 
consonants, C, Q, X, are called superfluous in 
English grammars, Q, historically represents 
a Hebrew and an Arabic letter : hence it has 
been generally so employed by the learned. I'lie 
English always have u after Q. In Qal J\i* 
the Q is a deep soft K, formed at the root of 
the tongue. 

QADIRI, a suhjunction to names of a tribe 
of fuqecrs. Qadireea, an order of devotees. 

QADIR WALLEE, a celebrated niahomc- 
dan saint. 

QAF, a fabulous mountain. 

QAFEELA,AR.Abodyof travel]ers,acaravan. 

QAMUT, Ak. Part of the Takbccr, or 
mahomedan creed. 

QAZEE, Ar. a judge, civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastic. 

QiEAM, Ar. The standing position in 
mahomedan prayer. 

QIBLA, Ar. The temple of Mecca. 

QOOFOOL, Hind., a lock for resolving 
mysteries. 

QOORBANEE, Ar. The sacrifice, see Kur- 
ban, sacrifice. 

QOOTOOB sahib, or Qoottoob ood Decn, 
lies buried at Qoottx)b, a town near Delhi 
named after him, in which the late Shah Alum 
and many members of the royal family of Delhi 
are buried. His tomb is much frequented by 
pilgrims, he being one of the most renowned 
and venerated of the moosulman saints. 

QORAN, Ar. The Holy book of mahome- 
dans. It was originally in Arabic, but is now 
in Persian, Hindi, Malay. It was translated 
into English by Mr. George Sale. 

QOWL-BEERA, Hind. The betel contract, 
a ceremony of mahomedans. 

QUADRUMANA, Cuvier’s name for his 
second order of Mammiferous animals, an order 
which must be always viewed by the Zoologist 


with great interest, inasmuch as it contains 
those forms among which will be found the 
nearest approach — though the distance is still 
great — to man. The order Primates of Linnaeus 
consisted of the genera Homo, Simla, Lemur 
and Vespertilio. 

QUAGGA, also written couagga, is the 
eqiius quaccha, a native of Africa. It 
resembles the horse more than the zebra. Its, 
voice is not unlike the bark of a dog. — Cuvier. 
See Kyang. 

QUAH-LAY, Malay. Mucuna pmriens. 

QUAIL. Mr. Gould recognises the common 
quail bf India as distinct from the European 
quail. The quails of British India, are arranged 
by Jerdon under the Genus Perdicula, the 
dwarf partridges, or bush quails, and (he sub- 
family Ccrturnicinse or true quails, also the 
sub-family Turnicinse or bustard quail. 

Perdicula cambayensis, Latham^ jungle bush 
quail, all India. 

„ asiatica, Latham^ rock bush quail. Dekhan 
S. of Nerbudda. 

„ erythrorhyncha, Sykes, painted bush quail, 
Ghats of S. India. 

Coturnix communis, Bonaterre, large gray quail, 
or European quail, Europ, India, 
coromandelica, GmeL^ ram quail, black 
breasted quail, all India. y 
„ novee-zealandiaj, 0. ^ New Zealand. 

„ y)ectoralis, Gould. 

„ realteni, S. MiUlet\ 

„ histrionica, Hartl. 

Excalafactoria chinensis, Lmn., blue breasted 
quail, British India to Philippines. 

„ novaj-guine®, GmeL, New Guinea. 

„ adamsoni, VerremXy Celebes. 

„ minima, Gouldy „ 

Tuniix taigoor, SjfkeBy black breasted bustard 
quail, Ceylon, British India. 

„ ocellatus, Scopoli, Hill bustard quail, Hima- 
laya to Malayana. 

„ dussuniierii, Temm.y larger button quail, all 
India. 

Sykesii, A. Smithy button quail, all India. 

Coturnix communis, the common quail of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, is chiefly migratory and 
is abundant in India, though M. Gould con- 
siders the race of this country to be distinct. 
The raiu-quail (Coturnix coromandelica) is 
plentiful during the monsoon. The Bush- 
quail occurs in low jungle. Now and then 
among the prickly shrubs by the margins of the 
fields, a covey of ten or twenty bush-quail (Per- 
dicula asiatica) sprang up with a whirring 
noise. Quails are haunted in N. China. The 
hawk is loosed to the quail which it seizes in 
its talons, — the falconer then rushes up and 
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takes all in a net. — Adams; Jerdon;BlyQi. See 
Birds. 

QUAKERS, see Sands. 
quaking grass, Briza. 

QUAMOCLIT, a genus of climbing plants 
of the natural family of Convolvulacese, chiefly 
found in the hot parts of America, but species 
are indigenous both in India and China. 

QUAMOCLIT ALBA, pure white, com- 
mon, easily grown from seed, Jaffreij, 
QUAMOCLIT COCCINEUM, Qhmsif. 

Ipontcea coccinea, L. | Convolvulus coccineus, Spr, 

•A native of West Indies. 

QUAMOCLIT PENNATUM, Voigt. 

Convolvulus pennatus, Dett, 

„ quamoclit, Sjyr. 

„ }>ennatilLus. 

Ipomeea quamoclit. 

Myat laie nee,, Burm. I Surya ratnnlu, Tkl. 
Jasmine rouge, Fr. | 

The French and Burmese call this beautiful 
little creeper red jasmine, the English name it 
China creeper, a^d the. botanists quamoclit or 
dwarf bean. It is quite naturalized throughout 
the Tenasserim provinces, the French name 
is both more descriptive and euphonious than 
cither of the others. — J\oxh ; Mason ; Voigt. 

QUAMOCLIT PHa^NICEUlM, CJioisij. 
Ipomoea phoenicea, JRoxb. \ Kasi ratnalu, 

A very handsome climber with crimson 
flowers, tube long* and slender ; grows readily 
from seed — Jaffrey. 

QUAMOCLIT VULGARIS. The Indian 
forget-me-not, sometimes called the star creeper, 
from the shape of the flower which is of a deep 
rosy red. — Jaffreif. 

QUARA TAUVIL, Egypt. Cucurbita la- 
genaria — Linn. 

QUARRYMEN, or masons the Uperawanloo, 
or Wadi wan loo of Telingana, are employed in 
tanks, making salt, and in road-mak- 
ing. 

QUARTZ is nearly pure silica. It occurs 
both massive and in crystals of all sizes and of a 
great variety of colours. It breaks into tabular, 
cubical, pyramidal, and conical masses ; usually 
shining or glistening on tlie surface ; the frac- 
ture is conchoidal in one direction, coarse and 
splintery in the others ; occasionally it has a 
parallel fibrous fracture ; but the surfaces are 
most frequently triangular on one side. This 
and the conchoidal fracture with the shining 
or translucent appearance, distuiguLsh it from 
felspar. It crystallizes in hexagonal pyramids, 
is harder than felspar, cannot be scratched by 
steel, becomes opaque when heated but does 
not melt without addition. Specific gravity 
2‘850. Is much used in the bodies of pottery 
and in making enamel and glass. Quartz rock 
has been foui^ tlie richest in metals of all the 
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Indian rocks. At Callastry ' it oontoiiu lead ; * 
ore mixed with silver ; at Nellore, copper;; at . ; 
N^pore, manganese and lead ore and copper ; ' 
micaceous iron ore is a very common pmiict ' ^ 
of this rock. 

Oreen a^^dred Quartzose smidstoneoi Vel- ;; 
lore, used formerly by farriers, but now re- i 1 
placed by sills of corundum and lac. 

Yellow Quartzose sandstone.^ of Woodia- ' 
gherry used formerly for giving a first edge to . 
sw'ords, daggers and implements, hard, rough 
and well suited for grindstones. 

Quartz, is the hardest component of granite, 
and is also the least liable to change, it 
forms about one-third of the whole constituents, ‘ 
and is a source Irom which much of the sand on 
the surface of the globe is derived. — Joum. of 
Asiatic Soe.y Vol. xiii, p. IGl ; M. E. J. JR. 

QUASI, see Khybcr. 

QUASSIA, a bitter drug, the woods of 
Quassia excelsa, and Q. amara. 

QUASSIA AMARA. 

Bitter quassia, I Qiuissienholz, Gjdb. 

Bois du qusissic, Fu. \ Lenode quassia, Sp. 

This native of Surinam, Guiana, Colombia, 
and Panama, was introduced into Bengal by 
Lord Auckland. It thrives tolerably well in 
the Calcutta Garden. Quassia wood is a very 
pure and simple bitter, and has been much 
employed in bilious and intermittent fevers, 
dropsies from debility, atonic gout, and indeed 
in all cascis in which bitter tonics are advisable. 

The English brewers use it freely as a subsli- 
tiito for hops, although it is thought to have 
some degree of narcotic power, a decoction of 
quassia being mucli used as a poison for flies. 
Quassia is with much difficulty reduced to pow- 
der, and is consequently given in the forms of 
extract, tincture, infusion, and decoction. 

QUASSIA SIMARIJBA. 

liitter, or moiLUt/iin damson. 

Siniariiha iiniuni, Limlletf, 

The bark is used medicinally. — O'SJuxaghnessyf 
p. 2fl7. 

QUA8SIENHOLZ, Gbr. Quassia. 

QUAURYETE, Mex. ToWco. 

QUDUM-BOSEE, or Zamccn-bosec, ITiitd. 

A humble salutation. 

QUDUM-MBRAHEEM, Pkus., the aK)t3tep 
of Abraham. . 

QUDUM-I-MOOBARIK, Peus., the blessed 
footstep. 

QUDUM-I-RASOOL, Peks,, the footstep of 
the messenger, Mahomed. 

QUEDAM, see Kedah. 

QUEEKSILBER, Gbb. Mercury, 

QUEEN. ; 

Malikah, Ak., liiND.,PKBS. I Beimo, * Fr. 

Queon, Kno. | Hani, Hind. 

QUEEN BALK EES, see Saba. 

QUEEN LAGERSTRiEMIA, Eno. Lager- 
strasmia regina. 
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|i|^UEEN OF SilEBA, sefs Saba. 

r. V- QUEEN’S WOOD, Brazil wood, Csesal- 

•: pinia. 

QUEEN COCOANUT, the fruit is of a bright 
gold colour, and the blossoms, both of that and 
of the common kind, arc very eifcctive among 
the dark leaves. — Frere^s Antipodes^ p. 162. 

QUEEN MOUNT, see Malacca fort. 

QUEIJO, Port. Checsc- 

QUEL PERT, an island in the gulf of 
Leatong, about 42 miles long and 17 miles 
broad. The Quelpcrtians arc very ainprcpas- 
sessing in their appearance, rude and boisterous 
in their manner, and of very gross habits. — 
Marryat'^s Indian Archipelago^ p. 182. 

QUEMOY, A large island separated from 
Amoy by a channel from 5 to 7 miles wide, in 
^the centre of which is little Quemoy island. 

QUERCACEvE, Mirh, The nut tribe of 
plants comprising, 5 gen. 60 species, viz., 2 
Carpiniis ; 2 Corylus ; 0 Castanca : 46, Quer- 
cus ; 1 Lithocarpus. 

QUERCUS. The oaks, and the chestnuts are 
well-known for their rich and luxuriant growth, 
and as forming the ornaments of European forests; 
The barks of oaks, alders, birches, willows and 
poplars abound in gallic acid and tanning, and 
all have therefore been frequently employed 
for that purpose, also as tonics and febri- 
fuges, Quercitron, the bark of the North 
American Qucrcus tinctoria, dyes wool yellow. 
Gall-nuts called majoo phul, arc imported 
into India, being produced by the puncture 
of Cynips qucrcusfolii or Qucrcus infcctoria 
a native of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Kurdis- 
'■'tan. Q. Ilex and Q. Cerris afford inferior 
galls. The cupvdes of the glands of Q, Aegi- 
lops, called vclonia and veJani (a corrup- 
tion of PaBavi) and vclamcda by tlie modern 
Greeks are collected in Ceos, and used for the 
same purposes. The Kermes insect fixes itscll 
upon Q. coccifera, hence called Kermas oak, a 
native of the S. of Europe and N. of Africa, 
Q. Ballota, sweet-acorn oak, that probably des- 
cribed in Persian works under the names shali- 
bulloot and bulloot-ool-mulik, is a native of 
Spain. N. of Africa and <)f parts of Greece ; 
this having acorns free from tanning has been 
long used as food by the inhabitants of the above 
countries. It might, very probably, as well as 
‘the Cork-tree, (Q. Suber), a native of the hot 
parts of Spain and France, be naturalised in 
the plains of Northern India ; where Q. incana, 
from elevations of 5,000 to 7,000 feet in the 
Himalaya, is perfectly at homo. The acorns 
' of this species are sold in bazaars under the 
name bulloot, being used by the natives in 
medicine. The nuts of others of the Amenta- 
cese are used for food as Spanish chestnuts, the 
beech and hazel-nut, the first contain sugar. 


and the two latter much <h 1, for wluch they are 
often subjected to expression. The nuts of the 
hazel, abundant in the Himalaya, may be met 
with in bazaars under the name binduk or fiu- 
duk. An edible nut is afforded by the Indian 
chestnut. Castaiica indica, a native of 

the mountains of Sylhet, whereit is called nikari. 
Wallich found seven different species of oak 
growing in Burmah and on thcTenasseaim Coast. 
Quercus fenestrata, Q. turbinata, Q. velutina, 
Q. Amherstiana and Q. Tirhbae. Three.or four 
are natives of the Tenasserim provinces, and 
all afford useful timber, tliougli inferior to tlie 
English oak. The following grow in Japan : 

Quercus glabra, Thhg, \ Quercus variabilis, Bl. 

„ acuta, 'llihg. „ alieiia, BL 

„ glauca, Thbg. „ crispula, Bl. 

„ cuspidata, Thhg. „ burgerii, Bl. 

„ serrata, Thhg, „ sessifolia, Bl. 

„ glandulifera. Blame. „ salicina, Bl 

„ dentiita, 7'hhg. „ myrsinsefolia, Bl 

,, phyllyraoides,>4. „ gilva, BL 

Gray. „ ^osseserrata, Bl 

,, siebol (liana, BL „ lacera, BL 

„ urtiomfolia, Bl. ,^jnarginatii, Bl 

„ canescens, Bl. .“oevigata, BL 

The Quercus genus is found from the noitli- 
orn to the most soulhcri parts of India, the 
mountains of Sylhet, Chittagong, Penang, and 
Taong Dong, and from moderate elcivatiotii 
(Q. iTicana, or ban of the hill people) to the limits 
of forest (Q. seme-carpi folia, or khursoo.) The 
last species varies much in appearance, and as 
this is likewise observed in efthers, the nnrnbor 
of Himalayan oaks at present enumerated, is 
probably excessive. The oaks in Kunawar, 
are of three species, the leaves of all being 
lancc-shapcd, more or less senvated, and some 
exactly like holly. They are the Mouroo, and 
tbe Khursoo, which grow to 12,800 feet, and 
the Ban which disappears at 8,000. 

Some of the other trees arc rhododendron, 
maple, plane, ash, hazel, horsc-chesnut, rose, 
mountain-ash, and juniper. Oaks are found in 
the Himalaya, Nepaul, Kumaon and Sylhet* 
and in many parts of the S. E. of Asia. All 
travellers in the Himalayas, testify to the 
abundance of their oaks. The people employ- 
ed by Dr. Wallich gathered a c^msiderablt* 
number of species, and Dr. Royle assures us 
that they are found from mtxlerate elevations 
up to the limits of trees. He* adds that they 
arc found from the northern to the most 
southern parts, on the mountains of Sylhet, 
and ill Chittagong, Penang,' and Taong Dong 
and from moderate elevations, as in the case of 
Q. incana-^from 5,000 to 7,000 feet, — to the 
limits of the forest where Q. semecarpifolia 
disappears ; but at 10,000 and 12,000 feet, on 
the southern face of the Himalaya, as at Choor, 
Kedarkanta and Changshel, the Quercus seme- 
carpifolia generally forms the forests at' their 
highest limits, though other species of Quercus 
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are feimd bdow, with Taxus, Bet^ Deodam» 
Pinus excels and morlnda. Dr. Hooker tells 
us that oaks grow in the valleys of the eastern 
Himalaya, in eastern Ben^, and in the Malay 
peninsula. No oak nor chestnut, he says, ascends 
above 9,000 feet in the interior of Sikkim, 
where they arc replaced by a species of hazel 
(Cbrylus) ; in the north Himalaya, on the other 
hand, an oak (Quercus scmecarpifolia) is 
amongst the most alpine trees, and the nut is a 
different species, more resembling the Euro- 
pean. On the outer Sikkim ranges, oaks (Q. 
annulata ?) ascend to 10,000 feet, and there is 
no hazel. It is not generally known, he adds, 
that oaks are often very tropical plants ; not 
only abounding at low elevations in the moun- 
tains, but descending in abundance to the level 
of the sea. Though almost unknown in Cey- 
lon, the Peninsula of India, tropical Africa, or 
South America, they abound in the hot valleys 
of the Eastern tlimalaya. East Bengal, Malay 
Peninsula, and India islands ; wlicrc, perliaps, 
more species grow than in any other part of the 
world. Such facts as tliis, he remarks, disturb 
our preconceived notions of the gcograpliical 
distribution of the most familiar tribes of plants, 
and throw great doubt on the conclusions which 
fossil plants are supposed to indicate. The ever- 
green oaks observed by Mr. Fortune in the 
Himalayas, were Quercus dilata.taand Q. semc- 
carpifolia : also, the Quercus sclerophylla and 
Q. inversa, the last two with large and glossy 
leaves, not unlike the Portugal laurel at a dis- 
tance. Captain Gerard tells us of three species 
of oak in Kunawar the leaves of all being laiicc 
shaped, more or less serrated, and some exactly 
like holly. They are the Monroo and tlie 
Kliursoo which grow at 12,800 feet, and the 
Ban (Q. incana), which disappears at 8,000 
feet. Major Benson, writing in British Biir- 
mah, remarks that Quercus fencstrata, Quercus 
turbinata, and Quercus vclntirui, produce good, 
durable, timber, resembling tliat of the Dille- 
nias in density and elasticity, though the trees 
do not grow of that size to make tlic tiiid)er of 
the same value as the Dilicnias, “ Zinhuin.'’ 
And the Dilicnias are not only valuable as 
timber treesj but for ornaiiiental purposes. Dr. 
Mason tells us that Dr. Wallicli found seven 
different species of oak growing in Bunnah and 
on the Tenasscriiu Coast, all of them yielding 
useful timber, tJiough inferior to the English 
oak, and 23 species are named in Japan, but 
many of the Javanese kinds, appear to ])e pecu- 
liar to the Indian Archipelago, or only occur 
near the south eastern angle of Asifv, where 
they reach tlieir most southern limits, being 
scarcely known in a wild state, in the southern 
hemisphere. Dr. Wight gives, in his leones, 
Quercus acuminata ; armata ; castanicarpa ; 
leaestrata ; ferox ; lancemfolia, lappacea ; semi- 
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serrata, squamata; turbinata.— 
count of Kunawar^ p. 67; RoyiU^c 

17 to 4^1 Dr, Ma8on*s TmasBOtAnj 
Eng,Cyc,\ Thunherfs Travels ; Hooker^B Bimm 
Jour., Vol. i, pp. 87, 11, 114, 436 ; So^ffBonfei, 
NagasaJei, p. 342; Dr ^O'/SJuiuyknessy, p, Q07i 
Ben. Phar,, p. 517; FI. Ind., Vot. 
iii, pp. 633 to 641 ; Capt. GeranTs Aceowtd of- 
Koonawnr, p. 67. 

QUERCUS, ^pcciVs. 

Reon Wood, ANOi.o-ruaHTOO? 

An evergreen oak, bearing acorns, growing ' 
in the Mehra Ibrcst, near Abbottabad, Hazara. - 
It is fi hirgc spreading tree, and supposed to be 
I the American oak. — Cal. Cat. Kv. 1862. 

I QUERCUS ACUMINATA. 

lJunneo, Hind. 

QUERCUS AMllERSTIANA, Wall. 

Tirbbio, imiiM. 

A large tree of Martaban, used in boat- 
building. It grows also in Tenasscrim and 
Jhirmah and allords useful tindicr though in- 
ferior to English oak. — J)r. Mason. 

QUERCUS ANNULATA. 

Rani, Kotoaiiit. I Hsin-kalioo, Pushtoo. 

Hau-kan, Pushtoo. 1 lluiiiio Pliiiliai, Puniai,, 

The ring enpped oak grows iri the outer 
ranges of tlic Sikirim Himalayas, toUic height 
of 10,000 feet. 

QUERCUS BALLOTA, W. 

Rarbiiry oak, Kno, I Ruloot>ul<mulk, Pbbs. 

Sliah-bulloot, Pkus. | 

This is probably the tree described in 
Persian works as Shah hiilloot and Buloot ul 
! niulk, and mentioned liy Tlieophr. It is a native 
of Spain and Grc^oce. The acorns of Q. incana 
are sold in the bazaars as a madicinc, under 
the name Balloot. lii’ixhurgli says that 
a species of oak, Quercus fencstrata, is native 
of the mountains in the vicinity oi’Sylhet; on 
Tenasserim coast tlie same species grows 
indigenous not fifty feet above the level of the ; 
sea. — 0\S/miiynnessif, p. 607 ; Mason. 

QUERCUS CIIINKNSIS, the Chinese Oak, 
is a beautiful species found in mountainous 
places in China, and is said to ‘have exactly 
the habit and appearance of a Spanish chesnut. 

— Kny. Cyr., I{oyle\s JU. 

qui:rcus dilatata. 

Q. taxiflora, Tfero’u, Chamba Hills. ' 

Mobru. Marghand, Kanawab. 

Baruiigi, H.AZAnA. Chora, Kaghan, 

Bar, Mubrjcu Hills. , 

This is a fine evergreen oak of the Himalayas, 
found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur and 
Sungnam at an elevation of 6,000 to 9,000 feet* 

It yields an excellent heavy wood. The timbers 
of all the oaks are good, hard, and so heavy, : 
that they will not float. Quercus dilatata ap* 
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^ to be the species mpst ^ 
jfbrtwM : OleghorvCB Punjab Rmorti p. 64. 

QUERCUS FENESTRATA, Biwb. Grows 
in the Khassia hills, is a native of the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Sylhet, and grows in 
Bnrmah and the Tenasserim provinces not fifty 
feet above the level of the sea. It affords use- 
ful timbers. 

QUERCUS FLORIBUNDA. 


Barcha, Hind. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 9,000 
feet,~Oleffhom^s Punjab Report^ p. 64. 

. QUERCUS ILEX. 

Balut, Ab., Hind. Brn, Punjab. 

Barungee, Mubkek. (viiota, Lahoui.. 

Evergreen oak, Eno. Khar-paloo-cherai, Punjab. 
Kori, Kaohan. (fhwara „ „ 

Chai»i, Chora, Hind. Iri, Panoi. 

Chur, Jari, „ 

Been* or Rcenj ; Beeng. Dliaroo ; Deroo. 

Hoary oak. Vari, Salt Range. 

Ireen. Kharshoo, Shundar. 

Maroo. Dhagun-ban. 

This is a plant of Kaghan, and is found in the 
Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam at 
an elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 feet, it is the prin- 
cipal firewood in the hill stations. Much of the 
fuel and charcoal is made of this oak. The 
English residents at Dhurmsala use this timber 
for beams and rafters. The tree attains its 
ftill size in 100 years, and a very old tree yields 
a log or trunk to first branch from 10 to 20 
feet in length (?), and 6 feet in circumference ; 
wood of a red colour, hard, tough and heavy, 
coarse grained, liable to warp, and to decay if 
exposed to wet ; useful for building purposes ; 
leaves given as fodder to cattle. Its acorns, 
Balut sil supari arc sold in the bazaars of the 
N. W. Provinces under the name of Shah 
Baloot. Used for indigestion, diarrhoea and 
asthma. Recommended for chronic diarrhoea 
in children, after burying in the earth to re- 
move their bitter principle, then washing and 
grinding. — Clerfhorn's Punjab Report, pp, 

4 ; Balfour , p. 205 ; Mr.Banies^ Kan^ra Settle- 
ment Report, para, 147, Commr, Jullundhur ; 
PowelVs Hand-booh, Vol. i, p. 385. 

QUERCUS INFECTORIA, Olivier. 


coloured like the Engli^ oak but harder and 
reckoned, where it grows, one of the most dur- 
able timbers. — Voigt; Roab. FI. Ind., p, 634 
QUERCUS LANATA. 

Reang, Hind. | Q. Lanuginosa. 

In many localities in Kumaon this species 
takes the place and name of Quercus incana 

QUERCUS LAPPACEA, Roxh. A tree of 
the Khassya mountains. Wood strong, in 
colour like that of the common oak, but hard 
and more close grained. — Voigt ; Roxh. FI. Ind, 
QUERCUS LAXIFLORA. 

Barungi, Hind. 

A large tree, wood used in house-building. 

QUERCUS LUCIDA and Q. muricata, Roxb, 
are Penang trees. 

QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA, its bark b 
used in medicine. — Ben. Phar,, p, 217. 

QUERCUS PRINODES, Linn. 

Quercus serrata, Roxb, | Shingra, Hind. 

A tree of the Garrow hills, yields a useful 
timber. — Voigt, Roxh, FI, Ind, 

QUERCUS SCLEROPHYLLA, an ever- 
green oak of the Himalayas, with large glossy 
leaves, not unlike the Portugal laurel at a dis- 
tance. — Fortune, 

QUERCUS SEMECARPIFOLIA, Wall, 

Alpine oak, Eng. Khareu, Pani. 

Bauchur, Panj. Kharshu, „ 

Jaugal „ I Kharao, 

Parungi, 

Seldom grows below 8,000 feet, and ascends 
above the range of pines. It is one of the most 
alpine trees of the north Himalaya. It is an 
cver-green species. Its acorns are named 
Shah baloot. It is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam at an eleva- 
tion of 9,000 to 12,000 feet. It is a magnifi- 
cent tree, and its timber much esteemed by the 
natives. Wood white, and heavy ; subject to 
insects and liable to warp: used for making 
charcoal, and by zemindars for ordinary house- 
building purposes ; produces also good and 
large timber. — Rogle ; Clegliorn^s Punjab Re- 
port, p, 64; M, R, Barnes^ Kangra Settlement 
Report, para, 14, and Balfour, p,, 204. 

QUERCUS SEMISERRATA, Roxb, 


Afees, Ar. 

Pyeen-ta-gar-nee-thee, 

Burm. 

Maa-pbal, Dvk. 

Oall oak ; Gallnut oak Eno. 


Dyers oak, 
Majoo-phal, 
Maja-kaneo, 
MaKOo, 


Eno. 

Hind. 

Maj^kai.. 

1*£RS. 


Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, a shrub 
4 to 6 feet high, when punctured by a cyneps 
an aatringent juice exudes, which becomes the 
gall nuts of commerce. — 0^Sliaugli'ne88y,p, 608. 

QUERCUS INVERSA, an ever-green oak, 
of the Himalayas, with large glossy leaves, not 
unlike the Portugal laurel. — Fortune, 

QUERCUS LANCEiEFOLl A, Roxb. A tree 
of the Garrow hills and Assam. Wood light- 
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Thit-kya, Burm. 

A tree of British Burniah. Wood used for 
plugs or pins, to join together the three pieces 
which compose the body of a Burmese cart- 
wheel. — Cal, Cat, Kv, 1862. 

QUERCUS SERRATA. 

Shingra, Dux. 

These trees are only found in the hill sta- 
tions, where they have been grown from seed 
by private individuals. At Mahableshwar, 
few plants have been grown, more resembling 
a shrub than a tree. — Riddell. 

QUERCUS SPICATA, Buck. A tree of 
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Nepal, ci tihe Garrow hilla, the Khaesya moun- 
tains and Chittagong. Wood lighter colored 
than English oak, but equally close-grained 
and apparently as strong. — Voigt. 

QUERCUS TIRBB-ZE. 

Tha baik, Burm. 

Grows iii Burmah and the Tenasserim provin- 
ces. It affords useful timber though inferior 
to English oak. — Mason. 

QUERCUS TURBINATA, grows in Chit- 
tagong : in Burmah, it affords useful timber 
though inferior to English oak. Rcflcbiirgh says 
it is only used for fuel. — Roxh.^ p. 630. 

QUERCUS VELUTINA. 

Tha ghau, Burm. 

Grows in Burmah and the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. It affords useful timber though inferior 
to English oak. 

QUERQUEDULA, the Teal genus of birds, 
comprising as under ; 

grecca, Lmn*y common teal, 
circia, Z., blue winged , , 
glocitan^ Dallas ^ clucking teal, 
jayana, Buddy Java teal, 
manillensis, Gm., Manilla teal, 
nuineralis, Mull,. Eastern teal. 

QUESO, Sp. Cheese. 

QUETTA. The valley of Quetta, or Shawl, 
is situated in 67" E. long., and 30® to 30® 20, 

N. lat. It is about 1 5 or 20 miles in length, 
and from 4 to 6 in breadth. It is bounded to 
the westward by the Chah’l Tan range, having 
a strike of S. S. W- by N. N. E. Quetta is 
about 5,900 feet above the sea. The moun- 
tainous table-land of Beluchistan extends from 
Cape Monze, on the south to the Affghan 
mountains north of Quetta, or from 25® to 
30* 40' N. latitude, and is consequently about 
340 miles in length. In breadth it extends 
from the level plains of Kutchee eastward, 

to Nooshky on the borders of the Seistan 
desert eastward, extending thus about 150 
miles. But its breadth is by no means uni- 
form : widest about the centre, it ' gradually 
narrows southward, until, at Cape Monze it is 
only a few miles broad. 

QUICKLIME. 

Abuk, Arab. Iswet, Rus. 

Chaux, Fb. Churna, Sans. 

Walk, Gbr. Honnoo, Sjnoh. 

Chunam,Chiina,GT7Z. Hind. Hunnoo, „ 

Oaldna, Caloe, It. Cal, Sf. 

Calcium, LiAT. Chunamboo, Tam. 

Capoor, , MAii. Sujinum, Tbi.. 

Nureh, Pbrs. 

The common method of obtaining quick 
lime is by ihe process of burning, in which 
limestone mixed with wood, coal, or charcoal, 
is exposed to a strong heat ; in this way the 
earbonic acid is expelled, and the product called 
quick lime is the result. It is white, of a pale 
gray tint, opaque, inodorous, and its taste acrid 
and alkaline, l^en water is poured upon 
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quick lime it heats, crackles, swellsr^iusd a 
bulky white powder is obtained, called^ slaked 
lime. Lime is used as a manure and as m 
ingredient in mortar. In several metalluigio 
processes, it is used as a cheap and poweiiUl 
flux ; it is also extensively employed in soap- 
making, leather-dressing, dyeing, and medicine, 
besides many other purposes in common life 
and the arts. In oriental commerce, the term 
Chunam is applied to quick-lime made from 
calcined shells. — Faulkner. See Chunam. 

QUICKSILVER, is said to occur about 6 
miles from Colombo and Trincomallee. While 
some excavations were making in the laterite 
on the sea-face of the fortress of Cannonore, in 
1857, globules of fluid mercury were found in 
the cells of the laterite, giving the appearance 
of its being of natural occurrence. — As. Ann. 
Reg. 1799 ; Joinvillds MBS. See Mercury. 

QUIGAMBO of West Indies. Abelmoschus 
esculcntus, W. d* A. 

QUILLS. 

Plunies a ficrire, Fr. Penno dc scrivire, It. 

Po»en, Feder kiel, Gbk. Stivoli, Bus. 

Kulm, Guz., Hind. Canones para escribir, Sp. 

The hard and strong feathers of the wings of 
geese, ostriches, turkeys, &c., used in writing. 
— Faulkner. 

QUILON, on the Malabar coast, in lat. 8o 53 
N., long. 76® 33' E., is atown of considerable im- 
portance. Collam, Coilon, Coulon or Quilon, was 
built, A. I). 825 ; and was at one time a place 
of considerable importance. The natives of the 
country begin their era from its foundation, in 
the same manner as the natives of Cochin begin 
theirs from the origin of the island of Vaipeen. 
In former days there were a great many w^v- 
ing-looms, and manufactures of cotton and 
stoneware here. Alexius Menezes, the first 
Archbishop of Goa, built an excellent fortress 
here, which aftei*wards fell into ruins, being 
neglected by the Dutch. — Colonel Heher Drury. 
See Nicolo-4i-Conti. 

QUINARIA LANSIUM, Zewr. Syn. of 
Cookia punctata, Retz. 

QUINCALHARIA, Port. Hardware. 

QUINCE of Bengal, Euro. Syn. of .^gle 
marmelos. 

QUINCE. Cydonia vulgaris. 


Behdana, Hub-us-suf- 
furg^l, Ar. 

Semen de Coig, Fr. 

Quincunx, „ 


Quitten korner, Gbb. 

Uclidana, Guz., Hum., 
Pbhs., Tam. 
Melacotogna, IT* 


The Quince is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope and grows in Persia : its fruit is stewed 
and it makes good marmeladc. 

There are three kinds of quinces (1), Shak- 
kar, or sweet ; (2), Tursha, sour ; (3), Miyana, 
or middling. The first is eaten fresh and has 
a delicious perfume ; the second is dried, 
candied, &c., the seeds of all arc demulcent, 
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used in sherbets and as a coHing drink in 
hvef. — Fmvell; Hogg^a Vegetable Kingdom. 
QUINCE SEED. 

Bebdana, Hub-Til-suf- Quittenkomer, Or. 

fuxgul, Arab. J^hdana, Ouz., Himo., 

Semen de Coig, * Pjebs., Tam. 

Qtlincunx^ Fr. Melacotogna, It. 

These are oval, acute seeds, plain at one side, 
convex at the other, often triangular, truncated 
at one end, of iron colour externally, and inter- 
nally white. They abound in mucilage, and are 
an article of the materia inedica. This .seed 
constitutes an important article of commerce 
in India, being highly valued as a demulcent 
tonic, and restorative remedy by the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans all over the East. They arc 
imported into Bombay and Calcutta from the 
Persian Gulf ; and into Northern India they arc 
brought from Cabul and Cashmere. — Faulkner. 

QUINGAMBOof West Indies, Abelinoschus 
esculentus, IV. ^ A, 

QUINQUEGENTES. See Semitic races. 

QUINQUINO, also caljcd myrrh seed or 
the white balsam, is prepared from the balsam of 
Peru tree, Myrospcrmuin peruiferum and from 
M. pubescens. 

QUINQUILLERIA, Sp. Hardware. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS, see Kelat, Khuzistan 
or Arabistan. 

QUISQUALIS INDICA, Linn. 

, Dflrway-limaing, liurm. 

eShineso Honey Suckle. | Rangoon creeper. 

A scandent shrub, with beautiful flowers 
<vf various colours, from white to orange and 
deep-red ; has a very powerlul perfume towards 
night. It gi'ows from layers, or seed, but the lat- 
ter are very diflicult to find. In Tcnasscrim this 
elegant scandent shrub is seen trailing its long 
arms around our bowers and verandahs, buried 
in thick lively foliage, and gracefully flinging 
out its thousands of sweet-scented flowei*s which 
change their tint from white to rose, and with 
the clouds at sunset, deepen into richest crim- 
son. The flowers arc scarlet outside and yel- 
lowish white within, and hang in large clusters, 


very useful in ca^eimg walls or trellis work 
the scent at night is unpleasant «to ^me per- 
sons. It is a very common plant in the gar- 
dens of the Dekhan and may be raised from 
seed or layers. — Jaffrey ; Jfccson ; Riddell. 

QUITTENKORNER, Geb. Quince seed. 

QUIVER. Throughout South Eastern Asia, 
the bow and arrow, has almost disappeared, the 
only people using it constantly in war and for 
the hunt, being the Andamaners — ^but at the 
annual “langar” of the nizara of . Hyderabad, 
there arc still to be seen a few soldiers in the 
proccasion, armed with bows. Recently too in 
the beginning of 1870, the editor met a small 
body of men, seemingly on some predatory ex- 
cursion, one of whom was armed with the bow 
and a quiver full of aiTows. In April 1863, a 
few days before the editor arrived at the Anda- 
mans, a British sailor was killed by an An- 
damaner who was captured. 

QULUM, Ar., the pen of record. 

QULUNDUR, Peiis., a class of fuqoers or de- 
votees. 

QUOIN HILL, called Jibl Mia Ally, at the 
Straits of Babel Mandeb, is 8G5 feet above the 
sea. 

QUOIRENG, the Quoireng tribe, has a langu- 
age distinct from those of the Songboo and Ptwee- 
ron but with a great similarity in all other res- 
pects. They inhabit all the hills north of the 
Koiipooee, between the high range that skirts the 
valley of Munnipore and the Burak, as far as 
the Angamce tribe, from whose aggression they 
have suffered much. From these aggressions 
and their own feuds, they liave much decreased 
in number, but are still a very considerable 
tribe, possessed of much energy which deve- 
lopcs iteclf in trade with the Angamce and the 
British frontier district, see Natunas islands. 

QUOI-TOTA-KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
tristis. 

QUTB-UL-MULK, a sovereign ofGolcon- 
dah, near Hyderabad in the Dekhan. 

QirrUB BIIAIII, a dynasty of Golcondah, 
see Hyderabad in the Dckhan. 
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% the 18th letter of the Siiglteh lenguge ie 
ft semi-voirel and a Jiquid, end in the English 
tongue" has two distinct sounds, the one, as in 
ran, morose, and when at the beginning 
of words or syllables, produced by an expulsion 
of vocalized breath, the other sound when fol* 
lowed by a consonant, and when at the end of 
words, is formed by a vibration of the tongue 
near the root, as in her, ford, startling. In 
words derived from the Greek language, the 
letter h is usually written after r, as in 
Theumstio, rhapaody, rhetoric. R has various 
modifications in the languages of the East 
Indies. It is changeable into 1, and the 
Ghineae who cannot pronounce r, always use 
1 in its place. Usually it has tlte sound of r 
in round, run, ruin. In the Hindustani it 
has a rough sound as r or rh, which alternate 
with the cerebral letters d, and db, and in 
Talutroo, Earnatica and Tamil, it has a harsher 
sound. The r of the Tamil and r of the Malaya- 
1am are in some respects identical, and when 
doubled aa rr, have the sound of tt. The San- 
scrit vowel sound ri is modified in the penin- 
sula of India into ru. 

RA. A god of the ancient Egptians, was 
worshipped separately from Osiris, 

RAABEUH-KHBYL. See Khyber. 

KaAMAH of Ezekiel xxvii. 21 to 23, is the 
modern Reims. 

HA-6ANGADEVA. See Iiiioriptions. 

KA KHOUNG-THA. See India. 

Ha SRI BAHMA^ See Inscriptions. 

£A SBI MAHA DITYA. See Inscriptions. 

RAB. Ab. Hind. Pzbs. Juice ; jelly ; 
pronounced r&b. 

SAB. Hind. Arum colocasia ; Colooasia 
antiquorum. 

RAB AN. Hind. Chionanthua, sp. Schott. 

RABAN. Hind. A Panjab tree of moderate 
' size ; wood white, soft, light ; used by zemin- 
dars for their houses and implements. Bark used 
medicinally ; leaves used for fodder. — PotoeWs 
Eandbook^ VoL 1, p. 542. 

■RABBA. See Steroulia acuminata. 

BABBAN. At^ba is a Turkish word, ac- 
cording to Odoric, signifying father. Taking it 
in connection with Sabban, it may be noted 
that in 1288 there came on a niissfon from the 
likban of Persia to the court of France a cer- 
tain Nestorian bishop, who is termed by the 
chroniclera BAbban Ata. — Fwfe, Oathay, h 
PvllS. 

RABBET. Leput ouniouluB. 

BA-BBR, on the road, properly rab-bnri 
W^pied by the Flndani to labour, the 
mignation of their forays,-— Tbira 
19. 


KABHAS. See India. 

RABI. Hind., also written Babbi and call- 
ed by the people Hari,” the spring harveil» 
crops sown in winter and out by Har, early 
summer. The spring, or Sabi, crop it sown, 
after the rains, and reaped at the commenoe- 
ment nf the hot weather. 

^ RAB-I-SU8, also rab-us-sus. Hind. Gly^ 
eirrhiza triphylla, liquorice, liteially sweet 
juiee. 

R ABN A DAB ISLAND, the southern ex- 
tremity of which is in lat. 21^ 50^ N., is a large 
island, 18 or 20 miles to the eastward of the 
Hooringattah entrance of the Ganges* 

BABOK. Mal 4Y. Fireworks. 

RACACHON or Racachont. Arab* A tub- 
stitute for chocolate ; a preparation of roasted 
acorns, powdered with sugar and aromatiea. 
— Simmond*s DieL 

RACE, a term used by ethnologists to dis- 
tinguish the people from different branohea of 
the human family. The word is not in use 
amongst Europeans in the East Indies, by 
whom the people of the country are collectively 
called natives, and their several races are desig- 
nated castes* Bui there is no doubt that the 
brahmin, the Kshetrya, the Rajput, the Veaya, 
the Sudra hindu, the Moghul, Syed, Persian and 
Pathan mahomedan, and the Burman, Karan, 
Mon, Malay, Papuan, and Arafura, the Jat, the 
Baluch,the Brahui, the Parsec, and the Bengali 
are all of different races, as also, are many 
of the non Aryan peoples of India, the Pariah 
or Dher or Mhar, the Chaokeli, Chuckler 
or Madhara, the Dorn and hundreds move. 
This subject has been largely disposed of under 
the wordlndja. Bishop Ueber early observed 
that the people of the mountains, and of all the 
hilly country adjoining Burdwan, are a race 
distinct from those of the plain, in features, 
language, civilization, and religion. 

The Khatree is a race numerous in the Upper 
Punjab, and about Delhi and Hurdwar, and 
found along the Ganges as far aa Benares and 
Patna. They divide themselves into three prin- 
cipal classes ; I. the Charjati or four clans, vis. ; 
Seth, Marhota, Kbunna and Kuppoor. IL 
Bara jati, viz. Chopra, Tal war, Tuiinuhu, Seigul, 
Kukker, Meibta, &o. 111. Bawun-jaiov fifty- 
two clans, amongst whom are Bundari, Meindrao, 
Sehti, 8iiri, Sani, Unnud, Buhseen, SohdfV 
Behdi, Teehun, Bbulleh, &c. The Froopabooi 
people are Hindoos of a different race from the 
Bbot, and winter and summei live in their black 
tenia with their flocks and hards of sheep, 
goats and yaks. They are ve|^ ugly, witli 
Tartar faces, and the men let their oonree Week 
hair hang in one pig tail bebuid. 
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Tbe population of all the iilaiida of the 
Pacific group is presumed to date from Oceanian 
migration, which has been laid down in the fol- 
lowing order— Malayan, Protonesian, Papuan 
Polynesian.' 

A wellfknown writer, clasaes the inhabitants 
of ihe Archipelago into two great races, totally 
different in their physical aspect and in their 
moral character. He says, the Polynesian race 
extend from Marianna to Easter Island and 
from Hawaii to New Zealand* with no greater 
variety : in the language than is to be met 
with in European tongues derived^ from the 
aanm source. The second race are diatinguiah- 
ed by the usual Ethiopian features, and occupy 
New Holland, New Guinea, New Caledonia, 
and the Fiji. The physical conformation of 
the Papuan, and particularly the squareness of 
hia head, distinguishes him from the African 
DCjgro. That writer assumes that one island 
has'supplied another with population, based upon 
the principle of contiguity, and deduces there- 
from that Torres Straits, being the narrowest 
portion of the ocean which separates Australia 
from New Guinea, constitutes a reason for de- 
rising the Australian source from the Papuans. 

It is difficult to define the extent of early oc- 
cupancy, and to determine where this migration 
cesicd on the Australian continent, since there 
are physical evidences, as well as other indica- 
tions of a strong character, which denote that 
Tasmania and Australia consisted formerly of an 
undivided terra firms. 

The Papuan race are clearly either from the 
Moluccas or an adjoining island, where the 
negro characteristics are shown to have been 
more strongly developed than those to be met 
with around the continent of New Holland ; 
and although the island of New Guinea, from 
. its ' situation and importance, has enjoyed the 
advantages of certain civilizing influences at a 
comparatively early period, it has nevertheless 
retained the strongest features of its settlement 
throughout a varied intermixture. The natives 
of New Guinea have, almost generally, the 
woolly head, sometimes frizzled, and occasional- 
ly in pipe -like knots, the thick lips and squat 
noses, which indicate their negro connection, 
while their colour ranges from the sallow hue of 
the Sandwich Islander to the dark copper of the 
Bornese. The face is suggestive of the Mongol 
type, being square and angular ; and in many 
parts of the island of New Guinea the obliquity 
of vision common to the Chinese is apparent. 
Recent iiivestigationa would seem to denote also 
that they are 'ifreqUently distinguished by a 
Jewish cast of features ; so that, instead of their 
pMeiiting indicaiiofna of a pure nation, as well 
as'the diiiinctive type ef a great race, there is 
abundant evidence to the eontraiy, Cemiog, in 
aU probability! from one^ of the amall western 


islands in the route from the north-west or the 
Moluccas (origiDally peopled fronl the Philip, 
pines), the Papuan race are found to spread 
over a large area and extend round the Caroline 
Islands. Blaksland states that the geographical 
boundary of the Papuan is coincident with the 
north-west monsoon, wbirii may be described as 
extending from the Equator to or north 
latitude, and in longitude from Sumatra to the 
Fiji Islands, from which circumstance and their 
ignorance in navigation the inference is that 
they have travelled from the west into the Paci- 
fic only so far as the prevailing winds allowed. 
If Australia were an open country, accessible 
at the time of the settlement of New Guinea, it 
is more than probable the Papuan would have 
peopled it themselves ; the same facilities which 
enabled the natives of Sumatra and Java and 
other islands of the Eastern Archipelago to visit 
the islands of the north and north-eastern 
Continent, where evidence of antiquity exists 
—also afforded the opportunity of crossing 
the coral reefs of Torres Straits, and examin- 
ing the mainland of Terra Australis. It would 
be an unsound hypothesis which assumes either 
the entire omission of so large a continent, or 
a failure of occupation consequent upon the 
sterility and unpromising character of its coast 
approaches. The resemblance of the Austra- 
lians to some of the tribes inhabiting the 
southernmost settlements of the Arafura Sea, 
and the proximate intermediate islands of 
Torres Straits, is doubtless owing to the 
inhabitants of the great islands, and of tlie 
group of settlements in close contiguity to 
the coast, being of coeval distribution. The 
Australians possess the wide-spreading nose, 
receding forehead, and rapid eye of the Africao, 
the thin and muscular limbs of the Zulu, and 
the long silky hair of the Western Malay, with 
not a little of the latter’s skill and daring — and 
to these types respectively the natives of north 
and north-west Australia approach nearer than 
to any other. In many features of their supersti- 
tions they assimilate to the north American In- 
dians, and to some of the tribes of the Pacific, 
strongly resembling the latter in their interments, 
and in the practice of piercing the septum of the 
nose. In physical appearance the Auttralmu is 
prepossessing. The eye is full and expressive, the 
head and body erect, and the chest well thrown 
forward. All the men have thick beards and 
hair. This is a distinctive feature, and is not 
shared generally by the Mongolian, Negro, 
Malay, or the natives of the Celebes, the latter 
of whom may be presumed to have enjoyed faci- 
liUes for effecting an intermixture with the 
Australians^ 

Native Australiaii women are met with wbdae 
hair, in spite of the abominable pmotiess to 
which it is commonly subjected, b oompsra*. 
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iivAj ioftf tbe liead being envei^ed with a pro* 
^libn of loose natuial 

The instruments of warfare in ^neraruse bj 
the two eonUguous raoes vary un less than their 
respaotive eustoms, languaf^c, and physique. 
The most remarkable weapon of the Aua- 
imiian is entirely unknown to the Papaan, 
whO| in fighting, use the bow and arrow. 
Although an advance toa^ards civilisation is 
claimed for the Papuan, it is observable only 
where the natives have been susceptible of im- 
pressions in their early intercourse with the 
Malays and traders of Java, from whom a 
great many of their customs are copied, and 
more recently by contact with the Dutch, 
who have settlements on the different islands. 
This evidence tends to throw doubts on 
Australian identity with the Papuans, as we 
have the fact of entirely different races inhabit- 
ing the two large islands, and separated by a 
distance of only 140 miles. The facilities of 
intercourse, rendered at all times difficult by the 
dangers and intricacy of the * Straits,’ have 
been further lessened by the hostility of the 
Coast tribes, so that the trafficing with the 
native Australians and intermixture has been 
confined to those people, who, aided by a 
superior skill in navigation and also in the 
oonstruction of their vessels, have enjoyed 
the advantage of the trade winds. Had 
the northern migration penetrated beyond 
those intermediate islands lying between Papua 
and Australia, there would have been ample 
indications of the connection in both races. 
Sturt thinks that it is difficult to determine, 
*from what race the Australian sprang, for 
there is not one of the great families into which 
the human race has been divided with which 
tht*y may be properly classed.’ Strzelecki, who 
mixed among the Austnilian tribes of the great- 
est diversity, says, — * In his physical ap- 
pearance he does not exhibit any features by 
which his race could be classed or identified 
with any of the generally known divisions of 
mankind.’ Perhaps the most practical account 
is that given by Wilkes, who in his American 
exploring expedition, says, — * They differ from 
any other race of men in features, complex 
habits, and langpiage, their colour and features 
assimilate them to the African type, their long 
blaek silky hair has a resemblance to the Malay, ' 
their language approximates to the American 
Indians, while there is much in their physical 
traits; manners, and customs to which no 
anidogy can he traced in any other people ; 
their meat striking distinction is the hair.’ 

One Professor, whose experience and attain- 
ments eatitie his opinion to considerable ree- 
past, infers from recent discoveries a strong re- 
eembtmiee between the original inhabitants of 
I e emMi iSiimpeaii Cantonment and the Alforian. 


The large extent of Auairaliin 
whioh offers itself to the seaboard of 
embracing without doubt the locale of ike 
earlier settlements, has been advanced 
favour of the theory that the occupation -of 
Australia, together with the prinoipal settfo- 
ments as far east as New Guinea, resulted fiwm 
one common migration, the parent souroe bebig 
the Chinese Seas. It is well known, from the 
period of the earliest discovery by Europeans; 
that the Chinese, the Malay, and the Celebiana 
visited the south-eastern islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and had their stations on the Austra- 
lian coast, trading with the inhabitants, and 
conveying from thence cargoes of trepangp 
shells, &c. ; and we have strong indioatkraa 
of the Malay influence throughout the dif* 
ferent parts of the Northern Continent pervad- 
ing even some of the native customs* The only 
evidence presented in support of the above 
theory, however, is that afforded by the dis- 
covery recently of a tribe on the Balonne river, 
to the north-westward of the Upper Warrego, the 
head of both sexes being quite bald. In ^ber 
respects they share the characteristics of the 
Mongolian. These people speak a different 
dialect to the neighbouring tribes, who hold 
no intercourse with them, regarding them in 
fact with a degree of superstitious awe. The 
expression of colour, a most important element 
of race, and whioh is uniform throughout the 
island, forbids the supposition of any great in* 
termixture with a lighter type. 

The nomadic existence and habits of the Aus- 
tralians have caused a union of diverse sections 
of the native race distributed over the conti- 
nent, producing tribes speaking a different lan- 
guage, and presenting finer specimens of men. 
The north-east natives, for instance, are the 
most warlike and of superior physical power ; 
while those on the north-west coast are the 
most ingenious, maintain a purer idiom, and, 
according to the latest explorations, are more 
readily susceptible of civilizing influences. An 
immediate local intermixture has invariably 
resulted in a degenerate descent, and these re- 
sults have been painfully perceptible in the 
settled districts, where the worst influences of 
civilization have wrought their effect on the 
physical character. 

The north-west coast of Australia being the 
most accessible to the Island of Timor, favoura 
the hypothesis that it was by these . people 
the great island was first oecupied. In thje 
language there is about the same variety and 
intermixture of Malay, while we have ail 
uninterrupted line of islands as stepping 
stones, almost direct to the* Timor group, 
from the great Makyan eowee--- Sumatra. 
No tradition of settlement existe amongst 
the Australians, but on the eaetera end north* 



iMtUvn coasit sftiim are (bund who evince a 
Jngber aad moie intelKKent ovganlaatioii, who 
are also in the posaeasion ol taatefally finished 
and skilfaliy consinioted ^noea^ and who evi- 
dently enjoy hereditary laws aim cuatoma. 
Aneient weapons are known to have been used 
among them,, and wo have a knowledge of 
4igtirea and aketohest some apparently of great 
age being outlined upon the rocks along the 
aorthern ooast. Qrey discovered several ciiri- 
ona figures iu eaves, and the outline of a roan’s 
hand boldly defined on a rock in the Olenelg 
river, . beaidea tombs of ancient appearance. 
There are also nuroeroua native drawings and 
jmde impreeaione of men and animals along the 
ooeet of the Gulf of Carpentaria, of Finder’s 
and Depuch’a islands and near Sydney, all in- 
dioaling native origin and settlement to be of 
a remote period. Further evidence in favour 
of ike antiquity of the Australian race is af- 
forded by recent discoveries made in Victoria, 
the latest of which is that of the bodies 
of three aboriginals petrified into solid mar- 
ble, the veins, muscles, &c. of which could 
be distinctly traced through what is now a 
group of stone blocks, perfectly sound and 
whole. They were found in a sitting posture 
near the suiiaoe, together with an ancient stone 
weapon, so that the present custom of burying 
the dead is thus shown to have been prac- 
tised at least many centuries ago, for the situ 
atiOQ of their deposit, and the condition in 
which they were found, preclude the idea of 
these remains having been buried otherwise 
than during the recent period of formation. 
Occasionally, traces of large kilns or mounds, 
ebfloiposed oV burnt clay, stones, and debris, are 
to be met with, overgrown with timber and 
nearly buried, on which they cooked their 
repasts of wild animals ; but neither these 
aucieDt cairns, nor the fossiliferous remains of 
aboriginals which have been exhumed at dif- 
lurent periods, illumine the obscurity which 
surrounds the race of Australians. 

In the border districts of British India, into 
which intruding races have come, the distinc- 
tions of races are very marked. In the vicini- 
ty of Darjeling are mahomedan and hindu 
natives from the plains of India ; the Bbootiah 
from Bhootan, Thibet and Sikkim, the Lepcha 
and the Mechi. The Lepcha have no religious 
or race distinctions, but they speak of tbem- 
aelves ss belonging to the following clans, 
. vi*.: — 

Burphoopg phoohO. Sandy ang. Lneksom. 
Udoing phoohOk;. Sugoot. Therim. 
Thurjokh Tungjeld. Slongme. 

Oaptsin D. Herbert observes that at his 
fiiat interview* witk the Lepohs^ he saw that 
thsy were the same people whom he had met 
with at Nifilangi at Jahnabbi, atShipdii on 


the SuUeJ, ill Hangrang, and at Lari in 
Ladak. They are, in feet, the people who 
have been erroneously oalled Ohinese Tartan 
and are in reality of the same race at the Thi- 
betans, being a family of the great division of 
Eleuth 'tartars or Kalmuck. 

The people of Nepal arrange themselves 
into many sections, viz. : — 

Qoorroong ..rear sheep. Moormis 

Gallia rear buffaloes. Yakha. -■ 

Kami... Btacksmitk. Mungar v^^cipally 
Sarki... Tanners. Brahmin, j cultivators 
Newad .. Shopkeepers. Ehumbbu : 

Domai... ...Tailors Nimbhoo. J 

In the plains of the Daijeling district, the 
Rajbansi and Bengali are in equal numbers. 
The Bajbansi are Koch or Cooch of the same 
descent as the raja of Gooch Behar. Hence they 
call themselves Baj Bansi. 

The Mechi inhabit that portion of the Terai 
which Hea under the hills. They are migra- 
tory, live by cultivating the virgin aoil ; they 
have no caste. 

'Ihe various tribes inhabiting the Indian 
desert and the valley of the Indus would 
alone form an ample subject of investiga- 
tion. In the earlier ages there were two chief 
Rajput races, in Hiudustan, viz., the Soorya 
and the Chandra, to which were added the four 
Agnicula ; in all six. The other races were 
subdivisions of the Soorya and Chandra, or 
the Sacha of Indo-Scythic origin, who 
before the mahomedan era found no difficulty 
in obtaining a place, though a low one 
amongst the thirty -six regal races of Rajasthan. 

The Ganges valley seems to have been peo- 
pled by several races, long before the Aryan 
hindns arrived there, and all the conquerors 
who have entered India from the north- 
west have striven to occupy the fertile valley 
of this great river. Hindu poets have celebrat- 
ed its praises in a multitude of songs ; the 
river is fabled in their mythology to be ihe 
goddess Ganga ; they long to see it, to bathe 
in its waters and be purified from their sins, 
and at last to die on its banks, or to have their 
bones conveyed to it from the moat southern 
parts of India. No hindu raises such a 
question as in 2nd Kings v. 12, for ihe Ganges 
ie recognized aa the most efficacious of all the 
hindu sacred rivers. On its banks have dwelt 
the chief of the religious reformers, whom 
India baa seen. Its valley was the cradle of 
buddhism ; which, from its rise in the siiih 
century before Christ, gradually spread over 
the whole of India, was extended by Asoks 
to Kashmir and KaW shortly after. Alexan- 
der’s invasion, and now prevails amongst 222 
millions of men. Numerous dynastisa hay^ 
ruled there. The Aodra raoe was in power m 
the Gengetio province of India, about w 
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beginning of ihe ehristion era, but Ibe moat 
endoriDg was the great Oheti^e family that Ibng 
ruled at Indrapreatha, and terminated with 
Prithi-raj in A. D. 1200. Near the indue, 
tbe Sodai the Cat*hi and the Mallanl, afford, in 
tiistoryi poeition, and nominal remembrance, 
grounds for inferring that they are the descend-^ 
ants of the Sogdii Gat*hi, and Malli, who 
opposed the Macedonian in his passage down 
the Indus ; swarms of Qete or Yuti, have 
assumed the general title of Baloch, or retain 
the ancient specific name of Noomri ; while 
others, in that of Zj’bot, preserve almost the 
primitive appellation. There are remains of 
the Johya and Dahya, as well as of the Qete 
or Jit, and Hun, who hold places amongst 
the thirty*8i& royal races of ancient India, 
though tht*se, with the Baraha and the Lohana, 
tribes who swarmed a few centuries ago in the 
Punjab, are now only to be discerned in small 
numbers in the Marust'hali or ** the region of 
death/’ which has even preserved the illustrious 
name of Kftorwa, Krishna’s foe in the Maha- 
Bharata. The Sebr4i, or great robber of tbe 
western desert, the enemy of all society is also 
tlrere, and the hiudu Bhntti, Bahtor, Joda, 
Oliohan, Mallftni, Kaorw4, Johya, Sooltauo, 
Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, 
Visbndvi, Jakhur, Shfag or Ashlag, and Pooniah. 

Of tbe luahomedan trib(‘8 there are two, Kul- 
lorn and Sehrdi, concerning whose origin doubt 
eiists, and the Zjut ; Rajur ; Ooinra ; Soomra ; 
Mair or Mdr ; M6r, or Mohor ; Baloch ; 
Loomraa or J^ooka ; Sumnicha ; Mangtilia ; 
^t^gRreab ; Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooe ; Jangurca ; 
Ooiidur ; Berowee; Bawurf ; Tuwuri ; Chrendea ; 
Khossa ; Sudani and Lohana are nyad, or 
proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other hiudu 
tribes. 

The Jat does not occupy lower Sind and 
they are not found in Gusierat. The Jat 
is, however, the prevailing population in all 
upper Sind aod their tongue is the language of 
the country. They were once the aristooraoy 
of the land, but latterly have been dominated 
over by other races, and thus have lost some- 
what of their position as the higher classes of 
the sooiety- in the south and west of the 
^njab, too, they have long been subject to 
mahomedan rulers. But latterly, as tbe Sikh, 
they became rulers of tbe whole Punjab and of 
the country beyond as far as the upp^ Jumna, 
in all which territories they are still in every way 
the dominant population. 

The earliest political change to which we can 
go back in the history of the Peninsula is the 
ttpedition of Bama into the forests of Daada- 
^^nya, an event ooeval with the hero worship 

the. Pandsiva, and tbe myths of the Msha- 
Bharfta and Kdm&yana. The braminical 
^’nisade ef which Bama wm the leader, scattered 


be aboriginal raeea styled Rakshstt br^dmudns 
driving some into the mountsiii atid 
retreats; where we still find them living fit bif» 
barous flreedom, and reducing others' 
state of agrarian slavery in whieh we Itoir 
see the Pariah, Puller, Cherumar, and btlmr 
helot races existing in the plams. BbA 
province has its peculiar race of helol^ 
Each range of mountains and every tract bf 
forests its own tribes of wild savages either 
wholly independent, or partially subject to their 
more civilized neighbours in the open eouiitry. 
From the Pahari (undoubtedly a remnant of 
the great Tamuliati or Southern family) of the 
Rajmahal Hills oti the banks of* the Ganges, 
through the extensive regions of Gondwana, 
embracing the Khond, Sourah and Chencher of 
the Eastern Ghats, the Yanadi, Irular,OurombRr, 
(at one period apparently the most numerous 
and powerful race of all,) in the midland pro- 
vinces,— to the BeHar, Maravar, Kallar and 
other tribes, comprised under the general term 
of Malayali, or mountaineers in the south, wa 
find ail infinite succession of races professing 
customs and speaking languages differing, and, 
ill many instances, distincti from those of the 
modem hindus. The same peculiarities may 
be observed in several of the nomade castes 
roving over the plains in the more biviliaed 
portions of the country, snch as the Korohewar, 
Woddewar, Yerkelwar and Pardi, &o. A cam* 
ful and systematic investigation of ihese re- 
mains of the former population, of their customs 
and religious observances, &o., with the pre- 
paration of copious vocabularies of the' peculiar 
dialects or jargons in use amongst them, tm 
among the most important objects to whieh 
attention should be directed, because, the study 
of these outcast tribes, of thtir language, mannera 
and customi, form nearly the only available 
source from which we can glean a knowledge of 
tbe earlier inhabitants of India. 

Races need to be considered in their tribal, 
professional and religious denominations, sub* 
divisions or zat. Mr. Hodgson’s view of stu- 
dying the ethnic relations of these races alike by 
means of their languages and of their physical 
structure is shared by Mr. Logan, wbo men- 
tions Singapore as affording unequalled oppor- 
tunities for the study. And doubtless, Singa- 
pore possesses such advantages ; but, on the 
pier of Rangoon, as the Mail Stesmers arrive^ 
ia also to be seen a wonderful sssemblaga of 
races, from every part of the world, the items 
being characteristic apeoimena, for they are :tll 
bold enterprising energetic men who have fsbnd 
their way to that remote locality. 

The brothers Scblagentweit, in their seiehtiBo 
journeya in Central Asia, directed mueli ntten* 
tion to the physical characters of the people; end 
more extended inquiries in that direeiifin Would 
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invaluably but at present several of Ibe na- 
tionalities in British India seem distinct^ each of 
them assimilating in their physical appearance, to 
.the types of the races, of which they a re off-shoots. 
•— ZW’e Bqfasthan^ Voh II. p. 317* CapU 
fferhert at p. 939 of the Qleaniuye of Science. 
!E[eber*s JourncUt VoL /. p. 195. Mrs. Hervey^ 
Adventures of a lady in Tartary f VoL //• 

pi. 5« Oenllemans Magazme. India. 

. BACHI OHISTTU, or Bavi chettu, Tel. 
Ficus religiosa. 

JftACUA JILLEDU or Jilledu. Tel. 

CaJotropis gigantea, R. Br. 

BAGHA MAMIDI or Mamidi. Tel. 

Mangifera Indica. L. var. 

BACHCHA MANU. Tel. Xanthoxylon 
rbetsa, D. C. 

BACHA NEREDU or Jambu Neredu. 

Tel. Eugenia jambolana, Larru var. 

BACIIA USiRIKE. Tel. Oicca diaticha, L. 
With fruit of the size of a pigeon’s egg. A^ 
ii. 486. 

BAGINE DE CALXIMBO, Fr. ? Columbo 
root. 

RACINE ELEMENTAIRE, Fa. Arum 

esculeutum. 

RACK. Ger. Arrack. 

BACKA KASTA. Can. ? Stunted teak : a 
forest term. 

RAOKAY. Malay. A weight used for the 
.precious metals in Sumatrai about l-J- grain 
itoy .•^SimmontT s Diet. 

BACLITIA. See Hvdridm. 

BACONDA RUSSELLIANA. Gray. A fish 
of the Indian seas, from 4 to 6 inches in length. 
At feiiang, numerous at all seasons, although 
less so than they are at the Sandheads and 
the mouths of the Ganges. The Bengal 
fishermen denominate the species Potassah, 
Fessah or Phasah.” “Fessah” or “ Pliasah,” 
as. Buchanan Hamilton observes, is in Ben- 
gal a generic term, particularly applied to 
Engraulis phasah, Buchan, and E. telarah, 
Buck. It is a heavy swimmer, aud like the 
rest of Clupeoidae, expires immediately on leav- 
ing its element. It is chiefly consumed in a 
dried state. 

RAOTA or Rakta, Sansc. Blood red. 

RAOTA BAN-POOR. Bbng. Basella rubra. 

BACTA SHUAVA. Sans. Garcinia cam- 
bogia. 

RACTA VINDA CHADA. Sans. Euphor- 
bia tbyraUolia. 

BACTA CHANDA. Singh. Pterocarpus 
santaliiius. 

BACTO-KANCHAN. Beno. Bauhmia 

variegata.— 

BLAD. Hind. Panicum miliaceum. 

BADAM. Hind. Taraxacum oflScinale. 

BAD AMI. Tam. Barringtonia acutaogula. 

BADAWAR. Grz. Hind. Bloodstone. 


BADHA^KOOND. 

BADS. Hind. Bibesrubrum. 

RADEEN^ Jay., n tills in Dutch India 
BADBMACHIA INOISA. Mwnh., var.a. 
syn. of Artocarpus incisa.-— TFt7/(3fe. 

BADEMACHIA INTEGRA. Thrmb. Syn. 
of Artocarpus integrifoHa. — Linn. 

BADHA. The celebrated mistress of Krish- 
na, she was the wife of a cowherd of Gokal, 
with whom she lived within a forest near the 
Jumna, she was one of Krishna’s favourite 
mistresses, the chief of the Gopi or nymphs 
of Vrij. She has been deified by the hindoos and 
her image is set up in the temples, and wor- 
shipped at the festivals with that of Krishna. 
Badha, is a Sanscrit word from radh, to ac- 
complisb. — Cole. Myth. Hmd.f p. 46. Tod's 
Repodhan^ Vol. I. p. 530* See Charan Dasi ; 
Hindoo ; Inscriptions ; Krishna ; Vallabhi ; 
Sakhi Bhava. 

Badha, wife of Duryo-dhana’s charioteer, 
and nurse of Kerna, whom she reared as her 
son, after he was exposed on the banks of the 
Yamuna by his own mother. — Hind.Vol.Ip, 34. 

BADHA* KOOND, four miles from Go- 
verd’huD, the hoary and holy mount connected 
with the richest associations, of the hindus and 
beheld by them with an absorbing interest. The 
Greeks bad their Olympus and the Hebrews 
their Sinai ; the Jain sect have their Parisnath, 
the Saiva bincioo their Kailaaa, and the Vaish- 
nava bindoo their Qoverd’hun. The Christian 
pilgrim to Judea, sees Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 
and then goes to Sinai. The Vaisbnava pilgrim 
in Vrij sees Muttra and Briiidabun, and then 
goes to Goverd’hun. Goverd’hun is the 
Parnassus of the hindoos. Indeed, taking 
Krishna for Apollo, the Gopini for tlie Muses, 
and the Mans-gunga — a large beautifully in- 
faced tank — for the fount of Castalie, it out 
and out justifies the comparison. The especial 
holiness of Goverd’hun is owing to its being 
the first scene of Krishna’s apotheosis. It was 
upon this mount that the first image was raised 
to his worship under the name of Goverd’lmn- 
nath. The great annual mela or religious fair 
of Anna-coot at Goverd’hun, first instituted by 
Yallabha, generally takes place in the month 
of Karteeka, and not less than a hundred thou* 
sand people assemble. It celebrates a pastoral 
incident in the life of Krishna, and throughout 
all Vrij the horns of the cattle are painted red 
with vermilitpoL and those of a cow are occa- 
sionally seen covered with silver leaf. Badha 
Vallabhi, is the name of a aeot of Vaishnava 
hindus, literally the lord and lover of Rad ha, 
whose worship is paid to Krishna, on aecount 
of hia favorite miatreaa Radha. Radha is the 
object of adorati<m to all the sects who wor- 
ship that deity, and not uofrequenily obtains 
a degree of preference that almost throws 
Krishna into the shade. This sect was founded 

6 
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at Vrindavaii, in the 16th century^ by Hari 
Vans. Badha Vallabhi are two Sanscrit wohia 
from rad*h to acoompliah and v&li&bh&, beloved. 
^IV. ofBind. yoi. ri,p. 111. 

HADUIA or Baaziah, assumed the Go- 
vernment of India but was deposed by her 
brother BaUram-Shah. 

RADHIYA. See Buddha. 

HADHUNEE- Beno. Bengal parsley* 
Fimpinella involucrata. 

BADICE D1 COLUSdBO. It. Colombo 

root. 

BAD-I-KUFB* part of the mahomedan creed. 
See Kalamah 
RADISH. 

Mulli .. Duk. Hind. Lobak Malay. 

Mara Mulaka Sans. 

Kapbanua aativua : var a. Mulinghi Tam. 

radicula, var b, niger. 

This vegetable may be sown at the commence- 
ment of the rains* either in beds broadcast* or 
on ridges of beds where other vegetables have 
been planted, in the rainy season* they grow 
better on the ridges. The seed would be 
trodden in* or beaten down, and then a good 
watering given to them. When about three 
inches highi carefully thin* leaving at least 
a space of five fingers’ breadth between each 
plant. They take from three to five weeks to 
come to perfection* and require a good share 
of watering. The turnip radishes are of vari- 
ous colours — white* red* Spanish black, round, 
purple : also long white* red, and purple. The 
red* white* pink and purple turnip varieties suc- 
ceed best on the plains* the black Spanish R. 
niger is of little value, the seed pods when 
young make excellent pickles. The horse 
radish is Coclilearia armoracea. — Linn. Riddell. 
Jaffrey. 

K.\DISH SEED OIL, Oils of Raphanus 
oleifera and R. saliva. 

RAE. The hitidu titular designations are 
Rae prince* Rajah, Maha Rajah* and Bae- 
Kayaii. Prince of princes. 

RAE. Beng. Small seeded mustard, Sina- 
pis ramosR* any species of mustard ; also mus- 
tard seed. 

RAEPUR and Belaspoor, towns in Central 
India, a number of Gond are scattered about. 

BAE8. Ab. a ruler, a shipmaster, often 
written Reiss. Riasat, means rule* dominion. 

RAE-SUNA. See Berthelotia lanceolata. 

RAEU. Ill the Punjab, a race who follow 
mahomedaiiiaiD. They are politically insigni- 
ficant* blit are to be found in the vicinity of all 
great cities.* Unrivalled as market-gardeners* 
they cairy on an elaborate and perfect culti- 
vation. 

RAFFIA-UD-DOWLAsuccceded his brother 
Bafib-ud^^Daijat* but died a naturkl death a 
few days after his accession. 


RAFFLESIA. A genus of plants of the ^ 
tural^ order BafHesiacem, one species of the 
Archipela^* has a blossom three feet in diameiar 
which weighs 14 lbs. They are stemless* pala- 
sivical, plants* and grow in Sumatra and JilYii* 
the species known are R. Arnoldi* K. Patma* B. 
Gumingi, il. Horsfieldii* R. Rochusaenii* dheni’* 
ed to have astringent and styptic properties* 
RAFFLES* Sir Thomns Stamford, Gbvernot 
of Java* author of the history of Java* Loud. 
1817, 2 vols- 4to. and other valuable works on 
the Malay peninsula. He was one of the most 
remarkable of tlie many diatingiiished men 
who have risen from the ranks of the East India 
Company’s civil service* the founder of that 
now invaluable entrepot of commerce, Singa- 
pore, one of the beat and moat astute of the Go- 
vernors of our smaller Eastern dependencies* and 
the founder and first president of the Zoologi^ 
eal Society. He was horn at sea* near Jamaica, on 
the 5th of July 1781. From his infancy he was 
accnsiomed to an adventurous life. His fiither* 
Benjamin Iluillcs.was one of the oldest captains* 
ill the trade of those seas* out of the port of 
London. Placed at an early age at a school' ini 
Hammersmith* he quickly developed the chst- 
racteristics of thoughtfulness and close applica- 
tion which were among his distinctions ; htid 
though his education was not complete or ftncy 
he acquired much knowledge during the brief 
opportunity he enjoyed. At fourteen he was 
placed as an extra clerk in the East India 
House. Thus drawn from the form and scho- 
lar’s desk, he did not abandon learning. Hia 
leisure hours were never idle. Principles of a 
strong elevated character, directed his con'- 
duct. He was conscious of the talents which 
graced him. He appreciated himself with an 
honest candour, but still with modesty. Hia 
abilities wene speedily acknowledged by the 
Indian government* and when, in 1805, the 
Court of Directors resolved on consolidating the 
establishment at Penang, Raffles was iitimed 
assistant secretary and towards the close of that 
year* he arrived in the Indian Archipelago- 
Lady Raffles, his widow, wrote a Memoir of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles,” a work very 
creditable to her literary talent, and excellent 
in feeling. Lady Raffles was the second wife 
of Sir Stamford* to whom she was married in 
1817. Her maiden name was Sophia Hull ; 
she survived her husband 22 years, and died 
on the 12th of December (858, aged 72* at 
Highwood, near Hendon, Middlesex* an estate 
purchased by Sir Stamford shortly after his re- 
turn to England in 1824. — JohCs Indian 
Archipelago^ Vol. Jl.y p. 44. 

RAFZI. Heretic^ the sheeah mahomedan so 
called by the toonee. . > 

'RAO. Hik D. Abies Smithiana* Pic^ Web* 
) biana* Himalayan spruce. 
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BAG*. Hikd. a vein ; a flair in a jewel. 

BAG A. Malay. A basket, a grain mea- 
sure of the Sooloo and Sunda isles, in weight 
mibs. 

&A6A. Sans. Passion, from runj. to 
colour. Viragi, void of passion. 

BAGEE. Can. Duck. Hind, a species of 
millet, Eleusine coracana.-— Roxb. 

, RAGBU. a very remarkable animal, half 
goat and half deer ; the flesh is good and 
tender, dark coloured , and lean It is called 
** Kagoah,” according to Hodgson, but it is 
not the Procapra picticaud^ta of Tibet. — 
Dr. Hooker’s dogs caught a Hageu** at 
Ghoongtam.^ ffooAer’a Him, Jour, Vol, II. 
p. 98. 

RAGGI. Tel. Copper. 

HAG HA. In Northern Media, the eleventh 
settlement of the Arians (xii. verse 16.) 
** Hagha with the three races is doubtless 
the Rhagm of Strabo and Ptolemy, the great- 
est city in Media/* south of Teheran. This 
north-eastern portion of Media includes the 
passes of the Caspian. The possession of these 
passes was a protection to the other Arians, | 
and at the same time the key to the whole of | 
Media, and therefore Persia. The district is 
called also Choana (Qwan.) Ahriman establish- 
ed here unbelief in the spiritual supremacy of 
Zarathustra — another schism, or at all events 
another portion of ancient Arian history. See 
Arians. 

BAGHA. Picea Webbiana ; Picea pindrow, 
the silver fir. 

BAGHI CHETfU. or liavi chettu, Tel. 
Eicus religiosa. — Linn. 

RAGHUVANSA, a Sanscrit work by Ka- 
lidasa. 

BA6I. Duk. Can. Hind. Eleusine cora- 
cana. E. stricta, Roxb. Natchenny. 

RAGl. Tel. Copper. 

BAGOJI BHOONSLAH invaded the Carna- 
tic, and took Trichinopoly. See Bhonsla Rajas 
of Nagpur ; Mahrutta Govern ments in India. 

JS^AGONATHPUR. A town in Manbhoom, 

BAGOOGURH. The Rajpoots of Kagoo- 
gurh are known by the name of Kychee 
and are one of the oldest families in Malwa. lii 
1780, Madhojee Sindia stripped the family of 
their possessions and imprisoned the rajah 
Btdwunt Sing and his son Jey Singh. Jey Sing 
pisintained the war with Sindia till 18 IS when 
he died leaving his title to be disputed by two 
claimants Dhokul Sing and Ajeet Sing. The 
matter was complicated by disputes in the 
family, and at last, in 1843, with the con- 
sent of the British Government, arrangements 
were made and Ghuttersaul got 32 villages 
yidding rupees 9,000. Ajeet Sing received 120 
^the 204 villages originsUy granted to his 
family. 


RAGS. 

Lompen..,.;. ... Dot. Chcndi.. ... 

Vodden.. „ Strasci, Strazse.... It 

DnUos ..... * Fa. Tampsl. parcha.X4LAr 

Farropoa, Trapoa Poht! 

Chiffons. „ Trepje, l^ebje Ru/ 

Lumpen. •• Qek. Troposj Andrajos 

Chendi Guz. Haropos gp^ 

Rags are used in the manufacture of paper. 

•^MeCutlocVs Com. Ric, p. 968. 

RAGU. See Rnma. 

RAGUAHILE, ? Camelus drome- 

darius. 

RAGULU. Tel. Eleusine coracana ; plural 
of Ragi. 

RAH. Pebs. a road ; Rsh-dari, a guide ; 
Rahzan, a highway robber. 

RAHACHARTA. See Chaldea. 

RAHAL. Ae. a camel-load, about 5 cwts. 

RAHALA. Bend. Hind. Cicer arietinum. 

KAHAN. Bubm. a perfected buddhist saint. 

RaHAR. Hind.? A kind of pulse called Tur. 

KAHAT. See Abhignyawa. Buddha. 

RAHIM. Ae. Merciful, an attribute of the 
deity. 

RAHMAT. See Naksh-i-Rustoom. 

RAHTOB. A dynasty of Kanouj, after- 
wards continued in Marwar or Jodhpur, 
They commence authentic history in A. D. 800 ? 
By Yavanasva, prince of Parlipur ? supposed of 
Indo-Scythio origin. In A. D. 1381, Chonda 
assaulted Mandor and made it his capital. In 
1680, was murdered, Ajit Singh, in whose reign 
occurred the Rahtor conflict at Delhi, 4th July 
1679 (7th Sravan. S. 1716) and the thirty 
years’ war against the empire ; he was murdered 
by his son. The Oharan are the sacred order of 
the Rahtor country ; the warlike tribes esteem 
the heroic lays of the bard more than the homily 
of the brahmin. The Charan are through- 
out reverenced by the Rahtor, and hold 
lands, literally, on the tenure of ‘ an old song.’ 
Ill Colonel Tod’s time, the genealogical roll 
of the Rahtor was about fifty feet in length, 
coninienoing as usual with a theogony, fol- 
lowed by the production of the first Rahtor 
from the spine '(raht) of Indra, the nominal 
father being Yavanaswa, prince of Parlipoor.” 
Of the topography of Parlipoor, the Rahtor 
had no other notion than that it was in the 
north ; the genealogies trace their pedigree 
to Cush, the second son of Rama ; consequently 
they would be Suryavansa. But by the bards 
of this race they are denied this honour ; and 
although Cushite, they are held to be the des- 
ceudants of Kasyapa of the Solar race, by the 
daughter of a Dyte (Titan)- The progeny of 
Hirna Kasyapa is accordingly stigmatize as 
being of demoniac origin. They, however^ suc- 
ceeded to the Lunar race of Oushnab^ desoend- 
ante of Ujamida, the founders of Canouj. In* 
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deed, eotiie ^oealogist^ maintain the Rahtov to 
of Kusika race. The first locality of the 
Bahtor was Gadhipoora, or KanouJ, where they 
are found enthroned in the fifth century; 
and though, beyond that period, they con- 
nect their line with the priuces of Kosula 
or Ayodia the facta rest on assertion only. 
In the period approaching the 'rartiir con- 
quest of India, we fiiul them contesting with 
the last Tuar and Ghohan kings of Delhi, and 
the Balica-rae of Anhulwarra, the right to para- 
mount importance amidst the princes of India. 
The combats for supremacy, destroyed them 
all. Weakened by internal strife, the Cliohaii 
of Delhi fell, and his death exposed the north- 
west frontier. Canouj followed ; and while 
its last prince, Jyechund found a grave in 
the Ganges, his son Seoji sought an asylum 
ill Maroost’hulli, the regions of death. Seoji 
was the founder of the Ralitor dynasty 
in Mar war on the ruins of the Ptirihara of 
Mundor. Hero they brought their ancient 
martial spirit, and a more valiant being exists 
not than can be found amongst the sons of 
&oji. The Mogul emperors were indebted 
for half their conquests to the Ijakh Turwar 
bahtoran, the 100,000 swords of tlie Kahtor. 
The Eahtor has twenty- four sac’ ha. The 

Kahtor of Bikaneer are unchanged in their 
martial qualifications, bearing as high a repu- 
tation as any other class in India. The Rahtor 
of the desert have fewer prejudices than their 
more eastern brethren ; they will cat food, 
without inquiring by whom it was dressed, and 
will drink either wine or water, without asking 
to whom the cup belonged. They would make 
the best soldiers in the world if they would 
submit to discipline, as they are brave, hardy, 
easily satisfied, and very patient ; but in the 
inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxi- 
cating herbs, are said to exceed all the Chatees 
rajkula, the thirty-six royal tribes of India. 
The piala, or ‘ cup* is a favorite with every 
rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as 
opium, a panacea for ennui, arising from the 
absence of all mental stimulus, in which they 
are more deficient, from the nature of the coun- 
try than most of their warlike countrymen. — 
Rajasthan, Vol. U. 115, 19C, 232. 
Thomas* Frinsejp^p. 258. 

RAHU, in hindoo astronomy, the moon’s 
ascending node, is derived from a verb literally 
meaning to abandon, void, hence also black, 
darkness, shadow, &o., and Is represented in 
hindoo mythology as having no body, the umbra 
of the astronomers. The umbra may be said 
to devour, as it were, the luminaries. In a 
physical sense the bindus consider it as one of 
the obscure planets, which occasion eclipses; 
according to mythology, Kahu is the head 
a monster, of which Ketu the descending 
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node, is the trunk. It is supposed by ,^jme. 
commentators to be the Typhasus of 
Ribu is fabled to have been translaUd to 
the stellar sphere, and became the author of 
eclipses by occasionally swallowing the sun. 
and moon. The origin of the hostility, of 
Kdhu to the sun and moon is this. When 
the gods were drinking the amrita produced at 
the churning of the ocean, K&hu, a demon,, 
assumed the form of a god, and began to drink, 
also, when the sun and moon, in friendship to 
the gods, revealed the deceit. Ilis head was 
then cut off by Vishnu, but being immortal by 
having tasted the amrit, the head and tail re* 
tained their separate existence, and were trails* 
ferred to the sky. The head became the cause 
of eclipses by its animosity to Die sun and moon, 
and the tail became ketu or the descending 
node. “ And now thou fall’st a prey to deatli, 
like the full moon to Rdhu’s jaws consigned.” 
— Start/ of Nala, p. 209, 210. 
Wilson, Malalhi Madkava^ p, 115. SeeGraha ; 
Ketu. 

RAH-ZANI. Peiis., literally to strike on 
the road, a highway robber. 

RAI also Ra Hind., ami Pind-Rai, Abies 
Smithiana, Himalayan spruce, often 100/eet 
high, and 5 feet in diameter. 

RAI, the lowest of all the titular honors 
bestowed on hindus, as llai Putteh Chand, 
Rai Rultun Chand. See Ilae. 

RAl. Beng. Duk. fiijz. Hind. Species of 
Siiiapis, or mustard, viz., S. alba, racemosn, 
niriiosa, trilocularis, cliincnsis, erysimoides. 

Rai, or Sarsliaf, Hind. Brassica campestris, 
aho B. juncca. Rai Baiiarsi. Brassica cam* 
pestris, 

RAI of Kullu and Kangra, Abies Smithiana* 
Hooker^ 

RAI or RAIAN, a fair, good-looking, class 
of men dwelling throughout the plains of. 
the Punjab in villages of their own or bolding 
divisions of villages on equal terms with tlio 
Jut and others, and under a similar constitu- 
tion. They are not martial, but apply the finer 
cnltivation to the best lands, for which they 
pay a high revenue and are niueli appreciated 
by native Governments. They are the best 
cultivators in the province. 

RAIANG. Hind. Abies Smithiana • 

RAIAN'-I-ROOMI. Pehs. Aniseed. 

RAI CHORE, a town and a Doab or Meso 
potamia in the centre of the Peninsula of India, 
in the dominions of the nabob of Hyderabad. 

It has an area of 6,600 sq. miles and a popu- 
lation of 500,000. 

BAI DAS, founder of a hindoo sect called 
Rai dasi. 

RAI DASI, a sect of vaishnava 1iiudus> 
founded by Bui Das, a disciple of Ramaiiafid^^ 
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and himself originally a chamar or worker in series of cuttings, tunnels^ riadiiets and em- 
leather and hides. • bankments. which are only ritalled by those on 

KAI DROOO* See Kali. the Thull ghaut. Sir Macdonald Stephenson 

RAIEN. A mahomedan tribe on either side civil engineer, native of Great Britain 
of the Indus, south of Kalabagli and around was the ftrst who. in 1843. suggested railways 
Multan. for India during the administration of Lord 

RAIGAB. in Mherwara. workers in skins. Elleuborougb. but Mr. Bird, his successor, took 
RAIGURU. An old chiefship now attach* up the subject. It was not encouraged either 
ed to the Sambalpur district of Central India, by the Court of Directors or the London 
It lies between 83^ and 83^ 35* of east mercantile community. Subsequently.- during 
longitude, and between 21® 45' and 22'’ 35^ Lord Hardinge’s administration and on 
of north latitude, and is bounded on the north his recommendation, the Court of Directors 
by the native states of Sirguja and Qangpur granted the land for a line from Calcutta to 
under Chota Nagpur, on the south by the river Delhi with a guarantee of four per cent, of 
Mahanadi and the Sambalpur khalsa, on the interest on five millions sterling, and this was 
east by the zamindari of Jaipur or Koiablra. the first of the guarantees which have since 
on the south-west by the zamindari of Ghan> been extended to canals, irrigation channels 
drapur. and on the north-west by the feudatory and other railroads. The first to progress 
state of Sakti under Bilaspur. The principal ' was the East Indian and Great Indian Penin- 
castes are agricultural. Kolta. Agharia, Kan war, snlar Railways, when contracts were signed in 
Saonra. Gond and Bhumia ; others Brahmans, August 1849, with a free grant of land for 99 
Rajputs. Mahanti. with a fair proportion of years with five per cent, interest guaranteed, 
artisans. A chief of Raigurh, as a reward for During Lord Dalhousie’s administration, the 
his fidelity and services, was declared to be railway schemes made progress, and on the 
under the special protection of the British Go- 18lh November 1852, Bombay saw the first 
yernment. passenger train run. On the 20th April 1853, 

RAIHAN. Hind. Ocymum pilosum. Lord Dalhousie, in a minute, urged their exten 

RAIHANI. Hind. A kind of emerald. sion for strategic purposes, and on political 
RAllDiE or Raiinse, a sub-order, or family, and commercial grounds, and he mapped out 
of Tlagiostomous Cartilaginous Fishes, of which certain trunklines. Up to 1868, there were 
the common ray is the type. See Fisties. 8 lines of Railway guaranteed, for a distance 

RAI JAMUN. Hind. Eugenia jambolana. of 5,607 miles with a guaranteed capital of 
Zam. i>84,386,000 sterling. In one year, the passen- 

RAI KA-TEL. Guz. Hind. Oil of Sina- gers were 13,746,000, of whom 95 percent, 
pis alba. &c. Mustard seed oil. were of the third class. The average cost per 

RAIKH-MAHI. A fish (sort of eel) found mile has been about i016,Ono, and in some 
in the sand of rivers, imported dried via Delhi : instances £20,000, but with due economy 
considered aphrodisiac. — Irvine^ p, 150. about £10, 000,the mile is the amount estimated. 

RAIL. Hind. Picea Webbiana. During the year 1866, the length of line open 

RAILUM. a river near Palsorah in Oodey- for traffic increased from 3,331 to 3,638 miles ; 
poor. eud the extent now sanctioned (including the 

RAILWAYS wore first attempted to be Indian Branch Railway) is 5,641 instead of 
introduced into India, in 1845, by two com- 4,924 miles. 

? anies. termed the East India and the Great At the commencement of the year 1870, a 
ndian Peninsula Railway Company, but the length of 4,283 miles of railway was open. la 
projectors found it necessary to apply to Go- 1871. 5,051 miles were open, 557 miles hav- 
yernment for aid, and Govern m<mt guaranteed ing been added during 1870 and 211 dur* 
five per cent, for a term of 99 years, giving the ing 1871. The most important section corn- 
land. In 1864-5. the length of rail in course pleted in 1870 was from Sohagpore to Juh- 
of construction by eight Railway Companies bulpore on the G. 1. P. line, by means of which 

was 4,944 miles. The estimated necessary railway communication between Bombay and 

capital being £81,000,000. Calcutta was established. Next in importance 

The most important engineering works con- was the completion of the Sutlej bridge, by 
nected with Indian railways were on the Thull which Lahore and Delhi were joined. The 
ghaut, by an incline of nine miles and year 1871 has seen Bombay join^ to Madras 
quarter, in the course of which the northern by the linking together of the Madras and the 

branch of the G. I. P. Railway attains an 6. I. P. railways at Baichore. Thus the 

elevation of 972 feet. The southern branch system of trunk lines originally laid down by 
is taken through the mountains of the Lord Dalhousie may be regard^ as completed* 
Bhor ghaut, by an incline nearly 16 miles Commencing at Negapatam the most southera 
' Jong with a total elevation of 1;831 Jtti by a terminus of the present Madras system, and 
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pitKseeding by Bomb^yt Jabbulporat AUaiuibad b« falfilled by a 8 feet 9 iaeh gaugf. 1^^^ 
and Iiebore» to^ Ubolten, on the Indus, a eon- Fowler was of opinion that a width of 3 feet 
tiaaous length of about 2,800 »ilea of railway 6 inches should be adopted ** on the grooiid 
has been formed. Very little has been done on that it was not greater iu first cost of workh 
State Bailways, which delay appears to be due and rolling stock than a gauge of 2 feat 0 
to the much vexed question of gauge. This inches, and was greatly superior in canying 
question has been happily, or unhappily settled* capacity, convenience and economical working, 
^e Puigaub Northern Railway (between La« This opinion was overruled by the other mem- 
bore and Peshawur) 270 miles in length was to bera of the committee, who considered that the 
have £200|000 expended on it during 1871. cost of a railway was in proportion to its guagSf 
The total cost of the line was estimated at about though a glance at the section of a railway 
33,000,000. bank or cutting would prove the contrary. Mr, 

The Indus Valley Railway starts from a Hawkshaw, Consulting Engineer to the Mad* 
point six miles west of Mooltan on the Punjaub ras and Eastern Bengal Railways, and 
Railway, and runs through Shoojahad and Bha* Mr. Bidder, Consulting Engineer to the Sind, 
wulpore to Sukkur and thence to Kotree. The Punjab and Delhi Railway were both op- 
chief difficulty about this line is to determine posed to the adoption of any other than the 
on which side of the river it is to run. But it existing gauge (5 feet 6 inches) for future lines 
should be on the left to be protected by the river as they might be required as branches to. or ex- 
from any invading force from the north-west, tensions of existing lines of railway. They 
For Rajpootaua, lines have been surveyed from attached great importance to the inconveniences 
Agra to Ajmeer, via Jeypore and Sambhur, arising from a break of gauge, and contended 
236 miles, and from Delhi via Rewaree and that the very small saving which might be 
Tellour, 125 miles, to join the above, with a secured by the adoption of a narrow gauge 
branch of eight miles to the Salt Works. Opera- would be more than counterbalanced by these 
tions were commenced on the line between disadvantages. These opinions were transmitted 
Delhi and Rewaree, on an outlay of 50,000f. to the Government of India inOctober 1 870, and 
during 1871. The line to Ajmeer will proba- that Government has since decided that 3 feet 
bly be taken, ultimately, on to Indore, from 3f inches shall be the future narrow gauge foe 
which place to Khundwa, on the Great Indian Indian Railways. This dimension# the French 
Peninsula Railway, a line, 84 miles iu length, metre, is a puzzling quantity to deal with, 
has been laid out. A treaty was made in 1871 and nothing has been made known as to the 
between the British Government and the maha- cause of its being adopted, 
rajah of Jeypore for the lease of the Sambhur In 1870, the average number of per- 
salt lake, allowing the British Government sons employed on all the opened lines in India 
the exclusive right to manufacture and was 13*9 per mile, the proportion of Europeans 
sell salt there. The line from Carwar to and East Indians to natives being nearly as 1 
Hooblee, south of Bombay, is still under con- to 13. The number per mile employed on the 
sideration. The difficulties of this scheme, and East Indian is 16-4; the number on the 
the expensive nature of the works over the G. I. P. is 18 • on the Bombay, Ba« 
ghats, made it necessary to survey the ground roda and Central India it is 16, and on the 
afresh. More favorable gradients and easier Madras 10. In 1870 the G. I. P. was the dearest 
works than were originally contemplated have and the Madras the cheapest worked railways in 
now been found practicable. The railway from India. The number of passengers killed and 
Goolhurga, on the Great Indian Peninsula, to injured hy accidents during 1870 was 13 and 63 
Hyderabad, is to be constructed by the Nizam, respectively, as against 48 and 92 iu 1869 : 
It will be about 116 miles in length, will go by and the number who died from heat apoplexy, 
Secunderabad to Trimulgherry and is to be con- exhaustion and cholera in the trains and stations 
structed on the broad gauge. Colonel Strachey, was 114. The accidents in the way of running 
Colonel Dickens and Mr. Rendel, Consulting over cattle were 314 ; 53 by the Madras 
Engineer to the East Indian Railway Company, Railway, 128 by the East Indian, 52 by 
recommended 2 feet 9 inches of gauge and Mr. the Great Indian Peninsula, and 46 by the Bom- 
Fowler, 8 ft'et 6 inches. The former were of opi- bay, Baroda and Central India. Sixty-nine 
sioD that **io obtain the greatest economy in con- collisions were reported in 1870, against 78 in 
atruotion, and consequently the greatest poasi- 1869 and 64 in 1869. There were 258 cases 
ble extension of railways in India the gauge of running off the proper line in 1870 against 
tdected should be the narrowest which would 149 in 1869. Of these 258 accidents, 182 
eooibine eonvenienoe of transport for various occurred on the Great Inrfian Peninsula ; 49 
kinds of goods and passengers with reasonable on the Sind, Punjab and Delhi and only 10 on 
speed, and with economy and safety in work* the East Indian Railway. The following give.*r 
ing#*’ and these conditions they thought would the number of miles open, the cost per mile, and 
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tlie total cost of the principal Indian riillwaye 
up to the S Ut March 1871* 


f 


Miles. 

Per mile. 

Total cost- 

E. T. 

R« — 

1603 

$30,227 

£30,401.276 

G. I. 

p.,.. 

1872 

17.623 

22,41 7,464 

M. E 

832 

11,716 

9,741,135 

B.B. 

&C.I. 

312 

23,883 

7.436,158 

S. P. 

& D. • 

675 

14.972 

10,106,700 

G. 8, 

, I 

168 

8,658 

1,454,666 

E. B. 

>••• ••• 

159 

17.938 

2,860,667 


The Tcvenue derived from railways during 
the year 1870 was £2,864,600 being about 
£340,000 in excess of the previous year. The 
gross -receipts were £6,213,865 and the ex- 
penses £3,367,261. The Nerbudda coal fields 
are likely to be available for railways in Central 
India and hopes are also entertained of the 
Chanda coal fields. In the Punjab and Sind 
a system has been organised, similar to that of 
the Madras Railway, for growing trees for fuel. 
The right of purchasing the different guaran- 
teed lines from their companies can first be 
exercised by the Government as under ; 

East Indian Railway main line. 15 February 1879 
„ Jubbulpore line...., 21 April 1883 

Great Indian Feuiusula... 17 August 1809 

Madras . 1 April 1907 


fbeasnrt dcj^ttd. m globe ie wrapped in a 

layer of air about forty milea high. This air in 
chiefly a mecht^ical mixtute of oxygen and 
nitrogen, but is also the recipient of all the 
volatile matters which rise from the surface of 
the globe, and amongst others of watery vapour 
in proportionally large quantity. And*^the 
manifold climates of the world are caused by 
the mutnal relations of this layer of air, and 
sea and land ; and the changes of weather 
heat and cold, drought and rain, cloud and 
sunshine, calm and tempest, all depend upon 
the movements info which it may be thrown. 
When its temperature is lowered the moisture 
in the air falls in rain, hail, or snow. In the 
tropics the sun’s rays fall more vertically on 
the air than elsewhere, and its rarefied particles 
constantly rising form a column ever moving 
towards the poles. To fill the vacuum thus 
caused the denser air from the frozen poles 
rush down over the surface of the globe to- 
wards the equator, and hence result the great 
polar and equatorial air currents, the direct 
courses of which between the poles and the 
equator are bent by the revolution of the earth 
on its axis, in the northern hemisphere into 
the north-east, and in the southern into the 
south-east trade winds or vents alises. Tlie 


Bombay, Baro da, Central India. 1 May 1905 

Sind, Fun jaub and Delhi 1 January 1 885 

Eastern Bengal 30 July 1883 

Great Southern of India 1 January 1889 

Oudd and Rohilkund 2 August 1887, 

Carnatic 1 March 1890; 


The Bombay Railway was opened L6th April 
1853. I 

Railway employees in India, in 1867, num- 
bered ten thousand chrisliaiis, who by regula- 
tions then introduced became more of State 
servants. The Bombay and Baroda railway 
crosses the Tapti, Nerbudda and Mahi rivers 
over great bridges and viaducts. One railway, 
850 miles long, down the Euphrates valley has 
been planned, to terminate at Biissorah in the 
Persian gulf and at Seleucia in the Levant. 

RAIMANDRUG, L, 13" 21' 3^ L. 77" 59' 
5" N- E. of Davanballi, is a hill station 4,226 
feet above the sea. Sec Jlamandroog. 

RAIN. l]iNi>- An industrious class of 
cultivators in the Fnnjab .* great vegetable 
growers. See Raieu ; lldian. 

BAIN. 

jlo,..,. Bukm, 1 Bursat Hind- 

The occasional showers which fall through- 
out the year in Britain, are unknown in 
most Asiatic countries, and the first par. 
ticular to attend to in examining their climates 
is the season and the quantity of the periodical 
rains. It is this which regulates husbandry, 
and on which in many countries the tempera- 
ture and succession of the seasons in a great 


wind goeth towards the south, and turnetK 
about unto the north, it whirleth about conti- 
nually and returneth again according to its 
circuits.” The land becomes hotter and hotter 
more quickly under the sun, than the sea does, 
and the consequence is that when the sun 
becomes vertical over any portion of the land it 
draws the surrounding air to a focus there; 
and in this way in every latitude the great 
primary world winds and rains are broken into 
secondary or local winds and rains ; producing 
the differences in nature and time of the cli- 
mates which prevail over the globe. Owing 
to the excess of land in the northern hemi- 
sphere the constant belt of rain, where it 
exists between the trades, instead of correspond- 
ing with the equator lies a little to its north, 
and the moisture gathered by the south-east 
trades only falls in rain when it rearhes the 
tropic of Cancer, thus compensating the north- 
ern hemisphere for its want of evaporating 
surface. Similar modifications and compensa- 
tions on a smaller scale, occur in regard to 
each of the trades separately, as the sun suc- 
cessively traverses the north and southern 
ecliptic. India stretches out into the belt of 
the north-east trades, and were these undevi- 
ating winds, the only rain which the Deccan 
would receive would be that gathered by them 
in the Bay of Bengal -from October to April 
and poured down on Madras daring its N. E. 
monsoon. But at the vernal equinox (March 
2 1st) the sun passes from the southern hcroi 
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Qpliere tO' ilie norilierii, is first vertical ever 
Bombay about May I5th» reaches the highest 
point of bis upsrafd journey June filst, the 
summar sobtice, descending, is again vertical 
over Bombay about July 27th, and finally on 
September filst, the autumnal equinox, having 
traversed the whole tropic of Cancer, re-enters 
Capricorn. Between May and July the sun 
shines down furiously on the great grassy 
plains of Central Asia from which so vast a 
eurrent of rarefied air ascends up into heaven, 
that the resulting vacuum has the power not 
only to completely reverse the direction of the 
north-east trade, but even to draw and dcfiect 
the 8, E* trade towards India. Thus is the 
south-west monsoon brought about. This 
rushing mighty wind, laden with moisture ga- 
thered from the Indian ocean, strikes MalaW 
and the Concans at nearly right an${lcs, and 
there, chilled by the cool green forest barrier of 
the ghats, pours it down on Western India for 
four months in violent rains, which are ushered 
in and depart amidst the most terrific thunder 
storms. And thus it is that the temperature 
also is lowered during months that otlierwise 
would be so hot as to make the Western 
Coast of India scarcely habitable. The 
ghats however, which cause the rain to pour 
down on Bombay shut it off from Madras. 
The Deccan, sloping eastward, the superfluous 
raiu which falls on the ghats and which 
does not flow into the Concans, drains off 
to the Bay of Bengal ns the great continen- 
tal rivers, Godavery, Palaur, Cauvery, Pennar, 
and Kistna, The Ghats cease about Surat ; and 
there the Sautpoora, Yindhya andAravalli moun- 
tains condense the clouds borne by the south- 
west wind, and flood Surat and Baroach with 
the Taptee and Nerbud<la — the only Deccan 
rivers flowing westward — and Guzerat and a 
large portion of Uajpootana with the countless 
affluents of the Sabermutty. The influence of 
the south-west wind readies to the Himalaya — 
but not sufficiently to irrigate the wide plains of 
Hindoostan, the Punjab, and Sindh. At the very 
time that the sun is drawing all the vapours 
of the Indian Ocean to the coasts of India, 
his rays are melting the snows of the Himalaya 
And Hindoo Kush, which flow down to the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea as the 
sacred Ganges and primaeval Indus. Thus is 
India watered, and that transport provided for 
its world-famous products, but for which they 
never would have become of so great economic 
value. It is a wonderful scheme of forces and 
phenomena all harmoniously, unerringly, and 
inflexibly working together for good, by the 
infinite intelligence, goodness and power of God. 

Each inch of rain-fall represents a ton of 
water per acre. Out of the J ,000 miles of 
Ghat along the western coast of India> taking 
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the single top of Mahableshwur, and estimaiiDg 
its Burface at 6,000 acres, and the rain-fiiU on it 
at 300 inches a year, it results that 18O,OO0ii}QO 
of tons of water fall on it yearly. More than 
half of the rain which falls on the Ghats pouira 
down into the sea. 

The most remarkable rainy season in India, 
is that called the south-west monsoon. It ex* 
tends from Africa to the Malay peninsula, and 
deluges all the intermediate countries within 
certain lines of latitude, for four months in the 
year. In the south of India this monsoon com* 
mences about the beginning of June, but it gets 
later as we advance towards the north. Its 
approach is announced by vast masses of clouds 
that rise from the Indian Ocean, and advance 
towards the north-east, gathering and thicken- 
ing as they approach the land. After some 
threatening days, the sky assumes a troubled 
appearance in the evenings, and the monsoon in 
general sets in during the night. It is attend- 
ed with such a thunder-storm as can scarcely 
be imagined by those who have only seen that 
phenomenon in a temperate climate. It gene- 
rally begins with violent blasts of wind, which 
are succeeded by floods of rain. For some hours 
lightning is seen almost without intermission, 
sometimes it only illuminates the sky, and 
shows the clouds, near the horizon ; at others 
it discovers the distant hills, and again leaves 
all in darkness, when in an instant it re-appears 
in vivid and successive flashes, and exhibits the 
nearest object in all the brightness of day. 
During all this time the distant thunder nevdr 
ceases to roil, and is only silenced by some 
nearer peal, which bursts on the ear with such a 
sudden and tremendous crash as can scarcely 
fail to strike the most insensible heart with 
awe. At length, the thunder censes, and nothing 
is heard but the continued pouring of the rain, 
and the rusfiing of the rising streams. The 
next day presents a gloomy spectacle : the rain 
still descends in torrents, and scarcely allows a 
view of the blackened fields : the rivers are swol. 
len and discoloured, and sweep down along 
with them the hedges, the huts, and the remains 
of the cultivation which was carried on, during 
the dry season, in their beds. To persons who 
have long resided in India, these storms lose 
much of their grandeur, yet they sometimes 
rise to such a pitch, as to make aii Impression 
on those most habituated to them. It was 
mentioned to Mr. Elphinstone by a gentle- 
man who had been for some time in Malabar, 
the province most distinguished for the violence 
of the monsoon, that he there heard a clap 
of thunder which produced a silence of a 
minute in x large party of officers, and made 
a great part of the company turn pale. : This 
lasts for some days, after which the sky clears, 
and discovers the face of nature changed as 
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if by enchantment. Before the atorait the 
fyidB were parched up and, except in the benda 
of the riven, scarce a blade of vegetation was to 
be seen : the clearness of the sky was not in* 
tsrrnpted by a single cloud, but the atmosphere 
was loaded with dust, whicli was sufficient to 
render distant objects dim as in a mist and to 
make the sun appear dull. and discoloured, till 
he attained a considerable elevation: a parching 
wind blew like a blast from a furnace, and heat- 
ed wood, iron and every other solid material, 
even in the shade ; and immediately before the 
monsoon, this wind had been succeeded by still 
more sultry calms. But when the first violence 
of the storm is over, the whole earth is covered 
with a sadden but luxuriant verdure ; the rivers 
are full and tranquil ; the air is pure and deli- 
rious ; and the sky is varied and embellished 
with clouds. The effect of the change is visible on 
all the animal creation, and can only be imagined 
in Europe by supposing the depth of the 
dreary winter to start at once into all the fresh- 
ness and brilliancy of spring From this time the 
rain falls at intervals for about a month, when it 
comes on again with great violence, and in July 
the rains are at their height ; during the third 
month, they rather diminish, but are still heavy : 
and in September they gradually abate, and are 
often entirely suspended, till near the end of the 
month, when they depart amidst thunders and 
tempests as they came. Such is the monsoon 
in the greater part of India* It is not, how- 
aver, without some diversity, the principal 
feature of which is the delay in its commence- 
ment, and the diminution in the quantity of 
rain, as it recedes from the sea- So that no 
trace of it can be perceived at Candahar. A 
remarkable exception to this rule, is, however, 
to be observed in the north-east of Afghanistan, 
which although much further from the sea than 
Candahar, is subject to the monsoon, and what 
is equally extraordinary, receives it from the east. 

These anomalies may perhaps be accounted 
for by the following considerations. It is to be 
observed that the clouds are formed by the 
vapour of the Imlian ocean, and are driven over 
the land by a wind from the south-west. Most 

f mrt of the tract in which the kingdom of Gaubiil 
ies, is to leeward of Africa and Arabia, and 
recrives only the vapours of the narrow sea 
between its southern shores and the latter 
country, which are but of small extent, and are 
exhausted in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast. India, lying farther east, and beyond 
the shelter of Africa, the monsoon spreads over 
it without any obstruction* It is naturally 
most severe near the sea from which it draws its 
supplies, and is exhausted after it has passed 
over a great extent of land. For this reason, the 
rains are more or less plentiful in each country, 
according to its distance from the sea, except in 
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those near high monntains, which arrest the 
clouds, and procure a larger su|qriy pf rain 
for the neighbouring tracts, than would have 
fallen to their share, if the passage of the elouds 
had been unobstructed. 

The obstaole presented to the clouds and 
winds by the mountains has another effect of no 
soiall importance. The 8outh«west monsoon 
blows over the ocean in its natural direction • 
and, though it may experience some diversities 
after it reaches the land, its general course over 
India may still be said to be towards the north- 
east, till it is exhausted on the western and 
central parts of the peninsula. The provinces 
in the north-east receive the monsoon in a dif- 
ferent manner : the wind which brings the rains 
to that part of the continent, originally blows 
from the south-west, over the Bay of Bengal, 
till the mountains of Himalaya, and those which 
join them from the south, stop its progress, and 
compel it to follow their course towards the 
north-west. The prevailing wind, therefore, in 
the region south-west of Himalaya is from the 
south-east, and it is from that quarter that the 
provinces in Bengal receive their rains. But when 
the wind has reached so far to the north-west 
as to meet with the Hindoo Coosb, it is again 
opposed by that mountain, and turned off along 
its face towards the west till it meets the pro- 
jection of Hindoo Coosh and the Soliman 
range which prevent its further progress in that 
direction, or at least compel it to part with the 
clouds with which it was loaded. The effect of 
the mountains in stopping the clouds borne by 
this wind, is different in different places- Near 
the sea, where the clouds are still in a deep 
mass, part is discharged on the hills and the 
country beneath them, and part passes up to 
the north-west ; but part makes its way over 
the first hills, and produces the rains in Tibet. 
In the latitude of Kashmeer, where the hills are 
considerably exhausted, this last division is 
little perceived : the southern face of the hills 
and the country still farther south is watered ; 
and a part of the clouds continue tbeir pro- 
gress to Afghanistan ; but few make their 
way over the mountains, or reach the valley of 
Kashmeer. The clouds which pass on to 
Afghanistan are exhausted as they go, the 
rains become weaker and weaker, and at last 
are merely sufficient to water the mountains, 
without much affecting the plains at their 
base, and some parts of the Panjab axe almost 
rainless. 

The above observations will connect the fol- 
lowing facts ; 

The south-west monsoon aweepii^ along 
from the Indian ocean and Arabian Sea, 
commences on the Malabar coast in May, 
and is there very violent, it is later and 
more moderate in Mysore ; and the Coro* 
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mandel Oolkaii covered by the mountamoua 
oountri^a on its west, is entirely exempt from 
it or Duly felt in the form of ocoaaional 
ghowera. Further north, the S. W. monaoon 
he^na early in June, and losea a i;rood deal of ita 
fiolenee, except in the placea influenced by the 
neighbourhood of the mountains or the aea, 
where the fall of water is very congiderable- 
About Delhi it does not begin till the end of 
June, and the fall of raiu ia greatly inferior to 
what ia felt at Galcuita or Bum bay. lu the 
north of the Pnnjaub, near tbe hills, it exceeds 
that of Delhi ; but, in the south of the Punjab, 
distant both from the sea and the hills very 
little rain falls. 

The countries under the hills of Kaahmeert 
and those under the Hindoo Koosh, (Pukhlee, 
Boonere, and Swat] have all their share of the 
rains ; but they diminish as we go west, and at 
Swat are reduced to a month of clouds, with 
occasional showers* In the same month (the 
end of July and beginning of August) the mon- 
soon appears in some clouds and showers at 
Feshawur^ and in the Bungush and Khuttnk 
countries. It ia still less felt in the valley of the 
Cabul river, where it does not extend beyond 
Lughmann ; but in Bajour and Putijcora, under 
the southern projection, in tbe part of the Ka- 
fir country, which is situated on the top of the 
same projection, and in Teera, situated in the 
angle formed by Takht-i-Soliman and its east- 
ern branches, the south-west monsoon is heavy, 
and forms the principal rains of the year. 
There is rain in this season in the country of 
the Jaujee and Tone, which probably is 
brought from the north by the eddy in the 
winds, but it is uncertain whether that which 
falls in Bunuoo and the neighbouring countries 
is to be ascribed to this cause or to tbe regular 
monsoon from the south-west. 

Direct observation will probably at some 
future period fix the point in the outer 
Himalaya, at which the quantity of rain — 
always greater, cmteris paribus, among moun- 
tains than in level countries is a maximum. 
Dr. Thomson believes that in the Western 
Himalaya the greatest quantity of rain will be 
found to fall on mountains elevated from seven 
to nine thousand feet. Bangea of mountains 
which attain an elevation of from ten to eleven 
thousand feet have already, in the Western 
Himalaya, a very sensible effect in diminishing 
the quantity of moisture, as indicated by tbe 
vegetation ; and when the mountain chains be- 
come sufficieDily elevated to be capped by per- 
petual snow, they condense a very great pro- 
portion of the moisture of the air currents 
which pass over them. 

A Tceent writer in* the Calcutta Review” 
concludes that the number of trees does not 


affect tbe rain-fall, but he recognim that 
trees cause an increased deposit of deWt jpr^ 
vent evaporation of moisture from the eaitli 
whether derived from rain or dew, and that 
an increased number of tn^es is calculated to 
modify an arid climate very materially for the 
better. But the general belief is that the 
presence of trees prevents aridity and barren- 
ness, preserves springs and rivulets ; lowers 
temperature, prevents torrents and conserves 
soil. 

The quantity falling at Neuera-elia has 
perceptibly diminished of late years probably 
owing to the extensive clearing of the surround 
iiig forests for coffee planting. 

Tn several parts of the Delhi district, the 
average rain-fall is about 17 inches; at 
Umballa 30 ; Loodians 20 ; Hushiarpur 30 - 
Jullundur 25 ; Umritsar 28; Lahore 16 ^ 
Montgomery in the Bnree Doab 6 inches and 
Multan -f^tbs of an inch. 

The rain belt or calm belt between the 
trade winds travels up and down the earth. 
It has a mean breadth of about 6*^ of hti- 
tude, but in summer is between 8^ and 
14^ N., and in spring between 6^ 8. and 
4^ N. Monsoons are for the most part form- 
ed of trade winds. When a trade wind is 
turned back or diverted by overheated districts 
from its regular course at stated periods of tbe 
year, it is regarded as a monsoon. The N. E. 
and 8. W. monsoons of the Indian Ocean, are 
the N. E. trade wiuds turned back by the 
heated plains of the intt^rior of Asia and the 
desert of Gobi. The 8. W. monsoon prevails 
from May to September and N. £ from Novem- 
ber to March. Doldrums is the rain belt or 
calm belt of the tropics. 

The fall of rain from Cape Comorin to 
Gulch on ^ tbe western side, averages 180 
inches, some of which, at least 160 inches, are 
again carried off to sea. The fall on theConcan 
averaaes 70, of which 30 flow to the ocean. 
The mean depth of the ocean is about 4 miles, 
the greatest depth the sounding line has ever 
reached is 5 j miles ; mean elevation of the land 
is about 1,000 IVet. 

Rain sometimes falls to the extent of 12 
to 15 inches in India. In tbe hot season, 
Madras is often visited with refreshing non- 
monsoon rains which much reduce the heat 
of that period, and produce forage for cat- 
tle. In 1854, Major Worster publishedl a 
table of monthly and yearly results of tlm 
observations of the rain gauge, at the Midfas 
Observatory, from 1813 to 1854, show- 
ing an average annual fall of 49^ inchis of 
rain during the forty-two years. Of lUiis 
amount 29| inchea fell during the monsoon 
months of October, November and December, 
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theotl'e* 20 inches falling anting the other 
non-iBonSoon tnonths of the year. A strik- 
ing connexion between the amount falting in 
the non-monsoon mouths with the fall in 
October, November and December following ; 
and these falls seem to augur a copious monsoon 
for the monsoon year. In the 42 years of the 
table, there were ’ 20 years, in which the fall in 
the non-monsoon months was above, and 22 
years in which it was under the average, 
In the 20 years when the rains of the 
non-monsoon months hod been at or above 
the average of 20 inches, the rains of the 
'following monsoon months had likewise, in 
16 years, been at or above the average of 294 
inches : and in the 22 years when the rams 
of tho non-monsoon months had been below 
^tbeir avera^Cy in 15 instaiicess the next mon- 
soon has been deficient. 
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line heel 

[nches 

inchesl Inches Inches 

Inchea. 

1817 

45-72 

23-67 

9*31 

24 87 

0*00 

103-60 

I8l8 

22-64| 

17-69 

28*45 

10-39 

2*00 

81-14 

18l9, 

16-05 

31*661 
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77 96 
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28*87 

19*49 
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77-34 

1821 
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28*52 

18-29 

0*00 

82-59 

1822| 

29-64] 

26*69 

33 83 

22-16 

0*00 

112-22 

1828! 

21-76' 

16-961 

19*70 

4-28 

0*00 

61-70 

1824 

3-89 
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When the bud has returned to the northern 
hemisphere and heated the great arid plains of 
central Asia, of Tartary, Thibet and Mongolia, 
these rarify the air of the N. E. trade winds, 
and cause it to re-ascend thereby creating an 
in-draught from the air of the Indian ocean. 
The south-east trade winds therefore rush over 
into the northern hemisphere, and are thus con- 
verted in certain parts of the Indian ocean 
during the summer and early autumn, into the 
S. W. monsoon. This wind, from the Indian 
ocean and sea of Arabia strikes perpendicu- 
larly on the western ghats and precipitates its 
moisture on the narrow strip of land between 
the ghats and the sea, and it is then that Bombay 
shares in the fall. Almost all the rain falling 
in Bombay is brought to it by the south-west 
monsoon, daring the five months of June to 
October ; the Peruvian Andes have a dry and a 
wet side of the mountains ; but Bombay, thirty 
miles to the west of the Western Ohats, has a 
dry and a wet season^ 
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The MinfHll at Bombay, in the five motitha, 
June to October, during the 41 \eara 1826 to 
1866 incluftive, ranged from 35*10 in 1355 
to 118*S8 inches in 1840. At the underineii- 
tipned places the falls are : — 



In. 

Weight. 

Tons^ 

Mahabaleshwur,. 

... 254 

25,400 

Panchgunee 

... 50 

5,000 

Poorandhur... .. 

72 

7,200 

Muriee 

35 

3,5()(> 

Dhurmsa a 

... 159 

15,200 

Ktipowlee 

... 70 

7,000 

Dugahai ... 

... 80 

3,000 

Simla 

... 70 

7,000 

Nynee Tal 

... 100 

10,000 

Dj<rieUng 

... 160 

15,000. 

Cherraponjee... 

... 400 

40,000 

Sylhet 

... 209 

20,900 


According to the tables kept by Dr. Mor- 
ton from the commencement of the year 
1841 to the end of 1846, the average annual 
fall of rain in Tavoy during that time was 
216^ inches. Dr. Walter mentionerJ, in 1857, 
that the average of the preceding five years 
had been 194*28 inches, and the greatest 
recorded fall in one day, was on the 27th of 
May 1857, when 12*75 inches were registered, 
tiir James E- Tennant mentions that on the 
veatern sideof theDekhan, the mean of rain is 


80 inches, and, on the eastern, 52*8 inehea fa]| 
on the aveFHge. 

In Ceylon, the average rainfall rarely exceeds 
80 inches. 

At Mahabaleshwur it is 254 inches. 

At Uttray Mu Hay, in Malabar, 26.3 inches. 
At Sylhet 2U9, and 6lU*3 at Cherraponji. 
These data will sutfice to sjjiow the partial 
character of the rainfall, in tropical India, at 
dilferent y**ars, 'Ihese arc regulated by the 
monsoons, and in June and July, when the fall 
reaches upwards of 35 inches, its greatest, in the 
Malabar Coast, little falls on that of Coromandel. 
A similar fact is noticed by Admiral FiUroy 
who mentions that on opposite sides of the Ga- 
lapagos IsIaiiiIr, while one aspi ct exposed to the 
south is covered with verdure, all others are 
barren and parched. Similarly, the west part 
of Socotra during tlie N. M. monsoon is destitute 
of rain and verdure^ whilst the eastern aide ia 
enriched by streams and covered by luxuriant 
pasturage. 

In several parts of the world there is no rain 
at all. In the old world there are two districta 
of this kind : one, the desert, or Sahara, in Africa, 
and, in Asia, parts of Arabia, Syria, and Persia ; 
another district lies between north latitude 
30*^ and •"dJ'*^, and between 75^ and 118** of 
east longitude, including Thibet, Gobior Shama, 
and Mongolia. In the new world the rainless 
districts are of much leas magnitude, occupy- 
ing two narrow strips on the shores of Peru 
and Bolivia, nnil on the const of Mexico and 
Guatemala, with a small district between Tri« 
iiiclad and Panama on the coast of Venezuela, 
The climate of the Khasia mountains, which lie 
north-east from Calciittii, and are separated by 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river from the 
Himalaya range, is on the other hand rrmarlc- 
ablefur the inordinate fall of rain — the greatest, 
it is said, which has ever been recorded. Cap- 
tain Yule, established that in the single month of 
August 1841, tlirre ft^ll 264 inches of rain^ 
or 22 feet, and that during 6ve successive days, 
thirty inches fell in every twenty-four hours. 
Drs. Thomson and Hooker recorded thirty 
inches in one day and night, and during the 
seven months of Dr. Hooker’s stay, upwards, 
of 500 inches fell, so that the total annual fall, 
perhaps greatly exceeded 600 inches, or fifty, 
feet a quantity which has been registered in suc- 
ceeding years ! From April 1849, to April 
1850, 502 inches (forty-two feet) felL- This, 
unparalielled amount is attributable to the 
abruptness of the mountains which/ace the Bay 
of Bengal from which they are separated by 200 
miles of Jheels and Siinderbunds. The district 
of the excessive rain is extremely limited ; and 
but a few degrees farther westf rain is said to 
be almost unknown, and the winter falls of snow 
seldom to exceed two inches* 
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Monthly and yearly lUiin fall at the Madraa Obaarvatory from 1813 to I860, 
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Ttn.na%iVs Cf-ylon^ VoL 7. p. 66. Jtiook*r's Uim. Jonrn,^ (^oL II, /?. 2B2. Curiosities of 
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Winter's Burma ft, p. 99. 
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4a* coinpriaiiiK the larger part of the tract known 
by the name of OiihHitisgarh^ together wiib a 
large area fortnerly attached to Sainbalpur. it is 
about 150 tnilea in breadth Iroip east to west, 
and 1S5 miles in length from north to south. 
Like the rest of Central India, Cbbattisgarh 
seems to have been inhabited in the earliest times 
by Bhunjiya and oth^r Kolarian races from the 
east. The population of Kaipur has been recruit- 
ed from all quarters ; but the most important 
|iniiiigraut8, and the earliest sf^r the first great 


Gond invHsion, came from the north. wild 

wAiidererb iii the juiiuhs came troni the east, 
while from the south and west there has hteii . 
a considerable iiifiux of popiilatioiu Of ttie im- 
iiiigrani tribes, the Knriui, Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, 
Ahri or Gaira, Gaiida and KaiiwarBeem to nave 
Come from the north, though a large seqtion of 
i'eli and some lew Kurtni have come Irom 
Nagpur. The greater number of immigrants from 
the Houth and west are the Halba from Bastsr 
and Chanda, anil the Maratha race. 3 he prin* 
cipal cultivating castes are Kurmi, Teli, Chaiiiar 
and Halba, though, of these, only the Kurmi 
and Teli are large landholders. The Chamar 
lay claim to a very high antiquity among ths 
iniiabitants of the district. They have sli joined 
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the Rui^Asi sert fortoed hy Rai Das, a chamar 
6r sboe maker, a reformer, and diacipte of 
Bamanand, who is* said to have lived about the 
hfteenih century in the country lyiu^ to the 
south of Oudu and in Rewa. The creed *he 
preAched aeems to have been that adopted by 
Ghast Das, the celebrated Satnami teacher, who 
started the great movement among the Cliamar 
race about the beginning of tiie nineteenth 
eentufy and who seems rather to have reviveii 
the teaching of Rai Das than preached a new 
religion. The term of Satnami or pure name 
was that assumed by the followers ot Rat 
Das. Aa Satnami they are scnipulous about 
their eating, but slovenly and untidy in their 
habits, and the houses ot even the wealthiest of 
them are generally miserable hovels. They are 
generally industrious though careless cultiva- 
tors, and frugal in the extreme, indulging in no 
extravagance in dress or jewelry. I'he dress 
of the men is usually a single cloih, one end of 
wiiich encircles their loins and another their 
head, and the women wear little or no jewelry ; 
yet tiiey rarely make money and seem to want 
the talent of getting on in the world. Their 
villages are seldom prosperous, though there 
are some few malguzar who form conspicuous 
exceptions to the rule. Though this apparent 
inability to improve their position is partly due 
to hitidu opposition, yet one great cause of the 
phenomenon seems to be their individual 
lickleness and want of nerseveraiice. A very 
slight cause will send a Cnamar cultivator away 
from his village and though tliey generally re- 
turn after a short iiitervul, yet these migrations 
must necessarily hinder the accumulation of 
property. 

The (itlndA or Panka are Kahirpanthi or fol- 
lowers of Kdbir, who is said to have appruired 
in the weaver caste, in the same country and 
at the same time, as Rat Das, buih being disci- 
ples of Kamaiiaiid, and their doctrines being 
similar in many respects. Though they cul* 
tivate the land, they are not generally esteemed 
as cultivators, while the few villages they hold 
as landholders are miserable in the extreme. 

The Kan war are usually looked upon as 
aborigines, and though their appearance and 
their preference for the jungles to the cul- 
tivated tracts, as well aa their abstinence 
from hindu observances, would seem fo point 
to this opinion, there is also some ground for 
supposing them to be Rajputs, who settled 
in early limes among the hills of llie Vind- 
hyan range, and so failed in becoming hiii- 
duised like other warlike inimigraiits. They 
have always made a claim, though in a half- 
hearted way to be considered as Rajputs 
cotineoted with the Tuar tribe of the uorrh-west, 
bnd their claim has certainly been recognized in 
pile iuataiice, aa the first lUuwar chief ot Narra 


received his estate as a dowry with the diQghtsr ^ 
of the Rajput chief of Khariar. The warlike^ 
traditions of the race are preserved in their 
worship of Jh&gra Khand or Jhagra Khanda# 
under the form of a sword, a form of 
worship not uncommon among Rajput tribes, 
and recalling to tnind the sword which was the 
national deity of the Hun under Attila, the 
Kail war of the present day are most peace-* 
able and quiet, and when ouue fairly settled in a 
cultivated country, are 'industrious and good 
cultivators and landlords, lii the jungles they 
have conformed generally to the customs of 
their neighbours, and worship Diila Deo and 
Burha Deo, as tiie Gone! race also do ; and they 
always seem to be ready to take up with the 
belief of those about them thongli all of them, 
except the richer classes, who wish to be oon- 
ai<lered good hindiis, avoid brahmans. They 
bury their dead ; and marriages are performed 
before the elders of the village. 

The Halba are immigrants from the south, 
and their principal colony is in the south-west 
where they hold ibirty-seven flourishing villages. 
They gain tlicir living chiefly by distilling 
spirits ^ and worship deified distillers, at the 
head of whom is Bahadur Kalal. They are,^ 
next to the Teli, the best cultivators ; except in 
the juitgles, they have generally become hindu- 
ised. All that is necessary for a good Halba ia 
that he should sacrifice once in his life three 
goats and a pig, one to each of the national 
deities, called Narayan Gosain, Burha Deo^ 
8ati and Ratna. 

Ill the jungles al«>o the old religion of theGond 
tribe is disappearing, and while all the Gond 
w'orsliip Burha Deo and Diila Deo the latter 
being the iiouselifilfl god, they know little 
of Paiiritola or Karilola, Barangasura, and 
fiiiinartola,iwho with Burha Deo, form the dia- 
tiiictive godi* of the Dhiir Gond, to which tribe 
mnst of the Chliattisgarli Gond belong. They are 
all intensely superstitious and worship local nei- 
tics asftidiiously ; though, except in the jungles, 
the BuigH or village priest, w hose business it is to 
propitiate the evil spirits ol the neighbourhood, 
is as oficj) as not u Kewat, Teli, or Ahir, as a 

(jQiid. 

The other aboriginal tribes arc the Binj^ 
war, Bhunjiya, ^iuonia, Nahar, and Kamar ; 
of these the Binjw'ar are allied to the Baiga, 
who Hie. found in the Maitdia district. Tbey 
chiefly live in the north-east of Raipuy, and oe« 
casionally ciillivaie. The Bhunjba are oom^ 
parativeJy numerous all through the east of the 
district, and are particularly so in the Khariar 
and Biudra Nawagarh zamindaries, where they 
hold a good many fairly cultivated villages^ The 
Saonra use only game. All these jungle tribea 
seem to have come from Orissa, and theiv 
dialtcta are all akjia to Uriya. Except 1(b^ 



Saonra they gain tfceir li^elihoofl more by 
IbipHeoting jungle produce than by omliitFation. 

Tbe^ Beidar of Uriya are tanlc diirgera by 
proressioii^ and are all under the command 
of called a jemadar, who holds three 

villages in the district. Under the jemadar are 
a number of naik» each of whom has the com* 
mand of b gang. These gangs have no settled 
borne, but go wandering about the district 
tyherever they can get work- — Central Provinces 
lG9^ctsef ^aer * 

JtAlN-STONF!. This is used by the Turk 
and lartar tribes to conjure rain. It is aUo 
known among the Kalmak. This srone was 
(Called by the Turks Jadah (Pers. Yadah). 
perhaps the origin of the jade-stone ? and may 
bo connected with the Hindi word Jadu, 
(conjuring, in common use in India?— Qy/afre- 
mers on ^ashid nd-din^ p.428 et heq. ; Uatnmer's 
Oolden Hordes pp, 42 and 436, quoted in 
Yule Calhatf^ J.p, clxxxvii, Winter^ Burmah^ 
jt), 99- Sir J, K, Tennn voL *. p. 66. 
ISooker. Him, Jour* Vof, IZ., j;u^e 282. 
(Mriosifies of Science^ p, 154. 

Ki^l RAlA.Vj the hiiidoo tiilc next higher to 
that of Kai. The third titular honour given to 
a hindu as Riii Raiaii, Rajah Eawara poss, 
Pygwunt Bahadur. 

B.4IS.\LL.\. Hind. Picea Webbiana, Picea 
pindrow, the silver fir. 

RAIS AN A. Mind. Bcrtholetia Innceolata. 

BAISANI, the most respectable of the 
Sahnrawani tribes (from rais*' Arab, a ruler,) 
are able to raise 500 fighting men. See Ke^i. 

RAIS CHINA. Sp. China roor. — Roxh, 

RAIS D'ORO, ? Cephaelis ipeca* 

fihuNna. 

RAIS SUL AM AN, commanded a Turkish 


ItAJAaitxiiA. 


expedition which in A.1). 1588 C'>iiquered Alien. 
RAISIN BERBERRY. Berber is lycium 
RAISINS. Hind. 


Fr. 


Baisins seca... 

Raisins passes „ 

Rnainen Gkr. 

i)arakh, Mowage ... Quz. 

Monukka Bind. 

Kiamis sabz : Kisrais 
Murkh Hind. 

Raisins are 
nnd dry 


Bedana... . 

Uve Pansii 
Zabib 

Fassa 

(JtS'ka’h 

Issuni 

Pasas 

dried grapes allowed to 
upon the vine. The sweet 


. Hind, 
.. It. 
Malay, 
Port. 

. PrsHT. 
.. Ku«. 
Sr. 

ripen 
hv 


grapes which grow upon the sunny sheltered 
slopes of hilU are preferred. When the fruit 
is ripe, the grapes are thinned and the 
vine is stripped of its leaves. The sun then 
completes the saccharification and drives off 
, the superfluous water. When the bunches are 
plueked they are oleaned, dipped for a few 
eeeonds in a boiling lye of wood-ashes and 
quieklime ; the wrinkled fruit is then drained 
and dried by exposure to the sun upon hurdles 
for 14 or 15 days. The finest sun raisins are the 
jplumpest buDohes left fully to ripen upon the 


I vine, their ,«t4k» haw keen cot h.]f 
through, ikn iiiferiw kibd of reins, i, prepi^ 
by dryisK the Rrapes is an ores. DuriM 5 
year. 1847 to ISSLfrom lOitJlsf Si, 
were imported into the United Kingdom JJ! 
import duty i, 1 j.. per ewt. from fomigh eoue! 
tries, »»'d 7a. «rf. per ewt from British posset- 
sions. They are distinguished by the placet 
where produt^d or exported, as MalaRn V.l«! 
CIS. Persian. Smyrna, tfc . ; or from the varieiv 
of grape or mode of preparation, as, muscatels 
blooms,, sultanas, &c. Kishmish aabz. or er^n 
rauins are dried in the shsde.and preserve a nsl. 
green color; 4 seers 8 lbs. are sold per ruoee. 
Kismis sabzand kismis surkh are both varieUes 
of the small raisin, callcii in England the sul 
tana, or s^dless raisin. The « Munakka.” of 
^1. W. India ate pudding raisins, large ordinary 
grapes, dried carefully in the sun and sold at 8 
seers per rupee. The Dagh, are bloom raisins 
prepared by dipping the finest bunches into a 
hot solution of lime and potash, and then dry- 
ing in the shade. — (lierston^ Powell^ «. 27(). 

Slatiatics of Commerce, O^Shau^hnmy, 
Bcup. Phar, p^ 222. 

raisins DECORINTHE. Fr. Currants. 
RAi riJM. A small river near Neemucli. 
HAIULI. A river in Sagar 
RAIVaTA. See Menu. 

RAIVAIIKA. A mountain. 

RAIYANG. Hind, of Knnawar. Abies 
bmithiana, Himalayan spruce. 

RAIZ-CHINA also Cocolmeca, Sp. China 
root. 

RAIZ DE CALUMBA, Port, also Raiz ^ 
de Ooloinbo, Sp. Colombo Root. 

RAsf. Hind. A government, a kingdom, a 
principality, a rule, a dynasty. 

RA.(A. Sans. Light. 

Raja, a king, a prince. 

Raja a kasha. See Tripati. 

Raja ARIDAMA. Raja of Asoka, Tiisba, 
Raja Aswapati, Raja Arjuna. See inscriptions ; 
Juriagiirii. 

RAJABANSI, in Rangpnr a low caste race 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

RA.1ACA. Sans. Sinapis chinensis. 
raja CHAMARAJA VADYAR. See My- 
sore. 

RAJA CHANDRA GUPTA- * See Inscripr 

tions. 

RAJA CHARTTRA. See Orissa. 

Ri^JA DHARM.a SASTRA. See Inscrip.- 
tioim. 

RAJA DASALATH. Sec Inscriptions. 
raja DASARATH ILUMARA. See In- 
scriptions. 

RAJA DEVA. See Inscriptionf. 

RAJA GHOLAB SINGH. See Skardo. 
RAJAGRIHA. A town of Behar, near wbicK 
are cel(^brated buddhist caves. Tba aaill!^ maiidA* 
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feAJAirtrKjbiiY. 

and brabtnin girh* ^ve bav6 itiicnptionft io 
tke Lai charaeter. The cavea are above B. C. 
900, and are the moat ancient in India. The j>la« 
gaijudi oave and Haft Khaneh or Satghar group, 
tie in the southern arm of the hill at some little 
diitance from the Brahman girls and milkmaids* 
caves- Another neighbouring group is the 
Kama Ghapara and Lomas Bi^hi caves. 
Twenty years after the death of 8akya, Ajata 
batra re-colleoted the fragments of his remains 
and erected over them a great Sl’lnipa or tope 
at this place. See Ajata Satra ; Behar; Budd’ha ; 
Karli ; Tope. 

RAJAH DAKHINA RANJAN MOOKER- 
JEE^ one of the pioneers of femHie education 
ill Bengal. The first Hindu Female School 
ill India, for eiving a liberal education after the 
European model, called the Victoria School, whs 
established in Calcutta, in April 1 84*8, by the 
late lioiiorable J . E. D. Beihutie” in rajah Moo- 
kerjee’a house in Sukea's Street- Within a few 
weeks from the day of its commencement, there 
were enrolled among its pupils 70 daugh- 
ters of the most respectable families in Calcutta, 
and among them was a cousin of his own. (a 
graml-daughtet of the late Baboo Dwarka Nath 
Tagore) a dauahtt^r of the late Honorable Siiiim- 
hoo Nath Fund it, a grand-daugliter of Raja 
Kali Krishna Bahadoor, and other notabilities 
of Calcutta. The school was subsequeutly re 
moved to Cornwallis’ Square, Calcutta. 

KAJAH-RAM, Bag’hel, protected the wife of 
liaiiinytin, the emperor A kbar’s mother. 

RAJAH’S CHOU L/IRY, Immediately west 
of Madras, has extensive beds of clay-slate in 
which the hrotheis Schlugentweit discovered 
tertiary IbasiU. Underlying the sands and clays 
of Madras and all along the sea coast., is a bed 
of dark blue tenacious clay, coiitaiiiiiig iiumeroos 
fosf^ils of existing species. 

rajah SEHWA. See Kelat. 

RAJAH VlJAyABllADR.\.. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

KAJAlN. liiNu. Aiiius 9p. also Ulmus 
in tegri folia. 

RAJA JEMBU. Sans. Eugenia jambos. 

RAJA KaRIVARMA LEVA. See Inscrip 
tiona. 

RAJA KHARAVELA SANDA. See In- 
scriptions. 

RAJAL. Hind. Arundo, ; also Tiibur- 
tium cntinifolium. 

RAJALL Tam. Nisactus bonelli. 7’eiwat. 

BA JAM ASHA, Sans. Dolichos TrauquC’ 
baricus. 

raja MUCUTA. See Sacti. 

Baja MAHA KSUAIKAPA. See Inscrip- 
tions ; Junagurh. 

BAJAMUNDRY, in L. 17® 10* 5’* ; L. 8l® 
46* 6”, a large station, west of Coringa. , 
The Dak bungalow is 81 feet above the level ' 


RAJA strti. 

of the sea Oodaveri 30 feat The diilWct’ of 
he Madras Presidency, with (be chief tdN^bh' 
of Rajnhiiiundry, Samuleottah and 
was formerly a Madras Collectorate befweiM 
Vixagapatam and Masulipatani, wiih a dislrietl 
population of 1,01*2,000. It lies between the 
iasterii hills and the sea, and the Qodavery 
enters it through a gap in the chain, and passes 
hrough the district to the sea. At the vii- 
age of Dowlaishwaram, in the Delta of thd 
lodavery is a large anicut, 7 miles long. Cbiea- 
‘ole and Rajahmundry were the capitals of 
Andhra, mid of a race of sovereigns anterior to 
he Christian era. 

RAJ ANG or RRJ A WG, Bee India. 

RAJ AN KOOLOOR. SeeCaihi ; Hindoo. 

RAJA PRASANOA. Bee Inscriptions. 

BAJAPUR. Lat. 18® 16’ N. long. 73“ 0.’ 

RAJA PU'lNl MULL of Benares, built a 
bridge over the Caramiiassa, the waters of which 
are deemed by hiiuloos injurious to their soul’s 
bufety. The same rc- built a temple at Muttra 
whii*h cost 70,000 Rupees, made a stone tank 
lere at a cost of three lacs, a w'ell at Jwala* 
Mukhi, which cost 90,000 Rupees, he spent 
90,000 oil a ghaut ai llurdwar, 60,000 Rupeew 
oil a Berai at Briudabun, on these and other 
public works be spent eight lacs of Xlnpees fur 
which Lord W. Bentinck made him a rtijah. 
He has recorded in four languages on this 
bridge, the fact of his erecting it: the foiindatioti 
had been previously laid by the prime minister 
of Fooua who spent three lacs on it. The 
bridge was designed by James Prinsep. — (M* 
cnlta litvitv)^ No- XLI- Tr- of Iliud. VoU /• 
p. 235. 

RAJA.POOTA. Sans., from rajau, a king, 
and puti'K, a son. 

RAJA RAJ. Sans. King of kings. 

RAJA liAiJESllWARl. Sans., from raja« 
raj, king of kings, and ishwari, a goddess. 

KA JARSHL. Bans., from rajan, a king and 
rishi, H sage. 

RAJA RAM.MOHUN RAI. A hindu re- 
former of the eur>y part of the iiiueteenth cen- 
tury. Bee Ram Mohuii Roy. 

RAJA RAJA BA MAHATASA AYASA. See 
Kabul. 

RAJA BA MANTA DATTA. See Inscriptions. 

RAJ AS AY' A, amongst ancient hindu sover- 
eigus, a sacrifice performed to iiniicate that the 
sovereign is supreme over other kings: is an 
emperor : a royal sacrifice performed at an ai^ 
seriioii of sovereign supremacy, at a national 
banquet, combined wiih a religious siguificanoa 
as a sacrifice to the gods. 

RAJS HAY. A district in Bengal, its station 
town Ram pur. It is bounded on the N. B. by 
grals. 

RAJA SUYA, Saks.| from rajaui a king and 
su, birth. 



BAJ^BAKSl. 


RAJktJMAtL 


HAJAST'HAN or Rajpootana, ia tlie col- 
lective and olaaaioal denommation of that por- 
lipii of India which ia * the abode 6f races 
who deai^imte themat^lvea Rajpoot or princes.’ 

In the familiar dialect of these countries it ia 
termed lUjwairra, but by the more refined 
Radi’h&iia, corrupted to Bajpootana, the com- 
mon desiKnatioii aiconf^at the British to denote 
the Rajpoot principalities. The chief diviaiona 
of this region are — 

Mdwar, or Oodipoor^ 

Marwari or Jodpoor. 

Bikaner and Kisheiigurh. 

Boomi'i, } Harouti. 

Ambdr or Jeypoor, with its branches, depend- 
ent and inde pendent 4 

Jesyelmer. 

The Indian desert to the valley of the Indus. 

— Tod's Kajast'han^ VoL I,p. 2 and 5. See 
RajDatanah, 

RAJA SURWIRAN.V. See Inscriptions. 

RAJA SVVAML UllASTANA, See In- 
scriptions. 

RAJA PRAVARA SENA. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

R.AJATA, ALSO lUJPlA. Sans. Silver. 

Raj A TaRINQINI, a history of the rulers 
of Kashmir which coiiimences With an account 
of the desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa 
muni, supposed to be Noah. It is in Sanscrit 
niid is the only Indian history of any antiquity. 

It contains the history of tiie princes of Kasli. j the peninsula, 
inir for a period of 4,000 years. A copy of it Raj-gur form a 
Up to A. D, 1477 was presented to Akbar who 
ordered it to be compleied. The two words 
are Sanscrit, from rajau, a king, and tHiAu^ini, 
a river. 

RAJA UDYOTAKA KESARI DEVA. See 
Inscriptions. 

RAJ.A VrOlTITRAVIR A, See Inscriptions. 

RATA MOHANA DUMPA. Tel. Dios- 
corea, Sp, 

RAJAURI, a district in the western Himalaya 
lying between Kashmir on the north and Jamu 
on the south beiweeii Lat. 33 and 34 N. aud 
liSt. 74and 75 E. 

UAJAWAR, a widely spread aboriginal tribe 
in Palamow, 8ingruli and Rewah, westward in 
parts of Sirgujah and Jushpore, and numerous 
to the N. E. ill the parts of the plains adjoining 
the hills. They are the chief labouring class in 
the Gya district, near the hills* They live in 
villages as a kin<l of serfs and bearers of bur- 
dens, carry palanquins, and when out of employ 
are apt to be thieves aud robbers.— J/r. Camp^ 

UU. p. 37-8. 

RAJAZ. Arab. A battle song or war song. 

RAJ-BANSi is a name used by the people 
of Cooch Bahar to designate themselves* They 
have adopted many hiudu customs. 


RAJ-BHAR, the Bhar of northetn India 
called Bharat, Raj-bhat and Bharpatwa, ai| 
aboriginal race following the meanest of avoca- 
tions, especially that of swine herds. In the hilk 
east of Mirzapur, there are some Bhar rajas 
Tradition ascribes to them the whole couniry 
from Gorakpur to Bundelkund and many old 
stone forts. Prof. Wilson supposes it possible 
that the name comes from Bharata, an ancient 
name of India. — fFUian's Glossary. 

RAJ-DWaRA. Sanuc. Literally, ‘ the royal 
gate an allusion to the female apartments, or 
Raj-ioca. 

RAJEEB. Beno. Water lily, NelumbiuBi 
speciosnm. 

RAJGIR. Doubts may exist regarding the 
identification of Kurkihar and Giryek, but there 
are none respecting Rajgir, as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Rajagriha. The 
name is still preserved in the modern Rajtdr, 
repeated in numerous inscriptions in the tem- 
ples on the Baibhar and Vipuln mountains. 
The old city of Rajagriha is called KnsagarH- 
pura, or the city of the Kusa-grass hy Hweii 
Thsang, who further describes it as the town 
surrounded by mountains.” — A. S. J. No. 
34,1864, See Rrtjagriha. 

RAJ-GUUU, or Raj-giir, is the priest, 
tutor, or preceptor, of a rajah ; but the term 
ia applied in Kattywar, to the domestic brahmin 
of any family. The Kati’tii and even every 
individual of a hindii caste has a Raj-gur. In 
of Qiizerat and Kulch, the 
distinct tribe .” — Cormadcs 
FemaU Infanticide^ p. 25. 

UAJ MATH, also called Jeypore, a town in 
the Kurdwau district of Bengal. 

RAJIKA, also, Tejettipullu. Sans. Eleu-* 
sine cornea n a. Gcert> Natchenny. 

RAJIKA. Beng. Sinapis ramosa. 

RAJIVANARU, also Rijiavaru. Tel, Sndra 
hiudoos ; armed peons in Mysore, also a class 
of people in Kamaon speaking Telugu* 

RAJ IN. A convert from the Bhntti, cultiva- 
tors, shepherds, thieves and evil livers. 

RAJ JOG I, is the chief of the ascetic war<^ 
riors of Mewar ; the mahiints are commanders. 

RAJKOT, L 22'^ ir ; L. 71® 7%m.Guicr»k 
150 miles W. of Baroda. 

RAJKUMAR, a numerous and wealthy agri- 
cultural race in the N. W. Provinces, long noto- 
rious for the murder of their infant daughters. 
They claim descent from Prithi-raj in whom end- 
ed, about the early part of the eleventh centuiy 
the Chauhan dynasty of the princes of Delhi, and 
from whose stock the present race of the Raj- 
Kumar (who then also assumed this new family 
denomination) is believed to be sprung. Their, 
number, it is said, does not exceed forty thou- 
sand, most of whom inhabit the N. W. Pro- 
vinces ill nearly one society. They are origtiH 
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BAJFIPU. 


lajaUABAU 

a BqVFUtnit offipriiiit of the royal noer 
eveo exoaed the whole of the mjpat raoes 
jn the wildaese of their notions and pMulisrity 
of their iDannera.*-(?orNae&. Hindu htfantieidet 
pp. I and 2. WUi. Olo%9. 

BAJMAHAL HILLS rise about 20 miles 
S. of the Ganges, stretch S. and S. W. to the 
Vindhya range and the hi^h lands of the Dee- 
eau. They terminate at the pass of SikrigalL 
They traverse the district of Behan They are 
of mo^rate elevation* There is a cluster of 
hills on the W. of the Phulgu» one on the £. 
of that river, a third near Shukpoora 100 feet» 
but the hills towards the south are probably 
tirioe that elevation. The railway sweeps round 
the eastern extremity of the range. The 
Rajmahal hills form a kind of knot at the 
extreme eastern point of the hill country of 
Central India dividing Bengal from Behar. 
Dr. Oldham has shown that the group of rocks 
of the Rajmahal hills constitute a formation 
quite distinct from that of the coal-bearing 
beds of Burdwan and some other localities ; to 
whieh latter group he applies the name of the 
Damuda beds. He shows that the fossil vege- 
tation of the tivo formations is entirely different 
both specifically and in general aspect ; that 
not one species is common to the two ; that the 
Rajmabal beds are characterized by a remark* 
able abundance and variety of cycadem, by a 
comparative paucity of ferns, and by the ab- 
sence, in particular, of the genus Glossopteris, 
as well as of Fhyllatheca and Vertebraria ; 
while the Burdwan or Damoodah beds are 
characterized especially by Glossopteris, Pbyl* 
iatheca, and Vertebraria, with scarcely a trace 
of Cycads. The Nagpur fossil flora agrees ; 
altogether in this respect with that of the i 
Damudah, and not with that of the Rajmahal I 
formation. Dr. Oldham is of opinion that the j 
Rajmahal beds are mesozoic, and probably 
Jurassic, the Damoodah beds paleaozoic, and that 
the fades of this Nagpur and Burdwan flora is 
rather mesozoic. But Mr. Hislop thinks 
the palseo-botanioal evidence is far from un- 
equivocal, and, such as it is, might be out- 
weighed by the discovery of a single well-mark- 
ed and thoroughly characteristic fish, shell, or 
coral. 

The BSjmahsl people are known as Male, 
They are to the east of the Oraoo, but are en- 
tirely different from their neighbours theSonthal. 
They are better looking than the Sonthal, The 
skin is dark, fhoe broad, eye small, and lips 
thicker than those of tk men of the plains. 
Their language abounds in terms common to 
the Tamnl and Tdugu, and contains so manv 
pravidian roots of primary impmrtanos, though 
it also contains a large admixtnra of roots and 
forms belonging^to the Kol dialects, that Dr. 
Caldwell considers it bad originally belonged to 


the Dravidian family of languages; A brie 
voeahulsry of the words of the tribe inhahiiiiig 
Iha Rajmahsl hills in Central India, is copliaitil- 
ed in Vol. V, of the Asiatic Researches, and Mi*. 
Hodgson’s more complete collections prove the 
idiom of this tribe to be in the main Dravidian. 
Teat words show an identity of language among 
the Rajroahali on the east and the Maria Good 
in the remote jungles down to the Godavery, 
and the Good who live along the Satpura as 
far west as Nimar and MhIwa. It is akin to 
that of the Oraon. Latham says Beilo is one 
of their nods, and is the same as the Batho of 
the Boilo, the Potlang of the Kuki and Buddha, 
and their priesthood, like that of the Bodo, 
consists of devian and devasi.- It was the 
Male race, amongst whom Mr. Cleveland so 
successfully laboured to impart to them settled 
habits. They have been successfully reclaimed, 
are quiet cultivators, and formed the bulk of the 
corps known as the Bhagulpore hill ranges. 
Ghatwall estates are particularly numerous in 
the Bhagtilpur and Bherbhum districts adjoin- 
ing the Rajmahal hilts on either sidr. Such 
estates pay no revenue, but are held on the 
condition of guarding the passes against hill 
robbers, murderers and cattle-lifters.— 
Quarterly Jour'ual of Geological Society ^ 
Ko/. August 1861, p. 345. See Dravi- 

dian ; India. 

RAJ-MALA or Chronicles of Tripura. A 
Bengali poem. 

RAJPIPLA is a range of hills near Cambay, 
in which occur agate, onyx, cornelian, and 
bloodstone, but called Cambay stones from the 
place where they are mostly cut, and from 
which they are almost wholly brought to 
Bombay. The cornelian is found in a bed 
of blue clay— the detritus, probably, of the 
adjoining rocks. Shafts are pierced in this 
to the depth of from thirty to thirty-five 
feet, and horizontal galleries run in any direc- 
tion that suits the fancy of the miner : the peb- 
bles are distributed promiscuously, and do not 
appear to lie in veins or lodes. The galleries 
seldom exceed a hundred yards in length,-— 
they often run into those of other mines : they 
are generally five feet in height, and four across. 
To each mine there are thirteen men attached^ 
who work by turns. Esch man must send up eo 
many basketsful of earth and stones before be is 
relieved. The stones are collected in baskets and 
drawn up by a rope run over a roller or pulley# 
A group of people await them at the moutii 
of the shaft, and examine them one after another 
by chipping each on a piece of stone : the com* 
pact and fine-grained avs the best, and the 
blacker the hue is at first, the redder it becomes 
after being burnt. There were, in 1852, about 
one thousand miners empbyed ; and each man 
carried home with him a basket of stones every 



BAJPtrTi^AHi 

«tenin{ir< TlMy irew o«t onr the ground 
and for n whole jeer turned ov«r eVeryfour or 
five days to the eun ; the longer they an so ex> 
posed the richer beeome their tin te. In the 
month of May they are burnt. This operation 
ia effected by placing thestones in black earthen 
pots or chatties. The pots are placed mouth 
under, a hole being pierced in the bottom of 
each j over this is put a piece of broken pot. 
The pots are arranged in single rows j sheeps* 
dung iathe only fuel found to answer • the fire 
it always lighted at sunset and allowed to burn 
till sunrise. If any white spot appear on the 
surface of the pot, the burning is reckoned in* 
complete, and the fire continued some time 
longer. On being removed, the atones that 
have flaws are thrown aside as useless ; those 
not Buflicientiy burnt are kept for next year’s 
burning, and the remainder are sold for exporta- 
tion. Neatly the whole of the stones are cut at 
Cambay — the greater part of them are made 
into beads. In the process, the stones are 
first broken up into pieces of suitable size for 
the end they are desired to serve. An iron 
spike is stuck into the ground, point upwards : 
the stone is placed on this and chipped with a 
hammer till nearly rounded ; it is then passed 
on to the polisher, who seizes it in a pair of 
Wooden dams and rubs it against a piece of 
sandstone placed in an inclined plane before 
him, taming it round from time to time till it 
assumea a globular form. It is then passed on 
to the borer and polisher : a hole is drilled. 
Cambay enjoys celebrity for its agates, mocha* 
atones, ooraelians, and all the chaleedonic and 
onyx family, all of them brought from Bajpipla, 
but worked up at Cambay into every variety of 
ornament,— cups, boxes, necklaces, handles of 
daggers of knives and forks, seals, Uc. “ Cambay 
stones,” the akeek of the natives of Bombay, aud 
by Europeans called agates, include all kinds of 
quartz minerals. They are also obtained from 
tlie amygdaloid trap rocks drained by the Ner* 
budda and Taptee. They pass in Europe and 
America for Scotch, Irish, Chamounix, Niagara, 
and Isle of Wight ” pebbles,” according to the 
place in which they are sold. The principle 
varieties sold in Bombay are crystal, milk 
quartz, prase, a great variety of moss stones, 
mocha stone, fortification agate, chalcedony, 
eorneliiui, ehrysophrase, heliotrope, onyx, ob- 
sidian, and very rarely amethyst. These stones 
however abound in all trap countries, the Brazils 
importing them as largely as India into Europe, 
where the terms Brazilian and In^n agates 
are used indifferently by the trade. 

‘ BAJPUTANAU stretches from L. S8* 15' : 
to 80^ K., and from L. 89° 80' to 78^ 15' E. ' 
and oontaining an area of 133,000 square milea’ 
wit h a population estimated at ten millions miles| 
aud includes eighteen principalities, viz. :*— 
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MarwaV or J'odhpnr. 

KerowlM. jihSfwS!'' 

Kiffbogliur. 

Jab. 

Bhurtpore. | Dholenore. 

Maoomedaii. 

Tonk. 

^ £<pladed from tlifse are two purely British 
districts, Ajmir and Mhairwara. The Sind river 
marks the eastern boundary, as does the Indus 
that to the west. East of the minor Sind river 
the hindu princes are excluded from Kajasthan 
or Bajwara. The productions of that vast tract 
are very varied, for while many provinces are 
remarkably rich and fertile, as on the black loam 
of the eastern districts, others like the sandy 
wastes of Bikanir and Jeysulmeer scarcely 
produce sufficient to support a scant and frugal 
population. Its desert wastes, over which the 
Bajput people spread themselves, have long been 
apportioned amongst the sovereigns of Jodh- 
pore, Jeysulmeer, and Bikaneer, who dwell in 
walled cities of some size but inconsidera- 
ble strength. The desert of India is known 
on its borders as Marust’hali, the region 
of death, from mri, Sans., to die, and st’hali, 
arid or dry land, but is also known as 
the desert of Bajputanah. Maru8t*hali is 
bounded on the north by the flat skirting 
the Garah ; on the south by that grand salt- 
marsb, the Bin, and Koliwarra ; on the east 
by the Aravalli ; and on the west by the valley 
of Sind’h. It covers an area of 70,000 smiare 
miles. But for the Aravalli, which run rT, E. 
and S. W., dividing Bajputanah into two equal 
parts, Central India would be submerged in 
sand ; nay, lofty and continuous as is this chain, 
extending almost from the sea to Debli, wher- 
ever there are passages or depressions, there 
floating sand-clouds are wafted through or over, 
and form a little t^hul even in the bosom of 
fertility. Whoever has crossed the Bunas near 
Tonk, where the sand for some miles resembles 
waves of the sea, will comprehend this remark. 
Its western boundary is alike defined, and will 
recall to the English traveller, who m%y be des* 
lined to journey up the valley of Sind, the 
words of Napoleon on the Lybian desert : 
** Nothing so much resembles the sea as the 
desert: or a coast, aa the valley of the Nile.*' 
This- desert has small scattered spots of fertility 
with great arid portions called Vhul, denoting 
iraeta particularly sterile, andi tlimfore the coa- 
verM ^ the oasis of the Greeks, and each with 
a distinct name as ihet'hul of Kawur^ the i'hul 
of Goga and. others. A traditjon exists^ to the 
effect that in remote ages, it waa ruled by Powar 
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or Pranaani TAirpttt firon nine fortmses* 

vie.» Poo|tal; Miiiid4in;Maroo^ Aboo, Kbei^ 
Purkur, Cbotuiii Oomarkot, Arore and Lodom. 
From Blislotra on the throughout the 

whole of Dhat and Ooairai*Soomra^ the weetern 
portion of Jeytulmeer, and a broad strip* betwreen 
the southern limits of Daodpotra and Bikaneer, 
there is real solitude and desolation. But 
from the Sutlej to the Bin, a space of fire hun- 
dred miles of longitudinal distance, and varying 
in breadth from fifty to one hundred iniles, 
numerous oases are found, where the shepherds 
from the valley of the Indus, and the t*hul pas- 
ture their flocks. The springs of water in these 
places have various appellations, ter, par, rar, 
dur, all expressive of the element, round which 
assemble the Rajur, Soda, Mangulia and Sehrai, 
ialiabiting tbe desert. A traveller proceeding 
from the ** Khuchee** or flats of Sind to the 
east, sees the line of the desert distinctly marked, 
with its elevated teeba, or sand ridges, under 
which is the bed of the Saiikra, which is generally 
dry except at periodical inundations. I'hese sand- 
hills are of considerable elevation, and may be 
considered the limit of the inundation of the 
* Sweet-river,’ the Meeta Muran, a Seythic or 
Tartar name for river, and by wiiich alone the 
Indus is known from the Pmijnud to the ocean. 
The whole of Bikaueer and that part of Sfadk* 
ha vat, north of the Aravalli, are comprehended 
in the desert. Jeysulmeer is nearly in the centre 
of what may be termed entire desert, is, in fact, 
an oasii, but the largest oasis of the desert, 
everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
some of which are forty miles iu breadth. 
The rock on which tbe castle is built has three 
peaks, or tri-cuta. Westward from this, from 
400 or 500 miles, with one or two hundred 
miles ill breadth, are little scattered oases, on 
which the shepherds of the desert have their 
huts. Water is at an immense distance from* 
the surface throughout the Indian or Bajpu- 
tanah desert, which, in this respect, as well as 
many others, differs very materially from that 
poriioii of the great African desert in the 
same latitudes. Water at twenty feet, as 
found at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, is a 
circuinstance, in the Indian desert, unheard of. 
At Daismpk’h, near the capital, the wells are 
more than two hundred cubits, or three hundred 
feet, in depth ; and it is rare that water fit for 
man is found at a less distance from the surface 
than sixty feet, in the tracts decidedly termed 
fiml or ' desert,’ though some of the flats, or 
lotwh- such as t^t of Mohilla, are exceptions, 
end abundance of brackish water fit for cattle, 
is fooiHl throughout at half this depth, or about 
thirty feet. All the wells are lined with basket- 
work .asade of jp’Ae^twigs^ and the water is 
genari^ly drawn up by hand-lines^; . Waterris 
cold, in all ihe^ large towus^ by the malli or 
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gai^ner race, who have the monopoly of this 
aridcle.^ Most families have large cisteriliA or 
rcttrvoirs, ealled fanAer, whioh are filled iw the 
rainy season. They are of masonry, with -A 
small*: trap-door at the top^ made to exclude fbo 
eternal air, and having a look and key affixed* 
Some large tanka are established for the com- 
munity, and this water keeps sweet for eight 
and twelve months’ ooiisumption* 

The Bikaneer region is but little known 
to Europeans, by whom it has hitherto been 
supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy 
of examination. And its deterioration, with- 
in three centuries since the Bajput supplanted 
the Jit, ahnost warrants our belief of the 
assertion tliat these deserts were once fertile 
and populous. The princes of Bikaneer 
used to take the field at the head of ten 
thousand of their kindred retainers ; and to 
other causes than positive sterility must he 
attributed the wretched condition of this state. 
The commercial towns of Chooru, Kajgurh, anil 
Riune, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the productions of Sind and of the provinces 
ta t^ westward, or those of Gangetic Ihdia ; 
the same cause affected Jeysulmeer, Bikaneer, 
and the more eastern principalities ; the MaldolNs 
of Jeysulmeer and the Larkhaui of Jeypoor 
were as notorious as the Beedkiwut of Bikaneer • 
and to these may be added the Sahra, KhosaauJ 
Rajiir, in the more western desert, who, in their 
habits and principles, Tod describes as demo- 
ralized as the bedouins of Arabia. 

Tlie line of greatest breadth^ of Bikaneer ex- 
tends from Poogul to Kajgurh, and measures 
about 180 miles, while the length from north Ui 
south, between Bhutuaic aud Mahajin, is about 
IGO miles : tbe area may not exceed tweiity-t wo 
thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned two 
thousand se^en hundred towns, villages and 
hamlets scattered over tliis apace, one-half of 
whidi are no longer in existence. The tract to 
tbe north-west of Jaelpoor in Colonel Tod*a 
time was perfectly desolate, and nearly so from 
that point to Bhutnalr : to the north-east, the 
population was but scanty, which observation 
also applies to tlie parts from the meridian of 
Bikaneer to the Jeysiiliiicrr frontier; while, in- 
ternally, from these points,, it is more uuiforia 
and equals the norihern parts of Marwar. A 
census of the twelve principal towns may 
furnish a tolerably accurate approx imaltou ou 
this point : — 

CkieJ Towns* Hous€g,\ Chief Towns. //ctMew. 

Bikaneer 12,000' Mahajin 800 ^ 

Nohur... ... 2,600 Jaelpoor.. ... ^ ^ 

Bahaderaii... 2,600 Beedasir...... 500 r 

Kinne—..... 1,500 RuUungurh. . 1,000'- r 

Kajgurh.; ... 3^000 Daitmookh... 1,000^ 9' 
Choord,,,.;* 8,000 SenthgU. 504, * 
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It was eatimated that thate waie 1|S00 villagas th^ have famtahad hava exhaualad tlie material * 
and 107»856 bouaaa. witli a totid of 539»S50 hardiauiiiafaadit 

aouU/gWing an a?erage of twenty^fi?e to the their: witMtaknt ap liha thorn of mahome^l^^^ 
Bouare mile. Three^fouriha of the people are give no aid in agrionlture. Over great tracts’ 

Jtt ; the rest are their conquerorii deaoendiinu ihe Bagputa are a feeble minority* In some 
of Beaka. inoludiog the Saraote brahminsy parity howevery the agrictiliural Hajput villages 
ehtriitiay bards, and a few of the debated olattas, are atroog and numerout ; ereiy lEU^put is i^e 
whote Humbert are not one*tenth of theBajputa. and equal, the land it divided amongat them, 

la the valley of the Ganges, the body of the and the commune it administered on democratic 
Bajput population lies neat to the Jat race to the principlea : wherever this it the cate, their 
east, in the Middle Doab, Rohilcuud and Oudh, institutions resemble those of the Jat race. The 
and still further east the country is shared with Rajputs do not greatly revere brahmins, but the 
a brahman population. In lower Rohilcuud, Rajput, unlike the Jat, has adopted fully all the 
where they are called Thakur, rajput communi- oeremouiet and superstitions of hindu caste, are 
lies are strong and numerous, also numerous in very particular about caste marks, and cook 
Western Oudh, but they have never largely en- once a day with great fust and every man for 
tered the British Sepoy Army In the Oeiitral himself. Their daughters are married to men 
Donb, in the districts of Mynpuri, Fuitehgur of the best tribes, and their widows are not per- 
and Etawah, riyputs are numerous, and many milled to re-marry, and it is the point of 
served iu the British Native Army : but Eastern honour as to their daughters* marriages, that 
Oudh, especially most of the broad tracts between led to the practice of infanticide, 
the Gogra and the Ganges, is the home of the The north-eastern Punjab and Ci8«3athj 
great rajput population which supplied so large districts seem to have first been a brahman, 
a portion of the Bengal Native Army. At home, then a rajput country, and subsequently ad- 
these raj puts are a purely agricultural popula- vanoed upon by the Jat. It is not clear whether 
lions. Baiswara, the country of the Bais raj- the Bhatti of Bbatiiana were originally Rajputs 
puts, lies almost parallel to the brahman country or really are Yiiti or Jat. But from Bhattiana 
of the Lower Doab, and furnished many sepoys, northwards, Rajput villages are ecattered about 
To the east of Oudh, rajputs are pretty in considerable numbers amongst the Jat, and 
numerous in Aaimghur and Ghuzipur. there are traces of more extensive Rajput pos- 

In the Gangetic valley, the Rajputs spread sessions. The Rajputs seem to be here under- 
over a broad I'egioii into a large population, and going gradual submersion. But, iu the extreme 
are essentially the cultivators of that valley, north of the Baree and adjoining Doabs of the 
Physically, the rajput and brahman of that region Punjab, there is suil a strip immediately tinder 
are not diilerent. The modern rajput is quite as the hills which may be classed with the adjoia- 
strict as a hindu, and more prejudiced than many ing hill country as still mainly Rajput. Evlmi 
brahmans, and, upon the whole, was the worst in Rajputaiiah proper, though it has Rajputs for 
class in the revolt and rebellion of 1857-8. the dominant race, the population is much more 
The Rajput, in general, are illiterate, and confine Jat than Rajput, the Jat extending continuous* 
themselves to arms and agriculture, they also Ij from the Indus to the Ganges. The great 
keep cattle. They everywhere speak ctiulects seat of Rajput population and ancient power 
of the ordinary Hindi. They are not supposed and glory was on the Ganges. Since vanquished 
by Mr. Campbell to be the old Kshatrya race, there by the mahomedans, the principal Rajput 
noticed in the early brahmanical books, as exist* families have retired into the comparatively 
ing many hundred years before the Christian unfruitful country to which they give tlitir 
era, though the^ have taken the place assigned name, but where, nevertheless, the Jat form 
to the Kshatrya. Also, the term Rajput, son of the most numerous part of the population, 
a raja, is uot a term used by all Rajputs. In Before the Rajputs were driven back from 
some parts of their country, they call them- Ayodea and the Ganges, northern Stajputanah 
selves thakur, which means chief or noble. They was partitioned into small Jat republics. The 
are, however, frequently distinguished by the more open parts of Rajputanah are shared 
name of their tribe as Chouhon, Rahtor* Their amongst the Meena, the remains of the brah- 
practice is not to marry into their own but into man population, the Jat and the dominant 
another tribe, and this has assimilated the tribes Rqjput, but the Jat possess the largest share 
to each other. The Baghel, also Waghel, is a in the cultivation. The southern and more hilly 
Bujpui trilM, Europeans have become acquainted parts of Rajputaaah is much occupied by the 
with the rgjputs as soldiers, but in their own vil- Meena, the Mhair and Bhi^ and the ptfovincB 
lagea, on the plains of the Gtenges, they are aim- of lUwa is ooonpied by Bajput^ Knnbi and 
pie a^rieulturists, of m constitntion very like that Jat. Bajpnte and Jats oconpy the plains south 
of the Jat raoe, oaly leaB pufo and complete. Baj- of the Salt Bange, and seein later imihtgrants 
puts are^ howeTCTiIdUng ia the world. The armies than the brahmans. 
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There m milet withool e 

arop of mliri ond, witfaiut groat proeaoiioii. 
tmpasaeUe^^^^^^ rise into little 

fDOuaioiiief and the welb are ao deep^ that with 
a laiie ki^lah or eararan many might die 
before the thirst of all could be slaked. The 
enuaBOTatioa of a few of these will put the 
leader in poasession of one of the difficulties 
of a journey through Maroo ; they range from 
elereii to aerenty-iive poorsh^ or seventy to 
live hundred feet in depth. One at Jeysiug 
desir, fifty poortk ; Dhote*oa-bu8tee, sixty ; 
Giraup, sixty ; Hamirdeora, seventy ; Jinjinialli» 
seventy-five ; Chailak, seventy-five to eighty 
Europeans in India have adopted the habit 
of designating the principalities of Rajputanah 
by the names of their reapective capitals, in* 
stead of those of the countries. I'lius Marwar 
and Mewar are recognized under the titles of 
their chief cities^ Jodpoor and Oodipoor. Ko- 
tah and Boondi are denominations indiscrimi- 
nately applied to Haravati, the general term of 
the region, which is rarely mentioned ; and 
Dhoondar is hardly known by that denomina- 
tion to Europeans, who refer to the state only 
by the names of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor, 
the last of which is now universally used to 
designate the region inhabited by the Cuchwaha 
rajput race ; the maps define the existing boun- 
daries of this principality, to which are indis* 
criniinately applied the terms (as is the practice ol 
the natives) of Dhoondar, Amber, and Jeipoor, 
Like all the other Rajpoot States, the coun« 
try of the Cuchwaha is an assemblage of 
communities, the territories of which have been 
wrested from the aboriginal tribes, or from in- 
dependent chieftains, at various periods ; and 
therefore the term Dhoondar, which was only 
one of their earliest acquisitions! had scarcely 
a title to impose its name upon the aggregate. 
The etymology of Dhooudar is from a 
once celebrated sacrificial mount (d’hoond) on 
the western frontier, near Kalik Jobnair. 
The Cuchwaha or Cucliwa race claim des- 
cent from Gush, the second son of Rama, king 
of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodia, the 
modem Oudh. Cush, or some of his immediate 
offspring, is said to have migrated from the 
parental abode, and erected the celebrated 
eastleof Rhotas, or Bohitas, on the Sohiic*. 
Excluding Ajiuir, a small British territory, 
situated almost in the eentre of Rajputanah, the 
whole of the 122,519 square miles of Bsjputa- 
nah, contains uo less than nineteen independent 
States. The larger of Uiese are 

Sq. m. Inhabitenta. 
Marwar...^.... 36,672 1,788,600 

ffwpore 17»000 1,891,124 

M^war 11.614 1,161,400 

Bikeneer 12,253 589,250 

Jejsttlmeer, 12,252 74|000 


RAJPUTANAH! 

Biksneer and Jeysulmeer forin the bfttirbr be* 
tw6M the deserts to the west and ihg ^ 
fertile lends to the east, and oontaiii vast : iUid 
mdy steppes, where the water is brii^th 
frequently two thousand feet from the suirfStidb^^ 
^ where, consequently, human beings with 
difficulty exist. Of the smaller and more feftUe 
States, there are viz. : — 

Sq.m. Population* 

4,339 438,900 

Bhurtpoor 1,978 600,000 

Ulwar ^ 3,573 280,000 

T^^rowlee 1,878 187,800 

Dholpoor 1,626 550,000 

Kishenghur 724 70,952 

Banswarrah 1,440 144,000 

Doonghulpore 1.000 lOO.OOO 


JaMawar 2,200 220,000 

1,864 182,672 

®‘>^ohee 3,024 151,200 


The population of the British territory cf 
Ajmir amounts to 345,415 or 2660 sq. miles,aiid 
with the ex^ption of Dholpoor and Bhurtpoor, 
the Ajmir district contains a larger number of 
inhabitants to the square mile than any of the 
Independent States. In these, the average is 
7 4 to the square mile, but in Marwar the 
number U only 50, in Bikauir 86, while there 
are so few as 6 to the mile in Jeysulmeer. 
lu the British provinces lying to the south there 
are in Jubbulpore 102, and in Naapore and 
Wurdah 150. 

The absence of any organized ^stem of 
police permits the passage of marauding bands 
tliroughout the whole country. The rajahs op- 
press the thakoors or nobles, and these again 
oppress thej>eoplc. 

The chief States, at present, are those of 
Udipur, Amber or Jaipur, and Marwar : 
and the minor kingdoms, are Ulwar, Bika- 
iieer, Daiigarpur, Sirohi, Pertabghur, &c., which 
were at one time the fiefs or dependencies 
of the first three though subsequently acquiring 
independence. Udipur was founded in A. D. 
144 by rajah Kuiiaksen, a Chohan rajput, an 
offshoot of the royal house of Ayodhya of the 
Solar race. Amber or Jaipur, by Sura rajah, a 
Cuchwaha rajput, in A. D. 966» and Marwar in 
1459 by rajah Jodb, a Batbor rajput of the 
Kanouj dynasty. 

British political relations with these Statei 
commenced fairly in the year 1808, during ^tbe 
Mabiatta war. In 1817-18, on the outbreak ^ 
thePindaree war, the British Government dfbved 
its protection, and treaties were conttiMed 
separately with all the states. The objbst M 
these eugagemeuts was not to aoqaire: ike 
power of exerciaiDg any interferenoe ill the 
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interiid a^ininti^raMoii of thofioStates^ foot ttiktply oommiinioatioQft ott Bajputaiiiihr aro generally 

to aobjeot tkeii dofeefemi Tite«Uttai^;;M^ of the 

OPOtroL The feadatory States sliow a grand total of 79^060 men, bat 
bj^ipfs ^ , Pajp4tona}i: :fare conaequently inde- ike equipment and discipline of the , iorw are 
pen^ht rulers, so lar as their; civil and very inferior. The eapabiliiies of parts of the 

pri^iial jorisdiction is concerned, and the country for cotton are eacellent, and it grows 

B,4jt..mh have no authority over them in these wild and to a good height even in the western 
respeets, beyond the indirect authority of moral sandy tracts; In some parts of Meywar and others 
i^ucpce. ^ ThO; laws by which they govern of the smaller States the luxuriant growth of 
an unwntten, customary, and based upon the the poppy recalls to recollection the opium fields 
hiddu shaatra, and are administered by per- of Central India- Most of the cereals can be 
so^S whose tenuire of office depends solely successfully cultivated- Hopes are entertained 
upbh the pleasure of the chief. The thakoors, of its mineral resources proving valuable, while 
or landed aristocracy, have certain powers dele- even in the most arid districts salt and salt- 
gated to them by their chiefs, and are petre are obtained in abundance. The great 

held rePjponsible for the security of life and Sambhur lake near the northern frontier of Mar- 
property v^ithin the limits of their estates. They war contains an inexhaustible supply of salt, 
hold their lands on condition of paying an though it has never been rendered available by 
anpufil rent or tribute, and maintaining soldiers the !^jputs, and the British have ^recently, by 
for the service of the State. The relations between treaty, obtained possession of it. 
them and their liege lords are consequently Dhar, Dewass, Doongurpoor, Banswarra, Per- 
somewhat similar to those of the feudal system, taubghur, Rutlam, Siiianah, Seeta Mhow, &c., 
Some of them are almost as unfettered by con* are petty Rajput principalities, 
trol in the internal administration of their Salt is a main article of export. There is 
estates as the chiefs themselves. The charac- also considerable traffic in sugar, cotton, coun- 
tpip of the Government is mild, and the tendency try cloth, and wood. The sugar of Rohilcund 
is towards excessive leniency rather than seve- and the North-Western provinces is the staple 
rity. Capital punishment is rarely awarded, fine of the import trade. It is estimated that the 
pncl imprisonment being the usual penalties, total external trade of the various frontiers 
SSUll, there are occasional cases of cruelty, chufiy amounts to £2,213,700 worth of exports, and 
affecting offences against caste or religion, and £1,761,500 worth of imports- British political 
the British Political Agents never allow these relations are maintained through the ebannel 
to pass unnoticed and do their best to prevent, of a Governor-General's Agent with a staff of 
The great bulk of the population is both well four Assistants and five Political Agents, acevedit- 
oontented and prosperous. Although the ad- ed respectively to the courts of Mewar, Jeypore, 
ministration of British provinces is incompara- Marwar, Bhurtpore, and liaraotee. The Go- 
bly, superior in every respect to the adminis* vernor-Genoral’s Agent superintends the prin* 
tration of these principalitif^s, it may he fairly cipalities of Bikaneer, Jeysulmeer, Kishengbur, 
questioned whether, as a body, the people are Kerrowlie, UUvur, Took and Dholepore. The 
better satisfied. Whilst material wealth andtl Political Agent of Mewar has jurisdiction 
progress are far greater and more rapid in Bri- over Mewar, Pertabghur, Doongarpore, and 
tish India than in Bajputanah, less actual Banswarra. Jeypore has a political agent to 
poverty and destitution are found in the latter, itself. The political agent of Marwar has also 
Highway robbery, and border affrays, dacoity Jodhpore and Mullanee under his control, 
and cattle robbery seem to be the staple The jurisdiction of the agent in Bhurtpore 
crimes of the Bajputs. The main income is confined to that State, but lately he has been 
of all the Rajput States is derived from the entrusted with all the mpre important matters 
land revenue. Salt is the next important connected with Dholepoto. : The agent in Ha- 
source, and a considerable amount is real* raotee is accredited to the courts of Spondee, 
is^ from transit -duties. The land revenue is Kotah, and Jallawar. ; ;The first Assistant to 
raised under different systems, according to the the Governor-Oeherara Agent is political anper- 
qdstom of each particular State. In most it is intendent of Sirohi .and magistrate of Aboo* 
taken in kind. The Government often, leases The second assistant is the agent for the eiip« 
ooi villages to contraotors for short terms of pression of thuggee and dacoity in Bajputa. 
yesrSt^Edacation has not inade much progiessin nab. Besides tlie staff above enulaarated) thdo 
BqfpvAanah. There ere schools in ail the capitals, is a separate civil .commission for the admiois- 
jbniilie aristocracy do^not set an example to the tratioii of the British districts of Ajmir and 
of the popnlation in availing themsdves of MairvCaitS^ under the Goternment of tfae Nortb* 
theopportunity afforded them of edneating their Westerii provinces- : It concists of a deputy 
children. The Thakoors; as a body, are illiterate commissioner, first: and second assistant^ eom- 
and opposed to progress of any sort. The road missiohers, a Cantonment Magistrate at Hus- 
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of Foliee and bin Aaaiatmil^^ 
the Gk>V6m0r<^^Beral’s Agent as ez*offido 
(jomintBaioner. 

Bifcaneev'i which is a large State, with an area 
of I7j680 square miles, is under the Ooverndr- 
General’s agency. The population is sparse, 
and the country, tosether with that of the con* 
tiguoiis State of Jeysulmeer, is known as the 
Indian Desert.** Its general character is a { 
satcession of sand hills, covered with small 
trees and bushes. Barren as it appears to the 
iiuveiler in the scorching heat of the summer 
months, it produces plentiful harvests of bajree 
and mot*h, water melons and oil plants. The 
administration is not considered to be satisfac- 
tory. Bikaneer, the capital town, has a popu- 
lation of about 60,000, and contains the homes 
and houses of many opulent merchants and 
bankers, who live in other parts of India, and 
retarn periodically to their native place. Of 
late years, however, the number of those who 
came back has sensibly diminished. 

Jeysulmeer is governed by a maha rawul. 
The revenue of this desert state is insignificant, 
and the water below the surface lies at an 
enormous depth, varying from two to five hundred 
feet. The city of Jeysulmer was, like Bikaneer, 
the resort of many rich natives, who stored 
their wealth there, to escape tiie exactions from 
time to time of the Mogul, the Mahratta and the 
Pindari ; situated in the heart of tlie most arid 
desert in India, it was a city of refuge that 
escaped the notice of depredators, or seemed 
inaccessible to them. 

Kishenghur is a small State on the eastern 
frontier of Ajmere, administered by a maharajah. 
Observing the benefits derived in Ajmere by 
the system of tank irrigation, introduced by the 
late Colonel Dixon, its chief had a number of 
tanks excavated in hia state and the revenues 
considerably increased. The salt that is export 
ed from the Sambhur lake to Central India has 
to pass through his province, and pays a duty 
of about 3 annas per maund. The products 
of Kishenghur consist mainly of excellent 
crops of cereals, and wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
and jo wane are raised. 

The State of Kerrolee is under the chieftain- 
ship of a maharajah. 

Though the territoiy known aa Rajastbana 
and Hajputauah spreads through the Indus 
deserts, to Sind westward, and southwards to 
Cutoh and Guserat^ and takes its name from 
the Rigput races ruling in it, there are innumera- 
ble sub-divisions of the* raj put race in Malwa, 
and extending from Bahar and Benares through 
tbe ,N. W. Provinces of India up to the Punjab. 
The Kajputa claim to have sprung from the 
ancient solar and lunar dynasties, and form them- 
selves iuto the Suryavansa or solar and the Indra 


RAJPtrrAKAR. 

or Chandravanta or : lunar tribesi and it a 

ftiht styled Agm Kola from having 
from a sacred fire (igni) which AgAatyi/lmid^ 
on Mount Aboo. The three solar hiees' are^lbi 
Gtohlot, Rahtor and Kaehwaha. The Caur 
Agni Kula are the Pramara with 86 SakUi :$ 
he Parihara with 18 sub-divisions ; the Chains 
ryannd Cbauhan, with 84 branches. Of the 
^raraara, the Mori are best known, and of the 
^hauhan, the Uara, who give their name to 
Haraoti, and have the two rajahs of Kota and 
Bundi. The single lunar race, or that of the 
Yafiu or Jadu, sprung through Krishna, has 
light branches, of whom the Jhareja with their 
aja of Cutch and the Bhatti with their rajah 
•f Jeysulmeer are best known* 

The Dogra of the Jummoo Hills also claim 
t;o be rajput, and there are likewise rajputs in 
.he Kangra and Simla hills. 

Rajputs rule in Rajputanah, where they are 
numerous and dominant aristocracy, organ* 
zed on the feudal principles necessary to dorni* 
nation, though the greater part of Rajputanah 
Is ethnologically more Jat than Rajput. Rajpu* 
;anah lies in the centre of a circuit all round 
the edge of the more compact mass of the Jat 
people, — from theSslt Range, through the north* 
ern Punjab and adjoining bills, to Rohilcund, 
Oudh and the Centre Doab, thence by Bundle* 

1 through Sindiah’a territory, Malwa, Me* 
war, Guzerat and Kattywar into Lower Sind. 
They are not found in any number to the 
north of the Salt Range, nor arc they in any 
of the hill country west of the Jhelum. A 
large proportion of the Rajputs scattered abcuit 
the Eastern Punjab, Cis Sutlej territory, and 
Delhi districts are now mahomedana, as are 
occasional Raj put villages all over Hindustan and 
a good many Rajput rajas, their conversion having 
been influenced by the^ moghul emperors. But 
east of Delhi, conversion is quite the exception. 
A small Rajput tribe, called Jan-jua, now ma* 
homedans, is however found about the Salt range. 

In the N. E. Punjab near the billsi the Rajput 
population is more numerous, and Hindu Rajputs 
are the dominant race in the Jummoo and 
gra districts of the Himalaya. The Kaugra 
and Jummoo rajahs and their clans claim to be 
of very pure blood, and they are fine handsome 
men, the Kangra Rajputs in particular; they weer 
many jewels and are very fair. The women of 
Abe hills are in deserved repute and much aapght 
[after in the plains. The Jummoo men, called 
I Dogra Rajputs, are less handsome than Ihbiile 
of Kangra, but more robust and brave, .quiett 
staunch, steady and reliable, without ditfagnimli 
hindustani airs. The Bsjput popuUttqft)«Af 
these hills must be very considerable. ef 

the Sutlej, in the Simla hills many of the yi^ 
and their followers are rajputs. The j^giir 
tribci in the >1. W. of India, are predatory 



. lU JFUI^NAIE^ 

%ni paBtoraty foKowtiig mahomadanism: but 
daimiag to be Oheahoa fajpats* Tte other 
oonverM Ohauhon, howerer, beliere them to 
have been Jat and Gkjar. The rajah of Kashmir 
iaa Dogar or Dogia. In the 18th century 
they occupied a considerable tract on the banks 
of the Sutlqj and made themselves formidable 
to the mahomedan government of Delhi. The 
Big puts of the Puigab and adjoining hills am 
auppoaed to be not so high on the scale of raj- 
put orthodoxy as the solar and lunar races of 
Ayodiah. In the lower Doab, the Rajputs take 
the hiiidu royal designations of Raja, Kao, Bans 
and Uawat ; many Rajputs object to hold the 
plough. Rajput dominions run south of the 
Gogra and thence across the Ganges into the 
Arrah District (Bojpur). 

The Jat, Rajput and their congeners am 
undoubtedly branches of one great stocks 
Brahmans of Kashmir and the frontier hilts 
are hindus in an earlier stage of brahmin- 
ieal development. The Jat country is just 
such as would be occupied by a large stream 
of people issuing through the Solan Pass, in 
Lit. 28 or 30^ north, and the Rajputs are 
ranged in a semi-circular form around the 
eastern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
am, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Gauges. Mr. OampbelPs conjecture 
is that the Rajput are an earlier wave from the 
same source as the Jat who came in by the 
eame route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduiied, while the Jat have come 
in behind them. Punjabi is the language 
spoken by the Jat, but which in upper Sind is 
ealted Jati-Gul or the J at tongue, and Mr. 
Masson calls that of Belucbistan and Sind 
Jetki. It is an Indo Germanic tongue allied to 
the Sanscrit. In its main grammatical and 
essential features it is not widely different from 
the Hindi of the Rajput and other Hindustani 
people. It is one of the most praorit of Indian 
vernaculars. There is no available data beyond 
the fourth century for any of the great Rajput 
families, all of whom are brought from the 
north. This was the period of one of the grand 
irruptions of the Getic races from Central 
Asia, who established kingdoms in the Punjab 
and on the Indus. Pal or Pali, the universal 
adjunct to every proper name, indicates the 
pastoral race of these invaders. 

The Rajput race for about 1,800 years have 
been striving to get and hold India, but they 
have never advanced in strength teyond the 
nortb-west of India, and they now occupy from 
the north and west of the Punjab, south-east to 
Bebar and Benares, and southwards along the 
left bdnk of the Indus to Malwa, Ouxerst and 
Ctttieh, giving their nameBajasthana orKajputana 
to the country they occupy. They are no doubt 
of Aryan origin, and are pari of a later move- 


meat than tto braneh who cam bv the 
jSarsawatvand up to tko latoftt dates have shown 
thmaehrw • bnve pMpIe,dMigtiliiig m ^ 
in bloodshed. Dunng the period down to You- 
diabira and Krishna, and thenee to Vieram- 
aditya, various races invaded India, who am 
now ranked amongst the thirty«six royal races 
of Rajasthan. These are the Hya or Aswa ; the 
Takshao ; and the Jit or Gitm, the similitude 
of whose theogony, the names in the early 
genealogies and many other points, with the 
Chinese, Tartar, Moghul, Hindu and Soythie 
races, would appear to warrant the assertion of 
one corumon origin. Since they have been 
in India the great seat of Rajput ancient 
power and glnry was on the Ganges ; but, when 
vanquished there by maUomedans, the chief 
Rajput houses retired into the comparatively 
unfruitful countries now known as Rajputanah, 
where, however, the Jat is the most numerous 
part of the people ; and though they share the 
lands with the Meena, the Mhair, the Bhil, 
the remains of the brahmin population and 
the dominant Rajput, the Jat have the 
largest share of the cultivation. The 
northern part of Rajputanah was partitioned into 
small Jat republics before the Rajputs were 
driven back from Ayodiah and the Gan. 
ges. The southern and more hilly parts of Raj. 
putanah are not Jat, but are occupied by the 
Mhair, Meena and Bhil ; but in Mnlwa, again, 
the Jat are numerous, and seem to share that 
province with the Rajput and Kunbi. The Jat 
of Beluchistan are described by the people of 
Gandahar as fine athletic men, with handsome 
features but rather dark. Those in upper Sind, 
up the course of the Indus, and in the south- 
western Punjab, are for the most part of 
the mahomedan religion. They have been 
long subject to foreign rule, and seem to be 
somewhat inferior to their unconverted brethren* 
In all the east Beluchistan, the Baluch are but 
a later wave and upper stratum. There, about 
the lines of communication between India and 
Western Asia, in the provinces of Seweatan and 
Kuch Gandava, the Jat form probably the larg- 
est portion of the agricultural population, and 
claim to be the original owners of the soil. In 
the west, advanciivg through Rajputanah, we 
meet the Jat of Bhurtpmre and Dholpore ; 
Gwalior was a Jat fortress belonging, it is sup- 
posed by Mr. Campbell, to the Dholpore chief. 
They do not go much further south in this 
direotion. From this point, they may be said 
to ooonpy the banks of the Jumna, all the way 
to the hills. * The Delhi territory is principally 
a Jat country, and from; Agra upwards, theflood 
of that race has passed the river in consider- 
able numbers and forms a large* part of the 
population of the Upper Doab, in the districts 
of Alighur, Meerut and Musafarnagar. They 
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nTc kiMrtrtl rt^er the GHngeB in tlie Mora<)A- 
bad dutriot^ be said to htgre 

citwsed that river in any numbers. 

Briefly, the Rajput race now occupy from 
the nortii and west of the Punjnb, south* 
easterly to Behar and Benares, and southwards 
along the left bank of the Itidus to Malwa, 
Giizerat and Cutch, and aive to their south-west- 
rrly holdings the name of Rajast liana or Haj- 
putanah. They are no doubt of Aryan origin, and 
are part of a later movement than the branch 
who came down by the Saraswati. 

Rajputs claim to have three origins : (1) the 
descendants of the ^uryavansa, the ancient 
ity nasty of the Sun ; (2) the descendants of the 
Chaiidravansa, the ancient dynasty of the Moon : 
and (3) the Agnikula, the family of fire, a sacred 
fire Buid to have been kindled on Mount Abou 
by the saint Agastya. From these three, thirty- 
six primary royal races are said to have sprung, 
of whom the following may be eiiuiiierHied : — 


Name. 




k* £ 




A. 36 Solar or Siirya- 
vaiiaa dyuaatioM. 

1. Crahilot or Oehlot. 


24 


2. Rah tor, descended 
fitun Rama by Knaa, 
his seuuiid son 


24 


3. Kachwaha, also 
Bj.riiug fiom Kusa \2 

C. Yadii or Cbandra- 
vanaa or Jadu or Lu- 
nar dynasty apriiug 
from the moon, 

1. Yadu or .fadn, des- 
cendants of Ki ishiia. 8 


2. Tuar 


C. Apnikula, or Fire race, 
have four tribea and 
87 braticbes, viz. : — 
1 Praniara, west of 
Malwa utid the de- 
sert of the Judas . 


35 


2. Paribara 


12 


3. Chalukia of great 
power io *t he 1 1th 
12th and 18ih ceo- 
turies., 


16 I 


Ohiof 

Represeii rati vcs. 


The 8ifto<lhia is 
the most distin- 
guished. The Kaua 
ot' Udnyapur is a 
Gr.ahilote. 

The rajah of J od- 
pur or Mar war he- 
lougs to this tribe. 

The raja of Jey- 
pur is of this i-ribe. 


I The Jharija and 
Bhatta iiiCiitch nnd 
«fe 3 ’ialineer are the 
most powerful. 

Vikramaditya w*as 
a Tuar. 


The Mori, Rods, 
Sank la, Khair, Um- 
ra ; Siiinra (ni»w ina- 
homcdans) Vehil 
Mairawst ; Balhar 
Kaba ; Omata, Re- 
bar, Dlmndia,bortla, 
Harir little known. 


The Bhagel branch. 


Name. 



Chief 

Represen tall vafti 


4. Cboiihon or Chahu-| 

24 


The Kura of 
rawti, the rajas of 
Kfitu, Hundi, tiiO 
Khichi ol Hagughur, ' 
the Deura of Mir* 
ohi, the Soiia garba 
of Jbalore aud Pa- 
WiaicliHof PawaghUf. 


Besides these, there are many tribes claiming 
to be Rajputs, of whose origin little or nothing 
is known, viz. : — 


Chonra or Chouharn.’FIun. 
Tak (»r Takshuk. Katti. 

Jit or Jat. BhatU. 

Jhalfr-mukwahana. jOohil. 
Sarwaya or SariaHpa.;)etwn. 
Sikharwal. iKaniara. 

Birgujar. iBaiH, 


IDalli, 

|ij»or. 

Doha. 

,'Oerhwal. 

Cliandela. 

I lhindela. 
Kajpat. 


ReiiRar, 

Duhia. 

Joliya. 

Mohil. 

Nikumha. 

Duhiria. 

Dahuna. 


The four Agnikula tribea of Rajputs am 
the Chohan, Ghaliikva or Solunkee, Houar 
or Pruniar, and the Purihar. The unnamed 
progenitors ol tliese races seem to have 
been invaders who sided with the brah- 
mins in their wurfares, partly with the old 
Khutree, partly with inoreasing schismatics, 
and partly with Invading Grmco-Bactriana, ana 
whose warlike merit, as well as timely aid and 
subsequent coidorniitv, got them enrolled as 
“ fireboni,” in contra-distinction to the solar 
and lunar families. The Agnikula are now 
mainly found in the tract of country extending 
from Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount 
Aboo is asserted to be the place of their mira- 
culous birth or appearance. Vikramaditya, tiie 
champion of ^ brahmiiiisro, was, according to 
common accounts, a Pouar Rajput. 

t$everal tribes of Rajputs and Kathi are 
found in the peninsula of Guzernt, commonly 
known under the name Kattiwar Rajput, 
amongst wiiom there are several tribes, stand- 
ing in power and wealth thus ; 1. Jharejah ; 2, 
Jhallah • 8, Goil, and 4, Jetwah. 

'Ihe Jharejah are the most powerful and 
numerous of the Rajput tribes ol Guzerat and 
possess all the western part of that peninsula. 
They are a branch of the family of the rao of 
Kutch, who, in consequence of intestine feuds, 
left their country about A D. 800; and having 
crossed the Runii, at the head of the guff of 
Kutch, established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Jetwah Rajputs and a few petty nialio- 
medan authorities which at that time existed 
in Halar. The lands appear to have been 
divided in common among the whole tribe ^ the 
teelBt,or eldest branah of the family, reservinj^ 
to itself the largest portion ; whilst the bb’yaud 
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or brotherhood held their reapeetWe yilleges Chitor end fooiided a new dyiiaity» in A D. 

by a pure feudal tenure The outlaws amongst 727. The hereditary title was ehaiiged from 
them, the Bharwultia, acted with great violence. Gehlote to Aditya. In 182A Jewan (Javan) 
If a Bharwuttia failed in getting flocks, he Singh, the only survivor of the raee of Bapp& 
seized the persons of such villagers as he could was on the throne. ^ 

find and carried them otf. These were styled The Uewar Agency is now entrusted with the 
bhan, or captives, for whose release sums of politicMl superintendence of (1st) Mewar or 
money were demanded. In short, the life of a Oodevpur,(2nd) Pertabghur, (flrd) Doongurpur 
Bharwuttia was one of blood and rapine, until and 4tb, Banswarra^ The city of Omleypur 
he was killed, or by the fury of his feud he picturesquely situated on the eastern bank of a 
compelled his chief to grant him redress ; and large lake, which is studded with rocky islets 
the security of Charan (religious persons) and and girt with wooded hills. I'he soil of Mewar 
bhat (Bards) having been given on both sides, is rich, and the surface of the eountiy is not 
the outlaw and his family returned to their | disfigured by any of those patches of sand 
homes and occupations in perfect security. The which are to be met with in other parts of 
Jharejah are said to trace their origin from Rajputanah. Lying to the south-east of the 
Jhara, a chief of the niahomedan tribe of the Aravalli, it is a hilly tract, and the ascent to 
Summa of Sindh. it is steep* Zinc ore is found near Oodeypur. 

The Rajputs in the south and west of Malwa There are said to be unworked mines, from which, 
and ill Mewar are called Kaugari, the derivation in olden times, large quantities of silver were 
of the term is obscure. extracted. There is a magnificent lake at 

Rajput^ of the N. Western hills are ethno- Hajnuggur, the area of which is about U 

logically a much purer and finer race than square miles, and the depth considerable. The 

those on the plains, but even they assert that masonry of the bund of this lake is a splendid 

their ancestors came from Ayodia or Oudh. specimen of work. The wall is 40 feet in 
The chief Rajput districts are Bikanir,Jey8ul- height in some places, and faced with marble, 
meer, Marwar, Mewar, Ajmir, Jeypur, Buiidi, and the length of the embankment is not under 
Kotah and Malwa. two miles. Ue has a difficult population to ma- 

The Bhatti are of the Tadu Bhansa race and nage^ His nobles are factious, and assume 
rule in Jeysulmeer, and give their name to the almost independent powers, and in the hilly 
Bbatti country between Hissar and Garhi. districts dwell wild and lawless tribes of 
In the Rajput states of Jeysulmeer between Bbil, who, until taught otherwise, knew not 
Lat. 25^ to 28^ N. and Long. OO'’ to 72^ E. ; what commerce means, except that it is an 
of Jodhpur or Marwar, Lat. 24 to 28® N. and institution to be preyed upon. They are divid- 
Long. 70® and 75^ E. of Ajmir or Hajast’han ; ed into 16 clans, with a population of about 
and also on the N^andE. in Lahore, Mooltan, 1.50,000, and a fighting force of 3.0,000. On 
Delhi, Agra, Malwah, Mewar, Marwar, Bika- the approach of danger, signals were made from 
nir. Guzerat,Oudh, Allahabad and Bahar, indeed ^pal’ to *pal,’ and the fighting men turn out at 
in the entire tracts lying between the Viiidhya a moment's notice to repel the intruder, 
on the south, the Himalaya on the north, the The income of Mewar amounted in 1865-B& 
Indus on the west, and Bengal and Assam on to Rs. 26,61,273, and the expenditure to 
the east, are spoken the dialects which are 26,8^729, showing a deficit of Bs. 24,.456* 
called Hindi, some of which contain Sanscrit The state of Mewar is governed by a mhharana. 
words, to the extent of nine-tenths of their The small state of Doongurpur is adminis- 
entire vocables. All Bajputs speak Hindi, tered by a maha rawul, and is not unlike the 
The Siiidi, Panjabi and Ksmhmiri are hilly tracts of Mewar. The revenue amounts 
likewise described as Hindi dialects. But to Ks. 1,26,818, and the exprudituve to Rs* 
the people speaking these tongues are of 1,71,364. The tribute that is paid to tbs 
different races. Amongst the racea in this British Government, viz., Ks. 35 , 006 , seems to 
tract are the Mhair of Ajmir, the Rajput, the be disproportionally heavy. Pertabghur belonjiS 
hinduc^ the eastern countries, called Purbhiah, to the Alpine division of Rajputanah, 
and the descendants of the Arian conquerors Doongurpur ? and, glybough generally hillyf 
who have been residing there nigh two thousand possesses valleys and amall pkina of a rick 
years. They are of large physioai irame, proud, loam soil, yielding abundant crops, 
vain, self-reliant and abstemious. The Rayputs in the south and west of Malwa 

The maliarana or rulers of Mewar, the and in Mewar are caUed Bangari, a aamc, tbs 
capitals of which are Chitor and Udayapur, are derivation of which is obscure. The hills of 
of the race who ruled in Saurashtra. After the Mewar and the neighbourhood are however still 
destruction of the Balhara monarchy of Saurash* held by aboriginal tribes. .The princes of 
tra and two centuries* sojourn of the family in Khundaila are a branch of the Shekhawuti 
the Bhander desert, Baph.or Beppa conquered the mcht powerful of whom are the Sadbaok 
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Tbe Sa^iini ara from Bbcynj, the is coeval with his fabulous birth from the. ibnr* 

tliird sW in the division of iBefs handed warrior Chatoor^bpoja, Chatooi^bellii 

amongst hia aeven ^na. obiaiiied Oo<leypur and Vira. The Chohan trace their descent froili 
its depeodenci^. Bhojrig had a numerous issue, Prithi raj. They are found ail over the N. W* 
styled Bhojani, who arrogated their full share Provinces, also in Malwa and Rajasthan, in 
of important in the fancy of the confederacy. Central India, in Bajor, Fratapiiir.Chakarnagar, 
Kiiundaila is said to have derived its name and Manchana, of which last the raja of Main- 
from the Kbokur Rajput.^ The Khokur is often puri is the head, and is one of the highest of 
nientioned in the Bhatti annals, and Colonel the Chohan clan. The Chohan rajput of the 
Tod supposed them to be the Oliuker, who desert has on the N. and E. parts of Marwar, 
were certainly Indo^Scythic. Khundaila in the to the south there is Koliwarah and the 
early part of the 1 9th century had four thousand Runii, to the west the desert of Dliat. The 
houses and eighty villages dependent on it. sterile ridge which passes through Chotun to 
The ancient name of Oodeypur is said to Jeysiilineer passes west of Bankasir on to Nug- 
be Kftes; it contains three thousand houses gur Parkur. The wells are 65 to 130 feet 
and has forty-five villages attached to it, divid- deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, KoH and Bhii 
ed into four portions. inhabitants are predatory races* The Chohan 

The Ckaliil or Ohahira Rajput tribe is Rajput does not wear the zonar and does not 
now, for the greater part, converted to mahome* much respect the brahmans. The Pii’hil and 
danism* There are a few in tiie Hissar district liaiiia are farmers and traders. The Chouhan 
and on the borders of Bikaneer. Though Rajputs are to tliis day one of the highest 
mahomedans, they nevertheless retain cliarge of and moat powerful of the military tribes of 
the tomb of Goga Chauhan, a hiudu prince, Malwa. 

now esteemed a saint. The Purihara or Pritihnra is scattered over 

Jjmir is a Rajput country among rugged Rajasthan, but do not seem to have any inde- 
mountains and close valleys, which long preserv- pendent chieftainship there. At the confluence 
ed independence, and in a great measure, down of the Cohari, the Sind, and the Chumbuh 
to the present time is, in resuect of Hiiidoostan, there is a colony of this race, which has given 
what the country of Switzerland, is to Europe, | its name to a commune of twenty-four villages, 
but much more extensive and populous. From j besides hamlets, situated amidst the ravines of 
Mahmud to Aurungzeb, the Indian conquerors ; these streams. The Purihara is the least of the 
were contented with the nominai subjection of Agnikula. They never acted a conspicuous part 
the hardy Rajput tribes of Rajputanah among in the history of Rajasthan. Mundawur 
whom military enthusiasm, gralted on religious (classically Mundodri) was the capital of the 
principles, is added to strength and agility of Purihara, and was the chief city of Marwar 
body ; and this race is disseminated over a which owned the sway of this tribe prior to the 
tract equal to half the extent of France. invasion and settlement of the Rnhtor clan. 

The rajas of Malwa^ the capitals of which The Bach is an inferior tribe of Chohan 
are Ujjayana and Mandor, are known from the Rajputs in the district of Jonpur. 
writings of Abul Fazl, whose information is The Bais ox Beis Rajputs are ono of the 36 
supposed to have been furnished from Jain royal races, ana intermarry with the Chohan, 
authorities. It would appear that, in early ages, Kachwaha, and others. They claim to have 
Mahahmah founded a fire temple, which was come from Manji Paithan in the Dekhau, and 
destroyed- by buddhists, but restored in B. C. I to be descendants of its king Salivahana, of 
840 by Dhaigi (Dhananjaya) a name of Arjun, A. D. 78. They give their name to the Bycewara 
about 786, before Vikyramaditya. From A. D. \ district in the Doab. 

and A. D. 1390, the country repeatedly are a sub-division of the Solanki or 

changed hands, from hindu to mahomedan Ghalook race, one uf the four Agnikula 3 in their 
sovereigns, from the time that in A. D. 866, gotra-achary a, or ‘genealogical creed,* they claim 
Maldeva was conquered bv Sheihk Shah, father Lokote in the Punjab as their early location, 
of Ala ad din, to A. D. "l390, when Dilawar in all probability prior to their regeneration on 
Khan Ghori, viceroy of Malwa, assumed so- Mount Aboo, when they adopted brahminical 
▼ereignty in A. D. 1390. principles. From the year S. 787 (A. D. 731), 

Chahuman or Chohan has been the most when the castle of Tunnote was erected ^y Ihn 
valiant of the Agnikula, and not of them only, leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S. 1580 
fcut of the whom Rajput race. Its branches (A. D. 1474), a period of seven hundred and 
(ssk’hi^ have maintained all the vigour of the forty-three years, perpetual borde^8trife appears^ 
original atem ; and the Hara, the Kheecbee, to have occurred between the Bhatti and lAnga, 
Ihe Oeora, ibe ^nigurra, and others of the which terminated in a singular combat, or duel, 
twenty«four, ^ve their names immortalized in of tribe against tribe, during the reign of rawul 
Uie song of the bard. The derivation iit Chohan Chachik, in the last* mentioned period* 
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The Cuckhwaha Vitt the hilinK race in their headmaB lived at Tanttacheri and vrae 
Ambar of Jeypur $ it^raja 19 a Cuehhwaha. The never interfered with in hie preroKativea. 
greatest breadth of Ambar lies between Sambhur, Although hitidua, they intermarry with 
touching the Marwar frontier on the west, and mahoiuedans, and do not refuse to eat with 
the town of Surout, on the jAt irontier, east, them* 

This line is 120 miles, whilst its greatest The BuJiyute oj Ouzerat, were chiefs on the 
breadth from north to south, including 8hek- frontiers, who in the early part of the 
hawati, is 180 miles, with about 150 souls to ceiilurv regularly levied tora-gras8,or black mail, 
ibe square mile. Dhooiuihar, the parent coun- but before its middle had become pensioners, 
try, is calculated to contain lour thousand town- Tke Baghel are a branch of the Sisqdhya 
ships, exclusive of the poorwd^ or hamlets, and Hajputs of Gtiscrai, who migrated to the east, 
Sliskhavali about half that number. Kajputs and gave their name to Baghelkuiul or Kewah, 
bear but a small ratio to the rest, whilst they but others of the tribe have spread through 
may equal in number any individual class, ex« Kundelkhand, Allahabad, Benares, Cawiipore, 
cept the aboriginal Meeiiai who are still the most Gorakpur and Furrukhabad. 
numerous. They are, according to their relative The Bandtla is a rajput tribe descended from 
numbers, Meeiia. Uajput, Brahmin, Baiiia, the Garhwar of Kaiitit and Khairngarh, who 
Jit, Dhakur or Kir&rfqu. Kirdta ?)and Goojur. settled in Bundelkhand in the 13t.horl4ih 
The Meeiia arc subdivided into 32 distinct ceiittiry and gave their name to that province, 
clans ; the original induction of the exiled prince The Chundtl tribe of Kajputs are scattered in 
of Nurwar to the sovereignty of Amber, was various parts of the North-West Provinces, and 
commemorated on every installation by a Meena for the most part derive their origin from Muho- 
of Kalikh marking with bis blood the ieeka of ba, in Bundlecund. Before the mahomedau 
sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The conquest, Miihoba appears to have been the 
blood was obtained by incision of the great toe: capital of a principality that extended to the 
like many other antiquated usages, this has Nerbudda, and included the province of Chun- 
fallen into desuetude here, s\s has the same deree, wliich is called after their name. They 
mode of inauguration of ibe raua of Mewar are styled 8omabunsee, but they are not con-* 
by the Oii<leva Bliil race. sulered to be of pure descent, and their sous 

Haravatiy or HatouH-^ the country of the are carefully excluded from marriages with the 
Harai comprehends two principalities, viz., higher clans* This tribe expelled the Baland 
Xotah and Boondi. The Chumbul intersects tribe from Ajoree, Burhur and Mirzapur. 
the territory of the Plara race, and now serves Near the Cohhau, there are four rajput 
as their boundary, although only three centuries chiefs, viz., the rajahs of Mohurhunj and 
have elapsed since the younger branch separat- Porahat, the koer of Scraikilla and ihe lliakur 
ed from and became independent of Boondi. of Khursowan. 

The Hara is the most important of the ruling family belong to the Hara 

twenty-four Chohan edc^hd, being descended tribe of Kajputs. They have been elsewhere 
from Aiiuraj, the son of Manik Rae, king of noticed as Chohan or Praroara Kajputs. The first 
Ajmer, who in S. 741 (A. D. 685) sustained rajah with whom the British Government had 
the first shock of the mahomedan arms. any intercourse was Orueda, who gave most 

Of the four Ayriikulu races, the Chuhau efficient assistance to Colonel Monsoii's army in 

were the first who obtained extensive dominion, its retreat before Holkar : he died in 1804, 
The almost universal power of the Tramura is after a rule of upwards of fifty years, and was 
proverbial ; but th^ wide sway possessed by succeeded by his infant son, Bishen- Bing. Huf- 
tlie Chohan can qiily be discovered with dif- ingthe Mahrati a supremacy this state suffered 
ficulty. Their glory was on the wane when much at the hands of Biiidhia and Holkar, who 
that of the Pramara was ip the zenith ; and if virtually assumed the manairement of the 
we may credit the last great bard of the Kaj- revenues. The territory of Booiidee was so 
puts^ the Chohan held in capiie of the Pra- situated as to be of great importance during the 
mara of Telingana, in the eighth century of war in 1817 in cutting off the flight of the 
Yicrama, though the name of Prithiraj threw a Pindaree. Maha Hao Bisheii Sing early »ac- 
parting ray of splendour upon the whole line of cepted the British alliance, and’ a treaty was 
his ancestry, even to the fire-fouutaiu on the concluded with him on 10th Februajy 
summit of classic Aboo^ By this, the tribute paid to Holkar . and the 

The Sammah were certainly Rajputs, and lands in Boondee held by Holkar, • were relio- 
ihe present Jurejah of Cutch still derive their quished to the rajah, who engaged to pay to 
origin from them. the British Government the share of tribute ne 

. The Sodho clan is numerous about Oroerkot bad hitherto paid to Sindbia. In its earlier 
and the Tharr, where they are the hereditary iimest this little state became so connected with 
aardars of the country. Under the ameers, • the impelkl court of Delhi, that, like Jeipuofi 
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the prinees adopted several court costoms. the RajpuU of the N: Weotern htUi m 
The Pur^haUi or premier, was entitled Dewaii ethnoloteically a much purer and diier race' than 
and Hoovahib ; and he had the entire manaice* those on tiie plains, but even they assert that 
ment of the territory and finances. Tlie Foujdar their ancestors came from A yodia or Oudh, 
or Killedar is the governor of the castle, the The Rajputs of the Runjah and adjoiiiiiiK 

Maire de Palais, who, at Boondee, is never a hills are supposed to be not so high on the sealo 
rajput, but some dhabhae or foster-brother, of Rajput orthodoxy as the Solar and Lunar 
identified with the family, who likewise heads races of Ayodiah. One of the grand points 
the feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has on which the hill chieftains pride them* 
lands assigned for their support. The Buckshee selves, is the purity of their descent they con« 
controls Keneraily all accounts ; the Rassala sider theinselves the only true and piire Riij** 
those of the household expenditure. Buondee puts in India, and to avoid the mixture oC 
has a beautiful palace ^ blood, they only give their daughters iu inar« 

The Mackeri Rajput in Mewar, were formerly riajfn to purely descended Rajputs, and would 
turbulent. rather condeiuii them to a life of single bleased- 

The (rukurwar^ also written Gaharwar, is a ness, entailing greater seclusion, and being far 
tribe of Kajputs found in Dera Muiigulpoor, more irksome even than the confinement of the 
Bithoor, Gajmow, Canouj and Bilhour in the convent, than ally themselves by marriage 
Central Doab. The Guburwar of K*bera , to ojie of mixed blood, such as an illegitimate 
Mungrore in MirXapoor are converted to child is considered to be. These true-born 
iiiahornedanism, and those of Mahaich in Kajputs look down upon the chiefs who 
Gbazeepoor are reckoned an inferior branch, cannot boast of the same purity of descent ; 
The chief of the Guhurwar resided at Bidjy- not only will they nnt intermarry with them, 
poor, a few miles to the west of Mirzapoor, but they will not eat with them, nor permit 
where the liberality of the British Govenunerii them to sit in their presence on a looting of 
enabled him to keep up some show of res- equality ; the fear id the anger of the British 
pectability. At the time of the first occupation authorities alone obliging the Rajputs to ao« 
of Benares by the British, he was a fugitive knowledge, or permit an interchange of com* 
from the tyranny and oppression of the Gou* mon civility, with those they look on as belong* 
turn Bhoonhar, who had expelled the Guhurwar iiig to a mongrel breed. 

family in A. D. The (julitirwar may be A rajput, even of the humbler people, 

considered one of the most interesting races of has a bold and dignified appearance, and 
the Upper Provinces, yet much obscurity hangs their women are singularly beautiful. Al- 
over their origin and lineage. They are re- most all hindus who have taken to soldier* 
corded among the 36 royal tribes of Rajputs, ing, Mahraltas, aborigines and Jat, claim a 
and are said to be of the same family as the Kajput origin. The Rajput and Pathaii are 
Katbor, with whom it is said they never inter- valiant and high-minded warriors ; but their 
marry. pride and their courage are personal only, and 

The Birgvjar, one of the 36 royal races of concern them as men of ancient family and no* 
Rajputs, are settled along the Juiiiiia from ble lineage ; ithey will do nothing unworthy of 
Kohilcund to Mat lira ; some are mahoiiiedans. their birth, but they are indilfereht to the 
The Dhdkara Rajputs are scattered over the political advancement of their race. The Bdj- 
country, from the south bank of the Jumna, puts are always brave men, and they form, too, 
about Agra, Mathura, across the Doab to a desirable peasantry. The Rajput has an in* 
Rohilcund. veterate contempt of the plough, yet multitudes. 

The Bhdl Rajputs are proprietors of lands proud as they are, have been forced, of sheer 
in Hulatidshahar and Aligarh. necessity, to till or die. The tea cultivation in 

The Bachhai Rajputs claim a descent from the Kohistan has given employment to many 
the Lunar raoe. They were formerly zainindars of more. The best specimen of the hindu character, 
Farida and Shah Jehanpoor, but aie now settled retaining: its peculiarities while divested of many 
in Aligurh, and different parts of Badoun, of its defects, is found among the Rajputs and 
Hathura and Shah Jehanpoor. other military classes in Gangetio Hindustan. 

aTAeJayocanstt or Haihaya Rajputs in the Fro- It is there we are most likely to gain a clear 
viiice of Benares, were once a dominant race on conception of their high spirit, their entbusiaatio 
the banks of the Narmada, where Mah^swari courage, and generous self-devotion, so singil* 
was founded by Bahasrayuiia, a raja who is larly combined with gentleness of manners and 

largely mentioned in the legendary traditions of softness of heart, together with a boyish 

the Hindoos. playfulness and almost infantine simplicity. 

Tlee Hdryd^ a small tribe of Somavansi In the lower Doab, the Rajput takd tho 
Rajputs, are dwelling in some parts of the pro- hindu royal designations of Raja, Rao, Rann 

viuce of Benares. Rawat, and KawaU Rajput dominions run 
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iK)Uth of the Gogra, and thence aeross the 
Oanges into the Arrah Diatrict (Bojpur), 
The ranks of the Bengal Native , Army 
were filled with Rajputs, Pathans and 
Brahmins, nearly all from the provinces 
of the Upper Qatiges, the inhabitants of 
which have become greatly modified in charac- 
it'r by complete conquest and mixture with 
strangers. 

Akbar allied himself with the rajput royal 
htSUses, and for a hundred years, high civil and 
military posts were bestowed on them. But 
ihe rajputs were alienated from the moghul 
family hj the bigotted conduct of the emperor 
Aurungzib, who reimposed the poll tax on 
hindus, which Akbar bad abolished, and by 
his destroying hindu temples everywhere. 
The most brilliant conquests of Akbar, 
jebangir, and Aurungzib were, however, by 
their Rajput allies ; though the little regard 
Aurungzib had for opinion alienated the sympa- 
thies of a race, who, when rightly managed, 
encountered at command ihe Afghan amidst 
ihe snows of Caucasus, or made the furthest 
Chersonese tributary to the empire of Assam. 
Baja Maun of Jeipoor took Aracan, Orissa, and 
Assam. Baja Jeswunt Sing of Marwar retook 
Kabul for Aurungzib, and was rewarded by 
poison. Raja Kam Sing Hara of Kotah made 
several important conquests, and his grandson, 
Raja Easuree Sing and his five brothers were 
left on one field of battle. 

The love of country and the passion for 
possessing land are strong throughout Baj- 
putanah : while there is a hope of existence, the 
cultivator clings to the bapota, and in Harauti 
this amor Patria is so invincible, that, to use 
their homely phrase, he would rather fill his 
part in slavery there, than live in luxury 
abroad.” There are, however, amongst the liaj* 
puts 84 mercantile tribes. 

Every llajput adores Asapoorna, the ful* 
filler of desire ; and as Sacambhari Devi (god- 
dess protectress), she is invoked previous 
to any undertaking. Amongst the Rajput 
races, according to Colonel Tod, liar is the 
patron of all who love war and strong drink, 
and is especially the object of the Rajput 
warrior^ devotion ; accordingly blood anil wine 
^rm the chief oblations to Har, the great god of 
tbA^ajput. TheOosains, and the peculiar priests 
of Har, or Bal,the sun, all indulge in intoxicat- 
ing drugs, herbs, aud drinks. They are usu- 
ally seated on a lion, leopard, or deer-skin, 
their, bodies covered with ashes, their hair mat- 
ted and braided with iron tongs to feed the 
penitential fires, and their savage appearance 
piakes them fit organs for the command of the 
god of blood and slaughter. The bodies of 
these Gk>8ain priesist ministers of Har, the god 
of war, are not burned like the hindus, but are 
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bur^, and a cireular tnmulus is raised over the 
remains ; and with some olassjes of Gogain, are 
raised small, tumuli, whose form is the frustrum 
of a cone, with lateral steps, the apex crowned 
with a cylindrical atone. 

A Rajput never names his wife. The in- 
fluence of women on Rajput society is marked 
in every page of hindu history, from the most 
remote periods. What led to the wars of 
Rama? the rape of Sita. What rendered 
deadly the feuds of the Yaclu P the insult 
to Drupd^vi. What made prince Nala an 
exile from Nirwur ? his love for Damyaiita. 
What mode raja Bhirtri abandon the throne 
of Awinti ? the loss of Pingani. What sub- 
jected the hindu to the dominion of the 
mahomedan ? the rape of the princess of 
Caiiouj. In fine, in Hindustan as elsewhere 
the cause which overturued kingdoms, com. 
muted the sceptre to the pilgrim’s stuff, 
and formed the groundwork of all their 
grand epics, is woman. Nevertheless, up to 
their latest wars, the Rajput opponents 
strove to humiliate each other by obtaining 
possession of their women, and the desire to 
avow this often led to the ilestructipn of whole 
families, the women and children being de- 
stroyed by poison or tbe sword, and their male 
relatives rushing in despair on the foe. This 
destructive act was termed johur. When the 
foe was the 'I'artar, the johur might have been 
pardonable, but the practice was common 
in the international wars of the Rajputs ; and 
there are numerous inscriptions on stone and 
on brass, which record as the first token 
of victory the captive wives of the foeman. 
When the mother of Sisera looked out of 
the window, and cried through the lattice, 
why tarry the wheels of his chariot, have 
they not sped ? have they not divided the 
prey, to every man a damsel or two ? her 
conduct gives a perfect picture of the 
Rajput mother expecting her son from the 
foray. The Jewish law with regard to female 
captives was perfectly analogous to that of 
Menu j both declare them lawful prize,” and 
both Moses and Menu establish rules sanction- 
ing the marriage of such captives with tbe 
captors. **Wlien a girl is made captive by 
her lover, after a victory over her kinsman,” 
marriage ‘‘ is permited by law.” Tbe forcible 
marriage in the hindu law termed Rachasa, 
viz., the seizure of a maiden bv force from 
her bouse while she weeps and calls for assist- 
ance, after her kinsman and friends have been 
slain in battle,” is the counterpart of the ordi- 
nance regarding the usage of a captive in the 
Pentateuch, excepting the ** shaving of the 
head.” Malli^ and Nod, gardeners and 
barbers, are . important members of every 
Rajput family, and are to be found in all the 
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vtUagei. of whicii they are invariably the cooha. 
fbit letter A» to the Biijpat of the north- 
^e$t» ia aa great a Shibboieih aa H is to the 
Cooluiey thus Appa becomes Cappa.-*-iln- 
fials af Indian Adminutraiion. Tod*$ 
BhjaMan^ FoL pp. i, 2, 77, 195, 
Vol. JL. pp^ 1^2, 202, 237, 290, b07, 309, 
845, 356, 425, 450, 504. Tod*8 7}ravels^ 
pp. 49, 54. MUntr^a Seven Churchee of. Aaia^ 
p, 100. LayarSo Nineveh^ Sonnerafs 
FoyngOt I, 160. Mr, Howell Thurlow^ ihe 
Company and the Crown, Mr, Campbell^ 
pp. 61, 92, 93. Malcolm^e Central India, 
Fol. l*%p* 26, Vol, //., p, 220. Timee^of 
Jndia^ April 25ih, Wilson’s Gloaeary of Indian 
Terms, Cunningham' e History of the Sikhs, pp. 
12, 22. 83. EUint's Supplemental Glossary. 
Frinsep's Antiquities^ by Thomas, pp, 258, 
259. Aiicheson's Treaties, Engagements and 
Sunnuds, Vol, IV,, p, 63. PowetVs Hand- 
Book of the Economic Products of the Panjab, 
pp. 254, 255. RenneVs Memoir, pp, xlvi, 
xltii, Richard i\ Burton's Sindh, pp, 

393. Elphinslone's History of India, p, 
375-376. See Astarte ; Aahtoreth ; Bnal, 
High Places, India ; Ken ; Sundbya ; Sundevaii. 

PAJ SUMUND, a stupendous work of 
marble, with an adjacent causeway, dams the 
lake of Rajsumund at Kankerowli. The struc- 
ture cost upwards of a million sterling. The 
spectator who views this royal sea or Rajsumumi 
on the borders of the plain ; the pillar of vic- 
tory towering over the plains of Malwa, erected 
on ihe summit of Gheetore by rana Mokul • 
the palaces and temples in this ancient abode, 
the regal residences erected by these princes, 
must be filled with astonishment at the re- 
sources of ihe Mewar state. They are such as 
to explain the metaphor of Zalim ^iitg, who 
said * every pinch of the soil of Mewar 
contains gold.’ — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, L, 
p. 224. 

RAJ TARINGINI, a work by Vedyadhar, it 
gives the various dynasties who ruled at Indra- 
prestba or Dehli, from Yudishtra to Vicra- 
maditya. It was compiled under the eye of 
Sowai Jey Sing of Amber« 

RA JUN. lliNCw Mimusops hexancira. 

RAJUB, a Rajput tri'oe said to be of 
Bhatti descent, they confine their haunts to 
the desert, or the borders of Jeysulmeer, as at 
Ramgurh, Kealiab, Jaraillah, &c., and the t’hul 
between Jeysulmeer and Upper Sind ; they are 
cultivators, shepherds, and thieves, and are 
esteemed amongst the very worst of ihe oon-« 
verts to mahomedanism. 

RAJVANSA. See Infanticide. 

BAJ VULA, the chronicle of the reign of 
Baj Sing, a prince of Mewar. 

BAJ War, outcast labourers of Bengal and 
Bahar. 


RAKHAIMO. 

RAJ WARA Thete^tory of the raja ofiSUtch 
Bahar in Rungpur. Here, when Ihe meaiie' 
individuals prevent them from cultivating tiu^ 
own lands, it is not uncommon to hire bill 
the whole with men and implements ; for the 
use of which one-eighth of the produce is tiib 
established eonsideraiion. — Tod's Rajasihais^ 
Vol, 11, p, 542. See Kattyawar. 

HAJYUGNI. See Kuujuna. 

RAK. Dut. Arrack. 

RAK. Siamese. The tree which produees 
the beautiful varnish valued iu the lacquer ware 
of Ohina. 

KAKAIGAL. Tam. Feathers. 

RAKAL. Hind, of Kulu. Taxes baccate^ 

RAKAM. Ar; Hind. A kind of enumeration 
used at mahomedan courts and by ihe Kayast’h 
by the initial letters of the Arabic words, for 
the numbers. See Raqam. 

RAKAT-CHANDAN. Beno. and Hinsc 
P terocarpus saiitalinus. 

BAKCHAM. See Kunawer. 

BAKH. Hind. In ilie Punjab, an uneul- 
iivated or waste tract, bearing grass, firewood 
and stunted jungle of Gapparis, dhak, jband, 
&c. ; also a reserved plantation, a shikargab,. 
a rand, a chuk. Tracts of ** rakh,’* are to 
be met with in portions of many districts 
of thePanjab. In the Lahore district there are 
no less than 86 such tracts, consisting of plots 
of uncultivated ground ; the total area is 
2,50,000 acres, bui not all of this yields wood» 
a great Heal is grazing ground, much of which 
is quite capable of being brought under ciiltK 
vation. The great value of the wood bearidg 
rakhs consists in their being the source from 
which all ihe fuel for railway consumption is to 
be taken. Not only is the upper growth of wood 
valuable in this way, but the roots that remain 
in the soil after the stunted growth has dis- 
appealed from the surface are equally capable 
of being utilized . — Powells Hand-Book, Vol. I » 
p, 549. 

RAKH. Hind. Ashes. 

BAKPIA. Hind. A watcher or watchman.. 

KAKHAING, a race occupying Arraean,,, 
towards the embouchure of the Koladyn river, 
having the Sak,Kumi and Khyen on their north- 
east and south. A settleioeiit of Kakhaisg 
has been made on the Tenasserim coast in iZ 
98 E. from Lat. 13^ 40 to 14' 30'* R., east of 
I the Mosoos islands. They are a branch of the 
Burmese who separated themselves from the 
main stoek at a very early period. The people 
of India call them Mug, a name of nninown 
origin and unknown to the Rakhaing thens^ 
selves. The Mug are a highly Bengalisedldase 
of Rakhaing. They eali themselves MyanuHtyi 
or great Myama. They give their mane la 
Aracan. 
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HAKKA* 

Bom-ztt or Ifunsu, called also ^oiiiia, Aiw a to 45 miles broad. It is named Flores 
tribe of the Hakhaing, who dwell north of the from the Portuiriiese word * flor/ a flower, but is 
Koladyn riser. They have, on their north, the called £nde and Mangerye, from its chief south 
Lungkta, Rungye or Kuki ill the highlands of and west ports. Its chief trade at £nde is 
Tipperah* The Bomzu and the Kuki seem to with Surobaor Sandalwood Island ; the Man* 
belong to the Burroan race. The seaboard and gerai port trades with the Bugi and Malay, 
the lower portions of the valleys opening into The coast is occupied by^ the Malay or brown 
it, form the country of the Ra-Khoung-tha or race, but in the interior is a people with friz- 
Arracan tribe, of whom the Burmans are a zled hair, and a similar frizzled hair people live 
branch. Some are found residing on the banks in the mountainous pans of Solor, Pintar, 
of the mountain streams, and are distinguished Lombata and Oinbay. On the south coast 
by the name of Khyoung-tha- Their language of Flores is a tribe called Kakka, who are 
proves that they do not bebing to tlie Yuma reported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat 
group, but are intruders from the north ; and their enemies and their own relatives who die. 
their own traditions recognize the Ku-mi as the Captain Keppel says that the natives cap- 
tribe in possession of the seaboard, when they tured from the island used to be much esteem- 
entered Arracan. ed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves, and he 

TheMning, in the upper basin of the Mayu gives the following translation from a Dutch 
and towards the hill frontier of Chittagong, are journal “ On the island of Flores, there 
a colony imported from the Bodo country by lives a race called, on the south coast, Bakka, 
the kings of Arraeaii, at the period when their who not only devour their enemies, but with 
conquests extended tar up eastern Bengal. whom custom requires that the son shall cut 

On the south of Assam is the prominent the body of his deceased fatlier in pieces^ and 
Burmese race, who profess buddhism, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at the high price 
south of them the British province of Pegu of its weight in gold. This flesh is greedily 
containing Burmese. Mon, also called Talieng, eaten by the people as a great delicacy. If the 
Khe Karen, Kareni or Bed Karen, the Khyeti, father was heavy and of great size, the son 
whose women tattoo their faces, the Yet Baiiig considers himself particularly fortunate. The 
• on the Yoma range, and the Shan who form population of Endore on the same island is also 
separate communities. — Jfason'a Burm., p, 62. very greedy of human flesh. But these canni- 
RAKHAL. Hind, of Chamba and Beas, bals confine themselves to the heart, which. 
Taxus baccata, common yew. with incredible dexterity, they extract from the 

BAKHAL PllAL. Hind. Schmidelia ser- body, by giving a blow under the left shoulder- 
rata, 2>. 0. blade. It is then cut into very small pieces, 

RAKHAL-SUSHA. Beno. Karivia um- eaten completely raw by the bystanders, who 
bellata. belong to the same race,’* Captain Keppel 

BAKHI. Hind. A kept woman. adds, “ 1 am not able to corroborate this.” 

RAKHl, an amulet placed by a Rajput woman Galeten^g is a locality in the island of h lores, 
TouiMi the wrist of a man to adopt hnn as a bro- ! occupieu by a race so called According to the 
ther. The Bakhi festival, is held on the last day | stafemeols of Bugi traders, who hau settled 
of Sawun, and was instituted in honour of the good in Flores, that island is inliahited by six dif- 
genii, wheii4)iirvH8a, the sage instructed Salone ferent races, speaking as many dilterent lan- 
(the genius or nymph presiding over the month guages, the Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, the 
of Sawuii,) to bind on rakhi, or braielets, as Roka, the Konga and the Galeleng. names dc- 
charms to avert evil. The ministers of religion rived from the principal places of their rrsi- 
and women alone are privileged to bestow tnese denoe,— /f oraburgh, Bxlcmore^ Keppel a IwL 
charmed wristbands. The ladies of Bajast’han, Vol>Il*^p» 149. CrawJurd'eDict ^ 1» 

either by their handmaids or the family priests, \p . xciv. See India. 

send a bracelet as the token of their esteem to KAKKISA TUNGA. Tel. Cyperns Box- 
such as they adopt as brothers, who return burghii, AVw.— C. Kiaitis, R. i. 204. 
gifts in acknowledgment of the honour. The RAKSHANI. SeeKelat.^ 

claims thus acquired by the fair are far strong- BxKdHASA, a term applied by the Aiyait 

er than those of consanguinity. Sisters, also, intruders into India, to the inhabitants whom 
present their brothers with clothes on this day, they found settled there. In the present day, 
who make an offering of gold in return. — according to the hindu superstitions amongst 
Tofe Rajaelhan, Vol, IL,p. 697. Wilson. the evil genii of all India, is a being oalletl 
RAKKA. See Mesopotamia. Rakshasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 

BaKKA, a race in the islands of Flores, feasts on dead bodies, a spirit or demon who 
Floras, called also Bndie or Mangerye, is appears to be of various descriptions. As a 
an extensive island of the Archipelago, 201 kind of Titan, or enemy of the gc^s, ot 
miles lung from E. to W.> and from 42 the hindu mythology, he assumes a gigantic 
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^KStfASA. 


nAxsaxai^ 


forui, after the manner of Bivana 
and others. He is sometimes represented as 
the guardian of the treasim of Euvera, 
the god of wealth ; and sometimes as a canal- 
half imp or goblin, haunting cemeteries, devour- 
ing human beings, impeding sacrifices, and dis- 
turbing religious people in their devotions. In 
this last named character, the Rakshasa appear 
to have waged continual war with men, as 
the Daitya or DAiiava did with the gods. 
The European of the nineteenth century 
cannot realize the dread in which the hindoo 
stands of devils. They haunt his paths from 
the cradle to the grave. The Tamil proverb in 
fact says : ** The devil who seizes you in the 
cradle goes with you to the funeral pile.’* The 
chief anxiety of the Tamil father when his 
child is about to be brought into the world, is 
to see that the leaves of the Margosa tree are 
carefully fixed over the threshold to prevent the 
devils from entering and seizing upon the child 
at the moment of birth, if he have lost two 
children before, and this be a son, a bracelet is 
placed upon the child’s arm as a safeguard, a 
golden ring is fixed in its nose, and it is 
solemnly dedicated to some particular demon 
who is entreated to protect it. The child is 
then perhaps named Fayen (the Devil’s own,) 
a name of frequent occurrence iii South India. 
The ring is allowed to remain in the nose till 
the child is grown, a great feast is then made 
by the parents, and sacrifices of sheep or cocks 
offered at the shrine of the tutelary demon. 
The periods of marriage and pregnancy are 
times at which devils are supposed to be espe- 
cially malignant, and ceremonies are then per- 
formed to avert the influence of the evil eye, 
ill-omens and devils. In so slight a matter as 
the boring of a child’s ears for ear-rings, it is 
considered necessary to propitiate Karuppan 
with the sacrifice of a goat, or a cock at least. 

A person seeing a crowd assembled under 
an Odiya tree (Odrna pinnata) which the massive 
iron chain hanging from its trunk betokened 
to be dedicated to Karuppan, he rode up, and 
found there the quivering body of a ram just 
sacrificed to the demon. The head had been 
severed from the body by one blow of a large 
sickle-shaped weapon, which was courteously 
hand^ for inspection. It was tnade, handle 
M well as blade, of native iron, and h.id lately 
been predated to the shrine by a devotee. The 
aaerifioer bad made the present offering on the 
auspicious occasion of an infant son having his 
cars bored. The head of the ram fell, as usual, 
to the share of the officiating priest, while the 
body slung on a pole and carried on the shoul- 
ders of two men, amid the beating of tom-toms 
ms taken home to furnish the evening feast. 
Ko temple was ueart but on a pedestal under 
the tree, reposed a hideous object made of pot- 
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ter’s ware. This particular demon is'snpposed 
to be, when propitiatadi very liberal in the 
bestowal of benefits : and the pujari mentioudU 
to the looker on that if he would make a sacrifice 
of a goat or two, he would guarantee that his 
devil should obtain for him a lucrative appoint- 
meut under Government I The sacrifices of 
goats is almost continuous sometimes 
as many as twenty goats are sacrificed at 
one lime- The flesh is generally cut up, 
cooked and eaten on the spot ; and round 
the shrines may often be seeu a number of small 
earthen ovens. The strongest oath a sudra 
can take is to swear by the most famous devil 
of the district ; and, often before a law suit k 
carried into court, the aggrieved party will say 
to his opponent, — £ will be satisfied, if you 
will go to such a demon’s shrine, and there, on 
the justice of your cause, blow out the flame of 
a lamp in the presence of the K^ii.'* A mau 
who would not hesitate a moment to commit 
perjury in Court, would never dare to perform 
this ceremony knowing his cause to be unjust, 
for then be firmly believes that he would im- 
mediately be stricken down by the demou. So 
swears Latinus in the ^Eneid 
** Tango ara», medioa ignes et numina teatorF^ | 
Under this ever-preseut fear of demons, the 
hindu often hesitates to go even a hundred 
yards in the dark ; he will not enter a forest 
alone ; he fears to stand on tiie borders of a 
lonely lake, for there dwells the spirit which iti 
Scotland is known by the name of tiio Kelpie,and 
it is near the water where, he baa heard, may be 
often seen in the darkness of the night, the 
** fiery-iDOuthed devil,” IgnU fatum. But 
most of all, he fears the sandy plain, for it is a 
notion thoroqghly oriental, that the unclean 
spirit ** walketh through dry pltaces^* which are 
called in Tamil Pay Kada, Devil deserts.’* 
Devils are especially said to abound in the sandy 
wastes between Madura and Tinnevelly, where 
the mirage (in Tamil Pay Ttr^ the Devil’s cha- 
riot^, is frequently seen, and is said to be pro- 
duced by them. When a fire takes place in « 
village, it is owing to the wrath of the village- 
devil. Uis worship has been neglected, or 
some insult has been offered to him and ho 
thirsts for revenge. Near the village of Vedk 
arpuram in the Tanjore district, for about four 
or five years faocideutal fires had been pf an- 
nual occurrence, and it was commonly reported 
to be owing to the anger of Aiyamr^ a demon 
whose shrine is situated to the west the 
village. A banyan tree near the spot dedusated 
to him, was some years ago, felled without hia 
permission, and since that time, the enraged 
demon, refusing to be propitiated by the oraal 
sacrifices, yearly burned down a house or iwd* 
Alaiiy races, besides hiudus, are vary prone,. to 
make vows in time of sickness. Formerly ira 
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vare told, pecmle used to go Iroiii idl parts of 
Englaud to Oaiiterbary*— 

The holy bliwful martyr lor to HOh» 

That them hath holpen when that they a*ere 

The hindu makes a row to go to a particular 
ahriue, and there pour offerings of oil and apices. 
If a diseased member have been restored, often- i 
times a golden image of it is made and present- 
ed to the shrine. A person suffered from a 
serious affection of the eyes. A vow was made 
that in case of recovery, two golden eyes should 
be made and presented to the shrine of Mari 
Amman. In like manner, the Philistines, we 
read, when afflicted with emerods, thought, after 
consulting with their soothsayers, that they 
could best propitiate the Ood of Israel by 
making and offering to him, golden images of 
the emerods. As may be expected the devils 
are most busy in the 

last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history $** 
and a young girl fears to cross a dying man lest 
his latest breath should pass into her in which 
ease she would be possessed beyond recovery. 
For a similar reason, a hindu at the point of 
death is always removed to expire without the 
house, which would otherwise be haunted. As 
the corpse is carried away, parched rice is 
scattered along the route of the funeral proces- 
sion. It is believed that the devils will stop to 
pick it up, and it is considered advisable to keep 
them so engaged till next sun-rise, for should 
they return to the house before that time they 
would probably not be satisfied without another 
victim, A native proverb says: — A Satur- 
day’s corpse goes nut alone,” when, therefore, a 
death takes place on a Saturday, to prevent evil 
consequences, a live cock is taken with the 
corpse to the burning ground, and it is there 
given sway to some person of low oaste, or like 
the scape-goat of old, allowed to escape into 
the adjacent jungle. Brahmans, averse to bloody 
•BBOrifices, substitute for a cock, the bolt of the 
door of the house, which they burn with the 
corpse. When s dead body is bwied^ instead 
of being burnt, as in the case of suniyasi 
(wandering devotees) salt is placed in the 
grave, and frequently with it the leaves of the 
margosa tree so famous aa^ a charm against 
devih. Salt was till recently also in England 
placed on the corpse of Roman and 
liutheran Christians, for the avowed purpose 
of keeping it secure from the evil one, and the 
practice is still said to linger in the Highlands 
of Scotland. It was seen in 1833, placed over 
the dead body of a young girl at Greenwich. 
The Highlanders indeed in many of their super- 
stitions sre remarkably similar to the hindus. 
Xhejr formerly planted the rowan, or mountain- 
adi^ voiding it as a safeguard against devils. 


just M tha hindus regard the Through 

out Indies the betijsf is as ‘ pommon ss it was 
formerly in Europe, that a man who dies a 
sudden or a violent death, Incomes a demon. 
All the women in the district are immediately 
possessed by him, and innumerable mischiefs 
result. A brahman accidently drowned in the 
river Kaveri about the year 1870, became in 
consequence a Brahma Bakshasa” one of the 
fiercest of demons : an officer of Artillery 
killed at the battle of Assaye, was buried 
beneath a tree near the village and his 
spirit is worshipped there to the present 
day. Dr. Caldwell mentions the case of an 
English officer mortally wounded at the taking 
of the Travancore lines in 1S09, who was 
afterwards worshipped as a demon, — cigars 
and spirituous liquors being added to the usual 
offerings made in such cases. A few years ago 
a brahman who was sentenced to be hanged at 
Madras for the murder of another brahman, 
going on pilgrimage from Benares to Rameswa- 
ram, threatened that though they were about to 
hang him, he would not die, but would become 
a Brahma Rakshasa and torment all those who 
bad given evidence against him. 

Bells and chains are almost always used in 
devil-worship and exorcism ; the notion involv- 
ed seems less to be that of scaring the devil, 
than that of charming him, just as a 
snake-charmer charms a snake by music. 
Near the fanes of the popular devils, there 
are massive iron chains hanging from the trees, 
with bells and knives attached to them. In 
the well-known Sanskrit work, the Hitopadeaat 
occurs a story relating to a famous devil called 
Ghanta^karna or BelUear. This Rakshasa was 
believed to dwell on the top of a mountain near 
the town of Brahmapura. One day, a thief 
having stolen a bell (probably one of those near 
the demon’s fane), was killed by a tiger, as he 
was carrying off bis plunder. The monkeys 
who dwelt in the adjacent forest obtained the 
bell and amused themselves by ringing it. The 
people of the town having found the dead 
body of the man and continually hearing the 
sound of the bell were filled with intense hor- 
ror fully believing that the demon, enraged, had 
killed the thief, and was now ringing the 
bell. The town was in consequence nearly 
deserted, when an old woman guessing tbs 
truth, went to the king and said that for a small 
sum she would undertake to settle the demon. 
The king, delighted, gave her what she asked, 
and the old woman after tracing the cabelistic 
circle , — (the Kolam) and pretending to go 
through certain incantations, entered the forest. 
By means of fruits which she strewed on the 
ground, she was enabled to deooy the monkeys, 
and having obtained the bell as a trophy of her 
victory over the demon, she retnraed in triumph 
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BALLI1>:£. 

to tba Bti littia Siia the belief in daWls 

been shaken* that in the India of the {tinsent 
day > it would, in a like case* be just as easy to 
deceive the people and even their native hindu 
rulers 8t(nry o/Nala^p. 208. 

KAKT. Sans. Blood. 

BAICTA^BALI. Blood offering* a blood 
sflcrifice to an idol. The blood sacrifice of the 
hindus. See Bali ; Hindu. 

KAKTA-CHaNDANAH* also Rakta 
gsndham, and Eu^chandanam. Tel. Ptero- 
carpus santalinus — Linn. 

BAETA OHaN^DAN^. Hind. Adenanthera 
pavonine* also Pterocarpus santalinus. 

BA ETA- KAN CHAN. Beno. Bauhiiiiava* 
riegata. — Linn. 

BAKTA ERISHNA OHANDANAM. Tel. 
Santalum album* L. Rari chandana W. Fine 
old sandalwood of a deep yellow or red color 
with a brown heart. 

RAETIKA. Sans. Seeds of Abrus precato- 
rius. 

BAETJAPA. Hind. Bed Hibiscus. 

KAET-EAN£Bor karbir. Hind. Nerium 
odorum. 

BAETO GHANDAN. Beng. Adenanthera 
pavonina. — Linum Willdt. 

BAEUS. Hind. Agave Americana. — lAnn. 

KAEUS TAL or Tso Ldnag, the Salt Lake 
in L. 30° 29'* L. 81° 10' (referred to L%an 
Tdnkan*on its southern border), iii Gn^ri Ehdr- 
sum, is 15,250 feet above the sea. — Siraclkey. 

BAL. Hind, of Murree Hills* &c. Mimosa 
rubicaulis. 

BAL. Duk. Guz. Hind. Dammar* resin* 
rosin. Ral* also Bala, is a general Hindi term 
for all resin-Uke substances. The white rosin 
is the safed ral from the Shorea robusta. The 
black and yellow rosins are called kala ral and 
zard ral. Sir Richard Jenkins states in liis report 
on the Nagpore territory* that the Bal or rosin 
tree, as also other large wood, is obtained in 
the forests of Eakir (probably Conkir], and in 
the hills north of Uuttenpore. When Captain 
Sankey visited the Paclimurra range, Dr. 
Jerdonand he met with the *'Vatica turn- 
hugaia’* which is probably Sir R. Jeu kin’s 
Ball tree* though it does not seem in those 
jungles* to attain a large size.— 

Sanhey, See Resins. 

Bala. Duk. Panicum italicum. LinTi. 
Setaria Italioa. See Millet. 

Bali* Hind. Bed powder from fruit of 
Bottlera tinotoria. 

BALLID^* a famUy of birds : 

Sub. Fam. Qallinul^e. 

Pori^yrio nolyooephalus* Lath. The purple coot. 
Fulioa atra* £inn. The bald coot. 

Gallicrex cristatus* Latham. The water cock. 
Gslfiuula cMoropus* Linn. The water beo. 

u bumesii* Blyth. Small water hen. 


RAMA. 

Gdlinula phosnioura* Pennant. White breasted 
water hen. 

Podaea persouata* iiray. 

Sub Fam. Ballxnm. 

Porzana akool* Sykes. The brown rail. 

m.iriietta* Brisson. The spotted rail, 
pygmsea* Naatnan. The pigmy rail, 
lusca* Linn. The ruddy rail, 
zeylonica, Omel, The banded ralL 
sttiatqs* Linn. The blue breasted rail. 
inJicns* Blyth. The Indian water ralL 
japonicus* Schlegel. 

Crek pratensis* the corn crake. 

BAM. Hind. A hindu incarnation of a 
deity. 

HAM-RAM. A hindu salutation* equal to the 
salam alaiakani in use amongst mahomedans. 

RAMA* now a deified warrior, was the leader of 
one invasion of the southern part of the Penin- 
sula of India* and of (v'eylon* and his inroad 
seems to have been a great occasion of break- 
ing up and scattering the races in the east of 
the Peninsula. He advanced into the forests of 
Dandacaranya* scattering the prior inhabitants* 
as he advanced* whom he described as rak- 
shasha or demons, driving some of them into 
the forests and mountain retreats where they 
still reside in a barbarous freedom* and reducing 
others to a state of predial slavery, in which, the 
pariah, the pallar, cherumar and other humbled 
races are now dwelling in the plains. To such 
invasions is owing the circumstance that each 
province in India has its own peculiar helot races; 
Hiid each range of mountains and each forest 
tract, its own tribes of wild savages either Wholly 
independent or partially subject to their more 
civilized neighbours in the open country. In a 
period of anarchy two heroes are made to ap« 
pear in India, to punish the wicked and the 
proud. The ^rst of these is Vishnu, whose 
efforts seem to have been general* but the next 
warrior was Rama* also called Parasarama* who 
directed his power against the ruling chiefs. 
Vishnu is represented as the founder uf the 
Indian kingdoms as far as Fandea on the soatb. 
Bunsen, (iii. 562,) regards this legend as an 
exprt.ssion of the belief in the moral govern- 
ment of the worldi similar to that in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda, where Varuna punishes 
sin by disease and death* but Indra destroys the 
wicked* From Ikshwacu to Bams* of the ' 
Sooryavansa or race of the sun* was a period of 
1200 years. Rama preceded Krishna ; bijit* as 
their historians Valraiki and Vyasa* who wrote 
the events they witnessed* were contemporaries^ 
it could not have been many years, 

Rama, of the solar line of hindu chronology^ 
is however placed by the brahmans 867109 B«\ 
C. between the silver and brazen ages* but was . 
brought down by Sir William Jo&es to B. 0« v 
2029 and reconciled to the Rama of acriptmt* : 
Rama’s brothers were Laksbrnansi Bharata, g|ii| 
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8itroghana» but he is variously supposed to 
have lived B. C. 2089 yearS| Jones ; 950, Hamil- 
ton ; and 1100, Tod. Hama, son of Dasaratha, 
according to Bentley, was 1 year old in -960 
B* O* 

Prom Hama, all the tribes termed Suryavan- 
as, or *.Bace of the sun’, claim descent, as the 
present princes of Me war, Jeipoor, Marwar, 
Bikaneer and their numerous clans ; while from 
the Lunar (Indu) line of Budha and Krishna, 
the families of Jevsulmer and Cutch (the Bhatli 
nnd Jareja races), extending throughout the 
Indian desert from the Sutlej to the ocean, de- 
duce their pedigrees. Hama was a king of Oude, 
and is almost the only person mentioned in the 
hindtt traditions, whose actions have something 
of a historical character, lie is said to have 
been at first excluded from his paternal king- 
dom, and to have passed many years in reli- 
gious retirement in a forest. His queen, Sita, 
waa carried off by the giant Havana ; for her 
sake he led an army into the Deckan, penetrated 
10 the island of Ceylon, of which Havana was 
king, and recovered Sita, after a complete 
victory over her ravisher. In that expedition 
bia allies were an army of monkeys, under the 
command ofHanumdn, whose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, indeed, is more 
worshipped in the Deckan than any of 
the other gods. Hdma’s end, however, was 
uuforiunate, for, having, by bis imprudence, 
caused the death of his brother Lachmana, who 
bad shared with him iu all his dangers and 
successes, he threw himself, in despair, into a 
river, and, as the hindus says, was reunited to 
the Divinity. He still, however, retains an 
individual spiritual existence, as is shown by the 
separate worship so generally paid to him. Rama 
is represented in his natural form, and is an ob- 
ject of general adoration. But in this respect be 
falls far short of history, which when stripped 
of its fabulous and romantic decorations, merely 
relates tbatBama possessed a powerful king- 
dom in Hindustan ; and that he invaded the 
Deckan and penetrated to the island of Ceylon, 
which be conquered. Sir William Jones places 
the subjugation of India by Hazda about the year 
2018 B. C. Mr. Bentley, after a much more 
accurate research, fixes his birth on the 6th 
April qf the year 961 B. C. In bis time and 
that of his father Dasaratha, astronomy was 
much cultivated ; and it is supposed (not with- 
out much probability) that the first Astro* 
nomical Tables for computing the places of the 
planets were constructed on the observations 
made in Hama’s time. There was an eclipse of 
t&e sun on the 2nd of July of the year 940 
B. C. which according to Mr. Bentley, maybe 
referred to with certainty, as an epoch of 
Balm’s reign. Hama married Sita, daughter of 
veja.Janaka* . He gained her by breaking the 


great, bow, their stories are told in the Hama^ 
yana.— Prtneep, p, 815. JSiphinstofu^M Hiaiwy 
of Iniia^ Yol. J, pp. 103, 104/889. M. 
fTarren^ KaUt Sanhiku 

HAMA, among the avatara of Vishnu, in 
the mythology of the hindoos, are recorded 
three favoured personages, in whom the deity 
became incarnate, all named Rama. They are 
distinguished by the names of Bala Hama, 
usually called Balaram: Farasu Rama, or Paras- 
ram, meaning Rama of the club, and Rama 
Chandra, and are all famed as great warriors, 
and as youths of perfect beauty. 

The first named, Bala Rama, was elder brother 
to Krishna, and greatly assisted him in his 
wa^8 ; so that, in this instance, Vishnu seems 
to have duplicated himself, as indeed may be 
also said of the other, for Parasu Rama, and 
Hama Chandra, otherwise called, patronimi- 
cally, Dasrat Rama, were contemporaries. But 
it has been made a question, whether they be 
not three representations of one person, or 
three different ways of relating the same his- 
tory ; and,, whether any, or all of them, mean 
Rama, the son of Cush, Sir W. Jones says 
he leaves others to determine. He deems 
Rama, son of Dasaratha, to be the same as 
the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to have 
conquered India with an army of Satyrs, 
commanded by Pan ; and Rama was also 
a mighty conqueror, and had an army of 
large monkeys, or satyrs, the general or prince 
of whom was Hanuman, a name said by this 
author to mean with high cheek-bones ; others 
translate it, with bloated cheeks, alluding to his 
fabled origin from Pavan, regent of the wind. 
Rama is also found to resemble the Indian 
Bacchus ; he is a descendant of the sun, and 
the husband of Sita; and it is very remark- 
able, that the Peruvians, whose liica boasted 
of the same descent, styled their greatest festi- 
val Ramasitoa. Krishna, describing himself to 
Aijun as the first of all things, says, Among 
those who carry arms, 1 am Hama.” 

The following passage taken from the * Ht- 
tara Hama Cheriira,’ affords an idea of the 
costume of the warrior race in ancient times 
Janaka, the father of Sita, the heroine, is des- 
cribing the hero, Hama : — 

. . . ' You have rightly judged 

His birth : for aee, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the featbeiy shafts 
Blend with bis curling locks. Below his breasti 
Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes. 

The deer-skin wraps his body, with the zone 
Of murva bound; the madder-tinted- garb 
Descending vests his limbs ; the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrists ; and in one hand he bean 
The Pipal staff, the other grasps the bow. 
Aviindatu Whence comes he? 

Of Pemmb Rama it is relat^, that he was 
born new Agra, in the Tirtya yng, ox second 









«M. HU fWtsote «rera JaB^agai, vhote nanK i 
appean a 8 .>oiMii of the, rishi, and lioneka. Ue 
to have been a warrior prince who about 
;B. C> .117$ over*ran the Malabar Coast and 
introduced an Aryan race from the north ; and 
);sve hia nasoe to an era used still on the Mala* 
Ur Coast from Mangalore to Cape Comorin. 
The term Parasa, means a club, and was pro* 
bsbly applied to him from his carrying a 

JDACCa 

Rcuna^ Chandra .- — In this avatar, Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and 
virtuous prince, the son of the powerful sover- 
eign of India (whose capital, dyodhya^ is said 
to have extended over a space of forty miles) 
to punish a monstrous giant, Kavan, who then 
reigned over Lanka or the island of Ceylon. 
The Ramayana contains the heroic description 
of the battles and lives of all three Bama, 
although it more particularly details the exploits 
of Bama Chandra, or Dasrat Hama, so distin- 
guished from his royal father Dasarat’ha. The 
name of this heroic monarch means, whose car 
had borne him to ten regions, that is, to the 
eight cardinal and intermediate points, the 
zenith, and nadir. He was a descendant from 
Surya, or Heli, which is a name of the sun in 
Greek and Sanskrit ; and one of his ancestors, 
the great Raghu, had conquered the seven Dwipa, 
or the whole earth. But we cannot explain, 
why a Suryavansa, or descendant of the sun, 
should be styled Bama Chandra, the latter 
patronimic referring contra-distinguishingly to 
the descendant of the moon, Chaiidravansa. 
In the hindu mythology, however, everything 
seems, directly or indirectly, to merge in, radiate 
from, or amalgamate with, the sun, or Surya, 
in one or other of its names, or prototypes. 
All of the vaishnava sects and tribes hating such 
deistical philosophers as sceptically deny the 
personal existence of inferior deities, attributes, 
or avatara, agree in stating, that, with the 
exception of Krishna, the potentiality of the 
pi^serving power of the deity was never exhi- 
bited in such plenitude as in this avatara of 
Bama. In popularity and in ^amatic, historic, 
and poetic shapes, it rivals the avatara of Krish- 
na. And as the Oocalastha sect adore Krish- 
na as the deity himself, and draw rules for 
their religious and moral conduct from the 
Sri Bhagavata, so the sect called Bamanoj 
similarly clothe Bama in almighty attributes 
and deem the Bamayana a complete body of 
ethics and morality. 

For Bala Bama, see Krishna ; Jaganath ; 
Vishnu ; Mahabharata. 

^ For Bama, son of Dasaratha— -see Avatar ; 
Bindn ; Bamayana ; Incriptions ; Osiris • 
Nath j Narayana j Kuvera ; Vahan ; Vishnu, 
Bamesseram Polygamy ; Suiyayansa 3 Kush ; 
Bavaqa ; Saraswati \ Sita,| 


For Ramachand]^ see Avatar; Bamanandi ; 
Bamawut ; inscriptions ; Kshetrya.^Aa. 

Fbf- p. 182 ; Vol i. p. 426 ; Folm 
68. Oiia^ p. 86. CoUmav^ Moor. 

BAMA, son of Cush, who invaded India, is 
supposed to be Bacchus or Dionysos, of the 
Greeks. See Bacchus. 

BAMACUAM. Andropogon scbccnanthus* 

BAMACIIANDBA BHOJA. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

KAMA CHANDRA DEVA. See Insorip. 

tions, p. 393. 

KAMAGRAMA. See Topes. 

RAMA SARAM PAL A. See Kanta Bhajt. 

BAMAH, cnlled by the natives Bamla, is 
situated in a fertile plain, that formerly belonged 
to the Hebrew tribe of Ephraim. It is sup- 
posed to be the same as the ancient Arimathea, 
to which that .Toseph belonged, who having 
begged the body of Jesus from Pilate, took it 
down from the cross, wrapped it in linen cloth, 
and laid it in his own new sepulchre. The 
monks there have a tradition that their chapel is 
built on the site of the house wherein he dwelt. . 
— Rohinson^s Travels in Palestine and Syrian 
Vol. /, p. 28. 

RAMALINA FURFURACEA. Angola 
weed . — Simmondd Com. Product^ p. 486. See 
Dyes. 

BAM AN AND, a reformer of Benares, 'about 
the end of the 14th century, a follower of the 
tenets of Ramanuj. He founded a sect : he 
instituted no nice observances, he admitted 
all classes of people as his disciples, and he de- 
clared that the true votary was raised above 
mere social forms, and became free^or liberated. 
Kabir is said to have been the son of a virgin 
widow of a brahmin, her father was a fol- 
lower of, and was paying n visit to Bama- 
nand. Unaware of her condition, Ramanaiid 
wished her to the conception of a son, which 
occurred, but ashamed of her condition she 
bore the child in private and exposed it. It was 
found and brought up by a weaver and bis . 
wife. Kabir is said to have been originally 
styled Inyani, the knowing or wise. He died , 
at Magor near Garakhpur, which was endowed 
by Mansur Ali Khan with several villages.^ 
WiUon^e Hindu sects. See Dadu-Panthi ; 
Khaki ; Kubcer ; Sena-Panthi ; Hindoo ; 
Vairagi ; Vaishnava. 

RAMANANDf or Bamawat, a hindob 
sect of whom professor Wilson gives two 
accounts. In his Hindoo Sects, he says that 
they are usually considered a branch of the . 
Ramanuja sect of vaishnava, and address tb^r 
devotions particularly to Bama Chandra and , 
the divine manipulations connected with Vishpu . 
in that incarnation, as Sita, Lakshmi and HaiiU* 
man. He is said to have been the fifth 
ritual successor from Bamaniya, but be is Bkon 



BAMATAKA, BAMBHA. 

likely to hive lived later then this, bein^r in Bantayane. The etoty of (he BaOMiyaha has 
the end of 4he 14th or beginning of the I5th aonfe reeemblauee to that of the Iliad. Site the 
century. He resided at Benares, at the Paneha beautiful wife of the hero Bama is oarried off 
Oanga Qhat. They worship Tishnu as Rama ^ the giadt Bavana to the island of Lanka or 
Ohandra. The sect reverence all the incarnations Ceylon whither Rauia follows him. and after a 
of Vishnu, but they maintain the superiority variety of adventures recovert his spouse, 
of Hama (hence their name Ramawut) in this The reef across the straits of Manar is called 
Keliyug age. They worship, singly or coUec* Bama’s bridge, and the legend goes that he 
lively, the male and female members of this threw the rocks which compose It iniothe sea. 
incarnation, or of Bama and Sita,^ jointly and The bare story of each epic is probably historic 
aingly ; or of Sita Biima. In his Glossary, cai. Bentley assigned the Bamayana to the 
however. Professor Horace Hayman Wilson fourth century of our own era. The Bamayana 
says, the Bemanandi are a sect of vaish- gives the exploits of Bama. and theMahabarata 
nava asceiicsi who dwell in Math or mouaste* gives the narration of the great Kaurava war. 
riea. They are followers of Ramanand. who. The scene is laid in Oude. but the aubjeot is 
about the end of the 13th century taught the the conquest of the parts then conquered and 
especial worship of Rama. They are particularly pertaining to brahminic India, and of tlie 
numerous about Benares. JFiUon'a Hindoo Island of Cevlon. With its other subjects, the 
StcUt.^^Wila. Oloaa. See Hindoo ; Bama- Bamayana describes the forest or wilderness 
ttUnd ; Vairagi. of Dandaca as covering the whole extremity 

R AMANDBOOG or Baman Mullay. a of the southern peninsula, and the rude iiihabi- 
hill 87 miles west from Bellary about mile tants are designated Rakshasha (monsters) or 
long, f of a mile broad, and 8,190 feet above vaiiara (monkeys) ; the former meaning races 
the sea level. It is in L. 15^7- ; L. 76^29*. or tribes hostile to the Arians. The word vanara 
In 1846. Drs. Macdonald. Godfrey and Balfour is from vana a wilderness, and nara a mau. that 
reported on it as a sanitarium, the latter un- is a wild or uncivilized man. and to this sense 
favorably. A few officers and soldiers visit it in as to the wild races in the extreme south, the 
the hoi weather, but as it is subject to the S. fable of Hanuman. the chief monkey and that 
W. monsoon like MahabaleshwariChikaldah and of his army. Mr. Taylor thinks may be reduced, 
other hills it ig always deserted early in June. He says that those who have seen the Colleri 
RAMAN PAAX* The native name of the and Marava will readily consider them to differ 
Great Basses. from all family likeness of the Arian Uindus, 

RAMANUJA, a vaishnava philosopher, the and as their visages often resemble baboons 
founder of the so-called Visishtadwaita system, more than men. it would require eveu less than 
The Bamani^. are worshippers of Bamacban- the ardent poetical imagination of a Yalroiki 
dra. and are subdivided into three sects - to Induce the employment of an equivalent 
1. Worship Rama only. word^ which would so aptly seem to convey the 

9« Worship Sita only as his Sacti. idea imparted by their appearance. 

8. Worship both Rama and Sita conjointly. William Taylor, See Inscriptions ; Jagannath; 
The followers of Ramanuja Achary in Mysore. Kasambi ; Krishna ; Mababarata ; Nath; 
•till are to be seen as a separate class speaking Rama ; Veda ; Vidya ; Vishnu. 

Tfeinil in their families, and Carnataca in public. BAMBABH A— ? A very plentiful tree of 
BAMA PHALAM. Tel. Anona reticulata. Akyab which grows to a large size, and is 
•^li, sometimes used for plauks. — Gal, Cat, Ex, 

BAMA SITA MABAM. Tam. Anona re- 1862. 
ti^lata. BAM BABUI% Hindu. Acacia Arabics. 

BAMA SITOA. a title of the Inca of Peru, var, cupressiformis. 

See Bama. RAMBAYA or Rambiya. Malay. Me* 

RAMASWABA USTI. or Kasi uste. Tel. troxylon sago ; Sagus Imvis. 

Solaniim pubesoens.— BAM BEGUN, Bbng. Solanum ferox. L, 
BAMASAWMY. a hindu name very com- BAMBEH. Malay. Pierardia dulois. 

in the south of India ; a silver cigar Another species of the same genus is called P. 
lighter. sapids, from its aho yielding an edible fruit. 

^BAMA TUL AST. Tel. Ooimum gratis- It is found in the district ofTippera, to the e^t- 
B&Biam, Z.— B. m. 17 — 86. ward of Calcutta, and also in China, where it is 

BAMAYANA. the oldest of the two great cultivated for its agreeable friiit.it ia there 
epfo poetasofthe'hindoos in which the principal called Lutqua. and is called Lutoo by the hiu* 
hero is Bsma. Three versions exist of this . doos on the eastern frontier of 
bdbk. one supposed to have been composed by j Oyo, See Baku. 

Vdhhild. one by TuUi pals, one by Vyasa. BAMBHA. Hind. Pji. A sort 6f flat trowel 

^bat of Vyasa is kaotrn as the Adhi Atma or hand hoe, like the khurpa of Hindustan. 
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BAM DOOLITA. 


BAMBSES. 


: BAMBODBEj near Newera Eliain Cejflonj 
presents superb cascades in the rainy season. • 

BAMBOWE. a Malay State, N. and £. of 
Banning, and Sslangore. It has two divisions, 
Bambowe Uln and Bambowe Ilir, each under its 
own four suku or heads of tribes, and all subject i 
to the control of one panghula who resides at 
Chembong. Besides Malays, are several abori- 
ginal trills inhabiting the slopes of the moun- 
tains and the forests, who subsist by hunting, to 
whom the resident population apply the general 
terms Orang Benua.They are subdivided into se- 
veral tribes, among the most remarkable of which 
areihe Udai, Sakkye, JTakun, and Rayet Utan. 
The last three do not differ from one another. 
Their features are of the Malay caste. Their 
hair is sometimes straight like that of the gene- 
rality of Asiatics, but, more frequently curling, 
at the same time very different from the frizzled 
locks of the African. Their stature is short, 
but they do not differ much in complexion from , 
the Malay. They bear little resemblance to 
the descriptions of the Bemang in the interior of 
Quedah, or to the thick-lipped, wooly haired 
Papuan. Malays entertain a high opinion of 
the medical skill of these tribes who are to be 
found over the whole of the interior of this part 
of the Peninsula particularly in Uiu-kalang, 
Sunai Ujong, Johole, Jompole, Jellabu, Uiu 
Muar and Segaroet. 

The tribes of Bambowe are. 

Rambowe Ilir, 

Tribes, Heads of Tribes, 

Battu Ampar. Gompar Maharajaj 

Payu Kumba Barra t. Mera Bongsa. 

l^Iuukal. S«Dg8ura Pahlawan. 

Tiga Nenik. Bongsa de Balang. 

Hambowe Ulih 

Tribes, Heads of Tribes, 

Paya Kninba Darrat. Sama .Bajah, 

Battu Ballang. Andika. 

Sa M eloDgang. M endalika. 

Sri Lummah. , benda Maharajah. 

I^ewholdU. British Settlements^ VoL 

RAMBUT, Malay, hair of the head. 

BAMBUTAN, Malay. The fruit of Nephe- 
lium, lappaceum the name being from Bam- 
but, Malay, the hair of the head, in allusion 
to its villose covering. 

KAMCHUNDER ROY. under the direction 
of the Hon’bie H. T. Prinsep, compiled Gene- 
ral Register of the Hon*ble East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Servants on the Bengal establish- 
ment, from 1799 to 1S49. — Calcutta, 1846. 

RAMCIHUM. Maleal. Andropogon muri- 
catus. — Betz. 

RASl DANA, Hind. Amarantus mangos- 
taniis. 

RAMDAS. a Sikh Guru- See Narayana 
Sikhs. 

RAM DOOLIYA. Beko. Elcsdcarpus arista- 
tus. 


BAME. It. Copper. 

BAMENA PU MARAM. Tav. Stefuulb 
guttata. — Roub. 

RAMERTtJG. Bus. Cambric. 

RAMESA. a name of the chief of the Sury- 
vansa race, king of Kushala, of which Ayodhya 
was the capital. His sons were Lava and Cnahu 

RAMESES II was the Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Israelites, but Menephthah was 
Ramesea 1 and was reigning at the Exodus. 
We know nothing of him, but his tomb is in 
the valley of king’s tombs near Thebes. The 
name of his son and successor is variously 
written in the hieroglyphics. 

The tomb of king Oiroenephthah near 
Thebes is the most beautiful in Egypt; and 
as it escaped the search of the Greeks, 
Bomaus, and Arabs, it was in good pre- 
servation. Ill a small vaulted room once 
stood the alabaster sarcophagus of the 
king which is now in Sir John Soane’s 
museum. With the sarcophagus had been 
buried many huudred small images made 
of wood, in the form of mummies, which 
were there placed by the mourners at the 
funeral in token of their grief. The walls of 
these caverns are covered with painted and 
highly-finished sculptures, and several curious 
fables. On the sarcophagus there is the con* 
quest of the Eternal Serpent, the great ene- 
my of the human race, whose conquerors bear 
along his lengthy folds in solemn procession. 
There also within a garden are seen the river 
which divides life from death, and the bridgfe of 
life, and the keepers of that important bridge ; 
there also are the tombs of the dead, their doors, 
and the keepers of those doors. The god Osiris 
is there sitting to judge mankind, who are 
mounting up ^the steps of his lofty throne ; be- 
fore him are the great scales to weigh the con- 
duct of the dead, and beneath his feet are the 
wicked men labouring with hatchets, as if 
condemned to work in the Egyptian gold 
mines. That solemn trial of every man for 
his conduct in this life, which was to fix hi^ 
reward or punishment in the next, was enacted 
by the priests as part of the foneral cere- 
mony. They put on masks distinctive of 
the several gods, and thus received the body 
in due form* Osiris sat on a raised thropp 
holding hia two sceptres, and a^earing the 
crown of Upper Egypt. Before him. were 
placed the offerings ^nd the dog Cerberus and 
near him were scdted the four lesser gods of tip 
dead. The deceased holds up his hands in 
prayer and is introduced by two goddesses, 
each wearing on her head the emblem^ of trnttL 
A large pair of scales ia set up, which is adjust 
} ed by the dog-headed Anobia and the hawk- 
I headed Horus. In one scale is placed the 
heart or conduct of the deceased, and in the 
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BAMl&fiUU. 

qiber a figure of the gofidei^ of trMh. small 
weight is moved along the beam by Homs, to 
mabs the two scales balance, and to determine 
how much the conduct falla short of the stand- 
ard weight. Thus is measured the goodness and 
the failings of the life lately ended. Forty-two 
assessors are at hand to assist Osiris fu form- 
ing his judgment, which when pronounced is 
written down by the Ibis-headed Thoth. 
Those who were too intimidated to listen to a 
sermon might thus learn wisdom from what 
they saw with their eyes, and this ceremony 
was a forcible method of teaching the ignorant 
multitude, that a day of judgment awaits us all 
after death, and that we should so regulate our 
lives that when weighed in the great balance 
they may not be found wanting. Of king 
Amunmat Bameses II. son of Oimenephthah, 
are carved and painted on the walls of 
the temples of Thebes his victories over 
Negroes and Ethiopians, over Arabs, and over 
a people whose single lock of hair on a shorn 
head proves that they were of a Tartar or Scy- 
thian race ; he slays them to the honour of the 
god Amuu-Ra . — Sharpens of 

Vol. Lpp. 71, 73 74, 75, and SO. 

RAMFSSID. See ICen. 

BAMESWARA. See Rameshwara ; Kala ; 
Priyanath. 

BAM GANG A. See Kamaon. 

BAM GHAUT. A ghat or pass through 
the mountains of the western ghats, leading 
from Belgaum to the sea shore. 

BAMGANQA, a river running near Mora- 
Sabad, Bareily and Kurruckpur in Oudh. 

BAMGHUB, a revenue district of Bengal 
formed out of the ancient Bnhar. See Kol. 

BAM-GOOA, B£NQ. Slender betel-nut tree, 
Areca gracilis, also Garynta ureas. — Linn. 

BAM HORMUZ. See Kab. 

BAM HEGLA, Benq. T>pha angustifoHa. 
BAM HUN. Hind, qu ? RAN-HUN. 
The wild dog. Cants primsevus, is a native of 
the Cashmere ranges, and although not to say 
Common, is by iio means rare ; it is so stealthy | 
in its habits that attempts to obtain specimens | 
often prove abortive. They hunt in packs, and 
attack the largest deer. Even the Cashmere 
stag is said to be brought to bay and killed 
^ packs of wild dogs. The wild dog seen by 
lOr. Hooker on the Khasia mountains! and 
known there by the names kulsam, and khas 
iogay be a different species, though Colonel 
^kes considers it identical with the kolsum 
of the Deccan, C. dukhunensts. — Adeems, 

' BAMI also called Tali Rami. Malay. The 
Ctiina-graas of China Bochmeria nivea, a nettle, 
the bark of which furnishes a thread remark- 
able for strength and durability. 

BAMICHUM. Maleal. Andropogon d- 
tratum. 


BAHMOHUNHOr. 

BAMI tSJINA, e: ^ Chinese Bami,” a 
name given by the Mktays to the jute, Corcho- 
rns olitorius to the true hemp j andi to the 
Urtica nivea. — Boyle. 

BAMIUM MAJUS, Bumph. China grass. 

B AMIS W ABA, Bamisseram, written 
ma Iswara, Bamisseram and Bama Ishura, is a 
small island, situated between Ceylon, and the 
continent of India, at the entrance of 
Palk’s passage in the Straits of Manaar • 
where there stands a very ancient pagoda, and 
formerly an Observatory. It was found bv 
Colonel Lambtou’s Survey to lie iti 79^* 21' t*' 
(a h. 17' 28'' 20"*) longitude of Greenwich, m 
77® 1* 50'*) 5 h. 8* r 30") east of Paris, and 
consequently in 3"* 28 ‘ 50*' (14' 55" 20") east 
of Lanca, its latitude being 0"^ 18' 7" N, Many 
Telugu and Tamil astronomers, as Baladitya- 
oalu, and Mallicarjanadu refer their computa- 
tions to the meridian of Baioiswara. It is, 
in a line with the island of Manaar, near Cey- 
lon, which forms the Adam’s Bridge, famed 
throughout India as a hindu shrine. It is 
united by a batik of sand to the island of 
Manaar. Hindu pilgrims resort to Bamisseram 
from remote parts of India ; Its celebrated 
temple is sacred to Vishnu in his avatara of 
Itama, called Bumiswara ; or, in its neigh- 
bourhood, Bamisseram, comforinably with the 
Tamil and Canara termination of names, ending 
with a vowel or a liquid. This temple was 
visited by Lord Valentia. — Jloor. 

KAMJUNNE, a mahomedaii dauoing girl 

RAM. KANTA. Hind. Maiu a variety 
of Acacia arabica. 

BAM-KELA, Hind. Stauntonia Tatifolia. 

RAM-KULA B. and H. Musa sapieutium, 
Musa paradisiaea. 

RAM MOHUN BOY, a religious re- 
former of the hindoos, the only great mind to 
whom modern Bengal can point. He went to 
England where he died, and was buried near 
Bristol. He was the founder of the Brahma 
Samajh. He was wealthy. He was a native of 
Calcutta and a great reformer of the hiudoo 
religion ; author of The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness. He vhited 
England iwice, and died and was buried there 
near Bristol. He translated books, passages 
and tents of the Vedas. His exertions for the 
abolition of Suttee were great. He distinguished 
himself in India by his spirited attacks on tlw 
prevailing system of idolatry ; and by his 
benevolent efforts, to convince his countiymen 
of the guilt of ^ttee or female immolation. 
From his inculcations the reforming sect known 
as the Brahnio-Sami^li was fotinded.— Br. 
MarsAman*s D^ence of ike Deity and Atone- 
ment of JesMB UhrMt London^ 1822. Ctefoutfes 
Review. 



BAMPUB. 


BAMREB. 


bam NAOMI » a hiadoo fetUval in 
honour of the birth-day of Kama Chandra, at 
Oadb^B.G. 1400, and is heJd from the 1st to the 
9th of Chaitra, about 1 2th April, During the 
pighis of the nine days, Kirtan is preached, the 
Bamayana is recited, sprinkling with the red 
gulal powder, and natching. Kama is said to 
have become incarnate at noon of the 9th day, the 
object being to destroy Ravaiia, the ten-headed 
tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon, and which he effect- 
ed with the aid of Hanuman, the chief of the 
monkey tribe. On the Bam Naomi, the images 
of Kama in the temples are decorated with 
ornaments, and brocade, and at noon, the im- 
age is brought out, as if then incarnate, and 
put into a cradle, on which there is much re- 
joicing and throwing of gulal. Rama is com- 
monly described as an incarnation of Vishnu 
and the observances of the Kam Naomi is chief- 
ly performed by worshippers of Vishnu. Naga 
Fanchami is celebrated on the 5 th of Shravan, 
which commonly falls about the 4th August, 
The serpent Kali, said to have been slain 
by Krishna, is worshipped at this festival, and 
the women proceed to snakes* holes, circle round 
hand in hand, prostrate themselves and pray for 
blessings. 

RAMNIA. Hind. Cratsegus oxyacantha, 

KAMNAD, a town on the Paalk’s Straits in 
the Gulf of Maiiaar, 

RAMNAGGAR, in L. 22^ 39' j L. 80® 
32' in Malwa, on the left bank of the Nar- 
bada, one day's march E. of Maudla. The en- 
trance to the fort is 1,688 feet and the level of 
the Narbada at Ramnagger 1,514 feet above 
the sea. — Schl^ 

RAMNAGGER, in L. 24® 13' and Lon. 81® 
10' in MAlva, N. of the Son, on one of its 
affluents- The mean height of the plain is 
1,172 feet above the sea. — SehL Roxd, 

RAMNAGGER, L. ^® 9’ 9 ' ; L. 84® 18' 
6" in Bengal, in the dinrict of Sahruu. The 
rajah’s house is 359 feet above the sea, 

RAMNA PU-MARAM. Tam, StcrcuKa 
guttata. 

BAMNATH. See Sri Sampradaya. 

BAM PRAL, Hind. Anona reticulata* 

BAMPUB in the western Himalaya, in L. 
81** 81’ N. • L 77® 37’ E. is the chief town of 
the hill state of Basahir. The valley of the Sutlej 
near, is 8,91 2 feet above the sea, Basahir, a petty 
state near Simla, is independent, governed by 
e rigah, whose dominion also extends over 
Knnawar; it commences a very little north of 
Kotgarh, and occupies the south side of the 
river Sutlej and the mountain slopes above it, 
ea far east as the confines of Kunawar. The 
valhy of the Sutlej in the western part of Basa- 
hir, firw n Bampur downwardsf has an elevation 


of little more than 3,000 feet, Bampur 3,140 
feet above the bed of the river, being 8,400 feet 
above the level of the sea. The river at the 
height of the rains, is an impetuous torrent of 
great size. Bampur, 12 miles from Nirat, is 
shut in a gorge of the mountain and elevated in 
a terrace above the Sutlej, a jhula or suspension 
bridge 211 feet long connects it to KuJa, It 
has a population of 3,000, and carries on a 
trade with Tibet, Ladak and Kulu chiefly in 
shawl wool. It manufactures white soft shawl 
cloths, aud has fairs or melaa in May and 
November. It is built on a small level tract 
of ground, about a hundred feet .above the 
bed of the river Sutlej, which it overhangs and 
which is there 211 feet wide. An alteration 
of the level of the river occurs at different 
periods of the day, from the variable amount 
of solar action on the snows by which it is fed. 

The Ouddee irihe resembling the G’hosi, 
are now mostly mahomedans, aud have 
a few scattered communities in several per- 
gunnahs, such as in Gurhmooktesur and 
Surawa of Meerut, and the Bampur territory. 
It is not unusual to call any converted hindoo 
a Guddee, which is looked on by a mahomedan 
as a term of reproach . — EllioVe 8upp» GUkMm 
Dr, Tkomaorda Travels in Western ifsma- 
laya and Tibet, pp. 51 — 54. 

BAMPUB is a station of the fiajashay 
district of Bengal, 125 miles from Calcutta* 

BAMPUR, in L. 23® 40' 7" ; L. 81® 3* 
in Maliva, 2 miles E. of the large fort 
Bandugarh is 2,436 feet above the sea. 

RAMPUR BOLEA,in 24® 21' 8 ; L. 88® 
34' 3", in Bengal on the Podda, one of the 
branches of the Ganges. The mean height 
of the station is 56 feet above the sea. — SehL 

BAMPA li^AREDU or Bantikattu-tige Tzl. 
lomhretum ovalifolium. — H, 

RAMPUTB'. Guz. Hjnd. Mace. 

RAMPUI UDANG UDANG. See Begonia 
geniculata. 

RAM RAJA. SeeSevaji; Mahratta Go- 
vernments ; Vijianuggur. 

BAM RAM, a hiiidu salutation. 

BAM BAYl, See Hindu ; Sikh. 

KAMREE or Yambie, or new Island, 
forms the N* E. side of Gheduba Strait, is of 
moderate height near the sea, aud extends N. 
W. to Saddle Island in lat. 19® 26* N , on the 
north side of which is the entrance to Khyeuk 
Pbyoo harbour. From its southern point, the 
islands of Amherst or Juggoo, Adam HiU, 
Wyndham and Harrison project in a ehsla. 
Many wells of petroleum or earth-oil 
are met with. They are generally situate 
near the bases of low hills, and are of vaVii^h 
depths. The deepast is said to be about fifty 
feet, having about six feet diameter at tte 
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RAMZAM, 


motttfa* The tides of this well have been inge- 
niously boarded by the natives^ having diago- 
nal cross barsi which not only secure the struc- 
ture but serve as a ladder. There is no sort 
of machinery used to get up the oil. A young 
lad is first sent down, a man on the cross bars 
lets down to him earthen pots in succession, 
into which the contents of the well are filled, 
and then the pot is drawn up. The whole of 
the contents of the pot, as drawn up, is not 
oil, which is of a light bluish colour and 
floats on water, there is sediment scooped 
up from the bottom. This takes place 
twice a ^y, and the yield is from four to 
six gallons per day. The oil sells in the bazaar 
at a rupee per gallon. The deepest of the 
wells in the ishuul of Ramree is situated in the 
liaytoung Circle, and is said to have been pro- 
ductive for a great number of ^ears. Natives 
have been known to dig wells of short depths 
for temporary purposes, after which the wells 
are abandoned and soon choke up from the 
falling in of the earth. There is a fish found 
in these waters called ** Luckwa,’* the oil ex- 
tracted from the liver of which is said to have 
the same properties as cod liver oil. The is- 
land lying about two and a half miles to the 
westward of old Kyouk-Phyoo, is called on old 
marine charts Paddle Island” from its shape. 
When Kyouk-Phyoo was a military station, some 
of the ofiicers it is said let loose thereon a 
pair of goats ; these have increased to such an 
extent ; that the island now abounds with 
wild goats and hence it is now called by the 
natives •• Chy-Kysor,” or “ Goat Island.” 

RAM BEKHA, a river near Amorba in 
Ooruokpoor. 

BAM-BUMBHA. Beng. Musa paradisiaca. 

BAMSANEHI or Friends of God, a sect 
of hindu schismatics in western India. 

BAM-SARRAS. Dexh. Acacia odoratis- 
sima .— Willdm 

BAM-SlTA-PHAL. Dxkh. Fruit of Anona 
reticulata. 

RAM-TIL. Hind, black til, Guizotia oleifera 
of DeCandolle ; Verbesina sativa of Roxburgh. 
— fltfinmond’s 

lElAM TAMBTJT. Mahr. Flacourtia mon- 
tana.— GraAam. 

BAM TCHOO. Lake, is frequented by great 
Bbundance of water-fowl, wild-geese, ducks, 
.teal, and storks, which, on the approach of 
winter, take their flight to milder regions. 
.Prodigious numbers of the saras, the largest 
species of the crane kind, are seen here at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and any quantity of 
eggs may there be collected, they are found 
deposited near the banks, they were as large 
as a turkey’s egg, — Turner'^ Emhany^ 


R AMTEK, »4 miles N. of Nagpur, has ever 
been amongst the hindus a chosen seat of 
religious veneration. Of the many old temples 
the oldest appears to be one in a small dell on 
the north side of the hill. It is built of hewn 
stones, well fitted together without mortar. 
From its shape and structure it is probably a 
Jain temple, though local tradition would make 
it the work of one Hemarpant, by some, said 
to have been a brahman by ; others a ** liaksha- 
sa,” with whose name many remains of build, 
ings in the Bhandara and Nagpur districts are 
connected. 

RAM TIL. Bbng. Hind. Gingelly seed. 
Guizotia oleifera.— 1>. C, 

RAMTILLA OLEIFERA. A C. 

Guizotia oleifera.- >2). (7. | Verbesina sativa. 

W. Ill, I 

' The Oil. 

Valeesaloo noonay...TKL | Kala til ka tel... Hind. 

This sweet tasted edible oil is used for 
nearly the same purposes as the sesamum. 
See Guizotia abyssinica. 

RAM TULSI. Hind. Ocimum gratissi- 
mum. 

RAM TURAI alsoDhenrus. Hind. Hibis- 
cus esculent us. Abelmoschus esculentus. 

RAMUDl TALAMBRALU. Tel* Sorghum 
vulgaris, Vers, var. 

RAMUJA. See Mantra. 

KAMUNUJA. See Ramannju Sanyasi* 

RAM.USI or Ramoosi, are a tribe dwelling 
near the Bombay ghats. They have immigrated 
from Telingana within a recent period, and 
though they have adopted Marathi, they preserve 
B few words of their original Telugu for purposes 
of crime. They are a Telugu race who crossed 
into the west of India, and there assumed pre- 
datory habits. They speak the Telugu tongue 
in their families. 'Ihey are in small numbers 
west to Bombay, sou* wards to Sbolapore, and 
northwards towards Berar. In the Mahratts 
country, the low caste tribes, are the humbler 
villnge servants, the Ramnsi, Bbii, Gond, 
Mhar and Mhaiig, all of whom serve as watch- 
men. The Rarausi, Kallar, Marawar, Beder are 
sturdy semi-military predatory races. Below 
the ghats near Bombay the dher are known as 
Parwari- Aa amongst the Dravidian races in 
the south of India, so the various Arian or 
HiiKii districts contain numerous small tribes, 
the supposed remnants of a prior colonization, 
and mostly supposed to be, like the Tamil, 
people of Tartar or Scythic descent. Of these, 
are the Ramusi of the Bombay Presidency* 
RAMUTH. Heb. Coral. 

RAMZAN, a mahomedan month of fasting 
and prayer. The Eed or festival at the close 
of the Ramzan, is held on the 1st of Shawal, 
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BAN A. 

ia Vnraiz, as also is the Eed of the 6th day of 
the 13th month or Zihaj or Bakr-Eed. 

BAN, alaoBanwar. Mahr. Wild : a forest. 

—W. 

BANA, a genus of reptiles of the second 
aub class Batrachians, of the order of tailless 
Batrachians or Batraohia salientia, of which 
the following species occur in the E. Indies. 

Rana Ruhlii, SchUg. Ceylon, Kingpo. 

„ hexadacbyla, Less, Ceylon, Madras. 

„ cyanophlyctis, Schneid. Ceylon, S. India, 
Lower Bengal. 

„ tigrina, Daud. All India. 

„ liebigii, Glhr, Sikkim, Nepaul. 

„ esculent a S. China. 

,, aylvatlca Leconte. Ningpo. 

„ gracilis, Wieg. from Madnos to S. China. 

— Ounther, See Reptiles ; Frogs. 

BAN A, a title ol the rulers of Mewar, a 
rajput race whose capital is Oudeypur, but is 
also gfven to the ciiief of Porebundar. Rama 
had two sons, Loh and Cush: from the 
former the family of the rana of Me war 
claim descent. He is stated to have built 
Lahore, the ancient Loh-kote ; and the branch 
from which the princes of Mewar are descended, 
resided there until Keneksen emigrated to 
Dwarica. The difficulty of tracing these races 
through a long period of years is greatly in* 
creased by the custom of changing the appel* 
lation of the tribe, from conquest, locality, 
or personal celebrity. Sen, an array, seems to 
have been the martial termination for many 
generations : this was followed by Dit, or 
Aditya, a term for the sun. The first change 
in the name of the tribe was on their expulsion 
from Saurashtra, when for the generic term of 
Suryavansi, was substituted the particular ap- 
pellation of Gehlote. This name was main- 
tained till another event dispersed the family, 
and when they settled in Ahar, Ahar> a 
became the appellative of the branch. This 
continued till loss of territory and new acqui- 
sitions one more transferred the dynasty 
to Seesoda, a temporary capital in the western 
niountains. Ttie title of Ranawut, borne by 
all descendants of the blood royal since the 
eventful change which removed the seat of 
government from Cheetore to Oodipoor, might 
in time have superseded that of Seesodia, if 
continued warfare had not checked the in- 
crease of population ; but the Gehlote branch 
of the Suryavansa still retaiu the name of 
Sisodia.*— * 

The Bolar dynasties are three, viz 

!• Grahilot or Gehlot or Geholot, with 
24 sakka or branches of which the 
Sisodia is the most distinguished ; and 
the rana of Udayapur is a Grabilote. 

2.' Rahtor, said to be descended from 
^ Bama by Kuaa bis second son. It has 

5 ; 


BANAT. 

24 branches ; and the raja of JoSh^r 
or Marwar belongs to ibis tribe* : 

8. Kachwaba also sprung from Kusa. The 
rajah of Jeypur is of ibis tribe. It has, 
) 2 kotri or houses. 

The Lunar dynasty is sprung from tho 
moon, through Yadu or Jadu, and is called 
Yadu or Jadu. It has 8 branches, of which 
the Jhareja and Bhatti in Cutch aud Jeysul* 
mer are the most powerful. 

The Agnicula have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz. : — 


i. Frimara with 

35 branebea. 

2. Parihara „ 

„ 

3. ChHlukya „ 

16 

4. Chouhou „ 

*4 „ 

In the 36 royal tribes, there are others/ 

the origin of which is not known, such as 

Chanra or Chawara. 

Doda. 

Tak or Tukshak. 

Gerhwal. 

Jit of the Punjab. 

Chandela. 

Jat of the Jamna and 

Bundela. 

Ganges. 

Birgujar. 

Hun. 

Sengar. 

Katti. 

SikharwaL 

Batta. 

Bais. 

Jhalamakwahana. 

Dahia. 

Gohil. 

Johya. 

Sarwaya or Sariaspa. 

Mohil. 

Jftwa 

Nikumba. 

Kamari. 

Rajpati. 

Dabi. 

Dahirya. 

Gor. 

Dabima. 

^Wih. Gloss. Tod^s 

Bajasthant Vol, /, p;, 


21 . 5 . 

KAN A RHANTA. See Inscriptions. 

RANA BHELtl, or Bheri, Leonotis Nepe* 
teefolia, B, Bi% — Phlomis nep. B. iii. 8. 

RANA BlLLA, or Purudona, Mallea 
Rothii, Ad. Jnss. 

KANADITYA, according to all accounts, 
was a very powerful prince, but native writers 
have accredited him with the miraculous 
reign of 300 years. This has naturally given 
rise to much speculation as to the period of 
his reign, but 'general Cunningham places it as 
between A. D. 480 and 555. The date there- 
fore of the two smaller temples of Raness and 
Amriteswara may be assumed as about A. D. 
500. — Cole, IlL Ancient Buildings of Koehmir^ 

RANA GUVVA, or Varaguua, Tel. Cycas 
circinalU, L.—B. iii. 744. — 13, 21. 

RANAI. Hind. Eunoymus fimbriata. 

rANA, also Rana Ruman. Arab, Punica 
granatum, Pomegranate. 

RANA SINGH A . Cbiefof Chittorein 1626, 
defeated the emperor Baber at Futtebpore 
Sikri, but shortly after, in 1527, Baber over- 
threw him and completely broke his power. 
RANAT* — ? A small Khong bong, " ; 



BANDIA ULIGINOSA. 


BANO^ 


Mendphal... 

Madaua Sanhc. 

Maru karang . . Tam. 
Madii karray.. .. „ 
liAnnda , Tel. 

Manga Tel. 


BANAWAT in Mewar, deaoendlints of rajah 
Oody Sing, They are alBO styled Foorawat, 
or Kanawat. 

BA^NA ZEBA. See Kabul. 

BAN-BOR. Mar. Zisyphus glabrata. 
BANDA. Hind, A perfume. SeeAbeer. 
^ANDAL CHINL Mahb. Cinnamomum 
iners.— 

BANDIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Rubiaceee of which several species, H. 
dumetorum, floribunda, longispina, nutans and 
uHginosa grow in the E. Indies. One species 
of Randia, the Nalla Manga, Tel. is a good 
siaedy armed tree of the Godavery forests: 
furnishing a very hartl and close grained wood, 
good for turnery — Captain Beddome. 

BANDIA DUMETORUM, Lam. 

Gardenia spinosa, Linn. 

Pasoqaeria dumetornm, Rnxb, 

Ceriscns Malabaricns, Gcarta. 
fondia longespina, D. 0. 

Canthium cnronatum, Lam. 

Gardenia dumetoruiuy Betz. 

Jowz-ul-kiieh Arab. Mindhal, Panj. 

Jowz-ul-kowsul... ... ,, 

Ghela Bombay 

Gaerah. „ 

Pieralu ,, 

Bush-Randia Eno. 

MueH'phal ka-jhar.IliMD. 

Myn. Hind. 

Gehela Mahr. 

Wali kuknru-man.. S ingh. 

This is a shrub or small tree, thorny, and 
branching, met with in the hotter parts of Cey- 
lon ; in Coimbatore, it seldom exceeds the size 
of a large shrub, and, it is one of the most 
common trees of the Bombay forests, but the 
wood never reaches any size. It is, however, 
strong) hard and close grained. It grows also 
in Guzerat and northwards in the Dehra 
Dhoon and the Kheree Pass. The fruit is used 
in Malabar to poison or intoxicate fish, which 
are still considered good for eating. — Drs. 
Height ^ Aindie^ Stewart^ Gihson^ Voigt^ 
and G*Shauqhn€9By. Thwaites. Capt. Beddome. 
BANDIA LONGIFLORA, Lam. 

PoBoqueria lonaiflora, Jtozd. 

Gardenia longifloray Willd. 

A tree of Chittagong and Penang with large 
Sowers, white the first day, but, on the second, 
becoming yellow.— YoigU 

BANDIA LONGISPTNA ? This wood 
in Amritsar is called ** r&ra.” 

BANDIA ULIGINOSA. D.C.JFand A. Ic. 

Gardenia uHginosa. Boxh. Cirr. 

Fosoqueria ,, Bcxb. 

Bog Handia..........ENO. 

Bevata malle 
Kalla Kakas i ...• Tjbl. 

The flowers solitaqr, sessile, is a native 
of Ceylon and BritiA India in moist places. 


The flowers are lerge, white and fragrant, 
and in twos or threes at the top of the 
branohlets. The berry is about the size of a 
pullet’s egg, ash-coloured or olive-grey, and 
fl-eelled. The seeds are fiattish, nestling in the 
pulp. The unripe fruit is employed ns a 
vegetable dye. — TAio. Enum. FI. Zehl. H 
p. 159. 

RANDU-KUNING, Malay, a yellowish 
and close grained wood • 

RANEE. Hind. A 
RANEE CHANDA, 
wives of Ranjet Singh, 
kingdom, and mother 


Gush II 

Fedda mranga... Tel. 


princess, a queen < 
one of the inferior 
chief of the Sikh 
of the maharaja 


Dhuleep Singh. She was the sister of 
Jiiwahir Singh. She proclaimed Dhuleep Singh 
sovereign in 1843, and assumed regency. 
From this she was removed by Lord 
Ilardinge, but she continued to intrigue, 
and she was removed to Benares from which 
however she fled to NepauL 

RANEEGUNGE so called from the ranee 
of Burdwan, who had the proprietary rights 
vested in her name. — Tr. of Hind. vol. I., 
p. 17«>. 

RANEEZYE, towards the lower extremity 
of the Swat valley, a formidable range of hills, 
bounding the valley runs for many miles from 
east to west, nearly parallel to the British 
frontiers ; and at the eastern extremity of 
this range stands the Mora mountain. Bet- 
ween this range and the frontier, however, 
intervene two tracts, named Rancezye and 
lower Osman-khey], both quasi dependencies 
of Swat. The best of the passes leading 
into Swat is named Mulla-kund, which 
opens from Raneezye. A little further to the 
eastward of Raneezye also there are soma 
passes, leading into the Loondkhor valley, 
which belongs to British Eusufzye. These 
latter passes are not available for passage 
from Swat to British territory, because lead- 
ing into Loondkhor, they can be stopped by 
any party holding that valley. The passes 
via Raneezye and Osman-khey 1, if the people of 
those tracts accort^ a passage, lead straightjon 
to the British Plains of Hushtnuggur. Above 
the Loondkhor valley, just beyond the Bri- 
tish frontier, is the strong village of Pullee. 
The sub-divisions of the Peshawur district 
adjoining the tribes above described, are 
Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
and then Hushtnuggur. See Kbyber. 

RANELLA, a genus of molluscs. [See 
Molluscn. 

Ban FANNAS. Mahb« Artocarpus hit- 
suta, Lam. also Artocarpus sylvestris. 

RANG. Hind. Colour : dye. 

RANG. Singh. Gold. Hence Bang Wellej 
golden sand. Rang-galla, golden rock. 
BANGA. Dhk. Hind. Tin. » 
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HAKGOOK« 


RANGtJKGA. 


BANGA-MAKHON-SHIBIN. Bkng. Ca- 
fiBvalia ^ladiata* 

BANQ-ANATH. See Sri Sainpradaya. 
RANGA-NUTEEYA. Benq. Amarantua 

airopnrpureiia. 

BANGABi a rajput race in Malwa and 
Mewar, also disorderly persons in the N. W. of 
India, a slothful caste of aariculturiats. 

RANGHA-AS — ? A Penang wood, of a 
light brown colour, used for furniture. — Col. 
Frith. 

BANGA-SHAK. Beng. Amarantua gan- 
geticus. — Xtfiw. 

BANGBODDE, or Rambodde, in L. 7^ 9* ; 
L. 81^ 49' in Ceylon, 10 miles N, W. of Nu- 
relia. The old rest house is 3,187 feet above 
the sea. The flag-staff at the foot of the 
Bangbodde pass is 6,586 feet, F. and 8* 

BANOGHaIII. Himb. Elsholtzia poly- 
stachya. 

RANG-CHUL, Hind. Euonymus fimbria- 
ta, also Syringa einodi. 

RANG'HITMARA, also Banghi-Mara, Can, 
Ficus religiosa. — Linn. Foxb. 

RANGITin L.27<» 19’ ; L. 88^ IG’.ariver 
in Sikkim, a little above the junction with the 
Kalhet, the level of the river is 1,839 feet, 2 
miles S. of Tassiclong, the level of the river 
is, 2,0 30 feet — Hooker. 

RANGOLL Hind. Physalis sp. 

RANGO PEAK, in L. 33"" 8’ ; L. 78«’ 
54* in Ladak, N. of Hanle. The top of the 
peak is 20,786 feet. — Cunningham. 

RANGOON, the chief town of British Bur^ 
mah, was founded in the second-half of the sixth 
century before Christ by a missionary body of 
buddhists. It was rebuilt in 1755, by Alompra, 
and iiatned by him the “ Peace effected’' or 
according to some “ Victory achieved" in 
commemoration of his conquests. In a com* 
merical point of view, it is the most important 
town of Pegu and of British Burmah. It is built 
on the left bank of the Irawadi, twenty«six 
miles from the sea, and possessing a continuous 
water communication with the upper provinces, 
its situation is most convenient for foreign 
trade. Bafts of valuable teak timber are float- 
ed down from the vast forests of Pegu and the 
mountainous districts of Ava. It thus presents 
great facilities for ship building which indeed 
has been carried on here since the year 1786, 
The Elephant Pagoda, by Captain Heji wood’s 
observations, is in lat. 16® 29’ N. long. 96® 
115* E., and the Shooay Dagon pagoda, ac- 
cording to Lieut. C. Y. Ward, I. N., is in lat. 
160 47’ N., and long. 96® 10’ E. At fnU 
and change, it is high water at the Elephant 

E oiat and occnra on Rangoon bar about 
oursfQu. 5i). The Rangoon river is called 
also Sirian and Pegu river. Velocity of tide 
4Eitd 5 knots. Kse of tide then end for two 


days afterwards from 80 to 25 feet, and' 1 8 
and 14 feet on the neaps. During the springs 
in the S. W. Monsoon, it at limes blows very 
strong, when great care should be taken not to 
get to the eastward of the middle ground be- 
tween which and the Zingaat mountain or 
Martaban shore, the sands extend a long way 
to seaward over which the bore rushes with 
the flood, which makes it very dangerous when 
near them : the same bore runs up the 6it« 
tang River 15 leagues east of Rangoon bar. 
It is very slightly felt in the Delta or of the 
Irawadi. Horsburgh mentions the bore as be- 
ing in the RNngoon river, but it merely rushes 
over the extensive sand at the entrance of the 
Rangoon river and on the Sittang. There is a 
bore in Basseiu Creek, which joins the Rangoon 
and China Buckue branch, but it is not known 
into which entrance it runs. Rangoon has been 
twice taken by the British Indian armies, 
once on the llth May 1824 and, again, on the 
5th April 1852, and the British soldiers are 
now cantoned on the S. W. and West of the 
Shooay Dagon pagoda. — Winter^ % Six Monika 
in Burmah^ p. 6. See Burmah ; Irawadi. 

RANGPXJR, a district and town in Bengal, 
the town 268 miles from Calcutta. 

RaNGREK. Hind. Pyrus aucuparia, aUo 
Spirmn Lindlcyana. 

RANGRI BASH A, a hindi dialect spoken 
in the central parts of Hindustan and on the 
western borders of Rajputana. In the schools 
of Central India the common language taught 
is the dialect of the Hindi termed Bangri, 
which as well as accounts, is learnt by all the 
children who can afford it. The Rangri 
Bhaka prevails as far west as the. Indus, east 
as far as the frontier of Burulelcund, south to 
the Satpurah ihills, and north to Jeypoor, 
Joudpoor and Jeysulmer. There is, in differ- 
ent provinces, a difference in the pronuncia- 
tion, in many of the words, but the langu- 
age is the same, and is written in the same 
character. Many books and songs have been 
composed in this language. The word Rangur 
the Rajputs say, is derived from Run," signi- 
fying battle, and Ghur, a fort, an epithet 
asserted to have been given them by one of the 
kings of Delhi, expressive of their bravery, but 
the Mahrattas say, that the derivation ie 
from Ran, which means a jungle or forest, and 
Gurree, a man, or metaphorically a barbarian. 
—Malcolm* 8 Central India^ Vol. //, p. 191. 

RANG-SAL or 8ANQ-SAL, the name of 
the great idol at Bamian. 

BANGUNGA, a tributary to the Ganges, 
rises in Kumaon, in lat., 30^ 6’, and Ion., 79® 
20* ; about 7,144 feet above the sea. It runs' 
S. E., 20 m. ; S. W., 70 m. ; S. to Momdsbsd 
B. E. and S., into the Ganges. Length, 325 nu 
It receives the Koseei 150 ; Gnrra, 240 m. If 



RAKJHA. 


BAO. 


is fordable at Moradabad» at. 15 miles below its 
confluenoe with Kossee ; but not usually fotd- 
able below Jellalabad. 

BANI. The consort of a hindu raja, a queen. 
The queen of Englaud is known in India by 
the hindu title rani, and by the mahomedan 
title nialikah. 

RANIAH was founded by Rai Sin^ of 
Bikander, and named after his queen or Bani 
to whom it was assigned. It was taken by 
Imam Mahmood. 

BANI of Jhansi was the widow of a Bundela 
chief, called Gungadliar Rao, who died in 1854, 
havina adopted a son. But lord Dalhousie 
declared the Jhansi State a lapse and when the 
revolt and rebellion occurred, she instigated the 
native regiments there to rise, and the British 
officers sought refuge in the fort. Unable to 
hold out, they capitulated on terms, but with 
one exception, the sepoys destroyed man, woman 
and child. The Rani then re-assumed sovereign 
power, dug up cannon, and assembled an army 
of 14,000 men, but sir Hugh Rose opened fire 
against the place on the 25lh April 1858. 
The place was stoutly defended, even women 
aiding, but the town and fort fell on the second 
and third days, the Rani Red to Calpee, 
Owalior and Sipri in succession, and fell in 
action at Morar on the 17th June 1868. She 
was energetic and able, 

RANIGANJ, coal is worked here. 

RANIGHA, a musician amongst the Mah- 
raitas, 

BANI-GOVINDI ? Hind. Didyico- 

oarpus aromaticus. 

RANINA DENTATA, frog-crab of the 
Mauritius. Oarpilius maculatus, spotted crab 
of the Mauritius and the Indian Ocean. 

BANJAH. Hind. Pushtu, antimony. 

RvN JAl-PHAL. Mar. Myristica cinerea. 

RAN JAMBOOL. Maub. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllata. Thtm^ 

BANJ AN A. Bbng. .Adenanthera pavoniua. 
Linn* Willde, 

RANJEET SINGH was originally only a 
petty chief, and appointed governor of Lahore 
by the king of the Afghans, Zaman Shah. 
Ravoured by the dissensions between this prince 
and his brothers, he made himself entirely 
independent, and, to the province confided to 
his care soon added Kashmir, Peshawur, 
Kohai, Dereh Ismael Khan and Mooltan which 
accessions of territory rendered bis power equal, 
if not superior, to that of his former master. 
He did not extend bis conquests to Kashmir, 
Mooltan, Peshawur, or even beyond the Jelum, 
until he was assured of the pacific iutentions 
of the English.^JPerrtar Jbtim. p. S47. 
RANJETMALLA. See Nepal. 

RANJHA, or BaDjhan is the name given 
io Leandcr by hindu poets.'^TFtbon^ i 


BANJUNJS'SE, a variety of dancing girls. 
KANKROOS. Hind, is a phrase embracing 
mental or physical infirmity. 

HANNA wARA. Singh. Cassia auti- 
culata. — Linn, Roxb. 

B ANOJEE. SiNDiA, See Mahratta Govern- 
ments. 

BAN PANGARA, Mab. Erythrina indica 
and Erythrina suberosa. 

Ran SARRAS. Mae. Acacia odoratissima. 

RANUNCULACBiE BeG. Lindl. Nat. 
Syst. About 80 species have been discovered in 
N. America ; 32 in S. America ; 30 in China ; 
21 in Australia ; 15 in N. Africa ; 20 in 3. 
Africa ; 6 in Mexico ; 5 in the W. Indies ; 
and a few in Japan, Gochin-Gliina, and Sierra 
Leone. Dr. Wight asserted that wherever, 
within the tropics, we meet with herbaceous 
forms of Ranunculacese, we may feel assured of 
jungle fever. In 1818, according to DeCandolle, 
the India known forms of this order 
amounted only to 19. At present their number 
has risen to 135 ; viz., 32 species of Clematis ; 
3 of iViiravelia ; 18 of Thalictrum ; 16 of 
Anemone \ I of Adonis ; 32 of Ranunculus ; S 
of Caltha ; 1 of Trollius ; 1 of Copis ; 2 of 
hopyrum ; 2 of Aquilegia ; 14 of Delphinium \ 
7 of Aconiium ; 1 of Actee ; I of Ciodcifuga 
and I of PcBonia, Eight of these also belong 
to Europe. Acridity, causticity, and poison, are 
the general characters of this order, which, 
however, contains species in which these 
qualities are so little developed as to be innoxi- 
ous. — Voigt^ p, 1. Wight, {III. 3 ) 

RAN SARRAS. Mab. Acacia odoratissi- 
ma. 

RANSCHGELB. Gbb. Yellow sulphuret 
of Arsenic,. 

KAN TAMBUT, also Uttuk. Mae. Pla- 
courtia montana. 

RANUNCULUS, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Banunculacem or Crow foot family. 
R. aquatilis L. grows at Saharunpur, R. ar- 
vensis L. grows in S. Europe aud on the 
mountains of Kumaon. R. bulboaus is a plant 
of Kunawar aud of Europe and America, B. 
indicuB, Roxb. of Europe, Siberia, Cochin- 
China, India, Seram pore, Calcutta, &o. has 
small, yellow flowers. It is a very acrid 
plant ; when applied fresh, quickly producing 
a blister. 

ranunculus INDIOUS.R 0 XB. Syn.ol 
Ranunculus scelerotus. — Linn. 

RANUNCULUS SCHLERATUS.— iStna. 
Syn. of R. Indicus, Roxb. 

BANZUBA. Hind. Finns loogifolia* 

BAO. A hindu title originally meaning b 
a chief or priuce » uow in general use as a 
title of honor. 

RAO, a river near Nsjibabad, in Bijnour, 


bis 



KAQM» 


KAS* 


BA.O. Hiko. of Pangi, Abiet Smitbianaj 
spruce. 

BAO nano BAO. See Kabul. 

BAONG and Raongi. pulses of Kangra. 

BAOTA. Hind. See Phiraota. 

BAOTI. Hind. A kind of tent. 

SAFE, the plant Brassica iiapus is the com- 
nou or cultivated rape seed or cole seed plant, 
from the seeds of which is eipreased the rape 
seed oil the Sarson-ka-tel. Hind, so exten- 
sively used for lubricating machinery, and the 
refuse is the rape cake used for feeding cattle 
for which also the green stalks are used. 

Rape seed. Seed of Brassica napus. 

Boefero...... Dan. | Sur8i^8urraa.Guz.HiNB. 

Graine denavette... Fa. Shershapa Sans^ 

Rapsaat Ger. 

The produce of a hardy biennial plant, of 
the cabbage tribe extensively cultivated in 
England and on the Continent, on account of 
its seeds, which are crushed for oil, and its 
leaves, are used as food for sheep. In India, 
also it is extensively cultivated, whence both 
the seeds and oil are largely exported to Eng- 
land and France. — Eogg, Fegeiable Kingdom, 
p. 67. 

RAPESHO. Hind. Lonicera hypoleuca. 

RAPHANUS, a genus of plants of the order 
Brassicaceae. 

RAPHANUS CAXJDATU&— Zm#f. 

Long podded Radish. | Mugra Hind. 

This curious plant, with its enormously 
elongated seed-pods, has excited much atten- 
tion ill Europe, where the seeds sell at a high 
price. It is cultivated in Guzerat and the 
Punjab, and in the latter place the seed can be 
easily had for Rupees 2 a seer. The natives 
have an idea that this is only the B. sativus, 
subjected to a peculiar treatment, viz. 
being taken up, and having all its roots cut 
close round and then re-planted. — Dr, J. L 
StewarL 

RAPHO-CHE, OB RA-CHE, and the 
female Ra-mo-chhe Tibetan, means the great 
goat, and is the Mar-kbor or snake-eater of the 
mahomedans. It is common in Balti, Badak- 
chan and Chitral. 

RAPHIJB. Brison’a name for the Dodo. 

BAPO, Buoia, Areca catechu. 

BAFSAAT, Gbr. Rape seed. 

RAPTEE* a river near Bheempedee in 
Nepaul and near Gorukpoor. 

^ BAPTOBES or Birds of Prey are numerous 
in India, the peregrine falcon, the true hobby, 
the kestrel, the British sparrow hawk, all the 
Indian hairiera and the Short- Eared owl are 
brue migratory birds* See Birds. 

RAQM. Pbr 8. The Persian term for the 
phonetic expression of the numerical powers 
^ the Arabic letters. The following is an 


attempt to reduce the orthography of the 
Roman equivalents to as close an adherence 
to the literal definition of the original Kufic as 
the nature of our English system of writing 
will allow. In this case, the nine letters of 
the Arabic alphabet whose poweri have been 
perverted in the utterance of foreigners have 
been made to follow the Persian system of 
phonetic expression, and are severally repre- 
sented by the following English pointed or 
accented equivalents : — 
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BARA. Hind. Randia dumetorum.' In 
Kangra it is Pongamia glabra. 

BARAR. Hind. Aralia Cachemirica. 
BARI. Hind, of Chenab. Rhamnus pur- 
pureus, also Prinsepia utilis. W 

BARK. Malxal. Sapindus emarginatus.— 
VahL Soap-nut. 

BAS. Malay. Castor. 

BA8. Ar. a. cape, a headland. 
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BASOLNlKIw 


kAS-UI. KHYHA^ 


BAS. Hind. Rata. SaKSO. a elroular dance 
performed at the festival of Krishna by coiv« 
herds and worshippers of Krishna. 

BASAj also Sutam, also Parada. Sans. 
Mercury. 

BASA OADI MANU. Tel. Solanum 
pnbescens, R. /. 564. 

BASALAH. a troop of horse : a pam- 
phlet. Basaldar, a commander of a troop. 

BASAM. Tam. Tel. Mercury. 

BASA-MALA. Malay. Liquidamber al- 
tingia. 

B.A8A-MANDALA. This mystic dance, ap- 
pears analogous to the Pyhrric dance, or the fire 
dance of the Egyptians. The movements of those 
who personate the deity, and his fair companions 
are full of grace, and the dialogue is replete 
with harmony. The Chobi of Mat’hura and 
Vindravana have considerable reputation as 
vocalists ; and the effect of the modulated 
and deep tones of the adult blending with the 
clear treble of the juvenile performers, while 
the time is marked by the cymbal or the 
soothing monotony of the tabor, accompanied 
occasionally by the murali or flute, is very 
pleasing. — Tod*% Rajasthan^ Vol. /. p. 643. 
See Hooly or Hohll. 

BASaN. Hind. Transmutation of metals. 

BASANNA. Hind* Berthelotia lanceolate. 

BASAUT. Hind. The extract from the 
wood and roots of the Berberis aristata and 
other species of berberry. 

RASE KUSTURI. Malay. Civet. 

BAS-EL-AlN* See Mesopotamia. 

BASGBAMEE. See Kunawer. 

BASH, in Bombay, a salt measure of capa- 
city for weighing about 40 tons, nearly 144- 
lasts. — 8immond*9 Diet. 

RASHA. Hind. Tribulus alatus. ! 

BASHANA or ROXANA, mother of the 
child of Alexander the Great. See Kabul. 

BASHID-UD-DIN, author of Jami-nt- 
Tuarikh, was written (A. H. 710) A. D. 
1310, gives a picture of the knowledge regard, 
in India which mahomedans possessed at the 
close of the tenth century. — EllioCa Hist, of 
InMa. 

BASHOON. Bbno. Allium sativum. — 
Linn- 

BASL Bali. Chavica seriboo. — Miq- 

BASIKULIA river . See India. 

BAS JAB D’APOON. See Abdul Koory. 

BAS MUSSUNDUM. See Muskai. 

BAS KAPUR. Hind. Calomel. See Mercury; 
Medicine. 

6KIACH. Hind. Astragalus sp. 

SNA, Bbno. Bheum palmatum. 

BASOLNIKL A fanatic sect in Kasan, a 
horrible practice reigns among acme of the 
members of this sect — that of condemning their 
persona to nratilationi the females also use vio- 


lent maane to <d>tain the same end; The 
greatest part of the money changers in St 
Petersburgh are said to follow; this custom. 
The severest persecution has been from time to* 
time employed against the Baskolniki.-.. 
TumerelWs^ Kazan^ Vod. 7, p- 171. 

BASO. It. Satin. 

BASOBES Gallinaceous birds or game 
birds, the Oallinee of Liunmus ; the Gallinacei 
of Viellot ; and the Pulveratricea of some 
authors. The families and genera of the 
Basores or game birds, are as under : 

Fam. Megapodiidaoi 1 gen. 1 sp. 1 Mega- 
podius Nicobarensis. 

Fam. Phasianidee. 

Suhfam. Pavoninm, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz. 
Pavo cristatus, Pavo muticus ; 1 Meleagns 
gallopavo. 

Suh^fam. Polyprectoninm 5 gen. 1 0 sp. 
viz. Pavo ; 3 Ceriornis, 1 Ithagiuis, 3 Galio- 
perdix, 2 Polyplectron, I Argus. 

Suh-fam- Piiasianiusa, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen; 
16 sp. viz. 3 Gallus ; 7 Euplocomus ; 1 Pu- 
crasia ; 3 Phasianus ; 1 Thaumalea ; 1 Lop- 
hophorus. 

Sub-fam. Tetraoninee, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 
Tetragallus himalayensis ; 1 Lerva nivicola. 

Sub^fam. Pteroclinee, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz. 4 
Pferoclis arenarius, Pt. fasciatus. Ft. alcbata, 
Pt. exustus. 

Sub- fam. PerdicinsD, 8 geo. 22 sp. viz. 1 
Numida, 4 Francolinus ; I Caccabis ; 2 Per- 
dix, Rhizothera ; 4 Arboricota ; 3 Bollulus ; 
2 Perdicula ; 4 Coturnix. 

Fam. Tinamidse. 

Sub fam. Turnicin®, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 3 
Turnix ocellatus ; Turnix; Dussumieri; Turnix ; 
Sykesi. 

RASPBERRY. See Rubus. 

KASSA. Mal. Mercury- 

BASSE KURUNDU. Sinqh. Cinnamon. 

BASSI. Hind. Cordage. 

RASTA. Hind, of Lahul, Bibes nubieola, 
glacialis and grossularia. 

BAS UK. Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 

RA8-UL-KHYMA, in Lat. 26® 48’ N., 
long. 56® 4' E. A narrow sandy spit^ known 
to historians as the scene of an expedition of 
the British Government of India against the 
Wahabee sect. It is an Arabic name, signifying 
the ** Gape or head of the tent,” situate 
on the • Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf 
nearly in latitude 26® 49* North. The Juasme 
pirates, a tribe of the Wahabi, having captur- 
ed some of the Bast India Company's ships* 
and murdered the greater numkr of their 
crews, in 1820 an expedition was sent against 
them, which completely effected the object of 
the expedition, by destroying Bas al Kheimah* 
the Juasme capital, and above fifty Uige dows* 
— Ou«dsy*a Travels^ Fol. I,, p. 8i6, 
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RATA KAKARI; 


RATAN. 


BAAU^MUNGHU, the hindoos have a 
Mored edifice, so called, in which the imi^e of 
Krishna is .annually placed and worshipped. 
—Sard's Vvm of ihe Hindoot^ VoL 11^ p. 3. 

RAS YATRA, the annual commemoration 
of the dance of Krishna with the sixteen Gopi, 
Vast crowds, clad in their best attire, collect 
in some open place in the vicinity of the town, 
and celebrate the event with music, singing and 
dramatic representations of Krishna’s sports. 
Ail the public singers and dancers lend their 
services on this occasion, and trust for a remu- 
neration to the gratuities of the spectators. At 
Benares and Bindraban, this festival is held 
with much display. 

BAT, amongst naturalists, the genus Mus. 
The coffee-rat is an insular variety of the 
Mus hirsutus of W. Elliot, found in South* 
ern India. They inhabit the forests making 
their nests among the roots of the trees, and 
feeding, iu the season, on the ripe seeds of the 
nilloo. 

The Mus rufescens, Gray^ syn. of Mus flaves* 
cens, Elliot^ and Mus nemoralis named 

tree rats* They make their nests on the 
branches of trees in the forest. The tree rat 
forms its nest on the branches, and by turns 
makes its visits to the fields and dwellings of the 
natives, frequenting the ceilings in preference to 
the lower parts of houses. Here it is incessantly 
followed by the rat snake, Coryphidon Blumen* 
i)achii, Merr^ whose domestication is encouraged 
by the servants, in consideration of its services 
in destroying vermin. One day a snake had 
just seized on a rat of this description and 
both were covered by a glass. The serpent 
appeared stunned by its owu capture, and 
allowed the rat to escape from its jaws which 
cowered at one side of the glass in the most 
pitiable state of trembling terror. On setting 
them at liberty, the rat bounded towards the 
nearest fence ; but quick as lightning it was 
followed by its pursuer, which seized it before 
it could gain the hedge, through which the 
snake glided with its victim in its jaws. Iu 
parts of the Central Province of Ceylon at 
Ooreah and Bintenne, the house rat is eaten 
as a common article of food. The Singhalese 
believe that it and the mouse are liable to 
hydrophobia. The genus Mus, the rats, has 
been largely described by Mr. Blyth. — Ten^ 
nonVo Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon^ p. 423. See Mus ; Mammalia. 

ftATA. Ghobka. Xanthochvmus pictorius. 
RATA ATTIKA. Singh. Figs. 

BATALIJ. Hind. Dioscorea saliva. 
BATA-BNDURU. Singh. Foeniculum pan- 
mori.— 2). C. 

RATA KiEKABI. Singh. Cucumis sativus. 


RATA KOMADU. Sinqh. Cucumis melo* 
— Linn. IF. and A. 

BATAMI. Singh. Achras sapota* Willd* 
Diospyros sapota. 

BATA-MIRIS. Singh. Capsicum Hepa- 
lensis. 

RATAN. 

Bet, Be<J Hind. Kowe Sunda Jat. 

Beta Brno. C.alamus rotang.. Lat. 

Caue, Hatan, Rotan. . Malay. 

Katan Cane... Eno. Pirambu... ... ... Tam. 

Panjaliu .Tav. Bettam Trl. 

The Ratan canes of Commerce are obtained 
from Calamus rotang, lAnn. Cal. rudentum, 
Lour : Cal. Royleanus, Griffs and Cal. fascicu- 
latiis, Roxh. The Malay, rotan, is an ab- 
breviation of raotan from the verb raot, to pare 
or trim, that is, the object pared or trimmed, 
but, of this universal product of the forests of 
the islands, the name is different in all the 
different languages. Thus, in Javanese, it is 
panjalin, and in Sunda kowe. The plants 
which yield rain ns are considered by botanists 
as a genus of the family of palms, which con* 
sists of many species from the girth of a goose* 
quill to that of a stout walking stick. They 
are abundant in all the forests of the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos, and are every 
where extensively used as cordage or ligatures, 
or in the manufacture of mats and basket-work. 
These singular plants creep along the ground 
or climb trees, according to the species, to 
the length of from 100 (o 1,200 feet The 
principal places of production for the general 
market are Sumatra, Borneo, and the Peninsula* 
By far the most valuable, probably a distinct • 
species, is brought from Banjarmassin on the 
southern coast of Borneo, for in the market 
they are worth about 150 per cent more 
than any others. A vast quantity of 
ratans are exported from the Malay Archi- 
pelago to Europe, Hindustan, and China, 
though apparently insignificant, they form a 
considerable article of trade ; so many 
as four or five millions of them being in some 
years shipped from the territories under 
the Government of British India, they are 
products of several genera of palms, which 
all contribute their quota to the general 
quantity required in the markets of the East 
and in Europe. Amongst the plants producing 
them may be named the genus, Calamosagus, 
of Griffith, with its four species ; 0. hdriniee* 
folius; ( WclUchiGefolius) termed JRotany Sim 
mote C. oebriger, Rotang Donam/* with 
C. ecapiger, and C. lacineosus. The Calamo* 
sagi, are all climbing plants. The^ Bataa 
cane is used extensively in Bormah and the 
Tenasserim Provinces, instead of Cordage* The 
stays of the masts in the native Imts, are 
ususdly made of ratans, and they are split up 
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BATAKI^^R: BAtHOB; 

into strings for mmimmble pnrposesi to wbicb coantr 3 f Uni held their court, and it was from 
; cord and twine are usually applied. There are this point that the early hindu settlers, gm* 
numerous species indigenous in the forests, dually acquiring strength displaced the 

and the Karen have different names for aborigines, reclaimed the wilderness and spread 

seventeen species or varieties. Ratans are over the plain their civilization and faith, 
manufactured by the Chinese into chairs, baa- The township covers an area of fifteen 
kets and other articles, the besP are the pro* square miles, and contains within its limits a 
duce of Malacca and the eastern isles. A perfect forest of mango trees, amid the luxu- 
coarse description is found in many parts of riant shade of which are scattered an almost 
the Peninsula of India, and are there used for countless number- of tanka and temples. The 
ordinary purposes, as baskets, &c., they also most prominent of these is near the old fort, 
furnish material for the cables of Shakespearian where a large building gracefully adorned on all 
bridges. One species called country rattan, side with arches and minarets, proclaims that 
pedda piramboo, Tam- root! bet. Hind- Pedda here, some 230 years ago, twenty rani of 
beitam, Ttl. grows to a great length in most raja Lachhman Sabi became voluntary martyrs 
districts of the Peninsula. When green, it is to brahmical cruelty and popular feeling. — 
formed into cables for drawing the cars of the Ctnt. Prov. Oozetteer. 

hindoo idols, and in some parts for suspension RAT AN S, GROUND. The excellent walk- 
bridges. It answers better than bamboo for ing sticks known to the English under this 
baskets and for strong fences, when interwoven name, are made from the Rhapis flabelliformis 
between stakes. The rattan when burnt, yields which grows in Lin-kin and Southern China, 
an ordinary black for paint. About sixty thou* Most of the fibre used by the Chinese 
sand bundles are annually imported into Liver* is made from the bark of the ooir palm, 
pool, 100 in each bundle, and selling price Ithapu flabelliformis called Uunp^ which 
from la. 6d. to 3a. per 100, Total £7,500. is stripped off in large sheets from the 
The rattans of Borneo are esteemed finer trunk of the tree ; when steeped in water the 
than those produced in any other part of the fibres separate in short wiry threads, of a 
world, and are exported to Singapore and dark brown color, having all the properties of 
Batavia in immense quantities from the Coti the cocoanut coir. It is the material from 
and Banjar rivers ; on the south and eastern which the cordage in Chinese vessels, and 

f arts of the island they are collected, and sometimes the cables, is manufactured ; 

rouglit down these streams on rafts by the brooms, rain cloaks, sandals, hats, brushes for 
Dyaks for a very small remuneration ; they are block printing, twine, and other articles are 
principally exported finally from Batavia and also made from it. The Rhapis grows all 
Bitigapore to India and China. The exports over southern China, attaining at times the 
’ of ratans from India are principally from height of 30 feet and upwards ; the bark is 
Calcutta and Bombay to the Mauritius, Ciq)e stripped off every year. The price for the 
of Good Hope and N. S. Wales, to the value prepared coir is about four sp. dlrs. per pecul. 
of & 8000 to £4000, annually. Another kind of coir is also in extensive 

1857-8..; £3753 1859-60 £2828 in the Archipelago for rigging ; it iscalled 

1858-9 ^£4539 1860-Gl £2500 9 ^v,hotejoo, and the thread sells at sp. 

« ®P* 2 per pecul. The best 

Seemanon Palms. Rohde- M.S. S.—Craw comes from Amboyna. The excellent walk- 
furif 8 Diet. p. 365. William s MiddU King- ing-Biicks known to the English under the 
dom^ Vol. II. p«402. Lows Sarawak, p- 42. name, of Ground Ratans, are made from the 
Mason's Tenassenm. See Calamus ; Canes. Rhapis flabelliformis, which grows in Linkin 
RATAN FOOT BALL is used in this in southern China. — Seeman. Morrison. 
game by the Burmese. RATAN SAGO PALM. Calamosagus la- 

BATA NELLI. Sinoh. Cicca disticha.— ciniosus. See Ratan. 

Linn. RATEEANUJ. Hind. ? Colophony. Resin. 

RATAN FRUIT. See Calamus viminalis. RATEANUJ-ROOMl also Butum. Abab. 
RATANJOT, Onosma echioides. Turpentine. 

R ATANKAT. Hind, of Kaghan, Andro- RATH. Hind. A oar, an idol oar, a four 
meda ovatifblia. wheeled carriage. 

RATAN KHAUR. Hind.? A tree of RATHA or Padha Jetra, the procession 
Ohota Nagpore, furnishing a hard, white tim- of Jugganath in his oar, a festival in much 
ber.-**iC7e2 GaU Xx. 1862. repute among the hindns of Bengal and 

BATANPUB. A town of the Central Pio- Orissa, 
vinoes of India, in the district of Bilaspur, RATHMANDL Hind. Microlonchus di« 
situated twelve miles north of BiUspur town, varieata. 

was here that the anoicat rpjas of the RATHOR. See Rahtor i Rtjputj 
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BAT^AJIIJEA. 


RAUOHAN. 


Tam. T£l* Lichen rotim* founding of Amanpoora in 1783, and . ro*^ 
datat» occupied, in 1823 by the king and queen who 

BATLSUBKI^ Hind. Trichodeama indioa. entered in great state, accompanied by the 
BATI, the wife of Kama-deva, the Indian white elephant, and by all the dignitaries of the 
cupid. Bati is the hindoo goddess of enjoy court only to be again deserted in 1837 by 
meat. Tharawaddi who had vowed to make it a heap 

BATI. TfiL. Seed of Abrus preoatorius of ruins. — Vfde*8 ps lSi, See Bud- 

Bati weights* A jeweller’s weight. The root dha ; Jein ; India ; Karen ; Kiayn ; Laws ; 
is employed as a substitute for liquorice. The Mangles ; Negrais ; Nicolo di Conti ; Petro* 
leaves have a similar taste, and mixed with leum ; Rangoon ; Tee. 

honey are applied externally in swellings of the RATNAPURA in L. 6^ 42' ; L. 80^ 17„ 
body and pulverised and chewed with sugar, a town in Ceylon, 56 miles S. £. of Colombo, 
are given to mitigate coughs . — FowelVi Mean height of the village above the sea is 77 
Hand-Book^ Fo/. /, p. 341. ft. Gillemalle* village is 112 ft. The great 

RATI BENDA NAVILI. Tel. Lygodium bulk of the gems of Ceylon come from Ratna* 
scandens. — Swartz. pura, which means the city of gems. See 

RATINARIA, a Lichen. — M. E, J. R, Precious Stones. 

RATI PAOBI. Tel. Lichen, generic term. RATNI. Sans. £11. 

RAT JAMBUL. Mar. Eugenia caryo- RATSAHARA of Beas, Coriaria Nepau- 

phy llata. lensis . — fFa IL 

RATL. Ar. One pound, Troy, equal to 5,760 BAT SNAKE of Ceylon, Corypbodon Bin* 
grains. menblachii, is almost domesticated, and is often 

RAT MUNDI. Hind. Macrotomia euchro- kept in households . — TeunenVs Sk. p. 42. 
ma. also Trichodeama Indica. RATTA. Hind. Chenopodtum, sp* 

RATNA. A gem. In hindu mythology, Cha>« RATTA. See Tin. 
tur*desa-ratna are the fourteen articles, called RATTA-HUNU. Sinoh. Chalk, 

gems, produced by the churning of the ocean. RATTAN CANE. £no. Calamus rotang, 

This event is fabled to have occurred in the Calamus fasciculatus. — Linn^ Roacb. See Ratan. 
second incarnation or avatar of Vishnu in the RATTANJOG. Hind. Anemone obtusiloba. 

form of a tortoise or Khurma, when the RATTANKAT, Hind. Andromeda ovali* 

ocean was churned by means of the mountain, folia and Rhododendron anthopogon. 

Mandara, the serpent Sesba being employed to RATTAN AS, g species of coarse sacking, 

whirl the mountain round. made of a long stout fibre in Madagascar, 

RATNAPURA, or the gem city, now called about five feet square, and largely used in the 
Ava, or Ayn-wa, a town in Burmab, in L. 96® island of Mauritius, to dry sugar on.—^tm- 
59' £. and L. 21^ 60' N. It was at one time inond*s Diet. 

the capital city and it is stated to have been RATTI. Hind. Abrus preoatorius. 
founded in A D. 1364, by Thado meii bya, RATTL, an Arab weight in Bangalore, 
prince of Ta-goung, who mastered the kingdoms 24 rattl make one maund of 25 lbs., in Tra- 
of Pan-ya and Sa-gain, into which the country vancore 25 rattle or rautel = the maund of 
was then divided. The first mention made of 18 lbs. 12 oz. 13 grs. — See Rottolo . — Sinf 
Ava, by any European traveller^ is that by mond^s Diet. 

Nicolo di Conti, who was there about 1440 RATUA. Hind, a variety of rice of Amrit- 
(Ramusio^ i, 340.) It continued to be usually sar. 

the royal residence^ with some intervals, till RATUN-DASTI. Hind. Juniperus com- 
the end of the eighteenth century. In 1626, the munis berries. 

Sbanraces of Motiyin and Mogoung took the RATWA. Hind. Cervulus moschatus,-— 
city and overran the country, of which they held • De Blain. 

possession till 1654. In that year, the Toun- i RAU. Hind, of Ravi, Coriaria Nepalenais, 
goo king, of Pegu, Tsheu-byoo-mya-ycn (Lord JFall^ also Cotoneaster obtusa. 
of many white Elephants) conquered Ava and RAUCHYA. One of the 14 patriarchs who 
destroyed the city. The king Nyoung-men- are supposed to preside successively over the 
ta*ra, who re-established the city and kingdom, 14 M^nwantara of the Calpa.— E. JTarrtn, 
after the fall of Pegu in 1601, appears to have RAUGHAN. Hind. Pers. ghi, butter* 
a natural son of the conqueror. Ava waa grease, fat, oil, balsam, resin, 
taken by the Peguers during their resumption Baughan i-badam, almond oil. 
of indepjBndence in 1762. They were speedily i-ba^i-murgh, oil of ogE >heU« 

wiNdleTbyAlompr. bathei.lw«y.re^^^ 

JU^t!!*h*.bQ. Id 1 76S, on the aooe^ion of {.bhirbate, . medionuJoilfor bliatoriog 

T«hen>byoo>yen, Ava again became the aeat of " roM aoMted oil. 

loyalty, ttwae, hoireTer> abandoned on the „ i-majoraai Nutted ^»coinpoiindM«>tii! 
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Raughau i-mom, WAX oil/ medicinal. 

i-niotya and ohambeli^ jesaaniiae oil. 
i-pio^ Dera Qhazi Khan, a medicinal oil, 
made of pelican 'a fat. 
safed, ghi or clarified butter, 
siya, coarse oil. 

i-tur b, BalsamodendronRoxbu rghianum» 
gugal resin. 

Baughan-i-Bhir Bhuti, oil of the red 
velvet insect, bhir bhuti/* which appears 
in the rains • the oil is used only as an irritant 
and blistering agent. 

Baughan-i-?in, ** Pelican oil,” is made 
from its fat ; one bird yields a quarter of a 
seer. The Persian name of the bird is Pitan. 

Baughan-i<Baiz-i-Murgh, oil from the shells 
of hens' eggs, obtained by dry distillation ; 
used iu native medicine. 

Scorpions’ oil, is made by steeping scorpions 
in oil it is used in medicine and as a cure for 
scorpion’s bites. — PowelVs Hand-Book. Econ. 
Frod. Punjab^ p.lGO. 

BAUL, amongst the Mahratias, a low tribe 
who weave a coarse cloth and tape. — JFiUon. 

RAULI. Hind. Litsoea, ap* 

RAULPINDI, L. 33« 36’ 5" ; L. 72^ 59' 8" 
in the Punjab, a large military station. Mean 
height of the cantonment, 1,737 ft. 8chl, Rob, 

RAUNQ-THMOO. Burm ? A wood of 
Amherst, said to be a kind of teak. It is used 
for house posts.— (7a^. Ex, 1861. 

BAUNJ. Hind, Acacia leucophlcca. 

BAUNS. Hind. Cotoneaster baccillaris, 
Indian mountain ash. 

BAXJ FALLEB MAR AM. Tam. Spathodea 
arcuata. 

RAUSLI or Eusli. Hind. A kind of soil 
aame as Maira of Punjab. 

BAUSHANAK. Pers. Cucumis pubes- 
ctM.—jyilld. W. ^ A. 

RAVANA or Bavau, a powerful asura, 
the sovereign of Lanka, or Ceylon (Lanka, 
Besplendeut) destroyed by Rama Chandra. 
Ravana was the son of Visvarawa Muni by his 
wife Nikaksha. Another wife of Visvarawa 
Huni was Brabira, daughter of Trinavindhu, a 
king of the Solar Line of Vesala, descended 
from Sradha Deva. He is described with nu- 
merous heads and arms, and is said to have 
become so potent, in consequence of an ill- 
judged promise (according to some of Siva, 
and according to others of Brahma) obtained 
in the usual manner by marvellous religions 
ansterities and devotion, as to have brought all 
the gods under his subjection. As the pro- 
mise of the deity could not be revoked, Vishnu 
found the means of evading the performances 
of it by becoming incarnate as Rama Chandra 
to effect this. Ravana is also called Dasagriva, 
the ten-neeked ; and, Pnlastya; and Visravana 
as son of Vitrava, the father also of Kuvera. 
His numerous headii and hia twenty bands, 


are the usual symbols of dominion. Ravana 
is seen in plates along with Garuda \ this ani- 
mal, half-bird, half-man is the vahan or vehi- 
cle of Vishnu, and is very frequently intro- 
duced into the pictures of the vaishnava sect, 
carrying the deity, with or without Lakshmi ; by 
their sectarists, Krishna and Rama, identified 
with the preserving power, are also sometimes 
mounted on this vehicle of their archetype. 
Another account describes Ravana as the 
son of the sage Visrava, by Naikasi, the 
daughter of Sumali, a demon, who, observ- 
ing the splendnur of Kuvera, a son of the 
sage by his wife Irvira, directed his daughter 
to propitiate the sage, that she also might 
have children by him. Having succeeded in 
obtaining the good graces of Visravas, Naikasi 
had by him Havana, Kumbhakerna, and a 
daughter, Surpanakha. In reality, Ravana, 
obtained possession of Sita, wife of Rama, 
and brought on himself an invasion of his 
island, by Rama, iu which Rama was assisted 
by the uncivilized races of the Dandacarya 
or forests of the southern part of the peninsula 
of India. Ravana and his brother were slain. 
Sita was recovered. The story of the Rama- 
yana recounts this war. A festival is celebrated 
in honor of Ravau by the Shanar race. Ra- 
vana ruled over a powerful and civilized state, 
which comprised Ceylon and the whole of the 
southern division of India. — i/oor, />. 384. 
Hero and Nymph^ p. 288. See Avataram ; 
Hanuman ; Inscriptions. 

RAVA-PU. Maleal. Guettarda speciosa. 
—^Linn, 

RAVA KADA or Reyyi Kada. Tel. 
Salsola nudiflora, H. ii. 60. 

RAVANA SURUNI MI8ALU. Tel. Spi- 
uifex squarrosB, Sprtny, This curious diaeci- 
OU8 grass called the sea-pink” is found in 
great abundance along the Coromandel Coast. 
When the seed is ripe, the spherical head of 
the plant is detached and blown about the 
sands by the wind, illustrating in a remarkable 
manner the rolling thing before the whirl- 
wind,” of Isaiah xvii. 13 and the wheel be- 
fore the wind,” of Psalm Ixxxiii. 13. 

RaVASALA BARTA kada. Tel. Phyl- 
lanthus bacciformis, R, iii. 661. 

Raven. The Conms corax or * Raven,' has 
the cir cuit of northern regions ; rare in N. Afri- 
ca, Punjab, Kashmir, Afghanistan ; the Tibetan 
Raven is considered as a peculiar species by Mr. 
Hodgson, an opinion to which the Prince of 
Canino seems to incline: it may be presumed to 
inhabit the lofty mountains of Butan to the north* 
The smaller crow of Southern Asia is the 
C. splendena, while the common black crow of 
all India, G. culminatus, would seem to stand 
here alike for the * Raven/ the Carrion Crow’ 
and the ^ Rook/ the true Rook (Corvus 
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friicilegns) however^ U known to inhabit or 
visit the Peshawar valler, Afghanistan, and 
Kashmir. The Book of China and Japan is 
considered a distinct species, 0. pastinator of 
Gould ; and the Jackdaw (G. monedula) ac- 
companies it in those countries, while the true | 
northern Baven Corvtis coi^ax is met with not ‘ 
only there, but also over a great portion of the 
Punjab. In other parts of India the compara- 
tively small C. culmiuaius is popularly known 
to Europeans as ** the Baven but the 
northern Baven would make a meal of one and 
not feel much the worse for it. The Raven of 
Ladak is a larger bird than that of the Nor- 
thern Punjaub, owing most likely to the 
climate being better adapted to its habits and 
constitution. Dr. Adams scarcely thinks there 
are sufficient grounds to consider this species 
distinct from G. corax, the differences in what 
Hr. Hodgson calls this variety G. tibetanus, 
being only in a somewhat larger size, the wing 
measuring 18| inches, tail ll|, and the bill to 
gape 3 inches. The raven of Tibet has been 
called C. tibetanua by Mr. Hodgson (An. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist, iii, p. 203) for the reason 
that it is somewhat larger than C. corax. — 
Blyth, Adams* 

BA VENAL A SPECIOSA, the traveller’s 
palm of Madagascar, has been introduced into 
India. — Tennant, 

BAVEN8ABA-NUTS, the produce of Aga« 
thophyllum aromaticum, found in Madagascar 
where they are used as a spice, and from thence 
occasionally exported to France. The article 
imported into China, from India, under this 
denomination is a nut of a dark brown colour, 
the size of a nutmeg, in smell and taste resem- 
bling both cloves and pimento : internally it is 
divided into cells, and contains a kernel ex- 
tremely hot and biting to the taste, with a 
strong spicy smell.^Bavensara is, also, how- 
ever, the name given to the bark of the clove- 
cinuamon tree, growing in the Brazils and 
Madagascar, of which the foregoing is proba- 
bly the fruit. — Comp, Descr, Simmond's Diet* 

BAVERTY, Captain H. G. of the 3rd 
Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, author of a 
Grammar, Text- Book and Dictionary of the 
Pukhto or Pushto or Afghan language. Lon- 
don, 1860, also Thesaurus of English and 
Hindustani technical terms. According to 
Captain Baverty, the people who dwell about 
Kabul and Kandahar, Shorawak and Fisbin, 
are designated B’r-Pushtun or Upper Afghans ; 
and those occupying the district of Bohf 
which is neat India, are called L’r-Pukhtun or 
Lower Afghans. Persian is the official lan- 
guage of Afghanistan,' but the Pushto is alike 
the common tongue of the uneducated people, 
of the families of the Sadozye kings, and of the 
dwellings of the umir. There are, however, 


he say two divisions of the Afghans, termed 
Push tun and Pukhtun, who speak Pushto and 
Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being the 
western dialect with affinityto Persian, and the 
Fukhto the eastern with many Sanscrit and 
Hindi words. ^ The Pushto is spoken, with 
slight variation in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, from the valley of Pishin, south of 
Kandahar, to Kaiiriatan on the north ; and 
from the banks of the Helinund on the west# 
to the Attock^ Sindh u or Indus river, on the 
east ; — throughout the Sarna or plain of the 
Yuzufzye, the mounlniuous districts of Ba- 
jawar, Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, 
on the borders of Little Tibet, — a tract of 
country equal in extent to the entire Spanish 
peninsula: also, throughout the British districts 
of the Derajat, Banu Tak, Kohat, Peshawar 
and the Samali, or Plain of the Yuzufzyes, with 
the exception of Dera Qhazi-Khan, nine-tenths 
of the people speak the Afghan language. 

RAVI. Trl. Ficus religiosa* 

RAVI on SURYA,a name of the sun. Sec 
Graha. 

RAVI. All., a reciter of poems, stories, &c., 
llammad Ravi lived in the time of the khalif 
Walid, his memory was great. He was ad- 
dicted to debauchery, kalifa Walid and His- 
ham each gave him 100,000 dirhem, and 
Mehdi 20^000, but he improvisatrised and 
greatly altered ancient poetry. 

RAVI, a tributary to the Gbenab river. It 
rises in lat. 32^ 26’, Ion. 77*^ in the Pir-Pan- 
jal, or Mid-Himalaya range, to the W. of the 
Rotang Pass. It runs S.W., about 40 m., then 
W. to Lahore : and S. W. to its junction with 
the Chenab, length, 450 m. It receives as 
affiuents the Nye, 20 ; Sana, 36 ; Obakki, 50 
miles. About 22,000 sq. m. are drained. It 
has a tortuous course ; and is fordable in 
most places for eight months of the year. 
The Ravi, is the Hydraotes or Hyarotis 
of the ancient Geographers, and is the least 
of the Punjab rivers. Its principal source is 
said to be a little lake, named Muni-mys. 
Its name in Sanscrit, is Iravati, in the local 
dialect Irnoti (the Irrawaddy of the Ayeeii 
Akberi). which doubtless suggested the names 
of Hydraotes in Arrian, and Hyarotis in 
Strabo. Ptolemy calls this river Adris. The 
Ravi continues its in tramontane course for 
about 130 miles, debouching from the plains 
at Shahpur. The average fall of this portion 
according to general A. Cunningham, is 115 
feet per mile. It is called Rawa, in Bara Ban- 
ghal and is formed of several impetuous streams, 
issuing from beneath large glaciers, at an ele- 
vation of 14,000 feet on the south side of the 
Mid-Himalaya, and^ east and west of large 
spurs, running from the outer range. 
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About forty miles below its source, the 
Rayi proper is Joined by two large fee^rs, 
the Budhil and the Nai or Duna. Near the 
bead of the river there is not much timber, 
much having been felled in past times, and the 
rest consists of trees immature or inconve* 
niently situated.— -PctaefZ, p. 631. CUghorn* 
Punjab Report^ p. 109. Higtory of the Pun- 
jab^ VoL I.p, 13-14. See Grahu ; Jamu; 
Khetri ; Punjab. 

RAVUDANA. Tel. Diilieiiiai R, ii. 652 ; 
Cor. 20 — W. and An 16. 

RAVUNCHENI, also Sirah. Hind. Gam- 
boge. 

RAWADARU. TeL: Syn. of Dillenia pen- 
tagyoa. — Roxb. 

RAWA-KADA. Tel. Syn. of Salsola nudi- 
flora.— }r*7/d. 

RAWAL, the titular appellation of the chief 
priest of the temple of Badarinath in the 
Himalaya. He is always a Namburi brahman 
from Malabar. Rawal, is also a title of some 
Rajput princes as the Rawal of Bhownag^ar, 
or Raoul, the title once was that of the Mewar 
house, is yet borne as a princely title by the 
Ahaiya prince of Dongurpoor, and the Yadu 
prince of tTeysulmer whose ancestors long ruled 
in the heart of Scythia. Raoul seems to have 
been titular to the Scandinavian chiefs of 
Scythic origin. The invader of Normandy was 
Raoul, corrupted to Rollon or Rollo — Tofo 
Rajaatkany VoL In p* 213, VoL JL p. 237* 
See India ; Kedarnath. 

RAWAL of the Wagri, Gircaetus gallicus. 
—OmeL 

RAWAL PINDEE is about sixty -eight 
miles east of the Indus, it is well known as a 
British cantonment . — OaL Rev. Jan. 1871. 
See Kabul ; Raulpindi. 

RAWALA, the Rawula of a hindu prince is 
a world, within itself, and resembles the maho* 
medan harem. It is the labyrinth contain- 
ing the strings that move the puppets which 
alarm mankind. Here intrigue sits enthroned, 
and hence its influence radiates to the world, 
always at a loss to trace effects to their causes. 
—Tod*s Rajasthan, L p. 464. 

RAWAN. Hind. Lathyrus aphaca, also 
Dolichos uniflorus and different kinds of pulses 

RAWAN, H’RAD. See Indus. 

RAW ANA or Rama. Spinifex squarrosus. 
See Rayana Suruni. 

RAWANaH. Hind. Au invoice, a custom 
house permit or pass for a certain quantity of 
opium, spirits, be. 

BAWAND«»CUINI or Rewa, or Rewand, 
also Sirah. Goz. Hind. Rhubarb. 

RAWANO. Abab. Rhubarb. 

RAWANG. Abab, Rhubarb, 


RAWABI. Hind. Lathyrus apha<». 
RAWASAN. Hind. Dolicilios sinensis. 
RAW ASH. Hind. Rheum emodi. 
RAWAT also Rsji, a small savage tribe in 
the Rohilound Terai ; also a wandering un- 
civilized tribe in Kumaon 20 or SO families are 
occupants of the forest of Kumaon, who claim 
to be descended from a prince of Kumaon who 
was driven from his throne. Their language 
is dissimilar to the Hindu! of Kumaon. The 
Rawat are considered to represent the abori. 
gines of the district. — Latham. Mr. OampStll, 
p, 47. See llaiyu ; Chetang. 

RAWAUN. Bussahir is a tributary state, 
gave lls. 3,945 as tribute. Bawan, on the 
left bank of the Pabur was transferred to 
Keonthul. The thakoorai of, Kotegurh and 
Koomharsein were declared independent of 
Bussahir. 

BAWD. See Mesopotamia. 

RAWE. Jav. Cowage. 

BAWL See Chepang. 

RAWKUS QUDDA. Hind. Bryonia epi- 
gma. 

RAWLINSON, Sir Henry Greswicke, k. c. 
B., rose to be Lieut.-Colonei in the Bombay 
Army, was member for Reigate, he, in 1858, 
deciphered the cuneiform inscriptions of As* 
Syria, Persia, and Babylonia. He was born 
in Chadlington in 1810. He entered the mili. 
tary service of the East India Company in 
1826, and served in the Bombay Presidency 
until 1833, when he was appointed, with 
several other officers of his own standing, to 
the army of the king of Persia, in which 
country he served until 1839, having obtained 
the local rank of Major. He was appointed 
Political Agent at Gandahar, in 1840, and 
held that position through the Affghan war. 
In 1843, he was transferred to Bagdad as 
Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, where he 
subsequently became British Consul, and 
eventually Consul-General. In 1851, he was 
made Lieut.* Colonel in Turkey. He was 
Ambassador to Persia. For hia contributions 
to antiquarian and scientific knowledge he was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
Honorary D. G. L. of Oxford, a Chevalier of 
the Order of Merit in Prussia, a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, an Ho- 
norary Memberof the Academy of Munich, and 
a Member of the Gkograpbical and Asiatic 
Societies of Germany and of numerous other 
literary and scientific associaiioos. He was 
also made a Knight of the Firijt Class of the 
Persian Order of the Lion and Sun for his 
services in that country, whilst his services in 
Affghanistanweierecognized by the bestowal of 
the Knighthood of the Durani Empire, and he 
was mgde a Military Companion of the Bath 
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RE. 

for his services in Candahsr. He assisted Sir ^ than the Malay, more savage and uneottth (n 
J. Gardner Wilkinson in a new translation of aspect .— BritUh SMlemmU^ 

«< Herodotus,” by his brother, the Bev. George II. pp. 41 1,412, 413. See Kedah or Quedali. 
BawUnson, and is author of a work on the BAYKABEEAN. Hind. Saucers, 
comparative Geography of Affghanistan. BAY, a cartilaginous fish in which. 
He wrote a aeries of papers on Assyrian although the skeleton is not osseous, the deve- 
Antiquities and the cuneiform character from lopment of organs is so advanced that they 
1850 to 1852. On the arrow-headed character would appear to be the highest of the class, 
found in the ruins of Persepolis, and on bricks Baja Narinari, BU the Aetobates narinari, 
and stones iu the ruins of Babylon and Mull has a produced snout, pointed and 
Nineveh, and the celebrated inscription near winged like pectoral fins, and an exceedingly 
Haiuadan on the Besitun was deciphered by long tail, armed with a strong, serrated spine, 
colonel sir Henry Bawlinson, and another by which is always broken off by the fishermen 
by professor Qrotefend,— jPVmcr’s HUL o/ j immediately on capture, under the impression 
AfgliunSy p, 371* Geo, TVaria. 1842, XJT/, that wounds inflicted by it are poisonous. 
part 2, p, 112. Royal Geograp/tical Journal. Like most deep sea fishes, the ray has a wide 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon geographical range, and occurs not only in all 
don. the Indian Ocean, but also in the tropical tracts 

RAW ON RUDD LAKE. See Kunawer. of the Atlantic. — Tennent*8 Sketches^ of the 
bay. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, Natural History of Ceylon^p, 328. 
furnishing a hard timber. — Gal, Cat. Ex. 1862. RAYMOND, a French officer in the service 
RAYA in the dialect of the south of India, a of Nizam Ali, Nizam of the Dekhan. In 
prince : also a usual name amongst the March 1795, with 18,000 men, he met the 
Telinaa race, as Jesui Raya Pillay. Mahraitaa at Kurdla, with 130,000 horse 

RAYA DASI. See Hindu. and foot, and 150 pieces of cannon, and was 

RAYAH or Rayap, Malay. White ants, completely defeated. 

RAYAKOTTA, in L. 12° 81' ; L. 78° 3' in KAYYl PAPPU, also Jaji. Tel. Orislea 
the Karnatik, 12 miles S. of Saulgherri. It is tomentosa. — Rox, 

2,449 feet above the sea.— RAKAI, a counterpane quilted with cotton. 
RAYA MANU. Ficus religiose. — Linn. RAZAQ. Pees. Food. 

RAYAP* Malay* White ants. RAZBAM. Hind. Lonicera quinquelo- 

RAYAVATA. One of the 14 patriarchs cularis. 
who are supposed to preside over the 14 Man- RAZEEANUJ. Arab. Fceniculum panmori. 
wantara of theCalpa, and whose anniversaries — B. C, 

are noticed in the Calendar. RAZf. Jav. qu, Rassi, Arab, a ferment 

RAYEB. Tel 1 A tolerably plentiful tree of used in Java in the distillation of the fermented 
Ganjam and Goomsoor, which attains an ex- liquor called Badek. 

treme height of 30 feet and a circumfereuce of RaZZIA, the heiress of the great Feroz, an 
3 feet. The distance from the ground to the out- intrepid hut iinfortunate queen, she was com* 
er section of the first branch is 15 feet. It is pelled to abandon her throne by an usurper, 
only used for firewood.— Macdonald, and sought and found a protection amongst 
RAYEDURU DUMPA, also Goru Ghutu* the JiL who with their Scythic brethren the 
gadda. Tbl. Eulophia vixens. — R. Br. Ghikar assembled all their forces and marched 

BAYAT LAUT, a seafaring race of the In- with thoir queen at their head, like Tomyris 
dian Archipelago, adventurous navigators. The of old, to meet her foes : but she fell, in battle, 
Rayat Laut, subjects of the sea, or Orang in her attempt to overturn the Salic law of 
Akkye, are unquestionably from the same stock India. 

as the Jakun. The two tribes, are expert RAZEE-NAMA, an acquittal, literally, a 
divers, and fishermen, and frequently make deed of consent or acquiescence.” — McUcolmfs 
long voyages in their firagilc vessels. Otherwise Central India^ Fol, IT^ p, 292. 
they reside along with their families in R.\ZIaNUJ, Arab . Fennel seed, 
their boats for months together, employed RAZLAN-I-BXJMI. Peks. Pimpinella 
in fishing, collecting Agar-agar Tripang, &c. anisum. Aniseed. 

the Rayat Laut have but faint ideas of the RE. Hind. Abies Smithiana, Picea Web- 
ealatenoe of a benignant superior Beings biana ; bang re, and ka nd re, is Abies 
and of a state of future existence ; in Smithiana ; kul re, is Picea Webbiana, or 
appeaxiaoe, they resemble the Jakun and Himalayan spruce. 

Malay, allowing for the physical alteration al- RE, also Ravi, also Ragi, Tel. Ficus 
ways induced by difference of food, daily ocen- religiosa.— Atnn, Roxb.^ Ph* 
pationa, and habits^ especially when continued RE or Bey, the Rhages of the Bible, the 
through many generationBi They are darker ruins of which are situated a little to the south 
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RED COTTON TREE. 


of Teherap. All Oriental writers agree upon its 
antiquity, and it is called ** the mother of 
cities/* It was once a very large place, the 
capital of the Jabbal (the hills), and very rich 
and flourishing ; but it was destroyed, and 
the inhabitants were put to the sword by the 
Tartars at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury of the Hijra. 

BE. Tel. Ficus religiosa. — Linn, 

REALGAR. Red orpiment ; Red Arsenic. 

REAM, 20 quires of paper of 24 sheets 
each = 480 sheets. A printer’s ream is 21^ 
quires, or 516 sheets. 

REAMAN or Raimane. Tel. Ficus re- 
ligiosa. 

REANG, a half breed between the low 
Tipperah tribes and the Kuki. — Cal. Eev. No. 
cxx. December 1860. See India. 

REAUMERIA HYPERICOIDES, is a 
native of Syria and Persia and R.Vermiculata, 
a native of Sicily, Bombay, and Egypt. This 
plant resembles Salsola frutlcosa. It is used 
at Alexandria as a remedy for the itch, being 
bruised and applied externally, and a decoc- 
tion taken internally. 

REBARl. Throughout Hindusihan, the 
Rebarri are persons employed in rearing and 
tending camels, and are in many places 
mahoniedans. In Rajputanah they are a 
distinct tribe following hinduism, employed 
entirely in rearing camels or in stealing 
them, in which they evince a peculiar dex- 
terity, uniting with the Bhatti in the practice as 
far as Daodpotra. When they come upon a 
herd grazing, the boldest and most experienced 
strikes his lance into the first he reaches, then 
dips a cloth in the blood which at the end of 
his lance he thrusts close to the nose of the 
next, and wheeling about, sets off at speed 
followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent 
of blood and the example of the leader. 
The Rebarri of Ouzerat are nomade shepherds, 
who rear camels, sheep and goats and subsist 
by the sale of the wool and milk and not of 
the animals. — Tod. WiUon. 

KECCAN or Rakan River, on 'the Su- 
matra coast, in lat. 2^ 10' N., long, 100® 
87’ E., is about 15 miles broad at its mouth, 
but is almost dry at low water of spring tides. 
It is dangerous from the rapidity of 7 miles 
. an hour producing a bore at springs and a 
rise of 30 feet. 

RECHUK. Beng. Croton tiglium. 

RECORDER, the Chief Justice of Singa- 
pore, Rangoon, Moulmein. 

RECURVIROSTRIDiE. A family of birds 
comprising 2 gen. 3 sp. 2 Himantopus ; 1 Re- 
curviroatra avocetta. The * Avocet,* which 
inhabits Europe, Asia, all Africa : not rare 
in India. , 


RECRUITS for the Army of Britain for 
1859 showed in that year 17,740 recruits of- 
fering themselves for enlistment in the 
United Kingdom, were medically inspected 
— 13,128 Englishmen, 282 Welshmen, l,3l2 
Scotchmen, 2,901 Irishmen, 126 born beyond 
the seas, 6,660, or 375 per 1000 were re- 
jected. The Glasgow recruiting district con- 
tinued to show the highest proportion of 
rejections, and in Bristol and Liverpool 
it was considerably above the average; 
Belfast had the lowest ratio of rejections. 
Diseases of the eyes and eyelids formed 
the most cause of rejection. Tliere was a 
marked increase in J 869 in the proportion re- 
jected for muscular tenuity and debility, which 
now holds the second place in point of frequen- 
cy as a cause of rejection- Disease of veins 
(varix), malformations of chest and spine, de- 
fects of lower extremities, disease of the heart, 
and variocele follow in succession. There was 
an increase in the rejections in the classes of 
manufacturing aitisans, and of shopmen and 
clerks ; and tbe ratios are higher than among 
labourers, husbandmen, and servants, a class 
which furnished 502 in every 1,000 recruits ; 
739 in 1,000 were able to read and write ; 
183 could do neither ; 78 could read but not 
write. Upwards of half the recruits inspected 
were between 5 ft 6 in. and 5 ft. 8 in. Of 
the recruits inspected at head-quarters of 
recruiting districts 1,387 in 10,000 did not 
weigh more, than ISOlbs. ; 5,606 from 120lb8. 
to 1401bs. ; 3,000 from 140ib3» upwards. 

RED. 

Lai - Hind. I Erra Tel. 

Abang...., ...... ..Malay. | 

Red is one of the primitive colours, of 
which the chief commercial varieties arc fine 
Venetian, red lead, orange, Indian, red and ver- 
milion. The colour seems to be esteemed 
sacred in many instances by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia ; from China 
to Caucasus ; from Tibet and Butan to the 
extremity of India, and to Ceylon. — Oiiseley'^ 
Travels^ Fol. I.p. 87. 

REDANG ISLAND, from lat, 6^’ 38’ N. to 
about lat 6^ N., on the east coast of the 
Peninsula, along which they form an extensive 
chain. Turtle and Kimorot large scollops are 
procurable on tbe N. E. side. 

RED ARSENIC, Red Sulphuret of Arse* 
nic. See Arsenic. 

RED CEDAR or Pencil Cedar. See Cedar. 

RED CLOVER. See Clover Seed. 

KED>COLOaED WOODS. See Forests of | 
Timber in India. Red-wood. 

RED COTTON TREE, Bombax Malabari; 
cum, common Qirougbout Southern India, is I 
abundant in tbs plains of British Burmab, and ] 
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RED FISH. 


BSD BATAK. 


its ligbt and loose grained wood is there used 
for coffins. 

BED-DEER. Cerrus Wallichii, Cuv. 

BE DDL Tam. Tel. The head of the villag 
autUortiea in Southern India. The name i 
applied to an enterprising race of agriculturist! 
who have migrated from their original scats 
near Bajahmundry, over the whole of Southern 
India, also into Maharashtra, being met with as 
far North as Poona, where they are considered 
the most thriving cultivators. Among the Red- 
di of Southern India, a very singular custom 
prevails. A young woman of sixteen or twenty 
years of age may be married to a boy of five or 
six years. She however lives with some other 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
but is not allowed to form a connection with 
the father’s relatives, occasionally it may be the 
boy husband’s father himself, that is the woman’s 
father-in-law; should there be children from 
these liaisons, they are fathered on the boy 
husband. When the boy grows up the wife is 
either old or past child-bearing, when he in his 
return takes up with some other ** boy’s” wife 
in a manner precisely similar to his own and 
procreates children for the buy husband. — 
Shortly Trans, Elhn, 8oc, New Series^ Vol, 
YU. p, 194 — Lubbock, Orig, Civil, p. 55. 

IIEDDI BUMMALA WANLOO. Tel. 
People of the Reddi caste. 

REDDI VARl NANU BALA Euphorbia 
tbymifoHa. — L, i2. it, 473. 

RED DYE WOOD, Caesalpinia sappan. 

RED DYE PLANTS. See Dyes. 

RED PISH. Fish Roes and Sardines are, 
in the Malay peninsula, made into condi- 
ments and the species of fish used in their 
preparation, are Alausa toli, (Ikan truboii,) 
Engraulis brownii, (Bunga ayer or badah,) 
Dussumieria acuta (Tamban-bulat) and Glu- 
peonia perforata, (Tamban-nepes or batuh.) 
Engraulis brownii, Gmelin inhabits the sea and 
estuaries of all seas. Total length 6 inches. In 
Java, Sumatra and the Straits of Malacca, large 
quantities are preserved both for home con- 
sumption and exportation to China and India. 
The delicious condiment is famed under the 
denomination of Red fish,” (ikan merah of 
the Malays,) or ” Malacca fish,” and is used 
as a relish. The following mode of prepara- 
tion, as practised at Bencoolen and Malacca, 
Was communicated by W. T. Lewis, Esq. 
Asst. Res. Counsellor* Penang. ARer the heads 
have been removed, the fishes (those of mid- 
^Itfig siae are preferred), are cleansed, salted 
(in the proportion of one to eight parts of 
fiah^, and deposited in flat glazed earthen 
▼easels. In the latter they are for three days 
anbmitted to pressure by means of stones 
placed on thin boards or dried plaintain leaves. 
The fishes are next freed from salt and satu- 


rated with vinegar of cocoa palm toddy, after 
which are added powdered with ginger and black 
pepper (the latter mostly entire), and some 
brandy and powdered •• red rice.” After hav- 
ing been kept for three days, a little more 
vinegar is added before placing the fishes in 
well closed jars or bottles. They should be 
kept four or five months before being used. 
The expenses of a quart bottle of the condU 
ment is about 30 cents, the selling price one 
Spanish dollar. The Chinese settlers in the 
Straits prepare a similar red condiment with 
slices of Poly nemus indicus and P. tetradaciylus 
and also with prawns. 

RED FLOWERED WATER LILY, Nym- 
phoea rubra. Jioseb. 

RED GOURD, Eng. Syn. of Cucurbita 

maxima. 

RED GUAVA, Psidtum pomiferum.— -Ztim, 
RE D-H AIRED, Hang* Mao of the Chinese, 
a term for English fureigners who are so called. 
RED INK. See Ink. 

RED ISLAND. In lat 0® 61’ N. long. 
103^ 38' E. in Straits of Duryan, an oblong 
island covered with trees of moderate height. 

RED JUARL Anglo-Hind. Sorghum 
vulgare. 

REDIAH. See Inscriptions. 

RED KAREN. See Karen. 

RED LEAD. 

Isreng Ar> j Temnearea ...Maleal. 

Miniuiu Fr. Lat. Sandura. Sans, 

Minniug Gjsr. Vermillion .Sp. 

Sandur Guz. Hind. \ Segapu SindoorumTAif. 

Minio It. Y erra Sindoor uxn . . .T£l. 

Sada Langgam. . Malal. 

Red Lead is massicot finely ground and 
calcined. It is a red powder, but with a 
liability to become black, and is used in paint- 
ing, in the maAiufaclure of glass, in surgery, 
&e. — Waterston, McCulloch, See Lead. 

RED MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. Bas- 
Ila cordifolia, Linum 

RED MANGROVE or Paletuvier, is the 
Rhizophora candel. Its branches though they 
bend downwards do not take root in theground. 
The wood is heavy, of a deep red, and takes a 
fine polish. The bark is used in dyeing red, is 
istringeut, and used in the West Indies for 
he cure of fevers* as well as of the bites of 
venomous insects. 

RED NEPHELIUM. See Nephelium. 

RED OCHRE. See Ochre. 

BED ORPIMENT. See Red sulphuretof 
irseuic. Arsenic. 

RED PADOUK. See Kino ; Padouk ; PteiD- 

carpus. 

RED PEPPER. Capsicum annuum. 

RED PUMPKIN. Cucurbita hispida. WitU: 
RED RAG. See Rust. 

BED RATAN. Calamus draco. 
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BED sea: 


BED sea: 


RED RICE ia the variety o{ Oryza sativa by the ancients, and all east of the Euphrates 
called glutinosa the pulut, or brasse pulut of was also known as Hind or India* 
the Malays, steeped in an infusion of cochineal* The Hebrew name of the upper part of the 

In the Straits Settlements red rice is imported Red Sen meant the Sea of Sedge. In a com- 
from China, and sells at the rate of 10 cents of munication to the Royal Geographical Society, 
a dollar per lb. Captain Burton gavo his reasons for believing 

RED ROBIN, also red gum. See Rust. that the Greeks borrowed their Erythrean Sea 
RED SAND, of Cape Comorin, is a kind of from the Arabic Sea of Himyar. The Ery* 
small garnet, may be interesting, and probably threan sea was a name, which seems to have 
useful for polishing gold and silver, as it ia been some part of India. {^Pliny^ lib. vi. cap, 
much used by the Natives for that purpose, xxii. and xxiv.) applied to the Indian Ocean ns 
Other sands from the same locality, are objects well as to the two gulfs, the Red sea and Persian 
of curiosity, the white resembling grains of gulf, which it forms on each side of Arabia, 
rice. The whole beach to the westward of Herodotus does not particularly distinguish the 
Cape Comorin, to the extent of several miles, is Persian Gulf, but includes the Arabian sea 
generally covered at different seasons with red and part of the Indian Ocean, under the eene- 
sand, and immediately on the opposite side, ral name of Red or Erythrean Sea. And Pliny 
to the eastward, almost entirely with black styles the Persian Gulf “ a bay of the Red Sea.” 
sand — M,C, G. Greek and Roman authors, however, generally 

RED SAMDERS WOOD. Pterocurpus used the term “ Persian Gulf,** but it appears 
santalinus. also among them as the Babv Ionian Sea, and, 

RED SEA, or Arabian Gulf. The earliest the Erythrean Sea, and this has caused a 
route between Europe and India, of which confusion with the “ Red Sea.** *rhe Persian 
there is any record in the works of Pliny, Gulf, by many, is described as the “ Green 
Herodotus, Strabo and others, was by the sea*’ also in Eastern manuscripts as the Sea 
Red Sea. Even before the building of Troy, of Ears or Pars, the Sea of Oman, the sea of 
spices, drugs, and many other kinds of mer- Kirman, Sea of Katis, Sea of Basrah, deriving 
chandise were sent from the east by this route, these and other names from the adjoining 
The ships coming from the Indian seas landed provinces and from remarkable places on its 
their cargoes as Arsinoe, the modern Suez, from Arabian and Persian coasts. The origin of 
whence they were carried by caravans to Cassou, the term Red Sea or Erythrean Sea is 
a city on the coast of the Mediterranean. The deemed by many moderns, to be doubtfuU 
distance from Arsinoe to Cassou was about 105 M. Ehren berg, while navigating the Red Sea, 
miles* It is said that on account of the great observed that the occasional red colour of its 
heat the caravans travelled at night only, waters was owing to enormous quantities of a 
directing themselves by the stars, and by land* new animal, which has received the name of 
marks fixed in the ground. According to Oscillatoria rubescens, and which srems to be 
Strabo, this route was twice altered, in search the same with what Haller has described as a 
of a more commodious one. India seems to purple conferva swimming in water ; yet Dr* 

have been known to the Greeks only as a conn- Bonar, in his work entitled “ The Desert of 

try, which, by sea, was to be reached by the Sinai” records : — Blue I have called the sea, 

way of the Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf ; yet not strictly so, save in the far distance, 

and though Scylax had, by the order of Darius, it is neither a red nor a blue sea, but etnpha- 
dropped down the river Indus, coasted Arabia, tically green, — yes, green of the most brilliant 
and thence reached the Red Sea, this voyage kind 1 ever saw. This is produced by the 
was either forgotten or disbelieved, and in the immense tracts of shallow water with yellow 
time of the Ptolemies it seems probable that sand beneath, which always gives this green 
nobody thought that In*iia could be reached by colour to the sea even in the absence of verdure 
sea from Egypt, and Eudoxus of Cyzicus in on the shore or sea-'Weeds beneath. The 
Asia Minor came to Alexandria to persuade blue of the sky and the yellow of the sands 
Euergetes to give him the command of a vessel meeting and intermingling in the water, form 
for this voyage of discovery. A vessel was the green of the sea ; the water being the 
given him ; and though he was but badly fitted medium in which the mixing or fusing of the 
out ho reached a country, which he called coloura takes place*’ It is however from the 
India, by sea, and brought back a cargo of Trichodesmium erythrieum a filamentous alga 
spices and precious stones. He wrote an that the Red Sea is supposed to have obtained 
account of the coasts which he visited, and it its name. It is of a blood red colour often 
was made use of by Pliny. But it is more than covers large areas, and appears and disappears, 
probable the unknown country called India, somewhat capriciously. It has, as synonym, 
which Eudoxus visited, was on the west coast T. Ehrenbergii. T. Hindsii, also of a blood 
of Africa fojr Abyssinifi was often called India red colour, has l>een found off the west coast of 
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SEiA.* 


RED TOURMALINE. 


S. America* Under the microscope the Trieho- 
desmium seems sheaves of minute fibres. Dr. 
CoUiiigwood however rnentions that he had 
never seen red Trichodesmium, or any tint of 
xed« He had seen it yellowish brown. He had 
seen the Indian Ocean red from myriads of 
minute red Grustacese, and in the Formosa 
channel from red gelatinous worms but never 
by Trichodesmium. 

There is no precipitation in the Red Sea ; it 
is also a rainless region ; not a river runs down 
to it, not a brook empties into it, therefore there 
is no process by which the salts and washings of 
the earth, which are taken up and held in 
solution by rain or river water, can be brought 
dowu into the Red Sea. Its salts come from 
the ocean, and the air takes up, from it, iti the 
process of evaporation, fresh water, leaving be- 
hind, for the currents to carry away, the solid 
matter which, as sea water, it held in solution. 
Its winds are either northerly or southerly. 
The wind from May to November is northerly 
and the other six months is southerly, but tiiere 
are also land and sea breezes. It has a rainless 
tract in that part where the dry N. E. trade 
wind crosses it. 'flie Ked Sea was long supposed 
to be 36 feet higher than the Mediterranean, 
and the Persian Gulf rather less. The French 
Engineers also, at the beginning of the present 
century, came to the conclusion that the Red 
Sea was about thirty feet above the Mediterra- 
nean ; but the observations of the late Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, tlie English Engineer, at 
Suez ; of M. [Negretti, the Austrian, at Tineh 
near the ancient Pelusium ; and the levellings of 
Messrs. Tulabat, Bourdaloue and their assist- 
ants, between the two seas, have proved that the 
low-water mark of ordinary tides at Suez, is 
rather more than one inch lower. Mr. Morris, 
Chief Engineer of the Oriental Company’s 
steam-ship Ajadaha,” collected specimens of 
the Red Sea water all the way from Suez to the 
Straits of Babelmandeb, which were afterwards 
examined by Dr. Giraud, who reported the 
folloiVing results in 1000 parts: — 


Ro. 1 . Sea at Suez 
M 2 , Gulf uf Suez 
,, a. Bed Sea .. 

„ 4. do . 

„ B. d*j 

*, 6. do 

„ 7. do 


l.ati- 

tuUc. 

LohrI- 

tuUti. 

Spe. 

Gr. 

Saline C 



1,027 

41*0 

27’i9 

33-45 

i.tiatf 

40 0 

Si- as 

3C 

1,023 

30-2 


as* 18 

1,020 

40* B 

ao*is 

40*03 

1,024 

30*8 

14 34 

42-43 

1,034 

30-0 

12*39 

44*45 

1,02J 

30-2 


These observations show that the surface 
waters at the head, are heavier and salter than 
the surface waters at the mouth, of the Red Sea. 

M. Oourbou found an immense basaltic 
wall at Edd, built by nature, the whole coun- 
try being of volcanic formation. The island 
of Perim is tracbytic ; the culminating points 
of the island reach an elevation of 228 feet, 
and prove that the island itself is the result of 


a volcanic eruption under the sea. The lava 
had first raised up the large bank of Madre- 
pore which covered the bottom, and had then 
forced its way through the interstices, and be- 
come visible over the water. This volcano, the 
vast crater of which embraced the bay of 
Perim, in course of time covered the new' 
island with mud, ashes, trachytic blocks, &c., 
and then became extinguished. Among the 
specimens brought by M, Courbon was a new 
species of the genus Gymnodactylus, a Saurian, 
to which M. Valenciennes has given the name 
of Oymnocephalus. There were also two 
species of fish, the Cyprinodon lunatus and 
Cyprinodon dispar, which M. Courbon had 
fished in a lake near Massuah, the waters of 
which marked as much as 111 degrees of Fah- 
renheit. This was the first instance on record 
of Cyprinodons living in such warm water. 
A third kind of fish, inhubiting the rivers of 
Abyssinia, and belonging to a genus of which 
a single species only has as yet been met with 
in J avH, M. Valenciennes has called Balitora 
pusilla. — Maiiri/*s I*/iysicai Qnography^ 

123, 247. Burton's Bilgrimagtt to Meccah^ 
VoL /. p, 288. Oiiseleg's Travels^ Vol. /, 
p 163, at BaMnn. Pliug^ lib, vL eJu 

xxilL and xxio. Curiosities of Science, page 
176. Sharpe's Historg of Egypt, Vol, I* p* 
403. Colling mod' 8 Voyage of a NaturalisU 
Leonard Horner, in Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of England, 1855. — See India; Kul- 
zurn ; Musiris ; Semitic races ; Tehama ; Iran ; 
Kishrn ; Perim ; Periplus ; Trichodesmium. 

RED SNOW, See Snow. 

RED SORREL, Hibiscus sabdraiffa, LinUm 
See Hibiscus. 

RED START, The white-capped redstart, 
Ruticilla ledeocephala must not be confound- 
ed with the chesnut bellied or Guldenstadt's 
redstart, K. erythrogastra, a native of the more 
alpine regions. The first is distinguished from 
the other by having the basal portion of the 
wing quills black. 

Associated with the white-capped redstart is 
frequently observed another and smaller species, 
the plumbeous or sooty redstart, R. erythro- 
gastra fuligiuosa, a diminutive little creature 
seen hopping around and vibrating its tail, 
which it spreads out like a frin. It is not more 
than five inches in length. The black Indian 
redstart frequents gardens. 

RED ARSENIC. 

Hung.-Siu Chin. | Hung-sin-Shih... Chin. 

A heavy crystalline mineral. 

RED SULPHUKET OF MERCURY. 
Cinnabar. 

RED SWEET YAM. See Guranyo aloo., 

RED TAMARISK. Tamarix dioica. 

RED TOURMALINE. See Tounnaliue. 
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BKEFS. 


BEFUGE cities; 


RED WQOD is a commercial term applied opinion ibat tbe lagoon island is the margin 
to several timbers, viz., the •Omsalpinia sappaii, of a submarine crater on which the cornl 
Linn : another red wood tree is the Adenan- , animal has built its wonderful structure, 
there pavonitia, a large and handsome tree, i The barrier reefs according to Darwin are due i 
and well suited for planting in avenues, also to to subsidence. In a sheltered archipelago, 
the Pterocarpus santalinus, Roonh , and the red they rarely rise to the surface. But in an open 
wood of the Andamans, is said to be tlie pro* ocean, rolling waves and breakers throw up a I 
duct of Pterocarpus dalbergioides. Roxb. barrier of broken coral, far above the usual i 
The red wood fig tree, is the Ficus racemo* high water mark. One such coral reef is known ' 
sa.-— Zm7^. 1,062 miles long, with an average breadth of 

The red wood of Japan, Fa-ang, Jap. also thirty miles, giving a surface of 31^860 square 
Taiampan, Jap. is a product of Coy or Ku^ miles. There are innumerable coral reefs and 
in Thuuberg’s time, belonging to the king of coral islands, but Mr. Darwin’s essay on the 
Siam. It was also obtainable in Bambilisoi, Structure and Distribution of Coral reefs 
on the coast of Cambodia, and from Himen has satisfactorily shown that “ Atolls’* or an- 
island, between Bali and Timor. It was im- nular reefs were originally fringing reefs con- 
ported into Japan, where, Tliunberg remarks, structed around islands thathave since subsided. 

this wood rubbed with some lime and water. Coral reefs have thus been divided into three 
yields the finest violet colour we could wish classes according to their geological character ; 
to see*” The shore reefs fringe the shores of continents 

The red wood of Mergui is the Syndesmis or islands : the encircling reefs or barrier 
Tavoyana. reefs ; the third, enclosing a lagoon is called 

The red wood of the English in Penang is in an Atoll, or lagoon island, and is a ring or 
general use for furniture. Its colour is red, annular i)reak water aroiuui an interior lake, 
and its specific gravity 1 ,000. the encircling reef of New Caledonia is 140 

A red dye wood occurs in the Vizianagrum miles beyond the island. In the Eastern 
zemindary. The red wood used in Japan for Archipelago and the Pacific ocean, are many 
dyeing, called Ubar, is a red wood of Suma- CoraC Islands or Atolls. An atoll differs from 
tra resembling logwood. It is used by the an encircUne barrier reef only in tlie absence of 
natives in tanning twine for fishing nets, and land witiiin its central expanse ; and a barrier 
appears to be the okir or Tanarius major of reef differs from a fringing reef in being placed 
Rumph, "Vol. HI., p. 192, and Jambolifera at a much greater distance from the land with 
rezinoso of Lour. Fi. C. C. p. 23 J, — Mars^ reference to tlie probable inclination of its 
Hist, of Sumatra^ p. 95. ' Thunb, submarine foundation, and in the presence of a 
HisL of Japan^ f^ol, /. 42-43. 6W. deep water lagoon-like space or moat within the 

jFrith. reef. Atolls sometimes constitute a great cir- 

REEAZUT, penances, mortifying the flesh, cular chain enclosing a deep basin : but opeti- 
REECH SHAH, a mohurrum fuqueer. ing by one or more deep breaches into the sea. 
REED. Sometimes they surround a little island by a 

Baroo Hind. | Pedda relloo Tel. girdle of reefs ; or form the immediate edging or 

Peroo nanal. . Tam. \ border of au island or continent. Atolls occur 

Reeds of the best quality of which pens are in the Pacific, in the Chinese Seas, in the Mari- 
made are imported into India from Arabia, but anne and Philippine Islands, Maldives Laccadiv* 
inferior descriptions from Saccharum sara, cs, and Sunda, group. — Darwin^ on the siruc’- 
abound on many hills and on the banks of ture and distribution of Coral Reefs. Harttouf* 
rivers in India. Reeds for weaving are formed REEFERS are longitudinal sections of the 

of these, though used also for pens. In palmyra palm, used for building purposes ; tbe 
Peninsular India, reeds for weavers are con- trunk of the tree is split into eight for reepers, 
structed by a class of persons, who also practice and these are dressed with an adze. In Ceylon 
as oculists, the materials used for reeds are they are made of the kittool palm, and known 
strips of several descriptions of reed ; for silk as Nipera reepers ; these are dearer than any 
weavers they are made of the fine teeth of the other kind, they last, in many instances, for 
mango fish. — Rohde^s MS.S* 60 or 60 years. — 8immond*s Diet. 

REED FERN. See Ferns ; Poly podium. REETHA Hind. Sapiudus emurginatus, 

REEDUNfL See Kunawer. Vahl^ also Sapindua detergens. 

REEFS. Coral islands are arranged by Dar- REETHA. Bbng. &ap berry. Acacia 

win into the Atoll or lagoon island, a coral mar- rugata, syn. of Acacia concinoa. 
gin with a lagoon in the centre ; Barrier reefs, REFE. It. Thread. 

stretching along a vast extent of coast : and REFUGE CITIES. Cities where criminals 

coral reefs which are merely fringes of coral and others could obtain refuge. See Bast ; 
along the margin of a shore. Yon Birch is of Hebron ; Kedisb ; Shechem. 
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REG RAWAN. 


REH. 


REQ. Fees. Sand, hence Regi8ihan» a 
sandy desert, the Baloo-Desa of India : Reg-ra« 
wan, the moving sand. 

REQ. See Greeks of Asia. 

REGA. Tel. Rhamnus jujiiba. 

REG ALIZ, also Obozuz. Sp. Liquorice juice, 
Liquorice root* 

REGAN. See Kirman. 

REQ DAW AN. Hind. Pshtu. Recoma un- 
dulata.— 54. 

REGHLTA Hind. Tamaiix dioica. 

REGENCY, in Java, a paid native chieftancy. 

REGENERATOR. See Linga; Siva. 

REGENT BIRD of Australia, is the Sericu* 
lus meliiius. It builds its nest in bowers like 
the satin bird and bower bird. 

REGI. Hind. Kuhat, a sandy soil. 

R EGISTH AN, an open space strewn with sand. 
Also the sandy desert or baloo-dcsa of India. 

REG MAH I, a small mottled lizard, La- 
certa scineus, Linn, from 6 to 8 inches in 
length, found in the sands of Sindh and occa- 
sionally in dry tracts of the Multan division. 
This animal used to be formerly in the Materia 
Medica of Europe as a restorative stimulant, 
and aulisyphilitic ; even some modern physicians 
have, however, justified the use of these ani- 
mals. 

REG RAWAN, or moving sand, is a hill in 
the Kohistan of Kabul, remarkable for a bed of 
sand on its southern face. This is subject to 
sliding movements, which occasion sonorous 
sounds. It is styled the KInvaja Reg-raaan, 
and is forty miles north of Kabul, near the foot 
of the Indian Caucasus. Rurnes describes the 
sounds heard tli»'re as loud and hollow, very 
like those of a large drum, whilst sultan Baber 
speaks of the sounds of drums and nagarets, 
and the same instruments were specified by 
Odoric. A siill more apt comparison is afforded 
by Captain Ncwbold’s account of the like 
phenomenon in the Sinai desert, at the sand 
hill known as Jabal Nakus, the Hill of the 
Bell.” Dr. Wallin also was told when crossing a 
W'adi of the Sinai desert called Hamade, near 
Wadi Araba, that sometimes very strange 
sounds, like those of kettle drums or nakkara, 
were heard to rise from the earth, without any 
discoverable cause. Friar Odoric gives an 
account of a sandy hill, on which he heard the 
sound of invisible nakkara or drums. Mr. 
0. R. Markham says the musical sounds 
caused by moving sand, which astonished 
Odoric, are heard also in the deserts of the 
west coast of Peru. Mrs. Markham and him« 
self heard them when they halted amidst the 
medano or hills of light sand in the Arequipa 
Desert. Another case was discovered by the 
late Hugh Miller in the Island of Eigg (Cruise 
of the Betsy, quoted in Petermann’s Mittheilun- 
gen, 1858, p. 405.) Mr, Bollacrt in hia notice 


of the Bramador or Rumbling Mountain of 
Tarapaca, says the mountain of Tarapacn 
appears to be an instance distinct from Mr. 
Markham’s— jr. G. S,. xxi, 104, q^^oted hi 
Yule Caikay, /. cezlir, 

REG-TILA. Hind, sand containing gold. 
REGU ClIETTU or Guriga Regu. Tel. 
Zizyphus jiijubn, Lam, 

REGU RAKU TIQE. Hirma Indica. R. ii., 
448_/c. 381. 

REGUTTI or Gullem also Guli. Tel. Cap- 
paris grandis, L, 

REGULUS CRTSTATUS. * Golden^crest- 
ed Regulus^ * of Europe, N. Asia, Japan, W. 
Asia, Barbary : partially migratory, is replaced 
in the W. Himalaya by R. himalaven^s. 

REGULOIDES' PROKEGULUS. The 
Rcgulus modcstus, or * Dalmatian Regulus” 
of Asia iwS very rare in Europe : one specimen 
obtained in Dalmatia and another in England. 
(Common in India with several affined species. 
See Birds ; Phylloscopus albogularis. 

REH, Hind ; a deterioration of the land 
irrigated from the Gauges and Jumna canals 
which first attracted serious attention in 
the villfiges along the Western Jumna 
canal, and its branches, about Delhi, Paniput,^ 
Rohtak, and Karnal. In 1857, Mr. Sherer, 
Joint-Magistrate of Ally gurh, went on a depu- 
tation to examine the tracts of country 
deteriorated, and the picture presented by him 
of the suffering in some of the villages was 
truly deplorable. Out of 580 canal villages, 59, 
or nearly 10 per cent had been injured in 
degrees ranging from severely to partially, G 
per cent being severely injured. The maximum 
appeared to be reached in Fnniput whore 4(> 
villages, or 19 per cent were injured. The 
saline substance effloresces in several parts of 
the Punjab, where there are no canals at all ; in 
these places it appears in land irrigated fioin 
wells where the water is very far from the 
surface. The efflorescing salt consists of 
sulphate of soda with a variable proportion of 
chloride of sodium or common salt. Mr. 

[ Medlicott, found in a sample soil from near 
the Western Jumna canal, 76 per cent. In 
some of the instances given by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the per^centage is much higher ; at 
Jagu, in Paniput, it was 20 per cent. As far 
as experience goes, lands near canals, like the 
Hasli, in the Lahore district, constructed at^ 
but not below, the ordinary level of the water 
shed, arc usually found to be *free from Reh 
efflorescence. Generally speaking the farmers 
assert that fully impregnated Keh land is 
incurable and valueless. In gardens and 
small plots, it has been found useful to dig 
out the soil to the depth of feet or so 
entirely, and putting in fresh soil. Nitrate of 
Lime as a manure is recommended. Whether 
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this can be made conveniently and cheaply, 
remains yet to be seen. 

EEHAN. Hind, Ocimum basilicum. 

KEHANl- Hind. A 3rd quality of rice, 
which ^rows in the Simla states, &c. 

REHA'r, in buddhism, a being entirely free 
from evil desire, and possessing supernatural 
powers. — Hardy' 9 EaftteraMoiiachism^p. 440. 

EEHl. SdeSarug. 

REHMANNIA CHINENSIS. Taiarinov. 

Ti-whang CuiN. 

Sang- ti- whang 

Shah ti-whaug 

A plant of the order Gesneracem. Its roots 
are sun-dried and brought from Kwang-p’ing- 
fu in Peh-chihli, from Yuen-chan-fu in Kiang- 
si, and very largely from Ifwai-kiiig-fu in Ho- 
nan. The root is deemed by the Chinese, altera- 
tive a»id tonic. — Smith's China Mai, Mad, 

REHOBOTH. See Nineveh. 
REfCllAUDIA DECAPETALA, HoUL 


Man ti 
Mau-yiicti 


Chin. 


syri. of Cmsalpinia sepiaria. — Roxh, 

REIGU. Tel. Zizyphus jujuba. Linn, 
Regu-Paiidu, Tel. Its fruit. 

REIM. See Jukun. 


REI^^E. Hind. Rottlcra tinctoria. 

REINE KOHLE. Oer. Charcoal. 

REISH SAFED orResh-safed. Peus. literally, 
white beard, the elder or superior of a village. 
—Fraser's Journey into Khorasau^ p, 208. 

REJANG is the alphabet of Lcmba and 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatra. It 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it id more complete than either the Batak 
or Koriiichi. See Jiuiia ; Kyans ; Languages. 

REIJORE. Biiot. Limuaetus Nipalen- 
sis. — Hodfjson. 

RElv. Hind, of Kanawar, Amygdalus per- 
sicH, the peach. 

REKKALU. Tel. Feathers. 

RELA CHET! it. Tel Cassia fistula or 
Catliartoearpus Hstula. L, 

RELIO-REOEPrACLE. A Dehgopa. 

RELIO WORSHIP. See Hindoo. 

RELIGION. Of the religions of the S. and £• 
of Asia and philosophies which take their place, 
the demon and spirit and nature worship of 
the ruder races is perhaps the most ancient : 
the religion of the Jews, three thousand years 
old, may be the next, followed by the bud- 
dhist philosophy which seems to have been 
since 3,200 y^ars, 850 years before Sukya 
Muni gaveit fresh vigour, and is the most iiiiiner- 
ousofall. The philosophy put forth by Kmig- 
fu-tae or Coufucius about 700 years before 
Christ, has been added to and altered by subse- 
quent sages of Chius. The Christiau religion, 
first established in Western Asia nineteen 
centuries ago, and early taught in Africa, 
Arabia and Central and Eastern Asis, and at one 


Brahmins, 

Buddhists, 


111 

315 


time largely followed, has, at present, id India 
but a comparatively small number of professors! 
If India and South Eastern Asia be looked 
at in their religious aspects, three polytheist 
faiths will be seen. Buddhism, Brshminism, 
and Shamanism : three monotheistio faiths, 
Jewish, Christian and Mahomedan ; a mixed 
faith the Sikh, partly monotheistic but be- 
lieving in incarnations, and lastly the worship 
of fire as an element by the little numerous but 
intellectual Farsees. The followers of tho vari- 
ous religions in the world, according to Hasael 
are, in millions, 

Christians, ... 120 
Jews, nearly ... 4 

Mahomedans, ... 250 

The ancient history of India shows that it has 
had four great religious eras. — The Vcdic, 
in which Agni, Indra and other per- 
sonifications of spiritual existences were 
propitiated with feasts and invoked with the 
hymns of the Rig Veda, and in which maidens 
selected their husbands in the 8wayamvara and 
moiiarcbs sacrificed the horse in the Aswa* 
medliH. In the Brahminic period the Kslia- 
triya feasts were converted into sacrifices for 
the atonement of sins against brahminical law, 
and divine worship was reduced to a system of 
austerities and meditations upon the Supreme 
Spirit as Bralitua* it was in this era that the 
brahimns assumed the character of a great 
ecclesiastical hierarchy ana established that 
priestly dominion which still extends over the 
minds and senses of the hindus of India. 
Thirdly, the Budd’hist period in which Sakya- 
mutii appeared, and fourthly, the Brahminical 
revival during which brahmins abandoned the 
worship of their god Brahma, and reverted to 
the old national gods and heroes of the Vedic 
Aryans. In this era, Vishnu came to be re- 
garded as the Supreme Being, and Rama and 
Krishna as his incarnations. Religion may be 
ethical, intellect ual and Htlcctional. The Chi- 
nese religion has never advanced beyond the 
latter, towards their parents. — Wh, p. 56. 

RELIGIOUS FIG TREE. Eng. Ficus 
religiose. — L inn, 

RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. See Gudara; 
Dhasre ; Devvanagi-wanlu ; Mendicants. 

RELNU. Hind. Zizyphus flexuosu ; also 
Cmsalpiniti sepiaria. 

RELLU GADDI, also Billu-gaddi. Tel. 
Saccharum spontaneum, L, 

RELOGES, Sr. Watches. 

REMBKA. See Lakshmi ; Saraswaii. 

REMBUS. One of the Diccelidm, is found 
on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, at 
Calcutta, and in Nepal : Pauagmus has its chief 
habitat in India. 

REMIJA- See Cmcliona. 
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RESIOR\ or Sacking Eiah, generally found 
adhering to the back of a shark. See Fishes. 
BEMUSAT, a learned Parisian sinologue. 
BENEALM-fA NUTANS. Andr. Syn. of 
Alpinia nutans — lioscoe, 

BEMEALMIA GALCARATA. And/i. and 
Benealmia erecta Medoute. Syns. of Alpinia 
calcarata. — lioscoe. 

BENBALxMA SUMAIBANA. Bonn. Syn. 
of Alpinia Malaccensis. — Roscoe. 

RKNGA. Tel. Zizvphus jnjuba. 

BENNELL, author of a History of India, 
the first writer who gave any intelligible account 
of the countries now called British India. 

rennet. 

Wfeheh Ar. ^ , 

Panir... Guz, Hini>. Pers. 

The dried contents of the stomach of a calf, 
used for coagulating or curdling milk. — 
Ranlkner. 

RENOUL. See Himalaya. 

BEOBARBARO. It. Rhubarb. 

BEODAN. Hind. Tecoma undulata. 

BENFU. See Ken. 

KFINUKA, the wife of the rishi Jamadag- 
ni and mother of Paraaiirama, in S. India, 
identical with the gramadevata Ellammen. 

REOBA. Hind. Holarrhena pubesceiis ;also 
Bignonia undulata. 

REPTILES of Southern and Eastern Asia 
have been described by Dr. Gunther, in a 
volume published by the Kay Society, from 
information obt.ained fiom the Museums in 
London, and from drawings and descriptions by 
Sir W.Elliot; Mr. B. H. Hodgson; Sir ASraith; 
Sir 3', E. Tennant ; Captain Beddome and 
Mr. L. S, Dillwyn, but the labours of Mr. 
Blyth, Drs. Jerdon, Kelaart, Cantor, Mason 
Hooker, have also been great. 

FIRST SUB-CLASS, REPTILIA PBOPER. 

The order of Tortoises — Chelonta, 

T. Land Tortoisea-Testudinidac. 

Teatudo elegans, SchUpff. Penin. of India, Oylon. 

„ horsfieldii, Gray Afghanistan, 

„ elongata, Blyth ... Oamboja, Arakan,Mer- 
gui. 

II, Freshwater Tortoises— Emydidro, 

Manoiiria emys, M. ds SchL Pinang, Arakan, Tenas* 

serim. 

Cuora amboinensist Baud. Eastern India. 

,, flavoniarginata,Gray Chinat Formosa, 
j, trifasoiata. Gray ... China. 

Cycleniys oldharai, Gray.. Mergui, Oamboja. 
Pyxidea monhntii, Gray... Cochin-china. 
Notochelyaplatynota, Gray. Singapore. 

O eoemyda spinosa^ Q ray. . . Tenasser inoy Pegu, 
grandis^ Gray ... Gamboja. 

Emys ocellata, D. and D. Tenasserim, Pegu, 
bealif. Gray ... Southern China. 
tbiirgL Gray Bengal, Penang. 
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Emys miibica. Cantor ... 
„ nigricans)^ Gray ... 
,, siuen<;it>. Gray 
Emys crassicollis, Gray ... 

^ reevesii. Gray 

,p trijiiga, Schwclyy ... 
„ macrocephala, Gray. 
„ liamiltonii, Gray ... 
Paiigshura tecta. Gray ... 
,, tentoria, trmy 
„ ilavi veil ter, Gt/ir ... 
,, sniibliii, Gray 
Batagur baaka, Gray 

,, linoatus, Gray 
,, ellioti. Gray 
„ alHnis, Cantor 
„ dhongoka. Gray ... 
Platysteriium inegacepha- 
hmi. Gray 


Chusan. . 

Southern China. 

Ca Qton,. Formosa. 
Mergni, Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, Oamboja. 
Cocliin-cLnnn, Souths 
ern China. 

Peniuof India, Ceylon. 
Siam. Oamboja. 

Lower Ganges. 

Deccan, Indus. 

Bengal ? 

Punjab ? 

Ganges, Irawaddyv 
Penang. 

Nepanl, Moulmein. 
Kistna Jiiver. 

M ala^' an Pen i nsula.* 
Nepal, Assam. 

China, Pegu. 


III. Fresh w’a ter Turtles — Trionycidfr. 

Kmj^da granosn, #SWKV/>y* ... llindost^n, Sikkim, 

Bengal. 

Emdya ceylouonsis. Gray ... Ceylon. 

,, vittata, Peters ... Ooa. 

Trionyx sinensis, Welgm. China, Chusan, Formo- 
sa. 

„ gangeticus. Cnv. ... Ganges, renang. 

,, javauieuH, Schiveiyg. Ganges.Deccau, Penang. 
,, i)rnatuR, Gray ... Siam, Gainboj!*. 

„ Hubplauus, Schiveigg Singapore, Penang. 

,, glint her], Gray ... 

Chitra indicn, Gray ... Ganges, Malayan Po- 

nins. 

IV. Marine Turtles — Chelonidjo, 

Caouana olivneen, Ksekseh Coasts. 

Chelonia virgaia, Fltm. ... Coaiits. 

Caret ta scpiainata, L. ... Coas^s, 

Dcrmatocbelys coriacca, L, Coasts. 


The Order or Lizards — Satjrta. 

I. Crocodiles — Crocodilidio. 

C rocodil us pal 1*3 tris, ZcrfS. Ganges, Peninsula of 

India, Ceylon. 

,, siamensis. Siam, Oamboja. 

„ porosuB, Schueid... All livers. 

,, pondicerianus, Gray Pondicherr}’, 

Q aviaiis gangeticus, Gjn.. Ganecs. 

II. Water Lizards — Varanidic. 

Varanns flavescens. Gray. Ganges, Indus, Penang 
,, dracaena, L. ... From Bengal to Cey- 
lon. 

„ lunatiis, Gray 

„ nebulosus, Gray ... Bengal, Siam. 
Hydrosaurus Salvator, China, Siam (Ceylon.) 

III. Land Lizards — Lacertida). 

Tachydromns sexlineatus, 

Daud ... Rangoon, 

meridionalis, Gthr... Southern China,' 

„ septentrionalis, Othr. N. Chins. 

Cabrita leschenaultii, Edw. Coromandel. 

Ophiops jerdoni, Blyth... Mbow, 
Acautbodactylus cantoris, 

Othr. ... Haranuggar* 

„ nilgherrensis, Jerd... Coonoor. 

IV. Cordyles— ZonuridiB. 
Psendoptitgr^cilis, Gray... Khasya. 



' V. Skinks — 

TropidophoruB microlepis, 

Gthr, ... Ohartabonm. 

,, cochiu-ohinensla^ Cuv, Cochin-cUina. 
aapris berdmorreii^ Bly^ Mergui. 

XSuprcpes chineusia/ China. 

mfeaoens^ .9/iaw From Afghanistan to 

China. 

monticolai Gthr. ... Sikkim. 

,, olivaceus, Qray ... Malayan Peninsula. 

ff inacularius, Blyth ... Hungpore ? 
trilineatuB, Gray ... Carnatic. 

MabouiaqiiadrUineata, Bly. Hon gkong. 
chineneis. Gray ... China. 
macnlatBi Blyth ... .Assam. 

Kumeces bilineatus^ Gr... Neilgherries. 
himalayanuB, Othr. Himalayas, 
j,, schlegelii^ Othr. ... Sikkim. 

modestus^ Gthr. ... Hingpu. 
fP reeiresii, Gray ... China. 

pp ladacensis, Gthr. ... Tibet. 

pp formosuB, Blyth ... Mirzapore^Wozccrabad 

pp indicus, Gtay .. Sikkim. 

,• taprobaneusLs, Aie/aarf. Ceylon. 

Kumececes chalcidea, Z.... Feiiang, Siam^ Hong-o 

koug. 

pp Biamensis, Gthr. ... Siam. 

pp bowringii, Gthr. ... Hongkong. 

pp albopunctatus^ Qray Nellure, Mergui. 
pp hardwickii^ Gray ... Peninsula of India. 

pp piinctatiiB, E. ... Poulnsula of India. 

pp isodactylus, Gthr. Qamboja. 

Hagria vosmsBrii^ Gray... Bengal. 

Chiamela liueata^ Gray,., 
pp auguisme lanostic ta^ 

Merr. ... Coroniaude. 


VI. Acontiads—Acontiadido;. 

A con tias layar di, Kektart Colombo. 
Nessia burtonii, Qray... Ceylon. 
pp monodactyla, Qray Ceylon* 

Yll. Sand Lizards— Sepsidse. 


Sphonocepbalus^ tridacty- 
liis^ Blyth ... 

Vlll. Gcckoa 
Geo ko giittatns^ Daud . . . 

„ stentor, Cant, 
pp smithii. Gray, 
pp monarohuB^ D. ds B. 

pp japonicuB. 7>. dc B 
^P swinhouis^ Gthr. ... 
pp Bubpalmatus^ Gthr.. 
Ftyohozoon^ homaloce- 
phalum, Creveldt... 
HemidaotyluBt triedrus, 
Band. 

pp maoulatusy 2). B. 
pp Bykesiif Othr. 

pp frenatuSf J). dIsB 
pp leschenaultiij 2>. 

dk B. Madras. 
pp punotatuB, Jerd ... 
pp oooteeij 2>. dd B. ... 

pp leiurus berdmorei^ 
Blyth 

Peripia peronii»2). dhB,.. 
pp captoris, Gthr. 


Afghanistan. 

— Geckotidie. 

From Southern India 
to China. 

Penang. 

Prince of Wales’ Island 
Malayan Peninsula, 
Ceylon. 

Chiua, Cbiisan. 
Northern China. 
Chikiang. 

FenkDg, Singapore. 

Ceylon, Peninsula of 
India. 

From Ceylon to China. 
Deccan. 

From Ceylon to Siam. 


TelU cherry. 

Penang, Bombay, Cey- 
lon. 

Mergui. 

Penang, Ceylon. 
Penang. 


Kyeteri<littm sohnolBeH, 
Shaw, 

Phelsuma, andamanense, 
Blyth. 

Qymnodactylus triedrus, 
Othr. 

pp pulohellua» Gray ... 

,, frecuatus, Gthr. ... 

„ kandianus, Ketaart. 
pp myBoriensia, Jerdon 
pp indie us. Gray ... 
pp (malabarious Jerdon 
pp littoraliH, Jerdon ... 
„ deccaneusis, Gthr.. 

„ variegatuB, Blyth... 
pp naultinus fasciola- 
tus, Blyth 

Pentadactyliis borneensis, 
Gthr. 

pp felinijs, Gthr. 
pp duvaucelii, D. <t* B. 
Puellula rubida, Blyth ... 
EublephariB liurdwickii. 
Gray. 


Ceylon, Bengal, A^qi 
Siam, Penang. . ' 

Andaman Islands. 

Ceylon. 

Penang, Singapore, 
Ceylon. 

Bangalore. 

Nilgherriea. 

Malabar. 

Malabar. 

Deccan. 

Moulmein. 

Subathoo. 

Borneo. 

Singapore. 

Bengal. 

Andaman Islands. 
Peninsula of India. 


IX. Agames — Agamidm. 


Draco volans, L. 

pp reticiilatUB, Gthr. . 
PP timoroiiBis, Kxiht 
PP cornutus, Gthr. , 
pp iimbriatuB, Kuhl 
pp maculatuB, Gray 

.. ppilopterus, Wieym 
duBBumieri, J).<^'B., 


Penang, Singapore. 
Fbilippiue Islands. 
Timor. 

Borneo. 

Java. 

Siflin, Penang, Tenas- 
serim. 

Manilla. 

Peninsula of India. 


quinquofaBuiatiiB, Gray, Penang. 
tieniopteruB, Gthr ... Siam, Tenasscrim. 


w 


Java 
Philippine Islands 
Amboy ua, Celebes. 
Borneo ? 


lisomatopogon, Boie,, 
biinacnlatus, Othr, ... 
liueatus, Daud 
rostratns, Gthr 

Otocryptis bivittata, Wiegm. Ceylon. 

Lyriocenhalus soutatus, L, Ceylon. 

Ceratophora stoddartii, 

Qray. ... Ceylon. 

,, tennentii, Gthr ... Ceylon. 

„ aapera, Gthr, ... Ceylon. 

Cophotis ceylanica^ Peters. Ceylon. 

Japalura variegata Gray. Sikkim. 

„ swinhoDiB, Gr. ... Formosa. 

„ polygonata, Hallowell. Loochoo. 

Sitana poudiceriana, Cav. Western India. 

„ minor, ... Madras, Ceylon. 

Diloph^^rns grandis, Gray, Rangoon. 

Broncbooola cristatella, 

Kuhl. ... Malayan Peninsula. 

,, smaragdina, Gthr. Gamboja. 

,, jubata, D. dt B, Pondicherry. 

Oalotes versicolor. Baud,., Ceylon, Continent of 

India. 

,, nemoricola, Jerd ... Neilgherries. 

,, mystaceus, D. drB. Pegu, Siam, Mergui, 

Ceylon. 

pp rouxii, D. ds ... 

„ ophiomachus, Jferr. Ceylon, Southern In^s 

dia. 

„ platyceps, Blyth. ... Cherra Punji. 

Calotes nigrilabris, Pefsrs, Ceylon. 
pp emma, 6^ray. ... Mergui. 

,, maria, Gray. . ..V Himalayas. 

Salea horstieldii, Qray ... Neilgherries, C6ylon>' 
Oriooalotes minor, Qray. Himalayaa. 
AcanthoBauTaaTnitta,Grny. Rastern India. 




<)b«rtabeiiiii« 

,$ ocironAU« (Hkr, Chartaboum. 

Oriotiairia elliofiit Othr ... Sikkim. 

Tiaris tiara auboriatata, 

Blyth. ... Port Blair. 

Fhjsignatbaa cocbincbi- 

oeuais, Ouv^ Cochin China, 

mentager^ Othr, ... Gbartabonm. 

Liolepia gnttatua, Ouv* ... BUiatern India, China. 
Uromaatuc hardiiviokii, (?rap. Hindoatan. 

Charasia dorsalis, Oruy ... Southern India. 
Stellio tnberoulatUB, (7rap, Upper Hindoatan, Hi- 
malaya. 

I'rapdna tnegalonyx, Othr, Afghanistan. 
Fhrynocepbslus tickelii, 

Oray. ... Afghanistan. 

,, caudivolvulus, Pall... Tibet. 

„ brachyaaura oruata, 

Blyth, ... Sagur. 

Family of Chamelvoms— Cham.sleonidjc. 

Cbamseleo valgaris. Baud. Peninsula of India, 

Ceylon. 


Tme Order op Snakes — Ophidia. 

First Sub^order, Innocuous Snakes, 

I. Blind Snakes— Typhloinda. 

TyphUna lineata, Bote ... Penang^ Hongkong. 
Typblops nigroalbiis, B. 

dc B. .. Penang, Singapore, 

horsdeldii, Oray. Kbasya, Assain, Tenaase- 
rim, Cochin-China. 

Typhlopa bothriorhyn- 

chus, ... Penang.. 

,, strioiatiie, Peters, Bengal. 

„ siamensis, Othr... Siam. 

,, braminuB, Baud-. All over tho Gontinentf 

Ceylon. 

„ pammecos (tenuis) 

Qthv. ... Madras. 

„ mirus, Jan. ... Ceylon. 

OuychocephaluB acu- 

tus,, B. B, Peninsula of India. 

II. Short- tails — ^Tortricidas* 

Cyllndropbis rufus, 

Laur ... Gamboja, Singapore, 

Tranquebar. 

„ maoulatuB, £.. ... Ceylon. 

III. Xenopeltides^XenopeltidoB. 

Xenopeltis unioolor,, 

Reinv). ... Malayan Peninsula, Gam- 
bo j a, 

IV. RoughrtailB — Uropeltidae. 


Bhinophia oxyrbyn- 
chua,. SchnM 
pnnctatus, MiiH. 

„ philippinuSf Cuv. 

„ tievelyaniiSf.iTr- 

laart ... 

„ aangninous, Bed- 
dome 

,1 blythii, Ktlaari.. 
„ pulneypnsis, Bed- 
dome 

Hropeltia grandis, Kt- 

laan 

Silybura macrolepia,. 
Peters 

,, beddomii,' ^Ihr .. 
», oeallata, Bedietoiie 


Ceylon.. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon.. 

Ceylon. 

Wynad. 

Ceylon, 

Puluey Hills. 

Ceylon. 

Paninaula of India. 
Ftoinaula of India. 
Heilg^erries*. 


Silybura elliofL (Tray., Madras, Dieocan* 

„ bioatenat'i^ (TMi*..* Deooan. 

,t ahorttii, Beddome. Sbevaroy Hills. ; 

,, brevis, Qihr. ... Anamallay Hills, Neil-- 
gherries. 

Plectrums perrotetii, B. 

d B ... Madras, Nellgherries. 

„ guntheri. Beddome Heilgherrtes. 
Melanophidium wy nan- 

dense, Beddome Wynad. 

V. Dwarf Snakes — Calamaridn. 

Calamaria siamou8i8,(7t7ir. Siam, Cochin China. 

,, quadrimaculata,D. 

and £. (Java.) 

„ albi venter, Oray... Penang. 

», nigro-albs, Othr.,. Penang, 

Calamaria Jeucoeephala, 

B. and B. ... 

,, catenate, Blyth .. Assam. 

„ reticulata, Blyth. Assam. 

Macrocalamus lateralis, 

Othr. ... 

Oxycalomus longicepa, 

6^071^0}'. ... Penang. 

Geo-phis microcepbalus, 

Othr. ... Madras. 

M (Platypteryx, per- 

roteti,) B. and B. Neilgberries. 

Aspidiira bracbyorrhos, 

Boie ... Ceylon. 

,9 copii, Othr. 

,, trachypi*octa,Cbpe. Ceyloo. 

Haplocercus ceylouen- 

Othr. ... Ceylon. 

VI. Oligodontes — Oligodoniidn. 

Oligodon Bubgriseus,... Peninsula of India* 

,, BpilonotUB, Gthr. Madras. 

,, ellioti, Othr. ... Madras. 

,, subpunctatus, B. 

and U. ... Coast of Malabar. 

„ spinipuuotatu8,Jan. 

,, fasciatiis,,(7tAr. ... Deooan. 

„ Bublineatiis, ... Ceylon. 

„ affluis, ... Anamallay Hills. 

„ templetbnii,t?tAr Ceylon. 

„ modestus, Othr. 

„ dorsalis. Gray ... Afghanistan ? 

„ brevicauda, GJth%' Anamallay Wile. 

Bi motes venusbiis, Jer- 

don ... Peninsula of India^ 

,, rossbllii, Baud... Ceylon, Peuinaula of In- 
dia, Himalayas. 

,, binotatii8,Z>. d; B. Peninsula of India. 

,, albi venter, Gthr. Ceylon. 

„ signutiis, Othr. ... Singapore. 

,, ciuereus ... Qamboja. 

„ Bwiuhunisy ,, ... Amoy. 

„ tseniatuB ,, ... Qamboja, Bangkok, 

triliiieatus, i)dr B. 

,, punctulatus, Gray Himalayas. 

„ labuaueiiHis, Othr, Borneo. 

,, bicuteiiatuB, ,, . 

„ albociuctiis. Can- 
tor *. Assam. 

„ fasciolatiiB, Gthr. Pachebone^/ 

,, cocbioohinensis, 

Othr. ... Lao Mountains* 

,, trinotatus, D. ds B. Penang, Chins. 

VII. Colubridea.— Coliibridsu. 

Ablabes baliodirus, Boie. Penang. 


lieu 
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Ablabes tonoioeni^JSIjfCik 
,, Iiueu8» Blyth — 

V r^ppii, 

„ bicolor, Biyth -. 
oliTaceuB, Bed^ 
dom$ 

„ Mgittariusj Cdn^ 
ior 

n humberti, Ja« ... 

,, ooUaris, Qray ••• 

,, melanooepbalus, 
Qray 

Cjelopbis major, Bikv, 

„ fmnatn^, Oikr, . 

„ oalamaria ,, ... 

„ naaalis, 6thr, ... 

„ moaticola. Cantor, 
OdontomuB nyinpha. 
Baud 

,, •emifasoiatus, 

Cthr, ••• 

„ mcilis, Qthr, ... 
Nympnophidium ma- 
culaiiumi Othr.,,, 
Elaobiatodon wcater- 
manni, Beinh ... 
Coronella orientalia, Othr, 
Coluber rufodoreatua. 
Cantor ••• 

,, mandarinus. Can- 
tor 

,, porphyraoeus. 
Cantor 

Elapbia diouci Pali 

Ban romatee, Pall. 

tnniurua. Cope ... 
CompaoBoma radiatiim, 
Reinw, 

mo\nnurnm, Schleg 
„ retioulare. Cantor 
,, bodgaonii, Othr.,* 
Cynopbia helena, Baud 
„ malabarieuBi Jor- 
dan ••• 

Ftyaa muooBUB, L, 

„ korroa, ifeinia ... 
Xendapbia bexabonotusj 
Cantw 

ZamenUdiadema, SchXeg. 
▼eotrimaoulatua 
Oray 

sraoiliB, Othr. ... 
laaoiolatiia, bkaw 

Zaoya fuacuB, <?ekr. ... 

„ oarinatuB, Othr,*,, 
dbumuadeB, Can- 
tor 

„ ai^m^oatua, 

Hofpatofoaa aieboldii, 
Othr* ••• 

Tropidoootua qaincim- 
ciatoa, SehUg ... 
annolaria, Sdlid- 
tMlI 

tnangttligarua, 

Mnw. 

m aorophibalafiP# 
Qtkr. -J ««. 


Himalayaa* 

Khaaya^ 

Neilgberriea. 

Penang, Bengal, Hima- 
layaa, 

Madras, Ceylon. 

Kbaaya, Nepal. 

Malacca. 

China. 

A^flianiatan. 

Ceylon, Peninsula o£ 
India. 

Aassm. 

Vellore. 


Madras Preaidency. 


China. 

Obuaan. 

Khasya, Assam. 

Northern China. 

Ningpo. 

China, Siam. 

Eastern India. 

Bengal, China. 
Himalayas, Aasam. 
Himalayas. 

Ceylon, Madras. 

Peninsula ol India. 

All over the Continent, 
Ceylon. 

Eastern India. 

Arakan, Penang, Singa- 
pore. 

Afghanistan, Sindh. 

Western India. 

Deccan, Sindh. 

Peninsula of India, Ben- 
gal, Province Wellesley. 
Borneo. 


Chuaan, Ningpo, 
Himalayas. 

Sikkim. 

All over India* 
China. 

Penang. 

Himalayas. 


„ macrops, Btyfh ... Darjiling. 

„ pla^ceps, Biyth,,. Hiraalayai. 

„ submintatna; Peieio. Eastern India. 

„ himalayauiia ,CtAi* Himalayas. 

„ anguetioeps, Biyth Assam, Arakan. 

„ atolatns, Z. ... All over the Indian Con. 

tinent. 

,, monticola, 7erdon Ana tnalay Hills. 

„ juncetiB, Cantor.. Penang, Chikiang. 

,, ceylonensis, Othr, Ceylon. 

„ beddomii, Othr,,. Neilghenies. 

„ nigrocinotuB, Biyth. Pegu ? Tenasserim. 

„ flavipunotatu8,Zra/- 

iow ... Hongkong . 

„ a^briniiB, Biyth Mergui. 

,, tigrini.18, Boie ... Northern China. 

„ leiicomelaB, Othr. Penang. 

„ plumbicolor. Cantor. Madras Presidency. 
jAtretium 8ohiatoBum,Daud. From Ceylon to the Ma. 

layan Peninsula. 

Xenoohrophis ceraso- 

gaater. Cantor, Malayan Peninsula, Bcn^ 
gal, Assam, Khssya. 

Prymnomiodon chalceua. 

Cope ... Siam. 

VIII— Fresli-water Snakes — Homalopsidir. 

Fordonia unicolor. Gray.,, Penang. 

Cantoiio elongata, Othr, . Singapore. 

Cerberus rhynchopa, 

Schneid ... From Ceylon to Siam. 

Hypsirbina plumbes, Boie, Eastern India. 

enhydriB, Schneid., Bengal, Eastern India. 
,, jagorii, Ptiere .. Siam. 

,, bennettii, Qray ., China. 

„ cbineusis, Qray „ China. 

Ferania sieboidii, Schleg. Bengal Province Welles- 
ley. 

Homalopsis buccata, L ... Malayan Peninsula^ 

Qamboja. 

Hipistes hydrin us. Cant.. Penang. 

Iferpeton tentaoulatnm, 

Lacep ... Siam. 

IX. Desert Snakes — ^Psammophidie. 

Psammopbis condanarus, 

Merr, ... Peninsula of India.' 

Psammodynastes piilver- 

ulentus, Boie ... Exustem India. 

X. Tree Snakes — Dendrophidas. 

Qonyosoma oxycepba^ 

lum, Boie. ... Penang, Tenasserim. 

,, gramineum, Othr,., Khasya. 

„ frxenatum. Gray .. Khasya. 

Piiyllophis, carinate, Othr, China. 

Dendrophis piota. Cm . . . All over India. 

„ caudolioeata. Gray. Penang, Sigapore. 

Chrysopeleaoroata, Shaw. All over India. 

,, rubescens. Gray.,, 

XI. Whip-Snakes— Dry iopbidie. 

Tropidococeyx perro- 

teti, B, ds B. ... North Canara. 

Tkngops prasinus, Reinw, Eastern India. 

„ dtspar, Gthr ... Anamallay Mountains. 

,, fronticioctuB, Othr, 

Psaserita mycteriaans, Z. Ceylon, Peninsula 4iof 

India 

„ pnrpurasoene, Othr, Ceylon, 

XU. DIpisdbB— Dipsadtdse. 

Dipsas qynodoD, Cns Malayan Pisniiisula. 



Dloia^ f otitaBi ii Sb. AnMnalUi^ liotfiitaiM 
^yboopi, ^iAr .. B*og»l. . 

denarophUa Reinw, Malayan Peninanla. 

;; bnbalina, KUin, Assaiu^ China t 
„ iiiultiinaonl»tii,S«A/<^.Bengal, Bnatern Inma. 
,f trigonata, Schmid., Peninsula of India^ 
gal. 

„ multUaaoiata, Subathoo. 

,, gokool^ Orajf. ... Penang, Benggh 
„ ceylonansia, Oihr., Ceylon. 

XIII. Lyoodontes—Lycodontidia. 

Lycodo sulicua, L 


‘^allophia uaoeU^andii, 

Beink.*^ ... 
p, annularis, 6ihr, 

„ trimaoiilatns Baud. Tenaashrim, BAgnl; 
p, maoulioepsi Otkr, Malayan Peninaala. 
p, nigrescens, Gthr„ Neilgherriea. % 
II. Sea Snakea^Hydrophidtt. 

Flat urns soutatus, laur, Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

Indian Ocean. 


,, laoensis, Gthr, ... 

„ striatiia, S/kaw 
„ anamallensis, Othr, 

«, mfoaonatus. Cant. . 

Tetragonosoma eflrene, Cant, Penang, 
airopnrpureum, CTsa^.JMergul 


Ceylon and Continent 
of India. 

Cochi u<Ciiina. 

I’on insula of India. 
Anamallay Mountains. 
Chusan. 


Peninsula of India, 
Bengal, Assam. 
Penang. 

Coast of Malabar. 
Ceylon. 


Leptorhytaon jara, Shato. 

Ophites Bobcinotus, Boie.. 

„ albofiiscus, D. dr B.. 

Cercaspis carinata, KuhL. 

XIV. Blunt-Heads — Amblycephalida. 

Amblycephalusboa KuhL. Penang. 

Pareas earinata, Reinw. ... Cuchiii-China. 

„ monticoUp Cant. ... Assam. 

„ IcBvis, JTsA/ ... Cochin-Cbina, Khasya. 

XV. Book Snakes— Fythonidas. 

Python retieulatus, Schneid. Malayan Peninsula. 

,, molurus, L ... Peninsula of India, 

Bengal j Nepal. 

XVI. Sand Snakes— Erycidm. 
Oongylophis 


OODICUS, 

BidiMcid, 


of India, 


Cursoria elegans, Cray 
Eryx johnii, Runeli. 


Peninsula 
Sikkim. 
Afghanistan. 

Peninsula of India, 
Punjab^ Sikkim. 

XVII. Wart Snakes. — Acrochordidre. 

Acrochordns javanious, 
iTornst. 

Cfaersydrus granulatus, 

Bekneid. 


Penangp Singapore. 


Eastern coasts of 
Soutbem India, Ma- 
layan Peninsula. 


Second Suh-order, Venemova Coluhrine Snakes. 


Ophiophagus elaps. 


I. Terrestrial— Elapid®. 

Najatripudians, JIferr. Over nearly entire India. 

Over nearly entire India. 

Peninsula of India, Ben- 
gal, Assam. 

Continent of India^ 
Ceylon. 


Dungarus ^raleus, 
SeAfietd. 

„ fasoiains, Sehneid 
„ ceyloniona, Othr. 
semifaseiatuB, 
KGhd. 

Xennrelaps bnngaroi- 
des. Cantor ... 
Megttrophia flavicepii 
Reinh. 

Onllophis bivirgatus, 
Boie. 


China, Formosa, 

Assam. 

Penang. 

Malayan Peninsula. 


.. istMtiiuili,, Xw. ^ 

I, gnejUi^ Onf ... Pwmiw Stogtpor*. 

. i** 


Anstralia Seas. 
Korthem Australia. 
Australia. 


South Western Pacific. 

Madras, Penang. 
Northern Australia, 
Indian Ocean. 

Indian Ocean. 

New Quiuea. 

Indian Ooean. 
Singa|iure. 

Indian Ooean. 


„ fisoheri, Jan 
Aij^sums anguillie- 
f or mis, Uchmidt.. 

Isovis, Laeep. ... 

,, fuBCus, Tickudi,. 

Dieteria doliats, Laeeps, 

Acalyptus superciliosus 
D. dt B. ... 

Hydrophis Jerdonii, 

Gray, 

„ S tokesii, <7rcy. ... 

.. major, Shaw. ... 
robusta, Gth. ... 
belcheri.^y. ... 
cmriilescenSp Shaw, 
aapera, Gray. .. 

spiralis, Shaw ... _ 

oyanocincta, Dattd. Indian Ooean. 
melanoBoina, Gihr, 
subcincta. Gray. 
nigrociiicto, Daud. 
elegans. Gray ,„ 
torqiiata, Gihr ... 
chloris. Baud 
lindsayip Gray ... 
atricops, Qthr, ... 
latifasciata, Qthr, 
coronata, Othr. ... 
diadoma, Qthr..,, 
graciiis, Shaw. ... 
lasciata, Sehneid, 
oantoriB, Gihr. ... 

Inpemoides, Gray. 
longicepsp 
stricticollisp Gthr. 

or Data, Gray 

ell loti, Gihr ... 


Indian Ooean. 

Bengal. 

Australia. 

Penang. 

Madras, Bengal, Penang. 
China, Slam, Malabar. 
Siam. 

Mergui. 

BengoL 

Madras, Java. 
Visagapatam. 

Peuang. 

Ceylon, Madras. 

Indian Ooean. 

Indian Ocean* 

Indian Ocean. 

eiiioM, Madraj, Ceylon. 

panbycercus, Fiseh, East Indian Archipelago, 
viperini^ Schmidt. Madras, Java. 

^ Australia. 

Samarang. 

Madras. 

Penang. . 

Borneo, Philippines. 


,, ocellata. Gray, ^ 

„ anomala, Schmidt. 

,, curta, Shaw 
,, bardwickii, Gray. 

„ loreata. Gray 

Enbydrina, bengalensis, 

Gray 

Pelsmis bicolor, Sehneid 

Third Sub-order. Viperim Snakes. 

I. Pit-vipers— Crotalid®. 

Trimeresuros gramineus, 

Shaw 


Indian Ocean. 
IndUn ft Pacific 


Ocean, 


of the 


ery thrums. Cant. 

carinstuB, Gray 

„ purpureas. Gray. 
,, anamallenaiR, Gthr. 
„ montioola, Bthr ... 
„ wagleri, Sehleg ... 
Trimeresurus strigatus. 
Gray 

,, trigonocephalaB, 

Meir, „• 


Eastern parts 
continent. 

Cbin*, Bengal, Siun. 
Java. 

Sikkim, Bengm, Ran* 
goon. 

Penang, 

An amallsy Hills. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 
Malayan Psnmsala, 

Milgberrica, BecettK 
Ceylon, 
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I, Cant. ■ ■: '■ ' 

Callotettsma rj^odoatomaf 
Xemw, ... 

Halyi blomflioffiU Boie ... 
„ Qthr 

himalaaranna^ Qthr, 
,, i^lioti, Jerd 
Hypnole &ep»^ Laur 







Anfuj^lajr fillk. 

Siam. 

Ji^n, Formosa. 
Tartaiy. 

Tibet. 

ililgbierr^es. 

Qmou, Soiitbern In- 
4ia, 

IT. Vii)era — Viperidm. 

Baboia rowelUi, SAaio ... Oeylon, Southem In- 
dia^ Himalayas. 

Echis carinata^ ScAnet^ ... Southem India. 

SECOND SUB-CLASS^ BATBACHIANS. 

The Order qf Tailless BcUraehiana — Batrachia 
JSalienta. 

Oxygloasus lima, TsicM/di Siam,Qamboja,ChiDa. 
Dtcrogloaaus adolfl, Qthr ... Himalayas. 

Rana auhlii> Behleg ■ ... Ceylon, Ningpo. 

,, hexadactylai Less ... Ceylon, Madras. 

„ cyanophlyctiSf^cAnetd. Ceylon, Southern In- 
dia, Lower Bengal. 
Sikkim, Nepal. 

AU oyer India. 

China. 

Ningpo. 

From Madras to 
Southem China. 


,, tigrina, Baud, 

,, Uebigii, 6 *eAr. 

„ e80ulenta,Z. ••• 

„ silvatipai htconie ... 
„ gracilis^ ITieyia 

Hoplobatm^ps oeylanicus, 
Peters 

Pyxioephalus breyicepS| 
Schneid, 


C^lott. 

Southem India, Hi- 
malayas. 

,, rufesoans, Jerdon ... Coast of Malabar. 
Megalophrya montaha, Kuhl. Penang, Ceylon. 
Xenophrys monticola, Gthr. Khasya, Sikkim. 
Caoopus sy stoma, Seh neid , . Carnatic. 

,, globuloBU8/(7^Ar ... Busselconda. 
Diplopalma oraatuni,/). ds B, Southern India, Cey- 
lon. 

,, pnlchrum, Hallow ... 

Bufo vulgaris, Lanr 
„ oalamita, Lorur 
„ keiaartii, &ihr 
,, galeatuB, Qthr 
„ melanostiotus, Schneid. 

„ asper, SchUg ' 

Hylorana maprodactyla,^fAr. Hongkong. 

„ erythr^, SehUg^ ... Malayan Peninsula, 

South coast of Siam, 

„ maoulada,, SlyCA Ceylon 

„ i^labar oa, J9. dst B.... Coast of Malabar. 

„ 'ted^poralisi^ Qthr , ... Ceylon. 

Folypedates hiaoulatus. Gray. All over ’ the Conti. 


Siam, China. 
China, Himalayas. 
Tibet. 

Southern Ceylon. 
Oamboja. 

All over India. 
Mexgui, 


quadriiineatua, Wiegm. 

^ microtympiMtum, Othr. 
' ]^ear6Btiotufl,/rMr. ... 
reilonl atttSy ... 

:equeS|Bt^. 

afghaha, Qihr, 

Ixailiia varlabilia, <^Ar aae 

temporalui, Qihr. 

femoralis, 

lenoorhi&ua, ^Ooiena. ••• 


ft 
ff ' 

ff 
»f 
f» . 


ft 

ff 

ff 


over 

nent of India and 
Ceylon* 

Penang,^ Singapore,. 
Ceylon. 

Madras Premdenoy, 
Ceylon,. 

Ceylon. 

ATghAMatan„ 

Ceylon^ 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon* : 

Ceyibn, 




Nepal, SlkkiiD, A%hanu 
tan. 

Southem China, Formosa 
Ceylon, Eaatern India 
China, 

Ceylon. 


Rhaoophora» 

Qthr.*.r ... 

Hyla bhinenaia, QtAr... 

Callula pulohra, Oray.. 

»» phsoura, Gray..,. 

Bombinator Sikkimen- 

Bis, Blyih... Sikkim. 

77ie Order of Tailed Bat%*Qchians^Batrachia Oradi 
entia 

Cynops chinensis. Gray. Ningpo, 

Piethodon persimiiis, 

^ray, ... Siam. 

The Order of Burrowing Bairachians-^BaUrachiu 
Apoda. 

Epicrium glutinosum, L. C^lon, Southem India 
Rhasya, Siam, Tenaa 
serim. 

,9 monoohroum,B/lrr. Singapore. 

Coocilia oxyura, B. <0 B. Coast Malabar. 

The Beptilea are oviparous or ovoviviparu 
vertebrate animals with red, cold blood, wit) 
three cavities of the heart, breathing by lung 
either during the whole period or, at least, ii 
the later stages of their growth. They ar< 
naked ; but Irequently the skin shows scale 
like folds, or is tubercular, or forms osseou 
scutes, 

The First Sub-class or Beptilia Proper havi 
only one ventricle of the heart, incompletely di 
videii i two atria. Never possessing branchia 
at any period of life. One oecipital condyle 
Skin with scale-like folds, or tubercular, o 
forming osseous scutes. This sub-class com 
prises the Order of Tortoises (Cbeloiiiaj tha 
of the Lizards (Sauria) aud that of the snakei 
(Opbidia). 

Ihe order of Tortoises, or Chelohia ar< 
Reptiles with the bones of the thorax unitec 
into a carapace. 

The Dand Tortoises— Testudinidm* Onlj 

one genus is found in British Indian '. 

Testudo Rlegans, or Starred Tortoise. 

Testudo elegans Sehoepfi,, p. 111., tab. 
Young. 

Testudo stellata, Sehweig Prodr, sp. ]>3. 
Testudo actinodes, Bsflj ^aol. Joum. iii.. n.>419 
iv. tab. auppl. 23 (24) and Testud. PL (flffiboui 
variety.) 

atollata, Grains Synops. Jt*pt. ,p. 12.. tab. 3 


(middle age). 

geometrica, ffatton,, /otrrn. 4e« 8oe. Beng. 
vi. Ib37, p. 689.,. pi. 38 (adult male). 

megslopuB, B/yrA,. Jbum.. Ajl. Sac. Seng 

xxii. 1853; p. 640 is, according to an oral oom< 
muuioation by Mr. Btythn mentioal with T 
elo^p. 

Thia apeciea is not very aearee, and ia ' pfO 
bably found io‘ iheny parta of the Peninsala cl 
Southern India. Well auiht'iiriekted locblttiei 
are M adtaa, Coromaod^ the low junglba oi 
the €arimlic« PooiUcherry, an^ Cegrlofi. Ao< 

w »l.r 
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carding to Mr* it does * not inhabit 

Lower Bengid, and is rarely brought alive to 
Calcutta. The aheli attains to a length of 18 
inches, larger specimens being very scarce. 

Testudo Horafieldii. Gray. Afghan Tortoise. 

Homopus burnesii, Blytk^ •feut*n, Ab, Soc, 
Beng., xxii. 1854, p. 642. 

Found in Afghanistan, extends to Nepal, 
resembles T. graeca, the habits of both proba- 
bly being alike. 

Testudo elongata, Blythe Journ, As. Soe. 
Beng. xxii. 1853, p. 639. Gray^ Proc. ZooL 
Soc. 1856. p, 181, pi. 9, ^ Mag. Nai. 

Hist. 1861, vi. p. 218. 

The Burmese Tortoise, 1 3 in. long, of Arakan, 
Burmah, Tenasserim, Oamboja. 

SECOND family. 

The Fresh-water Tortoises — Emydidm. 

Shell sometimes convex, generally more or 
less depressed. Toes distinct, webbed ; feet for 
walking and swimming ; claws 5 (4) — 4. Shell 
with horny shields ; caudal shields separate. 

Manouria emys. The Brown Tortoise- 

Testudo emys, MiUl and Schleg. VerJiand. Nat. 
OesehU^* Bept. p. 34, tab. 4. 

Manouria fvisch. Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1862, p. 
138, and ShUkt, kept. p. 16, tab. 3 and Proc. 
ZooL Soc. 1860, p. 395, kept. p. 31. 

Testudo pbayrei, Blyth^ Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 
xxii, 1853, p. 639. 

Teleopus luxatus, Leconte^ Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. 
Pkilad. 1854, p. 187. 

This species grows to a rather large size, 
the shell of a specimen in the British Museum 
being 19^ inches long, 14 inches broad, and 
7^ inches deep. It is found at Penang, in 
Arakan and the Tenasserim Provinces in Java, 
Sumatra and the Murray river in Australia. 

Cuora Amboinensis. Gray. Baning or Cuoro. 

Testudo amboinensis. Baud, Rept. ii. p. 309 . 

Cistudo amboineosis. Gray. lU. Ind. Zool. tab. 

Bum and Bibr. Erpet, gen. ii. p. 215, pi. 15, fig 2. 

Terrapeue bicolor, Bell. Zool. Journ. ii. p. 
484. tab. 16. 

This species attains to a length of 8 inches ; 
it is found in nearly all the tropical parts of 
India, at least near the coasts of Penang, Sin- 
gapore, the Tenasserim Provinces, Gamboja, 
Sumatra, Java, Amboy na, Gilolo, and the 
Philippine Islands. The Malayaa of the Penin- 
snla call it Baning. It is more terrestrial in 
its habits than aquatic. 

Cuora flavomarginata. Black-bellied Box 
Tortoise. 

Cystoclemys flavomarginata. Gray, 

Its shell attains to a length of 7} inches. 

Cuora trifasciata. Chinese Box Tortoise. 

Cistudo trifasciata. Gray, Syn. Rept. p.l9. lilust. 
ind. Zool. tab. 

Sternothenis trif aseiatus. Bell. ZooL Joum , ii. 
p, 299. tob. 18. 

V Saemsnsirictedto Chioa ; shell 7 in. long. 


Cydemys oldhami, Gray, from Ifergui 
and Gaml^ja ; $ inches long. The Lao moun- 
tains in C^hin China ; shell 3 to 7 in. long 
does not alter much with'age. 

Pyxidea Mouhotii, Gray, M8. 

Cydemys mouhotii. Gray in Ann. and Mac. 
Nat. Hist. 1862, x. p. 157. 

The Lao Mountains in Cochin China ; shell 
8 to 7 in. long : does not alter much with age. 

Notochelys platynota. Gr^, MS. Flat- 
backed Emys. 

Emys platynota. Gray. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834, p. 

; Iltustr. Ind. Zool. tnb. 

Shell 10 inches long. Singapore. 

Geoemyda spinosa. Ch^ay. The Spinous 
Tortoise. 

Emys spinosa. Gray, lUustr. Ind. Zool. Bell, 
Testud. tab. (young). 

Malay Peninsula, Penang, Singapore and 
Sumatra ; habits aquatic, the hind toes webbed. 

Geoemyda grandis. Gray. Ann. d; Mag. 
Nat. Hist. 1861, VI. p. 218. 

Emys siameusis (Gray JfSJ Qunth. Pros. Zool. 
Soc. 1860, p. 218. 

Gamboja, 17 to 18 inches long. 

Emys. 

Pond Tortoises. Terrapens. 

The species of this genus inhabit all 
the temperate and tropical regions, except 
Australia. Formerly (between the latest geologi- 
cal and the historical periods) the genus 
had even a still greater geographical range 
than now, a species in a semi-fossil state 
being found in England and in other Euro- 
pean countries, where it is extinct at present. 
The species undergo great changes in external 
appearance with age, and it is almost im- 
possible to majce out the whole history of the 
development of a species from the isolated 
example preserved in European collections ; on 
the other hand, naturalists residing between 
the tropics frequently apply names to species 
for which they were never intended, thereby 
rendering their observations on the habits, de- 
velopment, and geographical range useless, or 
productive of numerous errors. The Terrapens 
abound in still waters and tanks in the southern 
parts of India ; perfectly motionless, they 
rest on the water, with the shell and 
the snout raised above its surface, suddenly 
disappearing at the approach of danger, and 
darting away with the swiftness of a fish. 
Their pointed claws enable them to crawl 
easily over slippery and steep places, and to 
dig little holes for a small number of elongate 
ovate, hard shelled eggs, which in some spe- 
cies require as long a period as from eighteen 
to twenty months before they are hatched. 
They are chiefly carnivorous, and the flatter 
the shell, the broader the interdigital web, the 
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more denticulated the jawa» the nmre aquatic 
and oarniToroas are the habits of the Pond 
Tortoises. The food of the carnivcnrous spe- 
cies consists of water insects, frogs, small 
fishes, small aquatic birds and mammals ; 
whilst on .the other hand they are persecuted 
by alligators and large fishes, and the young 
and eggs by numerous other animals. They 
ere not used as food by man, the flesh of 
most species having a very disagreeable smell, 
which is also perceptible when first taken out 
of the water in a net or by a hook baited with 
meat. Pegu, 3itang, Schwe Gyn, Tenasaerim, 
inches long. 

BSmys ocellata. Ocellated Pond Tortoise. 
Emya ocellata, Dum. Biber. Erptt. gm. ii. p. 
S29, pU £5, fig. 1 (not good). in Journ^ As. 

Soc. Beng, xxS. 1854, p. 645 & xxiv. p. 481. 

Batagur ocellata, Grayf Shield, Btpi. p- 36 ; Proc. 
ZooL &c. 1856, p. 182. pi. 10 & 10 a. 

Emys berdmorei, Blythe h c. 1859, p. 231. 

£mys bealii. The Speckled Pond Tortoise. 
Cistudo (?) bealii. Gray, Syn. RepU p. 71- 
Emys bealii. Gray, Shield, Rept. p. 21. tab. 8. 
Southern China ; 5^ inches long. 

Emys thurgii. The Thurgi. Gray. Syn* pp, 
22^72, and Shield, Itepl. p. 21. JJum. ^ 
JBibr. Erpet. gen. ii. p. BIS. 

Testudo thurgii, Gray, lUnstr. Ind. ZooL 
Eymsfiavo nigra, Jass. Bull. Sc. xxv. p« 12, and 
in BSkknger, Foy. Ind. Orient., Rept. p. 22. 

Found in the Ganges, probably in the whole 
of Bengal also according to Cantor in Penaug. 

Emys mutica. The Chuaan Terrapen. 

. Emys muticuB, Cantor, Ann. Mag. Bat* Hist. 
1842, ix. p. 482. 

Ghusan. 

Emys nigricans. Gray, Proc, ZooL Soc. 
1834, p. 6B, and Shield, llept. p. 20. tab. 6. 
The Blackish Pond Tortoise. A native of China. 

Emys sinensis. The Chinese Pond Tortoise. 
Emya sinensis. Gray, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1834, p. 
53, and Shield, Rept. p. 21. tab. 7. (half -grown). 
Emys bennettii» Gray, Shield, Rept. p. 22. tab. 10. 
Neighbourhood of Canton, is Formosa land. 

Brnya erassicolHs. Thick-necked Pond Tortoise. 
Emys crassieollis. Gray, Syn. p. 21. tab. 7. fig. 
3 ; JUushr. Ind. Zool. tab. fig. 2 ; Shield, Rept. p. 
20. Cantor, MaL Rept. p. 3. 

Emys nigra, B/y/Zi, Jour n. As. Soc. Btng. xxiv.' 
1853, p. 713. 

7 in. long, feeds on frogs, shell fish, and ani- 
mal offal. Found at Mergui and the Malayan 
Peninsula* Speciroens of this species, or of 
one closely allied to it, have been brought 
from Gnmboja, Sumatra and Java, the costal 
ridgea of these specimens are very indistinct, 
and the postgular plates comparatively larger. 

Emya reevesii. Reeves’s Pond Tortoise. 
Emys reevesii. Gray, Syn. Kept. p. 73. Dum. A 
Bibr. BrpH. gin. ii. p. 818. 

Gooelemys reevesii, Qrayt Shield Rept. p. 19. 
ph 5. 


From 3 to 4 inches long, is a native of 
southern China and Cochin-China. 

Emys trijuga. Ceylonese Pond Tortoise. 

Emys trijugo, Sekweigg. Prodr. p. 31. Dum. A 
Bibr. Erpit. gen. ii. p. 310. Gray, Shield Rept. 
p. 20. tab. 4, and tab. 37. fig. 2. Kelaart, Prodr. 
Faun. Ceylon, p. 177. 

Emys sebce. Gray, Syn. Rept. p. 75. 

Emys thermalis, Reyneau, in Less. Cent. Zool. p 
89. pi. 29 (test Gray). 

belangeri, Less, in belong. Voy. Ind. Orient., 

Rept. p. 291. pi. 1 (not good). d 

Oeoclemys seba. Gray, Shield, Rept. pp. 18 & 77. 

Thoroughly aquatic and carnivbrous, rather 
common in the penuisula of India and Ceylon. 

Emys macrocepbala. Broad-headed Terrapen. 

Geoclemys macrocepbala. Gray, Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1859, p. 478. pi. 21, and 1861, p. 139."^ 

Siam, Gamboja. 

Emys hamiltonii. Yellow-spotted Emys* 

Emys guttata. Gray, Illustr. Ind. Zool. tab. 

hamiltonii. Gray, Syn. Rept. pp. 21, 72. 

— picquotii. Leas, in Bdang, Voy. Ind. 
Orient., Zool. Rept. p. 294. 

Geoclemys hamiltonii. Gray, Shield, Rept. p. 17. 

The shell of this elegant tortoise is oblong- 
ovate, with three longitudinal ridges, each 
plate of the vertebral and costal series being 
elevated into a nodose prominence* It is 
common in the lower Ganges and its vicinity. 
From 2 to 5 k inches long. It feeds on animal 
substances — in captivity on raw mbat. 

Paugshura, Gray. Thorax and sternum 
solid, entirely bony, united into an immoveable 
carapace ; the upper shell is angularly elevated, 
compressed; the fourth and, generally; the 
third vertebral plates are pointed at their junc- 
tion. Sternum flat in both sexes ; pectoral 
plates sub quadrangular, forming a suture to- 
gether ; caudal divided into two. Feet with 
the toes broadly webbed. Claws of moderate 
size, five anteriorly and four posteriorly. This 
genus is confined to the Indian Continent, 
and in habits resemble the Enuydes proper. 

Pangshura tecta. The Pangshure. 

Emys teota. Gray, Syn. Rept. p. 23. tab. 25 ; 
Ilhiatr. Jnd. Zool. c. fig. Bell, Testud. c. tab. 

£• trigibbosa. Less, in Bdang. Voy. Ind- 
Orient., Rept. p. 29. 

Batagur tecta. Gray, Shield, Rept. p. 30. 

Common in the Ganges and other rivers of 
Bengal, may be easily distinguished by its 
elevated back, by the form of the first vertebral 
shield, and by the coloration of the sternum. 
The first vertebral ia pentagonal, the hinder 
side being the shortest. The lower parts 
of the shell yellow, with large blackish-brown 
spots. Shell 5 to 6 inches long. 

Pangshura tentoria. The Dura. 

Emys tectum (adult). Gray, lilustr. Ind. Zool. 
figs. 3-5. 

£. tentoria, Ghray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834, p. 54. 

Batagur tentoria. Gray, Shield, Rept. p. 37* 

The Dura ia vary aimilar to the Pangshure, 
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from which it may be readily diatinf^iBhed by 
its somewhat more depressed shell, its greatest 
depth being less than one-he|f of its length. 
The upper shell is uniform brown ; the sternal 
plates blackish brown with yellow margins. 
The Deccan, the Indus, the banks of the Kist- 
na and its tributaries, where it is called by the 
natures Ouciaugi mek^ham. 

Paugshura flaviventer is easily distinguish- 
ed from the two preceding by its bell-shaped 
first vertebral plate and by its uniform yellow- 
ish sternum. It resembles much in form the 
P. tecta, but is rather more elevated, having a 
large impression in the middle of the second 
and third costal plates. The first vertebral 
shield is bell-shaped, longer than broad, and 
broadest behind. 

Pangshura smithii. 

Batagur smithii, Oray , MS, 

The upper shell is yellowish, with a part of the 
vertebral keel blackish. The lower parts are 
blackish, each plate with yellowish margin. 

Batagur, Gray, Thorax and sternum solid, 
entirely, or nearly entirely, bony in full-grown 
specimens^ united into an immoveable cara- 
pace ; shell depressed. Sternum flat in both 
sexes ; pectoral plates subquadrangular, forming 
a suture together, broadly webbed toes, claws 
feeble. This genus is confiiied to the East 
Indies ; its species grow to a considerably 
larger size than the Emydes proper, but have 
the same habits. 

Batagur baska. The Batagur. 

Emya batagur, Qray^ Syn, p. 23, and II- 

lusir, Ind, Zool, tab. 

baska, Oray, lUustr, Ind. Zool. tab. 

Trionyx ouvie.i, Gray^ Syn, JUpt. p. 50 (very 
young ?). 

Tetiaonyx longicollis. Less, in Many. Voy. Ind, 
OrienLy JRept, p. 297. 

-—baska, uum. ds Bibr, Erpei, gen, ii. p. 341. 

^lessonii, Bnm. dt Bibr, Erpei, gen. ii. p. 

338. pi. 16. fig. 1. Blyihy Joum. As. iSoc. Beng, 
xxii. 1854» p. 645. 

Batagur oaska. Gray, Shield, Sepi. p. 35, tab. 
16, and tab. 86, fig. 1 (skull). 

Tetraonyx affinis (part.). Cantor, Cakd, Mol. 
Sept, p. 6. 

Head covered with undivided skin ; snout 
rather pointed, nose turned upwards ; upper 
jaw denticulated. Tail rather shorter than the 
head. Colour uniform brown in preserved 
specimens, shell 20 inches long : it is thorough- 
ly aquatic in its habits ; is found in the Gan- 
ges and Irrawaddy, abounds at the mouth of 
the Hoogly, great numbers are brought to 
Calcutta, where they are eaten by particular 
castes and are even kept for sale in tanks. 
Dr. Cantor caught one in the sea off Penang, 
with a small hook baited with a shrimp. 

Batagur linesius. The Kaehuga. 

£mys iinesta, Gruy, Syn, Sept, p. 23. 


Emys ktohuga, Oray^ ISuBtr, Ind, Zool tab. 

Batagur liaeata, Shield, Swt, p. 35. tab. 
17 (young). 

An interrupted keel along the middle of the 
vertebrals, disappearing in old specimens. 
Uniform brown above and yellowish below. 

Batagur clliotti. Gray, Proc, Zool, Soe. 
18G2, p. 264. 

Penku Tambel. Obtained in the Kistna ri- 
ver. Uniform brownish above, yellowish be- 
low. Feet during life dotted with brown. 

Batagur aflinis. 

? Emys trivittata, Bum, ds Bibr. Erpei. gen. ii. 
p. 331. Cantor, Mai, Sept. p. 4. 

Tetraonyx affinis (part.). Cantor, /. e, p. 6. 

The shell of the adult 18 inches long by 13 
inches broad. Nuchal plate iiono ; the first 
second vertebrals broader than long. Head 
covered with undivided skin. Jaws not den- 
ticulated, the upper with a slight notch ante- 
riorly. Tail shorter than the head. Feet 
strongly webbed ; front part of the fore leg 
with imbricate, narrow, transverse scutes ; 
claws feeble. Rivera and ponds of the Malay 
an Peninsula and of Penang, but not numerous. 

Batagur dhongoka. The Dhongoka. 

Emys dhongoka. Gray, Idmir, Ind, Zool. ii. tab. 

duvaucellii. Bum d: Bibr. Erpei, gen, ii. i». 

334. 

Batagur dhongoka, Oray, Shield Sept, p. 3C. 
tab. 18. (young), & tab. 36. fig. 1 (skull). 

Very similar to the B. lineatus, but may be 
easily distinguislied by a vertebral ridge and 
an interrupte<i stripe on each side of it black. 
A yellow line runs from the nostril to the up. 
per part of the tympanum. The Ganges at 
Sultanpoor, Lahore, Nepal, and Assam. The 
shell 15 inches long and is entirely ossified. 

Platy sternum, Gray, Shell entirely bony, 
comparatively fi^all, much depressed ; sterno- 
costal suture covered with a series of three 
plates. Head very large, covered with a thick, 
hard, horny case • jaws strong. Tail very 
long, covered with rings of subquadranguLtr 
shields. Head, tail, and limbs uoi capable 
of being retracted within the shell. Toes 
derately webbed ; claws strong five anteriorly 
and four posteriorly. 

Platysterrium megacephalum. Muller, 

PlatysternoD mcgacephalum, Gray, Proc, Zool, 
Sae 1831, p. 106 ; Illueir Ind, Zool. o. tab. Bum, 
di Bibr. Erpei, Oen. ii. p. 345» tab. 16. fig. 6. 

A native of China, probably of the southern 
parts, and extends southwards into Pegu, at 
Sebwe Gyen, on the Sitang river. 14ineh«» 
long, shell 5 inches in length* 

THlliD FAMILY. 

Trionycidse. The Freshwater Turtles. 

Shell much depressed, covered with soft 
skin. Feet for swimming; tges distinct^ 
strongly webbed ; claws 3— 3* ^ 
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Emydo. Gray. Shell oval, depressed, only 
partly ossified, covered with soft skin, a more 
or less brdad margin remaining cartilaginous. 
Sternum more or less cartilaginous, the ossi- 
fications proceeding from seven centres ; a 
broad flexible flap (valve) on each side of the 
posterior sternal lobe. Feet broadly webbed, 
with three strong claws anteriorly and poste- 
riorly. Tail none. The East Indies, Sene- 
gambia ; habits thoroughly aquatic and car- 
nivorous I do not attain to a large size ; eggs 
spherical. When the water dries up, they 
bury themselves deep in the mud. 

Emyda granosa. The Bungoma- 

La Chagrinee, Lacep. Qvadr. Chip. i. p. 171. 

Testudu grano&a, Schoepff, Testud. p. 127. tab. 
SO. A. R. 

Emyda punctata. Gray, Syn. Uept, p. 50. 

Trionyx punctata. Gray, Jllustr. 2nd. ZooU 

— granosus, Gray^ Illrutr. Ind. Zool. 

— -coromendelicua, Geoffr. Ann. Mns. xiv. p. 
16. tab. 5. fig. 1, 

CryptopUB granosus, D.dbB. Erp. gen. ii. p. 501. 

Very abundant on the coast of Coromandel 
and in Lower Bengal ; Allahabad, N. W. 
Bindostan, and Sikkim, length of shell 10 
inches, is relished as food by particular castes. 

Emyda ceylonenaia.— Oroy, Shield^ Bept. p. 
64. tab. 29 A. 

Emyda punctata, Kelcutri, Prodr- Faun. Ceyl. 
p. 179. Belt 9 Teetud. c. tab. duab. 

Scarcely specifically distinct from E. gra- 
nosa* Generally distributed in the lower part 
of Ceylon found in lakes and tanks. Several 
were kept alive for months in a tub filled with 
fresh water fed freely on animal food, and also 
on bread and boiled rice. A large female laid 
three eggs, globular, about 1 inch in diameter, 
with a hard calcareous shell. This and Emys 
trijuga are put into wells to act the part of a 
scavenger. Shell, in fresh specimens smooth ; 
in drying, the granular surface of the bony 
shell is apparent. 

Emyda vittata.P^fers, lionatsher^ BerLAcad. 
1854, p. 216. Goa. Characterized by black 
streaks and spots on the head and the neck. 

Trioujfx, Ozoffr. Shell much depressed, 
only partly ossified, covered with soft skin, 
dilated into a broad cartilaginous margin 
posteriorly. Sternum more or less cartilaginous, 
sometimes with two pairs of externally visible 
osseous plates, and with the hinder lobe not 
dilated into lateral valves. Feet broadly 
webbed, with three strong claws anteriorly and 
posteriorly. Muzzle produced into a nasal 
tube ; snout conically pointed. 

Trionyx sinensis. Wiegm. Nov^ AcL Acad. 
Leap. Carol xvii. 1836, p. 139. Strauch. 
Cheionohg. Stud. p. 177. 

- ■— t ubereuUtua, Cantor, Ann. ds Mag. Nat. HiU. 
lx. 1842, p. 482. 

^ ne peroceUata,^roy,Ca/al ToH.Brit.Mu$.p. 48. 


Trionyx perooellatua, Gray, Catal. ShitU Bm 
p. 66. tab. 31. 

The bony carapace rather longer than broad, 
with a low but very distinct vertebral ridge! 

Peculiar to China ; found on the island of 
Chusan, common in Formosa. 

Trionyx gangeticus. Cuv. Begne. Anim. 

burum, Gray, lUustr. Ind. ZooL c. tab. . 

ocelUtus, Gray, Illustr. Ind. Zool. c. tab. 

Qymnopus duvaucellii, Bibr. JSrpet, geu. 

ii. p. 487. 

•— ocellatus, Dum. dr Bibr. 1. e. p. 489. 
Jaequem. Voy. Ind., Sept. pi. 9. 

—gangeticus. Cantor, Mai. .Sept. p. 8. 

Bony carapace rather longer than {broad, with 
a slight swelling anteriorly on the vertebral 
line. Found in the Ganges and its tributaries, 
upwards to Nepal ; at Penang in rivers ami 
on the sea-coast. It is of fierce habits, defend* 
ing itself desperately by biting, and emitting 
when excited a low, hoarse, cackling sound. 
It appears to be far less numerous at Penang 
than T. javanicus and Chitra indica. Shell 23 
inches long. 

Trionyx javanicus. Sclmtigg. Prodr. p. 
287. Gray, Illustr. Ind. Zool. c. tab. 

Gymnopus javanicus. Dam. ^ Bibr. EtpeJl. gen. 
ii. p. 493. 

—onrtiXn^\nen,(^Boddaert)Cantorfiat.Rept. p. 9. 

Found in the Ganges and its tributaries in the 
Bekhan and at Penang is numerous. 

Trionyx ornatus. Gray, Froc. Zool. 8oc. 
1861, p. 41. pi. 5. (young). 7 inches long 
Siam ; Gamboja, Borneo. 

Trionyx subplanus. Schweigg. Arch. Ko- 
nigeb. i. p. 289. Gray. III. Ind. Zool. c. tab. 

Gymnopus subplanus, Dwai. A Bilr. Erpet. gen. 
ii. p. 496. 

Trionyx frenatus. Gray, Shield, Kept, p, 67. 

Bogania subplana. Gray, Shield Bept. p. 69. 
tab. 33 (from a Japanese specimen). 

Found at Singapore, Peuaiig, and Japan. 

Trionyx guntheri. — Muller. 

Dogania guntheri, Gr. Pr. Zo. Soc. 1862, p. 265. 

Bony carapace as broad as long, much de- 
pressed, especially along the vertebral line. 

Chitra. Gray. Very closely allied to Triooyx, 
differing only in the form of the head ; the 
hind part of the head is more elongate, whilst 
the snout is short, with very thick lips and 
with a short, prominent nasal tube. 

Chitra indica. Oray^ Shield, Bept p. 70. 

Trionyx indicus. Gray, Syn. Bept, p. 47. 

— «gyptiacuB, var. ind. Or. III. Ind. Zo. o. tab. 

Gymnopus lineatus, Dum. A Bibr. Erpet. geu. 
ii. p. 491. 

——indicus. Cantor, Mat Bept. p. 10. 

Grows to a very large size, and, like the 
Trionyx, is ealen by the natives, particularly 
the Chinese. Found in the Ganges and in its 
tributaries, upwards into Nepal ; frequent in 
the estuaries of the Malayan Peninsula, and 
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said to be io the Pbilippioe Islands. Spec!* 
mens weigh 240 pounds ; they are very power- 
ful and of ferocious habits. Shell measures 87 
inches. 

FOURTH FAMILY. 

Chelonidse. Marine Turtles. 

Marine Turtles are at once distinguished 
by their long, compressed fin-shaped, noii- 
retraciile feet, the toes being enclosed in a 
common skin, out of which only one or two 
claws project. The carapace is broad and much 
depressedi so that when these animals are on 
chore and are turned over oh their backs, they 
cannot regain their natural position. They 
are thoroughly marine animals; their pinnate 
feet and their light shells render them the 
best swimmers in the class of reptiles ; they 
sometimes live hundreds of miles distant from 
shore, to which they periodically return, in 
order to deposit from 100 to 250 soft-ahellcd 
eggs, which are buried in the sand. The food 
of some species consists exclusively of algm ; 
others subsist upon fish and mollusca. They 
are found in all the intertropical seas ; some- 
times they travel far into the temperate 
regions. The flesh and eggs of all the species 
are edible, although the Indian turtles are 
much less appreciated in this respect than those 
of the Atlantic. At certain seasons, the flesh of 
Chflonia virgata acquires poisonous qualities, 
and iustances of death have been ascribed to 
its use. 

Caouana, Gray^ has fifteen vertebral and 
cx)stal shields, which are thin and not imbricate. 
There is a ridge or a series of prominent knobs 
along the rows of vertebral and costal shields 
ill young animals. The genus is carnivorous, 
eating fishes, mollusca, and Crustacea : com- 
prises an Atlantic species, the Loggerhead, 
which does not appear to extend into the In- 
dian Ocean, and C. olivacea confined to the 
East Indies. 

Caouana olivacea. The Indian Loggerhead. 

Chelonia olivacea, Eschscholtz, Zuol. All. tab. 3. 
Cantor ^ Catal, Mai. Jtept. p. 13. 

C. dussumieri, />. B. Erptl. gen. ii. p. 557. 

Caouana olivacea. Gray, Cat. Shield Reyt. p. 73. 

This species is distinguished from its Atlan- 
tic congener by the presence of only a single 
small claw to each of its feet. It has been 
found in the Bay of Bengal, on the coasts of 
Malabar and Penang, in the seas of the 
Philippine Islands and of China, and is abund- 
ant at the mouth of the Hoogly. Its flesh, 
though relished by the Chinese is unpalatable 
to Europeans. 

Ghelonia. {FlemJ) Gray, Shield. RepU p. 74. 
has thirteen vertebral and costal shields, which 
are thin and not imbricate. Shell of young 
animals without, or with feeble, longitudinal 
ridges. Herbi7orottS| feeding on algse. Species 


of chelonia extend over nearly all the seas be- 
tween the tropics ; but whether they belong to 
two or mora species is a question wAch cannot 
be dedded in the present state of our knowledge. 
C. midas and C. viridis are names given to 
specimens from the Atlantic, and India. Both 
names are now considered to indicate the same 
species, virgata has been applied to specimens 
from the Red sea, identical with others from 
the Indian ocean. Duuieril and Bibron apply 
it to Atlantic as well as to Indian specimens 
and Cuvier and Dumdril and Bibron distinguish 
Ch. maculosa from the coast of Malabar, and 
Ch. marmorata, from the Atlantic. Gray and 
Agassiz, consider both of them as identical, and 
the former author as even synonymous to Gh. 
virgata. The differences consist chiefly in 
modifications of the colours and in the form of 
the shields, Agassiz has retained the name of 
Gh. midas for the Atlantic individuals, and of 
Gh. virgata for those from the Pacific. Chelo- 
nia virgata, the Indian Turtle, or Green turtle, 
is found on all the coasts of the East Indies. It 
is at all seasons plentifully taken in fishing- 
stakes in the Straits of Malacca ; in size it 
equals the Atlantic Turtle, which it rivals in 
flavour. About December and January the fe- 
male lands to deposit her eggs, in the sandy 
beach of some sequestered island, and then 
the fishermen watch during the moonlight 
nights to * turn turtles.’ The eggs are of a sphe- 
rical shape, about 1 inch in diameter, covered 
by a soft semi-transparent membrane of a pale- 
yellow colour. The expert eye of the fisher- 
man baffles the pains with which the turtle 
conceals her eggs, and prodigious numbers are 
disinterred. They are very rioh-flavoured, like 
marrow, and will keep for weeks although 
exposed to the air. The flesh of this species is 
sometimes found to be poisonous. 

Garetta, Meirr. ^ray,\ Shield, Rept. p. 13, 
has thirteen vertebral and costal shields, which 
are produced behind and imbricate. Two claws 
to each foot. Shell of young animals with 
three keels, — Carnivorous. 

Garetta squamata. Hawk-bill Turtle ; In- 
dian Caret. 

Garetta imbricate (part), auet, 

Testudo squamata, Bont. Jav, p. 82. 

Eretmochelys squamata, AgoM, Nat. Hist. U, 
States, i. p. 382. 

LinnsBUB, in his 'Systems Naturse,’ enumerates 
the species of turtle famous by the tortoise- 
shell which it supplies to commerce, as Testudo 
imbricate, referring to it specimens from the 
Atlantic as well as from the Indian Ocean, and 
quoting the Javan Testudo squamata^ of 
tius as a synonym. All subsequent zoologists 
have adopted Linnaeus’s view, until the Indian 
Caret was separated from the Atlantic form, by 
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L. Agassiz (Nat. Hist, United 8tates^i. p. 382), 
under the name of EretmochelyB squamata. 
Very small %orny soales are imbedded in the 
skin of the neck ; the median keel extends 
generally over all the vertebral shields ; other 
ridges diverge from the point of each vertebral 
shield. The costal shields also have sometimes 
prominent ridges, commencing at the angles 
they form with the marginiil plates and run* 
ning to the point of each costal. The Hawk- 
bill Turtle, is so named from its rather elongate 
and compressed, curved upper jaw, does not 
attain to the same size as the other turtles : a 
shell 2 feet long is considered as extraordi- 
narily large. It is found throughout the East 
Indian Archipelago, is plentiful only on parts 
of the coasts of Ceylon (Hambangtotte, Matu- 
ra), of the Maldives, of Celebes, &c. As 
however, turtles always resort to the locality 
where they were born, or where they have been 
used to propagate their kind, and as their cap- 
ture is very profitable, they become scarcer and 
scarcer at places where they are known to have 
been abundant formerly, some specimens sell 
in Ceylon for as much as JSli, the price depend- 
ing on the quality of the shell. If taken from 
the animal when decomposition has set in, the 
colour of the shell becomes clouded and milky, 
and hence the cruel expedient is resorted to of 
suspending the turtle over fire till heat makes 
the shields start from the bony part of the 
carapace, after which the creature is permitted 
to escape to the water, where they live ; but 
reproduction of the epidermal shields to a great 
extent is improbable. At Celebes, whence the 
finest tortoise shell is exported to China, the 
natives kill the turtle by blows on the head, and 
immerse the shell in boiling water to detach 
the plates : dry heat is only resorted to by the 
unskilful. 

Dermatoohelys, Blainv. Carapace subcordi- 
form, covered with a coriaceous skin like the 
remainder of the animal. Herbivorous. 

Dermatochelys coriacea* 

Testudo coriacea, Z. SysL Nat. i. p. 350. 

Sphargia mercurialis, Merr. Tent. p. 19. ScMeg. 
Faun. Japon.t Rtpt. p. 6. tab. 1. 

—coriacea, Oray, Syn. Kept, p. 51. Dnm. ds 
Bibr. Erptt. gen. ii. p. 560. pi. 24. fig. 9. TiekeU. 
Journ. 49. Soc. JBtng. 1862, p. 367, c. fig. 

Shell above with seven longitudinal ridgesi 
separated from one another by grooves. Skin 
smooth in adult specimens, tubercular in young 
ones. This turtle, although scarce, appears to 
be spread throughout almost all the seas of the 
tropical and temperate regions, having been 
found in the Mediterranean, on the south coast 
of England, in the West Indies, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the coasts of the United 
States, in Chili, in Japan and in India. A female 


caught on the coast of Tenasserim, of entire 
length 6 feet 2^ inches. 

TUB ORDER OF LIZARDS — SADAIA. 

Anterior ribs generally joined to a sternum. 
Tail more or less long. Jaws toothed ; the 
mandibles united in front by an osseous suture. 
Limbs generally four, sometimes rudimentary 
or not visible extenially. Eyelids generally 
present. Integuments with scale-like folds or 
osseous scutes, or granular. The greater portion 
of the Saurians are easily distinguished from 
the other orders of reptiles by their elongate 
form, by their moveable thorax covered with 
skin, by the presence of legs, and by their general 
integuments, which are either folded into scales, 
or granular, or tubercular, or shielded. Still, 
there are many saurians which, at a superficial 
glance, might easily be taken for members of 
order — of snakes, and there is a gradual transi- 
tion between both these orders. Many lizards 
have several layers of cells loaded with different 
pigments ; the animal spreads or compresses 
these layers by more or less iufiatiug its lungs, 
whereby the changes in the coloration are 
eifected. Saurians are oviparous; a few ovovivi- 
parous. They have been divided into many 
families ; 

Family of Crocodiles— Crocodilidm. 

Head with the snout produced ; body de- 
pressed, covered above and below with square 
shields arranged in longitudinal and transverse 
series ; each dorsal shield is composed of an 
osseous dermal scute and of a corresponding 
horny epidermal plate. Tail elongate, com- 
pressed. Feet short, more or less webbed. 
Teeth strong, acute conical, in a single series. 
Tongue short, adherent. Nostrils small, situated 
close together, on the top of the extre- 
mity of the snout. Toes 5 — ^ ; only the three 
interior are armed with claws. Freah-water 
saurians are found between the tropics wherever 
the country is watered by suliiciently large rivers 
or lakes. Peculiarities have induced many 
zoologists to consider the Crocodilians either 
as a distinct sub-order of the Saurians (Lori- 
cati) or to separate them altogether as an order 
intermediate between the Tortoises and Lizards 
(Emydosauri). The most conspicuous charac- 
ters of the crocodiles refer to their thoroughly 
aquatic life ; but these characters are combined 
with an extremely powerful development of 
those organs which render the crocodiles the 
most formidable of all the carnivorous fresh- 
water animals. The back, the tail, and the belly 
are protected by a dermal armour composed of 
quadrangular shields^ which are arranged in 
regular longitudinal and transverse series. A 
considerable proportion of the food of the 
crocodile is fish, the proverbial swiftness of 
which is of Utile avail when pursued by these 
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reptiles ; they fall an easy prey especially to the 
young animals* the active old animals requiring 
a greater quantity of food* attack every large 
animal which accidentally approaches them* 
and* in overpowering it, the whole of their 
powerful organization is called into requisition. 
Seizing the victim between their capacious 
jaws, and fastening their long* pointed, conical 
teeth into its flesh* they draw it* in one mo- 
ment* by their weight and with a stroke of the 
tail* below the water and drown it. Their 
gullet* however* is much too narrow to allow of 
the passage of tlie entire body of the victim ; 
and their teeth being adapted for seizing and 
bolding fast only* and not for biting* they are 
obliged to mangle the carcase* tearing off single 
pieces by sudden strong jerks. This is per- 
formed chiefly by lateral motions of the head 
and front part of the body ; and the bones of 
the head of the crocodile are much more firmly 
united with one another* and the processes 
of the cervical vertebrse much more developed, 
than in any other saurian. Indian crocodiles 
inhabit rivers and estuaries, also the sea-coasts, 
and in calm weather may be seen floating at a 
distance of two or three miles from shore. 
Those inhabiting small inland waters which are 
dried up during a drought are compelled to 
wander about in search of water* in which alone 
they can procure their food ; they do this dur- 
ing the night. Some of them, however, espe- 
cially large individuals* bury themselves in the 
mud, as many fresh-water tortoises and fish do* 
and remain in a state of torpor below the hard 
crust during the time of the drought. It is 
during that period* shortly after they have been 
released from the state of an enforced fasting, 
that they are most formidable. A man seized 
by a crocodile has only one way of saving his 
life, if not his limb* namely to force his fingers 
into the eyes of the beast, which immediately 
lets go its victim* a practice equally known to 
the Indian of South America, to the Negro of 
Africa* and to the Hindoo. It is not difficult to 
catch a single depredator by a hook baited with 
flesh or entrails, and made fast by a bunch of 
strong* thin cords* which it cannot gnaw asun 
der**as they sink into the spaces between the 
teeth. It is not easy to kill them on the apot* 
except by a ball sent through the eye into the 
brain, or through the neck to the spinal cord: 
of course, a severe injury to any of the vital 
parts will prove fatal to them, but not before 
days or weeks have elapsed. All the crocodiles 
are oviparous : the eggs have a hard shell* and 
resemble in size and shapr*. those of a goose ; 
from twenty to sixty are deposited in a hollow 
near the banks* and slightly covered over with 
mould or sand. The young crocodiles are of a 
rather rapid growth, one hatched at Madras 
in eight years increased to the length of 8 or 9 


feet, and was so powerful as to destroy a full- 
grown buck antelope* which had come to drink 
water at the tank to which it usually resorted, 

Crorodiles, Onv. Teeth strong* very un-» 
equal in size, 18 or 19 above, and 15 below* on 
each aide, the teeth in the upper jaw being the 
strongest; the fourth tooth of the lower jaw 
passes into a groove at the lateral edge of the 
Snout moderately long. The pos- 
terior nuchal plates are separated from the dorsal 
by an interspace. Alligators nre found only in 
the new world* but the British in India, almost 
universally apply this name to the Indian Crooo- 
dilus. Crocodiles are found in America, Africa* 
Asia, and Australia. 

Crocodilus palustria. Less, in Belong. Voy* 
Ind. Orient. ^ Zool. Reptp. 305. Gray. 
—vulgaris* var. B* Dum. dt Bibr. Erptt. gen. iii. 
p. lOS. Cantor, Mai. Rept. p. 16. 

trigonops, &ray, Catal. Tort. Ac., vo, p. 62. 

■■■ bombifroDB* Oray, 1. e. p. 69. Huxley, Proc' 
Linn. Soc. 1859* pp. 13* 28. 

liiporcatus* Cautley, Aa. Reaearcli. six. tab. 3. 

figs. 1 au*l 3 (not Cav.) 

BombifroDH trigonops* Gray, Ann. A Mag. Nat- 
Hist. I8G2. X. p. 269. Ceylon ; Pen. of ibelia ; Gau- 
ges. 

Upper surface of snout covered with numer- 
ous small* rounded, irregular prominences. 
Crocodilus siamensis. Se7in.His.Amph. p. 167. 

— galeatus, Cav. Ann. Mna. Jfiat. Nat. x, p. 61 
pi. 1. fig. 9 (skii)l of an adult). 

Bombifrons siameuBiB* tGray, Ann. A Mag. 
Nat. Hid. 1862* x. p. 269. 

Upper surface of snout without prominent 
oes and almost smooth Siam, Gamboja. 

Crocodilus porosns. Schneid. Amph. p. 159. 
Cantor, Mai. Rept. p. 16. Jerd. Journ. Aa. Soc. 
Beng. xxii. p. 466. 

biporcatuB, C\iv. Osa. Foaa. v. pt. 2. p. 65. 

tab. I. fig8.^4* 18, 19 (young skulls), A tab. 2. 
fig: 8. 

MUll. A Schley. Krohod. Ind. A^rkipet tab. 8. 
fig. 6 (Middle aged skull) fig. 7, (aged.) 

Oopholis porosus* Gray. Ann. A Mag. Nat. Uid. 
1862, X. p. 267. 

Anterior nuchal plates none, or only a pair 
of very small ones. E. Indies. Australia. 

Crocodilus pondicerianus. Guuther. 

Oopholis pondicherianus* Gray, Ann. A Magi 
Nta. Iliat. 1 862, X. p. 268. 

No anterior nuchal plates. Penin. of India. 

Gavialis, Oeoffr. Teeth slender* sub- 
equal in size* 27 or 28 above* and 25 or 26 
below* on each side ; the strongest teeth ante- 
riorly in the jaws ; teeth directed outwards. 
Snout very long and slender Only one species 
is known from the Ganges, — ^the Br.rneo gavial 
Crocodilus schlegelii, having been referred to 
Rhyncbosuchus. 

Gavialis gangeticus. The Qavial or Nakoo* 

Lacerta gangetica* Gm. Syat. Nat. i. p. 1067* 

Crocodilus lougirostris* Schneid- Hist, Amhp. p. 
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160. Cw. On, Fo$9. ▼. pt. 2. p. 60. pi. /. figs. 2. 
1 ^ 10 & pi. 2. fig. 11 (head and skull.) 

— tenuirostrisj Cuv, L c, p. 62. pi. 1. figs, 
ft 11, ft pL 2. fig. 12. 

The length of the snout equals that of nine 
or ten of the dorsal shields. Old male speci- 
mens have a large cartilaginous hump on the 
extremity of the snout, ^lian noticed that the 
Ganges is inhabited by crocodiles which have 
a horn on the end of the snout, perforated by 
the nostrils and containing a small cavity for 
the reception of air, so that the males are 
enabled to remain under water for a longer 
time than the females. The Gavial attains to 
a length of 20 feet. The correct term is gariai. 

^Family of Water Lizards.— -Varanidoe. 

Head with the snout produced, pyramidal, 
covered with small, scale-like, but not im-^ 
bricate, shields. Teeth acute, compressed. 
Tongue elongate, slender, terminating in a 
long fork, retractile into a sheath at its base. 
Scales small, equal on the sides and on the back, 
arranged in cross rings ; those of the belly and 
tail square, in cross bands. Tail long, general- 
ly compressed. Toes 5 — 5, armed with strong 
claws. This family contains the largest species 
of lizards ; the greater part of them live in the 
neighbourhood of large rivers, and are excel- 
lent swimmers, their long, compressed tail 
serving as a propeller ; they are carnivorous, 
feeding on all the different water-animals and 
on the eggs of birdr, and likewise dii those of 
other large reptiles. Their movements on land 
are not much less rapid than in the water. 
Several species climb trees ; they are active 
during a part of the night. They are found in 
tropical Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

Varanus. (part), Merr. Amph, jp. 58. 
nostrils are an oblique slit, situated in, or 
nearly in, the middle between the eye and 
the extremity of the snout. Scales elliptic, 
small ; those on the back and on the sides not 
imbricate, each being surrounded by a small, 
circular, granular fold. Tail with a low crest, 
formed by two or four series of strongly keeled 
scales. Throat with a transverse fold. 

Varanus flavescens. Short-toed Water Lizard. 

Monitor flavescens, Gray^ lU, Ind, Zool. c. tab. 

Varanus piquotii, D. ft B. JSrp^t, g€n, iii. p. 485. 

Empagusia fla'veacens. Gray, Lizavdi, p. 9. 

Varanus flavescens, Cantor, AfaL Bepi, p. 28. 

This species attains to a length of from 3 to 
4 feet, the tail being longer than the body. 
Its toes comparatively shorter than iu its 
congeners. 

Varanus dracmna. Common Indian Water 
Lizard. 

? Laeerta dracnna, Z. ByzL Nat, i. p. 360. 

Lacerta dracaena, Shaw, Zool, iii. p. 218. pi. 67. 

Tiipinainbis bengalensis, Daud» Hist. Sept, iii. 
P 67. 


Vanmus gnttotns, Meer, A mph, p. 58. Ln9,im 
BStang, Vay, Ind, Orient,, Sept, p. 808. 

— — punctatus, Merr, Amph, p. 69. Less, I, c, p. 

809. r 

Monitor heraldicos. Gray, in Griff. An, Kingd, 

ix. p. 25. 

— bengalensis, Ch^ay, /. c. p. 26, 

^^Varanus bengalensis, 2). ft B, ErpU-ytn, iii. p. 

— heraldicus. Gray, Catal, Liz, p. 9. 

Monitor dracaena. Gray, I, c, p. 11. 

Varanns bibroni, Blyih,Joum, Az, Soc. Beng. xi. 
p. 869, Kalaart, Prodr. Faun, Ceyl, App. p. 46. 

A moat commou species in all British 
India, Bengal, Nepal, Southern India, and 
Ceylon, it is called in Ceylon the ‘‘ Goana,” is 
found in great abundance in all the maritime 
provinces, rarely in the higher Kandian districts. 

Varanus lunatus. Grag, Lizards, p. 10. 
Banded Water Lizard. 

Sides and legs dotted with white. 

Varanus nebulosiis. Clouded Water Lizard, 
Bengal, Siam, Penang. 

Monitor nebulosus. Gray, in Griff, An, Kingd. 
ix. p. 27. 

Varanus nebulosus. Bum, ft BiJbr. BrpU. gen. iii. 
p. 483. ? Cantor, Cat. Mai. Sept, p. 27. 

The largest specimen seen is feet long, 
the tail being longer than the body ; is found in 
Bengal and Siam, perhaps near Penang, but not 
in Java as stated by Bibron. 

Hydrosaurus, JP^agl. This genus differs from 
Varanus only in its nostrils, which are a more 
or less rounded opening near the extremity of 
the snout. 

Hydrosauius salvator. Grag Ocellated Water 
Lizard. 

Btellio salvator, Laur, Svn. Repf, p. 56. 

Tapinambis bivittatuB, Kuhl, Beitr, Zool. p. ^25. 

Monitor elegans, Cray, Zool. Jowrn. iii. p. 225. 

Varanus vittatus, Less, in Bilang, Voy. Ind. 
Orient., Sept. p. 307. 

— — bivittatus, B, ft Bibr, Erptt. g^n. iii. p. 486. 

Varanus salvator. Cant. Cat. Mai. Sept. p. 29. 

Monitor bivittatus, Sc/ileg. Ahbild. p. 76. tab. 
21, ft tab. 22. figs, 1, 2. 

An inhabitant of the Archipelago ; East 
Indian continent ; China, Siam, Ceylon, 
it is ** very numerous in hilly and marshy 
localities of the Malayan peninsula* It is com- 
monly, during the day, observed in the branches 
of trees overhanging rivers, preying upon birds 
and their eggs and smaller lizards, and when 
disturbed, it throws itself from a considerable 
height into the water ; it will courageously 
defend itself with teeth and claws and by strokes 
of the tail, low castes in India dig them out of 
their buriows ou the banka of rivers, their 
flesh being greatly relished. Some attain to 
nearly 7 feet in length.” 

Family of Land Lizards. — Lacertidm. 

Head covered with shields, which are sym- 
metricidly arranged. Tongue slender, free 
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terminating in a fork. Scal|^s on th 
back granular or rhombic, on the sidea granu 
lar ; on the belly larger, quadrangular o 
rounded, and arranged in cross bands. N 
longitudinal fold along the sides, but generally 
a fold across the throat. Tail very long, 
rounded, with the scales arranged in rings 
fragile. Eyes diurnal, with eyelids ; tyrapanunr 
distinct. Limbs four, well developed. TIi 
species do not attain to any considerable size 
most of them are found in Africa, America 
and Europe. They live generally on the ground 
and are not burrowing. 

Tachydromus, Battdln* 

Head elongato-pyramidal, body subcylin- 
drical, tail very long. Nostril in h single nasa 
shield immediately above the labials. Dorsa 
scales large, strongly keeled, the keels being 
confluent into longitudinal ridges ; all the 
ventral shields, or at Jeast the lateral ones, 
keeled. Sides covered with granular scales. 
Anal shield surrounded by smaller ones ; one 
or two inguinal pores on each side. Eeinoral 
pores none. Tail with rings of keeled, qua- 
drilateral shields. An indistinct collar. Toes 
not serrated or keeled. . Tympanum distinct. 

Tachydromus scxlincatns. Band. RepL iii. 
p. 256. tab. 39. 7). d; B. 'Erpet. p, 158. 

T. -qiiadriliiieatns. Baud. 1. c. p. 252. 

T. typicuB, 6>. in Jlaf/. Hist. i. [>. 389. 

This species occurs at llangoon, Borneo. 
Tlio largest is 14 inches long, of which the 
tail takes 1 1 

Tachydromus raeridionalis. Has hitherto 
been confounded with T. sexlineatiis. It is as 
slender as the species from the Archipelago, 
with the snout produced and with the tail 
exceedingly long. Back brownish olive ; a 
(link brown band runs from the snout, through 
Die eye, above the tympanum, to the loins ; 
this band is separated from the colour of the 
hack by an iridescent lateral stripe. Found in 
Ohina, probably also in Cochin-china. Head 
5 lines, trunk 18 lines, tail 7i inches. 

Tachydromus septentrioualis. The most 
northern of the Tachydromi, is more closidy 
allied to the Japanese species than to any otlier. 

Back brownish or greenish-olive ; a brown 
band, darkest on its edges, runs from the 
nostril through the eye to the tympanum, and 
is soon lost. There is a green, iridescent, 
btack-edged band on each side of the back in 
old specimens. Lateral parts greenish, the 
lower yellowish specimens procured at Ningpo, 
head ^rda of an inch, trunk 2 inches, tail 7 
inches. 

Cabrita, Gratfy 

Nostrils on the ridge of tlie*snout, between 
an upper and lower, nasal plate, both being 

7: 


niiher swollen ; a small hinder nasal. Eyelids 
present ; collar none, only a small fold before 
each shoulder. Ventral scales four-sided^ 
smooth, longitudinally arranged. Femoral 
pores. Toes 5—6, keeled beneath, not toothed 
0(1 the sides. 

Cabrita leschcnaultii. Gunther, 

Lacorta IcHohenaiiltii, Milnc-£dw, Ann. Se. NaU 
xvi. pp. 80, H(>. pi. 6. lig. 9 (head). 

C tlopaura IccUenaiiltii, B. Erp. 282. 

Cubrica bruuuc.i, Gray, Ann, Nat. Hist, i, p, 282, 

Two loreals ; the central occipital very small; 
length 5.^ indies, head and trunk 2 inches ; said 
to be from the Coromandel coast, it is some* 
what locally distributed, seen in Salem, Coim- 
hatorij in^ar the banks of the Cnvery. Pind 
Uadun Kliaii, in the Punjab Salt llange ; and 
Af^lianistan. It frequents bushy ground, hedges 
of Kuphorbia and clumps of Cactus. 

Ophiops, Henttiries, 

Nostrils on the ridge of the snout, between 
in upper and lower nasal plate, both being 
rather swollen ; three small shields behind the 
nostril. Eyelids none ; collar none, only a 
small fold before each shoulder. Ventral 
shields four-sided, rhombic, smooth ; scales 
on the hack rhombic, keeled, imbricate. Femo* 
ral pores* Toes 5 — 5, keeled beneath, not 
toothed on the sides. 

Ophiops jerdoni (Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
xxii- p. 653) Dark bronze above, black* 
spotted, with two obscure t^ad dorsal streaks ; 
below while throughout Femoral pores 
seven or eight* Shields of head plaited longi- 
ndinally. Length of head and body 1^ inch, 
jf tail inches, of hind limb I inch. Pro* 
ured at Mhow, in pasture land. 

Acnnthodactyjus, Fitziri^er. 

Nostril between three shields, the lower of 
which is the first labial. Eyelids present ; a 
:aly fold across the throat. Ventral scales' 
•ur-sided, smooth. Femoral pores. Toes 
• — 5, keeled beneath, and toothed on the sides, 
he species are African ; and East Indian. 

Acanthodactylus neilghurrensis, Jerd. (Journ* 

.s. Soc. Beng. xxii. p. 476) : — Anterior edgo 
if ear toot heel, scaly ; collar transverse ; scales 
f back somewhat larger behind than in front ; 
xi occipital plate. Obtained near Coonoor. 

Acanthodactylus Cantoris. Head of mode* 
ate length with the snout narrowed ; body 
and root of the tail rather depressed ; limbs well 
developed. Total length 7 inches : — head 7 
lines ; tail 4^ inches ; fore limb 11 lines ; fourth 
(longest) finger 3^- lines ; hind limb 18 lines ; 
third toe 31 lines ; fourth (longest) toe 6 lines | 
fifth toe 5 lin^s. 

Family of Cordyles — Zonuridm. 

Head covered with regular, symmetrical^ 
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tnany-sided shields. Tongue flat, nicked. 5 anal shields, limbs four, moderately developed 

o I . * aaaK wifih fivA foA* A-nlu i * 


Scales of the back and tail large, squarish 
sides with a distinct longitudinal fold ; scales 
of the belly square or roundish, in cross bntids. 

Tail rounded. Ears distinct ; eyes diurnal 
with lids. Only one species of this family is 
found in the East Indies. 

Pseudopus. 

PseiidopUB et Hyalinus, Mtryem. 

Sepa (part.) ct Ophisaurus^ fiaudin, 

Pseudopua, Ophisaurus, et D^ipasia, Oray, 

Ophisepa, Blyth, 

Three species only of this very remarkable 
^enus are known : one from North America, 
Ophisaurus ventralis, with the palatine teeth 
in a broad band ; the second from South* 
Eastern Europe and Northern Asia. Pseudo- 
pus pallnsii, with rudimentary hind limbs : 
and, finally, the Ps. gracilis from Khasya. 

Pseudopus gracilis. Khasya Glass Suake. 

Gray Lizards, p. 56. 

Dopasia gracilis. Gray, Ann, ^ Mag, Nat, j Xhe 
Hist* xii. 1853, p. 339 Giinlh. jPr. Soc. 

1860, p. 172. 


each with five toes, only three species are known* 

Tropidiphorus macrolepis, Gunth. Pr. z* 
S, Ap. 23. I 8 GI, p. 188. Prom Chartaboum 
on the Coast of Siam. It is 5^ in. long, tail 
3^ brownish gray, slightly marbled with dark, 
or, toes and lower part of the tail ^dotted with 
brown. 

Tropifliphorus Cochin-Chinensis, Cuv. 
lie A runt D.d) B, G until. Tr. Montanus Gray, 
in Gr, An. King. iv. p. 85. Cochin-China. 

Snout rather more obtuse than in Tr Micro- 
lepis . 

Aspris Berdmorei. Bl. J. dh 8. Beng, xii. 
p. 650. Mergui has a compressed and subacute' 
snout. 

Euprepes. Wagler. 

Each scale with several keels. Tail longisli, 
rounded, without apine^ Nostril in a single 
small shield. Limbs four, each with five toes. 

palatel notch is placed far backwards. 
This genua has nearly the same geographical 
distribution as Eumeces, and is also very rich 
ill species. Those belonging to the East 

and may be 


Ophiaeps tesacllatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B, xxii. p. 655. 

The typical apecimen is from the Khasya | Indian VTiina are less numerous, 
Hills, 15 inches long, the tail measuring 1 0. j diatjnguislied as follows ; — 
Whilst in other Saurians the whole skin of’ ' 
the belly and of the sides is extensible, the 
extensibility here is limited to a separate part 
of the skiu. 


Pamily of Skinks — Scincidas. 

Head covered with shields, which are sym. 
metrically arranged. Tongue slender, free,exser 
tile, terminating in two pointed lobes. Scales on 
the back rounded, quincuncial, imbricate ; those 
on the belly similar to those on the back and 
on the sides. No fold across the throat or 
along the side ; no femoral or inguinal pores. 
Tail generally long, rounded, fragile. Eyes and 
eyelids well developed. Nostrils in a separate 
plate, between the frontal and labial shields. 
Generally four limbs, moderately developed, 
sometimes feeble or Iddden below the skin. 
The species of this family are exceedingly 
DuroerouB, and inhabit almost every part of 
thfi tropical regions, some extending into the 
temperate zones. They are thoroughly land 
Lizards, preferring dry ground, and hiding 
themselves in the sand, under stones, &c. ; 
none of them enter the water. They do not 
attain to any considerable size, a few West 
Indian and Australian species growing to the 
thickness of a man’s wrist, and exceeding a 
foot in length* They deposit from eight to 
twelve globular eggs. 

Tropidiphorus, Ihim, ^ Bihr. 

Hach scale with a strong keel ; tail longiah, 
rounded, the keels of their scales being very 
prominent, forming series of spines, nostril in 
a single amall shield. Two or three large pre* 


Euprepes chinenais. 

Atcuchosaurus chiuensis, Gray, Lizards,^. 107. 

Only one specimen is known. It is 3 inches 
long, of which the tail takes rather more than 
one-half. China. 

Euprepes rufescens. Common Indian Skiuk. 

Lacerta rufescens, Shaw, Zool, iii. p- 285. 

Scincus multifascintus, Kuhl, Beiir. p. 12. 

Tiliqua rubriven tries, Gray, Ind. Zool., and 
An-n. & Mag. Nat. Tlinf. 1846, xvii, p. 430. 

T. carinata. Gray, Zool. Journ. 

T, affinis, Gra^, Ann. JSat. HUt. ii. p. 289. 

Kuprepea sebie, 1), & B. Erp. tj€n. v. p. 692. 

Tiliqua rufescens. Gray, Lizards, p. 109. 

Euprepes rufescens, Cant, Cat. Mai. Rept. p. 46. 

Plestrodon sikkimenais, Gray, Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist, 1853, xii p. 388. 

The colaration varies : — 

a. Specimens from Madras and from the 
Deccan have a very distinct yellowish band. 

h. Specimens from Ceylon have the yellow- 
ish bands less distinct than the former. * ^ 

c. There is no trace of a whitish band in a 
specimen from Afghanistan. 

d. Penang, Siam, and the East Indian 
Archipelago are inhabited by three varieties. 

This is one of the most common and most 
widely spread Lizards of the East Indies ; it 
occurs in almost every part of the continent as 
well as of the Archipelago, from Afghanistan 
to China and to the Philippine Islands \ it is 
even said to inhabit the Sandwich Islands. 
With regard to its altitudinal extent, it is not 
found beyond an elevation of 8,000 feet. 
Cantor says that it is exceedingly numerous 
in the hills and valleys of the Malayan coun- 
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tries. They may be seen basking in the sun, 
in bamboo hedges, or on trees ; and they fear- 
lessly enter houses in pursuit of insects, in 
which they display great agility. The female 
deposits six to twelve yellowish-while, oval, 
cylindrical eggs, half an inch in length.” 

Tiliqua trivittata, Gray, Tnd, Zool, 
and Jerd. Journ, As, Soc, litng, xxii. p. 478, 
appears to be a variety of this species. 

Euprepes monticola. This species is found 
in 8ikkim, at an altitude of above 8,000 feet, 
where it represents the E. rufescens of the low- 
lands, from which it may be distinguished by 
its scales, which have two keels only. An 
adult female specimen is 8^ inches long, of 
which the tail takes 5. 

Euprepes olivaceus. 

Dasia oiivauea, 6'j*., Mag. "NaL Hist. ii. p. 331. 

Euprepes ernestii, Diim. & Bibr, Eriict. v. 
p. 696. Cantor, Mat, Rtpi, p. 47. 

Upper parts brownish, with about twelve 
narrow, irregular, black transverse streaks, each 
black scale having a white spot. A whitish 
hand along each side of the root of the tail. 
Lower parts greenish olive. 

This species is less numerous than E. rufes- 
cens ; it has been found on the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula and on Prince of Wales’ Island ; a 
.spociineri in the Paris Museum is said to have 
been captured in Java. The largest individual 
is nearly 9 inches long, of which the tail takes 
rather more than oiie-lialf. Cantor found eleven 
eggs ill a female, similar to those of J^, rufescens. 

Euprepes macularius, Bbjth, J, A ^ S* Beng, 
xxii. p. G52. 

Rungpore, like E. rufescens, Rronzed olive 
green above, pale below : length 5^- iu. tail 3|. 

Euprepes triliueata, Gray, Jtfag, Nat, Hist, 
1846, xvii. p, 430. Jardon^ J. A* Soc, Beng, 
xxii. p. 470. 

Yellowidii olive, with three yellowish-white 
longitudinal bacuts only in samly ground near 
the sea in the Carnatic, concealing itself 
in holes and fissures, and under shrubs, ft 
attains to a length of 7 inches, of which the 
tail is nearly 4. 

Mabonia, Fiizinger, 

Scales thin, smooth, polished, not keeled. 
Tail rather long, rounded, without any keels or 
spines. Nostrils in a single, small shield, i 
Limbs four, each with five toes. Palate with 
more or less distinct teeth, the palatal notch 
being placed on the level of the eye. Only two 
or three species are found on the East Indian 
continent. 

Mabouia quadrilineata. 

PlestiodoQ quadiiliiieatum, Bl., /• A, S* Beng, 
xx.i. 052. 


Kuuieccs quadrivirgatus, JIuUow, ProC, Acad, 
Nxt.jic. P/iilad. 1860, p. 503. 

L' pper parts black, with a pair of whitisK 
lines along the back, the lines beginningfrom the 
nose and the supereiliuries ; no median white 
line ; another line coinmeiiees at the tympanum 
and runs along the middle of the side. Lower 
parts whitish. Hongkong, length 6 inches, 
head and trunk measuring 2.J. 

Mabouia chineiisis. The Chinese Skink. 

Tiliqua chinunsis, Gr, Ann, Nat. Hist. i. p, 289. 

Plestiodon sinense, I). <C* B. ErpH. gin. v. p. 704. 

Tiliqua rugo-guttata. Cant. May. JV, H. 1842, ix. 
i p. 4S2. 

Plestiodon chiuensis. Gray, hizartU, p. 92. 

Limbs well developed : ttie fore legs extend to 
the snout, the hind legs halfway or more than 
half way up towards the axil. The coloration 
changes with age. The Japanese specimens 
are specifically identical with those from North 
America, both constantly differing from the 
Chinese ones in having an additional small 
shield between first loreal and nusril. 

Mabouia maculata. 

Lifisonotu Tuiumlata, HI., J.A.S. Beng. xxii. p. 653. 

This species is apparently allied to Mabouia 
chineiisis. 

Eumcoes, Wiegmann* 

8c»ies thin, smooth, polished, not keeled. 
Tail more or less lung, rounded, without any 
keels or spines. Nostril in a single small shield. 
Limbs four, each with five toes. Palate with- 
out any teeth, the palatal notch being placed 
far backwards, behind the level of the eye. 
The species of this genus are very numerous 
and spread over nearly all the different coun- 
tries between, or near, the tropics. 

Eiimeces bilineatus. The black-striped 
Skink* , 

Mocoa bilineata. Gray, Ann. & Mag, Nat, Hist, 
1846, xviii. p. 430.Jcnf. J.A.B. Bang. xxii. p. 477. 

Supra nasal shield none ; the lower eyelid is 
transparent. Brownish olive above, greenUli 
below. Discovered by Jerdon under stones on 
the summit of the Neilgherries.^ Length 5 
inches, the head and trunk measuring half of it* 

Eumeces himalayaniis. Supranaaal shiefd 
none ; the lower eyelid is transparent, green- 
ish line above, with interrupted whitish 
lines and scries of blackish dots ; sides with 
a dark band, which has a narrow greens 
ish-white edge above and a broad one below ; 
the lower parts greenish, each scale with a 
darker margin. 

Specimens were procured in the Himalayas^ 
Kashmir ; from Garhwal and Simla. The 
largest is 4 inches long, the tail measuring half. 

Eumeces schlegelii. 

Tiliqua schlegelii^ 0Unth^Pi\ Z. 1860^ p« 253* 
pi. 1 5. fig. Q. 
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Supranasal shield none ; lower eyelid trans- 
j^nt. 

* Eumeces inodestus. Supranasal shield none ; 
the lower eyelid is transparent. Limbs rather 
feeble. Yellowish olive above, witn iiulistiiiot 
and interrupted lines of bUek dots ; upper 
art of the sides with an undulated brown 
and ; lower parts whitish with some olive 
dots. 4 inches long, ike head and trunk 
measuring inch. 

Eumeces reevesii. 

Tiliqua reevesii, Oray, in Ann, N 11 ist. ii. p. 292. 
Uiuulis reevesii. Gray, Lizards, 70. 

Supranasal shield none ; lower eyelid 
transparent. Limbs rather feeble, llrownisli 
above, yellowish below, a dark brown band run* 
ning along the upper part of the side. It is a 
native of China. 

Eumeces ladacensis. Supranasal shield none ; 
lower eyelid transparent. Limbs well devidop- 
ed. Greenish above, with langitndinal series of 
black dots ; sides with an obscure band ; lower 
parts greenish white. Head and trunk 2 
inches long. 

Mocoa formosn, Tllyth (Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. xxii. 1854, p. 651), lilyth refers to 
Gray’s genus Mocoa. 

Eumeces iiidieus. , , ^ • 

? Lygosoma dupsuiflierii, 7) & ILKrp.gcf/. v. p. 725 
HiuuJia iudicii, Gr, Miuj, N* U, xii. p. 

?l?Mocoa Bikimeoais, 3 854, p. 052. 

Limbs w’ell developed, common in Sikkim ; 
said to come from Ningpo in (>hina. From 
8 to 10 inches long, of which the trunk takes 
3 or inches. 

Eumeces taprobanenais. Kelaart, Prodr, 
Faun* Zeyl, UejtU'p, 21. 

Lygosoma fallax, l^eicrs. Monatshcr, Bcrl, Acad, 

1800, p. 184. 

Limbs rather short. Ceylon, eald also, to 
to be from Niugpo in China ; found at Neweia 
Ellia. 

Eumeces chalcides. 

Lscerta chalcidee, K. ^yst, Nat, i. p. 869. 

L- serpens, Bloch, Beschemft, BerZ. GcsHlsck, 
^ naturf, Freund* ii. p. 28. tab. 2. 

Scinous brachypus, Schn* Nisi, Amph,^ p. 192. 
Lygosoma serpens. Gray, ZooU Joum, iii. p. 228. 
L. aurata. Gray, in Gr, An, Kingd, ix. p. 72. 

L. braohypoda, Dum, & Bibr, ErpU.gcn, v. p. 

75L 

Podophis chalcides. Gray, Lizards^ p. 88. 
Lygosoma chalcides, Cantor, Catul. p. 49. 

Body and tail very elongate, with very short 
limbs, each with live minute toes. Supranasal 
none ; the lower eyelid is scaly 8 in*, head 
and trunk 4 in. not thicker than a goose-quill, 
found in Java, Penang, Siam, and near Hong- 
kong. 

Eumeces siamensis of Siam. Limbs well 
developed : the fore legs extend to the eye, the 


hindlegs not quite to the axil. Uniform green- 
ish olive above, whitish below ; well-defined 
deep>black band runs from the snout along the 
upper part of the sides ; it is not margined 
with white, is closely allied to the West Indinn 
Mabonia agilis ; 6 inches long, head and trunk 
measuring 2 inches. 

Eumeces bowringii. Brownish olive above, 
with an indistinct dark line along each series of 
scales ; a brown hand along each side of the 
hack ; sides with interrupted scries of dark- 
brown dots from Hongkong, 3^ inches long, 
head and trunk 1 \ inch. 

Eumeces alhopunclat us. White-dotted Skink, 

Hiopa alboqmnctatn, Gray, Ann. dr Mag. Nat^ 
Hist, xviii. 1846, p. 430. Jerd, Journ, As, Soc. 
Beng. xxii. p. 477. 

Eumeces punctatns, var.. Cant, Mai, Kept, p. 45. 
Bn, llardwichii ant. 

Back nniforin olive coloured, or with a line 
of very small dots along cadi series of scales. 
Anterior part of the sides blackish brown, 
with numerous small white spots. Uniform 
whitish below. The largest specimen seen 4.i 
inches long, head and trunk measuring 2} 
inches discovered in the Nellore district and 
MerguL 

Eumeces hardwickii. White-streaked Skink. 

llu)|ai liaidwickii, Gray, Lizards, p. 96. Jerd. 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng, xxii. p. 478. 

Mabouia c]ogan»', Oray^ Lizards^ p, 95. 

Back brownUh with four series of blnck dots, 
and with a yellowish- white band arising from 
the nose and from the siiperciliaries ; a series 
of black (lots along each edge of these bands *, 
each scale on the sides with a black dot, tiic 
upper dots being the largest and confluent. 
Lower parts uniform white attains to 4 or 5 
inches, head and trunk 2 inches. Jerdon ineii- 
lions a specimen 9 inches long, it is common in 
the Carnatic, found in Ceylon, Patna, and the 
Neilgherries, 

Eumecss pimetatus. The Dotted Skink. 

Lacerta punctiita, L Syst Nat, j> .3fi9. 

L, interpiiDctata, Gm. L, Syst, Nat, i. p. 1075. 

Seps sciiicoides, Cuv RCgne, Anim. 

Eumeces punctatus, Wicfpn. llcrp. Mex, p. 36. 

liiopa punctata, Gray, Lizards^ p. C6- 

Each scale with a black dot, the dots form- 
ing longitudinal series ; they are largest on the 
back of the tail, and sometimes entirely absent 
on the belly. The outer series of scales on 
each side of the back has very small dots 
found on the . coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, in the neighbourhood of Madras, and 
in the Decean. Kelaart (Prodr. Faun. Zeylan. 
p. 151) mentions it as inhabiting Ceylon, but 
this requires confirmation. It attains to a 
length of 12 inches, the Lead and trunk mea- 
suring 5 inches. 

Eumeces isodactylus. The short-toed Skink 
Olive, upper parts with irregular coniluent* 
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Homonota fasciata, Jerdon^ Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. xxiif p. 4GS. 

The Geckos do not attain to any consider- 
able size, the largest species being from 10 to 
14 inches long. They are carnivorous animals 
destroying insects, moths, and even the young- 
er and weaker members of their own species ; 
Geckos have even been seen devouring their 
own tail. They are of fierce habits, fighting 
between themselves, particularly when one has 
caught a larger insect than he is able to 
swallow at once. They make a spring at 
their victim. Their greediness has developed 
some intellectual faculties in the house Gec- 
kos : accustomed to be fed at a certain time 
with rice, &c., these little lizards will punc- 
tually make their appearance, and fearlessly 
take proffered food. Anotlier peculiarity of 
the Geckos is that they are endowed with 
voice : in Gecko guttatus it is a shrill cry, 
sounding like “ To-kee in Gecko mouarchus 
it resembles the monosyllabic “ Tok,’* repeated 
six or eight times with increased celerity ; in 
llemidactylus frmnatus it is a sharp quick call, 
like “ chic, chic, chit,” &c. They have several 
vernacular names in imitation of these sound 
as 'loo-kai, To-kee, Clicecha, Gokee, Keko, 
Gecko. 


nifii in Fort Pitt Museum ; is said to br froin 
Penang. 

Gecko monarchus. Gray, Lizards, p. Ifit. 

Platydactyhis monarchus, Dnm^ As Bihr, Srp&^ 
Gcu. iii. p. 385. Can for. CataU JUal, lUpt* p, 19. 

This species attains to a length of 7 inches y 
the newly- hatched animal is 2^ inches long. 
It is found on the Philippine Islands, in Am- 
boyna, Borneo, on the Malayan Peninsula, and 
in Ceylon. It possesses the power of chang- 
ing its ground colour in a greater degree than 
any other Gecko. It is very numerous at Pe- 
nang, swarming at night in rooms, occasionally 
giving out a sound resembling the monosyl- 
lable Tok,” repeated six or eight times with 
increased celerity. They are pugnacious among 
themselves, two or more sometimes fighting for 
an insect. 

Gecko japonicus* 

Platyilactybis japonicus, Dum, & Bihr. Erp€tm 
Gvn, iii. p. 337. 

P. jatnori, Schlcf/. Fann. Jap., p. 103. pi. 

2. figH. K4. 

Gecko cliinonnis, Ortty, Zool. JMisc, p. 57. 

llemidactylus nanu.'j. Cantor, Ann^ Mag, Nat, 
Hist. 1S42, is. p. 482. 

This species attains to a length of 5 inches • 
it is found in Southern Japan, China, Chuaan, 
and Formosa. It is a house Gecko. 


Gecko, Gray, Fingers and toes dilated in 
their whole length, with a series of undivided, 
imbricate, transverse plates below ; only the 
short terminal joint is more or less compressed ; 
four claws to each foot. Sidt^.s of the trunk 
without cutaneous appendage. The species of 
this genus are confined to the Old World ; the 
following are found in Briush India : — 

Gecko guttatus. 

Lacerta gecko, L, Syst, Nat. i. p. 

L. teres ct G. verticilUtus, La»r. p, 4.4. 

L. guttatus. Baud, iv. p. , tab. 49. 

L. VGTWH, Mcrr.AtnpJi. p. 42. Gr., Lizards, p. 160. 

L. annulatua, Knhl, Bcitr Zool. p. 131. 

Plntydactylus guttatus, I). & B. Erp. yCn, iii. p. 
328. Gecko roevesii. Gray, Lizards, p. 101. 

This is one of the most common species in 
British India, in Siam, Cochin-china, and 
Southern China ; it is found on numerous 
islands of the Archipelago, but appears to be 
entirely absent in Ceylon ; it frequents houses, 
and attains to a length of 10 or 12 inches. 

Gecko stentor. 

Platydactylus etentor, Cantor, Caial. Mai. 
Bept, p. 18, 

Ihe typical specimen, 16 inches long, and 
obtained from the villa on the Pentland hills 
at Feuang, is the only one known to have been 
found ; it is in tbe British Museum. The 
iqiecies, therefore, appears to be very scarce. 

Geko smithii. Gray, Zool, MUe, p. 57. 
Described by Dr. J . E. Gray from a speci- 


Gecko swinhouis. A single specimen, 4^ 
inches long, was sent from Northern China. 

Gecko siibpalraatus. The single specimen 
observed was obtained from C’hikiang (China) ; 
it is 4 inches long, the tail measuring one-haV), 
and apparently a female. 

Ptychozoon, Kukl, Fingers and toes dilat. 
ed, united in their whole length by a web, 
with a scries of undivided, imbricate, trans- 
verse plates \)elow ; four claws to each foot, 
sides of the head, body, tail, and of the limbs 
with broad, wing-like expansions of the skin. 
Only one species is known. 

Ptychozoon hoinaloccphnlum. The Flying 
Gecko, 

Lacurta liomnloccphala, Crcxcldt, Sclirift, naturf, 
Frund. Jierl. iii. p. 266. tab. 8. 

Gecko hotnalocephaluK, Tiles, Mem. .^cad 
Pctcrsb. vii. tab. 10. 

rtychozoon buinaloceph.alum, Kfihl, Ins, 1822, 
p. 47r>. Cantor, 9Jai. Jfcjtt, p, 20. 

Ftero 2 >leura horsiieldii. Gray, PhilfiS. Mag. ii« 
P 5C. 

Platydactylus homalocephalus, Bum. ft Bihr. iii. 
p. 389 . p) 28. iig. 6, ft pi. 29. figs. 1 ft 2. 

This very handsome Gecko has all the gene* 
rnl cliRractcrs of tbe preceding genus, but its 
integuments are dilated into broad folds, form- 
ing wing-like expansions along the sides of the 
whole animal, somewhat resembling those of 
the Dragons in form and function. The 
ground-colour of the head and of the back 
yellowish 'green olive, of the sides reddish 
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bljiokish 8potB. LimbB feeble, with very short 
toes. 

Senira bi-color, Oray^ Philippiue islands, 
Gamboja^ 8 in. long, tail 4 in. 

Hagria. Gray* Scales smooth not striated 
or keeled, limbs short feeble, far apart, palate 
out teeth. 

Hagria voamaaerii. Gray^ 

CampsodactyluB lamarrei, Jj* and 13. v* p. 762. 
Snout conical ; head brown ; body and tail 
with alternate, brown and yellow lines. 

Chiamela. Gray^ Body and tail elongate, 
tapering, without any keels or spines. 

Chiamela lineata, Gray, A. & H. ii. 333. 

A slow wormdike lizard, locality unknown. 
Brownish with black lines corresponding to 
the series of scales. 

Anguis melanosticta, RiisseU, 
TortrixmelanoBticta. Gmy^ 

Ventral shields 151, snb-caudals 120. Cor. 
Coast. 

Family Acontiadidac or Acontiacls. 

Head covered with shields whicii arc symme- 
trically arranged. Tongue free, exsertile, 
nicked at the end. Scales on the back rounded, 
qtiincuncial, imbricate ; those on the belly 
similar to those on the back and on the sides. 
No fold across the throat or along the side ; no 
femoral or inguinal pores. Tail long, rounded, 
fragile*. Eye and lower eyelid well developed. 
Nostrils in the enlarged rostral plate, with a 
longitudinal slit behind. Limbs rudimentary 
or absent' The form of the body much resem* 
blesthatof the common blind-worm of England, 
and they appear to have very similar habits. 
Their limbs, if present, are so rudimentary that 
they can give but little assistance in loGomotiou. 

Acontias, Cuvier. Legs entirely absent. 
The type of this genus is a South AtVican spe- 
cies ; Kelaart, discovered in Ceylon a lizard 
which appears to belong to it. 

Acontias (?) layardi, Kelaarl, Pr. Enum. 
Zeyl. ii« 12. 

Light olive and spotted longitudinally with 
brown spots, paler beneath. Length of young 
4 inches. Cinnamon Gardens of Colombo- 

Nessia, and Eveeia, Gray. Four rudimen- 
tary legs. Rostral shield large, subconi'- 
ca4 depressed, small, evidently burrow, 
ing reptiles, approaching the Rhinophides in 
habit and mode of life. They appear to be 
confined to the island of Ceylon, whilst the 
latter extend also over some parts of the 
neighbouring continent 

Nessia burtonii, Gray, Ann. A: Mag. Eat* 
Hut. ii. jp. 836. Kelaart^ Prodr. Fann. Zeyl. 
lit p. 18. 

Grows to a length of 5 inches, the head 


and trunk 3 Ceylon, Kaduganavaand Allasalla 
(3,000 feet), and common at Ambegammoa. 

Nessia monodactyla. 

Evesia monodactyla, Gray^ 1. e. 

E. bellii, Dunt. & J3ilr., v. p. 783. 

TetrapedoB smithii, Jan* in WUum. Arch* I860* 
p. 60. tab. 2. lig. 4. 

This species is similar to N. burtonii. The 
proportions of the body and tail are the same 
as ill N. burtonii. 

Family of Sand Lizards '^Sepsidae, 

This family differs from those of the Skinks 
and of the Acoutiads by the nostrils being in 
the front edge of a small shield, in a notch at 
the hinder side of the rostral. The species are 
African, extending over the warmer pans of 
Western Asia, one species reaches to Afghan- 
istan. 

Sphenocepha, Blyth* Limbs four, rudi- 
mentary, each with three toes- Kars invisible. 

Sphenocephalus tridactylus, Blyth^ Jouni. 
As* 6oc^ Bfivg. xxii. p, 654. 

A sepsoid form, allined. to Spbenops, but 
with more slender and elongate shape, and the 
limbs placed more distinctly apart ; the anterior 
minute, and iltiiiig into a groove ; the posterior 
as large as in Sphenops, and each having but 
three toea, of which the innermost and next 
are sub-equal, and the outer muck shorter. 
Family of Geckos — Qeckotidm, 

Head broad triangular, more or less depress- 
ed -y upper parts granular or tubercular; belly 
covered with small, rhombic, imbricate scales. 
Tongue rather thick and short, its ba- 
sal portion being attached to the gullet. 
Eyelids generally rudimentary, and not con- 
uiveut ; pupil generally erect. Toes generally 
with an adhesive apparatus. T'he typical 
forms of this family may be reeoguized at 
first sight : the head is broad and depress- 
ed, with large eyes ; the body is of nio» 
derate breadth ; the tail thick at the base, 
tapering, generally somewhat deformed, as it 
easily breaks off and is as easily renewed. 
The limbs are stout, of moderate length, 
with at least four of the toes well developed. 
They are found iii almost every part be- 
tween and near the tropica, frequenting houses, 
rocks and trees ; and some of the species are 
so numerous around and within human dwell- 
ings, that they are moat familiar objects to the 
inhabitants. Ail the Indian species, with the 
exception of Eublepharis, are able to run up 
and along the surface of a wall or of any other 
perpendicular object : for this purpose the 
lower surface of their foes is provided with a 
series of moveable plates or discs, by the aid 
of which they adhere to the surface over which 
they pass. No Gecko has imbricate scales 
on the back^ 
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browii. Iris rich golrlen brown. It attains to a 
length of 7 inehes, of which the tail takes one- 
half, It is found chiefly iu Java and in a few 
other islands of the East Indian Archinelago^ 
Penang, Singapore, and the Island of R<imree 
appear to be the only places where it has hither- 
to been found in British India. The expansions 
of the skin have the same purpose as the wings 
of the Dragons and of the Flying Squirrels 
in leaping ; in leaping these membranes are 
expanded by the pressure of the air from below 
and act as a parachute. When the Gecko is at 
rest, they are kept in close contact with the 
body by muscles attached to their inferior sur- 
face like other Geckos, they have in some de- 
gree the power of changing the ground-colour 
from a darker to a lighter shade. 

Hemidaciylus, Cuv, Fingers and toes dilat- 
ed, ovate, with two series of transverso, imbri- 
cate plates beneath ; thumb and inner toe with 
the ungual phalanx compressed and clawed, 
the claw sometimes being minute : sides of 
the trunk without cutaneous appendage, tail 
with the lateral edge not serrated. Species of 
Hemidactylus occur in almost every part of the 
tropical regions ; the following arc known from 
British India :< — 

Leiiirua berdraorei, Bhjlh. A Gecko from 
Mergui, distinguished from Hemidactylus by 
having the tail rounded, not clepressed, and 
without tubercles. It agrees with Mr. Gray's 
detinitiou of Leiurus, except that there is no 
appearance of the toes being webbed at the 
base. 

Hemidactylus tried rus. 

Gecko triedrus, Daud. Hut, Rfpt. 5v. p. 155. 
Wolff Ahblld. merJew, naiurh, Gegenst, tab. 20. 
fig. 

Hemidactylus triedrus. Less, in BUart. V oy. 
h\d. Orient., Rept, p. 311. pi, 5 . fig. Dum. & 
Jiibr. iii. p. 350. Kdaarf, Prodr* Faun, Zeyl. 
i. p. 157. 

On rocks and trees in Madras ; coast of 
Malabar : rare in Ceylon ; a few specimens 
at Trincomalee, where it is found in ant-hills ; 
Kelaart never saw it in houses or on trees ; it 
lays from three to six eggs, and attains to a 
length of 7 inches. 

Hemidactylus subtriedrus, Jerd,Cale, Journ 
As. Soc. Beug. xxii. p. 467, from the Nellore 
'district in the Indian Peninsula » uncertain 
whether distinct from, or identical with, H. 
triedrus. 

Hemidactylus maculatns. Dum. d;Si6r.iii.p 
868, Gray, J^zards, p. 153. £elaart. Prodr. Faun. 
Zt^l. i. p. 168. 

Nubilia argentii. Gray, Lizards, p. 273. 

? Hemidactylus piereeii, Kelaart, I, c. p. 1 59. 

The most common species of the E. Indies ; 
China, Lahore, Bengal, Singapore, Ceylon, the 
Anamallay Mountains. The Philippine Islands 
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and Mauritius. It is one of the commonhouse 
Geckos. 

Hemidactylus sykesii. In the British Md« 
seum, is 7.^ inches long, and was brought 
by Colonel Sykes from the Deccan. 

Hemidactylus frmnatus. The Cheeeha of 
Ceylon. Dum. d: Blbr. iii. p. 366. Kelaart, 
Prodr. Faun. Zf^ylA. p. I6l. 

Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Siam, Gamboja, 
Bengal and Assam, and according to Bibrou 
Southern Africa, the East Indian Arohi* 
pelago, and Polynesia. It scarcely ever ex- 
ceeds the length of 4 to 5 inches ; and 
is one of the most common house Geckos, 
seen soon after sunset in search of prey, which 
consists of flies and oi her insects. It does not 
reject boiled rice and crumbs of bread always 
returning to the spot where it has been thus 
before fed. It is also frequently met with on 
trees and on rocks. The female lays three or 
four eggs, iu crevices of old walls or in the 
hollows of trees. 

Hemidactylus lesclienanltii. D. B. iii. 354, 

? Uemid.actyluB leBchenanltii, Jerd. Calc. Journ* 
As. Soc. Beng. xxii. p. 46tS. 

Very similar to H. fraenatus, with which it 
agrees in the structure, size, and number of the 
scales and tubercles. 

Hemidactylus punctatus, Jerd. Calc. Journ. 
As. Soc. Bang, xxii, p. 467. Back with some 
larger conical scales, and subcaudal scutes 
very large. Tellicherry. 

Hemidactylus coctmi. Dum. Bihr. iii. 
(1836) p. 865, Cantor, Mai. Kept. p. 23. 

Boltalia siiblieviR. Gray, Zool. Misc. 1842, p. 58, 
Kelaatr. Prodr. Faun. Zeyl. ii. p. 38. 

Patna, Penang, Ceylon. Length 6 or 7 inches 
Living on trees and on roofs of houses 
Kelaart (Prodr, Faun. Zeyl. i, p. 160) men- 
tions a Hemidactylus coctiei as a species 
distinct from Boltalia sublaevis ; Gunther has 
not been able to indenlify this H. coctmi of 
Kelaart, 

Peripia, Gray. Fingers and toes dilated^ 
ovate, with two aeries of transverse, imbricate 
plates beneath ; thumb and inner toe without 
ungual phalanx ; clawless : claws 4—4. Sides 
of the trunk, without cutaneous appendage. 

Peripia peronii. 

Hemidactylus peronii. Bum. A Bibr. iii. p. 
351. pi. 80. fig. 2. Cantor, Catal. Mai. JRepi. p. 
22. Kelaart, Prodr. Faun. Zeyl. i. p. 387. 

Back uniform granular, without any tuber* 
cles. This species, which attains to a length of 
from 4 to, 5 inches, was first described from 
specimens from the Isle of France, and baa 
been found by Cantor in houses in the valley, of 
Penang, and by Kelaart at Kaduganava^ Cey* 
Ion, where it frequents trees. 
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Peripili cantoris* 

PJatydaotylas lugvbiis, Cantor^ Jfal, Hept, p. 
IClttot Vum. it Bihr.) 

Hemidactylus peronii, D, <0 B, of Canter, 

Back uniform granular, without any tuber-* 
cles from Penang* It is 3 inches long. 

Nycteridium, the Platyurus of Gray, Fingers 
and toes dilated, ovate, with two series of 
transverse, imbricate plates beneath ; thumb 
and inner toe with a compressed ungual pha- 
lanx and with a claw. Sides of the trunk 
with a cutaneous expansion. Tail flattened, ser- 
rated on the sides. It is a modifled form of 
Hemidactylus, to whieii it stands in the same 
relation as Ptychozoon to Gecko. Only one 
species is known. 

Nycteridium schneideri. 

StelKo platyurus, Schneid. Denksclir, Acad, 
JFiss. MuncA, 1811, tab. 1. fig. .3. ^ i 

Lacorta schoeideriaua, Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 278. j 

Hemidactylus platyuriia, Wieym. Act, Ac, Leap. | 
Carol, Nat, Cur, xvii. p. 288. 

H. marginatus, Wierim, Amph, p. 145. Bum, dD 
Bi&r, iii. p. 870. ph 30. fig. 2 (not ijood). 

Platyarua Schneiderian us, Graff, Lizards, p, 157* 

This species is found throughout the Knst 
Indian Archipelago, in Assam and Bcnirnl ; it 
is common in Siam and at Penang. Kelaart 
has sent two specimens from Ceylon. It 
attains to a length of 4|r inches. 

Phelsuma, Gray, Fingers and toes free, 
rather elongate, with the base rather slender 
and with? the extremity dilated, ovate below, 
provided with undivided, imbricate, transverse 
plates ; claws none. 

Phelsuma andamanense. Blyih, Journ, As, 
Soc. B^ng* xxix. p. 108. Andaman inlands. 
Head and body 2 inches, tail (renewed) If inch. 

Oymiiodactylus, Spix. Each finger and 
toe is composed of two portions ; a basal por- 
tion, depressed, and provided with a series of 
transverse plates beneath ; and a terminal por^ 
tion formed by two compressed, more or less 
slender phalanges ; claws flve to each foot, 
free, without sheath. Tail cylindrical, taper- 
ing* 

Gymnodactylus triedrus. Ceylon. Nearly 4 
inches long. 

Gymnodactylus pulchellus. Wagl, Amph, 
p. 144. Cantor, Catah Mai, Rept, p. 25. 

Cyrtodactyliis pulchellus. Gray, Phil. Mag. ii* 
p. 56, and Ind, Zool., Kept, tab. 

Found in elevated parts near Penang and 
Singapore, and attains to a length of 10 inches. 
Its habits are similar to those of other Geckos ; 
it bites fiercely in defence ; in captivity it re- 
fuses insects. The integuments, when about 
being renewed, are tom off piecemeal by the teeth 
and devoured ; egg of a spherical form about 
half an inch in diameter, of a whitish-yellow 
colour* 


Gymnodactylus fraenatus. A fine species found 
in Ceylon ; it attains to n length of 7 inches. 

Gymnodactylus^kandianus. Kelaart, Frodr, 
Faun, Zeyl. i. p. 52. A small diurnal species* 
3 inches long, and very abundant on every 
house in Kandy and Kaduganava. 

Gymnodactylus mysoriensia.Vo’doa, Joum, 
As. Soc. Beng, xxii. p. 469. 

Bangalore, frequenting rocks and also en- 
tering out-houses. 

Gymnodactylus indicus. Gray, Ann, & Mag, 
Nat Hist, 1846, xviii. p. 429. Jerdon, Joum, 
As, Soc. Bentj. xxii. p. 469. A small species 
from the Neilghcrrie?, three inches long. It 
conceals itself under stones in the day time ; 
yet it has the pupil of the eye round. lie pro- 
cured it on the top of Dodabetta, the highest 
mountain of the group, and has also found it 
ill Coorg. Its colours, when fresh, are of a 
mottled brown, or greenish brown, with a row 
of yellow spots along the hack, edged with 
darker, and a series of similarly coloured spots 
on each side. 

a. G. maiabariciis, Jerd. 1. c. p. 469.— Dark 
brown above, marl) led with black spots, and 
a white spot on the nape. 2'J inches long. 
Forest of Malabnr. 

b. G. littoraiis, Jerd,\, c. — Very slender ; 
pale brown, with a series of paler marks along 
the back tail ; a black spot on the nape. 2^ 
inches long. Sea-coast of Malabar. 

Gymnodactylus deccaneiisis, Sylces, a pret- 
ty species of the Deccan. 

Pentadactylns duvaiicelii. JD^nn. & Bihr^ 
iii. p. 312. Gray, Lizards, p. 160. 

Described by Bibron said to have been 
brought from Bengal. 10 inches long, the tail 
measuring 5^ inches. 

Pnellula, Blyth. Toes not dilated, but dis- 
tinctly ribbed, except on the ungual phalanges. 
A distinct rudimentary dorsal crest. No femo- 
ral or prmaiinl pores, but a large, raised glandu- 
lar space at the base of the thighs underneath 
divided by a slight median groove on the 
anterior half, which Fdeepens to form a large 
glandular cavity on the posterior half. This 
structure is less developed in the female. 

Puellula rubida, Blyth, Joum, As. Soc, 
Beng» xxix. p. 100. Length about 5 inches, 
of which the tail is half. A common species at 
Port Blair Andaman Islands. 

Eublepharis, Gray. Fingers and toes not 
dilated or depressed, rather short, all clawed, 
and with a single series of simple, transverse, 
narrow scales below. The upper eyelid broad, 
prominent, the lower well developed. Tail cy- 
lindrical, tapering. 
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Enblepharia bardwtckii, Oray^ ZooU Jottrfi, 
iii. p. S23. This attains to a length of from 
8 to 9 inches. Chittagong, Itusselconds, Ana- 
lually Mountains, also found at Waltair, suburb 
of Vizagapatam. 

Family of Agames.--Agamulffi. 

I^ead covered with numerous, very small 
flattish or convex shields. Tongue thick, at- 
tached to the gullet along its whole base, not 
or but slightly, notched in front Scales of the 
back, sides, and belly imbricate, generally 
rhombic. Tail long, tapering, not fragile. Eye 
and eyelids well developed ; pupil round. Nos- 
trils in a separate plate, 'feelh implanted on 
the edge of the bones of the jaws ; generally a 
pair of canine teeth in front of each jaw. 
Limbs well developed. The Agames are Land 
Lizards spread over almost every part of the 
Old World and of Australia, being much less 
numerous in the temperate parts than in the 
tropical — some, with a compressed body and 
with a long, more or less compressed tail, 
live on trees or bushes, whilst others, with 
a depressed body and with a shorter tail, 
inhabit rocks or plains. The most slender 
and the most gaily-coloured forms belong to 
the former division, the heavier ones with 
duller colours to the latter. They do not 
attain to any considerable size, and ncuie of 
the Indian species exceed a foot in length, the 
tail not included. The greater part are insec- 
tivorous, but many feed on vegetables (seeds, 
fruits, leaves) as well as on animals. All are 
oviparous. The species of the £. ladies belong 
to the following genera. 

Draco, Linn. A semi-circular membrane, 
supported by the five or six posterior (false) 
ribs, which are much prolonged, forms a sort 
of wing or parachute on each side of the body. 

A vertical appendage is suspended from the 
middle of the throat ; a smaller horizontal fold 
of the skin on each side of the gular appendage. 
The Dragons are entirely confined to the 
East Indies ; they are more numerous in the 
Archipelago than on the continent, they 
have not yet been found in Ceylon. The 
character by which they are at once recognized 
is the peculiar additional apparatus for loco- 
motion formed by the much-prolonged five or 
six hind ribs, which are connected by a broad 
expansible fold of the skin, the whole forming 
a sub-semicircular wing on each side of the 
body. The Dragons are Tree Lizards, and, 
jumping from branch to branch, they are sup- 
ported in the air by their expanded parachutes, 
which are laid backwards at the sides of the 
animal while it is sitting or merely running. 
If the hind extremities of a Dragon were 
cut off, it would lie helpless on the ground ; 
but it would still move with great velocity if 
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it were merely deprived of its wings. The 
locomotion of the Dragons is a series of leaps, 
end not a continuous running ; they are the 
Anoles of the Old World. The transcendent 
beauty of their colours bafHes description. As 
the lizard lies in shade along the trunk of a tree, 
its colours y at a distance, appear like a mixture 
of brown and grey, and render it scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the baik. Thus it remains 
with no signs oi life except the restless eyes, 
watching passing insects, which, suddenly ex- 
expanding its wings, it seizes with a sometimes 
considerable unerring leap. The lizard itself 
appears to possess no power of changing its 
colours. Almost all the species attain to the 
same length, viz. 7 — 8 inches, of which the 
tail takes one-half or rather more than one- 
half. D, quinquefasciatus appears to be some- 
what larger than the others. 

Draco volans et praspos, L. Systy Nat. xii. 
p 358. 

D. viridis et fnscua, Dnnd. Jtvpt. iii. pp. 301, 307. 

D. daudinii, Dum^ d: Jiihr. iv. p 451. 

D. viri<iis, Stdifey. AhhiUl, p. 80. tab. 24- lig. 1. 

D. volans. Cantor, Mai. Rrpt. p. 37. 

Throat and sides of the gulnr appendage 
with numerous brown dots. The colours vary 
much, not only according to the localities, but 
also individually ; the brown or black dots on 
the throat appear to be constant. Head metal- 
lic brown or green, with a black spot between 
the eyes. This species is found in Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Penang and Singapore. 

Draco reticulatus (n. sp.) from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Draco coniutus (u. sp.) from 
Borneo, are allied to D. volans. 

Draco maculatus. Cantor, MaJ. EepL p. 39. 

Dracuuculus maculatus, Ovtiy, Lizcirdu, p. 336. 

Found in different parts of the coast of 
Siam, at Penang, and in Tenusscriin. 

Draco dussumieri, Du7n. cf; Bibr. iv. p. 
^5Q.Jerdon, J. As. Soo< Beny. xxii. p. 474* 

Found in the neighbourhood of forests of the 
west coast of the Peninsula of India, frequent" 
irig the cocoauut and betel-nut plantations in. 
their vicinity. It is tolerably common in all 
Malabar, Cochin, and Trnvancore, but not 
known farther north than Malabar, being 
either unknown or very rare in Canara. 

Draco quinquefasciatus. Gray, Zooh Journ,. 
1827, p. 289 ; Ind^ ZooL c. fig. It is 
said to be from Penang, 8 inches long, 
the tail measuring 4. 

Draco toeniopterns, Ounth. Prop. Zool. Soe, 
18GI. April 23, p. 187. Cbartaboum, on 
the coast of Siam ; the coast of Tenasserim. 

Draco Mmaculatus. — Philippine Islands. , 

Draco rostratus. — Probably from Borneo. 

Otccryptis, Tympenum bidden. Back 
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and aides covered with small soalea, which aim 
regularly arraoged ; a few large ones scattered ; 
over the aides. Male with a low nuchal crest 
aud with a large gular sac ; no dorsal crest. 
Head without any prominent spines or append* 
ages. Limbs exceedingly long ; hind limb longer 
than the body. Scales on the lower part 
of the tail not elongate. Only one species is 
known. 

Otocryptis bivittata, Wiegm, Isis, 1832, 

J ,29l. The limbs are exceedingly long, the 
ind limb extending far beyond the extremity 
of the snout, if laid forwards ; the fourth hind 
toe is nearly twice as long as tlie third. 
Brownish olive ; male generally with a 
whitish band along each side of the back ; 
six or seven brown cross bars on the middle 
of the back between the bands ; legs and tail 
with brownish transverse bands. Though 
local, does not appear to be scarce in Ceylon. 
At Trincomalee, Hinida, Hatnapura, and on 
Adam’s Peak. An adult male measures lo 
inches, the tail measuring 7 j the length of its 
hind leg is inches. 

Lyriocephalus, Merr, Tympanum hidden. 
Back and sides covered with minute scales ; 
several distant series of large scales along the 
trunk ; a crest runs along the whole vertebral 
line ; superciliary margins pointed behind. 
Gular appendage moderately developed. The 
adult with a globular hump on the nose. 
Only one species is known. 

Lyriocephalus scutatus. Walg. Amph. p. 
150. Kelaart. Faun. Frodr, Jieyl. i. p. 16G. 
Lacerta scutata, L. Syst. Nat, i. p. 360. 
Lyriocephalus margaritaceu8,ilf(Cn*.-4OT/>/i. p. 49. 
L« maegregorii. Gray, Ind, Zool, c. Iig. 

Koarly uniform dark green above, paler be- 
low. This species is a native of Ceylon. It 
attains to the length of 15 inches, of which 
the tail takes one-half. The female lays from 
three to four hard shelled eggs of about the 
size of sparrows’ eggs« 

Ceratophora, Oray, Tympanum hidden. 
Scales of the upper parts of the trunk unequal 
in size ; anterior part of the back with a rudi- 
mentary^ or without any crest ; superciliary 
margins not pointed behind. Gular sac not 
developed or absent. A pointed or scaly ap«> 

S ndage on the nose, at least in the male sex. 

le Lyriocephalus and Ceratophora lizards 
come from the interior of Ceylon and the two 
genera should perhaps be united. 

Ceratophona stoddartii, Gray, Ind. Zooi. c« 
Kelaart, Prodr. Faun. Zeyh i. p. 165. 
Hark green, with dark-brown cross bands 
across the back, tail, and limbs ; generally a 
whitish streak behind the orbit. The horn 
on the snout is more developed in the 
Ikdolt mates than in the females aud in the 


young ; it is half an inch long in the former, 
whilst it is reduced to half that length in the 
females. 

Ceratophora tennentii, Qunth> m Tennent, 
Nat- His, Geyl, p. 281. The appendage on the 
nose is fleshy. Green, irregularly marbled with 
brownish. An inhabitant of Ceylon. 

Ceratophora aspera. Brownish, marbled with 
darker ; a rhombic light colour spot on the 
sacral region. 

Cophotis, Peters. Tympanum bidden. Back 
and sides covered with very large, imbricate, 
rregular scales subequal in size. A nuchal 
and dorsal crest. A small gular sac in both 
sexes. Male with only a very small tubercle 
behind the rostral shield. One Ceylon species. 

Cophotis ccylanica, Peters, Monaisber. Acad, 
Dec. 1861, p. 1103. Very locally distributed 
n Ceylon, evidently a tree Lizard. 

Japalura et Biancia, Gray. Tympanum hid- 
den. The upper parts covered with small, im- 
bricate, keeled scales between which larger ones 
are intermixed ; dorsal crest low. Tail slightly 
ompressed at its base- Throat with a small 
pouch in the male, and with a transverse fold. 
No rostril appendage. Ventral scales of mode, 
rate size, keeled ; scales below the tail as broad 
as long. Found in the Himalaya, a second on 
the island of Formosa, and a third in one of 
the Loochoo Islands. 

Japalura variegata. Gray, 

TUancla uiger. Gray, in Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hit. 
xii. 1853, p. 387. 

Sikkim ; the colours vary to a considerable 
extent. A large female is almost wholly black 
above, variegated with yellow, all the larger 
scales being of the latter colour. The charac- 
teristic bands on the head and side of the neck 
are present ; it attains to a length of 12 inches, 
the tail taking two-thirds of it. 

Japalura swinhonis. Formosa, 8 inches long, 
the tail 5|- inches. 

Japalura polygonata. 

Diplodernia iHilygonatum, Uallovoell, Pros. Acad. 
Nat. Sc. Philad. 186C, p. 490- 

Amakarima Island (Loochoo); uniform green- 
ish olive above ; eight dark -coloured bands on 
the tail ; seven upper labials ; no fold across 
the chest ; neck slightly folded, it is 7 inches 9 
lines long, the tail measuring inches. 

Sitana, Cue. Limbs long, with five toes in 
front and with only four behind. Scales resu- 
larly arranged, keeled. Tympanum visible. 
Scarcely any crest on the neck ; male with a 
very large gular appendage which can be fold- 
ed up like a fan. Femoral pores none, an easily 
distinguished genus, having only four toes 
behind. Sitana is confined to Western India 
and to Ceylon ; only two species axe known. 
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Sitana pontieniana, C-we^ Begnr^ Aaim. Jhm. 
^ Bibr. if. p< 4S7. 

Gular api^dage toi-coloured — blue, black, 
and red, len^b 8 inchea, of which the tail C 
inched, inhabits northern parts of India. 

Sitana minor. 

Sitana ponticeriana, Jerd, Jonrn. As, Soc. Bmg, 
xxii. p. 473 (not Cuv,) 

Keadily distinguished by its proportionally 
much longer limbs ; found in the neighbourliood 
of Madras, where it appears to be common in 
fields and low copses, avoiding wooded districts. 
The gular appendage is equally developed in 
both species. The splendid colours of this ap« 
pendageare only exhibited during the pairing 
season. It is the e^mmon prey of many rap- 
torial birds. 

Sitana pondicerianus. Kelnart, Trodrom. 
Faun. Ztyl. p. 164. Ceylon ; probably identi- 
cal with the Madras species. 

Dilophyrut, Gray. TxmpHnum naked. Back 
and sifles covered with equally minute granular 
scales ; a very high nuchal and dorsal crest, 
the lobes of the crest being united by a mem- 
brane. Gular sac small. Tail compressed. 

Dilophyriis grandis. Oray^ Lizards^ p. 230. 
Cantor ^ Mai. Repi. p. 34, pi. 20. Rangoon, 
Teiiang. 22^ inches long, tail 16 inches, one 
was captured by Sir William Norris on the 
Penang hills, on the bank of a mountain 
stream, at an elevation of 2,000 feet. It ap- 
peared slow in its movements and of general 
sluggish habits. 

Bronchocelai Kazip. Tympanum naked. Back 
and sides covered with scales equal in size and 
regularly arranged, the tips uf those on the 
sides being directed backwards and downwards. 
Head without appendages or prominent spines. 
Dorsal crest present, formed by non-united 
spines. Gular sac but slightly developed. 
Tail not compressed, the scales on its lower 
side being as broad as long. Femoral pores 
none. The species are true tree Lizards, of a 
more or less pure green colour ; they are found 
chiefly in the Archipelago, but extend to the 
southern coasts of the continent, and several of 
the species are the most common lizard of the 
East Indies : they are not found in Ceylon. 
Three species are known to occur on the 
Indian continent : — 

Bronchocela cristatella. The Gruning. 

Agama cristatella, Kuhl, Beitr. Zool, p. 30. 

A. gutturosa, Merr. AmpJt. p. 51. 

A. moluccana, Lem.Voy. Gogu. Rept. pi. l.fig. 2. 

Bronchocela cristatella, Ritm% & Bibr. iv. p. 
395. Cantor^ Mat. Rept. p. 30. 

Very common in the Malayan countries and 
in the Eastern Archipelago, Sumatra, Java, 
Amboyna, Celebes, Borneo, Booroo, Philip- 
pines, &o. It mores and leaps with great quick- 


ness among the branches of trees. The colours 
change suddenly to grey, brownish or blackish, 
sometimes with orange spots or with indistinct 
black network ; large, isolated, round black 
spots appeared on the head or back or round 
the tympanum. It attains to a length of 20 
inches, the tail measuring 16 inches* 

Bronchocela smaragdina. Above uniform 
beautiful emerald -green, below greenish white ; 
both colours are separated by a yellow band, 
running along each side of the belly, extending 
over the hind part of the femur, and lost be- 
hind the root of the tail. Gamboja ; 16 J inches 
long, the tail measuring 13 inches. 

Bronchocela jubata. Bum. liibr. iv. p. 397. 

B. gutturosa, Gray, Lhard^, p. 241 (not j/ierr.) 
Common in Java ; occurs also in Pondicher- 
ry. It attains to a length of 21 inches, the 
tail measuring 16 inches. 

Calotes, sp., Cuvier^ Tympanum naked. 
Back and sides covered with scales equal in 
size and regularly arranged, the tips of those 
on the sides being directed backwards and up- 
wards. Dorsal crest present, formed by non- 
united spines. Gular sac but slightly develop- 
ed. Bubcaiidal scales as broad as long. Femo- 
ra] pores none. 

The species of Calotes are closely allied to 
Bronchocela ; but whilst the latter are almost 
entirely confined to the Archipelago, the Calo- 
tes are found only on the continent, including 
Ceylon. As far as our present knowledge ex- 
tends, the coast of Siam is the only country 
where both genera intermingle with each other. 
The chief structural difference between both is 
in the direction of the scales. They are true 
tree Lizards, some having the tail rather com- 
pressed ut the hr^e. Tlmy feed on insects, on 
tender leaves, and on berries. 

Calotes versicolor. The blood sucker. 

Agama versicolor. Baud. Rept. iii, p. 395. t. 44. 
A. tiedemaiitii, Kuhl. Beitr. Zooi.p. 109. Kaup. 
'sie. 1827, p. Sl9. t. 8. 

A. vnltiu>»a, I lari. Journ.*Acad, Nat. Sc. Philadm 
v. p. 296. t.lS^. 

Calotes versicolor. Bum. & Bibr. iv. p. 406. 
Iray, Lizards, p. 243. Ketaart, Prodr. Faun. Zeyl. 

. p. 170. Blyik^ Jonrn. As. Soc. Bcng.^xxii.p. 

! 49 . Jerdoiij ibid, p. 4 7 0. 

C. viridis. Gray, Ann. Afag, Nat. Hist. 1846,, 
xviii. p. 429 (not Jerdon or Blyth). 

C. roiixi, Blyth, i. c. xxi. p. 354, not B. & B. 

The ground-colour is generally a light 
brownish olive, but the lizard can change it to 
bright redi to black, and to a mixture of both. 
This change is sometimes confined to the 
head, at other times dilfused over the whole 
body and tail. The bright changeable colours 
are peculiar to the male during the breeding- 
season, in the months of May and June, and 
t then may be seen seated on a hedge or 
bush, with the tail and limbs blacky head and 
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neck yellow picked oat with redi end the rest 
of the body red. 

This is one of the most common lizards, 
extending from Afghanistan over the whole 
continent of India to China ; it is very common 
in Ceylon, not extending into the temperate 
zone of the liiinHlaya. Ceylonese specimens j 
are generally somewhat larger ; one of them | 
measured 16 inches, the tail taking 11 inches. 
It is found in hedges and trees ; the origin of 
the name of “ bloodsucker,’* cannot be trac- 
ed ; in the opinion of Kelaart the name 
was given from the occasional reddish hue of 
the throat and neck. It frequently raises and 
lowers its body and head, from which maho- 
medans hate it, as they say it imitates their at- 
titudes in prayer. 

Galotes ueraoricola, Jerd. J, B, S. xxii- p. 
471. Oreen oblained near the foot of the Coo- 
noorghai of the Neilgherries. 18 inches long. 

Calotes raystaceus, Dum. ^ Bibr, iv. p. 408, 
Blyih m KtLaart^ Prodr* i. App* p- 47 * 

(jrecu, clouded with yellowish ; a aeries of 
large round purplish-brown spots along each 
side of I he buck. Burmuli, Fegu, Siam, Mergui, 
Gaiuboja and Ceylon. An old male measures 
nearly 24 iticlies, the tail taking 19 inches. 

Calotes rouxii, IJnm, <6 Bibr, iv. p. 407. C. 
PlUioti, GufUh, Brownish, uniform or spotted 
with black. Mr. Blyth has a C. rouxi from 
Burmah and Ceylon ; but this determination 
and that by Mr. .lerdon are incorrect. The lizard 
in question having a row of three or four spines 
above the tympanum. See C. nigrilabris. 

Calotes op'll Lomach us. 

Lacertn calotes, /^, Sy/^t.Nat. i, p, 367. 

Agama oi>hi(>inachns, Mirr, Amph, p. 5l. 

Calotes ophioiuachus. Gray, ^^yn. kept, in Griff. 
Avim. Kinyd. ix. p. 55. Dam. & Bibr, iv. p. 402^ 
Prodr, Faun, Zeyl. i. 169. Tcnmnt, 
Nat, JHst. CeyL p. ‘276. 

? Calotes Kelaart, I, c, p. 171 foot Gray.) 

■ Ceylon and the neighbouring parts of South- 
ern India, also found in the Nicobar Islands, 
it attains to a length of 26 inches, the tail 
being four times as long as the body. 

Calotes platyccps, Blyth in Kelaart ; Prodr, 
Faiin* ZeyL i. Ai^ped, p, 56. — No black 
stripe through the eye. — Cherra Punji, 

Calotes nigrilabris. Peters, in Monaisher, 
Acad. 1260, p. 133. 

Calotes rouxii, Flytk, hi Journ. .As. Soc. Beng. 
xxii. p. 647, fnot Dam. & Bibr.) 

The ground-colour is beautiful green, but 
the ornamental colours vary, — not very rare 
in Ceylon ; it is found in the environs of 
Newera £IUr. Blyth gave a good description 
of varieties m and b, but mistook it for C. 
rouxii. 

Calotes emma. Gray, Lizards, p. 244. 
Xlyth. Journ* As* Bsny* xiii. p. 647. 


ICergui, Schwe-Gyen on the Sitang * river,' 
n Pegu, ranging northwards perhaps to the 
Khasya Hills ; Afghanistan ? Length 11 inches, 
^he tail 8 inches. ’ 

Calotesmaria^ Gray, Lizards, p. 248. 

? Calotes tricarinatus, Blyth, Journ, As. Soc. 
Btng. xxii. p. 650. 

Specimens from Khasya Hills from Jnrau, 
Himalaya, where it is found at an elevation 
of about 8,000 feet. Afghanistan doubtful. 
!jength 16 inches, the tail 12. 

Salea, Gray. Tympanum naked. Back and 
udes covered with strongly keeled scales of 
moderate size : several larger scales are in « 
termixed with the others on the side ; the 
scales from longitudinal series, and . their 
ips are directed backwards ; head without 
any spines. A crest on the back ; gutar sao 
none. Tail slightly compressed at the base, 
with keeled scales below, which are almost as 
broad as long Only one species is known. 

Salea horsheldii, Gray, Lizards, p. 242« 
(female.) 

S. jerdonii. Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, xviii. 
1846, p. 429 (male.) Jerdori, Joarn. As. ^oc. 
Btng. xxii. p. 473. Kelaart, Prod.r. Faun. Zeyl. 
p. 167. 

Mecolepsis trispinosns, Mus.Jlist. 
Nat. viii. 1850, p. 564. pi, 24. iig. 1. (adult male=s 
S, jerdonii. Gray). 

M. hirHUtits, Dumoril, 1. c. fig- 2 (iramafcare male) 
M. suloatus, DumSril, L c. fig. (female s. S. bors- 
field). 

The coloration appears to be very vari- 
able : Jerdoii describes it as a bright grass- 
green marbled with brown, with some red 
marks on the head and nape and with a few 
white scales on the sides. The colours become 
darker at a lower temperature, as is the case 
with many tropical lizards. This is the only 
species known, ihe S. gularis of Blyth evident- 
ly belonging to a different genus. It is found in 
the Neilgherries and at Newera Ellia in Cey- 
lon, where it frequents bushes and hedges. 

Oriocalotes. Tympanum naked. Back and 
sides covered with scales of moderate size 
between which larger ones are intermixed ; 
their tips are directed backwards and upwards ; 
a spine behind the superciliary edge. Borsai 
crest present, formed by non-uiiited; ^ 
less distinct in the female than in thejoale. 
Gular sac none. Tail rounded, with keeled 
scales below, which are as broad gs long. 
Only one species is known. 

Orioclates minor. Gray. Calotes minor, Gray* 
Greyish olive, marbled with brown, the 
brown spots being sometimes bandlike be- 
tween the eyes, on the limbs, and across the 
base of the tail. Brown streaks radiate from; 
the 'orbit. Afghanistan P Bhasya, Sikkiou 
Length 7 inchesi the tail taking 4^ inches- 
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Ae» 0 iHo 8 BUrai Chray. ^ Tympantitn naked. 
Back and' side covered with very small scales, 
between wliich, generally, larger keeled ones 
are soattered ; a free spine behind the super- 
ciliary edge. Dorsal crest present, formed by 
iioo'iinited spines. Gular sac none. Tail slight- 
ly compressed at the base, with keeled scales 
below, which are longer than broad. 

Acanthosaura armata, Lizards^ p. 240- 

Agama arinata,(?m.v,ZooZ.J«wr>i. 1827, iii. p. 216- 

Liphrus armatiis, hum, & Bibr, iv. p, 413. Canr 
tor, Mill. Rept. p. 32. 

Singapore, Penang, on the coasts of Tenasse- 
rim and Siam (Chartaboum), and in Cochin- 
(Qlhina, numerous. 121 inches long, the 
tail taking 7. Very active and fierce, possess 
in n slight degree the power of changing the 
• ground-colour. In a female were found thir- 
teen eggs, of an oval shape, jjrds of an inch 
long. The stomach contained fragments of 
leaves and twigs. 

Acanthosaura capra, Gurdli, Proc. Zooh 
iSptf.^1861, April 23, p. 188. ('hartaboum, on 
the coast of Siam ; the larger is 13 inches 
long, the tail measuring 8 ; the other is only 
half that size, and has the poatorbital spine 
and the nuchal crest well developed, though 
comparatively lower. 

Acanthosaura coronata, Gunih. Proc, Zool, 
Soc, 1861, April 23, p. 1S7. Chartaboum 
together with A. armata and A. capra. An 
adult pregnant female is 7 inches long, of which 
one-half is taken by the tail. 

Oriotiaris — Tympanum naked. Back and 
sides covered with very small scales, beiween 
which larger keeled ones are scattered ; a 
tubercle behind the superciliary edge. Dorsal 
crest very low, formed by a series of larger, 
keeled, not prominent scales. Gular sac none. 
Tail not compressed, with keeled scales below, 
which are almost as broad as long. Only one 
species is known. 

Ortcrtfairrs elliotti, Gunth. Proa. Zool, Soc, 
I860) p,, 15 1, pi. 25. fig. B. 

The i^ri^uiid-colour of the upper parts is 
browutsh ; uniform in the females, variegated 
with darker in the males. Some of the large 
iChie|of the back appear to have been irides- 
ceht^diiring life. The lower parts are uniform 
yellowish. Length nearly 7 inches, the 
^liiil 42 *. Sikkim parts of the Himalaya, its 
up to 9,200 feet. 

TIABIS. 

Tiaris, 2>. ds B, Gray Lizards^ p. 230. 

Tympanum naked. Back and sides covered 
with small imbricate scales with scattered 
larger ones t no spine behind the superciliary 
margin. Dorsal crest present, formed by non- 
united spines ; gular jiac present, at least in 
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the males. A fold before the shoulder. Fe* 
moral pores none. 

Tiara subscristafa, Blyth, J, -d. S, Btng* 
xxix, p. loo. Colours various ; length 8ft 
inches. Port Blair, other species occur in N. 
Guinea and the Philippine Islands. 

Physignathus. Tympanum naked ; the upper 
parts covered with minute granular scales of 
equal size, arranged in transverse series ; 
throat tubercular ; ventral scales smooth ; 
head without any spines. A crest on the back 
and tail ; a fold across the throat. Tail 
compressed, covered with keeled scales, those 
at its lower side rather broader than long, 
strongly keeled. A series of pores on the 
inner side of the femur. The species of this 
genus attain to a larger size than the other 
Indian A^amida^ and approach the Iguanides 
in general habit. Nothing is known of their 
habits. Only two species are known: — 

Physignathus cochin ohinensis. Ouv, Iteyne 
Anim. 

Lopbiira envieri, O rat/, in Griff, Anim, Kingd, 

ix. Bt/n. p, no. 

L. conciniia, Orat/, 1. c, p. 61, 

Ii?tiunis physignathnSi Dunt'. &. Bihr, iv, />. 387. 

Greenish olive: tail with brown cross bands, 
from Cochin china. 28 inches long, tail above 
17 inches. 

physignathus mentager. 

Diloiibyriis mentager, GiintJi, Proc. Zool, Soc, 

1861 , p. 188 . • 

Green: tail with brown cross bands from 
('linrtHboiim, on the coast of Siam ; it is 
stuffed, 30 inches long, the tail measuring 21 
inches. 

Liolepis, Cnv. Tympanum naked ; the up- 
per parts covered w'ith minute granular scahis 
of equal size^; tail depressed, with very small, 
square, keeled scales arranged in transverse 
series ; throat with two transverse folds ; no 
fiorsal crest ; ventral scales small, smooth. 
Femoral pores. Skin of the sides of the trunk 
very lax, capable of being expanded into 
a sort of wing, supported by the very long 
anterior spurious ribs. Only one species is 
known. 

Liolepis guttatus. Cuv, Regne Anim, Dum, 

Bibr, iv. p. 465. pi.' 43. liur. 1, 

Uromastix belliaua. Gray, Jnd. Zool, c. Jig, 

Lfiolepisreevesii, Gray, LizardH,p, 263. Cantor, 
MaL Rept p, 44. 

L. bellii, Lizards, p, 263, Cantor^ Malm 

Rti'pt, p» 41. 

Blackish grey above, with series of yellow, 
black edged spots ; some of the spots are con- 
fluent, entirely black, forming irregular longi- 
tudinal bands : in Chinese specimens the 
spots are not confluent, forming regular 
ocelli {L, reeveni). Throat pale azure ; belly 
pale orange, reticulated withblu^ ; lower eyelid 
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pure whiter It has an expansible winjn^ mem* 
brane, which in a state of repose appears like a 
longitudinal loose fold ; expanded, the external 
margin becomes arched, the trunk and the 
membranea forming a greatly flattened oral 
disk, resembling the hood of Naja. Malayan 
Peninsula, Mergui, Gamboja, and China. 19 
inches, tail 13 inches. 

Uromastix, M&rrem. Tympanum naked ; the 
upper parts covered with minute granular scales 
of equal size ; tail depressed, surrounded by 
rings of spinous tubercles, not extending on 
its lower side ; throat with a transverse fold ; 
no dorsal crest ; ventral scales small, smooth. 
Femoral and prmanal pores. One species is 
known from India. 

Uromastix hardwickii. Gray, TaooI. Journ. 
iiL p« 319 ; Illwtr. Ind. ZooL c. tab, 

U. retiouUtus, Cuv. Regne Anim, 

Saara hardwiukii. Gray, Lizards, p. 262. 

Lighter or darker yellowish grey, or grey- 
ish olive, uniform, or clouded, or with waved 
blackish transverse lines ; sometimes a large 
black spot on the inner side of the femur. 
The plains of Hindostan ; Kauoiij, Kurrachee, 
Goojerat ; not found in Bengal. Length 13 
inches, the tail 5 - 4 - inches. 

Charasia, Gray. Tympanum naked. Body 
depressed, covered with small, imbricate, 
keeled scales equal in size, and regularly 
arranged in transverse series : tail slightly 
compressed, with cross rows of small, keeled 
scales ; those at its lower side small, truncated. 
Throat with a cross fold ; 110 gular sac ; a low 
dorsal crest ; ventral scales small, smooth. 
Femoral or praeanal pores none. 

Charasia dorsalis. Oray, Syn. Fept. in 
Griff. J.nim. Kinyd, p. 56. Dam. drDibr. 
iv. p. 486. Jerdon. Journ* As. ISoc. Beng. 
xxii. p. 475. Gray* Lizaids, p. 246. 

The colour is brownish yellow or dusky 
grey on the back ; a black band com> 
mences behind the eye, and another be- 
behind the angle of the mouth ; the former is 
continued on, and spreads over the sides of 
the body ; legs dotted with black. The male 
is sometimes of a brighter colour — red or yel- 
low on the back, black on the a idea and on 
the belly. This rock lizard, is partially distri- 
buted in Southern India, and only found at 
some elevation above the sea. It is most 
abundant in Mysore, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where it may be 
seen on every bare rock. 

‘ It is not uncommon also on the edges of 
the Neilgherries up to the height of nearly 
6,000 feet. Specimens from Find Dadun Khan. 
Length from 15 to 16 inches, of which the tail 
takes 11 inohes. 


Stellio, Baud. Tympanum naked. Body 
depressed, covered above and laterally with 
scales unequal in size and shape ; tail rounded- 
tapering, surrounded by rings of more or 
less prominent spinous scales. Throat with 
a cross fold ; no gular sac ; nuchal crest 
none or rudimentary ; ventral scales small, 
smooth ; femoral and prseanal pores none. 
Th^ Stellio lizards have no true praeanal pores ; 
but the epidermis of all the scales in the 
prseanal region becomes thickenpd, callous, 
and of a brown colour in the males during the 
breeding-season. Only one species is known. 

Stellio tuberculatus. 

Agama tubercnlata. Gray, JlU Ind. Zool. Dum. 
& Bihr. iv. p. 488. 

Liiudakia tiiberculata, Gra^^ Lizards, p. 254. 

? Stellio indicus, B\yth, Jourtu As. Sac. Beng, 
xxii. p. 646. 

Barycepbalus aykesii, Zocil. Soc. 1860, 

p. 150. pi, 25. tig. A. 

Rostrnl shield is low, twice as broad as high : 
twelve upper Isbials. Ground-colour of the 
upper part is a dusky brown, the bveck. being 
irregularly speckled with black ; two of the 
specimens exhibit also some lighter indistinct 
spots ; the lower parts are whitish ; the throat 
is reticulated, with greenish ; one specimen has 
the breast dotted with bluish green. 

Simla, Tibet, to an elevation of 15,000 feet, 
Upper Hiudostaii Mirzapore, Wuzeerabad. 
Length 31 or 12 inches, the tail 7 or 8 
inches. 

Trapeltis. f'Cuv.J Gray, Lizards, p. 258. 
Tympanum naked. Body depressed, cover- 
ed with irregular scales unequal in size ; tail 
rounded, tapering, covered with imbricate 
keeled scales, not arranged in riugs ; head and 
neck without spines. Throat with a cross 
fold ; nuchal crest none, or rudimentary ; a 
series of anal pores in the male. This North- 
African genus, extending into Western Asia. 

Trapeliis megalonyx. Greyish, marbled with 
brown ; a series of six ocellated white spots, 
edged with blackish, along the vertebral line. 
Scinches long, the tail measuring 3 inches. 
Afghanistan, and not from Khasya. 

Phrynocephalus. Kanp. Head very short, 
depressed, closely rounded in front : tympanum 
hidden ; no dorsal crest whatever. 

Phrynocephalus tickelli, Gray. Th. Olivieri 
D. & £. 

Afghanistan, length 4 inches, tail 2i inches, 
tail with alternate broad whitish and blackish 
rings. 

Phrynocephalus candivolvulus, Wagler^ 
Ercht. 1). hB. . 

Pbryn. ticheliti. Gunth^ 

%Z 
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lAo«rta eandivolvula. Pall. Z.B, 

Agama aud Callata. Z. in Zvera. Bees, 

Tibet : Tartary, Central Asia. Len$;th 4 in. 
tail 2} inch. Greyish olive marbled with 
blackish spots on each side of tail. 

Brachysaura ornata, Bljfth* J. 3^ Bevg. xxv. 
1856, p. 4i'8, SauKor, an enormous head, 
short and thick body olive colour : a conspicu« 
oua oblique white band passing from beneath 
the eye, to the angle of the mouth. 

Family of Chameleons — Chammleonidm, 

Head large, angular, covered with numerous 
very suiall, ilattish or convex shields ; body 
compressed, covered with granular scales above 
and below ; tail long and prehensile. Tongue 
exceedingly long, worm-like, club-shaped and 
viscous ill front, very extensile. Eyes globu- 
lar, very mobile, covered with a circular lid 
which is pierced with a small central hole. 
Tympanum hidden. Legs thin, each with 
five toes, formed into two grasping opposable 
groups. Africa, is inhabited by numerous 
species ; they extend to the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean and into South-western 
Asia, into Hiudostan and Northern Ceylon. 
The infiexibility of the neck is compensated 
by the wonderful structure of the eyes, which 
are so prominent that more than one- half of 
the ball stands out of the head ; and not only 
can they be moved in any direction, but each 
has an action independent of tiie other : one 
eye may be looking forward, whilst an object 
behind the animal is examined with the otlier. 
The faculty of changing colour possessed by 
the Chameleons, although common to numer- 
ous other lizards, has become proverbial, and 
is so much developed that one side may assume 
a colour different from that of the other. They 
are oviparous, depositing, under leaves, from 
tfn to twelve oval eggs with calcareous shells. 
The species have been left together in one 
genus : only one species is found in British 
India. 

Chamseleo vulgaris. — The common Chame- 
leon. ^ 

Laeorta characcleo, L, Syst. Nab. p. 364. 

Chammleo ceylanicus, Laur. Kept. p. 46. Jerdon, 
Jaurn, As. 8oc. Bmg. xxii. p. 466. 

L, vulgaris. Band. Bept. iv. p. 181. 

Most of the Indian specimens are of a green 
colour, uniform, or irregularly spotted and 
banded with dark green or brown ; whilst in 
African specimens the ground-colour is greyish, 
olive, yellowish or brownish. This, however, 
does not appear to amount to a specific differ- 
ence. Peninsula of India and in the northern 
parts of Ceylon , it attains to a length of 10 
incheS| the tail taking more than one-half. 

A second species of Chameleon in India 
( Ch, pumilus. Latr.) is mentioned by Jerdon 
U* but is extremely doubtful* 
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The Order of Snakes— OphidiS. : 

Body exceedingly^ elongate, without limbs, 
or with merely rudiments of limbs, aoercely 
visible from without ; the ribs are articulated 
moveably with the vertebral column; lio ster- 
num ; generally both jaws and the palate tooth- 
ed :.the mandibles united in front by an elastic 
ligament, and generally very extensible. Eye- 
lids none. Integuments with numerous sealc- 
like folds, rarely tubercular. There is no sharp 
boundary-line between the order of Saurians 
and that of Snakes. Certain Ophidians re- 
mind us, by several characters, of the Saurian 
type ; such as the snakes forming the first • 
four families (Tgphlopidce^ Tortricidw^ Xeno- 
pcltidop.^ Uropeliiditit)t which are distinguished 
by polished, closely adherent, rounded, sub- 
equal scales, much resembling the smooth 
scales of some Scincoids. A peculiar mobility 
of the jaw-bones enables snakes to extend the 
gape ill an extraordinary degree, and to work 
their prey down through the collapsed pharynx. 
The Pythonida and Erycida^ have rudiments 
of hind limbs. Generally the snakes are pro- 
vided with numerous teeth, which are elongate, 
conical, thin and pointed like a needle, and 
more or less bent backwards. In the iirst ariA- 
order^ that of non^tenomotis snakes, the teeth 
are either entirely smooth, or only the last of 
the maxillary series is provided with a faint 
longitudinal groove, which is not intended to 
convey a poisonous saliva into a wound, as the 
saliva of these snakes has never been proved 
to be poisonous ; the groove appears to increase 
the strength of the tooth. The poisonous 
snakes are armed with a long canaliculated 
tooth in front of the upper jaw; the channel 
terminates in a small slit at the extremity of 
the tooth, aitd is in connexion with a duct 
which carries the poisonous fluid from a large 
gland to the tooth. At the moment the snake 
opens its mouth to bite, these muscles com- 
press the gland, and force its contents through 
the excretory duct into the channel of the 
venom-tooth, whence it is injected into the 
wound. The struciure of the venom-tooth is 
not the same in all poisonous snakes : in some 
it is fixed to the maxillary bone, which is as 
long, or nearly as long, as in the non-venomous 
snakes, and generally bears one or more 
ordinary teeth, on its liinder portion. The 
poisonous snakes with such a dentition ■ have 
externally a more or less striking resemblaiiOT 
to the non-venomous serpents ; and on this 
account they are designated as venommbs eo- 
lubrine snakes^ forming the second sub*orief of 
snakes ( Cobra, Bungarum, Sea-snakes, fcc.) 
In the other venomous snakes, the third ««6- 
order^ the maxillary bone is extremely short, 
and does not bear any teeth except an exceed- 
ingly long fang, with a perfectly closedj 
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externally invisible channel in its interior* 
Although this tooth also is fixed to the b<ine, 
the bone itself is very mobile, so that the tooth, 
which is laid backwards when at rest, can 
be erected the moment the animal prepares 
to strike. This tooth, like all the other teeth, 
is not only occasionally lost, but appears to 
be shed at regular intervals. The greater part 
of the snakes are oviparous, the e^gs liaving 
an oblong form, and a soft, leathery shell. 
The Pythons alone incubate their eggs, whilst 
all the other oviparous snakes leave them to 
the beat of the place where they have been de- 
posited. Other snakes (ihe freshwater and 
poisonous species) are viviparous, the embryos 
being developed in the oviduct of the mother. 
There may be distinguished. 

1. Burrowing Snakes^ living under ground 
only occaaionaily appearing above the surface. 

2. Grouud Snakes^ live above ground, 
and only occasionally climb bushes or enter 
the water. 

fi. Tree Snakes, or species passing the 
greater part of their life ou bushes and trees, 
which they climb with the greatest facility. 

4. Freshwater Snakes, distinguished by 
the position of the nostrils, which are placed 
on the top of the snout, and by a tapering 
tail. They inhabit fresh waters, and are, 
therefore, excellent swimmers and divers. 

5. Sea SnaJees, distinguished by a strongly 
compressed tail, and by the position of the 
nostrils, which are placed as in the hist group. 
They live in the sea only, occasionally ap- 
proaching the land, feed ou marine fish, are 
viviparous, and venomous. 

Tropical ludia surpasses every other part 
of the globe iu the number of Ophidian forms, 
and almost every investigation of a limited but 
previously unexplored district is sure to add 
largely to the knowledge of them. 

The degree of danger from a bite by a poi- 
sonous Snake depends but little on the species 
which has inflicted the wound, but rather on 
the bulk of the individual, on the quantity of 
its poison, on the temperature, and on the 
place of the wound. If a large blood vessel 
be pierced by the fang, the poison is carried 
instantaneously into the mass of the blood, 
and sudden death is almost always the result. 
Although it is always possible to recognize 
the venomous nature of a snake from external 
characters only, yet this requires such a 
knowledge of snakes as can be attained only 
by a special study of them. The wound itself 
apoaka for or against the venomous nature of 
a snake which has bitten. When there are 
numerous punctured wounds disposed in two 
lines, the snake is not poisonous. If the wound 
is on some part of the hand, arm, or foot, one 
or two ligatures should be made as tightly as 


possible at a short distance above the wound 
to prevent the absorption of the poison. The 
ligature is left until the proper means are taken 
to destroy the virus in the wound and until 
medicine is taken internally, or until great p&iu 
or swelling necessitate its removal. Punctured 
wounds should be enlarged by incisions at 
least as deep as the wounds, to cause a free 
efflux of the poisoned blood, and to facilitate 
its removal by sucking. The wounds should 
be sucked either by the patient himself or by 
another person whose . mouth is {ree from any 
solution of continuity ; cupping-glasses answer 
the same purpose in cases where they can be 
applied. The wound should be washed with 
ammonia, and its vicinity rubbed with it. 
(.'auterization with a red-hot iron, or with 
sulphuric acid, butter of antimony, nitrate of 
silver, tkc., are of great advantage, if done 
before the virus has spread far beyond the 
place of the bite. Internally, ammonia should 
be taken in large doses — one, two, or three 
wine-glasses of the eau-de-luoe. Where this is 
not at hand, from one to six glasses of brandy 
may be taken at short intervals. Dr. Shortt 
believes that ammonia is useless and bai^ strong 
faith in Liquor Potassse. To prevent a com- 
plete collapse, it is necessary to use these 
strong excitants, and to repeat thenT* until the 
alarming symptoms are allayed. It would be 
a great risk in such a case to trust to the re- 
medies of a snake charmer. 

PiKsT Sub-Ordek. 

Ophidii Colubriformes — Innocuous Sn akos 

Snakes without grooved or perforated fang- 
like teeth iu front. 

Family of Blind Snakes.— Typhlopidse, 

Body cylindrical, with very short head not 
distinct from neck, and with a very short tail. 
The body and tail are covered with rounded, 
polished, imbricate scales, equal iu size and 
form above and below ; fore part of the head 
covered with large shields, upper labials four. 
Eye rudimentary, covered by, and more or 
less transparent from below, the shields ; cleft 
of the mouth inferior, very short and narrow ; 
jaws scarcely dilatable. A few teeth in the 
upper jaw only, none in ihe lower or on the 
palate ; maxillaries very short, mandibles 
feeble ; no longitudinal fold at the chin. 
This family containa forms which are most 
remote from the true Ophidian type. They 
live under ground, their rigid body and short 
curved tail being adapted for burrowing. 

Typblina, Wagler. Snout covered with 
large shields ; rostral shield large, rounded in 
front ; prmocular none ; nostril inferior ; nasal 
and fronto-nasal simple. Lower jaw without 
teeth. Only one species is kuown» 
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TypUina Ikieata. Gnntier. 

Typklops linaatus^ Jsis, 1327« p* 363. 

Sc^^* .p«. 30* tftDa 32« fi^Sf 38*-34 (lu** 

covrect)^ 

Filidion lineatum, Dum. & B%^. vi. p. 259. 

Typhiinaiifl lineatum. Gray ^ Lkardi, p. 134. ^ 

Keddiah olive above, with brown lines 
running along the joining edges of the longi- 
tudinal • aeries of scales ; these lines are either 
straight or in a short zigzag. Snout and belly 
yellow ; tail either uniform yellow or with a 
yellow bMt across its back. Java, Sumatra, 
Penang. Hongkong ; length 18 inches. 

Typhlops (sp. Sehneid,) Dum. d: Bibr. Snout 
covered with large shields ; rostral large, round- 
ed in front ; prmocular present ; nostril lateral- 
ly in front of the snout. 

Typhlops nigro-albus. Dum. d Bihr. vi. p' 
if&5. Cantor^ Mai. Mept. p. 51. 

Argyrophis bicolor. Gray, Lizards^ p. 136. 

The back (eleven corsal series of scales) 
is bluish black, the belly yellowish, both co- 
lours being well defined. This is found at 
Penang, Singapore, and iu Sumatra, length 14 
inches. 

Typhlops liorsfieldii. 

Typhlops dinrdii, Schley, Abbild, p. 39, Dum. & 
Bibr. vi. p. 3C0. 

Argyrophis horafieldii, Gray, Lizarda, p. 137. 

Blackish olive above, this colour gradually 
passing into the dull yellowish of the belly. 
Found in Khasya Aasarui on the TeiinsBcriin 
coast, and in Cochin China ; length 17 inches. 

Typhlops botbriorhynchus. Gunih. 

Uniform brownish olive above and below. 

Typhlops striolatus, Peters, Monatsber. Perl. 
Acad. 1861, p. 922,— Olive brown above the 
darker terminal part of each scale separated 
from the lighter base by a yellow posteriorly 
black edged transversei streak paler below. 
Length 12^ inches. Banks of the Ganges. 

Typhlops siamensis. Closely allied to T. 
horsJUsldii. Upper and lateral parts uniform 
greyish olive, the lower yellowish.^ This 
species, inches long ; collected in Siam* 

Typhlops braminus. 

• Rondoo Talooloo, Jttuaell. Ind, Sevp, i. 48. pi. 48. 

Eryx braminus, Daud, Kept. vii. p. 379. 

Tortrix rossellii, Merri Tent, p- 84. 

Typldops braminus. Guv. Bbyia Anim. Dum. 
A Bibr. vi. p. 309. Cantor, Mai Kept. p. 52. 

T. russellii, Schleg. Abbud, p, 39. 

Uniform brown, paler beneath • the upper 
shields of the head with a faint, crennlated, 
whitish marginal line. This is the most com- 
mon specieB of Indian Typhlopidtse, and almost 
generally distributed throughout the Indian 
continent and archipelago ] it is coinmon in 
Ceylon as well as in China and Nepal* It 
does not attain to any large size, the largest 
seen measuring 8 inches* 


Typhlops tenuis. A single apeounen) ^ 
inches long, has been received from Ma^ifis* 

Typhlops mirus, Jaei. ArMv. Zcolog. i* p* 
185, uniformly coloured, like T. breminm’ ; 
snout yellow. It is peculiar to Osylon, wbara 
it appears to be rather local, being confined to 
the interior of the island. The longest speoi- 
men 5 inches long. 

Onychocepbalus, Dum. ^ Bibr. Snoot 
covered with largo shields; rostral with a 
trenchant anterior edge ; prmocular present ; 
nostril at the lower side of the snout. Only 
one species is found iu British India. 

Onychocephalua acutus, Dum. is Bihr. vi. 
p. 333. 

Typhlops russellii. Gray, Lizards, p. 132. 

Onychoccplilaua westermanui, Luiken, in A^atun 
Hist. Foren. Vidensk, Mcddel. 1862, Nov. 29, tab. 
l,fig. 5. 

Light bronze-coloured, each scale on the 
back lighter in the centre ; below uniform 
yellowish. This is one of the, best-marked. 
Blindworms in Madras, the Anamallay moun- 
tains, and the Deccan. Length 16 inches. 

Family of Short Tails — Tortricidse. 

Body cylindrical, with a depressed, rounded 
bead not distinct from neck ; tail extremely 
short, conical, with its extremity smooth, 
lludiments of hind limbs are hidden in a 
small groove on each side of Che vent. The 
body is covered with rounded, polished, im- 
bricate scales of moderate size, those in the 
ventral series being but little larger than the 
rest. Only one pair of frontals ; six upper 
labials. Eye small. Cleft of the mouth of mo* 
derate width ; teeth of the jaws in araall num- 
ber, rather stout, subequal in size ; palatine 
teeth present. A longitudinal fold at the chin. 

Oylindtophis, Waghr. Nottrila in a large 
undivided plate which forms a suture with the 
other nasal behind the rostral. OeoipkaU 
small. Eye small, with round pupil, surround- 
ed by a supraorbital, a postocular, two lalnals, 
and the frontal ; only one pair of frontals. No 
intermaxillary teeth. Two of the three species 
known are inhabitants of British India, the 
third {G. Melauonoius) being, apparently, 
peculiar to the island of Timor. Tke Cylindro- 
phides are burrowing animals, only occasional- 
ly found above ground ; they feed on insects# 
worms, & small mammals living in earth-holes. 

Cyliudrophis rufus. Gray, Zool. Miac* p. 46, 
Cantor, Mai. JRepi. p. 53. 

Anguia rufa, Zo«r. 8yji. 

gchilay Pamboo, RusuU, lnd. Serp. ii. pi. 2e#i 

Anguis scytale, Bussell, ii. pi- 27. 

Cylindrophis rcsplendcns, Wagl. Ic. Arnyhm 

tab. 6. fig. !• ^ • 

Tortrix rufa# Sehkg. Phys. Serp. p, 12 # pl* A 
fig. 1-3. 
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Brown or black : belly with irregular wbiie. 
cross bunds, extending more or leas up the 
sides ; sometimes a wUte spot on each frontal. 
Thissj^t, thecoUar, and the lower part of 
the tail are bright vermilion during life. 
Length SO inches, found in many islands of 
the East Indian^ Archipelago (Java, Borneo), 
in Oamboja, at Singapore, and on the coast of 
Tranquebar. 

Cylindrophis maculatus, Wagl. Sy^U 
p. 195, 

Anguis maculatus, Z. Sy^t. NaU i. p. 391 
HusteUM 3>erp. ii. p. 33. pi. 29. 

Tortrix maculata, Oppel, Rept, p. 56. Sehlegt 
Phy$* 8erp, ii. p. 1 2. pi. 1 , figs. 6 & 7. 

An oblique white band descends from the 
occipital to the throat. It attains rarely to the 
length of 2 feet, and is found only in Ceylon. 

Family of Xenopeltides — Xenopeltidse. 

Body cylindrical, with a depressed, rounded 
head not distinct from neck ; tail short, taper- 
ing ; no rudiments of hind limbs. Scales 
rounded, polished, rather large ; ventral 
shields well developed. Two pairs of frontals ; 
oociput covered by five shields. Eye small, 
with subvertieal pupil. Cleft of the mouth of 
moderate width. Teeth numerous in the jaws 
and on the palate, no longer tooth ; a longi- 
tndinal fold at the chin* Only one genua 

Xenopeltis, Eeinwardi. Upper labials eight • 
prsBooular large, replacing the loreal ; occipu^ 
covered by five shields ; scales in fifteen rows 
anal and subcaudals bifid. Only one species* 

Xenopeltis unicolor, concolor, et leucoce- 
pbalus, Reinw. 1827) p. 564* 

Tortrix xenopeltis, Schleg. PAya, Seip. ii. p. 20. 
pi. 1. figs. 840. 

Xenopeltis unioolor. Cantor, Mai. Rept. p. 54. 

Old specimens are uniform brown or black- 
ish above, and white below ; young individuals 
have a white head, and this part is frequently 
of a lighter coloration even in older examples. 
This snake attains to a length of S-4 feet , 
Penang, Singapore, Gamboja, Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, and Borneo. 

Family of Bough-tails— Uropeltidm, 

Body cylindrical, with a short, narrow head 
not distinct from neck ; tail extremely short, 
truncated or scarcely tapering, generally ter- 
minating in a rough, naked disk, or covered 
with keeled scales (see MeUmophidium). The 
body is covered with rounded, polished, im- 
bricate scales, those in the ventral series being 
always somewhat larger than the rest Only 
one pair of frontals ; four upper labials. Eye 
small* Cleft of the mouth of moderate 
width ; teeth in small number, small, subequal 
in siae, in the maxillary and mandibulary 
bones, none on the palate. There is no longi- 
tudinal fold at the chin, except in MeloMopki* 
dium. No rudiments of hinder extremities. 


The species do not attain to a considerable 
size, and hitherto they have been found only 
in Ceylon and in the Peninsula of India. 
They are by no means scarce, but escape 
observation from their peculiar mode of life, 
lu order to eollecl them, it is necessary to dig 
for them to a depth of 4 feet. According to 
Peters they are viviparous (BA, loietanogaaiery 
They live on insects and worms. 

Bhinophis, Hemprich. 

Tail cylindrical, covered with smooth scales, 
terminating in a convex, scaleless, rough 
shield. Head conical ; nasal shields separated 
from each other by the rostral, which is pro- 
duced backwards ; supraorbital and postocular 
confluent into one shield. Tail of the male 
longer than of the female. Ceylon only. 

Rhinophis oxyrhynchus, Hempr- GrundrUs 
Naaurgeah; p. 119. Dum. ^ Bibr, vii. p. 154. 
Peters, TJropet, p. 9. tab. 2, fig* 1* 

Typhlops ozyrhynchuB, Sehneid. Hist, Ampk, 
ii. p. 34 1. 

Dapatnaya laDkadivBna,jrsZaar^, Prodr, ii. p. 16. 

My t ilia unimaculata. Gray, Proc^ ZooL Soc, 
1858, p. 264. 

Brownish, each scale with a lighter margin ; 
anal shields, and sometimes a spot on the 
upper or lower part of the tail, white ; caudal 
shields brown* 1 5 inches long, circumference 
of the thickest (anterior) part of the trunk being 
one-thirteenth or one-fourteenth of the total 
length. A native of Ceylon, common at Trin- 
comalee and in the Kandyan Province, or 
three feet under ground in ent-hills. 

Rhinophis punctatus, Muller, Treveran^ 
Zeitschr, Physiol, iv. p. 248. Bum* ds Bibr* 
vii. p. 167. Peters, Uropelt* p. 12. tab. 2. 
fig. 3. 

PseudotyphlopB oxyrbynchuB, Schleg * Ahhild, 
p. 43. tab. i 2. 

Yellowish, each scale with a black or brown 
central spot ; the scales in the series adjoining 
the vertebral series without spot. Length 19 
inches, appears to be one of the scarcest Cey- 
lonese snakes. 

Rhinophis philippinus. Mull* Treeiran* 
Zeiitchr* Physiol, iv. p. 249. Bum* dk Bibr 
vii. p. 154. tab. 50. fig. 1. Peters^ Uropellt 
p. 15. 

Typhlops philippinas, Cnv, B^gne, Anim* 

Snout acutely pointed ; the length of the 
rostral shields is much less than ^ one-half of 
that blackish olive, each scale with a lighter 
margin; prmanal scales white; sometimes 
some white blotches on the front part of the 
trunk, up to l6k inches long. Found in 
Ceylon, and not in the Philippine Islands as 
stated by the French zoologists. 

Rhinophis trevelyanus. 

Bapatnaya trevelyana, KeUuurt, Prodr. ii. p. ^ 7. 

Mitylia gerrardi. Gray, Free. Zoo*. Soc. 1858 
pp. 58, 263. tab. 13. 
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Bhiiiopliis bmnolepii^ (ffemprich) P§Uh, Uropdi^ 
p« 14. tab. 9< fig* 2. 

Upper parts black, the lower parts white, 
each scale with a black central spot; a series 
oC triangular white spots along each aide of the 
body ; extremity of the tail white or whitish. 
Largest specimen, 11 inches long, the circum« 
ference of the thickest (anterior) part of the 
trunk being one^twelfth or one-thirteenth of 
the total length. A native of Ceylon, found 
on the Kandyan Hills, three or four feet under 
ground. 

lihinophis sanguineus, Proc. Zooh 

Soc» 1863, p. 22T. 

B. microlepis , Beddome, 1. e, pi. 26. fig. 2. 
Caudal shields black, with a yellow median 
streak and with red outer margin. A large 
black spot on the lower side of the extremity I 
of the tail. Numerous at Cherambady in the I 
Wynad, at an elevation of 3,500 feet ; all dug | 
up in one spot ; 13 inches long. 

Rhinophis blythii, Kelaari, Prodr. iup. 14. 
Peters^ Uropelt, p. 17. 

Mytilia temple to nii. Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858, p. 263 (old age). 

M. melanogaster, Qray, 1. e. p. 264 (male, not 
full-grown). 

Plectrurua ceylonicus, Peters ^ Jlionats5ei\ Berl. 
Acad. 1859, p, 388. 

Rhinophis melanogaster, Pete rr, p. 18. 

tab. 2, fig, 4. 

Brownish above ; belly sometimes paler, 
sometimes blackish ; a series of five or six 
triangular yellowish spots. This is the most 
common species of Ceylon. 

Rhinophis pulneyensis. 

Plectrums pulneyensis, Beddome, Proe. Zool, 
Soc. 1863, p. 228. pi. 25. fig. 2. I 

A yellow band along each of the tail, 
reaching across the vent. It is very abundant 
on the Pnlney Hills, at elevations of from 
7,000 to 8,000 feet. 8^ inches long, egg 9 
lines long. 

Uropeltis (part.), Cuvier. Tail cylindrical, 
obliquely truncated as if severed by a knife ; 
the truncated portion flat, scaleless, rough. 
Head conical : nasal shields forming a suture 
together behind the rostral ; supraorbital and 
postocular confluent into one shield. Ceylon. 
Only one species is known. 

Uropeltis grandis. 

Uropeltis pbilippinus, Cuv. Anim. Ihim. 

& Bibr. vii. p. 161. pi. 59, fig. 2. PeUrs. UropeU, 
p. 20 Tennent^ Nat. Hist. Ceyl, p* 822. 

U. saffragamns, grandis, et pardalia, Kelaart, 
Prodr. ii. pp. 1 5 ft 1 6. 

The adult is uniform brown above. Found 
near Adam’s Peak and Matura, and ia rare ; 
length 20 inches, being the largest species of 
this family. 

Silybura, Peterv, drop. Siluboura. Grap. Tail 
iuboylindricab the scales on its upper posterior 


side being shield -like and provided with one 
or several keels, forming together a flattish 
disk which terminates in a horny, bispinoua, 
horizontal seale. Head more or less conical ; 
nasal shields forming a suture together 
behind the rostral supraorbital and postocular 
confluent into one shield. Peninsula of India. 

Silybura macrolepis, /’efert, Afonatiber. 
Berl. Acad. 1861, p. 904. 

Black, a broad, irregular, yellowiah band 
along each side of the front part of the trunk ; 
traces of a similar narrow band are visible 
along the sides of the body ; a yellow band 
along each side of the lower part of the tail. 
A female, lOj) inches long, probably a native 
of the peninsula of India. 

Silybura herldomii, Ounih. Ane. A: Mag. 
Nat. Hist 1862, January^ p. 56. 

Brown : each scale on the sides with a pair 
of whitish dots ; each ventral shield with a 
small whitish spot. A yellowish line along 
the side of the neck, commencing behind the 
angle of the mouth ; vent and tip of the tail 
yellow. Discovered in the Anamallay Hills 
and Ncilgherries, at elevations of from 3,000 
to 4,500 feet ; 11 inches long. 

Silybura ocellata, Beddome^ Proc, Zoof. 
SoG. 1863, p. 226. A series of irregular, 
transverse, yellow, black-edged spots along 
each side of the belly corresponds to these 
bands. Belly brownish. On the western slope 
of the Neilgherries, at an elevation of 3,500 
feet, in dense moist forests. 14} inches long. 

Silybura elliotti, Gray^ Proc. ZooU Soo. 
18.58, p. 262. 

Uropeltis ceylsnicus, Cuv. R^gne, An^. 

Silubourta ceylanica, Oray, Lizards ^ p. 142. 
Colobnrus ceylaaicuB, lJum.dk Bihr. vii. p. 164. 
tab. 59. fig. 3. 

Silybura ceylanicB,Pe^.il/b.Bfr/. Ac. 1861, p. 908. 

S. nilgherriensis, Beddome, Proc.ZooJt. Soc. 1863; 
p. 226. pi. 26, fig 1. 

Blackish brown above and below ; a narrowr 
yellowish stresk runs from the angle of the 
mouth along each side of the neck ; sometimes 
there are irregular small yellowish spots along 
the sides and on the back ; the lower part of 
the tail is completely encircled by a yellow 
band. Length 11 inches. The neighbourhood 
of Madras and the Deccan, none from Ceylon. 

Silybura bieatenata. Lower parts entirely 
black! This beautiful species is 9} inches long, 
Deccan. 

Silybura shorttii, Beddome^ Proc. Zooh l^oc. 
1863, p. 925. Black: numerous irregularly 
disposed scales are white ; an irregular white 
band from the angle of the mouth along eacb 
side of the front part of the tnink ; a yellowisk 
band along each side of the tail, not ioinedi 
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over the vdftt. Shavave^: Hills, at an devation 
of 4,5(^ feet; S inches long. 

Silybura brevis, Ounih. Ann. ^ Mag- VaU 
Brown above; the lower part of the sides 
and the belly yellowish, densely marbled with 
brown ; sides of the throat yellowish^ im- 
maculate ; the lower part of the tail black, 
with a broad white band on each side. 

Plectrurus, Dum. & Bibr. 

Maudia, Qray^ Proc, ZooL Soc. 1868, p, 281. 

Posterior part of the tail compressed, cover- 
ed with obtusely keeled scales, and terminat- 
ing in a horny bicuspid scale, the two points 
being placed one above the other. Head 
conical ; the nasals form a suture together 
behind the rostral ; supraorbital and postocu- 
lar distinct. Peninsula of India. i 

Plectrurus perrotetii. Bum. 4r Bibr. vii. 
p* 167, Uniform brownish or blackish. Com** 
inon in the Madras Presidency and on the 
Neilgherries, from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. Length 
14 inches* Frequently dug up in gardens or 
taken from under turf and stones. 


tehind the Laagih 17 mcbea^ Ike Udt 
indues in Assam. * 

Calamaria reticulata, Blgih^ Journ. As. 
Soc. Bong. 1854, p. 287. 12 inches, of 

which the tail is 2f inches. Assam. 

Calamaria siamensis. Yentrals and sub- 
oaudals whitish, densely punctulated with 
only brown, the hind maigins of the shields 
remaining immaculate. 

Calamaria quadrimaculata. Dum. ^ Bibr. 
vii. p. 7 3. Lower parts uniform white ; a 
faint blackish sub-caudal line. Upper part of 
the tail with two pairs of white spcts, one at 
its base, and the other on its extremity. Found 
in Java. 

Calamaria slhiventer, Gik. Colubr, 8n. p. 4. 

Changulia albivontor. Gray. Jnd. Zool, 

Calaiuaria iianei, var., Cantor, Mai. Re'pt. p. 62. 

Belly carmine, the brown coloration of the side 
just touching the margin of the ventral shields. 
A black serrated line along the middle of the 
subcaudals. Penang. Length 11 inches. 


Plectrurus guntheri, Beddome^ Proc. Tool. 
^0.1865, p. 228* Beau tful purple above, 
each scale with a lighter margin ; belly yel- 
low, the yellow colour rising up on the sides in 
triangular markings, which are alternate with 
simihu markings of the colour of the back, the 
purple spots sometimes joining those of the 
otlier side by narrow stripes crossing the belly. 
The moist forests at the western slopes of 
the Neilgherries (3,600 feet) ; 14 inches long. 

Melanophidium, Gthr. Tail slightly com- 
pressed, covered with smooth scales, and 
terminating in a very small, smooth, horny 
point slightly turned upwards. Snout rather 
obtuse ; nasal shields forming a suture together 
behind the rostral ; supraorbital and postocu- 
lar confluent into one shield. A median 
groove' along the chin. Only one species is 
known. 

Melaiiophidium Wynandense. 

Plectrurus Wynaudensia. Bedcmme. 

Suout obtuse. Black, pos lerior 2-2rda of 
the belly irregularly white and black. 

Family of Dwarf Snakes.— Calamaridm. 

Body cylindncal, rigid, with a short head 
whiob is not distinct from the neck, tail more 
or less short, tapering Indian species have the 
maxillary teeth of equal size. 

Calamariav Bote- S. scales smooth, rounded, 
polished in 13 series; anal entire ; sub-caudals 
2 rowed teeth equal in size and structure. 

Ualamaria catenata* Blyih^ Jomm. As. 
Aoc. Bong. 1864, p. 287. An imperfect whit- 
ish<»buff collar, and aimilar marks before and 


Calamaria nigro-alba. 

Calatnaria lumbricuidoa, var.. Cantor, Mai, 
Rept. p. 61 fnot Boie). 

Upper parts blackish, head somewhat lighter, 
all the lower parts and the outer series of 
scales whitish, immaculate, both colours being 
well defined ; a faint blackish subcaudal line. 
Penang. Length 12-13 inches. 

(7. lumhricoidea, from Java, differs in the 
arrangement of the labial shields. C. modesla, 
from Java. 

Calamaria leucocephala, Dum. ds Bibr. vii. 
p. 83. Black above ; head, neck, tbet wo 
outer series of scales, and the lower parts 
white. 9 inches long. Probably from British 
India. 

Macrocalamus, Othr. Body cylindrical, 
stout ; head of moderate length, slightly de- 
pressed, not distinct from neck ; eye of nooerate 
size, with rounded pupil ; tail short. Only 
one pair of frontals ; nasal simple, nostril be- 
tween nasal and first labial ; loreal none, united 
with frontal ; one anterior and one posterior 
ocular ; eight upper labials. Scales smooth, 
rounded, polished, in thirteen series ; and 
entire. ; subcaudals two- rowed. Teeth equal. 
East indies. 

Macrocalamus lateralis. Brown : a dark- 
brown band, enclosing a regular series of whit- 
ish dots, runs along the side, bordering the 
belly ; back with two series of indistinct 
brownish-black spots ; an irregular series of 
very small black dots along each side of the 
belly> which is whitish ; a blackish 8ub«^uilal 
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band. Tptd length IS inehes ; bead ^ inch, 
tail inpii, circumference of the body l^ inch) 
probably from the continent. 

Oxycalamus, OUtr. Body cylindrical mo- 
derately stout ; head narrow, pointed, not 
distinct from neck ; eye of moderate size, 
with round pupil ; tail rather short. Ros- 
tral very small ; two pairs of frontal shields ; 
two (?) very small nasals, nostril between ; 
loreal none, replaced by the posterior frontal ; 
one prmanal, one post-ocular; live upper labials, 
the last in contact with the occipital. Scales 
smooth, in fifteen rows ; anal entire • sub-cnu- 
dals two-rowed. Teeth equal. Only one species. 

Oxycalamus longieeps. 

Calamaria longiceps, CaHtot*, AfaL Rept. p. 63. 

Uniform brownish black, captured on the 
Great Hill of Penang, is 6^ inches long, ' 
head measuring g inch, and tail ^ inch. Cir* 
cumference of body inch. 

Geophis, Wagltr, Body cylindrical, stout 
or slender ;hcad short, not distinct from neck ; 
eye rather small, with round pupil ; tail short 
or of moderate length. Two pairs of frontal 
shields ; two small nasals, nostril between ; 
loreal and prmocular united into one elongate 
shield ; one or two posterior oculars ; rostral 
small. Scales smooth, rounded, without apical 
groove, in thriteen, fifteen, or seventeen scries ; 
anal entire ; sub-caudals two-rowed. Teeth 
equal. Species of this genus are found in 
tropical America and in the East Indies. One 
or two occur in British India. 

Geophis microcephalus. 

Rhabdoaoma microcephalum,f7iln^ACoZ. Sn,p.l2. 

Brown ; back with three more or less distinct 
series of small dark spots. Pound near 
Madras, and attains to a length of 17 inches. 
Dumeril and Bibron describe a small snake 
from the Neilghcrries under the name of 
Platypteryx perroteti which is evulently very 
similar to this species ; Geophis microcephalus 
and Platypteryx perroteti cannot be referred to 
two different genera. 

Aspidiira, Wagler. Body rather stout or 
moderately slender ; head more or less narrow, 
not distinct from neck j eye small, with round 
'pupil ; tail rather short ; a single anterior 
frontal, two posterior ; two very small nasals ; 
loreal none, united with the frontal ;one ante- 
rior ocular, sometimes united with frontal, two 
postoculars ; six (five) labials. Scales smooth, 
in fifteen or seventeen series, those near the 
Veiit sometimes keeled or tubercular ; anal 
and sub-caudals entire. Teeth equal. The 
snakes of this genus are peculiar to Ceylon, and 
may be readily distinguished by their smooth 
scales, single anterior frontaii ami entire sab* 
OAiidal sbielda. . 


Aspidura bf sehyorrhos, A mpUp. 191. 

Scytale brschyorrhot, 1S27. p. 617. 

Calamaria scytale, Schleg, Phys, Serp, li. p. 42. 

Yellowish olive, with four indistinct darker 
longitudinal bands and with a vertebral serica 
of black dots ; an oblique black band on each 
side of the neck ; belly uniform white. Rather 
common ; 14-15 inches long. 

Aspidura copii. A black, transverse spot 
behind the angle of the mouth ; each labial 
with a black margin . behind. Belly white, 
marbled with black, an adult male, 1G4 inches 
long. 

Aspidura trachyprocta. Cope, Troe. A cod. 
Sc, JPhilad, 18b0, p. 76. Nearly as 
common in Ceylon as A, brachyorrhos^ and 
attains to a length of 1 5 inches. 

I'laplocercus, Othr. Body very slender % 
head narrow, not distinct from neck ; eye of 
moderate size, with round pupil • tail rather 
short, tapering ; a single anterior frontal, two 
posterior ; two very small nasals ; loreal none, 
united with the frontal ; one anterior ocular, 
two posterior ; seven upper labials ; scales 
keeled, lanceolate, in seventeen series]; anal 
and subcaudals entire. Teoth equal. Ceylon. 

Haplocercus Ceylonensis, Giinth, Colnhr. 
8nake$t 1858, p. 15. 

Aspidura cari Data, Jan, Arch, Zool, Anat, ii. 
1862, p. 30. 

Above uniform blackish, or light brown, 
with a narrow black vertebral line. Lower 
parts (lull yellowish, immaculate. Length 19 
inches. 

Family of Oligodontes — Oligodontidm. 
Body cylindrical or slightly compressed, rather 
rigiil, with a jhort, siibconical head, which is not 
distinct from neck ; tail of moderate length, 
tapering. Body and tail covered with rounded, 
smooth scales, in fifteen,^ seventeen, nineteen, 
or twenty-one series. Belly rounded or slight- 
ly angulated ; subcaudals two- rowed. Cleft of 
the mouth rather short ; nostril lateral • eye ^ 
moderate size, with round pupil. Shields of 
the head normal (except in Oligodon ircvi-> 
caudd ) : rostral more or less enlarged, flat io 
front, but more or less produced far backwards. 
Maxillary teeth few in number, the last being 
the longest, not grooved. Head nearly always 
with symmetrical arrow-shaped markingH. 
Small snakes, peculiar to the East Indies. 

Oligodon, Boie. Rostral shield more or 
less enlarged, or produced backwards ; two- 
pairs of frontals, in one species conflaent into 
a single pair ; nostril between two partly con« 
fluent nasals ; one prceocular, one or two 
postocuhirs. Scales smooth, in fifteen or 
seventeen rows. Teeth in the maxillaiies fear 
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in number^ the last larger than the others ; no 
teeth on the palate. The snakes of this genus 
are small, and confined to the peninsula of 
Southern India, Ceylon, and a few of the larger 
islands of the western part of the East Indian 
archipelago. Very little is known of the habits 
of these snakes. Their dentition is strong 
enough to enable them to seize other small 
snakes or lizards. 

Oligodon sub griseus. 

Oligodon aub-griaenm. Bum. & Bihr, vii. p« 59. 

Belly uniform white ; some specimens 
have a minute black dot and the lateral edge 
of every second or third abdominal shield. 
Inhabits the southern parts of the penin- 
sula of India. The Anamallay Mountains; 19 
inches long. 

Oligodon spilonotus. This species is from 
the Madras Presidency. The largest of three 
specimens is 15 inches long. 

Oligodon elliottijfroin Madras,! 0^ inches long. 

Oligodon sabpunctHtum, Dum, di Bibr. vii« 
p. 58. Coast of Malabar. 

Oligodon spineBounctatns, Jan. Arch. Zool. 
AnaU ii* p> 40. Resembles O, suhpnnctaitut in 
coloration, but has no spots on the belly. 

Oligodon fasciatiis. Belly whitish, with 
small brown spots, more numerous on the 
sides than in the middle. Deccan, total length 
14 inches, of which the tail takes 2 inches. 

Oligodon sublineatus, Dnm. d: Bibr. vii. p. 
59. A small species, lO inches long, common 
in and peculiar to Ceylon. 

Oligodon atiinis, Ounth. Ann. d: Motg. Nat. 
Hist. Jan. 1862, p. 58. Anamallay Hills ; a 
specimen measures 10k inches, of which the 
tail takes Ik inch. 

Oligodon templetonii, OunfJi. A mi. ^ Mag. 
Nat. Hist. Jan. 1862, p. 57. Belly white, 
with square black spots, both colours being 
distributed in nearly equal proportion. Cey- 
lon ; 10k inches long, tail measuring Ik inch. 

Oligodon modestus. Philippine Islands ? 
Ceylon f Adult male, 13 inches long, tail 
measuring 2 inches. 

Oligodon dorsalis, Qunik* Oolabr. Snakes . , 

p. 22. 

Elaps dorsalis. Gray, hid. Zool. 

Belly white, with quadrangular black spots, 
which are sometimes so numerous and so 
frequently confiuent as nearly entirely to 
suppress the ground-colour. The middle 
of the lower surface of the tail always re- 
mains white. Probably Afghanistan ; total 
length 16 inches ; tail 3 inches. 

Oligodon brevicauda» Omth. Ann. dc Mag. 


Nat. Hid. Jan. 1862, p. 58. A blackish 

longitudinal streak on each side, along the 
third outer series of scales. Oround-oolour of 
the belly the same as of the upper parts, with 
black quadrangular spots ; subcaudals whitish. 

Oligodon dorsale of Bengal. Anamallay 
Mountains. Female, 15 inches long, the tail 
measuring 1 inch and 7 lines. 

Simotes, Dtftfft. da Bihr. Rostral shield more 
or less enlarged, truncated, bent and produceci 
backwards ; anterior frontals narrow, trans- 
verse; nostril between two nasals. Scales 
smooth, in seventeen, nineteen, or twenty-one 
rows. Teeth in the roaxillaries few in number, 
the Inst longer than the others ; palatine teeth. 
These snakes are of rather fierce habits, but 
perfectly harmless. 

Xenodon vennstua. 6rag. 

Xenodon venustum, Jeird. J. A. S. Bang, zxii.528. 

Belly white, with quadrangular black spots, 
both colours being distributed in equal 
proportions. This species is rare oil the west 
coast of the peninsula of India ; it attains to 
a length of 16 inches, the tail measuring 2 k 
inches. 

Simotes russelii, B.dsB. vii. p. 628. 

Russell^ Ind. Sf?rp, i. tab. 35 & 38. 

Coluber arneosls, Shaw, Oen, Zool, iii. p. 526. 

C. riisaellii, Daud^ Kept. vi. p.395. 

C. monticolus (Hodgson), C. P.Z, S, 1839, p. 51. 

Corouella rusaelii, Schleg, Phys, Serp. 78. 

Brownish olive, with the bands on the head 
very distinct ; body with well-defined black, 
white-edged cross bands ; belly uniform white. 
Anamallay Mountains, Madras, Nepal, Sik- 
kim, Dukliun, Ceylon. Common in the penin- 
sula of India, extending northwards into Nepal, 
and the Himalaya, where it reaches an alti- 
tude of 4,] 00 feet above the level of the sea ; 
In Ceylon, it does not appear to be common. 
25 inches long, tail 5 inches. 

Simotes binotatus, B. d: B. vii. p. 630. 

Xenodon dubium, Jer.J.A S. Beng.l^l^S, p. 528. 

Lower parts uniform white. Coast of Mala- 
bar ; North Canara. 

Simotes albiveuter. 

Simotes pnrpurascens, var. F. Ounth. Col. Sn. 

Uniform greyish brown above, whitish be- 
low ; a dark spot below the eye. Ceylon. Total 
jeugth 24 inches ; tail 3k inches. 

Simotes signatus. 

Simotes purpurascens, var. F« Ounth. Coluhr. 
Snalees, p. 26. 

Brown, with reddish-white cross bands 
edged with darker. Belly whitish, with a few 
small brown lateral spots anteriorly. 21 inches 
long ; tail 5 inches. 15 inches long; tail 3 
inches, said to be from Singapore. 

Simotes clnereus. UuifoTin brownish grey 
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above^ white below ; a very iodiatinet spot 
below the eye. From Gamboja ; it ia 17 inches 
long without the taiU 

Simotes swinhonis. Beddiah olive above, 
with numerous indistinct reticulated cross 
bands, produced by the blackish edges of some 
of the scales. Head with scarcely any trace of 
markings. Lower parts pure white. 

Simotes tseniatns. Giinth* Proc. Zool. 8oe. 
1861, p. 189. Body brownish olive, belly 
white, with quadrangular black spots, two 
large blackish spots on the back of the tail — 
one at its root, the other near its extremity. 
Gamboja and neighbourhood of Bangkok, 
length 15 inches, tail 2 inches. 

Simotes trilineatus, Bum. '& Bi6r. vii. p. 
636. Indian continent, place not known. 

Simotes punctulatus. 

? Coronella violaoea. Cant. P. ZL .9. 1839, p. 60. 

C, pnncticnlatus. Gray, Ann. A Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 1853, xii. p. 889. 

Simotes ptirpurascens, var. B. & 'E,Gunth.Coluhr* 
Snakes, p. 25. 

Belly with more or leas confluent square black 
spots. Khasya, Nepal. Sikkim, a mountain 
species, found in diiferent parts of the Hima.. 
laya, where it ascends into the temperate zone 
to above 4.000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Although living at a higher altitude than most 
of its congeners, it attains to the large size of 
from 2 1 to 3 feet. Simotes labuanensis. A 
species from Lnbuan, very similar to S. punc- 
tulatus, but distinguished by a greater number 
of temporals, viz. 2+3. Ventrala 172-187 ; 
subcaudals 60. 

Simotes bicatenatus. Belly yellowish, 21|^ 
in. long, tail inches ; probably a native of 
the continent of India. Coronella cyclura, 
Gan tor, Indian Snakes, Proc. Zool, Soo. 1839, 
p. 51. 

Simotes albocinctus, B. B%br. vii. p. 633. 

Coronella albocinota, Canl% P. Z. S* 1839, p. 50. 

Brownish, with about eighteen white, dark- 
edged cross bands. Assam Cherra-Punji. 

‘Simotes fasciolatus. 

Simotes trinotatus, var. G.P,Z. 8. 1860, p. 114, 

Yellowish olive {^above ; fronto-labial band 
distinct. A broad lighter band runs along 
each side of the back ; tail with a median 
whitish longitudinal band. Lower parts pure 
white, Fachebone. 19 inches long, tail 3 inches. 

Simotes cochin-chinensis. Greyish olive* 
with twelve black cross bands on the trunk, 
and three on the tail. Markings of the head 
deep black ; lower parts pure white ; one 
young specimen of this species, which was 
found by M. Mouhot in the Lao Mountains ; 
it is 7 inches long, the tail measuring 1 inch. 

Simotes trinotatus, Bum* ik Bibr. vii«p.631« 


Xenodon purpunaeemi. Cantor, MaL JRepLp, 
67, (not Sqhleg.) 

Yellowish brown, with a triple aenea of 
darker, black-edged spots. China. 

^ Family of Golubrides — Colubridse* 

This family comprises the greater part of 
the non venomous snakes, namely all those 
which do not present any striking character 
either in their general habit, in the shields of 
the head, in the dentition, or in any other 
part of their organization ; we therefore des- 
oribe the body as of moderate length compared 
with its circumference, flexible in every siuglo 
part ; the bead is well-proportioned in eveiy 
dimension, and distinct from neck ; the eye 
of moderate size, the nostril lateral ; the cleft 
of the mouth in accordance with the length 
of the head. They have numerous teeth 
in the jaws and on the palate, but no fangs 
in front or in the middle of the maxillary. 
The subcaudals are two-rowed ; and the chin* 
shields symmetrically arranged, separated by a 
longitudinal mental groove. These snakes are 
found in every part of the temperate and tro. 
pical regions, but are only scantily represent- 
ed In Australia and in the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Group of ground colubrides — Coronellinam 

Group of true colubrides — Oblubrina. 

Group of bush colubrides — Dryadina. 

Group of freshwater colubrides — Nairieina. 

Ablabes, sp., Vum. Bihr. Body cylindri* 
cal, not compressed) rather slender ; head of 
moderate length, rather depressed, with flat 
crown, more or less distinct from neck ; tail 
of moderate length or rather long ; eye of mo- 
derate size, with round pupil. Bostral shield 
not produccid backwards ; two nasals * one 
loreal ; one or two anterior and one or 
two posterior oculars. Scales smooth, in 
thirteen, fifteen, or seventeen rows ; ventrals 
not angulated ; anal bifid ; subcaudals two- 
rowed. Teeth in the jaws and on the palate 
numerous, small, and of equal size. The 
snakes of this genus are small, living on the 
ground , and are found in North America and 
in the East Indies. 

Ablab(*s baliodcirus, Bum. Bibr. vii. p* 
313. Ounth. Coluhr. Snakes^ p. 29. 

Coronella baliodeira (j8aie)i Schleg. Phys. Serp. 
iL p. 64.pl. 2. figs. 9, 10. Cantor. Mai. Bept, p. 66. 

Above brownish or black, yellowish on the 
head ; uniform pearl-coloured below ; Borneo, 
Java, and at Penang. Longest specimen 14 
inches, tail 3§ inches. 

Ablabes tenuiceps. 

Calamaria tenuiceps, Blyth. Journ. As* Soe. 
Bcny. xxiii. p. 288. . , , . , ... ... 

Above uniform blackish ash i below wnil- 
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iahy Nepal DaijiUng, 14 in. long, tail 2 
inches. 

Ablabes fascus. 

Calamaria fusoa, Blyth, Journ. At. Soe. Beng. 
zxiii. 1854| p. 28B. 

P Calamaria obsciiro-striata^ Blyth, 1. c, 

Trachischium rugosum, Ounth, Colubr. Snalxs, 
pp. 30, 245. 

T. fuacttuii Ounth, Proc, Zoof, Soc. 1860, p. 161. 

T. obsctiro-^triatum, Ounth. e. 

Uniform black above, whitish below. Found 
in Nepal and Sikkim, and reaching an altitude 
of 8,500 feet. Largest specimen, 19 in, long, 
tail 2^ inches. 

Ablabes rappii, Qwiih* Troc. Zooh Soc, 
1860, p. 164. 

Ablabes owenii, Ounth, I, e, p. 155. 

Uniform blackish above, whitish below. 
From Sikkim, at allitades of 5,340 and 10,200 
feet also from Nepal. Length 16)^ inches, tail 
3i inches, 

Ablabes bicolor. 

Calamaria bicolor, Blyth, Joum, Js, Soc, Beng, 
xaiii. 1854, p, 289. 

Uniform areyish brown above, whitish be- 
low ; was 19J inches long (tail 4J-), either from 
Kbasja or from Assam. 

Ablabes olivaceus, Bedd^me, Madr, Quart, 
Journ, Med. Sc. vol. v. Dark greenish olive, 
paler below ; this species was discovered by 
Neilgherries, Manantoddy ; 20J inches long, 
tail 4 inches. 

Ablabes Sagittarius. 

Calamaria eagittaria. Cantor, Proc, Zool, Soc 
1839, p. 49; and Mai. Bept, p. 64. 

Slnicoguathus grayi, Jan. Arch, per la Zool, ii« 
p. 274. 

Reddish or greyish olive ; head brown 
above ; belly white, found at Penang, and at 
Tirhoot in Bengal, and Kangra (Himalayas). 

Ablabes humberti. 

Calamaria sagittaria, Jtrdon, Journ, As, Soc, 
Beng, 1853, p, 528 (not Cantor), 

Enicognathus humberti, Jan, Arch. Per la Zool. 
ii. p. 275. 

Reddish olive, darker on the sides, belly 
white, Madras Presidency, Ceylon. 17^ inches 
long, tail 4 inches. 

Ablabes collaris, Oiinih. Col. Snakes, p. 28. 

Psammophis collaris. Gray, Ann, A Mag* Nat. 
Mist, 1853, p. 390, 

Greyish brown above ; lower parts white ; 
Khasya and Nepal, length 32 inches, tail 10 
inches. 

Ablabes melanocepha1us,C^i«»^&. Coh 8. p. 28. 

Lycodon xnelanocephalus. Grey, Ind, Zool. c. %. 

Herpetodryas prionotiis. Cantor, Proc. Zool. Soe. 
18.39, p. 52. 

Light brown above, with two white longi- 
tudinal bands, commencing from a broad 
black collar, and becoming indistinct towards 
the hinder parts of the body ;eaeh band is 


interrupted by a series of quadrangular, equi, 
distant black spots ; head brown above ; lipa 
yellow, with a black band running from the 
eye to the angle of the mouth. Lower parts 
whiiish, each ventral with a black spot on 
each side. Malacca, length 22 in. ; tail 8 inches. 

Cyolophis, Othr- Body or tall or both rather 
slender ; belly rounded ; head of moderate 
length, rather distinct from neck. Shields of the 
bead regular ; loreal present, or confluent with 
tho nasal ; only one nasal, pierced by the 
nostril ; one (two) anterior and two posterior 
oculars. Scabs smooth, in fifteen rows. Eye 
of moderate size, or rather large, with round 
pupil. All the teeth of equal size, none 
grooved. The snakes of this genus are small 
intermediate forms between the CoroneU 
Una and the Bryadina ; like the former, 
they appear to be ground snakes, frequenting 
grassy plains rather than dry places ; therefore 
their predominant colours are green or olive. 
One species is known from North America ; 
the others are from the Indian continent and 
from Ceylon. 

Cyclophis major, Guntli, Coh Snakes, p. 120. 

Herpetodryas chloria. Hallow. Proc* Acad. Nat. 
Sc. Pliilad. 1860, p. 503. 

Uniform green above, paler beneath. Ning- 
po and Hongkong. 37^ inches long, the 
tail measuring 9 inches ; another is 30^ 
inches long, tail 7 inches. 

Cyclophis frenatus, Gwnth. Colubr. Snakes, 
p. 120. Crown of the head, back and posterior 
part of the body ; uniform olive ; uniform yel- 
lowish below. Afghanistan, Mesopotamia. 27 
inches long, the tail measuring 8 inches. 

Cyclophis calamaria, Ounth. Colubr. Snakes, 
p. 250. Greyish or brownish grey above ; not 
uncommon in Ceylon, but scarcer in the pe- 
ninsula of India, and attains to a length of 
13— 14 inches, the tail measuring 4 inches, 

Cyclophis nasalis. Greyish olive above ; 
belly uniform whitish. British India, 16 inches 
long, the tail measuring 4 inches. 

Cyclophis monticola. 

Calamaria monticola, Cant.Pr, Z.8. 1889, p. 50. 

Dark olive-brown, with a bright yellow col- 
lar and with a whitish dorsal line ; beneath of 
a citrine colour, only 50 lines long, the tail 
measuring 9 lines. This species inhabits the 
Naga Hills in Assam. 

Odontomus, Bum. St Bibr. Bodv and tai^ 
slender, strongly comprussed ; head of mode- 
rate size and width, depressed, diatinot from 
neck ; veiitrals more than 200 in number, 
angularly bent on the aides. Scales in thirteen 
or fifteen rows, smooth. Shields of the head 
regular ; nostril in a nasal shield which is 
divided into two by more or less diatiuct 
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future. Two prasooulars, the lower of which | 
is •ometimes uuiiect with the loreel. Maxillary | 
aud palatine teeth aubequal iu length, none 
grooved ; the anterior mandibulary teeth but 
little larger than the following. Eye of mode- 
rate size, with round pupil. 

Odontomiia nympha, D. & B. vii, p. 450. 
Runell, Ind. Serp. ii tab. 36, 3?. 

Coluber Dympha, Daudn Rept. vi. p. 241. 

Lyeodou nympha, Boie, /«««. i827, p. 522. 
ScA%. Phya, Serp. ii.p. 120. 

White, with about thirty-eight rounded, 
broad brown bauds. The head appears to he 
aometimes entirely yellowish. Russell obtain- 
ed them from Vellore; the largest is 17 inches 
tong, tail Scinches. 

Odontomus semifasciatus* 

Hydrophobiis semifsHciatiia, OurUh, Ann,^ Mag, 
Nat mat, 1862, Febr. p. 127. 

White, with hfty rounded, dark-brown bands. 


northern parts of this region, scarcely extend* 
'ng southwards into the tropical region. 

ColuW rufo-dprsatus, Gunth. OoL &*, p.89. 
Tropidonotusrufo-dorsatua, Cantor, Ann. db Mag,, 
Nat, Biat, 1842, is. p. 483. ^ 

Ablabes ses-iineatus, Dum, <0 Bibr, vii. p. 324. 
Upper parts brownish grey, with four series 
of oblong, irregiiUr, brown, black-edged spots. 
A series of black spots along the edge of the 
abdomen ; belly with more or less numerous 
and confluent subquudraugular black spots. 
China, (Niiigpo, Chikiang) and in the islsnda 
of Cbusan and Formosa. 19 inches, tail being 3 
Inches. A frog was found in the stomach of one. 

Coluber mundarinus. Cantor, Ann, & Mag. 
N^aim B'ist, 1842, ix. p. 483. Scarlet above 
with a dorsal series of about forty-four lozenge, 
shaped black spots, an inhabitant of Ghusan ; 
the largest 28 inches long, the tail measuring 
5 inches. 


Odontomus gracilis. White, with about 
thirty-eight broad, round, dark-browu cross 
bands. Lower parts uniform white. Ana- 
malay Mountains, Waltair ; it is 21 inches 
long, the tail mcHSuritig 4 inches, 

Nymphophidium, Qihr% This genua agrees 
with Odontomus in every respect but the denti- 
tion, the three posterior maxillary teeth bein 
very^stroiig and trenchant ; neither the pala- 
tine nor the mandibulary teeth are enlarged. 


Coluber porphyraceus, Cantor^ Proe, ZooU 
Soc, 1839, p> 51. 

PKaxurnopUis nigrofasciatus. Cantor, /. c. p. 35. 

Corouclla callicupbaluti. Gray, Ann, dt May. Nat, 
Hist, 1853, xii. p. 390. Blyth, Journ. Aa, Soc. 
Beng. xaiii. 1855, p. 289, 

Coluber cullicephahiH, Co2. Snakea, p. 92. 

Brownish olive above. Belly uniform whit- 
ish. Appears to be confined to Kbasya and 
Assam ; largest specimen is 29 inches long, 
the tail measuring 5^ inches* 


Nymphophidium maculatura. Light broivn- 
ish, lower parts uniform whitish. 

Coronella, sp., Laurenti, Body cylindrical, 
not compressed iu the middle, stout ; head of 
moderate length, rather flat, and distinct from 
neck, with the snout rounded ; tail of mode- 
rate length ; eye moderately large, with round 
pupil. Rostral shield of normal size and form ; 
two pairs of froutals ; nostril between two 
nasals ; one loreal ; one anterior and two or 
three posterior oculars. Scales smooth, in 
(fifteen) seventeen to twenty-tJiree rows ; sub- 
caudals two-rowed. Posterior maxillary tooth 
longest, smooth, and iu a continuous scries 
with the anterior ones, or grooved. 

Coronella orientalis. Above greyish brown. 
Belly white, with subquadrangular blackish 
apots. 

Coluber, sp., Linn, Body rounded above 
generally of moderate length ; tail one-fifth or 
less than one-fifth of the total length ; eye of 
moderate size, with round pupil ; iiosiril lateral, 
between two plates. Shield of the head regular ; 
0119 prsBOCular. Scales smooth or with feeble 
keels, in nineteen to twenty-seven rows ; ven*- 
trals not keeled ; anal bifid. Teeth in the 
jaws of equal size. Numerous species of this 
USenus are found iu North America, Europe, 
and Asia ; those in British India belong to the 


Elaphis, sp., Aldromndi, Body and tail 
generally elongate and compress^ ; ventral 
shields 200 or more in number ; head distinct 
from neck ; the length of the tail is less Ilian 
one-fourth of the total ; eye of moderate size, 
with round pupil ; nostril lateral, between two 
shields ; shields of the head regular ; two 
prmoculars, the lower small. Scales keeled ; 
veutrals with^H slight, or without any, keel ; 
anal bifid. Maxillary teeth in size. 

EUphis dione, Ihim. dc Bihr, vii. p* 248. 
Gnnih^ Coltthr, Snairtia, p. 92. 

Colli her dione. Pall. Zoogr. Rosa. Aa, iii.pp.39,40. 

Ccelopoltis dione, £icfm, Nouv, Mem. Nat, Moae, 
1842, vii. p. 151. tab. 28. 

Upper parts brownish or yellowish olive, 
uiinulely speckled with red. Belly white with 
black spots. From the western parts of Asia, 
through entire Central Asia to China, (at Pe- 
kin) longest specimen, a male, 39 inches long, 
the tail measuring 8^ inches. 

Elaphis sauromates, IJum> & Bibr, vii. p, 
288. Gunth. Colubr, Snakes, p. 93. 

Coluber sauromates, Pali, Zooyr. Roaa.-Aa, iii- 
p. 43. Nordm, in, Demid, Voy, Rrtas, Mend,, Beptm 
pi. 7. 

Elaphis parcyssii, (Fils.) 1Vaf/l Icon, tab. 25. 

Tropidouotus sauromates, Euhto, paun, Cosp.' 
Caucaa, pi. 25. fig. 1 & 2. 

Anterior part of the trunk with broad black 
cross bauds, separated from each other by nar* 
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row yellow intemp^es, and more or less eon- 
fluent on the hinder part of the trunk. Belly 
yellow ; in the Chinese specimen marbled with 
black, and entirely black posteriorly. This 
species appears to have the same geographical 
range as E» dione^ viz. from the shores of the 
Caspian Sea to the most eastern parts of China. 

Elaphis tseniurus. Cope Pr, Ac» Nat. So. 
PhU. 1860. 

£. Tirgatus, var. (species) Ounth. Col. Sn. p. 95. 

Back greenish olive ; numerous black streaks 
across the anterior part of the trunk. Chi* 
kiang, Ningpo, China. 

Compoaoma, Bum. d: Bihr. Body elongate 
compressed ventral shields more than 103 in 
number. 

Composoma radiatum, PLme. In. Serp* ii. 

tab. 42. 

Coluber radiatiis Heinw. Schleg. 

C. quadri-fasciatiis. Cantor. 

Tropidinotiia quinque-fasciatus^ Cantor. 

Light yellowish-bay above and beliind, paler 
on the sides. Lower parts uniform yellow ; 
a series of black longitudinal streaks along the 
edges of the anterior third of the abdomen. 
This fine species is peculiar to the western 
parts of India ; it is found in Java and Suma- 
trSa in the Malayan peninsula, on the coast 
of Tenasserim, in Assam and Cochin-China, and, 
finally, in the Khasya Mountains and Sikkim. 
It attains to a length of 6 feet, the tail being 
rather more than oiie-sixth ; it not only inha- 
bits bushes, but, at Penang, it is also numer- 
ous in marshes and paddy-fields. It is equally 
nocturnal and diurnal, preying on rats, birds, 
lizards, and frogs. Cantor found in a female 
twenty-three eggs. 

Oompsosoma mclanururo, D. hB. vii, p. 299. 

Coluber melanurua, Schleg, Phys. Serp. ii. p. 
141 . pi. 5. figs. 11 , 12 ; and Abbilii. taf. 5. 

melanuTus, Ounth. Col. Snakes, p. 97. 

Uround-colour of the anterior parts brown- 
ish, gradually passing into black posteriorly. 
The lower parts uniform yellow, black poste- 
riorly. This species is found in Bengal, China, 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and other islands of 
the East Indian archipelago. 65 inches long, 
the tail measuring 14^ inches. 

Compsosoroa reticulare* 

Spilotes reticulans, Gnntk.Ooluhr. Snakes, p. 98. 

Coluber retloularia. Cane. P. Z. S. 1839, p. 51. 

Blackish brown ; behind black, With numer- 
ous narrow whitish cross bands. Belly yellow- 
ish, spotted or marbled with black, sometimes 
uniform black. It is numerous in different 
parts of the Himalayas — Nepal, Sikkim, 
Khasya ; Chirra Punji. The largest specimen 
46 inches long, the tail measurieig 9 inches. 

Compsosoma hodgsonii. 

Spilotes hodgsonii. Gunth. Proc. Zool. Soc, 1860. 
p. 166, pi, 27, ' 
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This species appears to be ratlkcr scarce ; 
specimens from Nepal Lgdak, I!ibet, stated 
have been captured at an altitude of 15,200 
feet^ 51 iuchea long, the tail measuring 11 
inches. 

Gynophis, Gray. Body rather slender and 
compressed ; head narrow ; tail one-fifth of 
the total length ; trunk with more than 200 
short ventral shields ; eye of moderate size, 
with round pupil ; nostril lateral^ between two 
plates. Shields of the head regular; one 
prmocuinr. Scales slightly keeled or with a 
pair of apical grooves, in from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven series. Anal entire. Teeth 
numerous in the jaws and on the palate, sub- 
equal in size. 

Gynophis helena, Gunth. Col. Snakes, p. 95. 
Rttsstll, Ind. Serp. i. tab. 32. 

Coluber lielena. Band. Kept. vi. p. 277. 

Herpetodryaa hcIena,i8c/l.P/<y«.Serp. ii. p. 192. 

Cynophis bistrigatus. Gray. Ann. 4s Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 1849, iv. p. 246. 

Plagiodon lielena, Bum. &. Pihr. vii p, 170. 

Reddish olive, with numerous more or less 
distinct, reticulated, black transverse bands 
across the anterior part of the back, each of 
which encloses tw%white ocelli on either side 
of the body, one above the other. Lower 
parts uniform white. Not uncommon in Cey- 
lon, but rarer in the Madras Presidency. The 
largest specimen observed measures 42 inches, 
the tail being 8 inches. It feeds on field 
mice and rats. 

Gynophis malabaricus. 

Herpetodryas rnalabaricus, Jerdon, Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng, xxii. 1854, p. 530. 

Light brownish olive. This beautiful species, 
is not very rare in Malabar ; specimens from 
the Anamallay Mountains, through Captain 
Beddorae : the largest is 15 inches long, the 
tail measuring 3 inches ; it had swallowed a 
mouse. 

Ptyas, Pitzinger. Body elongate, more or 
less compressed ; tail one-lhird or rather 
more than one-third of the total length ; head 
distinct from neck ; eye rath^ large ; nostril 
lateral, between two plates. Shields of the 
head regular ; two preeoculars ; two or three 
loreals. Scales smooth or feebly keeled, in 
fifteen or seventeen rows ; ventrals without 
keel ; anal bifid. Maxillary teeth gradually 
increasing in length posteriorly* 

Ptyas mucosus. Cope. ihid. p. 563. 

Coluber mucosue, L. Mn$. Ad. jk 16* fie. 

2. t. 23. fig. 2. Rnssdt, lud. Serp. i. pi. 84 ; li. 
pi. 18. f. 2 (young). ' % ' 

Coluber blumenbachii, Merr. Tent . ' p. 119 
Schleg. Phys. Serp.ii. p. 137. pi. 5. figs. 7 A 8. 

C. dhiimna, Cantor, Proc. Zool. Soe.lSS9. p. 51. 

Leptophis trifrenstiis* ffalloweUp Proc, dead. 
Nat. $c. Philad. 1860, p. 503. 
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XhH Ihffiati rat-*snfike. It is light brownish 
olivet fo&les #it}i darker margins is one tf the 
most common species on the continent and in 
Ceyidn* and 'apj^ars to occur ererywhere , it 
is scarce in the archipelago, as its occurrence 
has been recorded in Java only ; on the other 
hand, it is not rare in Chusan and Formosa. 
In the Himalaya it ascends to only 5,240 
feet above the level of the tea. It is a power- 
ful snake, attaining to a length ot 7 feet, the 
tail being one-third or rather more. Its food 
consists of mammals, birds, and frogs ; it fre- 
quently enters the dwellings of man in search 
of mice, rats, and young fowls. It is of fierce 
habits, always ready to bite, and old examples 
bought to Europe never become tame. Cantor 
says that it utters, when irritated, a peculiar 
diminuendo souikI, not unlike that produced 
by a gently struck tuuing-fork« 

Ptyas korros, Cftpe. Froc. Acad. Nat, Sc. 
Philad, lb60, p. 563. 

Coluber korros, (/ieinw.), Schleg. PJtys, Sevp, ii. 
p. 139, and AhtbiUl, p. 99. pi. 27, & pi. 28. tigs. 
1^. Cantor* Mat, Rtid, p. 74. 

Light or dark brownish-green above. Lower 
parts uniform yeiiowislu Ft korros has a more 
limited range than Ft. mucosus ; it is found 
ill Java and Sumatra, biain, the Malayan 
peninsula, Arakan, Teiiasserini, and southern 
China. Its habits are similar to those of 
Ft, mucosm ; but a apecinien more than 60 
inches loug, never seen, the tail .measuring 24 
inches. 

Xeiielaphis, Gtkr. Body elongate, not cono- 
pressed ; tail more than one-third of the total 
length ; head rather short ; eye of moderate 
size, with round pupil , nostril lateral, between 
two plhtes. Shields of the head regular ; two 
prmoculars ; one loreai. Scales smooth, with- 
out apical groove, in seventeen rows, those of 
the vertebr^ series enlarged, six-sided ; ven- 
trais not keeled ; anal bifid. Jaws with nu- 
merous teeth subequal iu size. Only one 
species is known. 

Xenelaphis hexahonotua. 

Coluber hexahomitas. Cantor, Mai, p. 74. 

Coryphodou hexahoautu8,6/<cn/A. Co.Sn, p. 110. 

Brown, with black cross bands in immature 
spec'^nens. Lower parts uniform yellowish. 
Thia species is scarce ; it is found in Arakan, 
f tnahg, Singapore and Borneo. It attains 
to a length of 62 inches, the tail measuring 
25 iuohea, tlie head only 1 jr inch. 

ZaUehit, fTdgltr, Body and tail elongate ; 
trunk with 200 or more ventral shields ; 
heed diiitiaot from neck, flat ; eye of moderate 
sise, with round pupil ; nostril lateral, betweeti 
two plates. The shields of the head have a 
tendency to divide in two or more pieces ; 
ioteal, present ; generally two anterior aud 


two posterior oculars; soihetiiada sur* 
rounded by seperate pieces of the upper labials. 
Beales smooth or slightly keeled ; ventrala 
rounded or with a very indistinct lateral keel ; 
anal bifid ; subcaudals two*rowed. Teeth 
numerous in the jaws aud on the palate ; the 
last maxillary tooth is generally the largest; 
and separated from the others by a short in- 
terspace. This genus of Colubrine snakes is 
confined to the countries round the shores of 
the Mediterranean, extending eastwards 
through South-western Asia to the peninsula 
of Suntbern India. 

Zamenis diadema. 

Rnnuttll, ii. ]i. 34. pi. 80. 

Culubur diddemn, Schley, Phys, Serp,, ii. pJ48. 
(nut Blylh), 

Grountl-coioiir yellowish olive, with a dorsal 
series of round brown spots ; tv/o series of 
short brown longitudinal streaks run along 
each side of the body. It is found iu^ Afghanis* 
tan, Sindh, Kurrachee, Bombay. 

Zamenis ventriuiaculatus, var. A^ Ounth, 
Coluhr. Snakt'9^ p. 106. 

Coiuber veil trim aciilatUB, C7ray. Ind. Zocl. c. fig. 

C. diadema, IHyiK Jovim, As* Btny, xxiii. 
(1855) p. 291 (not SchleyC), 

Yellowish olive, with numerous very distinct 
narrow black cross bars on the back. A black 
cross band between the eyes. The coloration 
here described is peculiar to the Indian variety 
of a species which extends throughout the 
whole of South-western Asia to Egypt, and 
the £]gyptiaii variety of which is known by 
different ntunes — Z. Jlorultnius^ &c. The 
typical specimens of Z. ve/itr*t/na€ulalus are 
said to be from Bengal, but it is more proba- 
ble that they came from the western parts of 
the -Indian region. A specimen which was 
received fiom^icsoputumia agrees completely 
witli the types ; the largest of the latter is a 
mature female, 35 inches long, the tail measur- 
ing 9 inches ; examples seen were about 
4 feet long. 

Zamenis gracilis, Ganih, Ann* ^ Mag, Nat„ 
Hist, 1862, February, p. 125. Yellowish 
olive, with a single series of large rouhif 
brown spots edged with black, along the 
uiiterior half of the trunk. An irregular series 
of black spots on each side of the belly, which 
is uiiitorin yellow. 

Zamenis fasciolatus. Rus, /nJ, Serp. i. 

Coluber fasciolatus, Shaxs, Zool, iii. p. 521^ 
Cantor, Mai. Rept, p. 72. 

C, hebe, Daud, Rept, vi, p. 885. 

O. curviroBtria, Cantor, Proc, Zool, Soe, 1888^ 
« 51. 

‘ Corypbodon f asdoUitn., Ounth. Colttbr. Stu$3kuf 

Tyria fMciolxU, Copt, Proc. Acad. tfat. 
PAW. ie«2, P. 
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Tellowiab or brownish olive above, with 
narrow, eqnidittant, white, brown and blaek 
VMriegated cross bands, lower parts uniform 
yellowish, not iinoommon in the peninsula 
of India ; it appears to be scarce in Benf(al ; 
a single specimen was found in the Province 
'Wellesiej by Dr. Cantor. It attains to a 
length of 41 inches, the tail measuring 9 
inches. 

Zaocys, Cope. Body elongate and compress* 
ed ; ventral shields about 200 ; tail elongate, 
its length being oiie«fourth or more than one- 
fourth of the total. Head distinct from neck 
of moderate length, rather elevated ; eye large, 
with round pupil. Shields of the head regular ; 
ntiperciliaries large, convex ; two prseoculars, 
the upper of which is large, not rea^diititt the 
vertical, the lower small ; two postoculars. 
Seales in fourteen or sixteen rows, those of 
the median series generally keeled. Anal bihd. 
Teeth in the jaws aubequal in size ; those 
of the maxillaries in a continuous series, ra- 
ther larger behind. 

Zaocys dhumnaries, Cope. Proa, Acad. Nat, 
fio. Philad. I SCO. p. 563. 

Coluber dhnninades. Cantor. Ann. Mag, Nat. 
jHat. 1842, ix. p. 483 and Afal. ttept p. 74. 

Ablabes vittatns, Pnm,A Bibr. vii. p :)20. 
CorypUodon carinatus, vdkt,Gunih.CoUSn.Ys 112. 

Greenish anteriorly. Tail and posterior 
half of the trunk entirely black. Island of 
Clinsan, Niiigpo. The longest specimen inea- 
aures 70 inches, the tail being 20 inches. 
Zaocys carinatiis. 

Coryphoduu carinatuB, spec, ci, .Qunih, Coluhr. 
Sntdees, p. 1 12. 

Brownish olive anteriorly, with reticulated 
white cross bands : belly and lower part of the 
tail with series of round white spots : 10 feet 
long, the tail being one-fourth Borneo. 

Zaocys nigromsrginatus. Qunth. 

Coluber nigromargluatas, Blyth^ Journ. An. Soc. 
JBeng, xaiii. p. 290. 

Coryphodou carinatus, var., Ounth. C<iiahr. 
Bnakea^ p. 113, and Proc. Zool. Aoc. 1860, p. 167. 

Nepal, Sikkim, and Khasya ; it belongs to 
the fauna of the temperate zone of the Hima- 
layas, reaching an altitude of 7,100 feet above 
the sea largest specimen is veeu 8 feet long, 
the ^il pleasuring 27 inches. 

Herpetoreas, Othr, Body and tail slender, 
compressed ; truiijc with more than 200 ven- 
tral shields ; hegd somewhat elongate, rounded 
in front, flat above ; eye of moderate size with 
round pupil ; nostril lateral, between two 
sbieldst Shields of the head regular : loreal 
prraent ; one anterior, two posterior oculars. 
Scales moderately elongate, slightly keeled, in 
ilineteen rows ; ventrals strongly beut up the 
tides ; Anal bifid. The posterior maxillary 


tooth is tlie longest, in a eoniinoous series 
with the anterior oues* Only oue apeeies is 
known. 

Herpetoreas sieboldii, Chtftii. Proe. JSool. 
Soe. 1860, p. 256. The upper parts are 
uniform greenish brown, the lower parts yel- 
lowish ; the ventrals have an elongate spot on 
each sifie, procured by Messrs, von Sehlagin- 
tweit in Sikkim, at 7&00 feet, above the level 
of the sen. Total length 3 feet 1 inch : length 
of the head 10 lines, of the tail 9 inches. 

Coluber prasinus, (Blytb, Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. xxiii. p. 291. from Assam and Teiias- 
seriro, Is perhaps the same snake. 

Tropidonotus, Kubl. Body cylindrical ;head 
disrinct from neck, flat, cleft of the mouth 
wide ; eye of moderate size, or rather large, 
with rotinil pupil ; nostril lateral, between two 
plates. Shields of the head regular ; lorenl 
always present. Scales keeled ; ventrals round- 
ed, considerably Jess than 200 in number ; 
anal bifid ; subcaitdals two-rowed. Teeth 
numerous in the jaws and on the palate : the 
anterior in the jaws are always shortest ; the 
posterior lengthened, but not grooved. The 
Tropidonoti are foiinil in North America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
North-western Australia ; a single species has 
lately been received from tropical Africa. 

Tropidonotiis quincunciatus et iimbratus, 
Schleg, Phy9..Serp. ii- pp. 307, 309. Bussellf 
lud. Serp, i. 

Bydnis piacator et palustria, Schneid. Amph. 
pp. 247, 249. 

Coluber anastotnoBatua, braminns, et umbratus, 
Davd. Rept. pp. 140, 144, & J76. 

C. rectanguliiM, Gray. Ind. Zoot. 

C. hippuH, /Zetfss. Mua. Scnckenb. i. p. 150. pl« 
9. fig. 2. 

T. umbratus, Cantor, Mai. Rept. p. 89. 

T. quincunciatus. Dam. <£* Bibr. vii, p. 592. 
Qunth. Coiubr. Snakes, p. 64. 

Tlte coloration varies exceedingly ; but 
there are generally two oblique black streaks: 
behind the eye ; tlie belly is white each 
ventral having a more or less distinct black- 
ish anterior margin. The ground-colour of 
the upper parts is generally greyish or 
brownish olive. This is one of the most 
widely spread species of the East Indies^ 
ranging from Mesopotamia into the- southern 
parts of China, and inhabiting most^ of the 
islands of the western half of the Archipelago. 
It abounds near rivers and pools, feeding on 
frogs and fishes ; it attains to a length of 3 
feet, end is of fierce habits. 

Tropidonotus annularis, Hallowell. Proc* 
Acad. Not. Sc. Philad. 1856, p. 151. Gunih. 
Ooltihr. Snakes, p. 67. 

T, chinen8i8,(jraa.)J7erM ,GoU. Nachr, 1859,p. 180^ 
Back uuilbrm lead-coloured ; belly ced 
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(gillie in spirits), with black cross binds 
each occupying one or two vcntril or sub* 
caudal .shields, frequently interrupted in the 
middler Found in Ningpo, and Chikiang in 
ChioA and on the island of Formosa ; length 
more than 30 inches. 

Tropidonotos trianguligenis, Rnnw, Xoie^ 
hii, 1627, p. 535. Schleg, Phffa. Strp, ii. p, 
311. Upper parts uniform blackish brown, 
sides lighter, and on the anterior part of the 
body yellowish (probably red during life). 
Found in Java, Sumatra, Borneo and Penang. 
Length about 30 inches. 

Tropidonotus macrophthalmus. 

Xenodon macrophtha]roua,(?t<n</i.Cof..^nriil;c«,p. 58. 

Brown or blackish brown above, uniform 
or with a dorsal aeries of reddish-brown 
spots ; neck with aif indistinct arrow-shaped 
mark. Anterior part of the belly with large 
quadrangular blackish-brown spots, posterior 
part and lower side of the tail more or 
less clouded with brown. This species may 
be at once distinguished by its large eye 
and by its dilatable neck, the scales of which 
show an arrangement very similar to that of 
a cobra, for which it is frequently taken. 
Found in Khasya and Sikkim — in the latter 
country at an elevation of 4,000 feet. At- 
tains to 39 inches, the tail measuring 7 inches. 

Tropidonotus dorsalis. 

Xenmon macrophthalmns, spec. /• QutUh* 
Colubr Snakes, p. 58. 

Brownish grey, with a vertebral series of 
about twenty-five rhombic reddish spots, each 
occupying about four scales ; belly with sub- 
quadrangular blackish spots anteriorly, and 
punctulated with brown posteriorly. From 
Chikiang ; 24i inches long, tail 4| inches. 

Tropidonotus macrops, Plyih, Journ. As. 
Soc. Bmg. 1855, xaiii. p. 296. 'Daijeling, 
bikkim and Nepal, 31 inches long, tail 6^ in. 

Tropidonotus platyceps, Blyih J, A, 8. B. 
1855, xxiii. p. 2U7. Ounth* Pt*. J860, 
p. 162. Nepal, Sikkim, Khassya, at 4,000 to 
9,000 feet : 30 in. tail 8i in. A coral red streak 
along the edges of the ventral shields* 

Tropidonotus sub-miniatns. Sch> Ph^ Serp. 
Blyih J. A. S. B. 1855, xxiii p, 246. 

Amphiesma sub-miniatum I\ had vii p« 734. 

Indian continent, Khassya, Sikkim, Tenas- 
serim, Siam, Cochin-China, Java, length 
42 in, tail 10^ in. Belly white with an irre- 
gular series of black dots on each side. 

Tropidonotus Himalayanus, chin and throat 
uniform yellow length 31 in. t ul 8 in, Sikkim 
Nepal. 


Tropidonotus angusiicepst 
At. 8^. Ntnp. 1855, xxiii* p. 295. Coloiir 
(in spirits) plumbeous above, uniformly spot* 
ted with black throughout. Length of an adult 
41 inches, tail 8| inches, Assam and Arakaii. 

Tremidonotus stolaius, Btne, Isis, 1827, p. 
B35. Schley. Pkys. Serp, p. 317, Cantor, JiaL 
Rept, p. 90. 

Coluber ntolatuR Linn. Syst. Nat i. p. 379. 
Ainphiesma stolatum, JJvm. <Cr Jiibr. vii. p. 727,. 
Russell, Ind. Serp, H. young. 

Greenish or brownish olive, with numerous 
narrow, serrated or reticulated cross bar8» 
intersected by two yellow or white longitudi- 
nal dorsal bands ; Lower parts white. A male 
ill the breeding -season, from Madras, is figur- 
ed by Mr. Waiter Elliott with the throat 
yellow, and with the ground-colour of the 
anterior part of the body red. This is perhaps 
the most common species of snake on the 
East Indian continent, ranging from Ceylon 
through the Peninsula along the sotitherni 
slope of the Himalayas to southern China 
(Formosa) ; it is scarcer in the Malayan pen- 
insula and the northern parts of Siam, and 
appears to be entirely absent in the Archipe- 
lago. It is of very gentle habits, feeding on 
small frogs ; it attains to a length of 2 feet, 
but generally smaller. 

Tropidonotus monticola 

T, Monticolna. Jerdon, Jonm. As. Soe, 
xxil. p 53'>. Coiurnou in the Wynand, Aniinalay ? 

Tropidonotus jiinceus. Cant, MaLRcpUp. 93. 

T. dipsas, Blyih, J, A. S, Betty, 1855, xxiii. 
p. 297 & xxiv. p. 716. 

Greenish olive above, with a series of well- 
ilefined rounded whitish spots along each side 
of the back ; belly whitish, a black dot on each 
side of each vefiiral and subcaudal shield. Lips 
and throat gamboge ; a gamboge band ascends 
obliquely from the angle of the mouth to the 
neck, joining its fellow at an acute angle ; 
this band is less distinct in adult speoimens 
than in young ones. Is of fierce habits and 
very ready to bite. Darjiling. Pinaiig bill, 
Chikiang. 

Tropidonotus ceylonensis. 

Tr. chrysargUB, vsr.ceyloDeiius,Gu«.Cf..7n.p. 71. 

Browtiish-olive above ; a series of about 
twenty yellow ocelli, edged with black, along 
each side of the body ; the black edges are 
dilated into cross hands extending downwards 
to the side of the belly and upwards to the 
ocelli of the other side. 11 in. tail 2^ Ceylon. 

Tropidonotus beddomii 
Spilotes vittatus, Biddomt, Mad, Quart Journ, 
Med. Sc. vol. V. 

Brown above ; belly whitish, sides and the 
subraudal^i dotted with brown. Neilgherries, 
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Yropidohoiu^ JMrn^ 

Aa. ®)c. BaHjf. 165G, ixiv. p. lit. 
gr^y abdv^y pasi&iAg into Krignt toWardi 

tBe heiir), bhcf conii{iicu'6tiMy marked tbrdtigttoiit 
^ith a ^eKes of abiotut fifty haridii* tt^tisVme 
black bands. Lower parts white. Length 26^ 
itiebes, of which the tail inches. Appears 
to inhabit either Pegu or Tenasseridl. 

Tropidonotus flavipunctatus. 

Axnphie^oia fiavipniiciaittni^ llallowtll^ Proc, 
Acad. Aat. Sc. phiiad. I860, p. 503. 

Hongkong, Canton River Length 21§ 
inches, of which the tail is inches. 

Tropidonotus zebrinus, Bhjth^ Journ, A a. 
Ape. Bang. 1855, xxiii. p. 205. Upper 
parts (in spirits) deep plumbeous obscurely 
spotted with black. Length of young 
specimen 10} inches, of which tiie tail measures 
8} inches. Mergui. 

Tropidonotus tigrinus: Boie^ A/s, 1826, 
p. 206. Sehleg. Phua. Serjp, ii. p. 315, and 
Fawn, Japan, Ophid^ 

AmphifMnla tii'rioiiin, Z)uui. d: Bi6r, vii. p. 732. 

Tr. lateralis, Bertholdt Gott. Nackr, 1S50, p. 180. 

T. orieatali 8 ,(?t^ir 4 ^A.J •ct'J/. Nat, lllsU Jaiiy. 1862. 

Greenish or brownish olive. Belly wilh a 
series of rounded small black spots anteriorly, 
nearly entirely black posteriori) ; neck with an 
oblique black spot on each sL<le. A black 
spot below the eye, on the suture betweeu thi5 
fourth and filth labials ; a black blotch on the 
teiiiple descending obliquely to tiie angle of 
the mouth. This is the representative of the 
European natrix in Japan and Northern 
China, and attains to tlie same size. 

Tropidohotus leucouielUs. HUck above, with 
twenty-three very narrow wliite rings round 
the trunk ; head utiif<irm greenish olive ; 8 
inches long, the tail measuring 1} inch. It is 
said to be from Finang. 

Tropidonotus plumbicolor. Oantor^ Proc, 
ZooL Sac. 1839. p. 54. 

Xenodoo virtdis, Bum, ds Bibr, vii. p. 73. 
GUntht Colubr. Snakes, p. 57. 

Dirty greenish: the upper parts being uni- 
form dirty green, the lower whitish. Not iin. 
oommon in the Madras PresbJeiioy, and fre- 
quently enters houses ; it attains to a length of 
25 indies, the tail measuring 3 inches. 

Atreltiuin, Coph, Pi^de, Acdd: Nat. Sc. 
Fkildd, 1861, p, 299. Body cylindrical, 
rathUr UtoUt ; bdad fiUrroDv ; eye of moderate 
Si}e, tMlh roilhd pupil, The anterior frotitM’s 
lire diiited into one triangular trUUsveyse 
shield, which is in contact wiih the rostral. 
The other shields of the hetid are regular. 
Two nasals ; the nostril is in the upper part 
Of the suture between them^ but on the 
•kfe of the head. Scales rather short, rb ombic, 
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kdeled, fti htfieCdhn MlWs& VbUlraH Mbarf 
rbiihde^ ; Aftbl bifid t idbcAOdatS tiko-iowed’ 
Tedtil iiiltfibr86k,' tfioeh 6'f thh fOakilHuries in* 
ib Ihiigth pbetOHorly^ forihiiig k coti- 
tiniioiik seriek. Onljf one epOdes is kno^n, 
forming the transition from Th>l;iidonotus to 
the true freshwater snakes. 

Atretium schistosum • 

Chitted, Russell, Jnd Strp, if. 

Coluber dchiatosua, Daud, Kept, vii. p, 132. 

I^rupidoiiotua sohititoBUs, Schleff, Phys, Hern, ii 
p. 319. Cantor, Mai. Rept. p. 91, Bum, ds Bibr 
vii. p 596. 

T. moDHtus et snrgeus. Cantor, P. Z. S.18.H9, p. 54, 

Trupiduphiti aohiatosu a, Gray, Viper. Snakes, p. 69! 

Upper parts uniform blackish olive ; length 
moie tliaii 2 feet ; Ceylon Southern India, 
Bengal Malay peninsula, Philippine Islands 
and Madagascar. Cantor says, that it is very 
fierce, and prepares to attack by raising the 
head 8 or 4 inclies vertically from the ground, 
and that it has the power of fiattening and 
laterally expanding the skin of the anterior 
part of the body, like Naja, but in a much 
slighter degree. Frogs aud fishes form its 
food. 

Xenochrophia, Gihr. Body cylindrical, ra- 
ther stout ; head narrow, elongate ; eye 
With the pupil irouud. Nostril lateral, si- 
tuated ill the upper part of a single plate. 
Shields of the head regular. Scales keel- 
ed, in nineteen rows ; veiitrals rounded, 
anal bifid ; subcaudals two-rowed. No conspi- 
cuously longer teeth ; they are widely set, those 
in the middle of the maxillary series and those 
in front of the mandible being rather larger 
than the others. Only one species is known. 

Xenochropliis cerasogaster. 

PuaiumophiB ceradogaster, Cahtor, Proc. Zoot 
Soc. 1859, p. 52. 

Tropidonotus cerasogaster. Cantor, Mai, JRepl, 
p. 92. GUiith. Colubr. Snakes, p. 79. 

BroWn above, sometimes utiifortn, with a 
pair of lighter dorsal bands, sometimes with 
indistinct quadrangular dark spots. Malay 
peninsula, Bengal, Assam, and Khasya, length 
above 2 feet, the tail measuring one-fourth. 
Not numerous. Very fierce, and attacks in A 
verticHl attitude, but without expanding the 
anterior part of the body. It feeds oh frogs 
slid fishes. 

Prymnomiodon, Cdpe, Form slender, head 
moderately distinct. Shiddh of the heild hdr* 
nial : two nakals, a loreal one praocnlar- 
Scaiek keeled in niAeteeii aeries* Veatrals 
not angiiiated, about 150 in number, ahai 
entire ; Pupil rouiid. Palatine teeth very 
little longer than pterygoids > maxillary teeth 
mihiite posteriorly, becoming inuch longer an- 
teriorly i none grooved- Only one specie^ i5 
known. 

PP 
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cha^oeua* Cope. Pr4)er 

4ead. fioc. p. 588. 

18} ipciies Ip/ig, without tail, aaid to be from 
Siam, dliiraceoua above, ahading into 
greeii upon the flanks, and greenish white upon 
the hetiy* 

Family of Fresh Water Snakes — Homalopsidm. 

Body of moderate length, cylindrical or 
slightly compressed ; bead rather thick, broad, 
PQt very distinct from neck ; tail strong, of 
moderate length, tspering, more or less pre- 
hensile and compressecl at its root, especially 
in the males. Scales subequal in size, not 
much imbricate • ventrals rather narrow, some- 
times bicariiiate ; anal bifid ; subcaudals two- 
rowed. Eye small. The nostrils are situated 
anteriorly on the upper surface of the head, 
small, provided with a valvule ;tbe nasals are 
much developed, so as considerably to reduce 
the anterior froritais in size, which, frequently, 
are confluent into a small single shield, or, if 
double, are very small, triangular. The other 
shields of the head also frequently deviate from 
the arrangement typical in the Colubrine snakes. 
Cleft of the mouth of moderate width. All 
the Indian freshwater snakes of this family 
have a grooved fang at the hinder extremity of 
the maxillary bone. They are thoroughly 
aquatic, and are only occasionally found on the 
beach ; several of them even enter the sea, and 
in several points of their organization approach 
the truly marine snakes, with which they have 
been associated in Gray’s system. They may 
easily be recognized by the position of the nos- 
trils on the top of the snout, which enables 
them to breathe by raising but a very small part 
of their head out of the water ; it is the same 
arrangement as that in the Crocodiles, Sea 
snakes, and other aquatic animals. Many 
have a distinctly prehensile tail, by means of 
which they hold on to projecting objects. Their 
food consists entirely of fish, and, in a few 
species of crusti^cea also. Ail of them appear 
to be viviparous, and the act of parturition is 
perYormed in the water. They do not grow 
to any considerable size, are of a genlle dis- 
position, and their bite would be by no means 
dangerous. They will not feed in captivity, 
and therefore die after a short time. 

Fordonia, Cray. Head depressed, short, 
broad, scarcely distinct from neck ; body 
stout, cylindrical ; tail rather short, taper- 
ing, longer in males than in females, 
thick and strongly compressed in the for- 
mer. Cleft of the mouth of moderate 
width, not angularly bent behind. Bye small, 
with vertical pupil* The whole upper surface 
of the head is shielded. Nostril directed up- 
wards, in the middle of a simple nasal shield. 
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Anterior frontal single, smsUi in eputaet tfith 
the rostral. Five upper labials ; scales sosj^tl^ 
witlioui apical groove in from tweiity-jiye tq 
tweuty*nine series, those of the outer yeiiof 
with truncated apex in adult specimens* 
Ventrals rather narrow, the two or three last 
bifid ; subcaudals two- rowed. Ms^illary short| 
with three or four small teeth and with a longey 
grooved tooth behind ; niandibulary teeth very 
short. Viviparous. Only one or two species- 
are known. 

Fordonia iinicolor. Gvay, Viv. 8n- p. 77. 

? Homalopnis leucobalia, ScJilcg. Phys. Serp^ ii. 
p. .^45. Schieg^ 4k Mutl, Verhand. Nat. Quph. 
SederL Overz, Bezilt^^ PepL p. 61. 

Htim. leucobalia, var., Cantor, Mat, JRept, p. 102. 

Uniform blackish ash above, the lower parts 
and the three outer series of scales whitish. 
Borneo, Ceram, and Pinang, common in fresh 
waters as well as for some distance out at sea. 
length 25 in. the tail measuring 3 in. ; it is of 
sluggish, not fierce, habits. Feeds on Crusta- 
cea. Fordonia leucobalia, Sckleg, ; from Timor, 
appears to diifer in its coloration only, having 
white spots across the back. 

Cantoris, Girard, Body siibcylindrioal, 
deeper than broad, and very much elongated. 
Tail moderate, thick at its base and conical 
posteriorly. Head depressed, continuous with 
the body ; mouth moderate ; eye very smalL 
Anterior frontal single, in contact with the 
rostral* One loreal. Orbital plates constituting 
a complete circle around the eye. Scales mo* 
derate, smooth, shilling, disposed in ninelMa 
longitudinal series. 

* Cantoria elongata. 

Cantoria vinlacea, Girard, in U, S. Sxp, fferpet. 
xz. p. 156. (not Curuuella viulacea. Cantor), 

Reddish violet abovp, with transverse bands 
of small whitish dots, indistinct towards the 
tail ; neighbourhood of Singapore : 50 in. long, 
tail measuring 6 in. Coronella violacea Candor 
is a Simotes its ventral shields nearly a hundred 
less in number. 

Cerberus, Cuvier, Head rather high, of 
moderate length and width ; body cylin- 
drical, its hinder part and the tail rather 
compressed. Cleft of the mouth wide, turn- 
ed upwards behind. Eye small, with ver* 
tical pupil. Snout covered with shielda, oc- 
ciput with scales. Nostril situated on the 
upper side of the head between two na- 
sals, the anterior of which is the larger, form^ 
ing a suture with the corresponding nasal 
of the other side ; two small triangular anterior 
frontals; eye surrounded by a ring of small 
orbitals, the superciliary being well developed 
posterior upper labials divided transversely 
into two. Scales keeled, in from twenty-oqe 
to twenty-five rows ; ventrals of moderaio 
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width ; anal bifid.; auboaadala two-rowed. 
Mexiliary teeth in a oontinuoue series, slight- 
ly increasing in length posteriorly, the last 
Mng grooved. Mandibulary teeth longest in 
front, decreasing in strength and more closely 
8^ behind. Viviparous. ^ This genus extends 
throngh the^whole of India, ffoir. Ceylon to the 
north coast of Australia. Only one species 
occurs in] British India. 

Oerbems rhynchops. Russell^ Ind. Serp* 
ii. p. 40. 

Hydrus rhynchops, ScJineidHiat, Amph, i* p.24C. 

Ehips boeoformis, Sehmeid. HisU Amph, p. aOi. 

Huirria schueiderians, Daud. RtpU y. p. 281. 

Cerberus obtusatus, Rlgnt Anim. 

C* cinereua, Oray, Zool* Miw, x>« 84, and Fiper. 
Abate, p. 64. Cauior^ Proc. ZooL Soe* 1889, p. 
54 . 

Homalopsis schiieideri, Sch, Phs. Serp, ii p.341. 

H. rhynohopH, Cantor, Mat. Rept, p. 94. 

Cerberus boaifurmis, Z>. da B. vii, p. 978. 

Upper parts blackish ash, with irregular, 
snore or less distinct blabk cross bars ; the two 
or three outer series of scales yellowish. Lower 
parts whitish it inhabits the large islands of 
the East Indian Archipelago, Ceylon, the 
peiiinaula of India, Bengal, the Malay- 
an peninsula, and Siam ; it is numerous in i 
the Malayan rivers and estuaries, and occa- 
sionally along the sea-coast. Its usual size is 
between fi and 3 feet, the tail being oue-tifili 
of the total length ; but it attains to nearly 4 
feet. The female brings forth eight living 
young, 7-7 If inches in length. 

Hypsirhiiia, Wagler. Head rather depress- 
ed ; tail of moderate length, distinctly com- 
pressed at its root in the males. Cleft of the 
mouth of moderate width ; eye small. The 
whole upper surface of the head is shielded. 
Nostril on the upper lurface of the head, 
in a large nasal shield, the outer part of 
which is divided into two by a groove running 
outwards from the nostril ; the nasals of 
both aides form a broad suture together behind 
tbe rostral ; only a single anterior frontal ; 
two posterior frontals. Scales smooth, without 
apical groove, in from nineteen to twenty -three 
aeries. Veutrals rather- narrow ; and bifid ; 
aubeaudals two-rowed. Maxillary with a 
groov«Ml tooth behind. Viviparous. 

Hypsirhina plumbea. Weigh. SysL Amph. 
p. 170. Oray. Zool. Miac. p. 66. 

Homalopsis plumbea. BaU. Jsis. 1827f zz, P- 550. 
Sehtitg* Phya. 8erp. ii. p. 846. Cantor, Mai. jRept. 

p. 101. 

Coluber plumbeue, Byd. and Oerv., Toy. Favor, 
V. p. 78. 

Hy peirhina hardwickii,Oriiy./n d, Zool. Mia. p. 67. 

Brownish or greyish-olive above, uniform 
or with an irregular dorsal series of small 
bUok spots. This species is not common, 
but widely spread, inhabiting Java, Borneo, 


Celebes, Formosa, the southern parts of 
China, Pachebonc, aiid the Malayan Peuin* 
tula. It attains to a length of 2l incte 
the tail measuring 8 f inches. * 

Hypsirhina enhydris, D. ^ B. vii. p. 945 ^ 

Mutta Pam, Ally Pam, Raaa.,lniLStrp. i, p. 35] 

Hydros enhydris, Sekneid. HUt. Amph. p. 245 

Homalopsis aer, BoU, Uia, 1827, p. 550. 

Phys, Serp. ii. p. 847. ^ 

Hypsirhina aer, WagUr. 8yaL Amph. p. 170. 
Oray, Viper, Snakea, p. 72. 

Cuiuber aer,Aydoux A Oerv,Voy.Paivor. v. p. 74, 

Hypsirhina triiiDeatsi bilineata. et lursata! 
Oray, Zooh Miac. p. 66. 

Homalopsis olivacens,(7aar,/’r.Ao.akK;. 1839,p.99. 

Homalopsis enhydris, Canlor, Mat. Rapt. p. 99. 

Brownish olive above, the three outer series 
of scales and' the belly whitish • a blackish 
line along each margin of the belly. This 
species is found in most parts of the East 
Indies, in Java, Borneo, the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, on the coast of Tennsserim, in Siam, 
Bengal, China, and according to Jerdoo, in 
Southern India ; it attains to a length of 28 
inches, the tail measuring 54 inches. Cantor 
says Numbers may be seen in rivers, as well 
as in irrigated fields and estuaries preying upon 
fishes, which, however, it refuses in a state of 
captivity. . ^ 

Hypsirhina jagorii. Petera, in Jionataler, 
Seri. Acadm 1863, p. 245. Brownish grey 
above, many isolated scales black ; many scales 
of the outermost aeries and the middle of the 
veutrals white. From Siam, it is 12i inches 
long, without the tail. 

Hypsirhina beiiuettii. Gray, Zool. ifrsc.p.67. 

Hyp. « macula ta. Bum. & Bibr. Brpit. yin. 
vii. p. 950. 

Appears to be peculiar to China, and attains 
to a length of 21 inches, the tail measuring 
3f inches. 

Hypsirhina chinensis. Ofay, ZooL MUe^ 
p. 73 . From China. Blackish ash above, with 
irregular series of small black spots ; belly 
whitish, clouded with blackish. Larger speci- 
mens 16} in. long, tail measuring 2} inches. 

Ferania, Gray. Head short, thick ; body 
stout, compressed ; tail of moderate length ; 
cleft of the mouth of moderate width ; eye 
small, with vertical pupil. The whole upper 
surface of the head is shielded. Nostril on the 
upper surface of the head, iu a large nasal 
shield, the outer part of wbioh is divided into 
two by a groove running outwards from the 
nostril. The nasals of both sides form a 
broad suture together, behiud the rostral ; two 
very small anterior firontals. Scales smooth, 
without apical groove, in twenty-seven series. 
Veutrals rather narrow anal bifid ; aubeaudals 
two-rowed. Maxillary with a grooved tooth 
behind. 
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Ferania Sieboldii. 

Homalopsiflaiebolda, SeAZe^./’Ayt.Serp. p. 849» 
Cant. Mak p. 98. 

Trigonurutt sieboldii, J)um. di Bihr, viL p. 960. 

White, with about thirty •two very large, 
roQDded, brown, black-edged spots, the inter- 
spaces between them being narrow. Old ez- 
ampl^ia have the head uniform brown. A rare 
aptfcies, from Bengal and from the Province 
Wellesley. It attains to a length of 25 inches, 
the tail measuring 4 inches* 

Homalopsis. Kulil. Head rather de* 

resaed, fiat, triangular, distinct from neck j 

ody stout, cylindrical ; tail of moderate 
length,, tapering. Cleft of the mouth wide, 
turned upwards behind. Eye small, with ver- 
tical pupil. The wliole upper surface of the 
head shielded. Nostril situated on the upper 
surface of the head, in a single nasal shield, 
the outer part of which, however, is divided in 
two by a groove commencing from tlie nostril 
and riinniug outwards. The two uasaU form a 
broad suture together behind the mat ral ; an- 
terior frontal single, small (exceptionally divid* 
ed); eye surrounded by a ring of stn.ilL orbitals, 
the superciliary being well developed. Poste- 
rior upper labials transversely divided in two 
or three. Scales striated and keeled, in from 
thirty-seven to forty-seven series ; veutrals 
rather narrow ; anal bifid ; subcauduls two- 
rowed. Maxillary teeth sub-equal iu size, the 
last being grooved ; mandibulary teeth longest 
in front, decjreasing in strength and more close- 
ly set behind. Viviparous. Only one species is 
found iu British India. 

Homalopsis buccata, Kiihl. Schleg. Phys. 
Serp. ii. p. 337. Gray. Viper. Snaken. p, (;7. 
Dum. & Bibr.p vii.OdS.CaTiZ. Mai, Kepi. p.96. 

Coluber buccatus, L, Ayit. Nat. i. p. 677. 
sell. ii. p. 39. 

B. hardw'iukii. Gray, Viper. Snakes, p. 67. 

H. seaiizonata, Bly.J.A.S.B. 1856, xxiy. ji. 187. 

Pythouia (!) semizonata, Bl. 1. e. xxviii. p. 297. 

Brownish olive, with narrow, rather irregu- 
lar, greyish, black-edged cross bands. Pound 
in Java, the Malayan Peninsula, and Gamboja ; 
length 42 inches, tail 10 inches. They are slug- 
gish in their movements, and on dry land very 
awkward ; the young ones are very gentle, and 
the old but seldom bite. The female brings 
forth six or eight living young at a time, each 
between 7 and 8 inches in length. 

Hipistes, Gray. Head short, depressed, 
distinct from neck ; rather slender s body of 


of which, however, is divided into two by a 
groove running outwards from tbe nostril. 
The nasals are separated from each other by a. 
single narrow anterior frontal shield, whiclt^ 
forms a suture with the rostral ; two posterior 
frontals. Scales smooth, in thirty-nine series* 
Ventrals rather narrow, divided into three 
portions by a pair of sharp lateral ridges, the 
central portion being much the largest ; anal 
bifid ; subcaudals two-rowed. Maxillary with 
a grooved tooth behind 3 two or three strong 
teeth in the palatine series. Only one species 
is known, viz. 

Hipistes hydrinus. 

Homalo]>9iB hydrinus. Cantor, Mai, Rept. p. 104, 
Hipistes fasciatus. Gray. Viper. Snakes, i). 78. 
Bitia hydruides, Gray, L e. p. G8. 

Palc-ash' coloured above, with a few black- 
ish specks on the neck, and with about forty- 
eight black cross bars on the back of the trunk 
and tail, each about half as wide as the inter- 
spaces of the ground-colour. Lower parts white. 
This appears to be a seinipelugic species, 
resembling a true llydrophis in general 
appearance and colours ; two were captiirtd 
ill fishing- stakes placed in the sea off tbe 
shores of Keilah ; a third was washed on 
shore by the waves on the coast at Piiiaiig. 
The largest male was 19^ inches long, the 
tail measuring 2^ inches. It moved actively and 
without difficulty on the sand, and did not 
offer to bite. In one examined the stomach 
contained remains of two small pelagic fishes, 
it appears to be a source snake. 
llerpeton,Erpetori, Lacepeddt Head depressed, 
of moderate length, distinct from neck ; snout 
terminating in two flexible, cylindrical, scaly 
tentacles ; body and tail rather stout, rounded. 
Cleft of the moi^th of moderate width, turned 
upwards behind. Eye small, with vertical 
pupil. Head shielded above, with the occipi- 
tals well developed. Nostril on the upper 
side of the bead, iu the middle of a large 
nasal, the outer portion of which is divided by 
a groove running outwards from the tiostrii; 
The nasals form a broad suture together ; two 
small triangular anterior frontals ; lateral 
shields of the head very small ; eye surround- 
ed by a ring of small orbitals, the superciliary 
being well developed ; upper labials small ; 
chin-sbields small, narrow, oblique. Scales 
strongly keeled, in thirty -seven series ; ventrals 
very narrow, each with two keels ; anal bifid ; 
subcaudals not differing from scales. MaxilU« 


moderate length ; tail stout, compressed, jy the last tooth grooved, 
tapering. Cleft of the mouth of moderate Herpeton tentacolatum, Pr. -ffoc; 

width, somewhat turned upwards behi.id ; eye , gg^ • j/. 1861 , viU. p. ' 

very email, directed upwards, with vertical gfig * 

pupil. The whole upper surface of the head Ejp^ton tentacol^, Lacep, Suit. Sei, Soc2 

is shielded : nostril on the upper surface of the phihm. ISOO, ii. p. lOO. 

head} in a single nasal slueld, the outer part Krp. tentaculatuii, Latr. Biit. xept. v. p. 
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Homidopflit herpetojD, SMep* AihUtU p. 60 . 

The ground*eolour of the broad back is 
-%rown or olive-brown, bordered on each aide : 
;by a black line, which becomes indistinct pos- i 
t^orly, and is more conspicuous in young spe- 
cimens ; found hitherio in the southern parts 
of Siam only, and it appears to be a local spe- 
cies even there. It is an aquatic snake ; and | 
its tentacles are probably employed as organs 
of touch, under water, perhaps to discern its 
food, the nature of which is not known. The 
largest specimen known is 25 inches long, the 
tail measuring 6 inches. 

Family] of Desert Snakes. — Psammophida. 

Body and tail generally elongate, sometimes 
stout-rounded ; head very distinct from neck, 
narrow or thick, with the loreal region very 
concave. Scales smooth, in fifteen, seventeen, 
or nineteen rows ; subcaudals two rowed. Cleft 
of the mouth wide ; nostril lateral ; eye of mo. 
derate size, with round or vertical pupil. 
Shields of the head normal : posterior frontals 
rounded or angular behind ; vertical narrow, 
auperciliariea prominent ; loreal present ; one 
prsB, two post-oculars. One of the four or 
five anterior maxillary teeth is longer than the 
others, and the last is grooved. Most of the 
species of this family belong to the famiH of 
tropical Africa, wliich also produces a slender 
form Psammophis elegans, 

Psaromophis, Boie, Body and tail elongate ; 
"bead with a rather long and pointed snout ; 
loreal region concave, superciliaries prominent; 
Shields of the head regular : vertical long and 
narrow ; loreal elongate. Scales lanceolate, 
smooth, flat, in from fifteen to nineTeeii rows. 
Anal bifid ; pupil round. Maxillary with 
the fourth or fifth tooth elongate, and with the 
last tooth grooved ; fro tit teeth of the lower 
jaw long. One species of this African genus 
is found in British India. 

Psammophis -con d an arus, BJyih, Journ, As. 
Soe* Beng. IS55f. xxiii. p 293. 

Coudanarouse, Butseli, Jnd. Serp, i. p. .32. 

Coluber condanarus .1/err. TcnianitV 108. 

Psamuiophis tseniata, Ounth, Ann. da Mag. Nat. 
ffiit. 1862, ix. p. 126. 

beptopbis^ bellii? ? Jtrdon Journ. As, Soc, Beng. 

xstiii. p. 529, 

Psammopliis indlcus, Beddome, Madr, Quart. 
Joum, Med.JSd. vol. v. 

Back brown, with a black edge along each 
side. Belly yellow, with a black line along 
each side. Nulla Mulla Hills (Kurnool Dis* 
trict). Ganjam ; CbilHanwallah ; Length 40 
inohea, tail measuring 8^ inches. 

Paamtnodynsstes, Olhr. Body and tail 
rather stout ; head with the snout short, and 
with the front part of the. lips swollen ; lores! 
tpjgjiou cooesve, superciliaries prominent 


Shields of the head regular ; anterior frontals 
very small ; vertical, narrow, elongate ; one 
nasal, pierced by the nostril. Beales short, 
rhombic, smooth, without apical groove, ia 
seventeen rows ; anal entire. Pupil elliptic, 
erect. Anterior teeth in both jaws long, poste- 
rior maxillary tooth grooved. Only two spe- 
cies are known, one of which occurs in British 
India. 

Psaminodynastes pulverulentus, Ounth. Go- 
lubr. Snakes, p. 140. 

Psammophis pulverulenta, Boic, Isis, 1827, p. 
547. SchUff. Phys, Serp. ii. p. 211. 

Dipsas ferraginea. Cantor, Pj'oc, Zool, Soc. 1839, 
p. 5S5. Bhjth, Joum. As. Soc. Bcng. xxiii. p. 293 ; 
xxiv. p. 7 1 5. 

The whole snake is sometimes black ; some- 
times a broad dark band runs along the side 
of the body. — the back, above the band, being 
of H lighter coloration. This snake has a very 
repulsive aspect : its dark, undefined colours, 
short and thickhead, and swollen lips, caused 
by large hidden fangs, give it the appearance 
of a venomous snake ; the largest specimen 
only 21 inches, the tail measuring 4| inches. 
Khasya, Sikkim, Assam, Pegu, Mergni, Co- 
chin-china, Sumatra, Java, and the Pailippiue 
Islands. 

Family of Tree Snakes. — DendropUida. 
Body and tail much compressed or very slen- 
der and elongate 5 head generally elongate, 
narrow, flat, depressed, distinct from the 
slender neck; snont rather long, obtuse or 
rounded in front ; cleft of the mouth wide ; 
nostril lateral ; eye of moderate size or large, 
with round pupil. Shields of ihe head normal. 
Scales generally narrow and inncli imbricate ; 
ventral shields generally with two keels, rising 
on the sides ; subcaudals two-rowed. No large 
fang either in front or in the middle of the 
upper jaw. The snakes of this family are 
diurnal spedles, living in trees, and feeding 
chiefly on tree-lizards ; they are found in all 
the tropical regions. The ludian species belong 
to the following genera ; 

Oonyosoma^ JFagler. Body and tail elong- 
ate, strongly compressed, with more than 200 
keeled ventral shields ; head flat above, with 
the snout more or less elongate, distinct from 
neck ; eye of moderate size, with round pupil. 
Shields of the head regular : loreal sometimes 
absent ; one anterior, two posterior oculars ; 
two nasals. Scales not much elongate, smooth 
or very faintly keeled. Anal bifid. Teeth 
subequal in size, none grooved. The species 
known are East Indian, 

Gonyosoma oxycephalum, B.dhB. vii.p. 213. 

Coluber oxyce phalli a, Aoie, /it«, ]827« p..637. 

Qouyosoma viride, Wagt, Icon. 

Herpehodryaaoxycepbalus, SchUg. Phys% p« 169 
and Abhild. Cantor, Mai. Rept. p, 80. 
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Alopecophia ehalybflBus. Gray, Ann, 8b May. 
Vat. 1S49, iv. p, 947. 

1 Aepi<3aa robusta^ MaUowellt Proe. Acad. NoJt, 
Sel Philad. 1860, p. 488, 

Sea-green^ paler b^low, sometimes entire- 
ly green. This snake occurs in many of the 
large islands of the Archipelago — Java, Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, the Philippines, — at Pinang, 
and in Tenaaserirn. Length 82 inches, the tail 
measuring 10 inches. 

Gonyosoma gramineum. Probably from 
Khasya. 14^ inches long, the tail measuring 
3^ inches, 

Gonyosoma fraenatum, Gunth.GoLSn, p. 123. 
Herpetodryas frenatus,(?r. A ,/\r.//.1858,p.390. 

A black band runs from the loreal region 
through the eye to the angle of the mouth. 
The only specimen known is from Khasya ; 
27^ inches, the tail measuring 7^ inches. 

Phyllophis, CtAr. Body and tail moderate- 
ly elongate, strongly compressed, with more 
than 200 keeled ventral shields. Snout not 
depressed, of moderate length ; supraciliary 
rather prominent ; liead distinct from neck ; 
eve of moderate size, with round pupil. 
Shields of the head regular : two anterior and 
two posterior oculars ; one nasal. Scales not 
much elongate, keeled, in twenty-three rows. 
Anal bifid. Teeth snbequal in size, none 
grooved. Only one species. 

Phyllophis carinata. Upper parts uniform 
greenish olive (?) ; said to be from China ; 
21 inches long, the head measuring 10 lines, 
and the tail 4^ inches, 

Dendrophis, Itoie. Body and tail very 
elongate, slender, compressed; head rather 
depressed, oblong, with the snout obtusely 
rounfied in front. Eye rather large, with 
round pupil ; nostril lateral, between two na- 
ils. Shields of the head regular. Scales 
smooth, in thirteen or fifteen rows, those of the 
vertebral series more or less enlarged, triangu- 
lar or polygonal ; the other scales much im- 
bricate and elongate, narrow, quadrilateral. 
Ventral shields keeled ; anal bifid. Posterior 
maxillary teeth not enlarged or grooved. The 
genus Dendrophis has been formed to comprise 
those tree snakes which combine an isodont 
dentition with an obtuse snout and enlarged, 
smooth vertebral scales. 

Dendrophis picta. Schley. Phys. Serp. ii« 
p« ^28. Ounth. Coluhr. Snakes^ p, 148. 

Coluber piotuSf^ai, Sy9t.. Nat. i. p. 1116. Bfis- 
Ind. &rp. ii. 

Coluber decorua, Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 688, 

Leptophis mauiar. Bill, Zool. Journ. ii. p. 829. 

ALhfl^alla bdlii, Gvay^ Ind. Zool. 

Dendrophis boii, Cant.,Pr^ Zoo\. Se. 1839, p. 53. 

I^e^phis piotus. Cantor, Mai. Bept. p. 83. 

Bronze or brown above, sometimes with a 
I yellow vertebral line on the front part of 


the trunk. This tree^snake is one of ^ ibis Yn^st 
common species in almost every part of the 
East Indies. Its food consists of lizards 
frogs. When old it is rather ferocious and 
bites readily ; length 4 feet, the tail being not 
quite one- third. 

Dendrophis cau(iolineata.6^tt7i^/2.(7of.«9n.p. 150*. 

AhsotuUa caudollneata, Cray, Ind Zool. 

Leptophifi caudoiineatus. Cant. Mai. AepY. p.65, 

Dendrophis ootoiineata, Dum kBibr. vii, p.201« 

D. picta. Motley <0 Dillwyn, Labuan, p. 46. 

Light brownish bronze with two black 
bands running from a short distance behind 
the head along the lower parts of the side to 
the tip of the tail- Bale yellow beneath ; a- 
black line along the middle of the lower sur- 
face of the tail. This species is found at 
Pinang, Singapore, and in Borneo, and attains 
to a length of 5 feet, the tail being one-fourth. 

Chrysopeelea, Boie. Body and tail very 
elongate and compressed oblong, with the 
snout obtusely rounded in front. 

Chrysopelea ornata, Rusacll. Ind. Serp. 1 
and 2 D, cj* B. vii. 1042 ; Gunih. Oat. Col. 
Sn. p. 146. 

Ch. ornata et Ch. paradisi, Boie. Isis. 1827, 546-7, 

Coluber uruatus, Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 477. 

DeptopKis oinutus. Cantor, Malay Rep.p.\ 

Dendrophis ornata, Schl. Ph. Sep. p. 234. 

1>. paradisei. Motley and Dillwyn. Labuan, p. 46. 

This species has six varieties, it is the roost 
beautiful of ail snakes. Himalaya, Khassya 
China, Mdlayaiia, E. Archipelago. It is very 
gentle. 

Chrysopelea riibescens. Gunilu Col, 8n, 165,. 

Dipsas ruhescen*. Or, Ind. Zo. 

Leptophis rubescens, Blyth, J, A, S. B, 1885, 
xxiii. p. 293. 

Purplish above and below, minutely dotted 
with brown ; aed with irregular black specks, 
wheu old nearly uniform greyish yellow,. 
Length 30 in. tail 9 in. Philippines, Sumatra. 

Family of Whip Snakes,— Dry op kida. 

Body and tail generally excessively slender, 
and elongate, head very narrow and long with 
tapering snout. Asiatic species have a long 
fang like tooth in the middle of the maxil- 
lary and all are provided with a posterior 
grooved tooth. 

Tropidococcyx, Qth, Body and tail rather* 
slender slightly compressed. 

Tropidococcyx perotteti, A. 

H. 1S50. 

Fsammephis perottetf, 7). A B. vii. p. 398. 

Leptophis CauariensiB, Jtrd. J. B. A. 8, 2155> 
530. 

Dryiophie tropidococcyx, Gunih. Col. Sn. 147. 

Common in N. Canara. Length 24 in., 
tail 5^ in. 

Tragops, Wagl. Body and tail exceedingly 
slender, tail compressed. 

Tragops prasinns, D. A B. vii. 826. 
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Trag* aasutmi.' Sydk Ampk, 1S4. : 

DrjiophM praaina. Bote. /tt>* 1827 ds 526. I 
Bryious nasiitaa, BeU* Zo, Journ, iii. 327. 

Dr. prasinus^ Cantor. Mai. Eept. 18. 

Ground colour, in some screen in others, yel- 
low* all have a yellow or white line running 
along the ventral shields. Ceylon, Bengal 
China and Archipelago^ 

Tragopa dispar, Qunthr. Males bright green, 
females bronze coloured. Auamally. 

Tragops fronticinctus, Glh. 

Dryiophis fronticinctus. Gwitk, Col^ Sn. 
Uniform grass-green above, paler below with 
a yellow band along each side of the belly, E, 
Indies, lOi in. 

jPasseriia Gray^ Body and tail exceedingly 
slender, slightly compressed : bead depressed, 
very long, with the snout long, pointed, and 
terminating in a flexible appendage ; prseorbi- 
tai region deeply concave, with a projecting 
edge above. Eye of moderate size, with hori- 
zontal pupil ; nostril small, lateral, situated 
in the hinder part of a single nasal shield. 
Shields of the head regular ; loreal none. 
Scales smooth, elongate, narrow, much imbri- 
cate, in fifteen rows, those of the vertebral 
series larger than those on the side. Ventral 
shields not keeled ; analbiful. Maxillary with 
a strong tooth in the middle and with a groov- 
ed tooth behind. 

Passerita mycterizans, Qr.An. BK x.p. 208. 

- ? Coluber mycterizans, LMus.Ad. Frieda p, 28. 

BumcH, Ind, Serp, i- 

Dryinus nasutus, Morr^ Tent, p.l36 (notBci^O* 
JOwn.df Bihr. vii. p. 802. 

Dryiophis nasota, ^chleg. Phgs. Berp, ii. p, 246. 
Bright grass-green, with a bronze shade on 
the back. Ceylon, the peninsula of India ; also 
said to be from Ehasya, Sumatra Java, Celebes, 
and the Philippine Islands but these last are 
more or less suspicious. 

Passerita purpurascens. 

Passerita mycterizans, var. Dryinus fiiscus, 
GUnth, C<M>r. SnakeSf p. 181 (not hum. ds Bibr.). 

P. fusca, Cope^ Proc^ Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad. 
1860, p. 554. Tennent^ Nat. HUU Ceylon, p. 807 
Brownish grey, marbled with purple and 
dotted with brown, above and below. Peculia 
to Ceylon ; rare, attaining to a length of 1 feet 
the tail measuring foot. 

Family of Dipsados. — Dip&adidcBM 

Body much compressed, elongate or of moderate 
length 2 head short, generally broad behind 
subtriangnlar, with rounded, short snout, dis 
tinct from neck ; eye large, generally with ver< 
ticfd pupil ; nostril lateral. Shields of the hea< 
vegular ; cleft of the mouth wide ; lower jaw ex 
panaible, with a mental groove. Scales generally 
smooth, those of the vertebral series frequent- 
ly e&lar^« Maxillary bone and its teet 


ell developed : all the Indian species with a 
Tooved fane behind ; and several, moreover, 
dth fangs in front. The Indian dipsades are noc- 
urnal Tree Snakes with a vertical pupil, a short, 
»road head, and compressed, elongate body. 

Dipaas auci. , Body and tail much elongate 
md compressed ; head depressed, triangular, 
hort, broad behind, very distinct from neck ; 
nout short. Eye rather large, with vertical 
iipil ; nostril between two nasals. Shields of 
lie head regular ; loreal present Scales 
.raooth, more or less narrow on he sides, 
hose of the vertebral series dilated. Anal 
iitire ; suhcs^udals two-rowed. Posterior 
naxillary tooth grooved, 

Dipsas cynodon Cuv. Fegne Auim. Schley ^ 
%y8. Serp. ii. p. 208. Cantor.Mal. Bept.p. 77* 
Eiidipsas cynodon, [Fitz.) Gunth. Col. Sn.p. 168. 
Pareas waiidersii, Bleek. Nat, Tydschr. Nederl. 
^«d. 1860, XX. p. 470. 

Dipsas forsteni. 

Triglyphodon forsteni, D. and B, p. vii.p.l077. 

Anamallay, Malay Peninsula and E Archi- 
pelago. 

Dipsas boops, Gunth. Coluhr, Snakes, p. 170. 
Dipsas fiiscus. Motley^ & Dillwyn, Not. nUt. La- 
uarif p. 43. Bengal. 

Dipsas dendrophila (Remw.) Wagl. Syst. 
Amph. p. 181, and Icon. ScJdeg. Phys, Serp. 
p, 268, and Ahbild. Cantor ^ Mai, Fept. p. 76* 
Motley ifb Dillwyn^ Labuan^ p. 47. Gunth* 
Colubr. Snakes^ p. 169. 

Triglyphodon dendrophilnm et gemmicinctum, 
Dum ds Bibr, vii. pp. 1086, 1091. 

This belongs to the fauna of the East India 
Archipelago extends to the Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, aud Penang. It attains to the large 
size of 7 feet, the tail being rather leas thuu 
one-fourth, 

Dipsas bubalina. Seha^ ii, p. 37. 

Vipera bubalina, Kltin^ Tent. Herpet, p. 21. 
Triglyphodon cyaneurn, D«m &Bibr. vii. p.l070. 
Dipsas nigroinargiuata, BtytA, Joum. As.Soc. 
Beng, xxiii. p. 294. 

Said to be from China. According to Blyth, 
it is an inhabitant of Assam. 53 inches long, 
the tail measuring 14 inches. 

Dipsas hexagonotus, Blyth Journ. As. Soe. 
Beng. 1856, xxiv. p. 36o ; bright ruddy fer- 
ruginous inclining to coral red, paler below 
and mottled with black, bordering some of the 
scales of the upper parts. Calcutta. 

Dipsas ffiultimaculata, Schleg. Pky$. Serp. 
i. p. 266, nnd Alhild. Cantor, Mai, Beptp. 76. 
Bussell, Ind. Serp. ii. lleddish olive, with a 
series of round brown spots. Bengid, Tenas- 
serim, the Malay Peninsula, Pinang, Siam, 
Java, Celebes, and China; length 2i feet, the 
tail being 0 De*fifih. The xemaias of birds in 
thestomaelu 
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T>ipsa8 trigonata, Boiet Im, ]827, p. 659« ; 
Sckieg. Ssrp. ii. p. 267. Bussell, Ind. 

8erp. i. 

Coluber trigonalis, Sckneid, in JSechsi. Uebera, 
Zacep, iv. 

Dipsadomorphus trigonatus, FUs. GuntK Coluhr, 
Snakes, p. 176. 

Common in the Peninsula of Southern India, 
Beneal and to the foot of the Himalaya, attains 
to a length of about 3 feet» the tail being one- 
fourih- It feeds on mice. 

Dipsas multifasciata, Blyth,Journ. As. Soo. 
Bang* 1861} xxix. p. 114. Subathoo. 

.Dipsas gokool, Gray, Ind, Zool,\ 

p, cynodon^ Cantor, Mai, p. 77 (the 

young specimen). 

Yellowish brown, scarce, Pinang, Bengal. 
Larger specimens 33 inches long, tail measur- 
ing 7 inches ; feeds on mice. 

Hipsas ceylonensis. 

Dipsadomorphus ceylonensis, Gunth. Cohihr. 
Snakes, p. 176. 

Greyish olive, minutely punctulated with 
black. 

Family of Jjycoiontes.^Lycodoniida. 

Body generally of moderate length or ra- 
ther slender, rounded or slightly compressed ; 
head of moderate length and width, generally 
with depressed, Hat, and elongate muzzle. 
Eye rather small, generally with vertical pupil. 
Shields of the crown of the head regular, with 
the posterior frontals enlarged* Maxillary 
with a fang in front, but without a posterior 
grooved tooth. The.Inclian species, having a 
vertical pupil, would appear to be nocturnal 
snakes. 

Lycodon. Bale. Body and tail of moderate 
length, slightly compressed ; generally a slight 
ridge along the side of the belly and tail.Head de- 
pressed, with flat, obtuse snout, distinct from 
neck. Number of vent rals between 150 and 250. 
Nostril between two shields Shields of the 
head regular ; loreal present ; one or two prae- 
and two post-oculars. Scales smooth, in 
seventeen rows. Bubcaudals two-rowed ; anal 
entire or bifid. Pupil elliptical, erect. Maxil- 
lary with one of the anterior teeth enlarged, 
there being a toothless space behind it ; pos- 
terior maxillary tooth enlarged, not grooved ; 
anterior mandibulary teeth longer than the 
following ; palatine teeth not enlarged. This 
genus is entirely composed of Indian species. 

Lycodon aulicus, Boie, Isis, 1826, p. 981. 
Cantor, Catal, p. 68 

Coluber aulicus, j&. Syst.Nat, i.p. S^\.Rnssell,\\, 

C. hebe,3eA.PA.8/>.ii. p.lOC.faotC. hebe. Baud,) 

One of the most common snakes of the 
Indian continent and Ceylon ; it does not 
extend northwards to China, and becomes 
scarcer on the coasts of the south eastern parts 


of India ; it occurs in only a few of the ielande 
— in 4be Philippines and in Timor ; it is not 
certain whether the Javan form is specifically 
the same. It attains to a length of more than 
2 feet, the tail being one-sixth. Tt is of fierce 
habits and defends itself vigorously. 

Lycodon laoensis. Gunth ^ Deep black above^ 
with pure-white croas-bands : lower parts uni- 
form white. From the Laos Mountains, a male 
and female, are perfectly alike, and having a 
considerably shorter and narrower snout than 
L. aulicus ; this character, combined with the 
peculiar coloration, indicated a specific differ* 
ence. Tiie male is 16^ inches long, the ta ll 
measuring inches. 

Lycodon striatus. Russell, Ind, Serp. i. 

Coluber stviatus, Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 62?. 

C. malignus, Vaud, Kept. vii. p, 46. 

Appears to be confined to the peninsula of 
India, the Anamnllay Mountains, the Ma- 
dras Presidency ; it does not grow to the 
same size as L. aulicus, the largest specimen 
seen being less than 2 feet, tail one-sixth of 
the total length. 

Lycodon anamallensis. Greyish brown, with 
about twenty-five small, white, brown-edged 
cross bars on the back of the trunk ; sides in 
distinctly reticulated with whitish ; no collar ; 
each labial with n brown spot. Lower parts 
uniform white, 20 inches long, the tail mea* 
suring 3^^ inches. 

Lycodon rufozonatus. Cantor, Ann, tbMagm 
Nat, Hist, 1842, ix. p. 483. 

Coronellfi striata, JlaUoweU, Proc. Acad, Nat. 
Sc. Philad. 1850, p. 152. 

Etimesocloxi striatus, Cope, Ibid, 1860, p. 268. 

Crimson above, dotted and speckled with 
brown, Chusan ; attains to a length of 40 
iuebes, tail mehsuriug inches. 

Tetragonosoma, Qilir. Body and tail of 
moderate length, compressed, with round- 
ed back and angular belly. Head depress- 
ed, of moderate length, with rounded snout, 
distinct from neck. Ventrals more than 200 
angularly bent on each side. Nostril be- 
tween two shields. Shields of the head re* 
gular : loreal none, replaced by posterior 
or frontal ; one ante-, three (two) post- oculars. 
Scales smooth, without apical groove, , in 
seventeen rows. Subcaudals two-rowed. Pu- 
pil elliptical, erect. Maxillary with one of 
the anterior teeth (third) enlarged, there 
being a toothless space behind it ; palatine 
teeth not enlarged ; mandible with a fang in 
front. 

Tetragonosoma effrene, Gunih,Col.6n,\i*%6^ 

Lycodon effrienis. Cantor, Mai. Hep. p. 70, 

Lycodon ophiteoiden. Bleak. Nat. Tydschr. Nen 
deral. Mi- xvi- P- 486. 

The Great Hill ofFinang ; 12$ inches loiig» 
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tail maasaring 2^ inchaa, from Sinkawang, 
(Borneo), 27 inches long, the tail measuring 
6^ inches. 

Tetragonosoma atropurpurenm. 

Lycodouatropurpureiis^Oaat./V.Z.S. 1839,x^<o0. 

Deep purple, marbled with white Hiid 
black ; beneath pearl-coloured. Ventrala 257 ; 
subcaurials 91.*’ Mergui. 

Leptorhytaon, Gthr, Body of moderate 
lengthy rouixied, not compressed ; tail short ; 
head depressed, of moderate length, with 
rounded snout, distinct from neck. Ventrala 
leas than 200, not bent on the sides- One 
nasal shield, pierced by the nostril ; loreal 
elongate, pointed behind, but scarcely coming 
into the orbit. One prmocular, situated above 
the loreal ; two postoculars. Scales smooth, 
with a minute apical groove, in seventeen se- 
ries. SubcaudaU two-rowed. Pupil elliptical, 
erect. Maxillary with a fang in front of the 
mouth, a toothless space behind it ; a series of 
small teeth on the side, the last being stronger 
than the others. Palatine teeth not enlarged. 
Mandible with one or two fangs in front. 
Only one species is known. 

Leptorhytaon jara, Gunth, GoL iS/i. p. 205. 

Jara-potoo, Rusadl^ hutSerp, i. 

Coluber jara, Shaw, ZooL iii. p. 525. 

O. bipunotatus. Cantor, Pr, Z, S, 1839, p 52. 

L 3 *oodoQ jara, Phy^. Serp, ii.p. 110. 

Length 16i in. tail 24 in. Animaley, Gan- 
jam, Bengal, Assam. Brown above^ each 
scale, wdth two white dots, generally a white 
collar ; lower parts uniform white. 

Ophites, WagUr. Body atid tail rather 
slender, compressed, with an angular ridge 
along each side of the belly and tail. Head 
depressed, with flat, obtuse snout, distinct 
from neck. Ventrals about 200 or more, an- 
gularly bent on each side. Nostril between 
two shieltis. Shields of the head regular : 
in one species prteocular absent. Scales keel- 
ed, in seventeen rows. SubcaudaU two- row- 
ed* Pupil elliptical, erect. Maxillary with 
one of the anterior teeth (third or fourth) en- 
larged, there being a short toothless space be- 
hind it ; last maxillary tooth and palatine 
teeth not enlarged ; mandible with a fang in 
front. 

Ophites Wagl.Sg8t.AmpTi. p. 186. 

RushU, Ind. Serp* ii. 

Coluber platurinue, Shaw, ZooL iii. p. 468. 

Lycodnn suboiuctus, Boie, Isis, 1827, p. 551, 
SdUeg. Phys. Serp. ii. p. 117. 

L. platurinus. Cantor, Mat. Rspt, p. 69. 

Black, paler on the sides and below. This is 
a Javan species, extending to Penang, where 
it is very scarce. It attains to a length of 3^ 
feet, the tail being one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the total length. It feeds on skinks and is of 
habits^ like the other Lycodontides. 


Ophites albofuscus, p. 207* 

Spheeodes albof usous. Bum. ^ Bidr. viL p 394 . 

Light reddish, with numerous (about fifty) 
brown cross bands, Malabar Coast, Sumatra » 
24^ inches long, the tail measuring Scinches* 

Gercaspis, IFagL Body of moderate length, 
strongly compressed ; tail rather short. Head 
rather depressed, flat above, with rounded 
snout of moderate length, not very distinct 
from neck. Ventrals not quite 200 in num- 
ber, with II strong angular ridge on each side ; 
SubcaudaU simple. Shields of the head regu- 
lar. Scales strongly keeled, in nineteen 
series. Pupil elliptical, erect. Maxillary 
with one of ihe anterior teeth (third or fourth) 
enlarged, there being a toothless space behind 
it ; the last maxillary tooth is larger than the 
preceding, and separated from them by an in- 
terspace. Palatine teeth not enlarged ; the 
anterior mandibulary teeth are not much larger 
than the following. Only one species, from 
Ceylon, is known. 

Gercaspis carinata. 

Hurria carinata, Kulil, Beitr. Zool. p. 95. 

Oorcaspia carinauis, Sy»t, Ampk. p.l9 1. 

Lycodon carinauis, Sckleg. Phys. Serp. ii. p.109. 

Black : white rings encircle the body and 
the tail ; it is not scarce in Ceylon, attaining 
to a length of 2 feet, the tail taking from 4 to 
5 inches. 

Family of Blunt-Heads — Amhlycephalldoen 
Body much compressed, slender or of moderate 
length ; its hinder portion and the tail prehen« 
sile; head short, thick, . very distinct from 
neck ; eye of moderate size, with vertical pu- 
pil ; nostril lateral, in a single plate. Shields 
of the crown of the head sometimes increased 
in number. Cleft of the mouth much narrow- 
er than the external posterior commissure of 
the lips would indicate ; lower jaw not expan- 
sible. covered with large unsymmetrical oliin- 
shields, not separated by a mental groove. 
Scales smooth or faintly keeled, in from thir* 
toen to fifteen series, those of the vertebral 
series enlarged. Maxillary bone very short, 
provided with only a few very small teeth ; 
palate and lower jaw with strong teeth anteri- 
orly ; no grooved tooth. 

Amblycephalus, sp., Kulil. Body and tail 
slender, strongly compressed, prehensile ; head 
thick and large, much elevated, with convex 
lips, very distinct from neck. Shields of the 
head irregular : rostral very high ; two pairs 
of frontals of moderate size ; an elongate vsr- 
tical and aupraciiiaries > a pair of rounded oo- 
cipitaU ; smaller shields are sometimes inter- 
calated between those mentioned. Several 
loreals ; a ring of small separate shields 
round the orbit; anterior labials, narrow^ 
high I temppraU namerou8» scale dike* SoaUs 
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siiiootb, thin, elbttgate, without apical groove, 
much imbricate, in thirteen aeries ; those of 
the .vertebral series exceedingly large, hexago- 
nal. Ventrais rounded, less than 200 in num- 
ber ; anal and Bubcaudals simple. Teeth few 
io nuinbrr : a long fang anteriorly in the 
palate and in the lower jaw. 

Amblycephalus boa, {KuliL^) Boie, Isis, 
1828, p. 1035. 

Dipsaaboa, Sehleg* Pliys, Serp. ii. p. 28 Can- 
tor, Mai. JRept, p» 78, 

The head of this most singular snake resem- 
bles much that of a masiiff, the lips, being 
arched and tumid ; it climbs wuh great faci- 
lity, frequenting the roofs of the huts of the 
natives in pursuit of its food, which consists 
of insects. It belongs properly to the fauna 
of the archipelago, inhabiting Java, ISoriteo^ 
and the Philippine Islands ; Cantor found it 
at Penang ; it does not appear to be common 
anywhere. It readily bites ; and attains to 
a length of 3 feet, the tail being one-third. 

Pareas, Wagl. — Body strongly compressed 
of moderate length or ratlier slender ; tail of 
moderate length, pivJiensibie. Cleft of the 
mouih very short. Shields of the upper side 
of the head regular. Loreal present, or united 
with prseocular. Scales smooth or faintly 
keeled, in fifteen serieb, those of the vertebral 
series largest. Ventrais rounde<i, less than 
200 in number; anal simple; subcaudals biiid. 
Maxillary teeth small, few in number ; palatine 
and mandibulary teeth in a continuous series, 
gradually increasing in length towards the 
jfront. 

Pareas cnrinata, Wagl* SgH, /ImpJt, p. 181« 

Dipsas oaiiiiata,(/?aaic.) SciUeg* Phys, Serp. ii. p. 
2S5, and AbbiUL 

Greyish brown, with numerous closely-set, 
reticulated blackish cross bands ; whitish be- 
low, with some irregular brown dots, not very 
rare in Java. From the Laos Mountains 
in Cochin-China. It attains to a length of 20 
inches, the tail being one-fourth. 

Pareas monticola. 

Dipsas monticola Cantor^ Pr, Z, 5. 1839,p. 53. 

Brown, yellowish below, irregularly dotted 
with brown. 

Pareas Isevis, Bum, dk Bihr, vii. p. 442. 

Amblycephalus lievis, {Kuhl) Boie Jsis, 1827, p. 
519. 

Dipsas lesvis, Sehleg, Phys. Serp. ii. p. 287. 

Brown or blackish ash marbled with black, 
the black colour being disposed in irregular 
eross bands ; belly brown. This snake is found 
in Java, Cochin-China, (Lao Mountains) and 
Khasya. Longest specimen, is 16 inches the 
tail ipeasuring 3 inches, 

Family of Bock Snakes. — Pytkonidcs. 
Body and tail of moderate length . or rather 


slender, rounded ; tail prehensile : head with 
the snout rather long, depressed, trunoated or 
rounded in front. Eye of moderate size, with 
vertical pupil. Scales smooth, in numerous 
series; subcaudals two-rowed. Some of the 
upper and lower labials arc pitted. Teeth in 
the intermaxillary, maxillary, palatine, ptery- 
goid, and mandilmlary bones, of unequal size * 
none are grooved. Adult individuals with a 
spur-like prominence on each side of the vent • 
it is the extremity of a rudimentary bind liml) 
hidden between tlie muscles. The Kock-snakes 
are found in the hottest parts of Africa, Asia 
the East Indian Archipelago, and Australia. 
They climb as well as they swim ; most of 
them prefer the neighbourhood of water. 
This family contains the largest snakes. Only 
one genus, the python, is found inBrilish India. 

Python, sp., Baud. The two species of 
Inclian Rock -snakes are among the largest of 
living reptiles. Of snakes, only their African 
congeners and ihe American E»nccfes murinus 
can be placed beside them. Their dimensions 
and their strength, however, have been much 
exaggerated : specimens of 18 to 20 feet in 
length are very rare, although isolated state- 
ments of the occurrence of individuals wliich 
measured 30 feet are on record and worthy of 
credit. Rock-snakes from 1 5 to 20 feet long 
have the thickness of u man’s thigh, and will 
easily overpower a small deer, a sheep, or a 
good-sized dog. The Rock-snakes must attain 
to a considerable age. A Python, reticnlaius 
lived in Ihe menagerie of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London for fifteen years ; when 
brought to England it was about 1 1 feet long, 
and in ten years it had attained to a length of 
21 feet, after which no further growth could 
be observed, ^'he males remain smaller than 
the females. Tiie Rock-snakes will propagate 
in captivity — the Indian P. Molurus having 
bred iu Paris, and the African P. Sebce in 
London. In both cases the eggs were incu- 
bated by the mother, and in the former suc- 
cessfully hatched. 

Python reiiculatus. Oray. Zool, Mise^ p. 
44 . Bum ^ Bibr. vi. p. 426. Cantor, MaL 
Sept. p. 55. Seba, i. p. 98, ii. p. 83 and p. 85. 

Bor reticulata, Schneid. Hut. Amph% p. 254. 

Python schueidevii, Merr. Tetd. p. 89. Sehleg, 
Phys, Serp. ii. p. 415. 

Ular- Saw a, Malay. 

Ground-colour light yellowish brown, ches- 
nut, or olive : This is a common species in the 
Archipelago, inhabiting almost all the islands. 
The fauna of the Malayan Peninsula bears as 
much the insular as the continental character, 
and appears to he the only part of the conti- 
nent where this Bock-snake is found ; accord- 
iog to Cantor it is numerous there and iu thcf 
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BtiighboaTuig islandi^ feeding on quadrupeds 
ttod birds. It often takes up its abode in out- 
houses, preying at ni){ht» and is thus useful in 
destroying vermin, although plunder is occa- 
sionally committed in poultry-yards. When 
kept in captivity it is of importance to supply 
it with a small tank of water, in which it will 
frequently remain for days. Individuals of 
16 feet in length are not of rare occurrence, 
and some about 30 feet long are on record. 

Python molurus. Oray^ Zool. Miac, p. 44. 
Dum» ^ BiJbr, vi. p, 417. Stha^ i. p. 69. 

; Coluber molurus, L, Syst, A'a^. i. p. 225. 

Peddapoda, Bussell, Ind. S&i'p* i« 

Python tigris, Baud. v. p. 241. 

P. bivittatuH (part.), J&M. Ph. Serp, ii. p. 403. 

Aehdaha. Hind. Pers. 

The ground-colour is light greyish brown. 
A dark -brown streak runs from the nostril 
through the eye to behind the angle of the 
mouthy gradually becoming broader and con- 
fluent with another band running along the 
lower jaw. Lower parts yellowish, brownish 
or blackish on the sides. This Python, com- 
monly known under the name of Hock Snake/* 
and by some misnamed Boa/* is almost pe- 
culiar to the continent of India. Common in 
the Southern Peninsula and in Bengal, it ex- 
tends northward into the Saul Forest at the 
foot of the Himalaya, and probably to South- 
ern China. Its occurrence in the Malayan 
Peninsula is problematical, and iu Java it is at 
all events much scarcer than P. reticulaiua. 
Ceylon is inhabited by a Python, but it is not 
known whether it is molurus or reticulatus — 
probably the former. Specimens are known to 
have been captured which were 20 feet long, 
and it is probable that it attains to the same 
size as its congener from the Archipelago. 

Family of Sand Shakes. — Erycidca. 

Body of moderate length, cylindrical, covered 
with small, short scales ; tail very short, with a 
series of subcaudals ; head with a broad snout 
of moderate length, or somewhat elongate. 
Bye rather small, with vertical pupil. None 
of the labials are pitted ; cleft of the mouth 
wide ; teeth iu the maxillary on the palate, 
and iu the mandible, none in the intermax- 
illary the^ anterior teeth are the longest. 
Adult individuals with a short conical promi- 
nence in a groove on each side of the vent ; 
it is the extremity of a rudimentary hind limb. 
The snakes of this family show great similarity 
to the Pythons and Boas with regard to their 
internal structure as well as to their external 
oharacters. But their tail is very short, not 
flextblOf much less prehensile. 

Gongylophis, WagL Head flat, oblong, 
aearcely distinct from neck, with the snout 
rather long and obtusely rounded in frdnt^ and 


withoul; camthaa roBtralie. Body cylindrieal, 
of moderate length ; tail very short, tapering. 
Nostril lateral, directed upwards ; eyes raiher 
small, with vertical pupil. Head covered with 
scales only the foremost part of the snout and 
the lips are shielded; scales small, keeled; 
ventrala and subcaudals narrow. Chin entirely 
covered with small scales, without medium 
groove. Anterior teeth in the jaws and ou 
the palate longest. 

Gongylophis conicus, Wagl. Sysi. Ampk. 
p 192. GuniA. Proc.Eool. Soc. 1860, p. 163. 

Bussell, Ind. Serp. i. p. 6. 

Boa couica, Schneid, Hist, Amph, ii. p. 268, and 
Benhsehr, Munch, Acad* 1821, vii. p. 119. 

Eryx conicus, Bum. & Bibi\ vi. p. 470. 

Brownish gray. Common in many parts of 
the Peninsula of India, Sikkim at 4,000 feet, 
Length above two feet. 

Ciirsoria. Gray, distinguished from Gongy- 
lophia by its having smooth scales. 

Cusoria elegans. Gray, Viper, Snakes, p. 
107, tail short, tapering, eye very small, with 
vertical pupil, ventraU 164. Liuht brownish 
olive, with a dorsal series of irregular rounded, 
chestnut-brown black-edged spots. Numerous 
small brown spots along the side and belly. 
Affghanistan, about 16 inches long. 

Eryx. sp. Baudm. Head not distinct from 
neck, with the snout obtusely conical, and 
with a sharp transverse anterior edge. Body 
cylindrical, of moderate length ; tail very 
short. Nostril very narrow, lateral ; eyes 
small, with vertical pupil ; head covered with 
scales : snout shielded, scales small, slightly 
keeled. Chin with some small shields along 
the middle separated by a median groove. 

Eryx johnii, Bum, & Bibr, vi. p. 458. 

Bob johnii, Russ* Ind, Serp. ii. p. 18 and p. 20. 

Clothonia johnii. Gray, Zool. Misc. p* 45. Gunth. 
Proc. Zool, Soc, 1860, p. 164. 

E. macuUtus,2ra//ozce/Z, P, A, N.S *Phil, 1 8 49,p. 1 8 i% 

Upper parts reddish olive, uniform or with 
irregular small black spots and dots ; lower 
parts generally marbled with blackish. This 
is a common species in the plains of the penin- 
sula of Southern India ; a large specimen, 
spotted all over with black, was brought from 
Sikkim by Messrs, von Scblagintweit, who fix 
the elevation at which it was captured at 9,800 
feet above the level of the sea. , 

Family of Wart Snakes. — Acrochordida, 

Body of moderate length, rounded or slight- 
ly compressed, covered with small, wart-like, 
not imbricate, tubercular or spiny scales ; tail 
rather short, prehensile. Head rather small, 
not distinct from neok, covered with seales like 
the body. Eye small. Nostrils nlose together, 
at the top of the snout. Teeth shore, but 
strong, subequal in size, in the javs and on 
the pidate. Viviparous. 
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Acrochordus, Somsiedt. The hind part of I 
the body and tail are alightly compressed ; tail i 
not expanded by a fold of the skin. No ! 
ve'dral or suhcaudal shields whatever ; each 
scale with'jstron}' triangular keel, terminating 
jn a spine ; many scales with another pair of 
smaller spuies. Only one species is known. 

Acrochnrdus javanicus, HornuL AhhandL 
Acad. Siockh. 1797, vii. p. 306. Schleg. 
ykij9. Serp. ii. p. 4:21, and Ahbild. p. 55. 
Cantor, Mai. Reyi. p. 58. . 

Brown abov**, more yellowish on the sides. 
This snake is very rare, and has been found 
onlv in Java, at Pinang, and Singapore. It 
grows to a length of 8 feet, its habits are ter- 
restrial. 

Chersydms, Cav. The hind part of the 
body and the tail are sligluly compressed . the 
surface of the lutier is verticiilly expanded by 
a fold of the skin running along its lower side 
No ventral or subcaudal shields whatever ; a 
low fold of the skin runs along the median 
line of the abdomen. Scales with a short tu- 
bercle like keel, not spiny. Only one species 
is known. 


Naja, Law. Body and Uil of modarato 
length ; belly flat ; bead rather high and abort 
not very distinct from neck, which is very di- 
latable, the anterior ribs being elongate. The 
shields of the head normal, but the loreal ia 
absent. Nostril wide, lateral, between two 
shields ; eye of moderate size, with round pupil. 
One pr®-, three, sometimes two or four post- 
oculars. Six upper labials, the third and fourth 
entering the orbit ; the third forms the lower 
half of the anterior margin of the orbit. Scales 
smooth, much imbricate, in numerous series 
round the hood. Anal entire ; suboaudala two 
rowed. The fang is grooved, with a foramen 
at its extremity ; one or two small ordinary 
teeth at a short distance behind it. 

Naja tripudians. Merr. Tent. p. 147. Gray% 
Lid. Zool Schleg. Fhgs. Serp. ii- p. 46G. 
Guntli. Coluhr. Snakes, p. 223. 

Coluber naja, A. Syst. Nat. i. p. 382. 

Naja lutesceus, Laur, Syn. p. 91, Cant. Mai. 
Rept. p. 117. Rtmell, Ind. Serp. i. 

N. larvata, Cantor, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1839, p. 82 

N. atra, Cant.A.&. M. Nat Hist. 1842, ix. p. 482. 

N. kaoutliia, Lets, in B^lang. Voy. Ind. Orient. 
Zool. p 312, Rept. 

Cobra or Naga. 


Chersydrus granulatus et annulatus, Gray, 
Y'wer. Snakes, p. 61. 

ilydrua granulatus, Schneid Arnph. p. 243 • 
Acrochordua fasciatiis, Sh, Z. iii. pp. 11, 576. 
Cliersydrus fnsciatiis, Cuv. R6gne Anim. 
Acrochordus granulatU'*, Cant, Mxl. Rept.p. 59. 

Brownish bUck, with wliitisli croas bauds 
on the sides and abdomen ; head with some 
small yellowish spots. This is a thoroughly 
aquatic species, as is indicated by its broafi, 
compressed tail, which, however, ditfers greatly 
from that of the Hydrohides in not having the 
processes of the cainlal vertebr® prolonged. 
It is more or less scarce, but foun<l in the rivers 
and on the sea coasts of numerous islands of 
the Archipelago, extending to New Guinea and 
the Philippines. It inhabits also the eastern 
coasts of Southern India and the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, and sometimes it may be st:en three or 
four miles distant from the shore. It is not ve- 
nomous, as has been stated by writers. 


Var. a. Uniform brownish olive above, with 
a pair of very conspictious white, black-edged 
spectacles on the neck. Madras, Animallay, 
Dekhan, Bengal, Penang. 

Far. p. Dark brown above, many scales 
with whitish edges, a pair of spectacles on the 
neck, white, black.edged ; in old cobra, spec- 
tacles uniform black. Ventrals 195, sub-cau- 
clals 62. Ceylon. 

Far. y. Olive brown above with very c on 
spicuous white, V black-edged spectacles. Ven- 
trals 174. China. 

Var. B. Uniform blackish brown above and 
below, head of a lighter colour. Ventrals 180. 
China. 

Var. c. Without spectacles, uniform black- 
ish brown above, spectacles : variety from 
Dekhan, Sikkim and Penang. Ventrals 184- 
187. 


Second Sub-order. 

Opbidii Colubriformes Venenosi— Venomous 
Colubriiie Snakes. 

. Snakes with an erect, immoveable, pooved 
or perforated tooth in front of the maxillary. 

Family of Elapides — Elapidm. 

Body cylindrical or sub-cylindrical ; tail 
rather short, tapering ; head with the normal 
number of shields above; loreal constantly 
absent. Nostril lateral. Eye rather small, with 
round pupil. The venom- fang shows a distinct 
groove along its front, and the canal in its 
interior terminates in a slit at its extremity. 


Var. Uniform black. A large white ocel- 
lus on the neck with black centre and black 
margin. Ventrals 174. Siam. 

Var> Black above and below. A large 
white ocellus on the neck with black centre* 
Ventrals 170. Siam. 

Var. Black above and below a large 
white ocellus on the neck with black centre 
and black edge. Ventrals 193, sub-caudals 63. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Assam, Sikkim- 

All the varieties form but one speoies, which 
is widely spread, all over the East Indies. 

9/4 
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N. spatatrix JUinwnrdiB of the Archipelago, 
appears to be a dntinoi species. The true 
irijpttdians, liowever, is also found 
in a number of the larger islands of 
the Archipelago. It extends eastwards to 
the Sutlej, and westwards to the Chi- 
nese island of Chusan. Singularly, it has 
never, been observed by Mr. Hodgson in the 
valley of Nepal, but occurs in different parts of 
the Himalaya, reaching an altitude of 8,000 
feet in Sikkim. It is more a nocturnal animal 
than a diurnal one, and ovo>vi viperous. Its 
chief enemies are the jungle fowl, which destroy 
the young brood, and the fferpesies or ichneu- 
mons, whioh will attack and master the lar- 
gest Cobra *• in districts where the Cobras or 
other venomous snakes have too much increas- 
ed in number, the most efficient way of destroy- 
ing them is to protect their natural enemies. 
The Cobra is the most common venomous 
snake of the East Indies. 

Ophiophagus, Gt/ir. Body rather elongate ; 
tail of proportionate length ; head rather short, 
depressed, scarcely distinct from neck, which 
is dilatable. Occipitals surrounded by three 
pairs of large shields, the two anterior of 
which are temporals. Nostril between two 
nasals. Loreal none ; one or two piae-, three 
post-oculars. Scales smooth, much imbricate, 
in transverse rows, in fifteen scries round the 
body, but in many more round the neck ; those 
of the vertebral aeries are rather larger than the 
others. Yentrals more than 200 ; anal entire ; 
anterior subcaudals simple, posterior two row- 
ed, sometimes all bifid. Maxillary w'iih a 
large fang in front, which is perforated at the 
end, showing a longitudinal groove in front ; 
a second, small, simple tooth at some distance 
behind the f<ing. Only one species is known. 

Ophiophagus elaps. 

Naja bungarns, Schleg^ PJijts. Serp, ii. p. 476, 
aiid in Verhand, Overz* BtziiU Nederi, Ind. Zoo?, 
p. 71. 

N. claps, Schieg, Phys, fkrp, ii. p. 485. 

N. vittata, Elliott, Madr, Journ, Lit, &, Set, zi. 

Hamadryas (hannab) ophiophagus. Cantor, As* 
i7es. XX. p. 87. and Mai* Jtept* p. 116, 

Trimeresums ophiophagus, J), & B, vii. p. 1248. 

Hamadryas elaps, Gunth. Colubr. Snakes, p. 219 

This remarkable snake is easily recognized 
by the large shields surrounding the occipitals. 
Although rather rare, it has a very wide geo- 

J raphical range : in almost every part of the 
ndiau continent, the Andaman Islands, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and, 
according to Dumeril, also in New Guinea. 
Tt ii one of the largest and most deadly veno- 
Sii^i snakes, attaining to a length of more ! 
than 12 feet, of v?hich the tail is about one- ! 
fifth. It inhabits hollow trees, and is soxhe- 
(imes found resting between the branohes 
feeds on other snakes. 


Bungarus, DauA. Body rather elongate • 
tail oomparatively short ; head more or less 
dilated, depressed, with broad, rounded muzzle 
scarcely distinct from neck, which is not dilal 
table. Nostril between two nasals. Loreal 
none ; one prse-ocular, two post-oculars. Scales 
smooth, moderately imbricate, disposed in 
oblique rows, forming fifteen longitudinal series 
round the body ; those of the vertebral series 
are very broad, hexagonal, Ventrals between 
200 and 250 ; anal and subcaudals entire. 
Maxillary with a fang in front, which is per- 
forated at the end, showing a longitudinal 
groove ill front ; a second, small, simple tooth 
at some distance behind the fang. All tlie 
species occur on the continent of India. The 
name of the genus has been derived from a 
vernacular name, Bungarum, used on some 
parts of the coast of Coromandel. All the 
species known belong to the continental fauna, 
two of them extending to some of the islands 
of the Archipelago ; the diagnoses given, al- 
though short, will be found fully siifficent to 
recognize and distinguish these closely allied 
species. 

Bungarus cacnileus, Baud. Hist, lirpL v. p. 
270. hum. Bibr. vii. p. 1273. 

? ? Coluber caudidiis, L, Mutt, Ad, Fried, 

Pseiidoboa ccerulea, Sekneld, Hint. Auiph. p, 284. 

Boa Kraib, lViUlams,A^. Res, ii. p. 828. Russell, 
Jnd, Serp. i. 

Boa lineata, SkoWf Zool, iii. p. 356. 

B. livid uH, Cautor, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1839, p. 32. 

B. condidus, Cantor, Mai, Kept. p. 118 (uotsyuoa. 

B. arenatus, Dum. & Bibx, vii. p. 1272. 

B. liuoatns, Gilnth, Colubr, Snakes, P,219. 

Rather common tliroiigliout the peninsula 
of Southern India, in Bengal, and in Assam, 
but not in Ceylon. It attains to a length of 
54 inches, of which the tail takes about one- 
seventh. 

Bungarus fasciatus. Cantor, MahRrpt. p,1 13. 

Seha, ii. Russell, Ind, Serp, i. 

iPseudoboa fassiata, Schneid, Mist, Amph, p, 283. 

Bungarus annularis, Baud, Kept, v. p. 265u 
Sckleg, Phys. Serp. ii. p. 457 and Abbild. 

Lower parts and throat uniform yellow. 
This is the largest species of Bungarus, attain- 
ing to a length of 4 feet, the tail taking one- 
tenth of it. It has a wide range, but appears 
to be rather locally distributed ; it baa been 
brought from Java, from the Malayan Penin- 
sula and Pinang, from the Tenasaerim coast, 
from Bengal and China, and from the coast of 
Coromandel. Jerdon says that he has seen 
specimens only in the Northern Gircars at 
Ganjaro, where it is not very common. 

Bungarus ceylonicus. 

B. fasoiatus, var. B, GuniKColubr. Snakes, p* 221. 

This species or variety is peculiar to Ceylou 
and not uncommon. 
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Bungarus semifasciatus, KuhL Isist 1827, 
p, 562. Schleg. Phys, Serp,iu p. 459, aad 
^hhild- Dnm, & JBibr. vii. p. 1271. 

Aspidoelonion semifasoiatum, Wayl* Icon . 

BtiM£aru(» xnultioiuctus, Blyth, Journ, A*. Soc, 
Beng. 1861, xxix. p. 98. 

China ironi the island of Formosa. lieiigth 
4 feet, tail one-ninth of the total length. It 
feeds on lizards when young, and afterwards 
probably on small mammals. 

Xenurelaps. Body subcylindrical, long and 
slender ; belly rounded ; head short, subtri- 
angular, with rounded snout, not distinct from 
neck, which is not dilatable ; tail short. The 
shields of the head normal, but the loreal is 
absent. Nostril lateral, between two shields ; 
eye small, with round pnpil, one prae ; two 
post-oculars. Scales smooth, not much im- 
bricate, in fifteen rows ; those of the vertebral 
series enlarged, hexagonal. Anal entire ; sub- 
caudals bifid. Maxillary with a grooved fang 
in front, and witli a small smooth tooth behind. 
Only one species is known. ' 

Xenurelaps bnngaroides. 

Klaps bnngaroides. Cant. Pr. Z.Soe. 1839,p. 33. 

Veutrals 237 ; anul entire ; subc.iudats 4G. 
Upper parts black, with narrow white, angular, 
transverse lines. Lower parts w'hiiish, with 
irregular blnckish cross bands. From Chirra 
PiiTiji ; it is 15 J inches long, the tail measur- 
ing 1 J inch. 

Megaerophis, Gray. Body elongate, tail of 
moderate length ; head fiat, depressed, with 
broad, rounded snout, scarcely distinct from 
neck, which is not dilatable. Nostril between 
two nasals. Loreal none ; one prae-, two post- 
oculars. Scales smooth, moderately imbricate, 
in thirteen series, those of the vertebral series 
being very broad, hexagonal. Ventral shields 
about 225 ; anal and anterior subcaudals entire, 
the others bifid. Maxillary" with a fang in 
front, which is perforated at the end, showing 
a longitudinsl groove in front ; a second small, 
simple tooth at somo distance behind the fang. 
Only one species is known. 

Megserophis fiaviceps. 

Bungariui fiaviceps. Reinh, Dansk.Vidensk. Af- 
hand. X. p. 253. 2. Cantor^ Vatvd, p. 112. Qiiath 
Coluhr* Snakes^ p. 22^ 

MegseropbU fornioaus, Gray, Ann. <£r May. Nat. 

1849, iv. p. 247. 

Black, with a white Tcrtebral line which 
becomes red posteriorly. Belly red in speci- 
mens from Borneo, black anteriorly and red pos- 
teriorly in specimens from Pinang. This snake 
has the stmeture of the bead-shields and of the 
vertebral scales of a Bungarm ; it is rare, and 
found in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and at Pi- 
iiang. It attains to a great length, the largest 
sp^eimen measurix^ G feet and I inch,^ the tail 
being 9 inches long. 
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Caliophis, Qray. Body sub cylihdrical, 
very long and slender ; belly rounded ; head 
short, obtuse, with broad snout, not distinct 
from neck, which is not dilatable ; tail short. 
The shields of tue head normal, but the 
loreal is absent. Nostril wide, lateral, between 
two shields ; eye small, with round pupil ; one 
pr®-, two-post-oculars ; temporals in a single 
longitudinal serh s Six, seven, or eight upper 
labials^ the third and fourth entering the orbit.. 
Scales smooth, not much imbricate, in thir- 
teen rows, those of the vertebral series not en* 
larged. Sub caudal s bifid. Maxillary^ with a 
grooved fang in front, without other teeth 
behind. The Callophides are more numerous 
on the East Indian continent than in the Archi- 
pelago ; they are the representatives of the 
American Etaps, of the Australian Ver micella^ 
an«i of the African Hotnorelaps. Cantor 
says they are generally seen lying motionless, 
with the body thrown into many irregular folds 
hut not coiled. 

Cdllophis bivirgatus, Ounth. Proc. Zdoh 
S'uc. 1859, p. 8L 

Elaps bivirgatuM, ScMeg. Phys. Setp. p. 

451, and Ahbild, Ganth.Co\ubr. Snakes, p. 230. 

E. fiaviceps. Cantor, Mai. Kept. p. 100. 

Doliophi.s fiaviceps, Girard, in U. S. Explor^ 
Exped. IlerpstoL 

Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Malayan Peninsula, 
and Pinang. 54 inches long, the tail inensur- 
ing 5 inches. 

Callophis inlestinalis, Gilath* Fi'oc. Zool 
Soc. 1859, p. 82. 8pd)a, ii. 

Aspis iutestinalis, Z-rtt/r. Syn- Amph. p. lOG, 

Klaps fiircatus, Schneid. Jlisf. Antpk. p, ZGG, 
Schley. Phys, Serp. ii. p. 450. Abbild. and Verhand, 
Nedert. Overz. Bezitt. Zool. p. 64. Motley & Villno. 
Labuan, p. 45. Ind. Serp. xi. 

Mutioora lineata, Gray^ Jllvstr Ind. Zool. 

Elaps iutestinalis. Cantor, Mai, Rept. p. 107, 
Gilnth, Colubr. Snakes, p. 230. 

A variety from the Peninsula, Pinang, Sin- 
gapore, and Central India (Malwah). Speci- 
mens from Java have the vertebral line conti- 
nued in the bead, where it is forked ; it has no 
black edges ; and the ground-colour is brown. 
This species occurs also in Sumatra, Borneo, 
and in the Philippine Islands ; it attains to a 
length of 2 feet, the tail measuring l-^ inches. 

Callophis gracilis. Gray. Jnd. Zool. 

Elaps DigromaculatuB, Cantor, Mai. Rept. p. 103. 

A series of large, round, black, white-edged 
spots along each side of the back. Belly pate 
yellow with black cross bands, both colours 
being nearly equally divided. This fine species 
has been found only at Pinang and Singapore f 
it attains to a length of 28 iaches, the tail 
measuring inches. 

Callophis mscclellandii. Ounih. Pr.Z,S* 18G1^ 

Elaps maccleUandii; Rrinh^ Ca/c. Jeurn. 
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Siit. 1844t iv. p. 582 ; and Videmls, Medd. JYatuth 
J^oren. XJoienk, 1860, p. 247. 

£. pemonatos, 1855,zsni. p. 298. 

Ifi. univirgatusi GUnth. Copthr, Snakes, p. 931. 

Callophia umvirgaba^Cril»^A.Pi\Zo€^Z.5. 1839,p. 83. 

Head and neck black above, with a yellow 
croaa band behind the eyes. From Nepal and 
Haijeeling, a variety from Assam. 

Callophia annularis. Gunth. Body and tai^ 
reddish brown, without longitudinal band, but 
with forty narrow, equidistant, black white 
edged rings ; belly yellowish, with a black 
cross baud in the middle between the rings. 

Callophia trimaculatus, Gunth. Proc, Zool 
Soc, 1359, p. 83. Russell Ind Serp, i. 

Vipera trimaculata, Daud. Kept. vi. p. 25. 

Elaps triraaculuciid, Mcrr. Tent.p^ 143. 

Coluber melauurus, Skaw, Zool, iii. p. 552. 

Light bay above. Belly uniform white (red) 
during life. The coast of Tenasserim, Kengal, 
12 inches long, the tail measuring I inches. 
In addition to the above enumerates Elaps ma^ 
laharicus, Jerdon, besides an Elaps mtlanurus, 
Shaw, the E. malabaricus'' appears to be the 
true E, melanurus, Shaw. 

Callophis macuMcepSyOuttth.Proc. Eool. Soc. 
1869, *p. 84. 

£laps melanurus, Cantor, Mat Rept, p. 106. 

£. maculiccps, Ounth. Colubv. Snakes, p, 232, 

Light bay above, with a series of distant 
black dots along each side of the back ; belly 
uniform whitish (red during life.) Found in the 
Malayan Peninsula ; according to Cantor it 
exceeds a length of 2 feet. 

Callophis nigrescens, Gunth, Ann,, d: Mag, 
Nat Hist 1862, ix. p. 13 J. 

C coocinnua, Beddome, Madr. Quart. Journ. 
Med, Sc, vi. 

Upper parts dark blackish ash, or black, the 
lower uniform red. Nilgherries ; the largest is 
4 feet long, the tail measuring 5 inches. 

Family of S a Ilgdrophidce, 

Body subcylindrioal anteriorly, more or less 
compressed posteriorly ; tail strongly compress- 
ed, elevated, paddle*shaped. ilead-siiields gene- 
rally abnorinal ; loreal none. Nostrils sit ualrd 
on the upper side of the head, except in Pia- 
turns. Eye small, with round pupil. Ttie 
venom-fang small, grooved in front, and with 
a canal in its interior terminating in a short 
slit. The Sea-snakes are inhabitants of the 
tropical parts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
extending from the coast of Madagascar to the 
Isthmus of Panama ; they are most numerous 
in the East Indian Archipelago and in the seas 
between Southern China and North Australia, 
being represented on the outskirts of the geo- 
graphical range we have mentioned by only 
one species, and that the most common, viz. 
Pslamis bicolor The most striking feature in 
the organization of the Sea-snakes is their 
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elevated and compressed tail, the processes of 
the caudal veitebrm being much prolonged 
and styliform. The food of the Sea-snakes 
consists entirely of small fish ; , all the species 
are viviparous, bringing forth, without leaving 
the sea, from four to nine young ones. They 
have very formidable and very numerous ene- 
rnifs in the sea-eagles {Haliaetns,) in the 
sharks, and other large rapiatorinl fishes. There 
is no other group of reptiles, the species of 
which are so little known, and the synonymy 
of which is so confused, as that of the Sea- 
serpents. Our present knowledge of tiie geo- 
graphical distribution of most of the species is 
extremely vague. 

Flaturiis, Zatr, Body siibcylindrlcal, of 
modende lenjith. Shields of ibe head subnor- 
mal iii“ number and arrangement ; nostrils 
l iteral, in a single nasal shield, both nasals 
being separated from each other by a pair of 
anterior frontals. Scales imbricate, smooth ; 
ventral shields well developed ; tail with two 
series of subcaudals, Tlie poison-fang is short, 
and not folloivecl by a series of other simple 
teeth as in Hydrophis, 

Platnnis scutaius. 

Coluber laticaudutiig, L, Mas. Ad. Pried, 1754, 

Laticaiida scutata, Laar, Sgn'. Re-pt, p. 309. 
Cantor, Mai, liept. p. 125, 

Hydrutt colubriiuis, Sclnieid. Hist Amph. p. 233. 

PlatnruH fawciabus. Lair. Kept, iv. p. Ia5, 

Hydrophis colubrinus, Schh'g- Phgs, Serp, ii. p. 
514. Fuun, Japan, liept. p. 92. 

It is a common species, extending from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Chinese seas and to the 
coasts of New Zealand. The largest example 
seen is exactly 5 feet long. 

Platurus fisclieri, Jan, Iconogr, descript, in 
Rev. et Mag, ZooL 1859. Upper part of the 
snout yellow, upper labials black. I hey are 
from the Bay of Bengal, from Chartabouin on 
the coast of Siam, from New Guinea, and from 
Arieiteum (New Hebrides). The largest speci- 
men is only 30 inches long. 

Aipysurus, Lacep, Body not much com- 
pressed, with trenchant belly, of moderate 
length. Shields of the head geuerally divided 
into more or less numerous smaller pieces ; 
normally only one pair of frontals ; nostrils 
superior, each in a single nasal, the nasals being 
ooutiguouB to each other. Scales of moderate • 
size, imbricate, smooth or slightly tubercular, 
ventral shields well developed, with a longi- 
tudinal median ridge. Subcaudals broad, en- 
tire. The species of this genus appear to 
belong rather to the fauna of Polyne*ia and 
Australia than to that of British India. 

Aipysurus anguilleeformis. 

Thalassophis anguinssformfS; SQhmidtf MAandt 
Naturw, Unmb. iv p. 76. 
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T. miirBBTisDfonnis* Sehmidi, I, e. p. 77. 

? Tomogaater eydoiixii^ Bihr, in Vojf, Pole Sud. 

Gray^ Viptr, SnakcM, p. 59. 

? Alpysurus tevia, Qniehen, Voy, Pole Sud, Bept. 
21. Dun. & Bibr, vii. p. 1326. FUcher, Abhandi, 
^•aturw Bamb. iii. p. 32. 

A. margaritophorus, Bleek. Natur, Tydschr. 
Nedert. Ind^ xvi. p, 49. 

Specimens h<ive been captured on the coast 
of Java; the largest is more than 2 feet long, 

Aipvsurus Isevis, LacSp. Ann. Mue. iv pp* 
197, 210. 

Hypotruphia jukeaii,(7ra?/,i'nt/n^rif, Voy, Fly p.33.3. 

Stephanohydra fubca. Gray, Viper, Snakes , p.SO. 

Aipyaurus faliginoaus, Dum, & Bibr. v. p. 1327. 
Fischtr Abkandl, Naturw. Ham. iii. p. 83. 

When old, art! uniformbr own. From Daniley 
Islands, New Caledonia, and New Guinea. 
The largest measures more than 5 feet. 

Aipysiirus fuscus, Fischer, Ab/iandl, Naturw. 
Hanib. iii. p. 33. 

Stephan ohydra fusca, Tschudi, in JVieym. Arch, 
1837, p. 3.3 i. 

EiMier uniform brown, or each scale and 
ventral shield with a large brownish-blaok 
spot near the hind margin. Australian seas ; 
o9 inches .long 

Disteira, Lacep. Body compressed, of mo- 
derate length ; head shielded above : a pair of 
anterior frontaU between the nnsals. which 
are small. Scales imbricate ; ventral shields 
distinct, but small. 

Disteira doliata, Lacep> Ann. Mns. iv. p. 199. 
J) ds J3, Erpet yea. vii. p. 1331, (not syiion). 

D. dumerilii. Jan, Icon, descript, in Bev, tt 
May.Zool. 1859. 

Back with broad brownish cross bands. 

Acalyptiis, Dum. ^ Bihr. Posterior half 
of the trunk compressed, of moderate len&stb. 
Head covered with scales above, the snout and 
superciliary region only being shielded. 
Scales imbricate ; ventral shields none. 

Acalyptus superciliosiis 2). & B. vii. p. 
1340. One of the scarcest Ophidians, only 
two specimens being known to exist in collec- 
tions ; the larger, 26 inches long, is in the 
British Museum. It is believed to inhabit 
some part of the south-western Pacific. 

Uydrophis, sp., Baud. Posterior part of 
the body strongly compressed. Head short 
or of moderate length, shielded above • only 
one pair of frontals ; nostrils superior, in a sin- 
gle nasal shield, both nasals being contiguous 
to each other. Scales imbricate or not imbri- 
cate, not polished, generally with a tubercle or 
with a keel. Ventral shields very narrow, or 
quite rudimentary, or entirely absent. Lower 
jaw without notch in front. 

Hydrophis Jerdonii. 

Hydras nigrocinctuB,var.,Caaf.ilfaZ. B^i. p.l29. 

Seriiia jerdoniii Gray, Viper f Snakth p. 57. 


Coasts of Madras and Pinang. 

Hydrophis Stokesii. Gray in Stokes* Am* 
trafia, i. p. 502, 

Hydrus mnjor, Shaw,Zool. iii. p. 558. Gray, 
Vip. Sn, p. 5«. 

Hydrophis schizopholis, Schmidt, Abhandi. Mt- 
tnrw. Hamb. 1846, i. p. 166. Dum. A Bihr. Brpit. 
gSn. vii. p. 1357. 

H. annuliituH, Gray, Viper. Snakes, p. 50. 

Astrotia Kchizopholid, Fischer, Abhandi. Natum* 
Uamh. iii, p. 38. 

Young specimens and adult mnlea with 
broad black cross bands, which either extend 
only over the back or entirely surrouii'.i the 
body. Old females nearly entirely uniform 
greyish above and whitisli below, not rare on 
ihe northern coasts ot Australia, but its occur- 
rence in the Chinc»ie seas and in the East 
Indian Archipelago (Singapore} is rather 
doubtful. 

Hydrophis major. 

Hydi'us major, Shaw, Zool iii. p. 558. 

Pelamis shavii, jlldrr Te>it, p. 1.S9. 

llydropliia meiitalis. Gray, Zool. Mise, p 62. 

Back of the trunk with thirty-one large 
rhombic black spots, rather broader than the 
interspaces between them, and not extending 
downwards lo the middle of the sides. Said 
to be from the Indian Ocean. 44 in. long, 
cleft of mouth 10 lines, tail 4^ inches. 

Hydrophis rohiista. 

Hydruphirt nigrociiiofa, Sch. Ph. Serp. ii.p. 605. 

Fischer, Abhandi* Naiarw. Hamb. iii. p, 46. 

i'his snake, is 6 feet long ; fouiiu oil the 
coasts of India and Archipelago. 

Hydrophis Belcheri, 

Atiiria belcheri, Gray, Viper. Snakes, p. 46- 

Back brownish olive, with bUckisli cross 
bands anteriorly. Sides and belly yellowisii. 
New Guinea^ 34 inches long, the cleft of the 
mouth measuring i inch, the tail 3^ inches, 

Hydrophis cterulesceiis Gr. Zo. Misc. p. 62. 

Hydrns cwrulesoens, Shaw, Zooh iii. p, 561. 

H. hybrida, S'My. AObild, p. Il6. Fischer 
Abhandi. A’aturw Hamb. iii. p. 74. 

Yellowish. Bay of Bengal Pinang ; Java. 
The largest is 2 feet long. 

Hydrophis aspera, Gray. Viper. Sn p. 65. 

Dirty yellowish : U pper side of the head 
uniform blackish in the adult. Said to be 
from Singapore, 43 inches long, tail thick 4i 
inches. 

Hydrophis spiralis. Gray, Vip. 8n. p. 54« 

? ? Shiddil, Russell, Ind. Serp. ii. 

Hydrus spiralis, Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 564* 

Uydrophis luelauurus, Bayh Jc. Amph. 

Head black above with u horse shoe shaped 
yellow mark, 

Hydrophis cyanocincta. The Chittul. RyH 
sell Ind- Serp, u- 

Hydrophis oyanoeinctiis, Daud. Bept. vii, p. .388. 

Leio8eUime8(riee; Lwp* Ann. Mus^ iv« p. 198» 
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HydiropUis striatiL Sc4^. Faun. Japon. llepL p. 
>!• JP« NaiUiirw^ JETafnb^ 

lSb6, iij.p. 4l.2>um. tb Bibr.Erpet, gen. vii. p, 1849. 
H. BnhmU, Bray, ZooK, MUe, p. 62. Timnent, 
Bi«b Ceylon, p. 3*1. 

H- B'ubaimuiatai Cray, Vipe.r Snakes, p. 54. 
Hydras striatus, Cantor, Mai. Jiept. p. 126. 

One of the commonest sea-snakes, on the 
coasts of Ceylon, Madras, the Bay of Bengal, 
the East Indian Archipelago, and in the seas 
of China and Japan, length more than 6 feet. 
Old males have a remarkably thick and 
rounded tail. ^ 

Hydrophis melanosoma. Head nearly uni- 
orm blackish : habitat. ? 

Hydrophis subcincta. Guntk.. 

Hydrophis subci a ctus, ^ray, Zool. Misc- p 63. 
Indian ocean, length 46 in. ciett of inouib. 
^ in. tail 4 in. 

Hydrophis nigrocincta. Russell hid. Serp. ii. 
H. nigrociuctus, Baud- Hist. Rept. vii. 380. 
Enhydris nigiouiuctus, Merr^ Tent. p. 140. 

Coast of Bengal, the largest is 4o incties long, 
cleft of the mouth ^ inch, tail 4 inches. 

Hydrophis elegans. 

HydrophiM doliatil, Gray, Zool^ Mise. p. 62, and 
Viper, Snakes, p. 51. 

Aturia eiegaus. Gray, Zool. Misc. p. 61. 

North coast ot iVustratin, New boutti Wales, 
Largest 50 inches long, cleft of the mouth 
7 lines, tail 3^ inches. 

Hydrophis torquata. 

? Polyodoutes annulatus. Leas, in BHantj. Voy^ 
Jnd^ Zool. Hept, p. 325. 

Hydrophis uigrociucta Sch. Ph. Serp. ii. p. 606. 
Hydrua uigrociuctua. Cantor, Mol. Rept. p. 128. 
Penang Coast. 

Hydrophis chloris. Dnud. Hist. Kept. vii. 
p. 377. Russell, Tnd Serp. ii. 

H. obscura. Gray, Viper, Snakes, p. 49. 

? Hydrophis gracilis. Cantor, Tians. Zool. Soe^ ii. 
Coasts of Madras, Penang, Surulerbunds. 
Largest specimen 40 inches long, cleft of the 
mouth 4i lines, tail 3 inches. 

Hydrophis lindsayi, Gr. Viper^SnaJtes, p. 50. 

? Hydrophis gracilis, Schf^ Phys. Sevp. ii. p. 507. 
Aturia lindsayi, Gray, Zool. Mine. p. 61. 

^ Trunk greenish olive above, yellow ish on the 
side and below. Very similar to H, ckloris. 
The coasts of China, Siam, and Malabar. The 
largest is 89 inches long, cleft of the mouth 
5 lines, tail 3 inches. 

Hydrophis atriceps. Sides and belly yellow- 
ish white ; the head is entirely black. From 
Siam ; 3 1 inches long, cleft of the mouth 4 
lines, tail 3 inches. 

Hydrophis laiifasciata. From the coast o 
Mergui ; its total length is 30 inches, th 
elfft of the mouth being f inch, tail 3 inehese 

Hydrophis coronata. 

Hydrophis hardwlokii. Cray, MS. 

H* faedaiai Qmy, Viper. Snakes, p. 60. 
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The coast of Bengal. 37 inches long, cleft 
of tbe mouth 4 liner, tail 3^ inches. ^ 

Hydrophis diadema. Lower jaw and belly 
yellowish ; tail witli from seven to nine black- 
lah cross bcrs. The largest is 33 inches 
long, cleft of the mouth 6 lines, tail 3J inches. 

H.v<lrophis );racilis. Ruuell, ii. 

Hydrus gracilis, 5 /jaw, Zool. iii. p.‘ 660. 
ilydrophia obscurus, Daui.tUpt vii. p. 376. 

Microooph^ophi. gracilis. Gray, Vipr. Sn. p. 46 
Thalasaophis tnicrocspbala, Schmidt, Abhandl 
Naturw. Hamh ii. p. 75 . ^ 

Hydrophis microcephala.J^wcAer, ibid. iii. p 50 . 
Head very small, narrow, neck verv slender’ 
Madras and Java. 

Hydrophis fasciatn. Rimell^ Ind. Serp 
Hydros fasciatus, Si:hneia. Hist^ Aniph, p 241 
Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 563. ^ ^ 

Anguia mamillaria. Baud. Rise. Rept. vii. p. 340. 
Vizagapatam : coast ; 26 inches long, clelt 
of the mouth 5 lines, tail 2i inches. 

Hydrophis cantoris. 

Hydros gracilis. Cantor, Mai. Rept p. 130. 

? Liopola fasciata. Gray, Zool. .Misc. p. 60, 

I eoaug, 42 in, long, tail 4 in. with tea blackibh 
vertical bars. 

Hydrophis lapemoides. 

Aturia lapomcddes, Gray, Viper. Snakes, p. 46. 
Lower parts of the head greyish. Tail black ; 
from Madras and Ceylon, 24 inches long tail 
2:i inches, cleft of mouth 7 lines. 

Hydrophis longiceps. 

Chifiulia fisciata, Fipcr. Snakes, p» 56. 
Imlian Ocean, 31 indies lung, the tail 31 
inches, cleft of tlie mouth f inch. 

Hydrophis stricticollis. Body with fifty-five 
blackish rings. 131 inewes long, the tail 1) 
inch, cleft of the mouth § inch. 

Hydrophis ornata. 

Aturia ornata, Gr. Zo. M. p. 61. Vip, Sn. p. 45 
Chitulia inornata, Gray Viper. Snakes, p- 56- 
Tbalassophis schlegclii, Schmidt, Abhandl^ Na- 
turw Hamb, ii p. 83. 

Hydrophi-s schlegelii, Fischer, Abhandl. Naturw, 
Hamb, iii, p, 60. * 

H, hevis, Latkcn, Naturw, Portn, Vidensk, Med- 
dtly 1862, 

Head uniform blackish olive above, with a 
whitish supraciliary edge. Tail black, with 
narrow whitish cross bars. The Indian Ocean ; 
largest is 30 inches long, the eleft of the ^loath «, 
^ inch, the tail 3 inches. 

Hydrophis eliioti. 

Aturia ornats^ var. 3, Gray, V^. Snakes, p.45. 
Head uniform greenish olive iu the adult, 
reticulated with yellow above in the young. 
All the lower parts and, in the adult, the sides 
whitish. One male is 49 inches loi^, tail 5 
inches \ another adult, from Siam, is dd inches 
long, tha tail 2 k inches^ deft of the mouth f 
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inch. The others are yonitg, from Madras and 

Cejflon. 

Hy()rophi8 paebyeeroas. FUcheri AhhandJ,. 
Oeh- Naturfoies. JRamb^ iii. p. 44. Body brown- 
ish yellow above. From the East Indian Archi- 
pelago ; it is 36 inches long, the tail measur- 
ing 9 inches. 

Hydrophis viperina. 

Thalassophis viperin A bh. Nat , HarnhSi. p.79. 

Disteira praescutata,Z>.&^ Erp. yen, vil. p. 1.351. 

Hydrophis doliata, FischfAblU.Nat, ZTam&^iii.p. 56. 

Back with from thiriy-'One to thirty-eight 
rhombic black spots, from the coast of Madras. 

Hydrophis ocellata, Gray^ Viper, Sna]l:e8^ 
p. 53. Back with from thirty-two to thirty- 
four blackish cross bands, head uniform brown- 
ish olive ; from the Australian seas only. 44 
inches long, cleft of mouth i inch tail, 5 inches. 

Hydrophis anomala. Fischer^ ibid, p. 58. 

Tbalasaophis anomala, Schmidt, Abhandh 
Naturw, Bamb, ii. p. 81. 

Sainarang, 32 inches long, 

Hydrophis curta. 

Hydrua enrtus, Shaw, Zooh iii. p. 562. 

Lapemis curtiis, Gray, ZooZ. Aliac, p. 60, 

Hydrophis propiiiqutts, Jan. Jeonoyr. dcscr. in 
Rev, et May, Ttovt 1859. 

'fail black, with only two yellow transverse 
spots at 4$ root. The largest is only 17 
inches long, the cleft of the mouth being § 
inch, the tail 1|- inch. Madras is the only 
well- authenticated locality where it lias been 
found, 

Hydrophis bardwickii. 

Lapeemis hardwickii, Gr. Z. M. p. 60, Ind, Zool. 

? Hydrophis pelamidoides, Schl, Ph. Serp. ii. 512, 
Schl. Faun. Japan, Rept. pi. 9. Fischer, Ahhandl. 
Naturw. Hamb. 1856, iii, p. 64. 

Tail black, with from three to five yellowish 
bands across its basal half. Procured at Pi- 
nang ; it is 20 to 30 inches long, cleft of the 
mouth f inch, tail 2^ inches. 

Hydrophis loreata. 

H. pc]amidoide.s var, annulata, Fisch, Ahhand, 
Natun(;. Hamh, 1856. 

Lapemis loreatus, Gr. A. As M. N. Bist, 1843. 

L. hardwickii, var. Gray. Vip. Sn. p, 44. 

Borneo ; Philippines ; 3 ft. long, tail Zi in. 
cleft of mouth, I iuch. 

Enhydrina, Gray. Differing from Hydro- 
phi% only by having a deep longitudinal notch, 
in front of the lower jaw. 

Enhydrina bengalensis, et E. valakadyen, 
Gray, Piper, nakes, p. 48. 

Valakadyen, Ruestll, Ind, Serp. i. 

Hydrus valakadyn. Bote, Ins, 1837, p< 654. 

Hydrophis sebistosa (not Baud,), ^hlcg, Phys. 
Serp, ti, p, 500. Fischer, Ahhandl. Naturw, Hamb. 
iii. p. 48. Z)um. & Bibr.ErpH, gen, vii. p. 1344. 

Hydrus schistosus. Cantor, Mol, Rept. p. 132. 

Hydrophis bengalensis et H. subfasciata. Gray, 
Zool. Mise. p. 92. 


Thalassophis werneri, Sekmiidi, d6/iaadl. ifa/iirw. 
Hamb. iip. 84. 

Common in the Bay of Bengal and in fha 
western parts of the Archipelago, extendtpg 
to the coast of New Guinea ; it attains rarely 
to a length of 4 feet, a newborn individual 
measuring lOi inches. 

Pelamis, sp. Baud. Head flat, with very 
long, spaiulate snout ; neck rather stout ; body 
of moderate length. Nasal shields contiguous, 
longer than broad, pierced by the nostril pos- 
teriorly ; only one pair of frontals. Scales not 
imbricate, not polished, tubercular or concave. 
Ventral shields none or very narrow. Lower 
jaw without notch in front. 

Pelamis bicolor. Russell, i. p. 47. Baud. 
Rept. vii. p. 366, Gray, ^iper, Snakes, p. 41. 
Fischer, Ahhandl, Nafur it. Hamb. 1866, p. 61. 

Hydrus Incohir, Schneid. Hist. Amhh, p. 343 
Cantor, Mnl. Rept, ji, 136. 

Hydrophis variegata, Sichtey. Faun. Japon. 

H. pclaiiiis, Schley. Phys. Serp. ii. p. 508. 

Pelamis in*n,it a, Gj'ay, Viper. Snakes, p. 43. 

One of the most common Ben-snakes, and 
has the widest geographical range of all the 
species of this family ; it appears to be found 
throughout the tropical and subtropical parts 
of the Indian and pHcific Oceans. Up to 3 ft. 

Third sub order. 

Ophidti viperiformes — Viperine snakes. 

Snakes will) a long, perforated, erectile fang 
on the maxillary, which is extremely short, 
without any other teeth. 

Family of Pit-Vipers — Crolalidee. 

Body robust ; tail of moderate length or 
rather short, sometimes prehensile ; head broad, 
subtriangnlar, frequently scaly above or im- 
perfectly shielded ; a deep pit on the side of 
the snout, bet\4een the eye and nostril ; eye of 
moderate size, with vertical pupil. Viviparous. 
The Pit-Vipers are found only in Asia and 
America ; those of the New World surpassing 
the Asiatic species in size, and therefore they 
are much more dangerous. 

Triraeresurus, sp., Lacep. Ann. Mus. 1804, 
IV. p. 196. Head triangular, covered above 
with small scales, except the foremost part of 
the snout and the supraciliary region, which 
generally are shielded ; body with more or less 
distinctly keeled scales, in from seventeen to 
twenty-seven series. Body and tail of inode- 
rate length, prehensile. Subcaudals two-rowed. 
The Trimeresures are Tree-snakes, as is indi- 
cated by their prehensile tail and by their green 
or varied coloration. In general they are 
sluggish, not attempting to move out of the 
way, and as they very closely resemble the 
branch on which* they rest, they are frequentljr 
not perceived until they prepare to dart, 
vibrating the tail and uttering a faint hUsing 





sound, or until they have bitten the disturber 
of their rest. The bite of larger specimens, 
from 2 to 3 ff*et long, is more dangerous, 
and has occasionally proved fatal. When 
roused these snakes are extremely fierce, 
striking nt everything within their reach, 
and Cantor says that in the extreme of fury 
they will 'fix the fangs in their own bodies. 
IFrogs, mammals, and birds form their food, 
The Trimeresures occur only in the East In- 
dies, and belong to a tribe of snakes wliich is 
provided with a singular pit in the loreal re- 
gion, and found in the New and Old World. 
The use of this organ is not known. 

Trimeresurus gramineus, Bussell^ Jnd 
. Coluber gramineus, Shaw, Zoof. iii. p. 420. 

Vipera viridis, Daud. Hcpt. vi. p. 112. 

V, gramineus Cantor, 3faL Sept. p. 119. 

Trim, viridis, 6V. A^dsM.N H. 1842, xii. p. 391. 

T. elegans, Gr.A.&M.NaU Hist. 1858, xii. p 391. 

Grass-green, above, lighter on the sides ; tail 
sometimes cinnamon-red. From Pinang, Mergui, 
the Lao Mountains in Cochin-China, Khasya, 
Sikkim, Ladak, and Ningpo in China. Length 
up to 32 inches, but is generally smaller. 

Triraeresurus erythruTus.fBi^sseR/ittr/./Sff'rp.ii, 

Trigonocephalua erythruriiH,C7.P.ZS. 1839, p.3). 

Trimeaurua albolabris. Gray, ZooK Mist. p. 48. 

Trigouoceph, viridis, Schl.Pkys. Scrp. ii. p. 544. 

l)elta of the Ganges, Java, Siam, China. 
An old female measures 33 inches, the tail 
being 6 inches. 

Triiiieresurus carinatus, Gray^Z. Misc. p. 48. 

T. bicolor, Gr. A.&M^ N.Hist, 1842, xii. p, .392. 

T. porphyraceiis, Slyth, J, A. S^B xxix.lJU* 

Cryptelytrops cariuatus. Cope, Proc, Acad, Nat% 
Sc. Philad. 1859, p. 340, 

From Sikkim and Rangoon. An adult female 
is 37 inches long, the tail measuring 6 inches. 

Triraeresurus purpnreus, Gr. Z, Mi^c, p. 48. 

Trigonocephalua purpnreo-maculatiis, Gr,Ind.Z. 

T. puniceiis, Cantor, Mah Bept, p, 122, 

Dull reddish brown, hitherto found only 
at Pinang and Singapore. (38 inches long, tail 
measuring 6 inches. 

Trimeresurus anamallensis. Anamallay Moun- 
tains largest is 24 inches Jong, the tail 3 
inches. 

Trimeresurus raonticola. 

Farias maculata, Gray, Ann. and Mag^Nat, Hist. 
1853, xii. p. 892 (not THmesurus maeulatus.) 

Nepal, Sikkim ; an adult female is 21 inches 
long, the tail measuring 2& inches. 

Trimeresurus wagleri. 

Trigonooephalus wagleri. 8. Ph. Serp, ii. p. 542. 

Trimesurus maonlatus. Gray, Zool, MUc. p. 48, 
and Viper. Snakest p. 8. — [This Tr. maculatus, is 
composed ol young specimens of Tr. wagleri, Scfiieg. 
and of Tr.formosvs, Gray s Gunther considers the 
latter as a Bornean variety of Tr. wagleri, and 
dijfferent from the Tr. fomweua of Muller and 
Sehl^l.] 

Trigonooephalus sumairtnus, Cantor, MaU Rept. 
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p 181, not Coluber enmedranue. Raffles, a snake 
said tu have 184 Ventral shields.) 

Trimesurus suinatrauus, Gray, Viper. Sn. 10. 

T. subannulatus. Gray, Viper. Snakee, p. 9, 
Motley A HiUwyn, Nat. Hist. Labuan. p. 44. 

T. formoaiis. Gray, Viper. Snakes, p, 10. (not 
Mull, tb Schleg.) 

Y oung : (rrass-green above ; half-grown spe- 
cimens. a yellowish 'green centre, Old speci- 
mens 3 feet long, are black is common in the 
Malayan peninsula ; other varieties occur in 
almost all the larger islands of the Archi- 
pelago. Three feet, feeds on small mammals, 
birds, and frogs. 

Trimeresurus strigaius. Gray, Zool. Mite 
p. 48. • 

Trigonocpphalus neelgherriensis, Jerdon, Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng. 18.04, xxii. p. 524. 

Nilgherries Dekkan. Largest 19 inches 
long, tail 2} inches. 

Trimeresurus trigonocephalus. 

Oophias trigonooephalus, ii/err. Tent. p. 156. 

C. njgTO-marginatua, Kuhl, Bcitr. p. 20. 

Trigonocephalus nigromarginatus, Schleg. Phys^ 
Serp. ii. p. 541, 

Megaera trigon ocephala, IVagl. Syst. Amph. p. 
174. Cray, Zoof. Alise^ p. 49. 

M. olivacen. Gray, Zool. Mise. p, 49. 

Green, with a netw^ork of black stripes on 
the head, l^eculiar to Ceylon, and not very 
common ; it is a Tree-snake with a strongly 
prehensile tail, length 31 inches, tail 5 in- 
ches. 

Trimeresurus mucrosqtiamaius. 

Trigonocephalus mucrosquamatus. Cantor, Pros. 
Zool. Soc. 1839, p. 32. 

Brownish grey above, with black, white- 
edged rings. 

Peltopelor, Gthr. A large pit in the loreal 
region. Head covered with large, shield-like, 
imbricate scales ; body with twelve series of 
very large keeled scales. Body and tail of 
moderate length, prehensile. Subcaudals two- 
rowed. Only one species is known. 

Peltopelor roacrolepis. 

TritneRiirus macrolepis, Beddome, Madras Quart* 
Journ. Medic. Sc. vol, v, 

Anamallay Mountains • the largest specimen 
is 21 inches long, the tail measuring 4f inches. 
It is a Tree-snake, closely allied to Trimtre- 
sums. 

Ce\\o9rt\Mmn,Cope,Pr.jde.N.8c Phil.1859, p. 
336. Head triangular, pointed in front, covered • 
with the normal number of shields above. 
Body of moderate length, with smooth scales, 
in twenty-pne series. Tail of moderate length, 
not prehensile, terminating in a long spinelike 
scale. Subcaudals two-rowed- Only one spe- 
cies is known. 

Galloselasxna rhodostoms. Buss. Jnd. Serp ii- 

Trigonocephalus rhodoatoma, Reinw. Isis. 1627» 
p. 561. Schl, Ph. Serp. if. p, 547 iC* AbHld. p. 59. 
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Jav^y Sian; is one of the moat beautiful and 
, most clanaeroua venomous snakes. Feeding 
on frogs, it frequents grassy plains, and ap- 
proaches gardens and human dwellings. Kuhl 
saw two men bitten by one and the same snake 
who expired five minutes after. Length 3 feet. 

Halys, Gray. Head broad, obtuse in front, 
covered with the normal number of shields 
above. Body of moderate lengthy with keeled 
scales, in from twenty-three to twenty-seven 
series. Tail rather short, not prehensile, ter- 
minating in a long spine-like scale. Subcaudals 
two-rowed. Central Asia^ Tartary, on the 
northern side of the Himalayas, iu Chiiia^ 
Japan, and Formosa. 

Halys elliotti. 

Trigonocephalus elliotti, Jerdon. Joitrn, As. $oc. 
Beng. xxii. 1854, p. 523. —Form massive ; up to 
2 feet and upwards long. 

Halys blomhoffii. 

Trigonocephalus bloinhoffi, ^ 02 >, Isis, 1826, p, 
214. Schleg, Phys. Serp. ii. p. 562. andi^aun. Japan, 
Rf’pt. Gray. Viper, Snakes, p. 14- 

T. affinis Gray, Viper Snakes, p, 14. 

Japan, Formosa and probably in China. 

Halys himalayanus. 

Trigonocephalus affinis, Pivc, Zool. Soe, 

1860, p, 167 (not Gray). 

Body of moderate length, rounded ; dark 
brown, belly almost entirely black, marbled 
with yellowish. From Garhwal, Himalayas 
(altitude 9000 feet). The longer of the two 
specimens is 25 inches, tail 3^ inches. 

Hypnale, Witz, Head broad, triangular ; snout 
covered with numerous small shields above, the 
crown of the head being normally shielded. 
Body of moderate length, with keeled scales in 
seventeen rows. Tail rather short, not pre- 
hensile, terminating in a short conical scale. 
Subcaudals two- rowed. Only one species is 
known. 

Hypnale nepa. 

Coluber nepa, Laur. Syn, p. 97- Russell, Ind, 
Serp, ii. 

Garawala, Davy, Ceylon, p. 85. 

Cophias hypnale, JUerr. Tent, p. 155. 
Trigonocephalus hypnale, Wagl, Syst. Amph, 
p. 174. Schl.Ph, Serp,i\, p. 5S0,Gr.Vip, Sn, p, 15. 

Trimesurust ? ceylouonsis. Gray, Zool, JJisc. 
p. 48, and Vip, Snakes, p. 11. 

Trigonocephalus zara, Gray, Viper, Snakes, p. 15. 

Brown or grey or reddish olive, with a dou- 
ble dorsal series of brown or black spots ; the 
spots of both sides sometimes confluent into 
cross bands. Found in Ceylon, but also in 
the peninsula of Southern India, the Anamallay 
Mountains. The Garawala is much dreaded, 
although its bite is but exceptionally fatal to 
man, and in such cases death does not occur 
before the lapse of some days. 
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Family of yipers.----*rtpend^ ' ^ 

Body robust ; tail rather short, not pfehen- 
sile ; head broad or thick, generally scaly above, 
or incompletely shielded ; no pit in the loreal 
region ; eye of moderate size, with vertical pu- 
pil. . Viviparous. The Vipers inhabit the Old 
World and Australia, and are thoroughly tcr^ 
restrial snakes. Africa produces the largest 
species and the greatest variety of forms. Only 
two are known from British India*. — 

Daboia, Gray, Head covered with scales ; 
nostril lateral, oblique, extremely large, in and 
between three nasal shields; a narrow supracili- 
ary shiehl. Sides of the head covered with 
keeled scales, several series of which are be- 
tween the orbit and the low upper labials. 
Scales much imbricate, strongly keeled, in 
twenty-nine or thirty-one scries. Subcaudals 
two-rowed. Only one species is known. 

Daboia russeUii. 

Tic-polrtuga, RussHl, Ind, Serp. i. p. 10 ; ii. p. 
37. Oavy, Ceylon, p. S5. 

Coluber russeliii, Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 418. 

Vipera elegans, Baud, Rep. vi. 124. Sc/if. P/i. 
Serp. ii. 588. 

V. daboia, Dand, Rept. vi. p. 119. 

Daboia elegans. G.Z.M. 69, Vijwr* Snakes, p. 23. 

D. pulchella. Gray, Zool, Misc, p, 69- 

D. russeUii, Gray, Vipcv, Snakes, p. 24. 

Cobra monil of Europeans in Peninsula. 

Tio-polonga of Ce>lou. 

Grevish brown. Belly uniform yellowish 
or marbled with brownish. A native of Ceylon 
and of the peninsula of India : the Anamallay 
Mountains, Waltair, Bombay, and Almorali, 
(5,500 feet (de vat ion) the Ilinialayas, in Kulii- 
at 3,400 feet. Length 50 inches, tail measur, 
ing 7 inches ; it is thoroughly terrestrial, feed- 
ing chiefly on mice. It is one ofthemo»t 
common venomous snakes, and, on account 
of its size and nocturnal habits, more danger- 
ous than the Trimeresuree and Hypuales* 

Echis, sp., Merr, Head covered with keel- 
ed scales : a pair of very small frontals behind 
the rostral shield. Nostril small, round, direct- 
ed upwards, situated in a large nasal shield, 
which is subdivided behind the nostril. Sides 
of the head covered with kee'ed scales, two 
series of which are between the eye and the 
low upper labials. Scales much imbricate, 
strongly keeled, in from twenty five to twenty* 
nine series, those in the lateral series have 
their tips directed obliquely downwards. ' Su&« 
caudals one-rowed. 

Echis carinata, Merr, Tent, p. 149. 

Pseudoboa carinata, Schn. Hist, Amph.hi, 285.' 
Horatta Pam, Russell, Ind, Serp. i. 

Brown or brownish grey. Belly whitish. 
This little venomous snake is common in 
the Anamallay, the Carnatic, and vicinily of 
Madras; largest 20 inches long, tail measur* 
iug 2^ inches, 
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Second Sub-Ciass. Bairaokiam* 

Only one ?entricle of the heart ; atriuni ib- 
eompletely divided into two. Passing through a 
metamorphosis. Breathing by gills in an early 
atage of their development, the gills being per- 
manent in some species. Two occipital con* 
dyles. 

The Order of Tailless Balrachians. — Batra* 
thid Salientia, 

Body broad, short, in the perfectly deve- 
loped state with four legs and without 
tail. The Batrachians are distinguished from 
ihe other divisions of the vertebrate ani- 
mals by their passing through a meta^ 
morpkom — that is, after their embryonal life, 
undergoing changes which affect not only 
their external form , but also their inteTiial 
organs. Moisture is as necessary for Batrachi- 
ans as food and air, hence they are found 
only in damp places or in the neighbourhood 
of water ; and when the hot season commences. 
When they dive the longs are emptied, and 
the respiration remains interrupted for one or 
two hours, after which time the animal is com- 
pelled to rise to the surface in order to breathe. 
Many Batrachians live at some distance from 
water ; all, however, as far as is known 
at present, enter it at the season of propaga- 
tion, The males have also generally a dis- 
tinctly more slender form than the females, 
the eggs are impregnated the moment they 
are deposited by the female in the water ; 
The young ones, or tadpolesi have a thick 
ovate body without legs, terminating in a long, 
strong, compressed tail, which serves as an 
organ of locomotion in the water. The deve- 
lopment is about a hundred days in the 
European Rana temporaria. But several 
years elapse before the young perfect batra- 
chian attains its full size. None are poisonous. 

Bombinator sikkimensis, JBlytk, J, A. S. B. 
1854, xxiii. 300. Colour dull livid olive 
green above, flame coloured below marbled 
with dusky. 

Oxyglossus, Tschudi. Fingers quite free ; 
toes webbed to tbeir tips by a very extensible 
membrane. Skin glandular or nearly smooth. 
Vomerine teeth none ; tongue more or less 
elongate, not notched behind. Openings of 
the eustachian tubes small. Vocal sac single, 
internal. Only two species are known, one, 
(). being confined to the Philippine 

Islands, whilst the other is found in the Archi* 
pelago as well as on the Continent. 
f Oxyglossus lima, Tschudi^ Batr, p. 85. 
jDfim ^ viii. p. 334. 

li inch long ; hind limb not quite 2 inches 
in lengtih. ^arcoasts of Siam and Oamboja, 
China and Java ; it is said to occur also in 
Bengal* 


Dicsroglossiui, Oihr. Fingers free ; toes 
broadly webbed ; tongue rather elongate, 
deeply notched behind ; vomerine teeth none ; 
openings of the eustachian tubes of moderate 
width, tympanum indistinct ; vocal sacs of tlie 
male external and lateral- Only one species is 
known. 

Dicroglossus adolfi, Gunth Pr.Z. S 18C0, 
158* Length of the head and body 1 inch 7 
lines ; of the fore leg 10 lines ; of the hind 
leg 2 inches 4 lines. Eulu and Simla, at 
2,400 to 4,200 feet above the sea. 

Rana, auct. Fingers quite free, none of 
them opposed to tbe others ; toes webbed ; 
head covered with skin. Vomerine teeth in 
two series or groups ; tongue large, oblong, 
free and deeply notched behind. Metatarsus 
with one or two blunt tubercles. True frogs 
are found in almost every part of the globe, 
except in Australia and in the islands of 
the Pacific. Jerdon mentions R, crassa ; K. 
ilavescens ; R. agricola, R. niligrica from Pen- 
insula. Blyth mentions R. fuses & R. altelabris 
from Pegu. R. trivettata ; R. nebulosa & R. 
multistriata of Hong-Kong. R. Neweraelia is 
of Ceylon. 

Rana kuhlii ScJileg. 2). ^ B. ErpeL gen, p. 
384. Gunth, Batrach^ Sai. p. 8. 

R. cor rugata, Peters, itf ona. Rer/. 1863, 2’- 412. 

Not uncommon in Ceylon and found in Java, 
Celebes, and at Ningpo in China. 

Rana hexadactyla. Lesson^ in Btlang, Fog. 
Ind. Orient, Rept, p. 331. 

Daciylethra bengalensis, Less, III, Zool, p. 47. 

Rana cutipora, 7>. & B, JIrp, gen* viii« p. 339. 

R. robusta, Blyth^ J. A, S* JS, 1854, xxiii. 298, 
Ceylon. Madras. 

Rana cyanophlyctis, Schneid, Hist, Amph* 
i. p. 137. Peters^ Sitzgsher^BerLAcad* 1863, 
p. 78. 

R« bengalensis, Qt, Ind. Zool* Kelfliart^ Frodr. 
Faun, Zegi- i. p. 192. 

R. leschenaultii, D. k, B Erp, gen, viii. 842. 
Cant. Mai* Hep* p. 138. 

Common in Ceylon and Southern India, less 
numerous in the Malay peninsula ; it occurs 
also in Lower Bengal. 

Rana tigrina. Baud* Rain. p. 64. Bum* & 
Bihr* Etpet. gtn* viii. p. 375. Kelaart^ Prodr* 
Faun* Zeyl, i. p. 192. Gunth, Batrach. Sal, 
p. 9. Peters^ Silzgsber* Berl.Acad. 1863, p.77. 

R. oancrivora {Boie), Oravenh, Belie, p. 41. 

R. brama, Less., in Belang. Voy, Ind* Orient, 
Rept, p. 929. 

R. vittigera, Witgm. Nov, Act. Acad, Leopold, 
Carol. 1836, xvii. p. 256. 

R. mgulosa, Wiegm* I* c* p. 268. 

The upper parts are brown, lower parte 
whitish. It is the Bull-frog” of Euro- 
peans, is very common over almost the 
whole of India, Ceylon, Southern India, 
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Sikkim, Bengnl, Mday Peninsula, Clunky and 
islands of the Archipelago. 

Ranaliebigii, Gunth, Pr.Z. 8. 1860 p,157. 
Sikkim. Nepal. 

Rana esculenta, i. Sy^L Nat. i. p. 357. 
Schley. Faun. Japan, Rept, p. 109. 

B. cachinnans, (Pallas) EiehwM, Faun. Casp. 

Ca7icas, p. 126. 

R. niarmorata, Hallotoell. Proe.Acad. Nat. Sr, 
PMlad, 1860, p. 600. 

?.Rana uigromaculata, Hallowell, 1. e. 

Usual length .3 inches, the hind limb 5 
inches. It is found in every part of Europe, 
in North Africa, through Central Asia, to 
China, Japan, Ningpo and Chuaan. 

Rana silvatica, Leconte. Ann. Lyc Nat. 
Hist, New York. i. p. 282. 

liana temporaria, &ehleg. Faun. Japan, Fepi. p. 
3C9, pl.3,tig.2. 

R. teinporaria, var. japonica, Gunth. Fairach. 
Sal. p. 17. 

Brownish or brownish olive ; Japan, neigh- 
bourhood of Ningpo. It is closely allied to 
Rana temporaria. 

Rana gracilis, Wiegm- Nov. Act. Acad, 
Leopold. Carol. 1835, xvii. p. 257. Peters^ 
Mon'ttsber, Berl. Acad. 1863, n. 78. 

R. yittigera, (7MneA. Batrach.Sal.p.^ (xxo%Wicgm.) 
Greyish olive, with large dark spots and 
bsra on the back and limbs; uniform white 
below. Only inch long, the hind limb 
2 J inches common near Ningpo and Hong- 
kong, found in Loochoo, the Himalaya (Jdmu), 
Siam, and Madras. 


^ Above yellowish brown. The largest i 
inches or more in length ; hind legs or 
inches, the males having the toes a little mbro 
slender than the females. Found in the Pe* 
ninsula of India, Simla and Ceylon. 

Pyxicephaliis rufescens, Jet'don. JourH.^At» 
Soc. Beng, 1854, p, 534. Of a riJous 
colour above, whitish beneath ; body rough 
and graniilose ; limbs barred. Length lA 
inch ; hind leg 2^^ inches ; foot J inch. Not 
rare in gardens on the Malabar coast. 

Megalophrys, Kuhl. Fingers quite free • 
toes with a short but distinct intcrdigital 
membrane. Head and body much depressed ; 
eyelid prolonged into a triangular flap ; cleft 
of the mouth large. Vomerine teeth present. 
Tongue circular. Tyrnpaniun hidden ; open- 
ings of the enstachian tubes of moderate 
width. Male without vocal sac. 

Megalophrys montana, {Kuhl.) Wagl. SysU 
p 204. hum. & Bihr. viii. p. 458. Qiinth, 
Bctrach. Sal, p. 36, Female, 

Ceralophrya montana, Sckl, Ahbild. p. 29. taf. 

10, lig, 3. also p. 30. 

Megalophrys montana, Cant . Mai. Fept. p.l40. 

Oeratophryno nasuta, Srhlrg. in Hit. Gunth. 
Bairarlc, Sal. pp. 37 & 13C, Schleg. JIandh. Bierk. 

11. p. 57. pi. 4. tig. 72. 

Piiiang, Java Sumatra, Ceylon, Philippines. 

Xenophrys, Glhr. Fingers snd toes taper- 
ing. free to the base. Lower jaw without 
prominent apophyses ; the internal openings 
of the nostrils and eustachian tubes small ; 


Hoplobatrachus, Peters^ Monalsher. Berl. 
Acad. 1863, p. 449. Fingers quite free; 
toes completely webbed. Vomerine teeth in 
two oblique series : tongue deeply notched 
behind* Openings of the eustachian tubes 
small. Metatarsus with a flat, sharp^edged 
prominence. 

Hoplobatrachus ceylonicus, Peters^ 1. c. 
Hark green above, with blackish markings : 


tympanum rather small and inconspicuous. No 
parotoids. Tlie transverse processes of the 
sacral vertebra much dilated. Vomer with 
two separate prominences, wiiich are apparent- 
ly toothless.^ The upper eyelid is well 
developed, broad, with a sharp, prominent 
edge, but without appendages. A single species 
from the Himalayas. 

Xenophrys monticoia. Gunther, Similar in 


Trincomallee. Length of body inches, of habit to Megalophrys montana. Upper parts 
the hind limb 5i inches. brownish olive. From Sikkim and from Khasya. 

^ , ai j. j- 19 Hues long, hind limb 31 lines. 

Pyxicephalus, sp., Tsehudt. 

Tomopterna (i?t6r.) et Spbaorotheca, Gunth, Cscopus, Gthr. 

Batrach. Sal, pp. 7 & 20. Uperodoo, Bum. & Bibr, 

Fingers quite free ; toes incompletely web- Head very short ; mouth smsll ; limbs short* 


bed. Vomerine teeth in two oblique series ; A series of four papillm across the palate : ooa 


tongue large, free and deeply notched behind. 
Openings of the eustachian tubes small. 
Metatarsus with a flat, sharp-edged, shovel- 
like prominence. 

Pyxicephalus breviceps. 

Rana breviceps, Schneid, Hist. Amph. i. p. 
I42. PeterSj IkoT^Hher. Berl. Acad. 1863, p. 76. 
Pyxicephalus fodi'ea8,Je/'d. J. A.S.B. 1854, 634. 
P. pluvialis, Jerdoug Le. . ^ ^ 

Sphasrotheca strigata, 0. B, S. 20, pi. 2, 6g. A, 
Tomopterna strigata, Gunth, Pr, Z. S* 1860, 165. 


on the hind margin of each choana, and two 
on a pair of osseous prominences of the vomer. 
Tongue circular, scarcely notched behind. 
Tympanum hidden ; openings of the eustaebiaa 
tubes of moderate widtk ^ Toes slightly* 
webbed ; metatarsus with a pair of Urge coin- 
pressed promiuences. Male with a vocal 8ao» 

Gacopus systoma. OuniJ^r. 

Raua systoma, Schneid. Hist, Amph. i. p.^44f 
Peters, Monatsber. Berl. Acad, 1868, p. 82. 
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G^;^Atic { length 2| inches, iiitid limb 

CftOOpui globulosus. Ounther, RiisselcondHh, 
;ui i^draa Presidency ; body surrounded by a 
of ovaries. 

iDiplopelma, Oihr. H»*ad smalU with rathe*^ 
pointed snout ; mouth narrow ; body thick ; 
upper arm and. thigh rather short. Teeth none^ 
ini jaws or on tlie palate. Tongue elongate, 
ovate, entire behind. Tympanum hidden ; 
opeuiiigs of the eustaohian tubes very small- 
Skin smooth ; fingers free, toes one-third web- 
bed; metatarsus with two obtuse tubercles. 
Male with a single aubgular vocal sac. 

>-i)tpl6pelma ornatum, var. il Giiiiih^ Bair. 
Sal. p. 60 . ,, 

Rngystoma ornatnm. Bum. A Bibr. vin. p. 745. 

Oue of thesmallesi liuiiaii frogs, I inch long 
Madras Presidency, Souttierii India and Ceylon. 

DipVopelma pnlchrum. Gunth. 

Diplop, ornatu 10, var B., Gilnth. Bair. Sai.p. 60. 

Kugyatoma pn\ahrxivn,IlaLP.A.i^»S.P .18^,506. 

Tfellowiah or greyish-olive above ; China, 
JTingpo, Hongkong, and Siam. Total length 
IS lines, bind limb 24 lines. 

Bufo, aibci. Snout rounded or truncated ; 
limbs rather short. Teeth none. Tongue 
elongate-ovate, entire and free behind. P^ro- 
toids very distinct, swollen ; skin more or less 
warty. Openings of the eustachian tubes of 
moderate width. Fingers quite free ; toes ge- 
nerally half-webbed, sometimes entirely webbed. 
Males generally with a single vocal sac, which 
is not visible externally. 

Bufo vulgaris. The Common Euronean Toad* 
Syn, Kept. pp. 28, 125. Eichw, Faun* 
Caap. Oauc p. 127. Dum. ds Bihr. viii. p, 
670. Gunth. Batr^ Sal. p. 65. 

Bana bofo, Ij. Sysi. Nat. \. p. 354. J!ioe$el, p. 86. 

B. oinereuB, fSchneid. Hitt. Amph. p, 185. 

Cuv,Re(jne.Anim. Asiatic varieties 

Btifo vulgaris japQnicu8,fifc.PoMn.*7ap. Rept, 106. 

y. g8TSLSiXizhne,Can.Ann.A!Mug^F Jtf.l842,ix.483. 

■ griseus,.ffaiZ«/iD. Pr.Ac.NSc PAi/c£(i,1860, 506. 

Thla species extends from Western Europe, 
; through the temperate parts of Central Asia, 
to ISauritius China, and Japan. 

Bufo colamittt- Jfloesel^ Hist. Han.Jjaw, 
Swb. Jiept. 27. Qun. Batr. Sal. 57. The 
2m^ Jaei. 

Laur.8yr^.7te]^.^7.0un.Hatr.aAU 67. 

Fdtthd in many parts of Europe, also in 
Tihei^' ^ eitcecds 0 length of 2i inches^ 

igafb keUartii, QijMh. Batr. Sal. p, 140 

Adeapuiua badioflavup. Cope. froe. AeoA. Nat. 

IppCttiiar to Sbufherii Oeylog ; 24 Imcs long. 




. Bufo melanosiietus, T%$ 06 n(nion Indian 
Toad. Sehneid. Hist. Ampk. p. 216. CanfPr, 
Mai. JRept. p. 

B. ‘Bcaber, Baud. Bept. viii. p. 194. ScA/eg. Ah- 
Ud. p. 64. Bum. ds Bw. vlti. p. 699. 

B. bengaleiisis. Baud. I, c. p. 197. 

B. caiinatiis, Gray, Ind, Zoil. 

B. dubia, (SAaia), Qray^ hid, Zool. 

Himalaya Sikkim Nepal, every part of 
the Indian continent from Southern India to 
China and the Philippine Islands ; in the 
Himalaya it ascends loan altitude of 9,000 
feet. 


Bufo asper, Schl, Abbild. 06. D, ^ B, viii, 
p. 668. Java, Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra. 
Mergui ; length 5^ inches. 

Hylorana, Skin smooth, generally 

a glandular fold along each side of the back. 
Vomerine teeth present. Tongue elongate and 
deeply notched behind. Tympanum distinct. 
Limbs generally slender ; fingers quite free, 
toes broadly webbed ; disks of the fingers 
and toes not much developed. 


Hylorana macrodactyla, Gunth. Bat, Sal, 72. 


Hongkong. Length of body inch; 
length of clt'ft of mouth ^ inch ; length of front 
limb f inch ; length of hind limb 3 inches. 


Hylorana ervthrma. Onnth. 

Hyla erythrea, Schley. Abbild. p. 24. 

Hylarana erythrsea, Tschndi. Batr. p. 78. 

Limnodytea erytlirseu8,Z),&it»6.vii!. 611. C. M.R. 
141. 

Sumatra, Java, the Philippine Islands, 
Oceania (San Christoval, Solomon Islands) ; 
the Malay Peninsula and the south coast of 
Siam. Length 2 inches, 8 lines, hind limb 4 
inches 7 lines, fourth. toe 1 inch 5 lines. 

Hylorana macularia. Gunth , 

Limnodytea maculariuR, Blyth, Joum. As. Soa. 
Beng. 1866, xxiii. p. 299. 

Ceylon : lenutb 2-^ inches. 

Hylorana malabarica. Ounth, 

? Raoa sanguineo maoulata. Less, in Belong . Pay. 
Ind. Orient. Zool, p. 328. Bept. 

Bana malabarica, Bum. A Bibr. viii. p. 366. 

Malabar Coast ; one specimen 2 inches 
10 lines long. 

Hylorana temporalis. 

Hylorana malabarica, Kelaart, Prodr. Foun.Zeiyl. 
Ri»p, p. 191. Ounth. Batrach. Sal. pp. 181 A 142. 
(not synon.) 

Ceylon only. Length of body 8 inches. 

Polypedates, Dum ^ Bibr. Skin smooth, 
rarely with tubercles ; no glandular fold on 
the side of the back, a short fold from hehiiid 
the eye above the tympanum. VotbeHne teeth 
present (in adult specimens). Tongoe elbu- 
gate and deeply notched behind. Ty^angm 
mozt OK kss distinct. limbs of prtqpiofftijbUilo 






or.vffii;^ 1^:: 

broadljf /webbed.^, DUki well developed/^ . ^ 

Polypedates maculiitos.Cb^ Indian Tree* 
Frog. Ownlh. Batrach. Gal. p. 79. 

Hyl* meoulatai Otay. Ind. Zoo/. 

H. lencomystax, Gravenh. Delie. p. 26. 

Polypediktes leuoomystax, Dum. & Bibr. ▼iii. p. 
519. Uantor, Mai. Kept. p. 142, Ke/aart. Prodr. 
Paun. Zeyl. p. 193. 

P. rugosQSf part., Dum. & Bibr. Tiii. p. 520. 

P. criioiger, Blyth,in Kelaart, Prodr. Faun Zeyl. 

App. P 48. ^ ^ 

Ceylon, Sikkim, Penang, China, Siam. One 
of the most common frogs of Ceylon and of the 
continent of India. In the Himalaya (Sikkim) 
it ascends only to an altitude of 2,780 feet ; 
and, singularly, in Pinang, it is absent in the 
valleys, whilst it occurs at an altitude of above 
2,000 feet. 

Polypedates qnadrilineatu8,6^l^n. Paf.SaZ.79. 

Hyla quAdrilineata, Wieg^n. Act. A cad. Ccea. 
Leop, Ctvrol. \%Zb% p. 260. 

Polypedates rugosus, part, 2). & viii. 620. 

Archipelago Java, (Philippine Islands), 
Penang and Singapore, largest 3 inches long 
the hind limb 5 inches. 

Polypedates microtympanum, Ounth. Ba- 
track. Sal. p. 11. Not uncommon in. Ceylon, 
2J inches. 

Polypedates pleurostictus. Prom the Madras 
Presidency- The largest is 2 inches long, 

Polypedates reticulatus. Similar in habit to 
Pm microtympanum and P. pleuroatictun^ but 
readily distinguished by a peculiar coloration 
of the hinder part of the thighs, &c. It is 2^ 
inches long ; inhabits Ceylon. 

Polypedates eques. The Spurred Tree*Vrog. 
Ounth. BatrachJSal. p.80. Not rare in Ceylon, 
2f inches long. 

Polypedates afghana, Ounth. Batrach. ^al. 
p. 8) . Afghanstau 3 inches loug, hind limb 
6 inches. 

Izalus, Dum. ^ Bibr. Skin smooth or tu- 
bercular ; no glandular fold on the side of the 
back. Vomerine teeth absent. Tongue elongate 
and deeply notched behind. Tympanum dis- 
tinct, Limbs of proportionate length ; lingers 
qnite free, toes more or less broadly webbed ; 
disks of the fingers and toes well developed. 

Ixalus variabilis, Qunt'h.BdfjBich. Sal. p, 74, 
^Pound in Ceylon only, is l-r^oh long. 

Ixalus temporalis. Whitish below, throat dot* 
tdd with brown. Ceylon. 

Ikatus femoralii. Ceylon, 13 lines long^ 

Bihaoophorus. Kuhl. Slender in habit $ skin 
snssotb. . Fingers and toes entirely webbed, 
with the termutal diaks very large. Vomerine 
two series, separated by an interval, 
ai^ sU^ a with the anterior 


angle of ibe cboatise. Tongue laiga^ 
deeply notched behind. 

distinct ; openings of the eustaftiian WBsa ■ 
rather small. Males with a simple intcnMit 
subguUr sac. ‘ 

Rhscophorusmaximus, Ounth. Sat. Sal. 8S^ 

? Rhacophoru8reinwardtii,/).€£J9.i^«d#(not SbU.y 

Tympanum half the size of the eye. Froifiv 
Nepal and from Sikkim, where it exteuds to an 
altitude of 5,200 feet, 

Hyla, Bum. ds Bihr. Skin smooth, or with 
small tubercles ; no large gland. Fingers and 
toes with the terminal disks well developed ; : 
toes webbed, fingers frequently connected with 
a more or less developed raembrance Tym- 
panum distinct. Tongue large, subciroular, en* 
tire, or only slightly notched behind. Vomerine 
teeth present. Male with one or two vocal aacs, 

Hyla chinensis. 

Hylaarborea, var. chiDensis, Ounth, Bat. 8cdn 
108. China, Formosa. 

Gnllula, Oray. Head rather small, with.' 
short snout ; body short, depressed ; limbs 
short ; cleft of the mouth narrow ; eye rather 
small, leeth none; a sharp osseous transverse 
ridge behind the clioanm ; a fold of the mucous 
membrane runs across the palate, another 
further beiiind, before the oesophagus. Tongue 
free and entire behind. Openings of the eus- 
tachian tubes narrow ; tympanum indistinct or 
hidden. Skin smooth, or with a few fiat tuber- 
cles ; no large glands. Males with a simple 
vocal sac, which opens by a pair of slits on the 
middle of the side of the tongue. 

Callula pulchrs. Ounth, 

Kaloula pulchra,(7r. Ounth. BaUSalMZ. 

Hylffidac.ylus bivittatus, Cant. Mai. Rept. 148. 

Ceylon. Malay Peninsula, Pegu, Mergui, 
Gamboja, Siam, and China, rather more than 
3 inches long. 

The Order of Tailed Batrachians, i^afrocAia 
Oradieniia. 

Body elongate, terminating in a tail, with 
four or two limbs, lizard-like. The tailed 
Batrachians have small teeth in both jaws and 
on the palate. 

Cynops, Tschudi. Head of moderate stz^ 
body not elongate, tail compressed. Parotoids 
present; body without series of pores on th# 
side ; skin granular. Palatine teeth in two 
longitudinal series, divergent behind. Torigfil^; 
narrow, scarcely free on the edges. Llmbu ; 
well developed, toes four in front and five 
hind. Two species are known, one from Japad^^f 
and one from Northern China. ' ; ' t 

Cynops chinensis, Oray. Proo. Zool* 8^^:. 
1859, p. 229. Captured in a river; 
from Ningpo ; 64 inches long, the tail 
3 inches. 
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FJethodon, Tschudi^ Head if moderiite ske ; 
body oyliiidyieat, more or less elongate $ tail 
aearoely oomprt^ased. Parotoida none ; body 
witk vertical folds on the side ; skin smooth. 
Yomerine teeth in a transverse series. Tongue 
more or less adherent to the bottom of the 
month. Toes four in front and five behind not 
dawed, 

Plethodon persimilis, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc, 
1859, p. 230. Siam. 3 to 4 inches long. 

The Order of Burrowing Batrachians, Batra- 
chia Apoda. 

Body long, cylindrical, without limbs, worm 
like tail absent or extremely short. They 
constantly live below ground, burrowing 
like worms; their food appears to consist 
of mould and worms. Only three species are 
known from British India ; they belong to two 
genera : — 

Bpicriiim, ^agL A small round groove 
in front and below the eye, near the labial 
margin. Two species are known : — 

Epicrium glutinosum, 2). & B. viii.p. 286. 
Serpens coeciiia ceylonica, Seba, ii. p. 26. 

CoeciUa glutiuosa, L. Mub. Ad. Fred.ji. 19. 

C.> hypocyanea, Hasselt, Isist 1827, p. 565. 
l^icriam hasseltii (Fitz.), Wagl. Isis, 1828, 743. 

Ueylon, Southern India, Khasya, Siam, 
Tenasserim, Java; length 15 inches, the 
greatest circumference of its body being 
inch. 

Epicrium roonochroum. 

lohthyophia g1 utinoans, Can, Jfa/. 'Rept. voflr. p. 1 3 7* 
Epicrium monochroas, Bloeh, Nat, Tydschr, 
Nederl. xvi. Hind, 1858, p. 168. 

Singapore. W. Borneo. Length 9^ in 


isapp^rebtljr dot dtfiiMriws at 


circumference 1 TV in. 


Coeciiia, Wagl. 
low each nostril. 


A small round groove be- 


Ccecilia oxyura. Bum. & Bihr, viii. p. 280. 
said to be from the coast of Malabar, about 
12 inches long. 

It is of interest to mention that the Emys 
crassioollis, Beil, apud Gray, feeds uppn frogs 
and also upon shell-fish and animal offal. Old 
Malay women, who may be seen after every 
heavy fall of rain, spending hours, rod in hand, 
over the overflowing ditches, out of which their 
hate rise, are often ludicrously disappointed on 
perceiving this tortoise on the hook. 

The Emys platynota, Gray, lived in Dr. 
I/Siitors garden at Penang, upwards of a 
twelve month, apparently without food, and 
it was never observed to enter a tank. The 
shell bears deep white marks of corrosion, 
in sppearance like that observed in Xestacea 
inhabiting stagnant water. The animal suffered 
itself to be touched with impunity, never of- 
feriag to scratch or bite. This tortoise inbabita 


^ The Gifttado Amboinenses, Baudin^ is very 
timid, withdrawing its head and limbs when 
handled, though it neither bites nor scratches. 

TheTetraonyx aflinis. Cantor, was at dif. 
ferent times found in Ashing stakes plnced 
along the sea-shore of Piiiang ; one wsji 
also taken out of the sea with a small 
hook, baited with a shrimp. The Malays assert 
that this tortoise also inhabits estuaries and 
rivers ou the Peninsula, and that it grows to a 
considerable size. The young is very 
withdrawing the head and extremities when 
touched. 

The Gymnopus gangeticus, Cuvier, is of 
Aerce habits, desperately defending itself by 
biting, emitting when excited a low, hoarse, 
cackling sound. 

The Gymnopus indiens Gray, fs frequently 
taken in the Ashing stakes at Pinang the 
Chinese inhabitants greatly relish tliis as well 
as the preceding species of Gymnopus as articles 
of food. Individuals weighing 240 lbs. occur 
in the Ganges, and others of gigantic dimen- 
sions are not uncommon at Pinang. It is 
very powerful, and of ferocious habits. 

Ghelonia virgata Sahweig, Is at all seasons 
plentifully taken in Ashing stakes in the Straits 
of Malacca. It is the “ Green Turtle” of the 
European inhabitants of the Malayan settle- 
ments, and of the seaports of India. In 
size it equals Ghelonia midas, Bchweigger, 
which it rivals in ' flavour. About December 
and January is the season when the female 
deposits her eggs in the sandy beach of some 
sequestered island, and then the flshermen watch 
during the moonlight nights to ** turn turtles.*’ 
The eggs are of a spherical shape, about one 
inch in diameter, covered by a soft homitr iiis* 
parent membrane of a pale yellow colour. The 
expert eye of the fishermen baffles the pains 
with which the turtle conceals her Cggs, 
and prodigious numbei^s are disinterred. They 
are very rich flavoured, like marrow, hud. will 
keep for weeks although exposed to the air. 

Ghelonia olivacea, EscHchoUz : The flesh 
of this turtle, though relished by the Chinese 
settlers, is unpala^le to Europeans. 

The Crocodil* vulgaris, Cuvier, * 
bits not only rivers and estuaries, but also 
the sea coasts, and may in calm wea* 
ther be seen floating at a distaiite of two 
to three miles from the shore. Although 
numerous at Pinang and the opposite coast, 
it appears to be less so than Croeodilus bipor- 
caiue^ Fishermen while working the nets are 
not seldom attacked by crocodiles, and would, 
but for their presence of miad, oftener than 
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they do liveB. When seized they 

force the fingers into the eyes of the crocodile, 
wbiph imnieciiately lets go its victim, who is 
furnier rescued by his comrades— from 1842 
to 184$ ,inmiy persons lost their limber from 
accidents of this description. Individualsf 15 
feet in length are not uncommon; some 
attaining to 20 feet and upwards are re- 
ported to occur. — In rivers a single one wiU 
*often appropriate to himself a limited district, 
which if it happen to be in the vicinity of a 
village, will soon be perceived in the loss of the 
grazing cattle. Instances are on record of 
Malays, who, to avenge the loss of a relative, 
have watched the crocodile, and by diving from 
below, plunged a Kris into its heart. The eggs 
are white, the shell hard, of a cylindrical form, 
upwards of 3 inches in length, and about 1^ 
inch in diameter. 

Platydactylus gecko, Linn, is the “ To-ke” 
of the Malays. The Malays, denominate the 
family of Oeckotidm, Oekko^ Xeko, Oago^ 
Gohe evidently onomatopoias, in imitation of 
the cry of these lizards. 

Platydactylus monarclius Sclilegel^ inhabits 
the Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singapore, 
Philippine Islands, Amboyna, Borneo. The 
Malayan Geckonidm have the power of 
somewhat changing the ground colour, none 
however in a greater degree than tlie present 
species. In the valley and on the hills of 
Pinang it is very numerous, swarming at night 
in rooms, on the walls, and under the ceiling, 
occasionally giving out a sound, resembling the 
monosyllable Tok,” repeated six or eight 
times with increased celerity. The aim of . 
these lizards is by no means unerring ; they I 
frequently miss an insect, and fall from the 
ceiling. Among themselves they are pugnaci- 
ous, when two or more covet an insect, the 
successful one has to defend its prize or give 
it up to the stronger. 

Ptychozoon homalacephalum, Creveld^ in- 
. habits Pinang Hills, Singapore, Java, ^ and 
Ramree Island, in Arracan. A female while in 
Dr. Cantors possession refused insects and 
water. She deposited a single egg*^ of a 
spherical form, about half an inch in diameter 
soft, and of a yellowish white colour, which the 
i^ollowing day she devoured. 

H^midactylus frenatns, Schlegeh Inhabits 
the Malayan jpeninsula Pinang, Singapore, Am- 
boy na, Timor, Java, Marrianne Islands.Ccy- 
lon, Bengal. In the Malayan valleys and hills 
this smidl species ia very numerous. It^ is 
of fi^ce habits, like several other Geckonidse 
clestroying its own species. Its normal colour 
op^ears to be greyish, which however it has 
in Its power to change* 


^ Salvator Lavrentiy InhabRs tbo 

Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Philippine and 
Molucca Islands, Amboyna, Java, Bengal. It 
is veiy numerous both in hilly atid mar* 
shy localities. During the day it is com- 
monly observed in the branches of trees over- 
hanging rivers, preying upon birds and their 
f gg®» *od smaller lizards, and when 'disturbed, 
it throws itself from a considerable height into 
the water. — -When attacked on level ground, 
it attempts its escape by running, if possible 
towards the water. Its quickness however is 
not so great as to prevent a man from over- 
taking it, when it will courageously defend 
itself with teeth and claws and by strokes of 
the tail. The lowest castes of hindoos, cap- 
ture these lizards commonly by digging them 
out of their burrows on the banks of rivers, 
for the sake of their flesh which by these 
people is greatly relished. Some individuals 
attain to nearly 7 feet in length, but the 
majority are smaller. 

Bronchocela cristella, Kulil^ inhabits the 
Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singapore, Am- 
boyna, Island of Burn, Java, Sumatra. It 
is very numerous in the Malayan countries 
both in the valleys and on the hills. It 
moves and leaps with great quickness among 
the branches of the trees. The most strik- 
ing feature is the great power of sud- 
denly changing its colours. The Malayan 
denomination of this species is Oruning** 
which Marsdeii’s iti his Dictionary describes 
as a species of lizard which changes its colour 
as it is affected by fear or anger. 

Lophyrus armatus Bray^ Inhabits Pinang, 
Singapore, Cochin-China. At Pinang this spe- 
cies appears to be very local and not numer- 
ous : two individuals examined were obtained 
from spice plantations in the valley. They 
were very active and fierce, possessed in a 
slight degree the power of changing the ground 
colour to a lighter hue, and in captivity refused 
food and water. 

Draco volans, Linne, Inhabits the Malayan 
Feninsjla, Pinang. Philippine Islands, Borneo, 
Java. The transcendent beauty of its indivi- 
dually varying colours, baffles descriptioa. 
As the lizard lies in shade along the trunk of 
a tree, its colours at a distance appear like a 
mixture of brown and grey, and render it 
scarcely distinguishable from the bark. Thus 
it remains with no signs of life except the 
restless eyes, watching passing insects, which, . 
suddenly expanding this wings, it seizes with a 
sometimes considerable, unerring leap<. Tbe 
Typblopidm family of Ophidia are all 
of similar habits. They mostly live under 
ground, but appear occasionally in shady- 
places, particularly after showers of rain, in 
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Bengal/ in the rainy seasbii. T^ey air»>ery j 
agile, akid appear to make use of the horny 
point of the tail as a propeller. When takehy;: 
they frequently press it against the hand in 
their attempts to escape, deposing on the 
ground Typhlops braminus may easily be 
mistaken for an earthworm, until its serpen- 
tine movements, and the darting of the white 
'furcated tongue, while the head and neck are 
raised, make it known. In confinement they 
refuse food and water. In all. dissected, the 
stomach contained some earth ; in a few, re- 
mains of insects, (myriapods, ants.) A young 
female had a string of six cylindrical soft eggs, 
of a yellowish white colour, each about J- of 
an inch in length, diameter. 

Python reticulatus is very niAierous in the 
Malayan hills, and valleys, feeding upon quadru- 
peds and birds. It often takes up its abode in 
out-houses, preying at night, and is thus. use- 
ful in destroying vermin, although plunder is 
occBsidlhitly committed in poultry yards. Dr. 
Montgomerie had seen in George Town, 
Pinang, a young one which the inhabitants 
suffered to retain unmolested possession of 
the rice stores in order to secure them against 
the ravages of rats. 

The Ly cod on cffraenis. Cantor ^ inhabits Pi- 
nang. In fierceness it resemb[es its conge- 
ners, but unlike them, it raises vertically 
the anterior part of the body, and bites 
after a few oscillating movements from side to 
^eide. Xycodon platurinus, and aulicus, like 
many other harmless, and some venomous 
serpents, the pupils of which are vertically 
closed by the light, prepare to attack horizon- 
tally coiled on the ground, with the head bent 
close to the body, and drawn as far backwards 
as possible, when, suddenly uncoiling the an- 
terior part of the body, they dart obliquely 
upwards, but as they are blinded, not always 
in the direction apparently aimed at, and 
they frequently miss the aim. 

The Uerpetodryas oxycephalus, Reinwardt, 
is of Pinang, Java, Celebes. Its ferocious habits 
]^ve been accurately described byM.Reinwardt. 
li baa in a remarkable degree the power of 
laterally compressing the neck and the anterior 
part of the body, when the greyish blue 
akin becomes visible between the separated 
scales. In such state of excitement it raises 
nearly the anterior third vertically from the 
ground, continues fixed during several seconds 
with vibrating tongue, and bites. It then 
throws itself down, to rise to a renewed at- 
tack. A similar mode of attack oharacterizes 
Dryinus nasutus, laoepede ; Prasinus, Hein- 
n>ardt ; Leptophis pictus C^nte/m^and Leptophis 
caudalineatus. 

Pi 


Mi roo»t of the AsfilioUMcie. 

iV of ilerte habit.. It t«ce 
uripl^okedly bit a woodcutter who happen to 
pass it. The bhe, of course, was productive 
of no consequences except a slight momentary 
pain. The very slender make and the elon- 
gated tail are characters which approach this 
species to the arborial Colubridm. 

Bungarus species are not numerous in the* 
Malayan countries but B. candidus and faJeia- 
tus are of no uncommon occurrence in Ben- 
gal and on the Coromandel Coast, where, 
however, it should be observed, a class of the 
natives (^‘serpent charmers,'*) earn a liveli- 
hood by capturing and exhibiting serpents ; 
this craft is unknown among the Malays! 
B. flaviceps, B. candidus and B. fasciatus 
like the rest of the venomous serpents, are 
very ferocious when attacked, but unprovok- 
edly they are not known to attack man: 
on the contrary, when met in the jungle, 
they attempt to escape. When trod upon, 
or struck, their rage is instantly excited! 
in self-defence they will even turn from their 
retreat, and then their habitual sluggish- 
ness is roused to furious activity. Prepar- 
ing to attack, the head is, by a short curve of the 
neck, brought closely to the body, and 
drawn far backwards, when suddenly darting 
the anterior part of the body obliquely 
upwards, they bite. The height of the place 
where the wound is inflicted, of course depends 
on the lengtii of the serpent, whit-h is capable 
of darting nearly the anterior half of the body. 
Notwithstanding the circular pupil, they 
appear to shun the light, hiding the head under 
the folds of the body, and they are singularly 
uncertain in their movements, often suddenly 
jerking the head or tail without any apparent 
object. Like all serpents of tropical Asia, they 
seldom expose themselves to the suii : when 
during the day they leave their hiding places, 
they select the shade. The genua Bungarus 
is terrestrial, feeding on rats, mice, serpents, 
(Col. roncosus, Lin,) and toads. Like other 
venomous serpents, when the venom has been 
inflicted on their prey, they disengage it from 
the fangs, sheathe and place them as horizon^ 
tally as possible, in order that they may offer 
no resistance to the introduefion into the 
mouth of the lifeless prey, which is now seized^ 
head foremost. The innocuous seTpeuta bite 
or strangle their prey, whidh when life » 
extinct is either swallowed at once, or if it 
happen to have been killed in a position, 
likely to render the deglutition dilSlcult, is 
often disengaged from between the teeth, 
and seized a second time, bv thehead. In 
captivity these serpents refuse food, but 
greedily lap up and swallow water. A 





slight 'purgiiii^ 
the pepili alteinateljr 
^^tract^, immobile. In 17 
jj^inol^ sligbt apasms oceuRed, under which 
expired 43 minutes after it had been 
AncLther fowl wounded in the same 
jpiabh ^e former, by the same serpent, but 
^fter an totoval of seven hours, expired under 
;jdmiler symptoms, only more violent spasmsi 
jh * tbn.l^urse of 28 minutes. Venom taken 
from anotheir serpent, the fangs of which 
Imd been extracted, was inoculated by a 
Ifm^triumsion in the right thigh; four mi- 
nutes after, the fowl was seized with trem- 
bling, fell, and remained lying on the 
wounded side, with the eyes closed, but it 
gradualljir recovered, and rose apparently re- 
covered, 30 minutes after the inoculation of 
the venom. Other fowls were killed by differ- 
ent serpents of this species in 20 to 81 mi- 
nuted* Fowls bitten by Bungarus candidus 
expired under similar symptoms, within 30 to 
45 minutes ; dogs from withih 1 hour 10 
minutes to 2 hours, under symptoms noted in 
Bussell’s Experiments ; the venom of Naja 
lulescens, Laurenti was carefully obtained so as 
to avoid any admixture of saliva, by compress- 
ing the venomous glands. It issued from the 
lower aperture of the fangs in viscid drops of 
a syrupy consistency, and was received as it 
fell from the fangs in platina capsules. The 
serpents operated upon were an aduU Cobra 
die Oapello Naja lutescens, Laurenti and 
pne of its varieties — Naja Kaouthia 
ger. In every instance the venom readily 
changed the blue of litmus to red, and restored 
the bright yellow to turmeric paper that I 
had been reddened by the application of ; 
caustic alkali ; an unequivocal proof of acidity. 
>When left to spontaneous evaporation, it dried 
into a varnish resembling mucilage, or the 
glare of an egg, cracking in all directions *, and 
on being heated it deposited an abundant 
ooagulum, apparently albuminous. In either 
instance when redissolved, it retained its. acid 
property. 

What the nature of this acid may bo, it 
impossible to determine from the small 
■ operated upon ; nor was Dr. Cantor 

p^gSi^d to scy that the poison^ itself is 
altt^iy^h if be not so, it is certainly 
The poison itself proba- 

f consists of some compound, which would 
wholly disorganised, under any attempts at 
chemical means. 

Sumatranus, Baf&es For., 
iahsbiis^inang, Singapore, Fcnin 


; Jn coaniriesikismtety is not 

bt S0 rani ooourrenpe as the spepke to 

to. in Buniatra.; Both are equally dreaapd|~7to 
natives of Sumatra denominate it, ** Faehuir/’ 
Ayoung, green shoojt of a tree, a name eaprpe^ < 
sive both of its color and arborial habits. The 
Malays of the Peninsula, whb only kno# ^e 
black variety, call it from itslnmd cordaifr 
head the hatchet shaped*’ serpent, ’•Kapaok,-^^' 
or **Kapak,** signifying an axe. At Pinaiig it ge- 
nerally occupies the lower parts of the hills or 
the valleys, either on the ground or on trees, 
but Dr. Montgomerie in one instance observed 
it at an elevation of 2^200 feet. It preys upon 
rats, small birds, tree-frogs. Trigonoee- 
phalus puuiceua is general sluggish, but 
when roused, is of ferocious habits, Tr. gra*i 
mineus, Tr. sumatranus and Tr. punicus re^ 
semble the genus Bungarit§i their mode of 
attack is also similar : like Vtpera Eusseliif 
Shaw, when it prepares to dart, they vibrate 
the prehensile tail, and utter a faint hissing 
sound. As the pupil is vertically contracts . 

by the light, they frequently miss their aii9« 
and like Bungarus, Naja, Vipera Musaelii and 
Hydrus, in the extreme of fury, they will 
the fangs in their own bodies. Although they 
are avci'se to motion, they are not of quite SO'^ . 
stationary habits as represented by M. Schlegel; 
Dr. Cantor in the jangle noticed them moving 
between the brainehes of trees or on the ground, 
either in seareh of prey, or after heavy rains 
had flooded their hiding places. In Bengal^ 
most terrestriHl serpents keep to I be latter duf 
ring ;jtbe hot season, but the rains send tbeni ‘ 
abroad in search of dry localities. 

Although the present genus has venomous 
organs, as highly developed as Crotalua or 
Vipera, the effects produced by wounds of two 
species at least, appear to be less dangerous. 
According to Bussell's experiments with iiie 
venom of Trigonocephalus gramineua, chiokene 
expired within 8 to 33 minutes, Pigeons in J4 
to 18 minutes, A pig recovered in 6 or 7 hours,' 
dog in 2 to 3 hours, after having been wound- 
ed Mr. Hodgson has seen a man who wee . 
wounded by this species, the only venomoue 
snake known to inhabit Nepal, fearfully euK 
fering from pain and swelling, but li|j^ver . 
heard of a fatal case. , ^ ^ 

A msle Trigonocephalus jpumccwf, euceee- 
sively wounded two fowls, one in the chesty ito 
other in the left thigh. In both jCases ihii 
fangs of both sides acted, but neither of the 
birds experienced any other effect except a : 

pain, which lasted a few minutes after theyHil^ 
been wounded. It should, however, be obserir(^^ ' 
that the serpent at the time bad gorged; 
with food, in which state it was observed 
to the General Hospital, in the valley of Pili||j& ; 
Another individual was subsequently cauee^l^ 
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wottiid a fowl on the intido of ifi# 

' bird iinmediaUly drew up t^e wbuudOT 
\^owii end waa purged 8 xnbiutea after being 
wonnded* In & mlnutea more» itight spasms 
Ibe appeared at abort intervals, 

but tboy beaaed .in 8 minutes, when the fowl 
snade^ at first, aOme unauccesaful attempts to 
. fifail v Twenty-one minutea after having been 
^OUllded, the bird rose, shook the wings, and 
bad perfectly recovered^ The same serpent 
sttbsequently was made to wound another fowl 
on the inside of the left thigh. The bird drew 
up ibe Woimded leg, and was slightly purged, 
but showed no other inconvenieuce from the 
wonhd; r/ 

The following experiment was communicated 
by Dr. Montgomerie. An adult Trignoeepkalu§ 
inma^raHM, Far. was made to bite a fowl in 
m part of the thigh. The bird 

liibped about for a short time, and a 
mhittte after it was wounded commenced 
At the end of two minutes it fell, 
fttidng labourioualy and waa strongly convul- 
sed^ At the end of 6 minutea a feiv drops 
of water exuded from the eyes ; in fifteen 
jSBConds more it was quite dead, six minutes 
pad a quarter after it- had been wounded, 
^th fangs had aeted, the wound was 
X;TiVid| and similar lines were observed in 
tba course of the absorbents. On another 
bcpasion, after some unsuccessful attempts to 
inake another individual bite a fowl, a terrier 
aeoidentally was wounded in the fteshy pari of 
itba fore-arm. The serpent fixed the fangs for 
>>'au instant in thefiesli ; the dog pitifully scream* 
ing, jumped and shook it off. A ligature was 
uqmediatcly applied above the elbow, and ibe 
dbg secured in a cage. It continued for some 
time whining from pain, probably aggravated 
by the tight ligature, which was removed at 
tni^blose of half an hour, and the dog let free, 
in a short time it had regained the free use of 
the limb and was apparently well. But on the 
third day follpwing a perfectly circular slough, 
including the bitten spot, of about f of an inch 
in ammeter, was thrown ofi, the sore readily 
beaied up and the dog suffered no further 
. incpnv^ience, 

known species of pelagic ser- 
jMmts^fiird been observed atPinang, among the 
abundant supply of fishes daily carried to the 
]narket8.0f their general habits some account ap- 
pears in ih^Transcxtiom of the Zoological So- 
eiety^ London^ Voh II, p. 803. One of them, 
incredibly numerous in 
; Ikb Bay of Bengal, at Penang and Singapore, 
lir more so than any known terrestrial serpent. 

fittdttg nets are hardly ever worked, but 
laat^ One or more are among the contents. 
Other iix species are of rare occurrence at 
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from , imatt ium^r: of 

bach, b^amiaed , durmg^^^^^^^ yba^^^ Itrstl 

Zafi^da eeuiaid S - 
2 ; mgtpcin^ (Ir y greteSUe H y^^pelami- 
doidea pelamui l: — Of ^eae jlaticauda 
scutata IS excessively iiumerouo in Timor. 
Hgdruapelamia in New Guiaea, the Molucca 
Islands, and Oiabeite, where the natives use 
it as an aitiele of food. The remaining species, 
so far as is known, have been observed 
where in such overwhelming numbers^ Large^ 
individuals of every species are very laeldoni 
seen, it is the young individuals which frequent 
the coast, and it appears to be questionable, if 
even the largest observed are animals;, arhyed 
at their full size. The large individuals are 
very ferocious ; the young ones are less so. 
Fortunately for the fishermen the light blinds 
these serpents, which when out of their proper 
eleinent, become very sluggish and Cbon ex« 
pire. This aceounts for the safety of the class 
of men, whose daily calling brings them in 
immediate contact with animals, the wouird of 
which is fatal. The fishermen in the Straits of 
Malacca are aware of their danger, and there*- 
fore take care to avoid or destroy these reptiles 
while landing the fishes. The Malays denomi* 
nate them Uiar laut/* i. e, serpents, of the 
sea ; among which, however, the innocuous 
Acrochordua granrulatm^ (Schneider), is also- 
comprised as an inhabitant of the coasts.— 
Transactions Zoological Society^ London^ Voh 
11, page 309. 

Crocodilus porosus. Schri. This, the larg* 
er and fiercer of the two crocodiles, is found 
in various localities both on the East and 
West Coasts of the Peninsula of India 
and is the species that was so abundant in the 
fort ditch at Vellore. It is of very rapid 
growth. An egg brought from Vellore to 
Mr Walter Elliot, was hatched in the Go- 
vernment house compound, and in eight yeara 
the crocodile had increased to the length of S 
or 9 feet, becoming so powerful as to destroy a 
full grown buck antelope which had oome la 
drink water at the tank where it usuiklly 
resorted. Both species of crocodile are bslled 
alligators by the English in India ; errqnedtisly 
so, of course, as no alligators have as yet blin 
found in the old world. 

Calotes versicolor. Datsd* 

Agama 2%dniaanu,...Kuhl [ A. cuHurosa, 

This has two spines on each stdeiof the na^^q 
fold on the^ neck. Tail conical, i^ealeinnig^ 
keeled. It is the most common and extensively; 
distributed lizard in British India being f0Ui3$> 
everywhere in gardens, avenues and ^junglel^ 
Though not a chameleon in structuf^ it, 
is yet one in habita and much more sc I^W tiiKa y 
nT , ■ ■ 




and td a miitura of jelloar^ 
wd ohniige in sometimes 

/oonftned 0: 'the head, at other times diffused 
.Offer "the whole body and tail, Aeommon 
etate to see it in» is seated on a hedge 
: or tttih with the tail and limbs black, head 
and iie^ yellow picked out with red, and the 
irest of the body red. This display of colours 
oaems merely seasonal. . It only occurs in the 
malesi the females being uniformly and plainly 
oblQuredv TJhe young has a pale band on each 
side of the body from the eye to the tail, and 
a series of dark bands on the back. And 
sohlb ’^hioh Dr* Kelaart sent alive from 
C/eyidil were identical with the Bengal rep- 
tile. It is chiefly during the mcHithe of 
|(fty and June that the species displays its 
fftte, ooloprs ; which generally are — head 
add neck, and more or less of the fore-part of 
the body, bright red ; rest of body and limbs 
dark';greenisli-brown ; and a great black patch 
on the shoulder. The female is smaller, and 
deposits her 8 to IG eggs vory commonly in a 
flower«pot, burrowing. 4 or 5 inches into the hard 
dry soil, and finally covering them up roost 
•carehij^; so that no appearance remains of the 
ground having been disturbed. Tlie young ap- 
pear in about 8 or 9 weeks. Mr. Bly th had seen 
a two4liirds grown lizard of this species carry 
off and ^rtly swallow a Scolopendra nearly of 
its own length. This and the other species of 
Calotes are essentially tree lizards, seeking 
their prey often on the ground, but always 
retreating up trees when in danger. 

Bitana ponticeriana, Cuv, Fawn-coloured,' 
rhomboidal dark spots on the back, and a pale 
longitudinal streak from ear to tail* Male, in 
breeding season, with a large trl-coloured 
dewlap. This common ground lizard is dis* 
tribttted Over all India, but is rare in the 
wooded districts, frequenting the open country, 
field and low copses : on the approach of danger, 
it runs with great rapidity, tail erect, and con- 
ceals itself in any crack in the ground or hole, 
or under a stone or bush. Notwithstanding its 
aetivity, it is the common prey of harriers, 
bussuferds, hawks and eagles. Dr. Jerdon had not 
IHB^:tbe beautiful dewlap (blue, black, and red) 
4|^^^ed in the south of India, nearly to the 
Vihat appears to take place in the north, 

I it atiiiins a greater size. The colours 
sjrlap yiris only exhibited during the 
iieSson, and it then becomes larger 
it^n pireyibusly. At this time, too, some blue 
ate observable on the nape and back, 
that Oil the nape indeed forming a kind of 
crest ^liore conspicuous now, the colours 
in-geneial ^too are deepened, and the qua* 







lairics on the heek 

theumbs Teiy diatinet. The name Si^i^ jiaii- 
by Cuvier to be the name by which it is knbivii 
at Pondicherry, is a Latin termination of tSo 
word Shaitan or Devil, a name somctnhtyjlp^ 
plied to it by the mussulmaus of 6. Ind^. 

Draco dussumierii — Dum. ^ Bibr. 'the ’ 
anterior and posterior angles of each orblh ' 
edged by a small pointed horn ; gray, win|pi . 
rnarked black and red. This very beautiful little 
lizard is only found in the forests of the West 
Coast, or rather in the neighbourhood of the for* 
ests, for it frequents cocoanut and betet-nut 
piantniions, in their vicinity chiefly, not livtngp 
it is alleged, inthe woods themselves, nor in the 
gardens at any distance from the forest. It is 
tolerably common in all Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, but not known farther north than 
Malabar, being either unknown or very rare in 
Canara,The colour of the body is a delicate grey^ 
with some darker markings, which the animal 
occasionally renders very distinct, at Othec 
times obscures entirely. It sometimes also 
changes its whole hue to a dark blackish grey. 
The ground colour of the wings is red marbled ; 
with black and edged with yellow. The small 
dewlap is pale yellow marbled with green V 
at the base. This is never extended forwards 
to the extent usually seen in stuffed specimens^ 
being merely brought forward now and then to 
the edge of the chin, and in a flat state not 
distended with air. The two lateral appendages 
of the head, also, are merely slightly raised 
now and then and never distended in lira man* 
ner seen in dried specimens. 

Agama dorsalis — Gray^ This large rock 
lizard is only partially distributed in South- 
ern India i^id is only found at some ele- 
vaiion above the sea. It is most abund* 
ant in Mysore, and especially so^ in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where it may be 
seen on every bare rook* It is also Uiit. 
uncommon on the edges of the Neilgherries tip 
to the height of nearly 6.000 feet. Its not* 
mal colour and that of the female at all tinme ' 
is a dusky grey with dark markings. The 
male can assume a very bright live 
fine vermilion red above, with a streak . 

the eye ; under surface, limbs and tail bmck- ii^ 
occasionally the red is exchanged for yclievr* 

It frequents bare rocks only, and retreats into 
holes and clefts on the approach of dariger. : 

Varanus dracaena. Z. This monitor / 

generally spread throughout the whole 
India and it is said to extend into the islauq; 
Cleylon, It is chiefly nocturnal in its habits 
frequents jungly places* It is by no meaim , 
fined to the neighbourhood of water,thowb. 
haps It prefers such a locality, It defenot t 








vigorously by striking wi& iili ;Xt 
climb well both tftes and walfaji and it U 
■ popularly believed, that thieves make use of it 
to elfect an entrance into a building or over a 
walVi^ allowing the guana to get hold by its 
foii^ii^tiirs o| the window sill or wall and 
pulliag theidselves up by it. It is eaten by 
the natives, who consider it highly nourishing 
ahd dphrodisiac, and many Europeans use it 
for ^soup, imagining it allied to the west 
Indian Quana. It can always be procured in 
the Madras market. 

TUiqoe ruf^^ Merr, This is the most 
common scink in the country, being universal^ 
}y dispersed throughout India, hiding itself un- 
der leaves^ rubbish, stones, in dark rooms, &c. 
It rune with some rapidity, aud is very active. 

Vipera. Bus8ellii.~6rray, Ruisell. 

• ^ Kunnadi vyrien** Tam. 

This well known and justly dreaded snake 
to a large size, the far-famed cobra monil, 
Pi iSibra manilla of some, seems merely the 
young of this species. The old orthography is 
monilf which simply means a chain or necklace, 
and whoever looks at the markings of this snake 
aepecially of the young one, roust be struck 
; with the resemblance thereof to a necklace. 
iJobra eapella and Cobra monU are Portuguese 
liimes, and there is little doubt, that the lat- 
ter name was given to present species by the 
: Iporiiiguese. It has however been forgotten 
mi applied to this viper, and may now be 
eottsideired a fable ; every one you meet is 
> able, oh his own showing, to point you out the 
vm/ cobra monil, as quite distinct, and no two 
observers describe it alike, they only agree in 
itii being a very deadly snake. The 
snaJte, another household word in the Madras 
imy, appears to be equally fabulous, several 
: marked innocent species having been, 

at different times pointed out as the carpet 
snake. Generally, the little harmless Lycodon 
flwtscMS. and this, perhaps, from its habit of 
entering houses as much as from its markings. 
— CV. -da. 8oe. 


Vipera eohis.— V. ncuratta — Shaw^ 



snake is very common in the 
Oaniiaite. Jerdon doubts that its bite would 
prove fatal to man. A dog bitten by one re- 
oovered. Of all the venomous land snakes met 
with in Southern India, the only ones at all 
dp^mon are the Cobra, the Chain Viper (Vi- 
B the Bungarw candidui^ and 

the little Vi^a eokU. Most of the others 
fwe iwcttliar to the forests of India. Tri<* 
goliboelphali are uot usually fataU Jerdon 
iiad knbwii eevmfal eases of bites by Tfi- 
f and Ttig^r^a ; and 
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eneSd; the 

patient gradually ^nscovera;; jetdon was bit- 
ten in the fore-finger by the 
neelgherriensis ; be applied a ngature round the 
finger^ and sucked the wound vigoi^usly. In 
a minule or so the skin round the bite black- 
ened, and in a minute or two more a perfectly 
circular bit of the skin came of in his mouth, 
he set off running immediately hq was bitten, 
and felt no further ill effects. See Cantor’s^re- 
marks on the bite of Trig, i^umatranug^ 
in Journ. As. Soc. Calcutta, xvi. 1044-6 ; also 
Blyth, ibid. xx. 524. 

The great Seycbelle Tortoise is miscalled T* 
Indica by Gmelin, and under that name 
Mr. Gray unites no fewer than seven of 
the supposed species admitted by M*M. 
Dumeril and Bibron. According to Dr. 
Schlegel, the Indian Tortoise probably in- 
digenous to Madagascar and the neigh- 
bouring isles, has been acclimated in the 
Gallapagos Isles, in Galifornia, and on several 
other points on the western coast of South 
America but Blyth had been assured, on 
good authority, that numerous specimens kept 
in gardens in the III auri tins, have all been 
brought from the Seychelle Islands in the first 
instance, that they are still commonly brought 
from those islands to the Mauriims, and thence 
we believe the few in India have been import- 
ed. It is most assuredly not an Indian reptile^ 
nor had he heard of its ever propagating in 
this country. The largest seen in. India 
measures 4 ft. 4 in. in length over the 
curve of the carapnx, or 3 ft. 5 in. in 
a straight line ; transversely 4 ft. 2 in. 
over the high arch of the oarapax, or in a 
diameter line 2 ft. 2 in. height, when not 
raised upon the legs, i. e. height of shell, 
in. ; when walking, the shell is lifted fully fi 
in. from the ground, if not more : circum- 
ference of hind-foot 17( in. A scientific 
person recently from Jamaica, said that this 
greaiSeychelles species is quite distinct from the 
great Gallapagos Tortoise, whioh has bred and 
multiplied in Jamaica & other W. India islands. 
It is curious that these gigantic land tor** 
toises (diminutive, however, in oomparisoii with 
the extinct IndianCoIossocheilis) should thus be 
indigenous to small Oeeanic groups of islandOt 
in each case remarkable for the peculiaritiiea of 
both their fituna and flora. We are remindad^Of 
the great wingless birds (Dodos and Sotll^d^) 
of the Mauritius, Bourbon, and ; 

those also of N. Zealand and of Madagasoaiif ; 
the Megapoditts of the Nicobars, aud iU 6^^^ 
genera of other islands ; the singular and 
reeently extinct great Parrot of Philip Isfet 
near Norfolk island, with its sole ebhj^ner Ja 
N. Zealand, the Owl like nocturnal Cockatou 






of ttpon etiirpiition^^ 

The if oQt alti ^ these fstands api^ar- 

ing to be^ ^faxienfs of what may be- com{>ara- 
tive^y ^lef^ta6(l eootinetits, each with its peculiar 
centre- ^r centr^" of creation. In all these 
supposed teliques of ancient lands, with the 
chief exception of Madagascar, mamnlia are 
rarsj and are* 'chiefly or wholly Ckeiroptifra^ 
Rodentidi Marwpialia ; the two former orders 
comprising the only placental mammalia of 
Australia ; and one species of each of these 
placental orders being the only known indigen* 
ous mammals of N. Zealand, though a large 
badger-like animal has lately been reported in 
the latter country, in all probability a mar- 
supial. Madagascar is very remarkable for 
he extraordinary development of the quadru- 
manous group of Lemurs, among the higher 
placental mammalia ; and has even a rodent 
Lemur in Oheiromys, as Australia has a rodent 
marsupial in Phascalomys. Its other placental 
mammals are mostly of peculiar genera, un- 
known even on the neighbouring continent of 
Africa and no marsupial has been discovered 
there. 

The common Crocodile of the Nile, the 
eviathan of the book of Job, is one of the 
species ^mmon in Tenasserim waters, and the 
other speuies is very slightly distinguished 
from it. Crocodiles are numerous in uU its tide 
water streams. During a two hours’ pull up a 
small river, Mr. Mason once counted fourteer 
sunning themselves on the mud-banks. They 
often carry off the natives, and a single animal 
emboldened by his successes, will usurp do 
minion over a particular portion of a river, 
where he becomes the terror of every boat’s 
crew that passes. The steersman occupies the 
most dangerous position ; for the crocodile’s 
mode of attack is to glide up silently to the 
bow or stern of a boat, then turn suddenly, 
when with one stroke of his powerful tail, close 
to the top of the boat, ho sweeps into the 
water, whoever is within its reach, and the 
stunned victim becomes an easy prey. A 
Karen chief with whom Mr. Mason was 
acquetnted, perished in this way at a 
point in the river Oatng, which had previ- 
ously been known as the desmesne of one of 
these river monarchs. Persons sleeping on 
tlmir boats moored to the shore, have some- 
ewoka in the jaws of these monsters 
and itine harried off a Burman from the back 
of h: buffalo that he was riding across a small 
stream; taider the very shadow of the walls of 

Tav«qr.^ 

The large gecko, which the Burmese call 
foajUhjf/ andi the Malays toie, in imitation of 
the sound it makes, isvery abundant. It disputes 
the posedwion of every cranny with the rata, 
And somatimes it is thought, devours their 
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y^ng. It has been seeii making itsirepisl on 
the small gecko. The natives think it iib|fidna» 
always avoid the. reptile. According id 
Ur. Cantor, it is the Indian salamander of old 
writers; and newcomers usually bottlbupa 
few individuals to send to their friends ds ape* 
cimena of the rare, and unknown produetioui 
•of the East, not aware that it was well describ- 
ed, and flgured by the Catholic missionariQi in 
Siam during the reign of Louis XIV. 

Semidaetylus coclcei the common gecko, or . 
small gecko, so abundant in Tenasserim 
houses, differs genericnlly from Platydactylua 
gecko, in having the ** basal joint of four or 
five of the toes in each foot forming an oval 
disk.” It is identical with the gecko seen in 
the houses in Calcutta. The spider of tho 
English bible, Proverbs xxx. 28, was undoubt* 
edly a small gecko represented by this species 
and the word was so rendered in the Syriac 
version made in the second century, and in the 
Vulgate Latin made in the fourth century* 
Jerome translated : Stellio manibus nititurt 
Et moral ur in aedibus regis,” into 

The gecko tnketh hold with her hands 

And dwelleth in king’s palaces.” 

Robinson says the opinion of the cele- 
brated BocUart, that the newt, a species of 
small lizard, is meant, seems in every respect 
entitled to the preference t. e. to that of spider, 
but it is tho gecko that takes hold with her flat 
fingers, and odious as are her looks, dwells 
even in the palaces of kings. The word render- 
ed ” ferret” in our version, is supposed to 
be a different name for this same animal, and 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch the Hebrew word 
is the same in both passage. 

Yaranus beqgalensis ; theKaren are extrava- 
gantly fond of their flesh, they steal up the 
trees with a noose at tho end of a bamboo^ 
and often noose them while leaping for the wa* 
ter, or catch them on the boat which is brought; 
under the tree. The head of this species, thO 
natives say, is venomous, and they discard it 
altogether ; but the flesh of the other parts, 
which smells most odiously, is deemed by the 
Karens much preferable to fowls. 

The incantation of serpents has usually 
attributed to the power of music, and a latU ' 
writer remarks that it ia so strange ihut ’ 
many have denied the fact, while others , have ' 
asserted it to be a deception.” Our owo ooti^ , 
viction,” he adds, ” is, that serpents are ^ 
tremely sensitive of impressions from musii^l ; 
notes, or modulations, under the influence 
which they wreathe their bodies from feelinge ^ 
of pleasure, while to these graceful contoti^lt^' 
and undulating movements, the charmer, 
plays on a pipe or some simple insthimetB^ 
adapts the time.'* This is the commoh theojrj^,^ 
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& serpents are xen4ers4*dbeuf^^^^^^^ 

Mr. Muon has seen the cob^^idanifiniii 
' Imitation of its Burmese master, while he a^t 
npoii bis haunches before it, making the 
motions with his body and hands that h^ wished 
the snakes to imitate, and which it "did per- 
fectly without any music whatever, or any other 
sputiid except an occasional authoritative hay ! 
A pair of cobras kept perfect time with 
their master, while no sounds were uttered and 
allowed him to handle them as he wished. At 
his conttnand they danced, and at his command 
th^ lay gracefully down as if asleep. The 
^Burmese usually put a wild one, which they 
when half or two thirds grown, with a 
practised tame one. These will dance and 
wreathe themselves at their master’s pleasure. 
Sometimes darting at him but at that moment 
Its straightens himself up, with his eyes fasten- 
ed U|^n the snake’s eyes, and in a gruff voice 
them to perform, following his 
motions, they stand alrdost upright with their 
hoods dilated and their colours all in play as 
they dance ; now swift — now slow — now ap- 
proaching — now receding and he has seen 
the younger in his receding moments give une- 
quivocal tokens of desiring to make his exit : 
but on hearing his master's call ho turned again 
though evidently with more reluctance than the 
pM actress. The power of effecting all this is 
iwrtainly attributable neither to magic nor music. 
It must, he thinks, be ascribed to fear, and to a 
very simple principle — the power of imitation ; 
a power possessed by different animals in 
diflbrcot degrees. Serpents are by no means 
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cobras tno most intractiible of serpents, 
of; the cobrh, and the bttngams, teing the 
favourites with the snake charmers* * / 

Fire Serpent. The Elaps is perhaps the 
** fire serpent’’ of the Karen so called from 
the burning produced by its bite^ which they say 
is poisonous, but not fatal. It is the smallest 
poisonous serpent in Tenasserim. Accord- 
ing to the Burmese it has a more wonderful 
power of reproducing itself than the hydra of 
antiquity. They say if one be killjed, two or 
three others immediately arise in its place, 
and a Burman, assured Mr. Mason that he 
once killed one, and immediately he saw two 
others, close by the dead one without being 
able to conjecture whence they came. Its 
Burman name signifies the father of many. 

A large python, usually called a boa, is no| 
uncommon in Tenasserim. Mr. Mason had seen 
the head of one that was killed by a drove of 
hogs whose whole length measured eighteen 
feet, and the natives say they grow much larg- 
er. The Karens have an apothegm that the 
largest python can swallow a full grown buck- 
rusa or sambur deer, horns and all, without 
inconvenience. They are often seen coiled up 
among the branches of trees, on the banks of 
streams in the interior, where they are fre- 
quently noosed by Karens, who regard them 
as valuable food. He has seen a Karen 
seize one nine feet long by the tail in the water, 
and with the aid of his associates succeed iu 
capturing him. 

BEPTILES. 


Ab1abc8baIiodoiru8,Z>iiJn |Acrochordas fasciatns,S^e. 

72 ii, Chersyffrus grauuUtus, 

Ablabas bioolor, 72 jj. Gray, 72 aaa. 

Ablabes coilariB, (?tt»i4,(Acrochordu8 granulatns, 

73 jj. Cane. Ohorsydnia gra- 

Ablabes fasous, 72 jj. nulatus. Gray, 72 aaa. 
Ablabes melanocephalus,. 

Qunthn 72 jj. [Adonomas badioflavus, ^ 

Ablabes- owenii, Gunth ; Cope. Bufo Kelaartii, 
AbtAl^ rappli, Gunth, Ouwth, 72 111. 

72 JJi ’ I 

Ablabes^ rappilf Cicneit,|Aepidea robusba, Halttno- 
^ 72 jJ. i?ie, Qonyoaoma oxyoe- 

Ablabes sagittaria^ 72 jj. phalus, i>. B. 72 uu. 
Ablabes tenaieeps, 72 ii , 

Abti^bes vittatiis. /jAgama armata, Cray; 

dhttaaade8,Cape, Acaathosaura armata, 
78 nu. : Cray 72 y, 

Agama cellata ; L, Pbry- 
aoosphalus caadivol- 
78 m. I vulos, Wagler, 72 a». 

; ' • |Agama oristatella, Kuhl\ 

Aoafithosauxft armata^ Bronohooela crlstatella, 
Cray. 72 y. CuneA, 72 w. 


Agama gutturoea, Merr Aipysurus anguillseforiuis 
BroDchocela cristatellaj 72 ddd. 

Gunth, 72 w. jAlpyaurus fuligtnosus, 

Agama mol uccana, Leee Dum , Aipysurus iisvis, 
Brouchocela oristatella^ Lactp, 72 eee. 

Gunth, 72 w. |AipysuruB fa8ca8,Fi«c7i«r; 

Agama ophipmachus, 72 ee. 

df/rr; OalotesopUioma- Aipysurus lievis,Gtt«M«n; 
chus, Gunth, 72 X. A. auguillfeforials,GiineA 
dgama ti6demanni,i!rtf/ftr 72 eee. 

Calotes ver8icolor,CK«e4j Aipysurus losvis, liocep ; 

72 w. 72 eee. 

Agama tuberculata, Cray, Aipysurus margaritopbo- 
3tellio tuberculatus, rus, Bleek ; A. anguil- 
Gunik,72z, Issformis, Ouae^^ 78 e^a. 

Agama versicolor, Dand-^ 

Calotes versicolor, Citne/t, Alope^phis p^y owns, 
72 w. Gray,' Couyoiomai bxy- 

Agama vuUuosa, Ha/rt , cephaium, 7.2 uu, 
Calotes ve rricolori Ctfiieb^ 

72 w. Amtiyoephalm \iomgKhuh 

73 yy. 

AhsetnlU belli, Cray, Amblyoephalos i Iisvis, 

DdudrophU picta,ScAley. Khul, Pams IfSviSf 
72 ttu, 1 Bum. 72 yy* 
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flmviiittnot>*Atttti»!orttata> (?r» Xi 

2 ?#“ •>»“**# ^ 

iddottotnii fl*wp«met*r 72 Hf. -, 

fug 72 pp. ' .Aturia orData, var. &nty. 

AmDhieiRma atblatum, I HydropUis ellioti,(7Ma<A« 
pum; Coluber itolatus 72 f££. 

Unn 72 oo. _ . . I ^ 

AmphieBma euc^mima- JS 

turn* 2). . A A j ^ Tropi- 

donotiie aub-miniatus, Barycephalus Bykeeii, 
8eh. 12 CO* ^ Qunth ; StelUo tuber- 

AtnpliieBina ttgrinom, ciilatas, Ounth^ 72 z. 
DuiA $ Tropidonotos ti- 
grintti^ Qunth f 72 pp. Bataguri Sp. 72 g. 

Batagu r affinisi Qunth, 
Anguia maculatus, L. Cy- 72 g. 
lindrophis luaculatus^ Bafcagur basha. The Bata> 

WagV ^ 72 g. 

Anguia mamillaris» Daud Batagur dhongoka. The 
Hydrophia fasoiata^ | Dhougoka. 

RusselU 72 fff.^ Batagur lineata. Gray, 

Anguia melano8ticta.i2*M- BatagarUneatuci^(?ati^/e« 

, „ I 

Anguia rufai Xaur; Oy-, Batagur liueatna. 
lindrophis rufus. Gray,' Kachuga^ 72 g. 

72 CO. Batagur ocellata^ 

Anguia soylate^ RusBeU £mya ocellata, 

Cylindrophis rufus, 72 f. 

Gray, 72 oo. Batagur amithii, 

I MS. 72g. 

Argyrophisbicolor^^r/iy j, Batagur auiithii, 
Typhlopa nigro-albua. Paiigshura smithii^ 

Dum, 72 cc. 72 g. 

Argyrophie horafieldii, Batagur tecta, Gray, 
Gray \ Typhlopa hor8<| Paugahura teuta^(?itn^A, 
lieJdii, Gunih, 72 cc. 72 f. 

iBatagur ten tori a. Gray ; 
Aapidura brachyorrhos^l Pangshura tentoria, 
^yagh, 72 gg. Gunih, 1%L 

Aspidura cariuata, Jan. ; 

Haplocercue Oeylonen-Batrachians^ 72 jjj. 
sis, Qunth. 72 gg. 

Biancia uiger. Gray ; J a- 
Aspris intestiualis, Laur palura vaiieguta. Gray- 

Callophis iutestinslis, 72 v. 

Qunth, 72 coc< 


The 

Gray ; 
Dum, 

Gray, 

Gray, 


A^pris Berdmorei. Bl, 
72 p, 

Astrotia sohizopholie, 
Fischer, Hydrophis 
Stokesii, Gray, 72 eee. 


Bitra hydroide«s Gray, 
Hipistes hydrin us, 

72 sb. 


Boa arcuatus, Dum. Bun- 
garus cajruleus, Daud. 
72 bbb. 

At euohosRurue chiueoBis. Boa candidus. Cantor, 
OTay\ Euprepes ohi- Biingarna cceruleus, 
neiisis, Qunth, 72 n. 


Atretium schiatosum. 
Gnnih, 72 pp. 


BflA" leticnUta, AeA»tft<l.aBniigsraB 
Python rettottlsttt8,(?roy,] M egierophfs 
72 yy» ChsntA. coo. 

iBungarus muUioldoi^ ; 
Bolialia* BublceviB. Gray. Blyth ; B. 8eini£iuiio»^: 
HemidaotyluB cocteei. tuB, 72 coo. 

Bum, 72 8. iBungarua BemifaieUttis^ 

Kuhl. 72 cco. 

Bombifroos siamenBjs, 

Gray, Crocodiliis sia-l 
xnenaiB, Schn. 72 B. 

Bombifroiis trigouoiMi. , Cabrita, (7ray, 72 m. ' 
Gray, Crocodilna pa-lCabrita bruuuea, ,Oray.' 
luatria, Lees ; 72 k. 

. Cncopus. Gihr, 72 kkk. 
Bronchucjla^cristatoUa, ’Cecopua systoma. Qthr* 
Dum. B. cristatellaJ 72 kkk. 

Qunth. 72 w. 


Bron chocel a cristate 11a, 
Tbe griming, 72 w. 
Bronohocela gutturosa. 
Gray j.B. j ubata,*i>t(?7i. 
72 w.‘ 


ala tn aria albiventer,(?lAf 
, 72 ff. 

'Calainaria bicolor, Ablo« 
bes bicolor. Qunth, 

72 jj. 


Daud. 72 bbb, 

Boa conicu, Schneid ;'Gon- 
gylophis conicua, fFagl, 
72 za. 

|Boa johnii. Buss ; Eryz 
AturU belbheri, Gray j johnii, Dum. 72 zz. 

Hydrophie Bdoheri, 'Boa Krait. Wifliams ; 
f GwUh, 72 eee. . Bangarua coeruloUB,i7aui£ 

Aturiii eleg8na,Gt*oy ; Hy-' 72 bbb. 

dropbli elegana, Qunth, Boa liaeata,'£lAat9 ; Bun- 
72 ul,; I garus cssruleua, Daud. 

Aturia UjMinoidea, Qray,\ 72 bbb* 

Hydropwe 1apemoides,jBoa liiieatua, Ounth. Bun- 
Gi/niA, 72 at, garua oseruleua. Baud. 

Aturia lindsayi. Gray, 72 bbb. 

Hydi^phia lindaayi, Gr.'iBoa lividtis. Cantor, Bun- 
72 Iff. . garua onrule us, jDaui£* 

72 bbb. 


B roil chocBla'jubata, Dam .jCaJaniaria fiisoa, Blypt. 
72 w. Ablabes fuacue; Gthi 

72 jj. 

Biifo asper, Bc%2. 72 111. Calainaria lionet. Far, 
Bufo bengalensis, Daud. C. nlbiventer, Qth, 

B. uielauosticiuB, GutiM. Calatiiaria longicepa, Gan- 
72 111. tor, Oxycalamiis longi- 

Bufo calamita, Laur, B. ceps, 72 gg. 

calamita, Roeael, 72 lU.jCalaniaria lumbri coidea, 
Bufo calamata. Roestl, ' Var ; C. iicgro-albai 

72 in. 72 ff . 

Bufo cariuatuB, \Gray. B. 'Cal aninria monticoTa, Gan£ 
melanostictus, Gunth,' Cyclophis montioola, 

72 111. Qunth. 72 jj. 

Bufo cinereus. Cahiniaria uigro-alba, 

B. vulgaris, G«nfA, 72 111, 72 ff. 

Bufo dubia (Shaw), Gray. 'Calainaria sagittariaGanf. 

B melanostictus, Ounth. Ablabes SBgittarlus,6'fA. 
72)11. , 72jj. 

Bufo galeatus. Gamboja, Oalaniaria scytal^ Schley \ 
72111. I Aspidiira braAiyoirboO 

Bufo gargarizans, Gan. B.l Wagl. 72 gg. 

vulgaris, Gunth. 72 111. 'Calaniaria teniiiceps, BiK 
Bufo grisens, II allow, B.{ Ablabes teuuiceps, GtA. 
vu]garis,GnAG6. 72 111 72 ii. 

Bufo keiaarfcii, Gunth, 

72 11), Callophis concinnus Bcd^ 

Bufo melanostictus, (7 imGt: dome, C. nigresoeos, 

72 111. I Qunth, 72 ddd. 

Bufo palmarum,. Guv. B.Callophis gracilis, Qray, 
vulgaris, Giinth, 72 111. ! 72 ccc. 

Bufo scaber. Baud. B. Callophis intestinalla, 
melanostictus, Qunth,\ Qunth, 72 ccc. 

72 111. Cttlloph a biviigatuB, Gth, 

Bufo vulgaris. GceafA.?! 111. I 72 ccc. 

Bufo vulgaris Japonicus, Callophis macclellandii. 
Sc. B. vulgaris, &unthy Qunth ; 72 ccc. 

72 111. Callophis maculicepB, QfA; 

I 72 ddd. . 

Bungams annulsriB,2)rtt«f Callophis nigreacens, (rtn, 
B.la8cjataB,Gant.72 bbb.| 72 ddd. ’ 

Bungams c«iruleuB.i>aud.|Callophi8 trinoaculatas^ 

72 bbb. Qunth. 72 ddd. 

Biiugarus ccylonicus, tCallophis univirgat^ , 

72^bbb. C. macclollandii,a»»lAi J 

Bon garus fascist US, Ganfr. I 72 ddd, 

72 bbb. Calloselaama rhodoatottij, . 

Bangarua faaciatus, var., Buss; 72 bhh. 

B. Gunth. B. ceylonious Callula pulchra, Qunth. 
Gunth. 72 bbb, I 72 mmm. 
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iiwiita, OiiJia 7« n; _ , / ^ 

;Ciiaiiii9leo oeylaaicits, ' torl^ytaob 

Culota iDftrLi^, Gray $ Li- La«r. Ckamnleo Vttlgar|Colt>biifu8 eejlaBiou% 72 n. 
yard V 72 X. ris, GuaiA, 72 »a. 7)(im. Silybiira el|iotUJColDiber TMfmm, iUinfio , 

Cbamsoleo Vtagana.— The| Gray, 72 ee, Ptyaa korroa,Gfl|p«.72 mm. 

C^otea opbiomaohaBi 72 Common Chameleon, 72 ^ ^ 'Coluber latioatidataa, Z.* 


JiUtiU. 
lap. 

•Tory Guart. 


iColttber BBiEydoux & Gerv. Plato rua aeutatiia, Qiintl!, 
Hyf>airhinaeiihydri8«i>J 72ddid. 

<fc B. 72 IT. Coluber malignua^ Baud, 

loluber auaatomoeatue, _ Lyoodon atriataa, Bu^ 


aa. 


Baud,, Hydros piscator,] 
Schneid, 72 nn. 
luluber arnensia, <SAaio,| 
Simotes russelii, />.' &] 
B, 72 hh. 


<Oal6teil ophiomachusiGray 

C* opbiomacbua, GuntA iChangulia albi venter, 

73 X. Gray, Calatuaria albi 

: W rouxii, J3/y/A. Ca-| venter, QuaeA. 72" f£* 
totes nigriJabrie, Peters, 

n Xi Chelonidsc, Marine tur- 

Cidotea ronsi, Blyth ; C. ties, 72 i. 

, versicolor, OunA. 72 w. _ 

i Calotes trioarinatuB, Chelonia duBsumiorl, D. Coluber auUcus, Z. Lyco-| 

* Blyth ; C* maria, Groy: d: B,, Caunana olivacea,| don aulicus, Boie, 72 avw. 

. 72 t. GtAr. 72 i. Coluber bipunctatas. Can- 

Calotea versicolor, Dum. Chelonia oUvacea, PscA.| tor^ Leptorhytaon /a ra 
0* versicolor, Gtt»tA< Caciuina oUvaoea, GtA* Ounth^ 72 xx, 

72 w. 72 i. Coluber blumenbachii, 

tCMfttes versicolor. The' 

< bmod sucker, 72 w. Chersydrus fasciatus, 

^^Qtlotes viridis. Gray ; C. Cur, Chersydrus granu 
LC vtrsioolor, GuntA 72 w. latus, Gray, 72 aaa. 

Calotes viridis, Kelaart 

* C* ophiomacha8,Ga»rA. Chersydrus granulatus, 

y. • 72 X. Gray, 72 oaa. 


' Campsodaotylus lamarreii Chiamela lineata. Gray,' 
B, ds B,, Hagria Vos-j C. Gray, 72 q. 

^ marii, Qrayt 72 q. , 

./ [Chitra indlca, Gray, 72 h . 

Cantoris elongata. GuntA. 

V 72 qq. CMtte, /ad. Atre- 

^Cantoiia violacea, Girard, tium scUistosum ,6uatA. 


0* elongata, Ounth, 
qq 


72, 72 pp. 


se2t, 72 ww. 

Coluber melenurne, Shaw, 
Callophis trimacu latus. 
Ounth. 72 ddd. 
loluber melanurus,dlcAiey. 
Coiiipsosoma melanuruiu, 
I>. & B. 72 II. 

Coluber molurus, L,, Py. 
then molurus. Gray, 72 
zz. 

Coluber montieoluB, Body- 
son ; Simotes russellii, 
2>. &A781ib. 

Holuber mucosus, Z. Ptyas 
mucosns. Cope., 72 IL 
Coluber mycteraizans, Z. 
Mu8, Passerita mycteri- 
zaus. Gray, 72 vv. 

gams omruleus, Baud, tripudians, jifsrr. 72 ssfi. 
72 bbb. Coluber nepa, Laur. Hyp- 

lolubercondanarus, Btrr, nale nepa, GicntA. 72 iii. 
Psammophis condaDarus| /oluber nigromargioatus, 
Blyth, 72 tt. BUjih, Zaocye nigromar- 

!oluber curvirostris, Gan-! giuatus, Ounth. 72 rr. 
^or; Zameuisfosciolatus,] Coluber nympha. Baud, 


Merv ; Ptyas mucoBUS,! 

Cope, 72 li. 

loluber buccatus, Z- Ho-| 
malopsls buccata, Khul, 

72 as. 

Coluber calHcephalus, 

GuntA. 72 kk. 

lolubor caudidus, Z. Buu- Coluber naja^ Z., Naja 


Csouana olivacea, Gray. 
C« oliva^a, QuntA. 72 i. 
Oaouana olivacea. The lu-' 
diau Loggerhead, 72 i. 

Csvawala, Bavy, Hypnale 
. nepra, GuntA. 72 iii. 


;hitulia fasciata, 
Hydrophis longiceps, 
Gant A. 72 fff, 

)hitulia inornata, Qrayj 
Hydrophis ornata,GuntA. 
72 fff. 


Odootomus nympha, D, 
& B, 72 kk. 

loluber oruatus, Shaw ; 
Chrysopelea paradisi. 
Bole. 72 uu. 


Rhs. 72 mm. 

Coluber decorus, Shaw, 

Oray. Doudrophis picta. Schjfig, 

72 uu. I 

Coluber dhumna, Cantor 

C. Ptyas mucosus, Goix?, Coluber oxycephalua, Boie. 
72 11. Gonyosoma oxycopba- 

Coluber dhumnades. Can liim, />. & H. 72 tt. 

(or, Zaooys dhumuades,! Coluber piotus, Gfif. Den- 
Chrysopelea ornata, et.Ch,| Cope, 72 uu. drophis piota, Schley, 

paradisi, Boie. 72 uu. ]|oliiber diadem a, Blyth, 72 uu. 

Zamenis ventrimaculatusl Coluber platurinus, SAa^cr. 


Caretta imbrioata (part) Chrysopelea rubescens, 
auct. C. squamata, GtA QantA. 72ua. GuntA. 72 mm. Ophites'subcmctuB,irap£. 

72 i. >luber diadema, Sehlea. 72 xx, . 

CsrdAa aquamata. Haisk- Cistudo amboioen8iB,Gray| Zamenis diadema, Gunt A. Coluber plumbeus, Hyp- 
bill Turtle, 72 i. B.k B, Cuora Amboi 72 mm. sirhiua plumbea, Wayl 

nenais, Gray, 72 e. Coluber dione, Pall, Ela-: 72 rr. 

Ceratophrys montana, Cistudo ('?) bealii, Gray, phis dione, Gum. 72 kk.! Coluber porphyraoeaB,Caii-* 
dTcAL Megalopbrys mon-i Emysbealii, Gray, 72 f. :;oIuber fasoiolatus, Shaw, tor. 72 kk. 
tats, Wayl 72 kkk fistudo trifasciata, Gray,! Zamenis fasciolatus, itus«|Coluber quadri-fasoiatus, 
Megaloph^^^ Cuora trifasciata, 72 e. sell 72 mm. \7antori Compsosoma ra- 

tana> Wagl, 72 kkk. Coluber gramineus, SAato, diatuit. Ruse. 72 lb , 

Clothonia Jobnii, Qray,| Trimeresurus gramineus. Coluber radiatus, Reinw., 
Cerberus bomformis, B. Eryx Johuii,Gf(m: 72 zz iKuassIt, 72 hhh. _ ; Compsosoma i«diataui, 


: ds G,, « c.' cinereos, 

■ Gray, 72 rr 
CerbsroB diiereiis. Gray,! 
v'- 72 rr. 

. C^benis obtusatus, Cw. 


Coluber hebe, Bawd. Za-| Gass- 72 11. 

?obra mouil of Europeans! meuis fasciolatus, Gus-IColuber reotaagulUB, Grey 


in Peninsula. Dabois;! 72 mm. 
russellii, Ounth 72 iii. Coluber hebe, EsA. Lyoo-j 
don aulicus, BoU. 72 wvr. 


72 nn. 

loluber reticttlaris^' GasA, 
Compsosoma retioiilare, 
OuntX.72lt 


. uubusHtuo, \juv. qou aulicua, ocp» 9. f e ww.^ 

'!;;CC» rhynokopB, Gusset/ Coooilia ghitinosa, Z. BpU Coluber helena, Dastd. 

. 72 rr. crium glutinosnm, B, Cynophis helena, Gua(A. Colubor-rufo-dbrsiitiis, 

:!^0erbriisrhynehops, Gua-I ^G. 72 nun. 7211. Gua(A. 721ck; 

• :se2i, 72 rr. loadlia hypocyanea, ZTos-l [toluber hexsgonotu8,Gan»|Colnbtr russellii, Mais. 

ss/(. Epiorinm ^iitino> (or ; Xenslaphis hexago-[ Daboia rhssdfilv vfuntA. 
Ctreaspis carinati^, 72 XX. sum,/), d; G.72nnn. aotus, GuntA. 72 mm. 72iii« 
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Oolttber Murowate®, Dum 

BUpbia aiitromatea, 
/>«m. 74 kk. 

Coluber aohistosiiB, Daud, 

Atretium schistosum^ 
<7untA. 74 pp. 

Coluber atolatuB, Linn. 

72 00. 

Coluber etriatus^ Shaw. 
Lycodon striatus, Rm 
tell, 72 ww. ^ , 

Coluber trigonelie. Sehneia 
Dipaas trigouatu, Boie 
72 ww. 

Oolubor ventrimaculatuB, 
bray. Zamenia ventri- 
maculatus, Gunth. 72 mm 
Compsoeoma hodgsonii, 
GifneA. 72 11. 

CompsoBoma melaiiarum 
D. dfB., 7211 
CompBoaoma radiatum. 
Rum. 72 11. 

Compsoaoma reticulare, 
Gunth. 72 11. 

Coiidanarouse^ Aua®. Psam- 

mopbia condanaruSt/f/j^^A 
72 tt. 

Cophias hypnale, Merr \ 
Hypuale nepUi Gunth 
72 lii. 

Cophiaa ulgro-marginatus 
Kuhl.f Trimoresunis tri 
gouocephahia, Gunth. 7*2 
hhh. 

Gopbias trigonooepbalua, 
Merr,, TrimereBiirua tri 
gonocepbalua^ Gunth. 

72 bbh. 

Coronella albocincta, Cant 
Simotea albocinctus, 

D. d? B. 72 ii. 

Coronella callicepbalus. 
Gray, Coluber porpby 
raceuB, Cantor, 72 kk. 
Coronella puncticulatiiB; 
Gray, Simotes puncbu 
latu8» Gunth. 72 ii. 
Coronella rasBellii,,5<?%lap 
Simotea ruBBelliij D.kB 
72 hh. 

Coronella striatai^Te/^we/' 
Lycodon rufozonatus. 
Cantor, 72 ww. 
Coronella violacea. Cant 
Simotes punctulatua, 

Gunth: 72 ii, 

Coronella baliodeirat Boi 
Ablabea baliodeirus, J)um 
f72 ii, 

Coryphodon carinatns, 
Gunth. Zaocys carinatus 
Gunth. 72 nn« 
Corypbodon carinatus, Gt 
SaooiyB dhumnadesyCope 
72 nn. 

Coryphodon fasciolatus, 
Gunth. Zamenia fasciola- 
tuB, Rum, 72 mm. 


i^ii^odph 02^ 

GutUh, Moofn hlBpr^mirH 
ginatuBi Gunth', 72 im, f 
k>rypbodon bexabonotusi 
Gunth. Xenelapbis hexa^l 
houotus, Gunth. 72 mm. 
Irocodilus biporcatus, 
Oantlfiy., G. paluBtris,] 
Lees. 72 k. 

irocodilus biporcatnSfCaf’. 
C. poroBusy Schntid 72 k. 
Irocodilus bombifrons. 
Gray, G. palustris, Lcm. 
72k. 

Irocodilus galeatus, Quv. 
Q. Siamensis, Schn. 72k.{ 
rocodilua longirostria, 
Schneid., Gavialia gan* 
geticuB, Gunth. 72 k, 
Irocodilus palustris. Less. 
72 k. 

CrocodiluB pondicerianus, 
Gunth. 72 k. 

irocodilus puroaus. Schnd 
72 k. 

irocodilus sUinensia. Schn. 
7*2 k. 

JrocodiluB trigonop 8 ,Gra 3 , 
C. palastris^ Less. 72 k. 
Crocodilus vulgaris, Litm 

C. palustris, Less. 72 k. 
Cry ptcly t ro ps <'a riu at us. 

Cope., Trimereaui us cari 
uatus, Gray, 72 bhh. 
Iryptopus granosus, /). h 
B., Emyda granosa,(?MW</ 
72 h. 

iuora, Sp^ 72 c. 

!uora amboinousis. Gray 
Baaing or Cuoro, 72 e. 
luora flavomargiiiata. 
Black bellied box Tor 
toise, 72 e. 

Cyclemys mouhotii, Gra 
Fyxidoa Mouhotii, 72 
Cyliudropbis maculatus, 
Wagl. 72 dd. 

Oylindrophis resplendens 
fTagl. 72 cc. 

Jylindropbis rufus. Gray 
72 ec. 

:;yclopbis monticola, 72 j. 
Jyclopbis major, Qunth 
72 jj. 

Oynopbis bistrigatus^Gray 
Cynopbis heleua. Hunt!' 

72 11. 

Cynopbis belena, Qunt. 
72 11. , , . 

Cynopbis malabaricus, 

Oun^A. 72 U. 
Cyrtodactylus pulcbelU 
Gray, Gymnodactylu: 
pulohellus, Wagl. 72 t 
Oystoclemys flavomargin< 
ta. Gray, Cuora flavoma 
ginata, 72 e. 

o 

Daboia elegans, G. Z. M 
D* rusBellii, GuntA. 72 ii; 
Diboia puicbella. Gray, 

D. russellii, Gunth. 72 ii 


•Bhoia 'rhi^llii/ GimlA.': 

"2; lii. . ' PoreoB' 

Mbbia ruBsellii, Gray: D 'DipssB nlgroi&atmw«A‘i^ 
UBsellii, Gunth. 72 iii. Bly. D. hvLhiX^4Sm% 
»aotyletbra bengalensis, 72 vv, 
ess. Kara bexadactyla, Dipsas muItifaBdat2iPPk'4 
UsHon. 72 jjj, 72 ww. 

apntnaya lankadivanat Dipsas i-ubeBoeoB, 

^el. Khiiiopbis uxyrbyu- Chrysopelea rubeaocil^l^l^t 
bus, Ifempr. 72 dd. Gunth. 72 uu. ' 

.p^naya trevelyana. Kc* dipsas trigonata, 
aart, Rbinophis trovelya-| ''*'* 

Gaw^A. 72 dd, Msteira doliata, 

isia olivacea, Or. Eupre- rj^ 

■es olIvacou»,(}«n/A. 72 ojiuigteira dnmerilii, 
^ndrophw bMi, Vayd. \ Duteira doliata, 

pendrophis picta. SchUg .jfo 

^ Di8teira*prRCBcu»Hta,pi,Ar: 

'ondrophis ornata, BeJd. Hydrophia vipediia^^^ 
Mirysopelea paradisi,j7oic. Gunth. 72 ggc. WS? 

72 “”* . iDogania guuthorf, 

tcDdmphiB paradisei, M ot Trionyx guntWi 

fey. Cu ryBop<».lea |)ai‘adiHi, /er, 72 h. - ^ 

Bote. 72 uu. Dogania aub-pUna, 

Deudropbis picta, Schleg Trionyx subplluiiui, ' 

Schweig. 27 b.! ' ? 

^errafttochclys coriacea, Doliopbis flaviceps, 

Ourtth. 72 j. ard Callopbia bivirgBtuil»<%^ 


/ey. Ch ryBop<».lea |)ai‘adiHi, /er, 72 h. - ^ 

Bote. 72 uu. Dogania aub-pUna, 

Deudropbis picta, Schleg Trionyx subplluiiui, ' 

Schweig. 27 b.! ' ? 

^errafttochclys coriacea, Doliopbis flaviceps, 

Ourtth. 72 j. ard Callopbia Oivirgatnil»<%^ 

Dilophyrus iiientagcr, GiA GfA. 72 ccc. 

ssrjfr ».r 

>iploderma polygon atu m ' olans et procpo^Z.g tt,; - 
Jlalloiodl, Japd!ura poly dussumieri, 

gonata, 72 v. >ye » . 


>iploderma polygon atu m vola*^8 el* prrcpo^Z.g tti; ^ 
Jlalloiodl, Japd!ura poly dussumieri, 

l^pelraa oroatum.Far, Draco bim«cnl«tu,. 7 *^;;ii 
iinnth. 72 111 . maculatus, 

)ii>loi>i!ltn.'i ornatum. Vu , , .. . 

,l p.pulchrum 


cJihTi 111 ■ ‘'“Wy fromBoi-ueo, 87 (V< 

DiploiMflma puloLrum. Diuco vindis, Sekkff.iliij- 
tlJdh 72 111. volanset prwpos. I,.78 ik : 

D pstts boop»,C}»H«A. 72 vv n'^'tolans 

Hpsnsboa .SV*«<?,.Au,bly D. volans ,t 

cr:.u ^..rrnsj 

TlitiDaa nnrmata. Reinw. 72 ll. vv;!* 


?j“” b- (HM., 

M., 

Dipeas carinata, Reinw. 72 u. y:j\ 

Pareas carinata, Wagl. jDracunculiiB maculatua^^. 
72 yy G^/ ay-> D. maculatus^ 

Dipsas ceyloncnsifi, 72 ww. Cantvr, 72 u, 

Dipsas cyiiodon Cantor, naentiia, 

Dipsas gokool, tag, pasaerita laycterizatMrji;?^^ 
72 ww. ^ Qri 72 Vv ' ^ 

bpsas dcndropbila, ^^^i'^'lDryjnua prasinUB,Oaii^^ 

Dipsadoraoiphiisceylonen. prasmus 

sis, Gunth. Dipsaa cey-' * ^ 

lor.ensis, 72 ww. Dryiophis front! clnclMj^ 

Dipsadoraorphus trigona- Gtunth. Tragopa 
' iu 9 ,Fitz; Dipsos tri go I cinctus, Q unth.'7W:^^^ 
nata, Boie. 72 ww. iDryiophia nasutuiL^^K 
Dipsas ferruginea. Cantor) Tragopa, IFagl, 7.5g |^ ^ 
Psammodynastes puU Dryiophis nasiita, 
verulentns, Gunth. 72 tt. Passerita 
Dipsaa for8teni6?un«A.72vv. <7r. 72 yv. ;■ 

Dipsas fuscua. Motley, D. Dryiopbia pras^if^; 
boops, Gunth. 72 vv. ‘ Tragopa praainn 

'pJUhU 

.Hpsas luiviR, SMeg. Pareas, Gun/A. Trophidoc^^ 
bvis, Dum. 72 yy. I I'woltet*/ 


72yyy 



^viii{ttra% Ctift, 


ftjrtSiiii' 

Iijairii or^idollia. ^ick^j 
ueqked Pond Tortoise. 

74 f. 

Emys dhongoka, Oray*^ 
Betagu dhongoka^ Qti>i/A.| 
72 g. 

Emya dnvancellii^ Z>tgn. 
Batagar dhoogokajG u nth, 

'4^5Su^irJ®™y" V?;")*'** ®- 

r;a*tit& 7a oco. „ b. 




:yy<gf*m. 


Gtffiet*. 
ilyiroa, Oo^e. PA.| 




lormie, Sehneid, 
M rliyockops, Rus-l 
“IT- - 

aqg^oides. Cantn^i 
>0$ bungaroideB^I 

DWdfs^Ot^ 
alie,(7ic»tA.72 hh. 
kVieopa, Cantor. 
bis birirgatus, 
_Sif72oco. 
j^E^rcatua, Schmid. 

_ JloMia inteiUnaliai 

000. 

linleatinaUs, Canter. 
,|l^hia inteatiaalis^ 
kilA. 72 coo. 
f! inaooleUandi \^Rdnh. 
lo^fa maoolellandiiji 
^A.72eoo. 

i;liUMOaUcepa» QUntK 
kit maculioepa, 

. 72ddd. 

iibelenarua. Cantor., 

“ ^ I macullcepa, 

72ddd, 

.oiBro-maoiilatiiaf 
IfMEor., Callophis gra-| 

" » 0W»72coo. 
'^FHonatua, Blyth.f\ 

‘ ohlb maoclellandiiJ 
t772ddd. 

^^fnaoalatne, Merr. 

kii trimaoalatua, 
^^J72ddd. 

|tlbi^VrgatU8, OufitA., 
‘bpbia niaccloUandii, 
^ 0 mA., 72 ddd. 

pita flaveacenfly 
Vavaous flavo- 
^SaijA.72 1. 

^li. 

^ jMnosat The Bun 

(anbtiata. Cray.J 
jOunth.72h 
qhotata*. Kelaart. J 
enaie,QtftitA.72h.' 

rd.- 

Oray., Bata-| 
r72g. 

or, Gro.v., Ba-| 

^<02 g. 

,The Speckled 
olae, 72f. 

j^^eiangeri, Lm.^ Rj 
|> ScAtmyy 72 t 


Inpiopejma oimatunij 
eumtA.12l]K 
Engystoma pldchmaiifial. 
DIplopelma pulohrom. 
72111. 

Eohydrina bengalenaia, 
Gh-oy, 72 ggg. 

Enhydria nigrocinctus, 
Mcrr. Hydrophis nigro-j 
cincta, Rumll, 72 fff. 


lEnicognathua, Sray Jan.\ 
Ablab^ Sagittarius. Sunthl 
72 jj. ' 



|Emys hamiltonii, Oray, 
guttata^ Gray, 72 f. 
lEtnya haniiltonii. Yellowj 
spotted Emys, 72 f. 
lEinya kachuga, Gray, Ba- 

I tagur lineatii8,Gun/A. 72 ^•iEpicriunirgliitinosiim. 2>. 
Etnys lineata^ Gray., Bata- B. 72 nnn. 

gur lineatus, GanlA , 72 g.'Epicrium hasseltii, (Pitz.) 

Emysmaorocephala. Broad. Wagl. E. glutinosum, 
headed Terrapen, 72 f. | Z), B. 72 nnn. 
lEmy^mutioa. The Chu-Epicrium monochroumOM 


lEut^pee ohliier.8iS| 72 n, 

Euprepee errieatii, Ihtm. 
E. oUvaceus, OvniA. 72 o. 
Euprepee maculaiine, 
B/yfA, 72o. 

Euprepes olivacena, 72 o. 
Euprepeg rufesoebs^ Cant. 
Euprepes rufesceus, CHinld. 
72 n. 

Euprepes nifescens. Com- 
mon Indian Skiok^ 72 u. 
jEtiprepes trilineata, 0ray, 
72 o. 

jEvesia belli?. Bum., Kesaia 
mooodactyla, Gunth. 72 q. 
Evesia monodactyl a, Gray, 
Kessia monodactyla, 
0u/ith. 72 q. 


san Terrapeny 72 f . 

Emya muticns. Cantor., 
Etnys nigrioans, Gnry, 

E. mutioa, 72 f. 

Emys nigra, Btyih., E. 

1 crassicollis, 72 f. 

Emya nigricans, Gray. Thej 
I Blackian Pond Tortoise,' 
72 f. 


|Emys ocellata. Ocellatedj 
Pond Tortoise, 72 i. 

Emys, 5p. 72 f, 

Emys fiicqiiotil, Lens. E. 
guttata, Gmy, 72 f. 

Emys platynota. Gray., 
Notocbelys platynota, 
Oray, 72 e. 

Emys reevesii. Reeves’s 
Pond Tortoise, 72 f. 

Emya sebic, Gray., E. tri-| 
jugs, Hchxceiyj/. 72 t. 

|Emys siamensis, Gray MS 
Gooemyda grandis, Gray, I 
72 e. 

Emys sinensis. The Chi 
nese Pond Tortoise, 72 f. 

Emys spill osa. Gray, Geo- 
emyda spinoss, Gray. 

72 e. 

Emys tecta. Gray., Pang- 
shura tecta, 72 f. 

Emys tectum (adult), Gray, 
Pangshura tentoria,GttiilA| 
72 f. 

Emya tentoria. Gray, Pang-] 
shura tentoria, 72 f. 

lEmya tbermalis, Reyn, 
trijuga, ScAioetyy. 72 f. 

LEmys thufgii. The Thurgi, 

I 72 f. 

jEmya trigibbosa. Lest. 
Paugahura tecta, 73 f. 

Emya trijuga. Ceylonese 
Pond Tortoise, 72 f. 

jEmys trivittata, 

Batagur affinis, CrttiUA. 

72 g. 

Emys guttata, Oray, 72 f. 


72 nnn. 

Epicrium monochrous. 
Block. E. monochroum,! 
Ounth. 72 nnn. 

Eretmochelys sqnamata, 
AgasB, Caretta squamataJ 
Qunth. 72 i. 

jErpeton teDtacnlatii8,£aft* 


Ferania sieboldii, p. 72 ss- 

Fordonia unicolor. ^rav. 
72 qq. 


Herpeton tcntaculatum, 
Qunih. 72 ss. 

jErpeton tentacule, Lacep. 
Herpeton tcntaculatum, 
Qunth. 72 SB. 

Eryx braminus, Davd, 
Typhlops bramiuus,GttnjA| 
72 cc. 

Eryx cowicus, Bum. Gon-| 
gylophis coniciis, Wagl. 
72 zz. 

Kryx jobnif. Bum, 72 zz. 
Eryx macnlatus, Hallowell. 
Eryx Johnii, Bum. 72 zz, 

Eudi psas cynodon, &unth .1 
72 vr. 

Eumeces Wiegmann, 72 o. 
|En. albopunctatus, 72p. 
Eumeces bilineatus, The| 
black-striped Skink, 72 o. 
Eumeces chalcides, 72 p. 
Eumeces hard wickii. White] 
-streaked Skink, 72 p 
Riimeces indicus, 72 p. 
Kumeces isodactyl us. The] 
short-toed Skiuk, 72 p. 
Eumeces punotatus. Far. 
Eumeces albopunotatusJ 
Qunth. 72 p. 

Eumeces punctatus, TFisyml 
K. punctatus, <2ttiuA« 72 p. 
jEuraeces quadrivirgatUs, 
Mabouiaquadri- 
lineata, Sunih. 72 Oi 
Eumeces resTesii, 72 p. 
Eumeces sdblegeiil, 72 o. 
Eumeces taprobanensis, 
A^«^72p. 


|Gavialis gangeticus. The 
garial or Nakoo. 

Gecko guttatus, 72 r. 
Gecko homalocephaluB, 
TiUb., Ptychozooii homa- 
locephalnin, &ttntk. 72 x. 
Gecko chineusis. Gray, G. 
JaponicuB, Gunth. 72 r. 
Gecko japoiiicus, 72 r. 
Gecko nionarclius. Gray, 
72 r, 

jGecko reevesii. Gray, 

Q ecko gu ttatu s, Gunth. 
72 r. 

Gecko smith if. Gray, 72 1 . 
Gecko stentor, 72 r. 

Gecko triedrus. Baud., 
Hemidactylus triedrus, 
GunlA. 72 8. ' 
|Geoclerays macrocephafa, 
fi^ray, Emys macrocepha- 
la, 72 f. 

^Geoclemys reevesii. Gray, 
Emys reevesii, 72l« 
Gooemyda, Bp. 72 e, 
|Geoemyda spiriosa, Gray. 
The spinous Tortoise, 
72 e. 

iGeophis microcephalus, 

72 gg, 

jGymnopiis oartilaginea, 
(Boddaert) Can., Triobyx 
Javaniciis, SeAtos^y.72 h. 
iGymnopus duvauo;^ii, . 
Bum., Trionyx gangetii* 
cus, Cuv. 72 h. 

Qymuopus indioos, Cbif., 

Chitra indioa, Gnry, 7^ lb 

jGymnopus JavanjieuM?4H». 
Trionyx javanioiii, 
Schmeigg. 72 

[Oymnopus linieatus, Bmmi 
Chitra indioa. Gray, 72>i 








. 

7g hu; n GtfiiilX 

Gyui^6pua Babp1fiatt8.2)iCNijH6rpet6u tantiu^ulatutDt 


Trionyi BiStbplanuB^ 
8ehmiy9, h. 

Gonyosoma oxycepbalam, 
D.AB.ntt. 

OouyoaoiuB virido, Wagt 
Gouyoaoma oxycepba- 
luni, D. <fc B, p. 7§ tfc. 

Qoogyloplua oouiouBiTPay^ 
72 as. 


Hagria Toamscrrli^ Oray 

U q. 

Ualya blomboffii» Qmth, 
72 iii 


OmaC^. 72 SB. 


kydiropbia ^ntorla, 72 fiji[ 72 , 

Hydropbla cbloria^ 

Tl Ut tort Hyiirbpw^ 


toriHyiirbn 

Hioulia itidica, G**. Bume^jHydrophia colubriniiB^ OatiM. 72 |IEI. 
oea iodicns, Gunth, 73pi Schleg, Platurua acutatasjHydrophfa lifi 
Uiuulia reefesii, Gray. GMneA*72ddd. Hy. ii{| 

Eiuneces reevesii^ Q«n2/^|Hydropbi8 ooronata/GaA^/t., Buiullp 72 
72 p. 72 fff. Hydro pbia 

Hipistes faflciatiia^ Gkvz//. Hydmphis curU^ Ounth. Sch; Hy. robiiaUif* 
HipUtes hydrin iia, 6 72 ggg. 72 «ee. : . 

72 as. Hydro phis cyanocincta. Hydropbiaobacniiriijili^ 

Hipiatea hydrin ns, 72 ^s. The Cbittul^ 72 eee. Hy. graoilia By*iw^ 
Hoinalopsia aer, ^'cA/ey.j jHydrophis cyanooinctiia, Hydrophis obaotti^yj, 
Hypsirhina cnhydria, baud, Hy. cyanocincta. Hydropbia obiovila’^ 

1). & H, 72 rr. Qunl/i 72 cee. 72* fff. : : 

Homulopsis buccatus, AVd Hydropbia doliata, Grav< Hydropbia oniala>>- 
72 88. Hy.elcgans, GM«tA.,72 fff.l 72 fff. ■ 

Houialopsisenbydris, Can-iHydruphis doUata, A'M/i.,! Hydropbia pelaiftii 
ior, Hypsirhina enhydriaJ Hy. viperiua, Gun^A. Var. aunulata,i^/|jw^j 
Z>. & /f. 72 IT. 72 ggg. _ , lorcata, GMn<A,7t P 


Halyaeiliotti^GFuntA. 72iii. MoinalopsiK hardwickii, Hydropbia elegaus, Giinf A., Hydropbis iMiUiiiii 
Halys himalayanus^Gun^A. Gray., Coluber buccata,| 72 fff. SM,, Hy. hardW 


72 iii. A^mA/. p. 7 2 88. 

Hamodryas elaps, GunfA. Hoiiialo])8ia lierpeton, 
Ophiophagudelaps^Gu/t^A. Schleg* p* 72 it. 

72 bbb. Homalopsis hydrinus. Can 

Haoioilryaa (hannab) tor.^ Hipietes bydriuiis, 

ophiopbagns, Cantor, Guntk. 72 as. 

Opbiophaguseiapa,GunfA. Hoinalopsie Icucobalia^ 

72 bbb 

Haploceroua Coylonon8i8,| Gray, 72 qq< 

GunfA., 72 gg. ^ ^ ^Homalopaiaolivaceua.C^anj 


Hydropbia ellioti, GanfA., Ounth 72 ggg. 

7 2 f f f . Hydropbia pemmiHi 

Hydropbia fasciata. Gray., Pelamia biooi6r> 


Gka^A. 


Aifs- 


Hy. coiouaia, 

72 fff. 

flydrophis fasciata, 
sell, 72 fff. 

Schleg. Fordonia unlcolor, Hydrns gracilia, Cantor,^ 

Hydropbia cantori a, Gan f A jHydrophia achii 
72 fff. , Knbydrina h 


72 ggg, 

Hydropbia 
Jan.Hy.curfit^GfAi; 
IHydropbia robuitA^ 
72 eee. 



Hemidaotylnaleachenaultiij Hypsirhina enbydria, II ydrophia graoilia, Cunfor.,* Gray. 72 ggg. 

/e#‘d. D. ik B. 72 a. B. 72 rr, Hy. chloria, Baud. 72 fff. [Hydropbia aolijlxop 

Hemidaotylua uiaoulatua,| Homalopaia plutnbea, Boie. H ydropbia graci lia, Russell, Schmid4t. Hy« 

Dum. 72. Hypsirhina plumbea, 72 fff. ! Gray, 72 eeo. 

Uemidactylua marginatua] Wagh. 72 rr. Hydropbia gracilis, Hydropbia aoblegdttl 

Wiegm. Nycteridium Honaalopsis vhynchopa, Hydropbia liudaayi. Gray,' cAar. Hy, Ornatiijf! r 
Mbneideri, Quuth. 72 t. C’an^ar. Cerberus cinereas,! 72 fff. | 72 fff, - y ^ 

Gray, 72 TV. Hydras graoilia, .SAata., Hydropbia aplratiii> 

Homalopaia 8chneideri,/y(!AJ Hydropbi8graciK8,Aaa5eff 72 eee. ^ ™ 

~ ‘ .. I Hydruphi. 

72 eee; 

jllydropbis atriatii^ : 

Hy. cyaoociiictiii " 

72 fff. 


Hemidaotylua nanus, Gan 
for ; Gecko jaxionicua, ^ 

Ounth,. 72 r. Cerberus cinoreua. Gray! 72 fff. 

Hemidaotylua peronii, 72 rr. iH ydropbia hardwiokii, 

i>. <A H. Peripia cantoris Horoalopsis aieboldii, | Gunlh, 72 ggg. 

Ounth. 72 t., 5<;Afoy.,Ferania aicboldii/llydropbis hardwickii, 

Hemidaotylua peronii, iJaw Ounth., p. 72 88. Gray., iHy. coronate, 


Peripia peronii, QuafA. 
72 8 . 

7 Hemidactyltis pioresif, 
Kdawt ; H. maculatus, 
72 a. 

Hemidaotylua platyurua, 
WUgm* Mycteridiutn 
. Bobneideri, Ounth. 72 t. 


Hydropbia aqbiliii 
Oray., Hy., cyA 
G«nf A. 72 fff. 


Humalojiaia osmizonata Gvn^A, 72 fff 
, BlyM. baccata,ALAu/.,72ss HydropbiBJerdoDH,72eee. 

'Homouota fa8ciata,7er don, j'H ydropbia leevis, Lutkcn,,\ 

Bumeooaiaodaotylua, Hy. ornata,Gii»<A. 72 fff. Hydropbia aubolnolijp^^ 
Ounth 72 p. Hydropbia lapemoidea, GunfA. 72 fff., 

Homopuaburoesiiy A/yfAJ Ounth. 72 iii. , Hydropbia 

Teatudo Horsfieldii,Gray, Hydropbia lindaayi, Gr. Qray.,. 

72 e. ^ 


. Booneiaen, v. i s ». ~ tt j 1 • f 

Hemidaotylua triedrus, iHoratta Para, Russellf Hydropbia longicep8,G wnf A ^dropais attblmKj 

72 a. Echi8oariuata,Jlfeir.72iii. 72fff. I Hy. cyanoclnclij.^? 

Hemidactylua triedrus, Hurria carinata, if kA/. Cer.| Hydropbia loreata, G»nf A. 72 fu. 

Xeaa. a. triedrus, Qicnf A. Hurria Schneiderian a, #x 

72 i. 2)aiid., Cerberus rbyn- Hydropbia major, fA., H ydropbia y«r| ^ 

HerpetodryMohlori8,Hb/. chops, Rnsselh 72 rr. 72 eee. V^nmys biooMwii^ 

low, Oyclophls major, Hydropbia amiuUtua,Gray melanurus, i 

^ * r/.. TPay/., H 3 ^ spirahs. Gray, Hydropbia n 


Hy, Etokesii, Gray, 72 eee 


GiinfA«72]j. .... 

Bi^irpetociryaa helena, ScA., Hydropbia anomala, 
Oynopbiarbeleiia, Gan/A.' eAer, 72ggg. 

lydropbia aapera. Gray,] 
I 72 eee. 

'Hydropbia belcheri, Gimf A. 
72 eee. 


Hatpetodryaa maiabarioua. 

Jitdttn, Cyoopl»w mnluA 

baiibua, Ounth, 72 11- 
Edraetodryaa oxyoepbaluaj Hydropbia bengaleui 
BehUg* Gonybsoma oxj’-i Gray. Enhydrina bei 
oe^um, H. & T2 tt. leuaia, Gray, 72 ggg. 


jPw-I 72 eee I 72 ggg. . 

Hydropbia mentalia, Gray, Hydrophobes 
Hy. major, GtinfA. 72oee.i tua, Ounth. 
Hydropbia microcephala, Bemifa8ciaiaa,9| 
Fischer. Hy. gracilis, Rui^BydjeOBUVsm I 


sell, 72 fff. 

Hydropbia nigrociacta, 

Rumil,n iH. 


72 1. 

lUjrdrowttruii , 

' ociuted uri 
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lod bivitUiuSf Sdhl. P«|Rana sjstotaa^ Sehn^d, iSeincus multi^aaeiAtnf, 
j^!^’''macubtua Ounih, |_molura8| ^r<ry. 72 zz. [ CacopiiB Byatoma, Ktthl. Ei^r^es rufeaceQs^ 


mniixi. 


iPython molunis, Grtfi^.72zz] 
^^Ifdly^teB leacomy8tax;Pythoii reticulatuB, Gray. 

'1: P. maoulatua, L^^.yy* 

72 mmiu. 


Gunther, 7% kkk. Gnnth, 72 u. 

mu. temporaria, Isoytale braohyorrho.. 

I ■-.-• . „ B. »il»atic»,i«w»t« 72kkk. Aapidum brMhv- 

Python achneideni> Merr. R«nn temporana var japo- Qpy|„,g ff'agl 72 inr ^ 
:>tedyp«mtoa maculatus. python roticulatiis, tfmy. nica, mnfA, R. ailvatica,, ' » “• 

; Cmhmon Indian Tree- 72 yy. leconU. Ti kkk. et Ophisaorn*, 

IfOff. Chinlh. 72 mmm. Pythonla (!) semiaonata, Jlan* tigrina, Dand. 73ijj. “eeudopua, So«<A. 

Polypadatea Quadriliueatui B/. Homalopais buccata Uana vibtigera, Gunth, K».7 a n, ^ 

. ,XuAl.72an. ' gracilw, tKteym 72 kkk. ISepa »eincoidee,(7«» 

"iNypedatea rugosus, part. Python tigris, D««d. Py- liana vittigera, R. Eumeoea puuctntuB,9un(4. 

* uaoliu us, 75i Z5fi tigrina, Dawrf. 72 jj j. i P- 

M mmm IPyxicenhalus, A). 7’tfcAud». Rhinopbia melanog aster. Serpens cceciba ceylonica, 

:^lypedatM rugOHus, part,' 72 kkk. /Wers.,n, hlythUMaart, Seba. Epicnum glutiuo- 

P. B. P.qiiadriliiieatubjPyxicephsilits brcviceps, 72 ee. . i I 

“ ■ ' Gunlh, 72 kkk. lllbabdnKoma inicruccpha- 

Ipyxicephalua fodieus, Jerd. lum, iiunth. Geopliia uii-j 
P. brevicep8,6^M/i«/e,72kkk , croceplinliis, Gunlk. 72 gg, 

Pyxicophalus pluvinliH, 

Jerd, P. brevicepa, Giintli 
72 kkk. 


72 mmm. 
tortoises. 72 c. 
‘•l^iMkmmodynastes pulvcru-[ 
; leatusy Ounth. 72 it. 

ceras^gaster, 
'QoMer, Xenochropbia 


der^ga8ter,(?uiUA.72 pp.jPyxidea Moubotii, 
Ptanimopbis coliaris. Gray, M*. S, 72 1- 
AbMes coliaris, Gunthg^ R 


Gray 


Biiia D. <t' li, 72 niin. 
|Silyburn elliotti,«rray.72 ee, 
Silybnra cf?yloaica. Pet, 
S- elliottii Gray. 72 ee, 

|ftbacopbarus luaximus^ Silybnra €lUotti,6?>’flry.72ee. 

Gun//t, 72 mmin. Silybura iiilgherriensis, 

Rbacopboriis reinwardtii^ Beddome,, S, eUiotti,6rr«y, 
D. & Ji, Rbaco])boru8 ma-. 72 ee. 


72 a 

Pbanuxiophis condanarus, 
Biyth, P. 72 tt, 

^Bammopbis iudicus, 
Beddom, P. condauarus. 

myth 72 tt. 


|Kana bcngalensisn Or,, 
cyanopblyctia, Schneid, 

72jjj. , , 

liana brama. Lass. li. tign 
na, Daad. 72 jjj. .. .v 

Raua breviceps, Schncid,< Gunlh. 7 ee 


, ximuB, Gunihn 72 inmin. 
IKhiiiopbis, lleiupricb. 7'* 
R.i 

* Hbinopbts blythiif Kelaart 
72 ee. 

Rbinopbis homolepia, 
Jlemp., U. trevelyanua, 


Simutes albivenler 72 bh. 
Si motes albociiictus J). d: 
B. 72 ii. 

Si motes binotaius, D. & B, 
72 bh, 

|Spilote8 bodgsonii, GwUh. 
CompsoHoma bodgboniij 
Gunth. 72 11. 


Pi.5>tnophiBnigrofaeciat«s,' pyxieepliahu 'broviceps,;llbinophiB microler , 


vulga-! 


Cantor, Coluber porphy-, OunUu 72 kkk. 

:J Cantor, 72 kk. Raua biifo L. Bufo 

^.Hmmmophis perotteti. D.| ris, Gunik. 72 111. 

B. Tropi<iococcy x 
j^Uptteti G until. 72 u, 

I. P»auimopbiB pulveruleuta,' 72 kkk. 

JdoUa PsamirtodyuastoH pul Raua cjiucrivora, Boie.f II. 


done. 72 ee. 


Rbinopbis oxyrhyucbus, 

\Riin, oachmiians, (P«W«s.)l \ ... . 

I mchwald., phiUppmus, 

.Ubiliophis piilueycusis, 72| 
oe. 


Kuhlii, 72 jjj. I 7-'W. 1 

Raua cutipoia, D, & f?. 
bexadaclyla Lesson, 7'^ j jj-l 


Rana cyanophlyctis, Sc/t-j 
neid. 7'^ jjj. 

|Raua esciilenta L. R, lie>| 
ligii, Gunlh 72 kkk. 


lihinophiH saiigiunous 
Beddofnt, 72 ee. 
Rbinopbis trevelyaiuis. 
dd. 

Ri« pa albo-]:nnctata, Gray. 


yerulentns, Gunlh, 7:i tt, 
i^iammophis tieiiiatH,GuMf/i-| 

P. condanarus, 7 2 tt. 

Plbeudoboa cmMle&pSchucid, 

Bungarus casruleus, 

Daud. 72 bbb. 

Pseudoboa carinata, Schn, 

£cbi8oariData,;Vcrr. 72 iii 
Psaudoboa fiiBciata,Sc/LnetW| 

Bungarus fasciaius. Can- 
tor* 72 bbb. I 

Pseudopus 72 13. 

Pseudopus et llyalinus, 

' Merreoi, Pseudo pu.s, 

Gunth, 72 n. 

&d^ua g.t^ilw. JCuL|i^ua“li;i.isi!, G'««<A.72kkk.|R«" ^g”**'*'* 

ynglws-euake. 72 n. 'nan. n.aUbnrica, Tyrh «i« 

Plseudopus opbisaurus, Hyloraim n.abibarica, Guntn. co. 

iDafidaa. Pseudopus, Gunth. 72 111. 


dome, R. sanguineus, motes purpurascens, Var, 

' * ' j S. albiventer, Ounth,72 lih, 

Simotes purpurascens. Far, 
Simutes puuctulatus, 
Gunth, 72 ii. 

Simotes purpura.sceiis. Var 
S, Higiiatus, Gunth, 72 bb. 
Siinor.es l usBeHb 2>. & B, 
7S. bb. 

Simotes signatus. 72 bh, 
|Simutes ti*inotatusl)t£7a72 ii 
Sitaiia minor. 72 w. 
^Sitaiia pouticcriana, Jerd, 
Sitaiia minor, G«/i^/#..72 w. 

'L5..1. ...... .ii. t,. n 


S^'liuerotbeca strigata, G, 


\B* S-> PyxicephaluH brevi- 
ceps, Gunth. 72 kkk. 


|Rany _ 

R. cyanoplilyotis,.ScAn€^<^. 

n^? Hi L/ l^’ 


Gunth, 72 n. 


//«//o-i 

Gunth, 


; Ptyebozoon 

Knhl 


phaium, Gunlh, 72 r. 

* :’i ,'Pt y cboz*ion homalocepb a-| 
itfm.TbePly iugGecko.72 r* 


Eumeces albopuuetatus, 

GwtXlr 72 p. 

Ran;hesadiiotyk,Z;m«,i.!Ri"l>“ lu«<^vickii, '?,-ay,,8pWgi« n.ercurialm.a/rrr. 

m,y ^ * RiimeccH bard wickii, Sph. conacea, Gi'uy, 

RikiJKiildii ^rhlrn 72iiii Vrunlh,72p, D.rmatochelys cojiacea, 

leselienaultuV Punctata, Gray, Eii-| GuwM. 72 j. 

nieces puuctatus, Crun^/i . |SpUecodeB albofuscus, 

Ophites albofuscus, 
Gunth, 72 XX. 

SpilotcH melanuriis, Ounth 
Compsosouia melauuruin 

D. dr B, 72 11. 

8 pile tea reticularis, GwUK 
Compsosoma reticiilare, 
Gunth. 72 11. 

[Spilotes vittatus, Beddomt 
Tropidouotus beildomib 
G«n/A. 72 00 

Stellio indioua, "Blyth, S. 

tuberculatu8,G«»tA., 72. z 
|Stellio plat y urns, Schneid. 

Nycteridium Bckueideri, 

I Gunth, 72 t. 

[Stellio Salvator, Lanr, Hy- 
droaaurus BalYator^ Q»*<*y- 
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I liana marmorata, 

fteudotyphlopp oxyrhyn- ^ell R. iiebigii, , . , 

lir obus. Schleg, Kliiii<»pbis 72 kkk, jSaara bardwickd. Gray, 

vjv punctatup, MnlUr. 7-. dd Rana iiigroinaculata. Hall- ITromastix bardwickii, 

/ jlHotopieuia borsfieldii, we//., K. Iiebigii, Gunth,, Gray. 72 z. 

Ptychozoou 72 kkk. jSalea liorsfieldii, Gray.lAZ- 

llil ; botnalocephsluui, Raiiarobusta, Z?/yik,,Raiia anls, 72 x. 

T 72 r. , bexadaclyla, towow. 72 jjj. Salea jeidonii, b. 

kor^^ Cope. 72 mm liana mgulosa, IFieym,, R.. bursfieldii, 7-. x. 

mueoBUf«,Copc. 72 11. tigrina, Dawt/. 72 jjj . ^ amboo, 7/r'«se//, 

: Pti^MLoon bouialocepba- liana sangiiineo-mnculata, Cyhndropbifa-iufus, ray, 


homalocepba-Rana sangiitneo 

P. homaloce- ZcWnHyloranamalabarica, 


Gunth. 7‘2 111. 
Raua sUvatico, 
kkk. 


Leconte, 72| 


72 cc. 

iSciucus braebypus, Sclnn. 
Eumeces cbalcidos, Gunth, 

79 n. 


Tidddd 





BBPmSS. 


rltoAodto*.. 


Tati^nyxlwMiill, Dvm. iTortri* mssellii, Mert-., [TriconoMnludua 
^tagur bMka, 78 g. riWtrl* xenopeltis, SeMta.\ ma, Rtixw. 0aUi.8elaa«« 
letraonyx longicollia, Zea#. Xenopeltis unicoior,(rttn£^ rhodoatoiua, bhh 

jTrigonocephalna BiimatrcU 
Letrapedoa Btnithii. NessiajTjrphlopsbraminus, mu, Qantor^ IVimereaiu 
monodactyla,aiinf A. 72 q. 72 cc ms wagleri, GuntK 72hbli; 

inalassophm angtiillic for-|Trachischium fuscnm, Triconuciq>h»luH waaletiV 
\n\»^ Sckmidt. AipysuruBj Gun/^. Able ben fuBCUS^ TrimeresuruB 


e?tt»r/i.72 jj. leri, (^unth, 72 hbb. 

{Traobibc-hium obBcnro-Btri^fTrigonocepbaliia zatSj 
at'iin, Ounth, Ablabea Hypnale nepa, Qth, 72iW4 

TSSaSr^'raJiiin, 

iTrigonnrus BioboldiL Ihtm^ 

' J3. af. 


Stellio tnbdreulatm, 79 a 
Stephanobydni fusca, 
fuBouB, 

pisck^t 72 60©* 

Stepbanobydra fiiBoa^Grory. 

AipyBurus IsQviB, Laccp 
72 eee. 

SternotheruB trifa^ciatus, 
sal. Cuora trifasciata angiii]is 0 formis. 72'ddd 
72 e, iThalasBopbis anomala. 

Ml Schmidt, Hydro phis aoo- 

mala, Fischer, 72 ggg. 

Tacbydromii«,Dd«</.g 72 m jThaUsaophiB microcephala 
7 'achydromiiB qiiadrilinea-| Schmidt. Hydrophia gra 
tUB, Daud. T. BexlineatuB,: cilia, Russell, 72 fff. 

Ddr»d. 72 m. ^ Thalassophia muroenacfor 

Tachydromus sexlineatus, mis, Schmidt. Aipyauruftj Pragops, H’Viflr/., body, and' Ferania yieboldii, 

72 m* ^ angviillrofurmiB, Gunth. tail excocdingly Hleiider^j 72 ss. 

Tiicbydromus typiciia, Gr. 72 cee. tail compressed, 72 vv. , ^ 

T.Hcxlineatus,Z>tiiid.72 in. Thalassophia scblegelii, Tragops dispar, Gunth. |Trimcresnru8 albo labrliifi 

Tiuigsbura, Sfp. 72 f. Schmidt. Hydrophis orna Males bright green; fe-| Gr«//. TrimerytbrurtM^ 

Telcopus hixatus, Leconte, ta, Quoth. 72 fff, males bronze coloured, Russell. 72 bhh. 

Manouria erays, 72 e* Thai asso phis viperina, ScA.| 72 vv. |TriinerosiiruR bicolor, <W*./ 

Terrapenos, 72 e. Hydrophia viporiua, ?ragopa froniicinctiis, T. cariuatua,Gr«y. 72hbh, 

Terrapeue bicolor, i?e7f, 72 ggg. T.disper fr7//.72 vv 'Fritneresimie carinatuBf 

Cuora Amboincn8is,Gr<fy.|Thalaa8opliis merneri, Tragops nnsutUH, 11 T. G/Yf//. 72 hhb. 

72 e. Schmidt. Knhydrina ben- Waf/l. 72 vv. TriniereRurus eleganei, Oi** 

Tostudo, Sp. 72 d. galeuais, Gra//, 72 ggg. Trogops prasiniis, />. tt* 7?. 'i'* graininenap RusstlL 79 

Testudo actinodea. Bell, Tic-poloiiga of Ceylon. Da- T. /fV//. ! blih. 

elegans, Sc/iojp/f, 72 d. boia rusaelli, 72 Triglyphodon eryfcbmrn#* 

I’eatudo amboinen8ia,/>/*wd|Tic-polouga, Rus^eH^ Da-| Dam. DipaaB bubalina,, 72 bbb. 

Cuora A£nboineiiBi8,Qr tiy, boia russellii, Qiuuh,72 iii| Seba. 72 vv, Triiuereanrua gramineui> 

72 jTiliqua aflinia, Gray, Rv Triglyphodon dendrophi-j RushU, 72 hhb. 

Test lido coriacea, L., Der-j prepea rufescena,(7VA. 72n. him, Dipsafi dcudro-TriinereauruH montloola, 
matuchelya curiacea^ ITiliqua cariuata, Qray, phila, Wayl. 72 vv. I Ountk. 72 hbb. 

72 j, Euprepea ru£eacens,G«Hf7i'Trig|ypUodou forateni, D. Ti*bce*C8«ru8 mucroaqiia- 

Testiido elegana, Schoej)jf, 72 n, /7. IMpsas forsteni,(/ioi^A. niatUB, 72 bbb. 

72 d. jTiliqua chineiisia. Gray, 72 vv. iTrimeresnma opbiopbagiiB, 

Testudo olcgan 8 or starred Mabouia cliiuenBis,(7«/?^A.|TrigonocephHlii8 niriniH, Ophiophagua 

tortoise, 72 d. 72 o. Gray. Halvs blomholfii; 72 bbb, 

TeBtudo elongata, Blyih, iTiliqua roeveau,f?ra;y, Eu-| Ounlk. 72 fii, .TriifiereauniaporphyraGftua,. 

T, Horsfieldii, Gmy, 72 e. mecea reevesii,ff«uM.72 p Trigonoceplialus .'iffinis, Rlyth.T, cai-inatUBj QrUjff 
Tesitiido emya, Mull, Ma- Tiliqua riibriventris, fr;'ay,j Gunth ^ Halys liiiualaga- 72 bhh. 

liouria cniys, 72 e. Riiprepoa rufe8CGns,(7tf«^A xms, Gunth. 72 iii. irimereHimia purpnron*^ 

Tostudo geoinetrica, //a/| 72 ii. Trigonocophnlus blomhofli Gr. 72 hhb, 

<on, elegans, Sfc7/or/</f.72d, Tiliqua rugo-gnttata, Qu Halys blornhottn,G//i.72iiij * **^*™®'’*‘'^”***'^^*'*8^™> 
Teatiido granosa, ^h. Mabouia cliineria is,6?mfA.TVigoiioce|>lijJu8 elliuttiJ 72 nhh, 

Einyda grauoaa, Gunth. 72 o. Jn'don. H*ily.^ olliotti, Tnmeresnrus aub-annnla- 

72 b. Tiliqua Pclilegelii, a«ri/A.. 6WA. 72 iii. t»s, Gray ^ 

Testudo Horaiieldii, Gray Emnecea schlegelii, f7"»iA Trigonocephalu8 erythru-j Gw/ifA. 7Jbnn. 

Afghan Tortoise, 72 o. 72 o. , rns, V. P. Z. S. Tri!nero-|T;r‘«^*;r«H”r«H trigouo 

Tostudo megalopuB, Uh/fA.iTornogaster cydouxii ff/Ar. cry thrums, Russ y*un.tfi. 72 nnn. 

Teslndo ph.yrei, lilyth, ' Aipfaur... anguill^formi.l 72 hhh. ,Tr.me.««nrn8 viri^d,., <3^. 

Maaonria«mys. 78e. Gunth. 12 eee. Triirimoeephaliis hypnaleJ j*'J“"l****** 

Te<itU(lo Bijnaoiata, Tomoptenia (.ffil'' ) Pyxi- If-'n;// llypnalo iiepa,(?«n«AJ”"'”®'|®"'*™ ^*15 *”» 

Caretta squamata, Gunth., ccphaliis, Sp. 72 kick. 72 iii. I . 

*• iTomopteina 


qiiamatiiR, TriKie-| 

Gnnth. 72 bhh. ITnmeresurna formoros. 


Teatudo atellata, Schweig., pyxicepliahis breviceps» 

Sehoepff. 72 d. , Gunth. 72 kkk. 

Testndo stelUta, Gray, |TortoiBe ocellated, Kmys| 72 bhh. , _ 'j'ri,„ereBnre*i waff. 

T elegan8,SeAo«p/. 72 d ooellata, l)«m. 72 f. TriBonocephalus uhh 

Testudothwrgii, Oiwy, iTortoiae speckled, Eltiysc rionsis, T>'“®®«, iTri, 'er 

EmyathTgii: 72f. 1"^ 

TetragonoBoma atropurpii- Tortoiaci starred, Testudo blih. crolenis Gunth 72 hhh 

renm,72*x. * elegans, ScAoe/;. 72 d 'Trigonocephaliw nigromar- 

Tetragonosoma efflwne. iTortrix maculata, Oppel. ginatus, ScA/eijF. Irimere 'T"®® 

Ounth.7%vrve. CvUndronhis macula tu8, snrua triconoccphalusj , ^ 


,L rrey*. . - . Gtt«fA. 72 faHK 

ITortrix melanosticta, Trigonocepbalna pniiiceuB,| 

” * Cantor. Triinereaurus 

biirpureiis, Gr, 72 hhh; 
-IjTrigonocftphalns purpiireo-i Trionycidas. 


Tetraonyx atHuis, Canfor, R^agl. 7 2 dd 
B. baaka, 72 g. ITortrix mela 

Tetraonyx baaka, Dunt. Anguia luelauosticta, Rua- 
Bafcagar baaka* 72 g. , ^ell, 72 q. 

Tetraonyx affinia, Ca)» for. ITortrix rufa. ScHeg. Cy- . ^ 

Bataeur affinia. Gunth. lindropbis respleudens, , inaculatus, Gr. lYimere^ water Turtle lA g, 
g awnw, purpareus,Gr72bhh;Tiionyx 72 h. 


leri, Qunth, 72 hhb, ' 
jTrimeresurua aumatrabb©^;; 
Gray, Trimereaurua wag^; 
leri, GunfA. 72 hhh. 

The Freak*. 


7-cecs 



REPTILES. 


REPTILES. 


Tfiofiyx coromAndeHoii8, |Tropidonotu«' oHentalts, |Tropidonotu« montiootaj |Vipera daboia. 'Daud, 
^dioffr, Emydaagranoaa^ T. tigrinaSiG^A, 72pp. Tropidonotus moo* l):iboia russeJli, Qunth^ 

Gffn^A, 22 h. Tropidonotus plumbicolor. ticola 72 oo. ^ 77 Hi. 

Trionyx ouviert, Gray.| Cantor^ 72 pp. Urouiastix belliana, Oray, Vipera olegaafl,D.xtfd, Da- 

Batagur bftska 72 g. Tropidonotus quincuncia Liolepis gufctatus, 0»ii».72.v. boia rii86eni,(?un^4.72 iii. 

Trionyx Irenatos, ^'ay, T.; tu8| Dum. Coluber rectan Uromaatix hardwickii,^?ray Vipera gramineiia. Cantor, 
subplanus. giilus^ Crny. 72 an, 72 z. ^ ^ Triinoresurus grarniueus* 

Trionyx gangeticus^ Tronidonotus quinqiie-fas-jUroinastix reticulatus^CMw Russell, 72 bhh. ^ 

72 h. ciatuH,(7«n<or. CompsoBO U. hardwickii, Cray, 72 z Vipera *rimacu]ata, l^aur/. 

Trionyx granosus, Oray, ma radiatuni, 72 11. Uropeltis cwylonicus, Cmv. OallopUit* trimaculatua. 


Silybnra elliottii Or, 72ee| Cunth, 72 ddd. 
Uropeltia grandi® 72 ee. Vipera virid's, Daod. 


£myda gratiosa.G/^.72 h- Tropidonotus rnfo-dorsa- 
Trionyx gunther,AfM/.72 h. t«Sj Cantor. Coluber rufo-' I 
Trionyx hurum, Orayl dorsatua, Gunih, 72 kk. 

T. gangeticus, Cuv. 72 h. Tropidonotus saurotnates J 
Trionyx javanicus, Sch~ Richw. El aphis saurotna-| 
weigg^ 72 h, , tes, Dww. 72 kk. 

Trionyx ocellatus, Gr/zy.iTropidoiiotus scliistosu; 

T* Gangeticus, Cuv, 72 k., l^rhfeg. Atretinni schisto- 

Tiionyx ornatu8,Qrfly.72 h| G'MMi/i, 72 i»p. ^ Xenoclirophis ceraaogaster 

Trionyx perocellatuH,Gm 7 /.i Iropidonot us sub-mima-| Gunth. 72 pp. 

_T. sinensi., H'ieyniTih, U'*® , Val.ikatlyon, Russell. Knhy- dul.ium Jpr. 

- * .... Sirnotes biuotatiis. D. & 

n. 72 hh. 


TTropeltis philippinus^CMt; Trimeresiirus gramineus 
Uropeltia grandly^ Cunth. Rvsaeil, 72 hbli. * 

72 ee. 

IropeltiB saHragamuB, , 

Kelaart,\5. grandia. 72 ee Xcnelaphis hexahonotus, 
Ounth, 72 mm. 


Trionyx puncUU, arrt./.!Troi.i<lonotus tigrmus, i:pntr^I«t.«is Gra« 

Kmyaagran<.8a,0..»W.,72lx' S«»<^ 72 p,>. l.engalen«.«, Gray. 

Trionyx sinensis, irwy.72 h;Tr.ipi<lonotns umbratus, „ a 

T.i»i. a.. ’R'KStSi* 

tor.T.sinoiJsis, \VLe(f.72 h.| Gray,lZ on. ^ » 

Tropidophis schistosus, Tiqnnambis bengalensis] Varaiius bibroni, BZy/7/.. 

Oray. Atretium schiato-l Varan us dracasna, heraldicus.bV. 72 l.I Tropidonotus 

^ — n Ml net 1 ' _ I .1.11. ..I n... 


Xenodon macrophthalmiis, 
Gunth, Tropidonotus, 
dorsalis, Ciinth, 72 oo. 
Xenodon macropbtbaliniis, 


.«um, Qm»<A 72 pp 

Tropidophorus cocli in - chi 
nensis. 

Tropidiphorus, Dum, <fc| 
Biber, 72 n. 


Cvnlh. 72 1. 

T upi 11 am V) i s hi v i 1 1 atu s, 
Kuhl Ilydriisaurus salva 
tor, Cirq?/. 72 b 
Turttes 72 q. 


Varnnus bivittatiis, D. & 
Hibr. Hydrosauius sal* 
vator, Gr«.V. 72 1. 

^araniis dracnena (yommon 
Tnclian Water Lizard. 72 1 


TropidiplKinis microlepis,j TyphUnalis liiicatnm,Oroj/,! Varatius flavescons, 0««. 

aunth. 72 D. iy,,hU„a li„eata,(7<A.72 cc flavesoens. Short 

- - per„ttoti,]Typh «psbotUriorhyiieliu8,| Water Lisar.V 72 1 


Tropidoooocyx 
Cunih, 72 1111 . 

Tropidosanrua 
Gray, 

Tropidonotus 
a alio well. 72 nu. 


inacruphl-baluius, Gunth. 
72 oo. 

Xenodon piirpuraMcon.s, 
CV/if. Si motes triiioUtus, 
Dfini. 72 ii. 

Xenodon vciiustus, Ora?/, 
72 hh. 

.Veiiodon veoiistum, Jerd. 
X. veil ustuH, Gray, 721ih 


■ ww/itft. vs ««. I Varaims beraldious, (W. Xenodon viridis, D«» 1 . 

inontanns Monitor h«ral.lic.is,<’.)-.72 I. Tropidor.otvis i.lutnl)i. 

inontanns,, 1 . horslioldn, Vara.ms Innatus, liraij. , ool<»-, V'*"''"'- '<2 PP- 

GUiUh. i2 cc. fizards 72 1 jXciiopeltia uuicolur. 72 

annularis, Typhlops bratninus, G«„M. v;ra„„« nebuiosns, Dmn.. 'I-*- 
72 CC. " ' - 


Xeijurclaps bungaroiJes, 
L\ 72 ecc. 


Zamenis dindemay Gunth, 
72 mm. 

Zamenis fasciolatuB, Russ. 
72 rnm. 

Zamenis ventrimaciilatua, 
Gunth. 72 mm. 

Zaocys carinatus, Gutith. 
72 nn. 

Zaocya dhumnades, Cop^. 
72 nn. 


. im 1 1 1 n Gunth. 72 1 

Tropidonotus beddomii, Typhlops braminiw, Cnv, v'araiiua nebuloRuB Clouded 
OuniKnoo. r. l>ram.in.s,G««/A.v2 cc. Water Li /.ird. 7-2 1. 

Tropidonotus ceraRogasi.er,| lyplil<>t>s diardii, Sehlc/f. Varanus piquotii, D. & ». 

Cantor. Xonocliropliis] lyphlops horsheldii, V.flavesoeua, iinnlh.Ti I. 

cara80ga8tcr,0«.«/A,72pp , “ , , „ ,, Varaims punctatns Mere. 

Tropidonotus ceyhniensis lyphlop.shor8hcldii,GwnrA. y.guttatus, AJcrr,72\ 
iiunth. 72 oo. . Varaims salvator Cant. 

Tropidonotus chinensi.s, lyphhQa lincata, Gwt.72cc salvator, 

Jan. Tropidonotus an Typhlops Imeatue, ^nc. 6m,/. 72 1. 

Dularis, Hallowell. 72 nn. lineata,(j«/i.72 cc V'ar.auuH vitkatuH, Less. 

Tropidonotus chrysargus, lyplilojis oxyrl^ynchus, Jlydrosaurua salvator, 

T. ncyloiieuais, Schnetd., Uhinophis oxyr- ^2 1. 

0unth.l2oo. hyiichus, 7/flmAr. 72 dd, , Vipera bubal iiia, Klein. m’crrntYinrmnn.fnH 

Tropidonotus dipsas, .^*^^'*!Dip3as bubalim,sStf^ti72vv 75? nn ^ * 

R/y{AT.Junoeus(7rt»C72oo Rhmophia philippinus,! Gunth. 72 nn. 

Tropidonotus dorsalis, AfwW. 72 dd. Dr. Hooker^ J]imalayan Journals, v.ii. p.2b, 

Ounth. 72 oo. l^phlops russellu. Gray jjr, /jj. q Jerdon. on the, venomous serpents 

Tropidotiotua flavipnneta- Onychocephalua acutus, of the P eninsuU of India in Bengal Asiatic So- 

tus Qunih, 72 pi^ p^'«* < * ... ciety's Journal, .vin. 1044-6 ; Mr. Blyik in Ben- 

Twpidonotus 3unceu8, 

XX. 524 ; Revd, Mr. Mason, 

72 oo. . « m * u "fasciolata ' Cope Tenassertm, Dr. Gunther^ s Reptiles of British 

^?rfT?tigrinu 8 , 0u»t/b Zamenis fasoiolatus, J ndia in Uaf/. S<Kie(y /or ISl^. l)r. Tk. Cant^^^ 

72 ppc mm. 

Tropidonotus macvophthal ,Tyxidea,S 
I miia». GwwtA 72 oo. U 


Tropidonotus macstus et 
surgens, Cantor. Atretium 
sebistosuin, Ounth. 72 pp 
Tropidonotus mouticola,j 
72 00, 


Reptiles inhabiting the Malay Peninsula and 
Islands, in Bengal As. Soc. J ourn. July db Oct. 
1847, Mos. 18l', 183. Dr. T. G. Jerdon, on the 
llepiiles of the Peninsula of India, Bengal As. 
$oc. Journal No. v. of 1853, 624-479. Air. 

Biyihy Reptiles new or little known in Bengal 
D.&B. Cacopus systoina, Koc. Journal No. 7 of 7853, pp. 639 to 605 
Omitker. 72 111. and No. 3 of 1854. 


Uperodon, Dum* Cacopus 
Gthr. 72 kkk- 
TTperodon marmoratum 
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RERU. Hind. Acacacia leucoplilaja. . soUJ, briitlc, of a cc 

RERA of Central India, a hyena. j renry* and n colour 

RESASS. also Abruz, Arab. iiu. yeUuw. They are i: 

RBSEDACB-^. IhC, The Mignonette by the alkalies. Th< 
tribe of plants comprising 1 genus, 6 species, resins, guiu resins am 

**^RBSEN. See Nineveh. CopalJSoondroos, I'iue 

BE^HABAB. Hind. Aerial roots of Ficus Dat^er'iai. ’dboona .. 
indioa, the banyan tree. 

BBSH or BISH. Fees. A bear. 

BESHAU, properly Bashad, Ar. (larden Msstio (musiakee,) 

Cress, Lepidum sativum. TUeetsee 

RESHA. Pees. Fibre. Rrsha i-<laiakh-i- Wood oil, (gmjun) 
khurma. Hind. Pees. Date palm fibre. ' B • ' fl I \ 

RESHA-KHATMl. Mind. Fibre of AUhma I J“bairm 07 ato 
rosea. rax (rasa mallos,) .. 

RESHAM BUTT, also Rcsliami. Hind. | Dammar 

Bcrlliciotia lanceolata. : „ 

RESHM-KI-KIRA. Uuk. Silk worm. i Kini 

HESHVAND, See Kazziibash. 1 Eac. 

RESiNS. I Dikamalay 


soUii, brittle, of a certain degree of Iranspa* 
renry, and n colour commoidy inclining to 
yelluw. They are more or less acted upon 
by the alkalies. The generally known Indian 
resins, gum resins and bulsanis) are, 

Copal (Soondroos, Piuey) Vateria ludica. 

Anime „ 

Dammer ral, dbooua .. Shores robusta. Vateria 
Indioa ; Oanariums trio- 
turn. 

Mastic (inustakee,) Pistacia leiitiscna, 

Thectsee Melatioirbcca n»itntissima 

Wood oil, (giiijun) I'ij^tt rocarpnfl tnrbina. 

tU8, Ac. 

Benzoin (to ban) Styvax benzoin. 


I'HX (laRa malios.) ... Liquidanibar altingia. 
Dammar Caiiarium striebum. 


Ougal... Hind. 

iva! ; Rala.. 

Gugslam... Tam. 


RESH M-K I-KIRA. Uuk. Silk worm. i Kini — Pterocarpua marsupiuni* 

RESHVAND, See Kazziibash. 1 Eac. Coccus lacca 

RESiNS. I Dikamalay Oardonia lucida. 

Rosin Eno. Ougal. Hind. : 

Dammar Hind. Ra! ; Rila.. = Myrili. 

Siuig-olii ... Chin. Gugalam ... Tam. I Poon-yet. 

,, hiii'ig „ Gugalam 11 Tkl. | Muttipal. 

Doona Hind. | yVloes. Aloes species. 

Resinous substances are found in greater or i Gamboge IJalsamadendron gambo-^ 

IS abundance in most plants. Many of the ' 

sins exude naturally from tis^urcs in the bark | tiims 

in the wood, or they are obtained from I lo»gi?olia, 

nsions made in certain trees and shrubs. * . / , - ... 

I they exud« they arc commonly mixed v.ith ‘ he most .mporlantofall tlie .olid resin, pro- 
essential oil. which either evaporates on the F«s Indie, are those wh.cl. are 

fbn Jo inclmlod under the gfiueral name of “ Oam- 


IcBs abundance in most plants. Many of the ! « ■ i* 

resins exude naturally from tissurcs in the bark | timis 

or in the wood, or they are obtained from I longi?olia, 

incisions made in certain trees and shrubs. * . / , - ... 

A. they exude they arc commonly mixed with ‘ he most imp..rlantof»n tlie solid resins pro- 
an essential oil. which either evaporates on ‘ the F«s Indies are those wli.el, are 
comiiiK in contact with the air. or is resiiiified under the general name of Dam- 

hythe action of oxvgen. buch mixture, of ">«'’• ^hcwhole of the suhataiices commonly 
x.olof.!o ^ 1 . «J1 with «n.nP. Crtlled '‘Dammcrs, produced in the Madras 


volatile or essential oil with resins are some- 
times called baUams. When gum is mixed 
with resins another class of substances is f»ro- 
duced, called gTinuresbts^ The resins when 
pure and free from essential oil have no odour 
except when rubbed or heated. Their colours 
are pale, yellow or brown ; they are good insula- 
tors, and become electric by friction. Most of 
them arc heavier than water and insoluble in that 
fluid ; ihey have little or no taste but those 


presidency are obtained froiii trees of the genera 
Vateria, Canarium, and Shorea or Vatica, The 
two former, viz. Vateria, and Canarium, yield 
l»y far the largest part (if not the whole) of the 
dammers profluceii on the Western coast of the 
Peninsula, whilst the Sliorra or Vatica trees 
yield the greater part, of that collected in the 
northern and easLern districts. 

Black Dimmer of the Western Coast is the 


which have distinctive flavours derive them product of the 0«narium striefum, the Karpoo 
from minute portions of some non-resinous coonghilium of Ainslic, the Dammara nigrn 
body. They are usually softened or even fu« 4 ed legitiraa ot^ Rumphius and the Canari of tho 
by being boiled in water, and some of them Malaya. This occurs in large a ralacty lie-shaped 
in such a case pass into hydrates. They arc masses, of a bright shining black C'llor when 
inflammable, burning iu the air with a sooty viewed from a distance, but translucent and of 
flame, and yielding by dry distillation volatile a deep reddish brown when held in thiu 
liquids and inflammahle gases. The natural laminre between the eye and the light. ^ It is 
resins are usually composed of two or more perfectly horaoirenoiis, and hiu a vitreous 
resinous substances which may be separated fracture. Its shape appears to be due to the 
by the action of alcohol, in which most resins fact of the balsam having exuded in a very 
are soluble. When pure, they are soluble in fluid state and trickled down the trunk of the 
alcohol and in oils, but not in water, in which tree, where it gradually hardens by exposure 
respect they differ from gums* They are also to the sun, the fresh resin coniinuiiig to now 
mostly soluble in ether, in sniphuret of carbon, over that already liardencd, gives rise to the 
and in the fatty and volatile oils. Resins are stalactytic appearance of the huge lumps of 
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ye«in, t1i« outside of which much resembles the 
gu luring of wax caused by placing a lighted 
oAiuile in a drauglit. It is insoluble in cold, 
but partially soluble in boiling alcohol* on the 
addition of c.tiuphor : when powdered it is 
readily soluble in oil of turpentine. Powdered 
and burnt on the fire it emits a more resinous 
smell and burns with more smoke than white 
dammei. The size of the lumps of this resiu* 
together with its color and the peculiarity of 
shape already mentioned suffice to distinguish 
it from other Indian resins. 

White Dannner of the, Western Coast of 
India, or Piney resin is from the Vateria indica 
and allied species of Linnaeus and Wight* the 
Cldoroxyloii dupada ul* Huchanaii and Aiiislie, 
the Doopada resin of Mysore* and the Payanee 
or Piney of the Malabar people. 

Vateria Indica... | Chloroxylon dupada. Han, 

Piney maram... Tam. I Chadacula Tam. 

Du pa maram.. ..Cam. [ Pay^auee Malabar. 

This is a very large and stately tree, a 
native of Malabar, and Mysore. The young 
shoots and all tender parts except the leaves 
are covered with fine stellate pubescence* 
leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, from 
emarginate to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriace- 
ous, from four to eight inches long and two to 
four broad, petioles round, about an inch 
long ; stipules oblong, panicles terminal, 
ramifications rather remote ; flowers rather 
remote, pedicelled, pretty large ; bractes 
oblong, one flowered ; calyx five, cleft to the 
base, divisions oblong, obtuse* villous on the 
outside, corolla five petalled, petals oval, 
emarginate* broader but very little longer 
than divisions of the calyx, filaments from 40 
to 50, short, broad inserted belwt en the petals 
dhul the base of the germ, anthers linear with 
B single filiform beak ; germ superior, conic, 
downy, three celled, cells containing 3 ovules j 
each, attached to the top of the axis, style I 
longer than the stamens, stigma acute* pericar* { 
pium acoriaceous, fleshy, oblong, obtuse, one- 
celled, three-valved capsule, general size about 
2k inches long and Ik in diameter, seed 
solitary of same shape as the capsule. The 
substance called East Indian copal’* and 
sold in England as gum aniroe exudes abun- 
dantly from this tree. It occurs of all shades 
of color between pale green and deep yellow ; 
the finest pieces are c^led kahruba* or aipber, 
and sold as amber in the bazars of Benual ; 
the resin before it hardens is the Piney 
Tarnish of Malabar. Besides the uses already 
alluded to, candles are made of this resin in 
Melsbar^ which Dr. Wight informs us, diffuse, 
in burning an agreeable fragrance, give a fine 
cjlear light, with liitle smoke, and consume the 
wifk without snufling. These candles were at 
mie time introduced into England, but a very 


high duty having been imposed, the trade 
ceased. 

One variety of it, is the Compact Piney resin 
or first sort white dammer,of the Western Coast* 
and occurs in large lumps of all shapes ami 
varying in color on the outside from a bright 
orange to a dull yellow* bearing evident marks 
of having adhered to the bark of the tree. It 
has a shining vitreous fncture, is very hard and 
bears a great resemblance to amber. Its color 
(iiuernallyj is of all shades, from a light green 
to a light yellow, the green tint predominating 
in the generality of specimens, it is more 
soluble in alcohol than black darainer* and 
burns with less smoke and a more agreeable 
odour. It is easily distinguishable from all 
other Indian resins by its superior hardness, its 
^olour and amber like appearance. 

A second variety the Cellular Pinoy resin, or 
second or white dammer of the Western Coast, 
occurs either in small lumps nr in larua 
masses, generally of a shining appearance and 
balsamic smell and has a very cellular structure, 
which is attributable partly to the mode of 
collection* and partly to the age of the tree. 
Notches being cut in the trtink of the tree 
sloping inwards and downwards, the resin col- 
lects in the cavity and is either permitted to 
dry on the spot, or is collected and dried by 
the application of heat. It is of all shades from 
light green, to light yellow or white, and is 
usually translucent. Specimens are sometimes 
seen, in which, from the dessiccaiion having 
been irregularly conducted, the resin is more 
opaque, of a dull green color and full of air bub^ 
bles, presenting the appearance of having under- 
gone a partial fermentation. 'Ihis kind of reaiu 
may be recognized by its ceiliilai appearance 
and balsamic smell — this latter, however, which 
is of course due to the volatile oil it contains, 
is gradually lost by long keeping or constant 
exposure to the air. On splitting open old and 
decayed trees portions of a dark colored resin, 

[ are often found having the solid consistence of 
first variety, but the inferior quality of the 
second. The inspissated juice ot the Vateria 
indica tree is used for mixing with bees* wax in 
making candles. The fresh resin is called 
Pynie varnish. It is of a light grey colour, 
with a strong balsamic odour. '1 he resin which 
first exudes is called ** Cbengiliuur* (this is 
white), that which flows subsequently is termed 

Coongilium’* (darker than the above), and 
when dried it is called Dammer (black.) He 
describes the three sorts as being the produce 
of the Pay nee or Vateria indica tree. 

Dammers of the northern and eastern Dis^^ 
tricts are the saul tree dammer, from Shorea ro- 
bustd and other species. The Shorea robusta or 
Saul tree, of great size* is a native of Morungi 
the Paulghaut mountains, Northern Circars, &C.9 
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Calyx 5 sepailerl, sepals afterwards chan^insr 
into five loag wings^ petals 5, stamens 15, iSla- 
meats capillary below the anthers, anther cell 
short, obtuse, connectum filiform, produced be* 
yond the ceils into a more or less elongated 
colored, deciduous, bristle, ovariuin 3 celled, 
M'ith two pendulous ovules in each cell. Seed 
solitary, cotyledons stalked, not crumbled, ra- 
dicle superior, leaves coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, 
often emarginate at the base, panicles numerous 
from the axils of the fallen leaves, branches and 
pedicels glabrous. 

The Shoren robusta, atid indeed some other 
species, yield abundance of the resin cnDed 
dammer, the superior ki.nds of which are ef- 
ficient substitutes for the pine resin of the 
European Pharmacupoeia. Captain Jenkins of 
Assam forwarded specimens of this resin 
perfectly transparent and colorless ; in the | 
bazaars, the color ranges from pale amber to ‘ 
dark brown. It is devoid of taste and smell. 
Sp. gr. 1*C97 to 1‘123, easily fusible, partbdly 
soluble in alcohol (83*1 per 1000), almost en- 
tirely in ether, perfectly in oil of turpentine 
and the fixed oils ; sulphuric acid dissolves, and 
gives it a red color. Two parts of colorless 
dnminer and 2^ parts of oil of turpentine, 
make the best varnish for lithographic draw- 
ings. This occurs in sticks much resembling in 
shape the black dnnuner, but differing widely 
in colour and consistency. In colour it varies 
from A light yellow to a dark brown, the two 
colours being very frequently blended in the 
same lump and giving it the appearance of 
having a regular “ grain,” It is friable and 
diftVrs from the white dammer of the We stern 
('oast iti its inferior hardness, its opacity and 
its peculiar form, and from the black dammer 
in iis colour. There are extensive tracts of 
Googulam {Vatica) jungles in the Gooinsur 
and Cuttack provifices. 'fhe KhoTid arid Ury« 
races living in and near these jungles wound 
trees in several places. The resin issues and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer 
collected from the decayed parts of the tree is 
of a dark color, the tree is calleil ” Guggilam” 
in Telugu and “ Tula goUo” in Urya. Ihe 
Khond and Urya races make the leaves into 
plates from which they eat their food, and also 
roll up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. 

In time of famine the above triues live on a 
soup made from the fruit of this tree. The 
dammer of the Northern Circars is chiefly pro- 
duced by the varieties ot the genus Shorea. 
The Shorea are also fouinl growing, to a very 
limited ex.tent on the Western coast, but do 
not appear to produce much, if indeed any, of 
the resin collected for sale. { Roxb^ FI, Ind, 
VoL m , p 137. J 

Canarium commune^ is a native of the con- 
'ineul of India, the Archipelago and Isle of 


Prance, wlierf* it is culled ‘‘Bois de Colophane.*' 
It was broiigltt from the Moluccas to the Cal- 
cutta Botanic garden, but in Boxbargh*s time 
did not thrive, owing to the voUlness of (he 
winter months. Ihe bark yields an abuMdance 
of limpid oil with a pungent turpentine smell, 
cotigealing into a buttery camphonicenns mass. 

Oanarium Betigalenae, is a native of S\ lliet 
and the uojacent mnuntainous rountrics. ft 
flowers in May and June, yields a la'-ge quantity 
of very pure, clear, amber-colored resin which 
soon becomes hard and brittle, and is not unlike 
copiil ; yet the natives of Northern India are said 
set little or no value upon it. In the Cideutta 
bazaur it uellsat 2 to 3 R-i. per maund of 86 lbs. 

Dipterocarpea, I'he trees of this order grow- 
ing in Madras nre all natives of tlie hilly tracts 
of the Balaghaiit. In Sylhet, (Jbiltogorig and 
Pegu where th‘'y abound, they occupy the 
plains. Ill Java, one species, the Dipleroearpua 
littoralis, is found on tl»e sea shore. A Hopea 
and the Vnteria indica also approach the coast 
in Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps a distinct 
species, is also plentiful in Mysore. I'wo or 
three species are found in Goomaur, forming 
extensive forests, and affording to the inhabi* 
tants incense, dammer and woorl oil. 

Doona Zttylafiica, Tliwaites, Doona daminer, 
is obtained from a l)ipterocar[)iis tree, the 
Doona Zcyhinica. In colour ami appearance it 
much resembles pine resin. 

Poon yet — is a curious substance of Bur» 
mall, produced by a species of liyinenopterous 
insect in holes in the ground and liolli»w trees. 
Its cellular structure much reyemhles that of a 
wasp's ne-t. On the western con.st of India, a 
specie.R of b< e is exceedingly foml of the liquid 
dammer of tlie ('anarium, this insect lives in 
holes ill the groiinif, and it wdll probably be 
found on inspection that its cells arc composed 
of a similar substance to the Poouyrt. 

Kino^ from the Pierocarpiis m irsupium, is 
of a vitrroiis friicture and very deep red colour 
approaching t<i black. 

Dragon s hlood^ lump and in reed, is used 
as a pigment. 

Pnlnn or l)ka^ kino^ is from Butea frandosam 
Dikkamnlay, resin, from Girdenia lucina, 
B*-njam'tn of Siam, a(»pcar8 to be superior 
in fragrance to the Sumatra product, aliiiougb 
both possess a delightful aroma, they are of tha 
amygdaloid kind, the latter being almost eii* 
tirely composeii of ngjlntinatcd wliire tears. 

Gunda feroza^ from Bo^uidUa ikurifrra^ ia 
largely used in India as an Hpphcali. ii lo irifiu* 
lent ulcers and wounds aud is supposi d lo form 
the chief ingredient of VVroughton’s oint- 
ment." It has the odour, taste and conaisteuce 
of a balsam. 

ThetUce is from Melanorrhoea usiiuta. 
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Xanih>xylon triphfflhim. The resin obtained 
from tide tree appears to be produced in too 
'’small quantities to be useful iu a comiDercial 
point of view, 

Semicarpus anacardium. The pericarp yields 
a resinous juice which is known as the black 
varnish of Sylhet. The black varnish of Mala- 
bar is from Holigarna longifolia; in China 
and Siam^Augia Chinensis yields a varnish, and 
in Japan, black varnishes are obtained from three 
species of Bhus, B. vernix, B, succeaaneum 
and B. veruiclferum. In India, a varnish is 
obtained from the Buchanania laiifolia, and 
another from the Odina wodier : the Mar*^ 
taban varnish is obtained from Melanorrhsea 
usitatissiroa. Stugiiiaria veruicItoUa yields the 
Japan lacquer. 

The rosin or common resin of Europe is 
obtained as a residuary matter in the process 
for obtaining oil of turpentine. Turpentine 
must be res^ardcd as an oleo-rcsin. In their 
natural state resins are either solid or semi- 
fluid, the oil of turpentine being obtained by 
distillation of American turpentine with water. 
In the Uiiite<i States turpentine is procured 
** from the Pinua palustris ; partly also from 
the Pinna toeda and perhaps some other species 
inhabiting the southern States. In former 
times large quantities were collected in New 
England ; but the turpentine trees of that sec- 
tion of the Union are said to be nearly ex- 
hausted ; and European commerce is almost 
exclusively supplied from North Carolina and 
the south-eastern part of Virginia. In collect* 
iiig this turpentine a hollow is cut in the tree 
a few inches above the ground, and the bark 
removed for the space of about eighteen inches 
above it. The turpentine runs into this exca- 
vation from about March to October ; more 
rapidly, of course, during the warmer months. 
It is transferred from these hollows into casks. 
Old and concrete American turpentine is 
often sold as frankincense Beains soluble in 
spirit of turpentine, are used for the most 
part in preparing dyes, varnishes, lacquers, 
sealing wax, &c., &c. Guggilam or Bdellium, 
is the same name as Gugal, and in combination 
when applied to a tree, indicates particular 
plants as Guggilam chettu, JCgiceras fragrans, 
Xon. Guggulu or Sala, is Yatica robusta 
and Gngilapu chettu, is Boswellia glabra. The 
combinations of the word Gugal, being applied 
to trees yielding resins . — Elliot FI. Andhr. 
Li. Hawkes in M. E.J. B. 

llfSSINA ELASTICA. Oaoutchonc. 
RBSTIACEAB.— i2. Ar., Sub-Ord. of 
plants comprised in 19 species of Eriocaulon. 

BE8M also Beshm- Guz. Hind. Silk, 
itESO. Japan. Mirabilis iaiapa, 

BESEPU. SecKeu 


BESIDBNCY, in British India, a political 
agency at a Native Court. In Metheriauds 
India, a province ■ 

BET also Beti. Hind. Sand, 

BETANGUN. See Tangun. 

BEL'E KA JHAB. Hjnd. Sapindus emargi* 
natus. Bate ki Binj, properly Hei'he, its sted. 
BETEON Hind. Bhamuus virgatus. 

BELT. See Kama. 

BETLl. Sandy soil. 

RE ITT. Hind. Seeds of Abrus prccatorius. 
BETTT PaMA-RATTT, Tam. Anisomeles 
Malabarica. — It. hr. 

REUN. Hind. Bottlera tinctoria. 

REUS. Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 
KEVAOHIL is the ancient designation of an 
important raui^e in the geography of Saurnshtra. 

REVATI DULA GONDl or Dula Gondi. 
TkL. Tragia cannabina, L , — Dulagonda is a 
term used generally for a slinging plant, and 
the addition of Bevati more particularly refers 
to Tragia, while Pedda dulagoiidi is more pro- 
perly applied to Muciina pruritus. 

REVA. Tel. Poa procera, R . i . 332. 
REVALENTA AKABK’A is lentil bread 
from the Ervum lens. These two words formed 
the term ervalenta,” and from it the term 
“ revalenta.*’ 

BEVi. Hind. Bod powder from fruit of the 
Bottleria tinctoria. 

BEY ATI, daughter of rajah Baivata, was 
married to Balarama, the elder brother of 
Krishna. — Wk. II. of I. 

REVENUE BOAKD. In British India, in 
Calcutta and Madias, a Board of three Mem- 
bers who control the revenues of the country. 
There is no Revenue Board in Bombay, but 
there arc two Revenue Comuiisaioners, between 
whom the Collcctorates are divided. The 
Revenue Commissioner there corresponds ini- 
meiiiately with Government and is also Police 
Commissioner of his Division. 

REWAII. The head quarters of the feuda- 
tory territory, consisting of 7 1 states, super- 
vised by the Central Indian Agency, at In- 
dore, forms three grand divisions. The uorth-eaet 
division compri-es the native states of Bundel- 
cund and Bewah. The Northern division con- 
sists of the northern and central districts of 
the Gwalior States. The south-west division 
comprises the tableland known in modern times 
as Malwa, though far within the aucient limits 
of the province of that name, and the submon- 
tane territory between it and the Nerbudda, as 
also a considerable tract south of that river, ex- 
tending to the Kandesli frontier. The first, 
extending from the Bengal Presidency in the 
east, to the Gwalior State in the west, includes 
Bewah and 35 other states and pettv chiefships. 
Us area is about 22,400 square miles ; its po- 
pulation about 3,170,000 souls, and its public 
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B£WAH. 


REWAN. 


reveunes aggregate about Rupees 63,58,000. ' 
The Slid or uorthern division extends from 
Bundeleund and the Saugor district, and hns an 
area of about 19,505 square miles ; its popu- 
lation is about 1,180,000 souls, and its public 
revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 5rd or 
south-west division goes on, westward, to the 
Bombay Presidency, and contains the remain- 
der of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, Dhar 
and Dewaa and other small states. The area 
of this division is about 41,700 square miles, 
its population about 3,320,000 souls and 
iis public revenues about Rs. 1,30,00,000. 
The states and petty chiefships in Centra 
India, form a political and are in a natural di 
vision of British India, and include an area of 
83,600 square miles and a population of 
7,670,000. This territory is divided amongst 
71 native states, viz ; — 


i 

Principal 

BtatCH. 

1 

. 

1 ^" 

Minor 

and 

Petty. 

Total. 

Mahratta ... 
Maboniedan.. 
Bundela 
Kajnut 
Brahmins Ac. 

1 1 

I 

2 

2 

6 

12 

1 

4 1 
11 

20 

3 



1 4 

23_ 

44 

71 


with a total revenue of rupees 2,61,23,000. 
Kewah is almost unknown to Europeans. It 
possesses great mineral wealth. Us plains are 
fertile but the valley of the Soane to the south 
of the Kymore range, desolate. The people of 
Rewah are described as indolent and uti trust- 1 
wortliy ; and they, and the country generally, | 
are certainly far less civilized than the neigh- • 
bouriug state and people of Bundelcuiid. | 
Though widely diifcrent in other respects, there 
is one characteristic common to the Baghel of 
Kewah, the Boondela of Bundelcund, and the 
Rajpoot of Gwalior and Malwa, — a dislike to 
labour or service away from their homes, so 
that they do not generally take an active part 
in the business of tilling the soil, such being, 
as a rule, left to the inferior and servile classes. 
They are throughout the territoiy generally 
regarded as the local heads of society or of 
the village communities to which they belong, 
and many of them possess much influence 
amongst those around them as the representa- 
tive of the ancient families of the respective 
clans, but the condition of the Rajpoots in 
the States of Central India is most miserable 
and pitiable. The numerous settlements medi- 
ated under Sir J. Malcolm’s authority, were 
principally on behalf of the hereditary claims 
of the heads of these classes, who having been 
dispossessed of their estates, and in many in 
stances driven to the jungles, were at that 
period (under the designation of Grassiah” 


and Londiali”) the local, as the Pindaree were 
the general, pests of the country, their whole 
subsistence being obtained by violence and ma- 
rauding. In Bundelcund and Kewah-— differ- 
itig in this respect from Central India, there 
is 110 decadence among the clansman, the old 
families still hold the land. Their armies are. 



Ordnance. 
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Kewab and Biin- 
delcnnil. 

388 

967 

3,lij;26,82l 

1,368 

The Gwalior State 

48 

480 

6,000 6,00o 

3,000 

The States of Mal- 
wa. 

119 

761 

5,27911,303! 4,124 

Omitting thoQwa- 
lior districts ... 

Total . . . 

535 

2,208 

43,126 4,888 


Trade is chiefly carried on in Malwa and 
at Gwalior. In Malwa the principal marts 
are Indore, Bhopal, Oojein, Mundissore, Rut- 
lam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Neeniuch, Bhoojawul- 
poor, and Bhilsa. Opium chiefly is sold in 
Hewa, its chief is of the Baghel race. The rajah 
Hama, Baghel, protected Hamay tin’s wdfe, mother 
of the emperor Akbar. The Baghel are of the 
Solunki rajput race. The four Agtiikula or 
6re-born rajput tribes, the Clmhaii, So lunki, 
Powar or Pruinar, and the Purihar, are now 
mainly found in the tract from Ujain to Kewah 
near Benares. The unnamed progenitors of 
these races seem to have been invaders who 
sided with the brahmins in their warfares, 
partly with flic old Khetri, partly with increas- 
ing schismatics and partly with Grmco-Bac- 
trians, and whose warlike merit as well as 
timely aid and subsequent conformity, got 
them enrolled as ** fireborn,” in contra-dis- 
tinction to the solar and lunar families. The 
Agiiikulu are now mainly found in the tract of 
country extending from Oojein to Rewali near 
Benares, and Mount Aboo is asst-rted to be 
the place of their miraculous birth or appear- 
ance. VikrHHiaject, the champion of brahmtu* 
ism, according to common accounts, was a 
Powar Rajpoot.— rflpf. Cunnin(/ham*9 Hwipry 
of the Sikhs ^ p. 12. Aun» Ind, Adra^ VoL 
312, 343. 

REWA. Hind. Acacia rew'a. 

REWAH, a river of Malwa and running near 
Oosarali Mnllargungc in Gwalior. 

RE\> A KaMTA. In this tenitory, the lan- 
guage is Kol. 

KEWAN. HiNi). of Kaghan, Picea Webbw 
ana. also Picca pindrow, the silver fir. 
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REWAN'D. Ar Pers. also Rewand^chiiii, 
aiid Srra. 6t;z. Rhubarb. BheumMoor- 
erbffcianum, 

REWAND CHINI. Hind. Verbaseum 
thapsus also Eremostachya Vicaryi, Rheum 
emocii and in Ouzerat also Hebradendroa gam- 
bogioides (jfrakam, 

REWARI. Hind. Picea Webbiana. 

RE WEN. Ros. Rhubarb. 

HEYGATII. Trl. Capparia grandfa. 
REYLA. Tel. Poinciana pulcherrima. 
Linn,y nUo Oathartoenrpus fiatula. 

KEYYI KAD V, or Ravak^do Tel. Salaola 
Dudiflora Willd, 

REYYl PAPPU, or Jaji. Tel. Grislea to- 
mentosa, B, ii 233. 

RHABARBER. Ger. Rhubarb. 
RHaCOPHORUS, the Flvingfrog of Bor- 
neo, a species of Hhacophorus, has very 
long and fully webbed toes, which it spreads 
out when leaping. It is a tree frog, and by 
spreading out its membrane can descend from 
very high trees to the ground.— Wallace* 
RHADIKA, also Rhadia, mistress of 
Krishna. 

RHADOONI. Bbng. Apiam iuvolucra- 
turn. — Roxh, 

RHAGiB See Arlans.. 

RHAQES, founded by Ismael, the Samn- 
nian, in A. D. 906, conquered in 1047 by 
Mahmud. See Rhe* 

RHAIRAQARH. The most important of 
Che Ohhattiag^rh feudatory states. It consists 
of four pergunnahs or sub-divisions, with 585 
villaices, mostly lying in the richest part of 
the Chhatisgarh plain. 

RHAMNACE^. Undl. The Buckthorn 
tribe of plants comprising 10 gen. 28 sp. viz , 
14 Zizyplvus ; 1 Berchemin ; 2 Sageretia ; I 
Yentilago ; 2 Rhamnus ; 1 Scutia ; 1 Hovenia ; 
3 Colubriiia ; 1 Vitraaiinia ; 2 Gouania. 

RHAMxN US, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Hhamnaceae, of which several species 
grow in the Himalaya and China. In Europe 
the juices of the unripe fruits of Rhamnus 
infectorius, catliarticus and virgatus, known as 
Turkey or French berries, are used for dyeing 
leather yellow. When mixed with lime and 
evaporated to dryness, it forms the color called 
sap-green. M. Roiulot’s book entitled Notice 
du Vert de Chine^ contains specimens of calico 
and silk dyed with ‘ green,’ and engravings 
'Offwo plants, Rhamnus utilis and Rhamnus 
ohlorophorus, from which it is derived. 'Ihcse 
plants were new to European cultivators ; they 
axe, however, allies of the Rhamnus theezans 
which has long been known as a tree from 
which the poorest class of Chinese pluck the 
leaves to use as a substitute for tea. The 
color of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue green, one of that class of colors 


which increase in brilliance in the light. It 
contains, in fact, some immediate principle 
which can only be developed by light, and it 
was a nice task for chemists to discover what 
this is. M. Persoz says that light will have to be 
more and more regarded as an industrial 
agent ^ and of the Chinese green ^he remarks 
that it is mi generis, containing neither yellow 
nor blue- By experiments made at Lyons, it 
appears that six species of the European Rbnm- 
nus will yield a green dye. Fortune, says of the 

green indigo,” that a portion of cotton cloth 
obtained in China by the French manufacturers 
being greatly admired on account of the pecu« 
liar green of its dye, was submitted to the 
celebrated chemist, M. Persoz, with a request 
that be would endeavour to ascertain the com- 
position of the green color. The following is 
a summary of his report upon this subject to 
the Academy of Sciences. Every attempt thiit 
I made upon the specimen to detect evidence 
of the presence of a blue or yellow failed, and 
I WHS led to the conviction, by isolating the 
coloring principle, that the green was produc- 
ed by a dyeing material of a peculiar nature 
and iui generis It further was evident. 

Tliat the coloring matter was an organic 
product of vegetable origin. 

That the fabric on which it was fixed 
was charged with a strong dose of alum anti a 
little oxide of iron and lime, botlies, the pre- 
sence of which necessarily implied that mordants 
had been used in dyeing the calico. 

These results were so positive, and at the 
same lime so opposed not only to everything 
known in Europe regarding the composition of 
green color, but also to all that is recor.led 
by writers regarding the dyeing processes 
employed in China for the production of green, 
that I was induced to go into a more detailed 
in vesti {ration of the subject ; and about the 
end of last November I applied to Mr. Forbes, 
the American Consul at Canton* for some of 
this valuable material. I am indebted to his 
kindness for a specimen weighing about one 
gramme (15J grains). The substance is met 
with in thin plates of a blue color, having a 
strong analogy with that of Java indigo, but of 
a finer cake and diff«rinu besides from indigo 
both in its composition and in all its 
chemical properties. On infusing a 
fragment of the substance in water, the liquid 
speedily became colored of a deep blue lirith 
a shade of green. After tlie temperature had 
been raised to the boiling point, a piece of 
calico, prepared for printing with mordants of 
alum and oxide of iron, was dipped in it and 
a true die was the result. The following ap- 
pearances were observed. The portion of the 
fabric to which alum bad been applied show^ 
a deep green, of mote or less iuteHsUy, acdota- 
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ing to tbe strenicth of the mordant. Tlie por* 
tions charged with botli alum aud oxide of iron . 
yielded a deep green, with a shade of olive. 
The portions charged with oxide of iron 
alone yielded a deep olive- The parts of the 
cloth where no mordant had been applied re- 
mained sensibly paler. The colors thus ob- 
tained were treated with all the re-agents to 
which the Chinese calico had in the first in- 
stance been subjected, and they behaved in 
precisely the same manner. From these ex- 
periments it may be inferred, 

That the Chinese possess a dye-stuff present- 
ing the physical aspect of indigo, which dyes 
green with mordants of alum an^i iron. 

That this dye stuff contains neither 
indigo nor any thing derived from that dyeing 
principle. 

Mons. Legentil, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris, having perceived 
the importance of France being speedily 
put in possession of this valuable materia), 
with a view to the interests of science and of 
industry, took the necessary steps for pro- 
curing a suitable quantity with the least possi- 
ble delay, and at the same time to have 
inquiries made as to its origin and mode 
of preparation. Mr. Fortune adds, that the 
flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora japonica) 
were sent home as of the “ green indigo,” but 
this plant, yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green is 
not that kind noticed by the French mnnufac- 
tiirers. At another place, he says, here 1 found 
fields under cultivation with a kind of Bhamuus 
apparently. The Chinese farmer called it 

Loh-zah, or Soh-loh-shoeo” and showed 
me samples of the cloth which had been dyed 
with it. To my delight these samples corres- 
ponded exactly with those sent hack from 
France, one of which was in my possession, 
but he told me that two kinds were necessary 
—namely the variety they cultivated in their 
fields and one which grew wild on the hills — 
in order to produce the dye in question. The 
former they called the yellow kind and the 
latter the white kind. The dye itself was not 
extracted by them, they were merely the grow- 
ers, and therefore I could get no information 
as to its manufacture. I however secured a 
good supply of plants and seeds of both kinds, 
which were afterwards sent to India and En- 
gland. My further inquiries on the subject of 
tbe manufacture of the green indigo” were 
conducted in connection with Dr. Lockhart 
and tbe Bev. J. Edktns, of Shanghae. We 
found that a considerable po» tioii of fhis dye 
was made near a »*itv called Kia-hing-foo, situ- 
ated a few miles west from Shaii^hap, and Mr. 
Sdkins procured a bundle of chips there 
which exhibited the state in which the article 
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is sold in the market. Since T left China I 
have received the following interesting letter 
from Dr. Lockhart, which throws much light 
on the subject. The information was procured 
by Mr. Edkins and iniiy therefore be fully re- 
lied upon. ** The bark of two kiiids of the 
tree known as the ' green shiub’ (Luk-ebar), 
©ne wild, which is called ihe white, and another 
cultivated, which is called the \elloAv, are used 
to obtain the dye. The wh'ite bark tree grows 
abundantly in ihe neighbourhoods of Kea-bing 
and Niiigpo ; the yellow is produced at Tsah- 
kou-pang, where the dye is manufactured. 
This place is two or three miles west frooi 
Wang-steeii, a market-town situated a little 
to the south of Kea-bing. The two kinds 
are placed together in iron pans and tho- 
roughly boiled. The residuum is left undis- 
turbed for three da\s, after which it is placed 
in larger earthenware vessels, and cotton cloth, 
prepared with lime, is dyed with it several 
I times. After five or six immersions the color- 
ing matter is washed from the cloth with 
I water and placed in iron pans to be again 
I boiled. It is then taken upon cotton yarn se- 
veral times in succession and when absorbed 
' in this way it is next washed off and sprinkled 
on thin paper. When half dry the paper is past- 
ed on lights screens and strongly exposed to 
the sun. The product is called luik-kaon. In 
dyeing cotton cloth with it ten parts are mix- 
ed with three parts of siib-carb' iiate of potash 
in boiling water. The dye made at Tsah-kou- 
pang is not used to dye silk fabrics, because it 
is only a rough surface which fakes it readily. 
To color silk with it so much of the material 
must be used that it will not pay. All 
cotton fabrics, also grass cloths, take tlie 
color readily. The dye lues not fade with 
washings which gives it a superiority over 
other greens. It is sent from Kea hing as 
far as 8han-ting. It is also made in the pro- 
vince of Hoonnn and at Ningpo, but the dye 
at these places is said to he of an inferior 
quality. It has long been used by painters 
ill water-colors, but the application of it to 
ilyc cloth was first made only about A. D. 
1825. If some method could be discover- 
ed of applying it to silk fabrics it would 
become still more useful. The above inform- 
ation obtained by Mr Edkins on this subject 
is, no doubt, perfectly correct. It agrees, 
says Mr. Fortune, in the most important par- 
ticulars with what I had gleaned from time 
to lime amongst the Chinese in various parte 
of the country. The chips be broui&ht with 
him from Keahing were identical with the 
* Soh-loli,” or ” Loh*-zah,” (Bhamnus sp.) 
which I have already mentioned, and his state- 
ment that two varieties of the plant are used 
to produce the dye agrees with my ovirtt ohseC; 
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vations. The mode of extracting the dye from j 
the bark or wood, for both seem to be used, as 
practised by the Chinese, appears to be slow 
and tedious but with our superior knowledge 
of chemistry this might possibly be improved 
Vroin theae investigations it would appear that 
two coloring principles are necessary to the 
production of this dve. This however, will not 
effect the value of it as a rich and permanent 
green, a quality wliicli has been appreciated 
by the French manufacturers, and which is also 
well known to the Chinese- At another place 
he mentions that the Rhamnus producing the 
(so called) green indigo has been discovered 
and introduced both to EngUmd and to 
India. The Revd. I)r. Smith also tells us that 
the bark of a species of Rhamnus, brought 
from Ciieh-kiang, is used in that province 
(Hang*chan-fu) in the manufacture of a beauti- 
ful green dye. It is called Luh-t'san by Or. 
Williams and is probably the Rhamnus iiifec- 
torius of botanical works. From one of this 
genus, the Rhamnus catharticus of Europe, the 
pigment called Sap green or Bladder-green is 
obtained. Voigt gives Rhamnus incanus and R. 
virgatiis as plants of India. — Fortmie's Res, 
among the Chinese^ pp, 146 and 167« Smith's 
Chinese Maievia Medicay page 44. Jf. Per* 
eoz, on the green dge of China, 

RHAiVlNUS INCANUS.— iloarb. A tree 
of the Moluccas with small greenish yellow 
flowers. — Roxh. J. 603. Voigt, 146. 

RHAMNUS INFBUTORIUS, Fustic. See 
Dyes. 

RHAMNUS JUJU R A. Linn- Rheede, 
Syn. of Z.zyphns jiijuba. — Lam. 

RHAMNUS NABECA, Forsk, The fruit, 
called Nebek, is eaten, and the leaves are used 
for the purpose of washing dead bodies. — Bur- 
ton's Pilgrimage to Meccahy Vol. II, p, 105, 

RHAMNUS NERTJA, Spreng, Syn. of 
Elm )riendron Roxburghii, W. dc A, 

RHAMNUS OLEOIDES. See Fustic. 

RHAMNUS PAUCIFLORA, and R. Staddo 
in Abyssinia, yields an ardent spirit. 

rhamnus PERSICA, Boiss. 

Kukai Tr. Indus | Nikki Kander 

Worak m 1 Jalidar... Ravi, Sutlej. 

A common shrub at 2,000 to 5,000 feet on 
the Salt Range and the low hills beyond the 
Indus. Its small black fruit is said to be 
sweet, but when eaten in excess to affect the 
head. — Dr. J. L, Stesoariyp. 41-48. 

RHAMNUS PUHPUREUS.— RfiyZe. 


Kari ; Tadru Chenab. Kitiije; Tunde.. Ravt. 

Memarari „ Tunaiia ; Madana „ 


Bal : Sinjal- Jhelum. Chaterni Sutlej. 

1 his tree is common up to near the -Indus 
at from 4,500 to 9,500 feet. In Hazara its 


fruit is used as a purgative* — Dr. L L, 
Stewart^ p, 48 . 

RHAMNUS VIRGATUS.— 2Jo»S. 

Reteon ; sindrol, ..Bbas | Ntr; Tadni; dadur Kano. 

Mamral Ohenab. | Muttu ; Romutk. Sutlej. 

Phipni ; dadra...jHBT.UM. | Niar ; Chatir .. 

Tudur ; Seta pajja „ | 

A small tree of Kaghan common on all the 
Punjab rivers up to near the Indus at from 
4,000 to 9,500 feet, grows along the Himalaya 
and on the Neilgherries. Fruit bitter ; and 
when eaten causes diarrhcaa.— 146. Dr. 
J, L Stetcarty 462. — Cleghorn. 

RHAMNUS WIGHTII. W. ^ A. 

Rugfc - rorar Bomb at. 

RHAMNUS XYLOPYRUS, Rbtz. Syn. 
of Zizypbus xvlopyra — TFi/fc?. 

RHAMNUS ZEYLANICUS, Burm. Syn. 
of Phvllanilius multiflorus. Willd. 
RHANQKUL. See Kuki. 

KHAPIS FLABELLIFORMIS. Ait, A 
tree of China and Japan. 

RHAZYA STRIOTa,— D ne. 


Sanwar Hind. Qandera... ..,Tr. Indus. 

Vena Sutlej. Rwi. Ganera „ 


Grows all over the hill sides at Attock, 
fruit applied to boils . — PotoelVs Hand-Book, 
Vol, 1. p. 361. — Dr. J, Z. Steteart, m. d, 
RHE or RHEI. The ruins of the ancient 
city of Rhe, the Rhages of the Apocrypha, 
are a few miles south of the city of Teheran, 
They cover a vast extent of ground, and have 
supplied materials for the modern capital of 
Persia. The scriptural accounts of Rhe, Rhei 
or Rhages, during the captivity of the Jews 
in this part of the Babylonian empire, fully 
proves that Rhei was a very considerable city, 
at least two hundred years before their de- 
liverance, — Porter's Travels, Vol, I. p. 357, 
— Markham's Embassy, p, 99. Sec Rhages. 

RHE BARI. See Rajpoots. 

RHEEA of Assam, is the Boehmeria nivea, 
from which the China grass fibre is obtained, 
and is called in (yhina, Chu-ma or Tchop-ma. 
The preparation of the fibre is tedious, and 
is what causes the difficulty of sending the 
fibre at a cheaper rate into market. Major 
Hniiiiay writes, when the stalks have 
become brown, for about six inches above the 
roots, the top is seized with the left-hand 
and I he leaves are stripped off by passing the 
right-hand to the ground, near which the 
stalk is cut. The outer bark has first to be 
scraped off with a blunt-edged knife, when 
the exposed fibres still attached to the woody 
part of the stalk is exposed to the hot sun to 
dry. On the third morning, after being 
exposed to the dew for several hours, the 
fibre is drawn off. This is done by breaking 
the woody stalk right through towards the 
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tliicker end, and then separating the fibre 
therefrom, drawing it oiT slowly towards the 
small end, an<i repeating the process ns often 
as necessary, though much of the fibre re 
mains and may be taken off at a second 
breaking. The fibres now require to be 
carefully washed. The hanks of fibre arc 
then separately twisted at the upper cud 
and tietl op in bun«llep. When the threads 
arc required for spinning, they are prepared 
by drawing the single Imiiks several times 
with a blunt-edgetl slip of bamboo held 
in the right hand, when they are easily opened 
out to the required fineness with the fingers 
and thumb nails. Dr. MacClowan, of Niiig- 
po, states that in Chinji the last cutting 
IS made in September, from which the finest 
cloth is made, the first being inferior, coarse 
and hard. On being cut, ilte leaves are 
carefully taken off on the spot ; the stocks 
taken to the house and soaked in water for an 
hour. In cold weather the water should be 
tepid. After this the plant is broken in the 
middle, by which the fibrous portion is 
loosened autl raised from the stalk. Into the 


! China Nettle in an uncultivated or wild state. 
Hut of this there is no proo^ and it is more 
than probable that it is a distinct species of 
Bopfimeria, possessed of many of the same 
properties ns the Uamce or Rhcea Nettie, it 
grows very common, in all the Assam pro-* 
viiice, but it is cultivated largely by the Hill 
tribes, on the west of Vnntirin and to n 
small extent by the Singpno and J)hoaniiCM 
tribes, of the noith eastern frontier of India, to 
be fabricated into a coarse cloth, but chiefly 
tor nets. A five inch rope of Uheea fi»)ie ami 
one of Hon Rlieca each broke within n few 
pounds of each ott>er, atier sustaining n 
weight id’ .more than nine tons. It is reported 
to t)c all that can be desired fur either cvuivas 
or lines, and only requires to be known to be 
generally used for that purpose. Tim Hon 
Itliec-a thrives best in the vicinity of water or of 
nmning streams ; when unmolested it grows 
into a tree, but by proper management of it, 
any quantity of young shoots can be obtained, 
and as the divided roots of the plant afl'urtt 
tmmerotis shoots it can be propaifated by slips 
as well as bv the seed, 'I'bis fibre is about 


interstice thus made, the operator thrusts the hve feel 
finger nails and separates the fibre from the flexible 
centre to one extremity and then to the other. KUI 
The stripping process is very easy. The possess 
next process is scraping the hemp, to Horlua 
facilitate which the fibre is first soaked in folio, 
water. The strips of hemp are drawn over the su^ 
the blade of a small knife or scraper from Govern 
within outwards, and being pressed upon by leclcd i 
the thumb, the fibrous portion of one surface, scut to 
and the mucilaginous part of the other are cxecutei 
thus taken off. The hemp is then wiped dry sionary 
and the whitest selected fur line cloth. It is ihe sam 
afterwards bleached. which i 

The following directions for peeling the gnese I 
Chu-ma or 'rchou*ina in China, are trans- prefer, i 
lateil from the Chinese. A\Mien the sterns van Doi 
are all got in, they are split longiiudi- chin : t 
nally with knives of iron or of bamboo- of Cascj 
The bark is first removed, then the lower was at 
layer (which is white and covered with a tween 
shrivelled pellicle which comes oft by itself) is with 79 
scraped off with a knife. The interior fibres who ad( 
arc then seen ; they are to be removed and •^fVigh 
softened in boiling water. If the Tchou-ma //. I 
be pseled in winter, the sterns itiust be pre?* RUE 
viously steeped in tepid water, in order that fndra’s 
they may be the more easily split. The first god 
layer of Tchou>*ma is coarse nn«i hard, and is ^luced I 
only good for making common materials ; the Km 
second is a little more supple and fine; the liUp; 

third, which is the best, is used for making yitll* 
extremely fine light articles. rhpfua 

Ban Rheea^ or Bun Rhi'en, or Hon rbeea, is ’ 

the Jungle Uheca.of the Ecpchah of ^coaul,al.d Kil l 
is supposed by some to be the Dom Rhcea or • nainriu 
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five feet in lengtii, brown in colour, strong and 
flexible — Roy(e'% Fib, JJr, M eijowaum 

KllKEDE, Van, Gov»rnor of the Dutch 
possessions in Malabar : at his siiir^teatioii thn 
Hortus Malabaricus was prepared in 1:1 Vols. 
folio. This botanical work was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Henry Von Uliecdc, a Dutch 
Governor of .Malabar : the specimens were col- 
lected in 1071* and 1075 by brahmans, and 
scut to Cociiiri^ where drawings of them were 
executed by Malhmus, a Carmelite arnl rais- 
sioriary ; corresponding descriptions were at 
the same time ma<le in the Malabar language* 
which were aftcrwiirds translated into Portu- 
guese by Enriiiniiel Carneiro, a Cochin inter- 
preter, and from that in Laiin by llerinAim 
van Douep, the S* creiary to the city of Co- 
chin : the whole was uiidor the superintendence 
of Casearius, a missionary there. 'I he work 
was at length puidisliCii at Amsterdam be- 
tween 1686 and 17U8, in U volumes folio 
with 794 plates, and was edited by Commelyn, 
who added occasional remarks on the plants* 
— fFight'aFrof/rnmm Floroif VoL /• p* vii,. 
//. et Th, p. 45. 

RllEMBA, in Hindu mythology, one of 
Indra’s conn, who corresponds with Venus, 
the goddess of beamy. Khemba was pro*,, 
duced from the froth of the churned ocean. 
See Ktirma. 

R11P:0XJ. Hind. Acacia rheonj. 

KllETSAMAKAM. Tel. NHiithoxylon 
rhetsa, C. 

RHEUM, a genus of plants belontiing to the 
natural rdcr rolYjronact'O*, of which several 
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rheum. 


llHIND. 


species grow in the N. W. Himalays, the 
roots of which known as rhubarb are valuable 
in medicine. One species grows in Kaghan, 
where it is known under the name of Chotial. . 
K. capsicum, Fischer^ is a plant of the Altai, 
B. compactum, Linn^ grows in Tartnry and ' 
China, R* crassinervium. Fucker^ has heart* 
shaped leaves. B. leucorrhizon, Pallas, a 
plant of Tartary, is supposed to yield some of 
the best rhubarb of commerce, B. palmatuni, 
Linn, grows near the great wall of China and 
in the Himalaya ; R. rhaphonicum, L. grows 
north of the Caspian. B. ribes, is the Ri wash 
of Persia ; R. spiciforme, Royte, grows in 
ICuiiawar and in the N. W. Himalaya ; M. 
iindulatum, Lanu is a plant of China and 
Siberia. K. Webbianum, Hoyle, grows at 

12.000 feet on the Chur mountain. Hr. J. L. 
Stewart says that at least two species of 
rhubarb arc frequent in parts of the Punjab 
Himalaya* from 6,200 to 14^000 feel, R. 
Moorcroftianum occurring still higher from 

15.000 to 17,000 feet. The ollicinal ribas 
of the Punjab drug-sellers consists of the 
dried stalks from Kabul, which may partly 
be produced by the Rivas, or Jl. ribes, Gron, 
a native of Carmel, &c., Eastern Persia and 
the Hindu Kush. In AfTglianistan the 
plant is always wild, and appears to grow 
abundantly in many parts. When green, the 
leaf stalks are rawish, and, when blanched by 
heaping up stones and gravel, round them, arc 
called chukri ; when fresh (in which state 
they are sometimes brought to Peshawar in 
spring), they arc eaten either raw or cooked, 
and they are also dried for use to be eaten 
with other food, and are sometimes made 
into a preserve. The root is imported into 
Afghanistan and India to be used as a 
purgative. It is stated by Moorcroft that 
the Bhotia of Oarhwal apply the powdered 
root to wounds and bruises, and that they 
use it with Kubia roajistha, and potash for 
dyeing red. U. emodi, Wall* R. Moorcrof 
tiaiium MeUn ; R. spiciforme, Royle, all 
yield the ollicinal rhubarb root. — jDr, L L, 
Stewart, M. D. Royle*s JIL Him. Lot, Moor** 
crofCs Travels. 

Rheum emodi, Wall, is a plant of the N. W 
Himalaya : it is less active as a purgative, and 
more spongy in texture. Honigberger men 
tioiia that Bheum australe, l)on. Rheum 
emodi, WaU, the common or email stalked 
rhubarb, vegetates in wild luxurkuce on the 
Cashmerian mountains. It is considered 
as one of the best rhubarbs, notwithstanding 
the coarse appearance of its exterior: it can 
be had fresh and cheap in any quantity, and 
at any time. — Thirty '^five years in the East hy 
J)r. Honigberger, p. So- ClegJtnrn*H Ptmjah 
Report. Knllu and Kavgra, 81. 


RHEUM MOORCROP llANUM. Mdsn. 

plant found by Moorcroft near the Niti pass 
in the Himalaya at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 
RHEUM PALMATUM — W. 

Ta-rok-tsha- Chukri.* Rvhjab. 

Khagi ...fiuRM. Auab. lUbaa. 

Rhubarb Eno. Rewand Peus. 

RewandvCiiiui Hind. Variatu Kalaug ..Tam. 

Rewaud. „ 

The stalks are extensively^eaten in Kabul. 
The root is used largely by Europeans as a 
tomacliic and astringent in small doses, and 
as a purgative in larger ones, especially in 
fyspepsia, and strumous affections. — Vomits 
Hand-Book, Pol. /. 369. 

RUIN ACANTHUS COMMUNIS. Hees. 

W. Ic. 

Justicia nasuta, Boxh. llh. 

Jui pani Benq. Pul-Colli ]Mau:al, 

'ui i»ona. ,, PiiekoUi . • „ 

'alok Julii...... Hind. Naga mi]l]i...TAM. 

Kabubar Ki-jar Ki-jar ,, Pilkolu Tel. 

Grows ihrongliout British India, where it is 
jsed as a remedy in snake bite and the root 
as an excitant. — O' Shanghnessyh Bengal I)is- 
8, 481. Riddell. Irvine, Gen. 
Med. Top.p. 173. 

RHIND, a great race dwelling in Beluclus- 
tan, tlm number of whose branches is forty- 
four, Though reckoned Balooch they are not 
of the Brahui stock, and their traditions allege 
that they immigrated ages ago from Damascus 
and Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki, in 
comnioii with that of the other inhabitants of 
Cutch Gaudava and mard-i-Khind, means a 
brave man. The Rliind of Cutch Gandava are 
of the Utanzyc division* Other Rliind tril>es 
reside as under : 

Utanzye, at Suran, Sing Soloh at Teriki. 

Dumbki, at Lcdiri. Homorari, at Tainbu. 

Jakrani, at „ Push, at .Tohan. 

DodaMarri, at Kahan. Jamali, at Rojan. 

Mandarari, at Uodbar. Kalliii,at Lup. 

Bagti, bills cast of Beh- Kuchik, at Kirta. 

rat. Pugb, at Kajuri. 

The Bugti are on the west bank of the Indus 
near Shikarpore in the east of Lehrat. Of 
these RItiud tribes, the Dumbki, .Takraiii, Bugti 
and Doda Murri, have always been distinguish- 
ed by tlieir rebellious and predatory habits. 
The Murri tribe is considerable and inhabit the 
eastern portion of Kutch Gandava, and a peaces 
ful and obedient portion of the tribe are in the 
hills west of the province below Jell. A large 
portion arc at Adam-marri, on^ the S. E. Fron- 
tier of Sindh. The Marri of Kutch Gandava 
are notorious for their lawless habits. They 
and the Maghazzi seem to have emigrated from 
Mekran to Kutch Gandava, at different periods 
and to have become incorporated with the Jut 
cultivators. The Magazzi are probably of the 
same race as the HhincL See Rind. 



KHINOOKIIOS. 


HHINOLOPHUS FUI.VIDUS. 


RHINOBATIS, a |2f6iiU8 of fiahea belong- 
ing to the family Squatinorajoidm which com- 
prises 3 Pristis ; 2 Bhinobutis ; 1 Baja ; and 1 

UrogyRinns* 

rhinoceros, a genus of mammals be- 
longing to the Family Bhiiioccrotidm, of which 
four or five species occur in Africa and three 
species in the East Indies, viz. K. Tndicus, the 
great Indian Rhinoceros ; B. Sondaicus, the 
lesser Indian Rhinoceros ; and R. sumatranus 
of Assam^ Sandoway and Sumatra* Tiie Uhiiio- 
neros was in Sindh and the Punjab at least as 
late as Jordanus's time, and in Peshawur pro- 
vince two hundred years later. According to 
Captain Smith, the Rhinoceros uses its tusches 
like the boar, in attacking animals. These 
are tlie weapons it brings into deadly play and 
not the horn as many people believe. On one 
occasion he witnessed a Rhinoceros in Nepaul i 
destroy an elephant with its tusches. The | 
rhinoceros has been fouii fossil in Ava, and 
Ferim. Rhinoceros* hide is made into sword 
handles and ramrods, and its horn into goblets, 
and drinking cups, Mr. Blyth has identified the 
tvvo-horiied Rhinoceros of the Tonasserim pro- 
vinces with Rh* Crosaii, Gray^ and he refers the 
species to Uli. Sumatranus, auctorum, which 
attains a development of horn hitherto unsus- 
pected, The skull of a one-horned Rhinoceros 
shot by Dr. Hook near Tavoy Point, where 
there is a small isolated colony of the species, 
is that of Rh. Iiidicus and not Rh. Sonilaiciis ; 
seemingly all the species of Rhinoceros attack 
the walch-firGS of travellers. Fine horns of the 
Asiatic two-horned Rhinoceros are di/licult to 
procure, as they are bought up at extravagant 
prices by the Chinese who call them Si.koh, and 
their skins Si-pi. The inhabitants of the forests 
of Ohaiitaburi chase wild beasts with fire-arms 
and nets ; but they attack the Rhinoceros armed 
with solid bamboos, of which one end has been 
hardened by exposure to the fire and sharpen- 
ed ; they invite the animal by loud cries and 
clapping their liands to meet tliem, which he 
is wont to do by rushing violently upon them, 
opening and closing his wide mouth ; they 
attack him in front, and drive the bamboos 
violently into his throat with surprising dex- 
terity, taking (light on all sides. The ani- 
mal, in its agony, throws itself on the 
ground, and becoming exhausted by the 
effusion of blood and the extremity of its 
suffering, it soon becomes the prey of its 
courageous assailants. In their hunting ex- 
peditions, all the passages to a district are 
closed with nets, and fire being applied to the 
jungle, the wild animsU are destroyed as- they 
seek to escape.— Rafnttf, Hi* 

»16. Journ, Mial. Soc* i- torn, ix> 
201. Petiidela Croix, Timur, p, 158, in Yule, 
Cathay, /, 194. Mt\ Blyth in Journal 


of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ p, 193-194. 
•^Bowring^s Siam, Vol. /. p. 26. Gray 
Z. £. Iji54, p. 250. Phil. Tran, LXXXUI, 
(1793) tab, IL Smith* s Vive Yeare in 
Nepaul. Smith* !t Chin. Mat Med. 

RHINOCEROS INDIOUS, Cuv. Blyth. 

R. tiuicoruis... I, 11. Asiaticus, Blumenb. 

R. inermis Lep, 

Gcnda, Gouda, Gor Assam. 

Ganda, Oeura ...Hind. 

The great Indian rhinoceros or small horned 
rhinoceros, has one horn ; it is found in 
the forest swamps and dense jungles at the 
foot of ibe Himalaya, in the Tcriii from Ro- 
Uilcund, in the Nepal Terai and Sikkim Terai 
from Bhutan to Nepal, but is most abundant 
in Assam and the Bhuuui Dooar. Its length 
is from 9 to 12 feet and its height 4 to 
5 feet, horn occaHioiially 2 feet. 

RHINOCEROS SONDAICUS .— MuU 
hr, Blyth. 

U. tlavAtiicus. F. Cuv. I T.essor ladiau Rhinoceros. 
Warak.... .J.w. | Budak Malay. 

This species has one horn and is 7 or 8 
feet long, and 3^ to 8} feet high. It inha- 
bits the Bengal Sunderbuns in tho forest 
tract along the Mahanuddy river, and extend- 
ing northwards towards Midiiapore and on 
tlic northern edge of tbo Rajmahal hills near 
the Gauges- It occurs also abundantly iu 
Burmah and through tho Malayan peninsula 
to Java and Borneo. 

RHINOCEROS SUMATRANUS. Baffles. 

K. Sumatren&!d...Ct'v. 

The Siinatran rhinoceros is not confined 
to (bat island, but occurs iu the Indo Chinese 
territories, iu Assam and from Sandoway, 
in Jmt- 23H N, to Sumatra. It has two 
horns. Dr. Oldham while with the embassy 
to Ava eliot one which attacked liis watch- 
fire. — Blyth in Journ Ben. As. Soc. Jer^ 
don* s Mammals, 7>p. 233, 234, 235. Ilorsfitld^ 
p. 195, WaUaeJs Archipelago. 

RHINOLOPHUS, a genus of bats of 
which several species occur, in the East In- 
dies, Drs. Jerilon, Kelaart and Horsfield men« 
tion the following : 

R. affinis var riibidus, Kel. Ceylon. 

R. brevitarsus, Ulijllt. DarjooUng. 

R. fulvidUR. 

R. inacroti«, Jilpth. Nepal, Musaooii 
R. initratua, BlytU. Central India, Mussoori. 

It. rearsoui, Jlonf. Darjeeling, Mussoori. 

It. per-uiger, llodys. Malabar, Himalaya ? 

R. rouxi, Blyik. All India. 

R sub badius Hadyh. Nepal Himalaya. 

R, tragatus, Jlodgs. Nepal, Muaaoori. SeeCheirop« 
tern. 

RHINOLOPHUS FULVIDUS, var l-ubi.- 
du8, Kelaart. Head and body of a deep orauge 
red colour. Menibriiue pale brown. Inter* 





RUimUTKA. 


KHIZOPIIOUA OOJIXICITLATA. 


femoral me mbraiie enclosinsr the whole tail, eiul j 
the free ed^6 running almoetin a sirai|ebt line 
rounded off near the tail. Length of head and 
body 14 in ; tail 4- iu. ; expaneo 8 in. This I 
beautiful bat is seen at Kadugavsna at 2,000 | 
teet, only for a lew days iu ibe mouth of 
August. 

KHINOLOPHUS, 11 . s. ? Rufesceiit- 
brown ; face slightly fulvous. Kound the ear 
and on the sides of the posterior half of the 
body bright fulvous* Tail enclosed in the i 
inter-femoral nieiiibraiie* Mead and body 2^ j 
in. ; tail I in. ; expanse 1 L in. Only one j 
dried specimen piocurt'd IVoiii Kadugavuua, 
uone seen since. 

R 1 1 L\ OP 0 M A 1 1 A R D W I C K 1 L— Gray, | 
Bltfih. I 

The long tailed leaf i>»t is found over j 
almost all India, in Rnrinah and Malayana in i 
pld ruins, caves and clefts of rocks , — Jerdonu 
Alnm-maU of India. See Glieiropteia Maiiiiualia. | 

KIIIO, a Dutch bcttleiiinit 011 the Eastern | 
side of the Alalay Peniiisiiln, was obtained 
by them about the year 1817, from the king 
of Juhore. for a payinent of 4,000 guilders a 
nioiilh. Rhio Island, bordering the Straits of 
Rhio, is about S or 0 miles in circumference, 
and being separated from (lie mainland of 
Biniang by a very narrow channel appears to 
form part of it. The town of Rhio stands on 
its iiortlfwest point, and was formerly a port 
of gieat trade, and seems still to enjoy a con- 
siderable traffic by small vessels. It has a well 
huilt fort on a hill commanding the tower. 
Rhio was made a free port, with a view to 
encourage the natives of the Archipelago to 
visit it for the disposal of tlieir produce, but 
the object proved an entire failure, since the 
native vessels from the eastward all pass it and 
proceed to iSingapore, whicli is only forty 
miles distant. Exemption from port duties 
will not alone induce the natives to visit Rhio, 
enterprising merchants, in whom they can put 
eolindeiice, being also reepdred. The European 
population consists cntiivly of individuals in , 
the employ of the Government, not a single | 
Europeaii merchant being establislied there. | 
The little trade enjoyed by the selilement is ; 
chiefly with Java, several native vessels arriving 
aiinunlly from that island, which bring rice for 
the supply of the inhabitants, gaiubier being 
taken in exchange. Rhio Strait, is formed on 
the east hy the island of Biiiiung, and on the 
west by the chain of islands of whicli Battam, 
Oampang anri Oollat are the chief, numerous 
small islets and slioals fronting the main shores 
on each side and very much contracting the 
navigable channel. 

RHUTDURA, one of the fly .catchers of 
Ifidia, the white fronted flycatcher, is Rliipidura 
albofrontata, iu habits it resembles the broad- 


tailed species, but the clearness of the white 
oil its body and forehead suffice to distinguisn 
it from the broad-tailed flycatcher, Rbipidura 
fuscovenlris is plentiful in gardens and wooded 
localities. It is not shy, for its ize, but is 
bold and fearless, and will attack birds much 
larger than itself. The song of the male con- 
sists of a few loud and pleasing notes, uttered 
while the little creature is dancing along the 
branch with tail and wings expanded like a fan. 
— Adams. See Birds. 

RlIiZOROLAOK^. See Caryocar. 
RlllZOMYS SUMATRENSiS, Raffles, 
var. cinereus, McClelland, 

RHIZOPJIORACE.E, Lindl. The ALm- 
grove tribe of plants, eotisUts of irets, rarely 
shrubs, natives of salt swamps and marshes 
of the tropics, where they root in the mud, 
forming dense, most unhealthy jungles down 
to I he very edge of liie ocean. — 

The mangrove tribe comprises 5 Genera, 1) 
species, viz., 2 ilhizophora ; 1 ('eriops, 1 Kaii^ 
lieiia, 2 Jirnguiera ; d Caraliia. The coasts of 
tkie Buy of Bengal and of the limiaii Islands 
abound in the mangrove, which is found 
also at the mouths of the Indus. Its bark 
has been used for tanning purposes, for which 
it is probably more suitable than for cordage. 
The bark of Kandelid Rheeuii from ** 
mangrove swamps is iiseil by the Tavo). 
women in d>ing red, but Mason thinks as a 
iiiorduiit* A species of Ceylon, called Kadol, 
by the Singhalese, is a leafy mangrove ioiiiui 
in the western and uortlierii provinces of Cey- 
lon, chiefly near the inoiitha of the rivers. 
The wood weighs lbs. 65 to the cubic foot, 
and is used for common house building pur- 
poses. It is calculated to last 20 years. A dye 
is extracted from the bark, and used for coloui>- 
ing leather, nets, sails, &c. Another species 
Hiri-koddol, Singh, is a mangrove whicli 
grows ill the wtstern and northern provinces of 
Ceylon, and is used lor common housebuilding 
purposes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 49, and it 
is estimated to last 33 years. A dye is exlraci- 
ed fr<im the bark . — Boyles iLp. 301. — 

Masun. — Mr, Adrian Mendis. Itoichurgh, FL 
Ind. Voiyt p 40. 

RlIIZOPllORACANDEL. Linn. Boxb. 
Bvn. of Kaiidelia Rheedii, IF'. 
*RHlZOPHORA CASEOLaRU. Linn. 
Syn. of Soiineratia acid a. 

UHIZOPHOKA CONJUGATA. Z/iin. 

Ehizox>hura candelarla, IE. & A. ; Blumc. 

Pyu Burm. 

A small tree of Ceylon, Malabar, Tenas- 
serini and Java. FI. middle-sized, white, 
faintly scented.— JViurairea, p. 120. Voigif 
p. 41. 

RtllZOPUORA CORNICULAYA. Linn. 
Syn. of iE^iceras fragraus.— ATo/i , 





KBIZOPHORA MANGLE. 


KHI20ST0MA. 


RHIZOFHORA DECANDRA. Roxb. 
Svii. ofOriop^ roxbtirtfliiaiius.— 
RHIZOFHORA GYMNORHIZA.— £Ae€rf<f. 

Kayii*api-R|n... Malay. 

Handab kakora, I^lta of Ganges. 

This tree grows^ to a considerable size 
ivhere tlie spring-tides rise over it, as in 
the delta of the Ganges. The wood has 
a sulphurous smell, and burns with a vivid 
light. The pith of the wood, boiled in palm 
wine or with fish is used as food. Trunk 
generally divitiing before it reaches the ground 
like a parcel of hop poles piled up in form of 
a cone ; the seeds hang down from their apex 
proceeds the root. It attains a considerable 
magnitude in places over which the spring tides 
rise. The wood is of a yellowish colour, hard 
and durable ; its chief use is for burning and 
fur posts with which to construct the houses 
of tliC natives. It is used for fuel in the 
Archipelago. Titc seeds of Rhizophora, gym- 
norhiza and R. Mangli, salt-water living trees, 
germinate on the branches and after increiis- 
iitg to a considerable length, fall into the 
mud where they stick with their sharp point 
buried in the mud, and soon lake root. The 
roots of these trees, spriiii^ing from the trunk 
and lower branches form a complicated series 
of loops and arches from five to ten feet high 
making an incomparable breakwater. The 
bark and roots of b<ith these species serve for 
tanning leather as a black dye,-- liar (wiff's 
Tropical Worlds p. 97. — CniwJurd'H Diction* 
ary. RoMth JfS. S. 

RHIZOFHORA MANGLE, metde. 

Fukaudel Ten. Tam. I MangghMaiiggi. Malay. 

OuptMpuma Benu. ! Bhora, Beno. 

The Bhora of the Delta of the Ganges, the 
common black mangrove, is abundant on the 
shores of the ocean , and within the delta of 
the Ganges, where it grows to a considerable 
size. It is pmeured in plenty at Arracaii, 
Malabar and Singapore, also in the east, 
in the Indian Archipelago it is used in tan- 
uing. The wood is dark-red, hard, and du- 
rable, and the bark is used for tanning lea- 
ther. This tree forms a striking feature in the 
physical geography of the archipelago as it does 
iiiileed of all tropical countries, for a belt of 
it as deep as the reach of the tide is always 
found wherever there is a shallow and muddy 
shore. The tree rises to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, and is iuvariably found in such 
situations constituting a dense, and almost 
impenetrable forest* Each tree stands in a 
cradle of its own roots from five to six ftet 
high, bare at low water but at high water 
covered so as to give the appearance of trees 
growing in the sea. The Mangrove jangle is 
the fiivorite resort of inusquitos and croco- 
diles, and affords a coiiveuieiit and almost 


inaccessible retreat to the pirate. The bark is 
used to dye chocolste color. This was one 
of the colors introduced by Dr. BancroRj and 
for the exclusive use of which he obtained an 
Act of Parliament. The great length of the 
seed of this species gives, in a very short time 
a young tree, for if the apex from which the 
toot issues is only stuck a little way into wet 
soil or mud,, the leaves quicklv unfold at the 
opposite tni.— Eng. Cyc, ^Crawford, p. 266. 
SimmoMd8.*^ltohde's J/^^ ;S. Wig/it'a Icon, 
lioxb. Voiyttp. 245-— 9-41. 

RIIIZOPHORA MUCUONATA, 

Rh. mangle, Linn. Jloxb, 7 


„ Candelaria, W. A . 

„ macrorrbizH, Griff. 

Bhora Benq. Pultaudc:) Tam. 

Uppu ponoa? .. Bk.ng. Adavi pouua. TlCL. 

Matiggi manggi ? ‘Malay. Pitkaudel. „ 

Kayu api api / „ Uppu poima. ,, 


Grows in Madagaeciir, Mauritius, Arabia, 
at Triiicomalie, Calpeiityn, Negumbo and other 
parts of the Ceylon coast, along with R. con- 
jugate, — also in Malabar, the BundeibuhS and 
Java. The wood is dark reddish, hard and 
durable. The flowers are large, white and 
sweet scentefl. Bark used for tunning.— 

Voigt. p^ 41. T/ttr.p. 120. W. Ic. 

RHIZOSTOMA, one of the Medurte, of the 
Acalephse. Physalia is also one of the Acule- 
phee, its fllaments touching the skin, impart a 
stinging pain. Sea wrier, in the deep, is of a 
deep violet blue. But olten, in the ocean, 
are luminouss parks or poiiils of light ; also 
a soft, liquid, general, and wide spread 
effulgence. Occasionaliy are moon shaped 
patches of steady light and instantaneous 
recurrent Hashes, and a milky sea is often 
seen. There are many minute ocean cna- 
tures, Eiitomostraca and others, which are 
luminous at night. Often the fglobular 
iioctilueo; are to be seen, they are 1-275 to 
1-625 of an inch ill diameter and pyrosoma 
are also supposed to be its causes. Tiie^audfi 
of a milky sea is not known, but a bucket of 
water brought from one had small Entomos- 
traca, Megalopas, minute Medusec, small 
Porpitm, Pteropods, Aiinelids,^aiid Qlobigeriiiie, 
and all night the crustacem gave forth bright 
spots of luminous light. It is the smalt 
Crustacea (Eutoroostraca) and small Medusae 
^Medusidse) which seem to exhibit the more 
prominent luminous properties, the larger 
Medusae (Lucernaridac) as Aurelia, Pelagia, 
Rhizostoma, &c., the Pbysophoridm, the For* 
pita or Velclla or the Physalia, or Portuguese 
mail of war. The Protozoa, Koculucee 
however retain their luminosity so long aa 
they retain organic contractility. In the 
majority of cases of luminous annelids, the 
ligiit manifests itself in scintillations along the 
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course of the muscles alone and only during 
their contraction. With the glow worm or Lam* 
pyris, thc're is neither combustion nor 
phosphorus^ but the light is the product of 
a nervous apparatus and dependent on the 
wilt of the animal. M. de Q\iatrefag^e» 
Kulliker quoted by Dr. Collingtooodf Figuier. 
KHODA. Guz. Hind. Catgut. 

RBODIA, an out-caste race in Ceylon, 
little numerous, forbid(ien to approach a tem- 
ple, or any of the higher castes. According to 
one tradition, these scarcely civilized beings 
were hunters who, on the eve of a solemn oc- 
casion, failing to obtain game, &c., murdered a 
child and sent its distnernbered body for the 
king ; but another tradition is to the elfect 
that this caste persisted in eating beef after 
its use as food bad been prohibited. The 
native laws forbade a Rhodia to approach a 
temple of Buddha or the gods, to build 
houses, or to live in any abode enclosed with - 1 
in walls, and oven to tiiis day, their dwellings 
are mere sheds, nor even to cultivate the soil 
or possess land They were forbidden to ap* 
proach much less to touch or breathe upon a 
caste man, and all things they touch are un- 
clean. The men wander about in parties or 
tribes seeking their precarious subaisleuce. 
Their women perform feats of Icger-de-main, 
and tell fortunes, their want of chastity being 
proverbial. Their numbers do not exceed 
a thousand, and they are principally in the 
Kandyan province, at S^ffragam, Dombera, 
Wallepatie, &p. Nominally buddhists they are 
also devil worshippers. Rodeya or Kodda, 
in ‘Singhalese, literally means filth. In their 
social degradation, they resemble the Cagots 
and Gaqueax, who from time immemorial, have 
been held in abhorrence in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees and the plains of Bretagne, Poitou 
and Guieniie. — Sirr^ voL it, p. 215, Ceg- 
Ion, 

RHODANTllE. This beautiful annual 
flowering plant is a native of the Swan river 
in Australia. It grows to a large size, and is 
covered with innumerable blossoms of rose aud 
yellow colour ; when grown from seed, the 
plants require to be continually shifted into 
larger pots and the blossom buds at first pinch- 
ed off ; the shifting may be repeated five or six 
times until the plants have acquired a shrubby 
character, when iLe flowers will all expand, and 
continue in succession for some time. — Riddell, 
RHODODENDRON, a genus of planta be- 
longing to the Ericaeece, of which many spe- 
cies occur in the mountainous regions of the 
E , Indies, the better known, being R. antbo- 
pogon, arboreuin. ; campanulaium ; puni- 
ceu.ti ; and purpureum. Perhaps the most 
gorgeous of the native plants of Borneo 
are the various species of Rhododendron, 


which there assume a peculiar form, being 
found epipliytsi upon the trunks of trees, a 
species known as Brah in the N. W. Himalaya 
bears a bright red flower. Its wood is soft, 
used for charcoal and iu zemindar's buildings! 
Dr. Wight gives in his leones, Rhododendcti 
arboreum, formosnm, grande, and Oriffithiaimni. 
Rhododendrons are very numerous at Lag- 
hep, near Tumloong. and Dr. Hooker gather • 
cd, in two days, seeds of twenty-four kinds. 
These occurred in the following order iu 
ascending, — 

Commencing at 6,000 feet, 
dahiousiec, | camolliteflorum, | arboreum. 
vaccinioides, | | 

Above 8,000 feet. 

argenteiim, campbellia), thomsonf, 
falcoueri, edgeworthii, cinnabariuum. 

barbatum, , aiveum, , glaucum. 

Above 10,500 flset. 

lanatum, I campylocarpum, I hodgsoni, 

virgatum, | cillatam, | campanulutura. 

Above 12,000 feet. 

lepidotum, I wightianum, | setosum, 

fulgens, I anthropogon, | 

No rhododendron grows at Churra, but 
several species occur a little further north. 
On the hill above Choongtam village, in Sik- 
kim, Dr. Hooker gathered, at 5,000 to 6,000 
feet, Rhododendron arboreum and Dalhouaioe, 
which do not generally grow at Darjeeling 
below 7,590 feet. Dr. Hooker collected here 
ten kinds of rhododendron, which, however, 
are not the social plants that they become at 
greater elevations. Still, in the delicacy and 
beauty of their flowers, four of them, perhaps, 
excel any other, they are R, Auckland!, whose 
flowers are flve inches and a half in diameter ; 
H. Madderii, B. Dalhousiae and R. Edge- 
worihii all white flowered bushes, of which 
the two first rise to the height of small trees. 
In theTonglo mountains, in Sikkim, the trees 
in order of prevalence were, — the scarlet Rho- 
dodendron arboreum and barbatum, the tatter 
thirty to forty feet high as large bushy trees, 
both loaded with beautiful flowers and luxu- 
riant foliage ; B. Falconeri, in point of foliage, 
the most superb of ail the Himalayan species, 
with trunks thirty feet high, and branches 
bearing at their ends only, leaves eighteen 
inches long : these a.*e deep green above, and 
covered beneath with a rich brown down. 
Next in abundance to these were shrabs of 
Skimmia, Laureola, Symplocos, and Hydran- 
gea, and there were atill a few purple magno- 
lias, very large Fyri^ like mountain ash, and 
the common English yew, eighteen feet in 
circumference, the red bark of which is used in 
Nepal as a dye, and for staining the foreheads 
of brahmins. — Dr. J. L. Bteteari^ 138. Yoigt^ 
333. Lovfs Sarawak ^ jp, 65. Hooker* s Him, 
Journ^ Vol, /, p, 167. Vol. I/, pages 25, 
197, 282. 
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rhododendron campanulatum. 


RHODODENDRON MVALE. 


rhododendron anthropoqon, 

Booker^ and R. setosum, nre two dwarf 
species with strongly scented leaves which oc- 
cur at an elevation of 12,000 feet, near Wallan- 
choon in East Nepal* — Hooker^ Vol, 1, p, 220. 
RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM. Sm^ 

Tree Rhododendron. Eng. Ardawal J iielcm. 

Rrah, Bras, Broa, Chi- XJrvail .. „ 

chcon Reas. Chin, Dm Ravi. 

l^landal Chenab Trikh ; Gaudore.Ta. 

Buraus Hind. Indus. 


Shargar 

Gaggaryuiini., 
Chumresb... . 
Simber 


.. Reas. Sirngar RAVr. 

Kanoiu. hhinwala... „ 

. Punjab. Sim-rung ••• It* SuTtEJ. 


Lea es. 


Rarg-i-tibol Kashm. 

Patti .. * „ 

Pair. 


Tamahu Hind. 

HuIob Kashm 

Talespatr... „ 

Nik.,. „ . 

is found in the 8uth j valley between Rmn- 

pur and Sungnain at an elevation of 10,000 

to 14,000 feet. It vegetates on the Kashmir 


Grows up to 8,000 feet in the Al- 
pine Punjab, and has a very wide range 
in India. It has lanceolate leaves, acute 
silvery beneath, tapering to the base ; pe- 
duncles and calyxes woolly ; segments of 
corolla 2-1obed, with crenulating, curled, mar- 
gins, capsule 10*cellcd, tomentose. It is a 
native of the warmer parts of India, and is 
one of the most beautiful of <all trees, but too 
delicate to bear the open air in England. It is 
very common all over the Neilgherry hills, either 
forming small clumps or dotted about. It 
grows 20 feet high, having a gnarled trunk and 
deep crimson flowers, in masses. A steep ascent 
in tlieRyott valley in Sikkim, led through large 
trees of Rhododendron arboreum. Tnc variety 
roseum, of R. arborcuin, grows to the height 
of thirty and forty feet, in Sikkim, bears bright, 
red, sub-acid flowers, which are made into jelly, 
wood brown, soft, used for charcoal and in 
zemindars’ buildings, tree gives posts 6 inch 
in diameter . — OleghortCn Pmjah lieporty Knllu 
and KangrOn FowelCs Hand-book, Hooker* 8 
Him, Joum, Vol. I. p. 167. Vol, ILp, 190. 

RHODODENDRON ARGKxVTEUM. The 
white flowered rhododendron is found in Sik- 
kim, at an elevation of 8,671 feet. It is a tree 
30 feet high, having leaves very beautiful in 
the leaf buds, erect and silky. The flowers 
are 2 to 3 inches long, 2 lo 2^- inches in 
diameter, always white. — Eng* Cgc, 
RHODODENDRON AROMATICUM. 
Its leaves, called *' talesfur” are highly fragrant 
and stimulating ; they are brought from Cabul, 
Bogle's IlluatralioHit, p, 259, — O' Skaughnessy, 
page 425. 

RHODODENDRON BARB ATUM.— 

A tree from 40 to 60 feet high, branched 
from the base. It is one of ihe most beautiful 
of the Himalayan species, and is readily distin- 
guished by its having bristly petioles and nu- 
merous branches floriferous at their apices. Dr. 
Adams observes that ns be toiled up the steep 
ascent above his previous nights* encampment, 
it was a beautiful sight to behohl the hill sides 
covered with the scarlet flowered Rhododendron 
barbatum, in full blossom. — Dr, Adams' Na- 
turalist in India. Eng. Cyc, 
RHODODENDRON CAMPAKULATUM. 
— D, Von, 


mountains ; its leaves are oflicinal in Kash- 
miri and Lahore, where they are administered 
as errhiiie, to produce sneezing. The leaves 
are imported from Tibet and Kashmir, 
under the names Burg.i-tibbut and lloolaa-i- 
Kushmiri, and are used by the Kashmir na- 
tives as a snutf. — C leghorn's Pmjah Report^ 
p, 67. Dr. J. L. Sletearl. O'S/ianghnesxy, p. 
425. Thirty jive years in the East by Dr, 
liouig^ p. 385. 

RHODODENDRON CTNNABARiNUAf, 
is the “ Kcma Kechoong,** of the Lepclia, 
Kcma signifying Khododendron : this species 
alone is said to be poisonous ; and when used 
as fuel, it causes the face to swell and the eyes 
to inflame ; of this Dr. Hooker observed seve- 
ral instances.— Dc/o^e#*. 

RHODODENDRON CAMPANU LATUM, 
Bre or Kathof Tibet. Its bark is used lor paper 
making in the jail at Dharmsalla, the plant is 
very abundant.— Cleghorn's Punjab Bepoft, 
Kullu and Jumgra, p. 80. 

RHODODENDRON FALCONERI, is a 
white flowered species, never occurring at less 
than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, is 
one of the most striking and distinct of the 
genus. It occurs in East Nepal, and in point of 
foliage, this is |he most superb of all the Hima- 
layan species, with trunks forty feet high, and 
branches bearing at their ends only with leaves 
nineteen inches long. These are deep green 
above and covered beneath with a rich brown 
down. — Eng. Cyc, Hoolcer, Vol, I, p* 272. 

RHODODENDRON IIODGSONI. Its 
foliage is of a beautiful bright green, with 
leaves sixteen inches long : its bark is as deli- 
cate as tissue paper and of a pale flesh colour. 
— //oo^rr, Vol. 1,/^ 950. 
RHODODENDRON EPIDOTUM. 

Alpine rhododendron. Eno. | Tsaluma Punjab. 

Talesfar N. India. | Tsuma uf...Ra9TXAW. 

Talsur ... Punjab. | 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Snngnam at an elevation of 
1 0,000 to 14, COO feet. Leaves highly 
\mt.’—Olegkorn's Pnvjah Jiepofl, p. 67. 

RHODODENDRON NIVALE. Thia, the 
most alpine rhododendron, spreads its small 
J rigid branches close to the ground. It is 
! the most alpine of woody plants, and was 
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found by Dr. Hooker, afc an elevation of 
17,000 feet.^JBToofo/*^# Him. Jour. V* IL p. 
136. 

RHODODENDRON PUNICEUM. 

Kacpbul... Hind. 

A common tree on the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya : ibe bark, called Knepliul, 
is brought to Ajmere, from Delhi and 
Mirzapoor, and is used as a rubefacient and j 
sternutatory. Dr. Irvine found Kacphul and 
pounded ginger, mixed, ibe best substance 
with which to rub cholera patients to 
promote reaction ; one maund costs five 
rupees. The fresh flowers arc pleasantly 
acid, and are eaten by the hill men to quench 
thirst during tueir ascent of the bills, the 
flowers are also made into a jelly.— /rmWa 
Oen. Med. Top. 

RHODODE:^nRON WALLTCHir, is a 
very distinct and handsome species, with lilac* 
coloured flower?. Us leaves are quite unlike 
any Indian species, and the flowers in colour 
and size resemble those of the much cultivated 
R. Ponticum. — Eng, Ctfc- 

RHODYMENIACE^, an order of Algm, 
the best known species of which is the (Ira* 
cilaria spinosa, the A^nr Agar of the Chinese, 
which is largely coltecte<i both for culinary 
purposes and as a component part of one of the 
strongest Chinese glues. It has recently been 
imported into England, and is occnsioiially used 
instead of carrageen moss in making jellies and 
bln n email ge.— An p'. Cyc. 

RHOMBUS, a genus of iishesi of the order 
Fleuronectidse. 

RHONDUR- See India. 

'RHOOSKEEjQu P BH 008 KER,a native salt 
obtained from i beau line waters of the Looiiar lake. 
RHUBARB. 

Rawnnd Sini, An. Pans. Keen On. of Dros. 

Ta-hwang, Ciix:^. Rawunciieni.Quz.HiND. 

Hwang'liang, .... ,, Keohm-baro, It, 

Ho-san.,, ,, Rheum radix, Bheuni.L. 

Tahoao, Cocii-Chipt. Rnibarbo, Port. Sp. 

Rhubarber, .. Re wen Rus. 

Rhubarbe, Fii. Variatta Kalaugu,.TAM. 

Khsbarber ... Ger. . 

The rhubarb of commerce is obtained from 
a wide extent of country, from Ladak, in L. 
77 B. to the Chinese province of Shensi, 29 
degrees further east, and it receives distinguish- 
ing^ names according to the country from | 
which it is imported. In the years 1846 to 
1850, the imports into Britain ranged from 44 
to 42 tons, and the re-exports from 6^ to 99 
tons priced per lb., from 6d. to 12s* Gd. Be* 
tween 1826 and 1849 the imports ranged from 
4 to 17 tons. 

The Turkey Ttkuharh of commerce, is called 
also Russian rhubarb, but in Russia is 
esHed Chinese rhubarb^ it is imported into the 
frontier town of Kinchta, thence into Moscow 


and St. Peteiriburgh, whence it is dbiributed 
to the rest of Europe. 

Bucharian BfnAarb makes its way to 
Vienna by Brody and Nischiiy and is sup. 
posed to be the inferior sorts of Turkey 
rhubarb. 

Chinese Rhtibarb^ called also East Indian 
rhubarb, is produced in the mountains of 
Kaii*8U, but comes into the market in the 
three forms of Dutch trimmeti or Batavian 
rhubarb ; Half trimmed or Chinese Rhubarb ; 
and Canton stick rhubarb. 

Siberian lihuharb^ called also Siberian Rim- 
pontic root, is supposed to be the product 
of R. rhaponticum. 

Himalayan Rhubarb^ is a product yielded by 
R. Moorcrottianuin, Hoyle ; also by R. IVeb- 
bianum, Royle^ and R. spiciferiun, Royle. A 
variety of rhubarb termed rawash, is more or 
less plentiful in all the hills from Kalat in 
Baluchistan to Kandahar, and again from that 
place to Kabul. Attention is only paid to its 
growth by the inhabitants of l iUghman, who sup- 
ply the bazaars of the city of Kabul. They sur* 
round the choicer plants with conical coverin«xs 
of stones, so as to exclude light ami air, and 
thereby produce that whiteness of stem so 
much prized. The unblanched plant is called 
chukri, and is also exposed to sale. It 
makes an excellent preserve, by being first 
saturated in a solution of lime and then boiled 
with shirar, or the inspissated juice of grapes, 
losing, however, in this case, its characterislic 
flavour. Rhubarb grows in abundance, and to 
a large size in Barmor, and the valley through 
which the Ravi and its tributarie8*>flow before 
reaching Dalhotisie. A smaller variety deemed 
by the natives to be superior in quality grows 
ill the crevices of the gneiss rocks, forming the 
peaks above Uharmsala. The common dock 
Rnmex obtusifoliiis is not so conspicuous iti 
the waste places of a highland glen as is the 
officinal rhubarb on the bare rocks in the valley 
of Asrang, It extends 5 or 6 miles down the 
valley, and ascends the slope to 50u feet above 
the river’s bed. Captain Hotichen and the 
Lama of Asrang said that it is equally ahiiiid- 
ant in the adjoining valley of Dingering. As 
it is improbable from the nature of the country 
that the best rhubarb is Ciintiiied within very 
narrow limits, it becomes interesting to ascer- 
tain how near it approaches the British terri- 
tories in India in order to share in the trade 
or attempt the cultivation. The following are 
four Himalyan species ; 

Jt. emmli (Waif), Pindree glacier, Ac. 

R. Webbisnum (Hoyle), Ohoor lUDiiotain. 

H. siiici forme (Hoyle), Wentog pass. 

R. Moorcroftianuin Niti pass. 

The above four species yicM part of^ the 
Himalayan rhubarb. The Ptn-tsau, a Chinece 
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work on medicines, places rhubarb at the ^ery 
bead of poisonous^ plants, and. undoubtedly. 
Chinese rhubarb, in China, is a very poisonous 
drufft causing severe purging and some pros*- 
tration. It grows in Kink-ohau-fu in Hupeli ; 
Sui-teh-chau in the N* E. of Shen-si ; Lungsi- 
hien in Kau-suh ; Mau-chaii and Cbing-tu-fu in 
Sech-uen. SmUh*9 Mat, Med, F. IL p„ 485. 

RHUS. Of this genus of plants some species 
are poisonous, as R. veneuata. perniciosa, radi* 
cans, and toxicodendron ; R. suaveolens and 
aromatica. exhale a pleasant odour ; and some 
have acid berries as R. coriaria ; R. bucki- 
amela. and Schinus molle. Rhus cotinus or 
Red sumach, has wood, called young fustick. 
which, as well as the berries, is astringent, and 
R. coriaria, known by the name of Sumach, is 
a powerful astringent, chiefly employed in 
tanning leather. The seed of R. parviflora, 
tuntereck. is frequently substituted in India 
for that of the sumach. R. glabra is consider- 
ed a febrifuge. Rhus vernix, a Japanese tree, 
exudes a whitish resinous juice, which soon 
becomes black in the air. R. succedania and 
vernicifera, both common to the Himalaya and 
Japan, are said, in the latter, to yield a simi- 
lar product. Species of other genera, as of 
Schinus. contain a resinous matter. A Rhus, 
the Goongilliya maram, of the Tamifs, grows in 
Coimbatore very nearly allied to Roxburgh’s 
R. Buckiamela, but distinct. The qualities of 
the timber are unknown. The outer sap-wood is 
white, fine grained and heavy, apparently very 
good. Two species of Rhus, Tetri and Ark- 
har, Hind, are plants of Kaghan. There are 
several species in the E. Indies, viz. : 


H. seroialata, Muvr, 

11 Javanica, L. ( cult.) 
U. auccedanea, L, 

It. sylvestris. S,t.Z, 
11. glabra 


R. vernicifera, D'O 
K. toxicodendron. L, 
11, venenata. 

R. bucki-amela. 

R. copallina &c.. 

j - I'm 


— koijle's II, Him, BoL 179. Wight in 
M. E. J, R. Thunherg, 

RHUS ACUMINATA, D'C. 


Arkhav, Rikhul ...Bxas. 1 Kaknr-aingi. Kan A war 

Lftkhar, Titar ...Chenab. 1 Arkhul Kanora. 

SmnacU tree ...Eng. I Titri : Arkhar. Ravi, 
Kakkar, Kurku, Kanawar. | 

Fruit, 

Hub-ul kbizra. 

These valuable trees are found sparingly on 
the Tonse river bank, below the jhula or rope 
bridge ; the best have been removed : also 
in the Sutlej valley between Rampur and 
Sungnam at an elevation of 6,000 feet. Wood, 
beautiful and prized for furniture. It is fre- 
quent on the Pabur river bank below Raeeng- 
hur, many trees were seen which would yield 
planks 6 to 8 feet long by 2 to 2i feet broad. 
The name Kakur-Singhi is given from the 
long curved excrescences .— Punjab 
JSfpori, p. 6, 8 and 61. 


EHUS BUCKI-AMELA, Boiri. 

R. amet«, O, Don. 

„ semiaUta. 0 Koxburghii, 2>*(7. 

Hulaabing Kabh. | Tetri Hwo. 

Kashin Kanawar. | 

Grows in Kumaon, Shreenuggur and the 
peninsula of India ; Dr. Gibson says, it is not 
found in the Bombay presidency. — Voigt, Brs. 
fPioht and GiMon, 

RHUS COllLARlA. 

Tumtiim ...Ar. Mntchlee H 'sot. Hind. 

Sumach ...Eng. Tatri ...Pan, 

Elm-leaved Sumach „ Shumuk ...Pbbb. 

Hide Sumach .. Mahi ... .. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and the 
south of Europe, about 8 or 10 feet higb^ 
divided into numerous irregular branches. All 
parts of this plant have a styptic taste ; to the 
abundance of tannic acid it owes its properties 
and value in the arts. The leaves are exten- 
sively used in England for tanning purposes. 
M, 'I'romsHorf found in the berries a large 
quantity of bimalate of lime. Used by natives 
in cholera and indigestion. — O' Shaughnesitf, 
page 28 2, PoicelVs Jland^hook, VoL /, 
p . 339. 

RHUS CO PALIN A. Linn, See Gums. 
RHUS COTINUS.— Aimt. 

Banra, Tiing ; Titri Paan : Bhan, Bana 
Baghiiiia OiiEMAB. Mauu ; Ban. JnELUli. 


Venus Sumach ... Eno. , Kanora. 

Wild olive •te ••• I Tung Ravi. 

I Larga Sutlej. 


A tree of Kaghan, Himalaya, Salt Range* 
from 2,300 to 6.000 feet, grows three feet in 
girth. Wood yellowish, resembles that of 
Pistacia integerrima, but small twigs used 
for baskets, leaves and bark in tanning. — 
Cleghoru's Punjab Report, Br, J, L. Stewart^ 
Punjab Plants, 

RHUS DECTPIENS. Wight. 

Pehunbive Singh. | Kattu puvarasu 

I Diaram... Tan.' 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon 
and in the south of India. Dr. Wight says 
it yields a very fine, close-grained, light 
coloured wood, and, if procurable of good 
size, the wood roust be of considerable value* 
In Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says a cubic foot of it 
weighs 68 lbs., and it is used there for build- 
ings, lasting 60 years. — Dr. Wight. Mr. 
Mtndis, M, E. J, R. 

RHUS KAKRASINGHEE.— 

Kakiir ...Hind | .Kakra ...Hind, 

Occurs in Kangra and in the outer ranges' 
of the Himalaya, and valleys of tlie iuterior : of 
Kumaon. The wood is handsome, yellowiili 
brown, darkly veined, bard, heavy, fine grrined* 
very durable, takes a good polish and is mitch' 
esteemed for making into furniture. A* 
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rtlHlTS ST7CCEDANEA. 


1RHUS VEBNIX. 


* galMs ralaed' on it, nrhich is used as a yellow 

dya ' horn -like excrescences, called 

Kakra^singliee, formed probably in consequence 
of - the deposition of the ora of some insect, 
hare long constituted a famed article of Hindoo 
medicine ; they are found in the Deyr»^Dhoon 
and erery where in the hills, at moderatejeleya- 
tjons* Dr. fliloyle refers the specimens contain- 
ed in his collection, which are identical with 

• the above, to ^hus Kakra-singhee, but it has 
'* beeQ< doubted whether these galls are produced 

by a species of Bhus, as they are nearly ideidi- 
cal-with those founti oh Pisincia tercbmlhus. — 
Mr. Thmipson^ MS.S. Cat. Ex* 1862. 

RHUS M YSORENSIS . The chief represen- 
tative of its tribe in tl»e barren ^ hills of the 
Mysore territory ; a scrubby shrub fit only for 
firewood. — Dr. Qibson. 

RHUS PARVIFLORA.— 


' Sumach Eno, [‘Toong Punjabi. 

Kaknr Panj. | 


• Tliisis found in the Sutlej valley between 
, Kampur and'Sungnam at an elevation of 5,000 
feet. .Wood, hard and yellow. Both this and 
'R, acuminata, yield beautiful wood, the 
native name ** Kakiir Singhi,’ ’ is from Hie long 
curved excrescences. The fruit of this species 
> is called tantarik and- is used as medicine 
by the hindus. -riiis is found in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur andSungnam, at 5^000 
feet. — Dr. J. L. Stewart^ P%mjuh Plants^ 
OUghorii's Punjab Report on Kullu and Kan* 
gra^ p\ 64; 81. 

. RHUS SEMI ALATA. - ? 

Snmooh >Eno. I Tung Punjabi. 

Httlog ; Butairi. Panj. I Titar ,, 

Titri „ 1 

A tree 0 ^ the N. W. Himalaya. Not procu- 
rable in any quantity. Not so ornamental 
as other woods of this family. Cleghorus Ftin- 
jai RepdrU 

RHUS SUCCEDANEA.-ZAMJi. 

Choklu; Halashi; CiiENAB I Hala ; Halai, Halashi 

Ntt-Ching Chin. | Ravi. 

Titar; Tatri Jbelum. .! Kakriu ; Ku]ashiug. „ 

This tree • appears to be found on moat of 
the great rivers of the Punjab from 3,000 up 
to feet. It does not grow to a great 
nor is its wood valued. The juice of its 
( leavM it is stated blisters the skin. In Bom- 
bay, a vajnieh is said to be yielded by this 
species, its seed yields, on being pressed, an 
oil which' soon oongeals to the consistence of 
tiiloVr and from* which in vjapaa oandlea are 
prepared' as -also from the coagulated oil of the 
Xiaunis: ‘ioamphora, and glauca, of the Rhus 
and the Melia azedarach. Bor burning 
4a IfUDps again, to light up their rooms in 
i^intori the* Japanese mkc use of several sorts 


of oil, as for instance, that^of the Dr3’andra’ cor- 
data,* but especially and most comoibnly, the 
Brassiea ' orien tails. On the* other>^ hand, they 
use in the kitchen the ^finer oil of seeamum, 
for frying fish, and dressing other dishes. 

Rhus succedanea, is said by Siinniondsand 
the Rev. Dr. Smith to famish the^Japairwax, 
a substance of -medium consistence between 
bees* wax and the ordinary vegetHble tallows. 
It is softer, more brittle and fatty > than' •^bees’ 
wax, easily kneaded and melts between 40S 
and 42^ C. It contains twice as much oxygen 
as bees* wax and has a different composition 
consisting of palmitic acid united with oxide 
of glycerile. It has been used in England 
as a substitute for wax and for hard neutral 
fat, and after conversion with tire acid both 
for candles and nightdights. Cltghorn's Punfab 
Report. Oliphant Tfiunberg'a Travels, Pol. 
IV. p: 03. Smith's Mat. Med* 

RHUS VENENATA, D. C. Poison Sumach, 
Swamp Sumach, is a native of North America 
and Japan. This plant is so exceedingly poi- 
sonous that it is said to affect some persons by 
merely smelling it. A touch will sometimes 
produce violent inflammation. It is a beautiful 
shrub, and well worthy of cultivation, but great 
care should be taken to prevent its being care- 
lessly handled. 

REIUS VERNICIA. It is from this species 
that the Japanese prepare thcii* lacquer which is 
so fine as to resist the action of hot water. 
RHUS VERNICIFEUA, V. G. 

'Rhus jnglandifolia— Walt. 

Varniah bearing Sumach. | Japan varnish tree. 

The varnish tree of Japan is common 
ill the Himalaya, in Kurnaon, Nepaul ami 
Gurhwal. Its leaves arc very large and beau- 
tiful, rendering it one of the handsomest of 
shrubs. According to Thunberg, iliis is the 
plant which yields the celebrated Japan 
varnish. — Royie's III. Him. Bot* 

RHUS VEUNIX.— .P 

Rhus vernicia *] CbiDc.se Varnish Tree. 

OrroBmo-ki...JAii, j 

When Mr. Fortune prepared to take up 
his residence in China, his attention was 
directed by the Calcutta Agricultural Society, 
to the' Chinese varnish tree, "Rhus species, 
the wax insect tree, Fraxiiius species, to 
the - soap bean tree, Cmsalpinia secies, and 
to the various trees valuable for tbeir fruit or 
timber and ornamental plants: but above ail 
to the green indigo (so called), Bhamnus 
species, ‘ivhieh yielded a dye that was at 
that time^attraeiing mueh attention in France. 
He says, the tree which ' yields the Chinese 
varnish is a species of Rhus which idthough 
producing an article of great value, largely 
used in the country foe giving a fine polish 
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ttHUS VBRNIX* 


to tables and ehairs used in the honsea of tbe 
wealtbyr yet is extremely dangerous to use. 
Vhe beautiful lacquerware so extensively ex- 
ported from Canton to foreign oounlries, and 
wbich-is so well> known and justly admiMdy 
is produced by the varidsh from this tree. It 
has the valuable property of being less liable 
than French polish to be injured by a heated 
vessel which may be placed upon it, but it is 
very poisonous and requires to be handled with 
great care by the workmen who use it. Indeed, 
even after furniture is dry it is very unsafe for 
certain constitutions until it has-been in use 
for some time and the smell entirely gone. 
Mr Jones, American constd at Foochow*foo, 
used some furniture which had been lacquered 
some time and was apparently quite dry and 
yet he was very ill for a long time from its 
edects, so ill that he thought he should be 
obliged to leave the country and go home, and 
Mr. Fortune had known several persons suffer 
most severely from the same cause.— Williams 
says, the beautiful appearance of the lacquer* 
ware of China owes its lustrous coloring to a 
composition of lamp black, andthe clarified juice 
obtained from a species of sumach, called libus 
vernix or R. vernicia. Wood-oils are obtained 
from other plants of the same family, and the 
different qualities of lacquer ware are owing 
to the use of these inferior ingredients. The 
real varnish tree is described by De Guignes 
as resembling the ash in its foliage and bark, 
it is about fifteen feet in height, and furnishes 
the sap when seven years old, which is carefully 
collected from incisions in the trunk opened iii 
the summer nights. The body of tiie ware is 
wood partially smoothed, or pasteboard, upon 
which two or three coats of a- composition of 
lime, paper and gum are first laid and tlioroiigh- 
ly dried and rubbed. The surface of the wood 
is also hardened by rubbing coarse clay upon 
it, and afterwards- scraping it off when dry, 
Tavo coatings of lamp black and wood oil, 
or in the finer articles, of lamp black and 
varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, and 
after drying, the clear varnish is brushed on, 
one coating after another, with tlie utmost 
care, in close and darkened rooms, allowing it 
to dry well between the several coats/ The 
articles are then laid by to be painted and 
gilded according to the fancy of customers, 
after which a^last •eoating is given them. The 
varnish is brought to market in- brownish 
cakes, and reduced to its proper fluidity, by 
boiling; it is applied to many purposes of 
both a varnish and paint, when it is oommonly 
mixed with a red or brown colour. A beauti* 
fal fabric of lacquered-ware is made by inlay- 
ing the naere of freehand saltwater shells- in a 
rough mosaic of flowers, animals, &c« into the 
composition, and then varnisiung it. Another 


kind, highly prized by the Chinese, is made * 
by covering the wood with a ooatuig.of red 
varnish three or four lines in thickness^ -and 
then carving figures upon it in relief. The 
great labor necessary to produce this 'wane 
renders it expensive. . A common* substitute 
for the true varnish is the oils of the Dry- 
andra, Jatropha, Croton, and other members 
of Euphorbiacaous family, expressed from theit 
seeds by a variety of simple machines, con- 
sisting for the most part of different appli- 
cations of power to cylinders and peailes by 
whicli the seeds are pressed or pounaed* Au- 
cording to De Guignes the oil after pressing 
is boiled with Spanish white in the proportion 
of one ounce to half a pound of oil ; ;as it 
begins to thicken, it is taken off and poured 
into close vessels. It dissolves in turpentine, 
and is used as a varnish, either clear or mixed 
with different colors ; it defends wood work 
from injury for a long time, and forms a good 
painter’s oil. Boiled with iron rust, it-forms 
a reddish brown varnish. In order to prevent 
its penetrating into the wood when used clear^ ^ 
and to increase the lustre, a priming of lime 
and hog’s blood simmered together into a 
paste is previously laid on. 

Thimbcrg likewise says that. this plant is> 
said to yield the varnish used in Japan to 
lacquer. It.is said to be procured from incisions 
made on steins that arc three years old, from 
which it oozes like the milk of the« India 
Rubber tree. It is tinted in a great variety 
of colours with colouring matter, which is 
rubbed into it on a copper plate, it is then laid 
on in successive coats and heavily embossed in 
gold or silver. The most common designs are 
the throe emblems of longevity, the tortoise, the 
stork and the pine tree. The Variiish-tree^ the 
CaiiipUor*treb (Laurus camphora), the Pine 
(Pinus sylvestris), the Tea-tree (Thea bohea), 
the Cedar (Cupressus japonica), and the Bam- 
boo cane, or reed (Arundo batnbos), do not 
only grow wild in every part of the country, but 
are likewise cultivated in several places. The 
varnish-tree, he says, contains a milky juice, 
which is the best of uU gums for lacquering* 
The camphor4ree grows wild in great ahuad« 
ance in the neighbourhood of Satsuma, and' 
and on the Gotbo islands. From this tree woa 
prepared the chief part of the camphor that whs 
ust*d in Europe* The Japanese split the wood < 
and roots into very fine pieces, boil it up wKh; 
water in an iron pot, covered with a wooden 
lid, which has a deep concavity on the inside* 
III this concavity they fasten a piece of straw 
or hay, so that the camphor, when it rises, 
may adhere to it. The gum camphor, on he 
ing separated from the straw, is in grams, 
and was packed up in wooden- casks, and sold 
to the Dutch Company by weight. 
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berg^a TraveUt VoL IF. p. 91, 92. William^s 
Middle Kingdom^ Yol. I. p. 191. Fortune'a 
JRetidence in Chinat p. 146. 

RUUSA'GUADDA. Tjbl. Solaoum ver- 
batcifolmiD. 

RUY8IGOSIA VESTITA, a beautiful pur- 
ple flowered leguminous plant with small tube- 
rous roots, cultivated to some extent in the 
Khasia hills.— ATooAer ’a Him. Jour. Vol. II. 
p. 287. OUphani^ Vol. ii. p. 136. 

BHYZOMYS CHINEN8IS. The Chinese 
bamboo rat or chuck shu is found in the west* 
era part of Kwangtung. — fFUHanda Middle 
Kingdom, p. 267. 

BI. Japan, a league, about 30 go to a 
degree of latitude. — Simmond's Did. 

KT. Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa, also Jas* 
minum offlcinale. 

ill. Hind, of Kanawar, Pinus Qerardiana, 
Gerraid*8 pine. 

RIAL. In Turkish Arabia and Persia, a 
silver coin nearly equivalent to two French 
francs, or about twenty pence English — Ouae^ 
l^*a 2'ravela, Vol. II. p. 218. 

BIAN. Hind. Tetranthera monopetala. 

BIANQ* Hind. Quercus lunata, also Q. 
vellanuginosa. 

AIAUL. Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis. 

BIAUNOI. Hind. Solanum nigrum. D. 

BIB\8. Hind. Rheum emodi, also it. Moor- 
croftianum. 

BIBBED FACED DEER, Pennant, Cervulus 
vaginalis.*— Foci. Orag. I'he Barking deer, 
of Europeans. It dwells in the plains of India, 
is the ** Baiker” or ** Bekra*’ of the Mahrattas 
according to Sykes and Elliot, the ** Butva” 
and ** Kaker” of the Indian continent of 
Hodgson, theCervus muntjak of Sykes and the 
Stylocerus ratwa of Hodgson. 

BIBBON. 

Ruben dc Soie ...... Fr. Nastro di 8et.i..7 It. 

Band Qkr. Ciute de Seda Sp. 

Pheet....M...GiJz. Hind. 

Silken bands of various widths and colours, 
both plain and flowered, and distinguished 
into sarsenet, satin, &c. according to the man- 
ner in which they are made: used for trimming 
bonnets, caps, and other purposes. — Faulkner. 

RIBBON ISINGLASS. See Gelatine. 

RIBEIRO or Ribeyro, Author of a History 
, of Ceylon, which he presented to the king of 
Portugal in 16S5. Abbe Le Grand prepared 
from it, and in 16So published a French 
version. The work was first published in Portii- 
gumtii 1836. — I'ennant. 

KIBES, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Natural order Grossularim, including the goose 
berry, the currants. The species known in the 
East Indies arc 

R, giaeiale. R. nubicola. 

R. grossularia, L. R. rubi-um, 

R. leptofltaebyuui. Due, 


RIC, 

Dr. Cleghorn mentions two species of Kag- 
han under the native names of Gwal-dakh and 
Oul-dagh. B. nubicola, B. glacialia and R 
grossularia, the currant and gooseberry, grow in 
N.W. Himalaya at 11,000 and 10,000 feet; but 
the fruit is tasteless. Dr. Cleghorn also mentions a 
small, sour woolly gooseberry, called “bilit8i*’in 
Lahaul. To these species belong the ** gwaU 
dakh,” or gooseberry of Kaghan, and the 
rastii” or currant of Lahaul. B. Leptosta- 
chyum, Dne, the yellow currant,[and R. nigrum, 
the black currant, are not uncommon from 
7,000 to 14,000 feet in the Himalaya, and the 
former at least grows in Tibet and whs found 
by Dr. Beliew at about 10,000 feet near the 
Siifed Koh. The fruit of the latter is very 
like the cultivated black currant, and very fair 
eating. Kibes nigrum is used in preparing the 
liquor called Faulkner. Powell's 

Hand-book. Clegborn's Punjab Report, p. G5. 
Dr. J . L. Stewart, M. D. Punjab Planla. 

RIBESGLACrALE.-TToZL This currant 
is found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sungnam at an elevation of 11,000 feet. 
Several varieties occur but the fruits are without 
flavour. — Dr. Hugh Cleghorn* a Punjab Report, 
^. 66 . 

RIBES GROSSULARIA, -Z. 

R. HimalenatB, Royle. 

Gooseberry £no. 

.Amlanch; Kausi Sur-ka-Chup.. Sutlej. 

pilsa: TeUa.....Cii£NAB. 

This is found on the upper Sutlej, Chenab 
and Jbelum ; in Tibet, in the Sutlej valley be- 
tween Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation 
of 8,000 to 12,000 feet. Also near the 
Safed Koh at 10,000 itti.— Regie, fig inJacq., 
c. /. 77.— Cleghorn'a Punjab Report, p. 65. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plants. 

RIBES N U BICOLA. Cleghorn. 

Currant Enq. 

RIBES RUBRUM.— 

R. Himalense. — Unt. 

Hadar, Khadri. ... Bkas. | Red Currant Eno. 

Rade j Aus : Pbu- | Dak. Ragh ...Jublum. 

lanch Natigke. Chenab. j Warawaue. Tr. Indus. 

Occurs frequently in the Punjab, Himalaya 
from 5,800 to 11,000 feet, up to the Indus, 
and probably beyond ii has a sweet acid nearly 
worthless fruit. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, if. D. 
Punjab Planta. 

RIB FACED DEER. Pennant ; Cervulns 
mosebatus. — De Slain. S^e ribbed faced deer. 

RlBllUS. See Hindu. 

RI-BONG. Tib. Lepus pallipes, ZTod^aoii* 
RIC, an ancient title applied to the high* 
est class of priests ; Ric, Riesha, Biciswara^ 
were applied to royalty in old times, 
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RICE. 


RICB* 


Aruz.. 

Tau..* 

Lua. . . 

Riis... 

Ohan wal ■••••■ 
Riao... 

Reiss 

CoOH-CuiN. Chuka 

Parhoiltd in the husk^ 
Ubala chan wal. 
Hushed and cleaned. 

. It, Arroz 

. ...7.. Dut. 

.. ...Malay. 

Pebs. 

,, Port . Sp. 

Motsj, Gome 
Taodul... 
Bras.... 

, Ko,...Jaf. Vrihi 

..... Malay. Byum 

Sansg, 

Tel 

itria 

.... Maleal. 

Cooked or boiled. 


Khuska 

Glutinous* 


No 

Chin. I Padi 

Jn\the husk. 

... Malay. 

Bhan 



Gabab 

... Malay. { Udlu 



This is one of the most extensively diffused 
and useful of grain crops, and supports a 
great number of the human race. Its 
cultivation prevails in all the river valleys and 
on all the coasts of eastern and southern 
Asia : it is a common article of subsistence 
in various countries bordering on the Medi* 
terranean : it is grown in the Japan Islands, 
on all the sea coasts of China, the Philippine 
and other large Islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, in Ceylon, Siam, India# on both shores 
of the Bed Sea, in Egypt, on the shores of the 
Mozambique Channel, in Madagascar, in some 
parts of Western Africa, South Carolina, and 
Central America. Three species only are 
enumerated by Lindley.— Oryza saliva, the 
common rice, a native of the East : O. lati- 
folia, a species having its habitat in South 
America ; and O. Nepalensis, common in 
Nepal. But there are a host of varieties known 
in the East Indies ; which, however, may for 
all practical purposes, be resolved into two 
kinds — the upland or mountain rice (O. Nepa- 
lensis, the O. mutica, of Roxburgh)# and the 
low land or aquatic species O. sativa, Limu 
It is always substituted by the physician, when 
practicable, as the food best adapted to the 
laborer, in season of diarrhoea and other simU 
lar diseases, is preferred before any other grain 
by the negro ; and if the clean rice be ground 
and bolted, a meal is produced which can be 
made up into various forms of cake and other 
bread, of unrivalled sweetness and delicacy* 
Bice possesses the advantage attending 
wheat, maize, and other grains, of preserving 
plenty during , the fluctuations of trade, and Is 
also suseepiibie of cultivation on land too low 
and moist for the production of most other 
useful plants. Although cultivated principal- 


ly within the tropics, it flourishes well beyond# 
producing even heavier and better filled grain. 
The chief variety of this cereal is cultivated 
throughout the torrid zone, wherever there is 
a plentiful supply of water, and it will mature, 
under favorable ciroumstances, in the Old 
World, as high as the 45th parallel of north 
latitude, and as far south as the 38th. Also, on 
the Atlantic side of the Western continent, it 
will flourish as far north as latitude 38 de- 
grees, and to a corresponding parallel south. 
On the Western coast of America, it will grow 
so far north as 40 or more degrees. Its gene- 
ral culture is principally coniined to the sea 
coasts and river valleys of India, China, Japan, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, Eastern Africa, the south 
of Europe, the Southern portions of the 
United States, the Spanish Main, Brazil, and 
the valley of Parana and Uruguay. At the 
Industrial Exhibition in London, in 1851, 
there were displayed many curious specimeue 
and varieties of rice, grown without irrigation, 
at elevations of three thousand to six thousand 
feet on the Himalaya, where the dampness of the 
summer months compensates for the want of 
artificial moisture. At the exhibition of 1851, 
American rice received honorable mention 
for its very superior quality, and the Carolina 
rice was pronounced by the jury ** magnificent 
in size, color, and elearness,” and was award-* 
ed a prize medal. The jury also admitted 
that the American rice, though originallv 
imported from the Old World, is now much 
the finest in quality. This has, however, long 
beenknown|andduring the years 1840 to 1870, 
the Governments of India introduced several of 
the American varieties into the Madras Presi* 
dency and several of the Himalaya rices inta 
Lower Bengal and Oudb. 

Bice being^ an aquatic plant, is best grown in 
low moist lands, that are easily inundated. The 
ground is ploughed superficially, and divided 
into squares of from twenty to thirty yards in 
the sides, separated from each oilier by dykes of 
earth one to two feet in height, and sufiidiently 
broad for a man to walk upon- These dykes 
are for retaining the water wlieu it is required, 
and to permit of its being drawn off when the 
inundation is no longer necessary. The ground 
being prepared, the water is let on, and: kept 
at a certain height in the several compartments 
of the rice field, and the seedsman goes to 
work. The rice that is to be used as seed must 
have been kept in the husk ; it is first put into 
a sack, which is immersed in water until the 
grain swells and shows signs of germination ; 
the seedsman, walking through the inundated 
field, scatters the seed with his hand, aa 
usual ; the rice immediately sinks to the . 
bottom, and many even penetrate to a certabi 
depth in the mud. 
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Rice culture in the States of America dates 
firom the Utter end of the 17th or beginning ofj 
the 18th century. Thequality of American rice is! 
of two hinds— the red and the white, from the; 
colour of the pellicle which encloses the seed, 
on the removal of which both are alike white. 
The former was accidentally introduced by a 
ship captain from Madagascar, and the latter 
was transmitted to America by a Mr. Doubois, 
treasurer of those days to the E. 1. Com- 
pany ; the former is considered the better, 
and so kindly did it take to the soil, and so 
much was it then, and ever since, thought of, 
that the captain aforesaid was preseiited with 
a handsome gratuity. The cultivation is car- 
ried on in South Carolina in the marshy flats 
which are periodically covered by the floodings 
of the rivers, and for such culture that State 
possesses peculiar advantages which not only 
enable the cultivator to produce his grain at a 
trifling cost of Ubor, but also of a much finer 
quality than in those lands which are artifi- 
cially irrigated. Carolina rice has a finer, 
handsomer grain than that which is grown in 
the country of its original production. The 
growth of rice in North America is almost 
wholly confined to two States nine-tenths of 
the- whole product, indeed, being raised in the 
States of Carolina and Georgia ; a little is 
grown in North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Texas, Lousiana, and Mississippi. The aggre- 
gate crop, for 1848, amounted to 89,879,185 
lb8.» while in 1847 it had risen to 
108,000,000 lbs. The largest rice crop grown 
in South CaroKna for thirty years, was in 1847 
when 102,402 tierces were raised; 140,000 
to l50,00&*is about the average, and it has 
only exceeded 170,000 on four occasions. The 
American crop of rice in 1 848, reached 162,058 
tierces in market, and of these 160,330 
tierces were exported from South Carolina. The 
yield per acre, varies in S. Carolina from twenty 
to sixty bushels,, weighing from forty-five 
to forty-eight pounds when cleaned. Under 
favorable circumstances as many as ninety 
bushels to an acre have been raised. A 
variety is cultivated in America to a limited 
extent^ called Cochin-China, dry, or mountain 
rice, from its adaptation to a dry soil without 
irrigation. It will grow several degrees fur- 
ther north or south than the Carolina rice, 
and. has been cultivated with success in the 
Northern provinces of Hungary, China, 
Westphalia, Virginia and Maryland ; but the 
vield is much* less than that already stated, 
Wng only fifteen to twenty bushels- to an 
acre. It was first introduced into Oharleston, 
from Canton, by John BrodJy Blake, in 1772. 
The rice grown about New Orleans is as sweet, 
if not sweeter, than that of South Carolina, but 
it is deficient in hardness and brightness when 


ready for market. Rice in Carolina is sowed as 
soon as it oonventendy can be after the vernal 
equinox, from which period until the middle, 
and even the last of May, is the usual time of 
putting it in the ground. It grows best in low 
marshy land, and should be sowed in furrows 
twelve inches asunder ; it requires to be flood- 
ed, and thrives best if six inches under water; 
is occasionally drained oif, and turned on again 
to overflow it, fur three or four times. When 
ripe the straw becomes yellow, and it is either 
reaped with a sickle, or cut down with a scythe 
and cradle, some time in the month of Septem- 
ber ; after which it is raked and bound, or got 
up loose, and threshed or trodden out, and 
winnowed in the same manner as wheat or 
barley. 

Husking of rice, in America, is performed by 
means of a mill, constructed of two largo fiat 
wooden cylinders, formed like mill-stones, 
with channels or furrows cut therein, diverging 
in an oblique direction from the centre to the 
circumference, made of a heavy and exceeding- 
ly hard timber, called lightwood, which is the 
knots of the pitch pine. This is turned with 
the hand, like the common hand-mill. After 
the rice is thus cleared of the husks, it is again 
winnowed, when it is fit for exportation. 

A bushel of rice will weigh about sixty-six 
pounds, and an acre of middling land wilfpro- 
duce twenty-five bushels. 

The dry, or mountain rice, is raised in some 
parts of Europe on the sides of hills. It is f 
said to thrive well in Cochin China, in dry light 
soil, not requiring more moisture than the usual 
rains or dews supply. By long culture, the Ger- 
man rice, raised by the aid of water, is stated 
to have acquired a remarkable degree of hardi- 
ness and adaptation to the climate. The upland 
rice of the United States will grow on high and 
poor land, and produce more than Indian- corn 
on the same land would do, even fifteen bushels, 
when the corn is but seven bushels. The 
swamp rice is more productive in the 
swamp, in the proportion, as is said, of 
twenty to sixty bushels per acre ; and the use 
of ivater likewise, it is stated, makes it easier 
of cultivation, by enabling the planter to kill 
the grasses. It is thought that on rich high 
land, rice may be made to produce twenty-five 
or thirty bushels to an acre in a good season. 

A new variety of rice is mentioned as having 
been discovered in South Carolina* in 1838, 
called the big-grained rice* It has been proved 
to be unusually productive. One farmer, 
in 1840, plant^ not quite half an aore with 
this seed, which yielded forty-nine and a* half 
bushels of clean- winnowed rice. In 1842 be 
planted 400 acres, and in 1843, he sowed his 
whole crop with this seed- His first parcel 
when^ milled, was eighty barrels, and netted 
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half a dollar per cwt. over the primcst rice plalcaux of India. They are eaten with, and 
sold on the same day- Another cultivator also supply to the nitrogenous or flesh forming 
planted two fields in 1839, which yielded seven- material in which rice and some other cereals^ 
ty-three bushels per acre. The average crop are defective. 

before from the same fields of fifteen and ten Of the pen tribe, Bengal gram or Cicer arie« 
acreSi had only bwn thirty-three bushels per tinuro, or chick pea, occupies an important 
acre. The experiment of cultivating rice in position. It is largely used by the people, and 
prance appears to have succeeded perfectly. A constitutes, besides, the chief horse food of 
piece of ground of 100 hectares in extent (250 Northern and Western India. It can be used 
acres) was sown with rice in 1851, in the lands for this purpose for a length of time without 
of Arcachon, near Bordeaux, and the crop causing heating : or the other deleterious efifeota 
proved a highly satisfactory one. The seed is ordinarily produced by the too exclusive employ- 
sown about the middle of April, and almost ment of peas and brans, other pulses, known as 

immediately appears above grouud. Rice may dhal or dhol, are also very largely eaten in 

be kept a very long period in the rough — northern India, along with rice, 
perhaps a life-time. After being cleaned, if it be In India generally, rice is produced in every 
prime rice, and well milled, it will keep a long variety of soil, at every altitude and in every 

time in any climate ; only when about to be latitude. To name a tithe of (he varieties 

used (if old) it requires more careful washing grown would prove a tedious and useless task, 
to get rid of the must, which accumulates upon for they vary with every distriet in which they 
it. Some planters prefer for table use, rice a grow and the rice of America has also bean in- 
ycar old to the new. The grain is superior to troduced. The finest is the Bengal table rice, it is 
any other provisions in this respect. If rice, inferior to the Carolina kind, and the great bulk 
Irappen to get wet, only open it to the sun and of the Indian varieties would be unmarketable in 
air, and it will soon dry, and be not art all Europe, from their poverty of body and the sloven- 
injured. Rough, rice may remain under water ly manner in which they are prepared. The Ar- 
twenty-four hours without injury, if dried racan rice is 4i greyish opaque grain, used in Eng- 
soon after. land only for manufacturing starch. Copious 

At Munzo, in New Granada, the paddy irrigation is required for all the varieties, the 
fields which are not inundated, under the in- • Himalaya and other bill rices alone requiring 
iluencc of a mean temperature of 26 deg. centri- no such aid, their elevation, at times as much as 
grade (79-0 deg. Fahrenheit), yield lOb to 1. C,000 feet, securing them from tbe^great heat to 

In Piedmont, where the sowing takes place at which the other varieties are exposed. Withki 
the beginning of April, they generally use the province of Bengal, as well as in the Madras 
about fifty-five pounds of seed per acre, and the low lying districts along the valleys of rivers 
usual return of a rice field is reckoned at and near great tanks the principal cultivation ie 
about fifty for one. that of rice. In most other districts this vegeta- 

Passing eastward, towards Asia, rice is found ble is comparatively rare. Thereare numy'^va- 
cultivated in Egypt, becomes more general in^ rietiee of tlie grain differing widely in colour. 
Northern India, and holds undisputed rulein the 8hape,.and weight; but the ordinary description 
sea boards of the two peninsulas of India, China, grown does not extend beyond three- or four va- 
Japan, and some of the Eastern islands— shares ricties. The- first sowing takes place between tire 
in the west coasts of Africa with maize, which, end of March and the- latter part of May ; and 
ou the other hand, is the exclusively cultivated as it matures and ripens within a period of 
corn plant of the greatest part of tropical Amc- about ninety days, it follows that the harvest 
rica, with only some unimportant exceptions, takes , place between the end of July and the 
On the coast of Africa rice ripens in three middle of September. This crop is taken from 
months ; they put it underwater when cut, sloping ground not subject to inundation, and ia 
where it keeps sound and good for some time, by far the safest, though not by any means the 
Rice is the staple commodity of Bourbon, most abundant, 
and it forms, together with maize and mandioc, Another sowing takes place on low alluyiri 
the principal article of food amongst the negroes tracts between the middle of May and the end of 
and colored people. and, requiring five months to reach matu- 

In the Isle of France or Mauritius, rice iscul- rity, will be cut between November and Janw- 
tivated in very damp soils, upon which a great ary. This is usually the most profitable harvest, 
deal of rain falls, but which are not flooded, as although, from the position of the land, liable at 
in other tropical countries : but the process is certain times to be seriously damaged by inunda- 
not 80< certain nor the crop so great,- as when tions ; when, indeed, it is not an unusual thing 
inundation is employed. for entire >field8 to be swept into the nws^ 

Pulses occupy an important position in the Wilhsome cultivators a practice prevails of ptot- 
food of the people of the interior plains and ing out their rice from nuncricsieared near tneii 
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dwellings. In this case the plant is removed, where it is intended to stand till it is ripe, or 
when aliout '’eiaht or nine inches high, carried thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted 
<»rerully to its destination, which will be some when Ihe bUde is about a foot high. As soon 
spot that was, perhaps, not available at the pro* as the season will admit, after the 21st of 
p^ sowing time ; and there the young stalks March, the land is opened by one or more 
will be planted in rows, and pressed down about ploughings, according to its strength, and the 
the roots with an inclinatton towards the direc- clods are broken down by blows with wooden 
tion whence the prevailing wind blows. These mattocks, managed in general by women, 
plants are said to thrive remarkably if properly with great regularity and address ; after which 
placed, and to attain maturity in an incredibly water is let in upon the soil, which, for tlie 
short space of time. Sometimes a heavy flood most part of a reddish clay, or foxy earthy, ia 
will unexpectedly sweep away his flrst planting converted into a smooth soft mud. The seed 
ill which ease the ryot repeats the task, know* grain, put into e sack of woven grass, is sub- 
ing well that if it thrive it will amply repay merged in a running stream until it begins to 
him for his labour by its heavy crops. After sprout, which liappens sooner or later, accord- 
the rice-harvest of British India the ground will ing to the temperature of the water and of 
be sown with some of the innumerable grains the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place in 
grown as cold weather crops. three or four days. This precaution is adapted 

In the South of India, and along the sea for the purpose of getting the young shoots as 
coasts, rice is the favourite food, but from the quickly as x>ossible out of the way of a small 
expenses attending the necessary irrigation it is j snail, which abounds in some of the watered 
dearer than other cereals, and the great mass lands of Kashmir, but sometimes provt s 
of the labouring people in the interior live on insufficient to defend it against the activity 
dry grains and pulses. But these again take of this destructive enemy. When the farmer 
more time to prepare, more firewood to cook, suspects, by the scanty appearance of the 
and so strongly are the people of Southern plants above the water in which the grain has 
India impressed with the superior character been sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn 
of rice as food that it indicates their well-to do up in the mud, that his hopes of a crop are 
or impoverished condition by their telling that likely to be disappointed, he repeats the sow. 
they can have rice twice or only once daily ing, throwing into the water some fresh leaves 
or once weekly. Nevertheless^ for the labour- of the Prnngos plant, which either poison tho 
ing man, the value of the dry grains, wheats, snails or cause them to descend out of the 
pulses and millets are far above rice, as food, reach of its influence. The seed is for the most 
and in the Peninsula the health of the jail part thrown broadcast into about four or five 
prisoners has undoubtedly greatly improved by inches of water, which depth is endeavoured to 
their introduction on Dr. Cornish’s recom- be maintained. Differences of practice exist as 
mendation, about the year 1864. to watering, but it seems generally agreed ih»t 

A hill rice grows "on the edge of the Hi- rice can scarcely have too much, provided it be 
malaya mountains. The mountain rices of jiot submerged, except for a few days before it 
India are grown without irrigation, at ele- ripens, when a dried state is supposed to hasten 
vations of 3,000 to 6,000 feet on the Hima- and to perfect the maturity, whilst it improves 
laya, where the dampness of ihe summer the quality of the grain, lo Kashmir it is cus- 
months eompeiisates for the w'ant of artificial tomary to manure the rice-lands, which is never 
moisture. But it is also abundantly grown at done in Uindiisthan. This manure, for the most 
6,000 and even 7,000 feet on the Siwalik part, consists of rice straw rejected by the cat- 
tract and up the valleys of N. W. Himalaya, tie, and mixed with cowdung. It is conveyed 
The varieties of the hill rice are named from the home-stead to the fields by women, in 
O. mutieaand O. glutinosa, and it has been small wicker baskets, and is set on the land 
reeommended to introduce them into all the with more liberality than might have been ex- 
mountain ranges of India. Seed is to be bad pected from the distance it is carried. Many of 
from the Himalaya, (Sikkim,) from Ceylon, the rice lands are situated much higher than 
Burmah, Ooebin-Ghina, Java, &c. Both varie- might be thought convenient in Hindusthan and 
ties would be higlily appreciated by this staple are ratherpressed intothis apecies of culture than 
of food. The former has been reared euc- naturally inviting, but still yield good crops, 
oessfully on ihe banks of the Thames, near through the facility with which water is brought 
Windsor ; and if well up and firmly rooted it upon them from the streams which fall down 
will grow through snow. the face of the neighbouring hills. In common 

In XToshmir, riee the staple of cultiva- seasons the return of grain is from thirty to* 
iton# It is sown in the beginning of May, forty for one, on an average, besides the straw, 
and is fit to cut about the end of August. In the Punjab, rice is grown in many of the 
The grain ie either sown broadcast in the place plain districts especially along the banks of the 
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rivers. The rices of the Knngra valley and of are often considerably removed from the river 
Peshawur are celebrated. And the varieties of branches during the low season, when the river 
it are very numerous, the best being the odor- has receded to its cold weather level and the 
otts kind called bas-mati or bas-marti. It bbull is free of fresb water, he takes advantaea 
is abundantly grown up to 6,000 and 7,000 of the first high spring tide, opens the bund and 
feet ill the Siwalik tract and up the valleys, allows the whole to be covered with the salt 
In Kullu and Lahoulakind of beer is stated water. This is generally done in December, 
to be prepared from rice, and on the Sutlej it The sea water remains on the land for about 
is mixed with the Ilordeum hexastichon barley nine weeks, or till the middle of February, which 
for making beer. is the proper time for sowing the seed. The 

In Lower Sindh the bhull rice is grown, salt water is now let out, and as the ground 
Like all large rivers which flow through an alia- cannot, on account of the mud, be ploughed, 
vial soil, for a very lengthened course, the Indus bufTalocs are driven over every part of the 
has a tendency to throw up patches of alluvial field, and a few seeds of the rice thrown into 
deposit at its mouth ; these are in Sindh every footmark ; the men employed in sowing 
called bhull, and are in general very valuable being obliged to crawl along the surface on 
for the cultivation of the red rice of the country, their bellies, with the basket of seed on their 
The bhull are large tracts of very muddy backs ; for were they to assume an upright 
swampy land, almost on a level with the sea, position, they would inevitably be bogged in 
and exposed equally to be flooded both by it and the deep swamp. The holes containing the 
the fresh water j indeed on this depends much seed are not covered up, but people are placed 
of the value of the soil, as a bhull which is not on the bunds to drive away birds, until the 
at certain times well covered with salt water, young grain has well sprung up. The land is 
is unfit for cultivat.if)n. They exist on both not manured, Ibe stagnant salt water remain- 
sides of the principal mouths of the Indiis, in ingonit being sufficient to renovate the soil, 
the Gorabaree and Siiahbunder pergunnahs, The rice seed is steeped in water, and then in 
which part of the province is called by the dung and earth for three or four days and is 
natives Kukralla,” and was in olden days, not sown until it begins to sprout. The farm* 
before the era of Goolam Shah, Kalora, a small cr has now safely got over his sowing, and 
state almost independent of the amirs of Sindh, ns this rice is not as in other cases trans* 
On the left bank of the mouths of the river planted, his next anxiety is to get a supply of 
these bhull are very numerous and form by far fresh water ; and for this ho watches for the 
the most fertile portion of the surrounding dis- freshes which usually come down the river 
trict. They bear a most dreary, desolate, and about the middle and end of February, and if 
swampy appearance — are intersected in all the river then reaches liis bhull, he opens his 
directions by streams of salt and brackish water, bund, and fills the enclosure with the fresh 
and are generally surrounded by low dykes or water. The sooner he gets this supply ibo 
embankments, ill order to regulate the influx better, for the young rice will not grow in 
and reflux of the river and sea. Yet from these salt water, and ^oii wuthers if left entirely 
dreary swamps a very consider.ible portion of dry. The welfare of the crop now depends 
the rice consumed in Sind is produced ; and entirely on the supply of fresh water. A very 
the zemindars, who hold them, are esteemed high inundation does not injure the bhull 
amongst the most respectable and wealthy in cultivation, as here the water has free space 
Lower Sind. To visit a bhull the only way to spread about. In fact the more fresb 
is to go by boat, in which it is advisable to water the better. If, however, the river re- 
take at least one day’s provisions and water, as mains low in June, July, and August, and 
the time occupied in the inspection will be re- the sou Ih- west monsoon sets in heavily on the 
gulated entirely by the state of the tide and coast, the sea is frequently driven over the 
weather. To land on any of these places, is bhulls ami destroys the crops. It is in fact 
difficult, the mud being generally two or three a continual struggle between the salt water- 
feet deep, and it is only here and there that a and the fresh. When the river runs out 
footing can be secured, on the embankment sur- strong and full the bhulls prosper, and the sen 
rounding the field. These islands, floating as is kept at a distance. . Oii the other hand, the 
it were in the ocean, and deriving benefit both salt water obtains the supremacy when the 
from it and the migiity river itself, whose off" river is low, and then the farmer suffers. Much , 
spring they are, are thus cultivated. Should the bhull crop is destroyed in the monsoons and 
Tiver during the high season have thrown up a during heavy gales.The lice is subject to attacks, 
bhull, the aemindar selecting it for cultivation, also, of a small black sea crab, called by natives 
first surrounds it with a low bund of mud, Kookaee, and which, without any^ apparent 
which is generally about three feet in height, object, cuts down the growing grain in large 
These bhull being formed during the innodation, quantities, and often occasions much loss# 
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If all goes well, the crop ripens well a^ui the done about 15 days before the rains set in. It 
third week hi September, and is reaped in the is generally supposed that while growing, the 
water by men, either in boats, or ou large plants cannot have too much water, but as the 
masses of straw rudely shaped like a boat, ears come to maturity, the water is drawn off 
and which being made very tight and close, and the crop Vie^ down under the weight of the 
will Boat for a considerable time. The rice ears. Every village has eight or ten varieties, 
is carried ashore to the high laud, where it is there are 40 or 50 enumerated in the Penin- 
dried, and put through the usual harvest sula of India and Mr. Moon enumerates 161 
process of division, &i:. : and the bhull is then growing in Ceylon. In South India, generally 
on the fall of the river again ready for its there are two great crops the Kaar and the 
annual inundation by sea water. Suinbah or Peshauum. The latter is reaped in 

In Ceylon^ in the Kandian country, when February and March, and its produce is pre- 
the paddy is to be cultivated in mud, a piece ferred to that of the Kaar crop which is 
of ground is enclosed in a series of squares or reaped in October. In the Teling Circars the 
terraces, by ridges raised with mud and turf ; two crops are designated Poona or early and 
a quantity of water is directed into the field Pedda worloo or great. 

from ail adjacent stream or tank ; and is Outiiack.—Xn Cuttack, rice is the staple* It 
allowed to remain on it for fifteen days, at is used for food, for man, beast, and bird ; for 
the expirotion of this time the field is ploughed the manufacture of starch, the distillation of spi- 
wiili a yoke of buffaloes, which operation is rits, &c. Its varieties are as numerous as its 
repeated at the end of hfiet-n days mure, when, uses. There are, in this Province, three dis- 
by the rotting of the weeds aud other matter, tinct crops ; the first, grown on somewhat 
the field has become manured. Afcer another high ground, is the early crop, sown for the 
interval of filteen days ihe field is again plough- most part in June, and reaped in August and 
ed and ihe broken ridges are repaired. Eight September. 

days after, the field is harrowed, and subse- Ganjam . — The exclusive culture of rice in 

quently rolled or levelled • and when the Ganjam, Cuttack and northwards into lower 
water has been let out the seeu is sown, hav- Bengal has been a cause of much misery and 
ing in most instances been previously made to great losses of lives from famines occurring 
gerininate, by being spread on plaitoriiis aud through ihe failures of the periodical rains, and 
kept wet. The water is turned in during the Mr. Thornhill in 1872 counselled ihe partial 
night, to prevent crabs and insects from de« culture of other cereals, pulses and millet, 
stroying the seedlings, and let out during the When the field is prepared by being redured 
clay ; and this they continue to do till the (o soft liquid mud, it is astonishing to see 
plants attain the height of one foot. Water is bow soon a few labourers will plant a field, 
only retained in the field until the ears are afier which to keep the plants supplied with a 
half ripe, otherwise they would ripen indif- suitable quantity of water is all that is needed, 
fereiitly and be destroyed by vermin. A and some sorts need very little but others a 
variety of coast paddy, called “ moottoo great deal. After being cut down with the sickle, 
Bamboo,” was introduced into the Kmidian the produce is carried to a dry spot where it 
province in 1832, which was found to pro- is frorldeii out by cattle or temporarily stacked, 
duce a more ubuiidant crop, by one-third. The rice of Bengal^ by the exercise of some 
than the native, it is of six months’ growth, care and skill, had been, by the middle of the 
The Madras wild rtce, from which all the 19th Century, so far improved as nearly to equal 
cultivated varieties of this grain have sprung, that of the Caroliricis. Dr. Falconer introduced 
is found in the Madras Presidency, in aud on the numerous and fine varieties of rice cultivat- 
the borders of lakes in the Circars, on the Mu- ed in the Himuyala ; of these some of tits 
rine laiioons of Travuticore near Allepey and best sore were at his suggestion distributed to 
other places. This wild rice is never culiivat- cultivators along the Doub canal. The early, 
cd, though the richer classes near Itajahmun- or ** aous” rice is sown generally on high, 
dry gather and eat it as a great dainty. It light, and sandy soils from March to May, as 
it white, palatable and wholesome and sells at showers may be favorable. It is cut various* 
a high price. ly from the end of July to the middle or end 

In Travanoore and Tinneveliy, the rice of September, and in six weeks’ time, it is 
fields are manured with cow dung, ashes and succeeded by what is known as * cold weather 
tree leaves. Aice seed is usually sown broad- crop, which may be mustard, vetches, pulse, 
cast thickly and about 40 days or upwards millet, sola, or gram, bailey, oats, and the 
transplanted, and the usual time from the like. The an m on” rice is sown in rich, deep, 
planting out to the reaping season is about and loamy soils from April to June, and is 
sixty days. When sown broadcast, thinly, reaped any time between the beginning of 
to remain, in ihe same that is generally December and the end of January. It Iss 
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richer, Wronger, and every way a better crop 
than the aous,” bat it is more exposed to 
inundation, and is not followed by any second 
crop within the year. Occasionally the early 
and the late crops are sown on the aame land, 
and cut without injury to each oUier at differ- 
ent periods. A large pari of the late rice is 
planted with the hand in rows, on land care- 
fully ploughed, cleaned, and smoothed for the 
purpose. It is everywhere known as the ‘‘roa/’ 
mid yields an abundant harvest. A. third 
kind of rice, unknown in high and dry tracts 
of country, but very common in extensive 
marshy districts, is called the ‘‘ born,’* and from 
its proximity to water, is sown and grown 
from the month of January to the end of May. 
It is cultivated in places where there is too 
great a depth of water during the heavy rains, 
and consequently abundance to keep the plant 
moist during the fierce heat of summer. The 
early rice, in the most favorable season, from 
both grain and straw, cannot give more than 
five rupees per beegah. In bad seasons it 
may not yield more than one rupee. As much 
as ten or even fifteen rupees may be got from 
the aumon crop in good seasons ; but when 
heavy rains, or unexpected inundations from 
large rivers, drown the young plants, as was 
the case during 1835 and 1856, and may be 
the case again at any time, the reinrn is posi- 
tively nothing 'I’he “ born** rice may he ex- 
pected to yield seven or eight rupees per bee- 
gah. And on these three crops, over some 
hundreds of miles, the hopes and anxie<i<>s of 
some millions hang for a large part of the year. 
The condition of those who live by such crops, 
wc have found to be ns follows Take a large 
plain, a crowded bazaar on market day, or a 
high road between two towns or villages of 
any importance, and it will generally be found 
that the men at work on the one, or buying 
and selling in the other, or sturdily strutting 
along the third, have some title, or right, or 
interest, or occupancy in the soil. Nearly 
every man has his juraraa,*’ which is his te- 
nant-right of occupancy, or of proprietorship. 
The extent of this jumma is, in conversation, 
and for all practical purposes, indicated not by 
the acreage, for few can tell the area of their 
possession, but by the rent demanded, for 
every man well knows how much he is expected 
to pay. A •*jumma”or “ jote” may then vary 
from five rupees to one hundred rupees. It 
will usually be found to be from about twelve 
to thirty. Obviously, the possibility of a man’s 
paying such rent, and yet finding enough to sup- 
port him^ will depend, apart from all fluctua- 
tions of climate, on the rent, compared to the 
Iproduetiveness and extent of the tenure, on the 
number of mouths which he has to support in 
Ilia own homesteadiand on tho number qi sharers 


who have a joint hold on the land. The share- 
holders in a large jumma of eighty or one huh- 
dred rupees have been known to reach to ten, 
and there are often as many as four or five 
on a Pinall holding of iweiHy runees. This is 
an inevitable C;)nst’qun.op of rh.. 1 iw of siib 
l.yision. but ii ivm-nk.iblt- how constancy 
ihis tcrmiiKiics two or liiree ^icMM'raiionj, 

n a separatiou of cousins, a*-'! a divi^iou of 
•he inheritance into t>vo or inore siuires^ no 
oiiger to be held in common : and it is still 
more remarkable how this universal custom is 
rudely set to rights by tiie progress of disease 
by fever, cholera, small pnx, and other 
■courges, which clear off wlioic families, and 
cau^e the inheritance to revert to the hands of 
single member. If on the one hand, numer- 
ous instoners may be found of families branch- 
ng out, fill they peem to weigh down the 
Tiiuiite holding, — on the other, cases as fre- 
quent will occur, where father and uncles, 
with their offspring, have all been swept away, 
rind the patrimonial inheritance has reverted 
to a single individual, with, it may Jie, the 
surviving female relations all dependent upon 
liis excrtiuris for bread. Ti»e jumma or hold- 
ing will naturally be divided between ti home- 
strail, or “ beeta,** with, it may be. some garden 
land attaerhed to it, and the outfield in the 
plain, with its early or late ri«*e, or both. The 
main question relative to outfield and infield 
will, of course, be ih<- average amount of rent# 
Few Bengd ryots really know the extent 
f their holdings in actual beegabs. This is 
the case, in many instances, where the land 
has iiev«r been mensiirrd, when it will be loose- 
y stated at twenty or thirty beegahs ;.but 
f it has been measured, the ryot unluckily 
knows its extent but too well. There is in 
ivery pergunn^ a variable rate of assessmenti 
but oi:e well understood. 

There is, however a general understanding’! 
expecl alien, or regular consent, given, or 
m plied, that it shall not be enhanced without 
some very special reason. And the question 
to which wo now come, and which is one of 
the last importance, is, what is the usual 
average, and is it a fair one? On this pointg 
custom and opinions vary so much, in differ- 
ent places, and according to the different 
views of payers and receivers, tliat it is with 
some difficulty, and after a great deal of 
research, that we have arrived at a definite 
conclusion. Even in villages, a higher rate 
on the homestead and tiic garden, is universal. 
It may be as low as Bs. 3, or as high as Its* 3*8 
or Es. 4 but the average may be taken as 
Es. 2-8 or Bs. 2-12. Such rate, in itself, in 
nothing intolerable. What is a fair rent for 
the land which yields one splendid crop, or 
two average crops in the year t . We find that 
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fberentot ibis laud variet from as low as S brings his own plough, bullocks, and «eed 
annas a beegah to Bs. 2-18 and even Bs. 8, and his own person and gees through all the 
which is pretty much the same as saying that agricultural operations, which commence in 
rent in England ranges from eighteen shillings April and end in December. Having done 
or one pound an acre to fifty and fifty-five this without any advances from the proprietor, 
shillings. In Bengal the extremes are rare, —who does not always give one-half the seed) 
The land may be too sandy, or too low, or too as stated by Mr. Witson in his glossary 
sterile, or impregnated with salt, or cuUurable the bargadar, at harvest-time, gets for his 
only after a rest for a year or ten months, and pains, just one-half the crop. The arrange- 
in these cases, a rate of from ten to fourteen meut suits the convenience of both parties, 
annas is quite as much as it can bear. If rich The tenant is saved the exertion of cultivating 
and loamy, it may well bear from eighteen and can follow any other business. The barga- 
to twenty annas. But repeated investigation dar, who may work in one village this year, 
has shown, that a ryot bolding a jote of and in another the next, is saved anxieties 
twenty beegalis, composed of homestead, high about leases, exertions, bonuses, and payments 
land, and deep land, pays on the whole a of rent, &c. In the very worst of seasons, he 
higher rate than this. Were the whole of the has lost nothing beyond his seed and his labour, 
twenty beegahs assessed at no more than a But of the three methods of cultivation, the 
rupee per beegah, we shouiil have little to say most frequent as well as the most successful, is 
in favor of a reduction. But when the home- the first. Eyots admit that, if a man want careful 
stead pays Bs. 2-8 or Bs. 3, the deep rice ploughing, sowing, and planting, the young 
land Bs. 1-8, to 1-12 or Rs. 2, and the light- plant to be well weeded, and the surplus water 
cr soils from twelve annas to Rs. 1-2, as they to be regularly carried off, with a first-rate 
do pay repeatedly, it is clear that the ryot has crop at the end of all, there is nothing for it 
a burden laid on him, which it requires con- but to do everything himself. The tools arc 
slant exertion, without intermission from sick- primitive, the ryot is often lazy, and there is 
ness, litigation, or any other cause, as well as a little change in the system of cropping from one 
succession of favorable seasons to enable him year to another ; but not in any part of Eng- 
to support. In round numbers one rupee a land itself, with all the elaborate ploughs of 
beegah, or Bs. 1-2 and perhaps Rs. 1-4 in very modern invention, are there to be shown such 
favorable! ocalities, would be a fair and cquit- specimens of finished and successful bus- 
able asseasmenti But we find in some perguu- bandry, as in Bengal. 

nabs, that Rs. 1-4, and in others that Ks. 1-6. A knowledge of the best system of rotation, 
and Bs. 1«12, or Bs. 2 are the regular rates, and of the best and simplest ways of manur- 
Add to this occasional cesses, with an increas- ing and irrigating such crops, is what the ryct 
ing family, and the families of other share- has not got, and what it would be well to 
holders increasing as well, and it is very con- give him ; fruit trees and vegetables, if pro- 
oeivable that the ryot has no easy task to perly looked to, would become more valua- 
perform* ble. And there is little doubt that as railways 

To meet the rent, the ryot or tenant proprie are extended through eastern and northern 
tor culiivates his land in one of the three Bengal, there will be many more inducements 
following ways : I, by his own thews anc to Die ryot to cultivate those productions, 
sinews : 2, by the labour of hired servants : 3 which find a ready sale only in large stations 
by the system of barga. By far the greater and prosperous cities. But, with all this, a 
part of the rice crop is sown and grown by those very large surface of ground will ever remain 
to whom the holding belongs. The ploughing fitted for rice cultivation alone. This must be 
crashing, and harrowing, the casting of the seed, the case until scientific men shall discover 
the weeding during the rainy season, the cut- some means of draining off the accumulation 
ling and carting, are most frequently all done by of water of the rainy seasons, which tlie thou- 
the holders of the jote. Hired labour is, obvi- sand natural outlets of the country have yet 
ously, an indication of some advance in civiliza- failed to do ; or some article of general con- 
lion or of some substance and well being. It is sumption be found, which possesses the peculiar 
the frequent resource of men who have taken faculty of growing in from six inches to six 
service under Government, or under Zemindars, feet of water, and which, with a fair chance 
or who, with an under tenure, comprising one given it will beat Neptune in a race for life or 
or more villages, retain in their own hands a death. There may be several places, where, 
small home farm. The third method of culti- by cutting a canal and letting the water run 
vation is very frequent* The proprietor having off into some deep river, having its exit in 
neither the skill, nor the time, nor the muscle, the Sunderbunds, a good many acres of land 
to sow and plough himself calls in a person might be saved from annual inundation, and 
whom he terms the bargadar. This person bear crops of ricCi instead of jungle with a 
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broad blade. But auch ^places are suited to i 
engineering and not to agricultural triumphs ; 
and it is everywhere recognized that per- 
sons intending to teach the ryot some parts 
of his trade, would be rather surprised to Hud 
how very much they had yet to learn. His 
knowledge of seed time, and of harvest, and 
the general water-shed of his part of the coun- 
try, is hardly susceptible of improvement ; 
while the pains and labour, though unwilling, 
with which considerable patches of ground arc 
cleaned and smoothed for the reception of rice 
plants, dibbled in by rows, with the hand, 
after being grown in a sort of nursery us well 
as the results of these divers operations, 
would be worthy of all praise in an agricuh 
tural show in England. The implements, by 
which these gratifying results are attained are 
a Bengali plough, a rude implement, suited 
to the means and capacity of the ryot, and to 
the bullocks which are to draw it. The ryot 
finds his baubul wood, preferred for its hard* 
ness, as well as the piece of iron for the 
share, and the carpenter of tho village, 
for a remuneration of four annas, will fix"* 
him a plough- It is usual to give the village 
carpenter a general retainer for the year, 
in the shape of a maund of rice in the husk, in 
consideration of which he is to make and repair 
the plough and other agricultural weapons ; or 
the ryot may buy his plough ready made. In 
any case the whole expense will not exceed 
Rs. 1-4 or 1-8 for wood, iron, and workman- 
ship ; and the article may last one, two, or even 
three years. The prices of bullocks, which 
draw the plough or the cart, vary according 
to the size and strength of this animal. A 
young and vigorous bullock will fetch from 
eight to ten, twelve, and even sixteen rupees. 
Twenty rupees for a good pair is not an uncom- 
mon price. Weak and puny animals, or those 
whose best days are past, will cost four, five, or 
six rupees each. Eight rupees is about an aver- 
age price. The arrow is notliitig more or less 
than two bamboos tied parallel to each other by 
cross pieces of wood, so as to form a regular lad- 
der about eight feet long. The bullocks being 
harnessed, a couple of men take their stands on 
the ladder, so as to increase its weight, when it 
is dragged repeatedly over the field on whioh 
the seed has been oast, till every clod is pul- 
verised, and the whole surface is perfectly 
smooth. We might term this a clod-crusher ; 
the natives call it a “bida” or “ bicharn.'* It 
costs about two annas, and may be put together 
by the ryot himself. The instrument which re- 
sembles a harrow, in that it shows one single 
row of wooden teeth, is not employed till the 
seed has shot up some inches above the ground, 
when it performs somewhat of the duty which 
the^eouffler' performs in Britain preventing 
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the soil from caking and hardening, without 
tearing up the young and tender plant. This 
instrument may be purchased for about six 
annas. Add to this a small hand-spud for weed- 
ing, whioh costs about three pice r a Ash bas- 
ket to catch, rather than to carry Hsli, which 
costs about three annas ; a triangular Hsh net, 
which is worth about five annas ; a kodali or 
mattock, which, however is not universally 
needed, worth little more than a rupee ; a dao 
or bill-hook worth about eight or ten annas, 
— and we have the coinplete stock in trade of a 
very considerable portion of the labouring popu- 
lation of Bengal. Of acute misety, helpless 
indigence, and downright wretchedness, there is 
really very little amongst tho ryots of Bengal. 
Heat is at least as bearable as extreme cold. 
The poor man has in Bengal, like the 
poor man elsewhere, a certain amount of 
inevitable hardship. Agricultural operations 
demand considerable, not to say severe, labour. 
A ryot, we will say, gets up in the morning, 
when he eats his pan and supari, or betcinut 
and leaf, if he ran afford it, or takes a few 
whiffs of his hookah. Going to the field about 
eight, nine, or ten o’clock, he comes home for 
his mid-duy meal, except at ploiighing-time, 
when if delay bo highly objectionable, his food 
is sent out to him by one of his sons or nephews. 
After eating, he returns to work again, often 
till past sunset. An active limbed man will 
plough one beegah a day, but will drive the 
clod-crusher or the harrow over eight or ten 
limes that extent. It is a very good day’s work, 
when weeds are pleiitiliil, to clear one quarter 
of a beegah of rice land it so much. And to 
plant a whole beegah with rice sprouts sown 
elsewhere and transplanted at a favorable mp- 
ment, is enough for three men in a day. 
This latter operation is especially fatiguing, 
as the workman is constantly in a stooping 
position. Weeding is comparatively easy'', 
though the feet and ancles are soaked 
in mad and water for hours, because 
the ryot literally scpiats down with an umbrella 
of matting fixed tightly over his head, without 
a handle, and moves on gradually as he clears 
a little circle round him. A pleasing feature 
in these operations is the invariable custom of 
the ryots to help each otiicr. Half the village 
turn out and weed the plot of Gopal one day, 
of Tin Kouti the next, and of Panchoo on the 
third. The rice gets thus a regular clearing on 
one and the same date, and two or three clear* 
ings are enough for an ordinary crop. 

Oudh . — Very many varieties of rice are grown 
in Oudh. A heavy soil and plenty of water suite 
them best. There are five kinds which are con- 
sidered among the best ; Mihee and Bansee ere 
foremost. The peculiarity in the cultivation of 
these two kinds is that they are transplanted 
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and placed about B inches apart. And, by 
this method, if the soil is good, they grow to 
the height of an ordinary sized man, and pro- 
duce a much larger quantity than if otherwise 
treated.*^ The odour and flavour of these two 
kinds, when cooked, are superior to those of 
any other kind. They are only used by those ' 
who can afl'ord to buy them. As the labour 
in cultivating them makes them dearer than the 
other sorts, the three other varieties which are ' 

considered good arc the Bateesa, the ? and 

the Phool Birinj. They are sown broadcast in 
June, and left so, and they arc the kinds mostly 
used by natives. The first two mentioned, 
when new, sell for 10 or 12 seers per rupee, 
and become dearer according as they become 
older. The other three kinds sell for about 
19 seers per rupee, and are dearer if older. 
Some consider Phool Birinj the best, as it 
swells in boiling, and Ins an agreeable odour. 

Assam . — In the Assam valley, in the sea 
board of Ch.ittagong, Arracnn, Pegu, the valleys 
of the Burraah and Pegu rivers, in Amherst, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, Province Wellesley, Siam, 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, China, and the great 
Islands of the Archipelago rice Is the chief 
grain food. 

wifrracaw.— The fertility of this province 
is very great, its soil being fit for the cul- 
ture of nearly all tropical productions ; rice, 
however, is alone cultivated to any great extent ; 
the low alluvial soil which extends over the 
whole country, from the foot of the mountains 
to the sea, being admirably suited for its 
growth. About 115 square miles are under cul- 
ture with rice. The export trade in rice of the 
district from 1831 to 1843 ranged between 
400,000 and 2,600,000 raaunds, valued at from 
jei30,591 to £1,131,087. 

In Bnrmah and Tenasserim. A rice is univer- 
sally cultivated, and cultivation has produced 
many varieties. The Karens have distinctive 
names for more than forty, and Karen moun- 
tain rice is preferred by many to that which is 
raised by the Burmese ou the low lands ; yet 
it is said not to be so nutritious, and on this 
account bears a less price in the bazaar. It is 
of all colors from ivory-white to coal-black. 
Of the black rice the Karens prepare a kind of 
bread, which to them supplies the place of gin- 
ger bread. A portion of seethed rice is poured 
into a large mortar with a prodigious quantity 
of sesamum seeds. Two women then take 
their strong ebony pestles and pound it, strik- 
ing alternately until it becomes a light bound- 
ing mass. It is then thrown upon the eating 
stand, when the whole family seat themselves 
around it in oriental style, and dissever it with 
their sabres. The Karens have another mode of 
preparing this kind of rice, which is particularly 
couvenient for travellers, A quantity unboiled 


is thrustinto joints' of small bamboos, a little 
ter added, and the orifice closed up. It is then 
roasted, and if eaten with a little butter and 
salt it is most delicious. The Karen select only 
two varieties of bamboo for this purpose, and 
these impart to the rice a sweet delicate flavor. 
The Burmese rear nearly a hundred varieties 
of rice, but the principal distinctions between 
the different kinds are as follows Hard grain, 
soft grain, glutinous rice. The “ Natsung*’ 
is the hardest grain, and is the rice which is 
priuicipally exported to Europe. The Mee- 
do,** is the chief of the soft grain varieties. 
It is much preferred by the Burmese to the 
hard grained sorts, and it is certainly superior 
in taste when cooked ; but the hard grained 
rice is chiefly purchased by the merchants for 
export, as it keeps better, and the soft grained 
rice is too much broken by European machi- 
nery in cleaning. Latterly, on the continent, 
this last objection appears to have been over- 
come, and a urentev demand is consequently 
springing up for the Meedo vice for tin* markets 
of foieiijn Europe. '1 ho Koiinffiiyeen, or hill 
rice of Burmnh and Tenasserim, is called glu- 
tinous rice by Europeans, from the property 
it possesses when cooked, the grains all ad- 
hering in a thick glutinous mass. It is the 
chief article of food with the Karen and other 
hill tribes, but is not much eaten by the inha- 
bitants of the low swampy plains, where the 
common rice is grown. 

Prouince Welhsley. — Bice land gives an 
average return of 117^ fold ; the maximum de- 
gree of productiveness being 600 guntang of 
paddy to an orlong of well flooded, alluvial 
land, or 150 fold, equal to 330 guntang of 
clean rice, weighing nearly 4,520 English 
pounds. The present average produce has been 
very moderately estimated at 470 guntang the 
orlong of paddy. The quantity of seed invari- 
ably allotted for an orlong of land is four gun- 
tang. In Siam, forty fold is estimated a good 
average produce. At Tavoy, on the Tenas* 
serim c^ast, the maximum rate of productive- 
ness of the rice land was, in 1825, and is slill 
believed to be, nearly the same as the average of 
Siam ; while their average was only twenty- 
fold. 

. Siam . — Rice is used by the Siamese poor as 
the main aliment of life ; by the opulent, as an 
accompaniment to their meals, as bread in Eu** 
rope. Glutinous rice is employed either in flour 
or grains. A favorite cake is thus prepared 
the rice is cooked without water or steam ; it 
is then sprinkled with condiments consisting of 
ginger and other spices ; it is divided into small 
parcels which are wrapped up in plantain leaves, 
and in twenty-four hours a sweet aud vi* 
nous liquor exudes, when the cake is fit for eat« 
ing, if kept longer they become intoxicating. 
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and if distilled produce arak, which, subject to 
re*di8tillaiioi), gives a strong aud fragrant 
drink* 

Jn Cochin-China^ rice is the “ staff of life/’ 
and forms the main article of culture. There 
are six different sorts grown ; two on the up- 
lands, used for confectionery, anJ yielding only 
one crop annually ; the oilier sorts affording 
from two to five crops a year ; but generally 
two, one in April and another in October ; or 
three when the inundations have been profuse. 

China — The late Dr. Gutzlaff stated, at a 
meeting of the Stalislioal Society of London, 
that the population of China was about 
S67j000|000 and the returns of the land subject 
to taxas used in rice cultivation there, gave 
nearly half an acre to each living person ; mid 
he further stated that in the southern and well 
watered provinces, it is anything but uncom- 
mon to take two crops of rice, one of wheat 
and one of pulse, from the sainedaiul in a sin- 
gle season. Kice is the only article the Chi- 
nese ever offer a bounty for ; the price fiucluates 
according to the season, from one and threc- 
quaner dollars to ei^ht dollars per picul. Siam 
and the India Islands, particularly llali and 
Lombok, supply the empire occasionally with 
large quantities. The price of rice in China 
varies according to the state of the canals lead- 
ing to the interior; if they are full of water 
the prices rise ; if on the contrary they arc low, 
prices full in proportion at the producing dis- 
tricts. The amount of consumpiion is control- 
led, in a considerable degree, by the cost of 
transit ; when this is cheap prices rise from the 
general demand ; but when land carriage to 
any extent has to be resorted to, they fall ; it 
raises prices so much at any great distance, 
that rice must be used very sparingly, from its 
enhanced price. It is obvious that if the wa- | 
ters are suflicieutly high to allow a boat to pass 
fully loaded, she docs so at an expense of 
nearly 50 per cent less tlian she would do, if, 
from want of water, she could only take hall 
the quantity ; when transport is cheap every 
one obtains a full supply ; when it is dear the 
rice districts have more than they can con- 
sume. Ill Europe, people are so much accus- 
tomed to the facilities of transit offered by rail- 
roads, boats, &c., that they do not readily take 
into consideration, that in China, except by 
water, all articles are conveyed from one place 
to another on men’s shoulders. Taking the 
population of Canton at the usual estimate of 
a million, and allowing to each a catty a day, 
the quantity of rice required for one day’s con- 
sumption alone in that city would be 10,000 
piculs, of 133 lbs. each = 1,340,000 lbs. 

In China, during the growth of the rice the 
fields are always kept flooded when water can be 
obtained* The terraces near the base of the 


hills are supplied by the mountain streams, and 
the fields which are above the level of any ad- 
joining river or canal are flooded by the cele- 
brated water wheel, which is in use all over 
the country. These machines are of three kinds. 
The principle in nil of them is the same, the 
only difference being in the mode of applying 
the moving power, one is worked by the hand, 
another by the feet and the third by an ani- 
mal of some kind, generally a buffalo or bul- 
lock. The rice lands arc kept flooded in 
this way until the crops are nearly ripe, 
when the water is no longer necessary. It is 
also necessary or at least advantageous to 
go over tlie ground once or twice during the 
summer, and stir the soil up well amongst the 
roots, at the same time removing any weeds 
which may have sprung up. If Die weather is 
wet, the fields retain the water for a consider- 
able lime, and then it is not an uncommon sight 
to see the natives wading nearly up to the 
knees in mud and water, when they are gather- 
ing in the harvest. In the island of Chusan, 
and over all the rice country of Chckiiig aud 
keangsoo, there are two plants cultivated ia 
the winter months, almost exclusively for ma- 
nure ; the one is a species of Coronilla ; the 
other is trefoil, or clover. Large ridges not 
unlike those wliere gardeners grow celery, 
are thrown upon the wet rice- fields in the au- 
tumn,* and the seeds of the plants are dropt in, 
in patches at five inches apart, on the surface 
of the ridges. Jn a few days germination 
commences, and Jong before the winter ia 
past the tops of the ridges are covered with 
luxuriant herbage. This goes on growing until 
April, when it is necessary to prepare the ground 
for the rice. The ridges are then levelled and 
the manure pjants are scattered in a fresh state 
over the surface of the ground. The fields are 
flooded, and the plough and harrow are employ- 
ed to turn up and pulverise the soil. The 
manure thus scattered over the ground and 
half buried amongst the mud and water, begins 
to decay immediately, and gives out a most 
disagreeable pufrid smell. This mode of ma- 
nuring is generally adopted in all the rice lauds 
in this part of (Jhina, and the young paddy 
doubtless derives strong nourishment from the 
ammonia given out in the decomposition of 
this fresh manure. Firewood is so scarce in 
the country that a great portion of the straw, 
cotton stalks, and grass which would go to 
manure the fields, is used for firing, and there- 
fore, the plan of growing manure for the land 
is forced upon the farmers by necessity. The 
plan of using manure in a fresh state, instead 
of allowing it first to decay, has doubtless 
been found from long experience to be the 
best for the young paddy. The Chinese farm- 
er is not a chemist, he knows little or no^ 
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thing of vegetable physiology, but his fore<*j The rudest; and probably the earliest prac- 
fathers have hit accidentally upon certain tised mode of eultivating rice, consists in 
systems which are found in practice to succeed, taking from forest lauds a fuiiitive crop, afier 
and to these he himself adheres and hands burning the trees, grass, and underwood, 
them down unchanged to his children. The The ground is turned up with the mattock 
glutinous rice of the Chinese, contains much and the seeds planted by dibbling between 
dextrine and is preferred for making conjee, the stumps of trees. The period of sowing 
dumplingsandwine.TheChineseof Honan, Shen- is the commencement t)f the rains, and of 
si, Shan-si and Shantung prefer wheat to rice, reaping tliat of the dry seasons. The rice 
Java, is the granary of plenty for all the is of course of that description which docs not 
Eastern Archipelago ; and the Dutch East require immersion. The second description of 
India Company occupies itself iii this culture tillage consists also in growing mountain or 
with solicitude, well persuaded that a scarcity dry land rice. This mode is usually adopted 
of rice might be fatal to its power. Ordi- on the common upland arable lauds, which 
nances to encourage and increase this branch cannot conveniently be irrigated. The grain 
of agriculture, have been promulgated at dif- is sown in the middle of the dry season, either 
ferent times by an authority called to watch broadcast or by dibbling, and reaped in seven 
over the physical well-being of many millions or five months, as the grain happens to be the 
of inhabitants. As an evident proof that the larger or the smaller variety. The culture of 
culture of rice, of which it would be difficult to rice by the aid of the periodical rains forms the 
fix the quantity produced annually, increases third mode. The grain being that kind which 
considerably, it may be mentioned that the ex- requires submersion, the process of sowing and 
portation from Java, in 1840, was 1,488,350 reaping is determined with precision by the 
piculs of 125 Dutch lbs. llice is cultivated in seasons. With the first fall of the rains the 
Java in three systems. The name of “ Sawah” lands are ploughed and harrowed. The seed is 
is given to the lice fields, which can be irri- sown in beds, usually by strewing very thickly 
gated artificially ; tepar, or tagal, are elevated the corn in the ear. From these beds the 
but level grounds ; and gagah, or ladang, are plants, when 12 or 14 days old, are removed 
cleared forest grounds. The two last only give into the fields and thinly set by the hand, 
one crop ; a second crop may be obtained from They are then kept constantly immersed in 
the sawah, which then most commonly consists water until within a fortnight of the harvest, 
of katjang, from which oil is extracted, in kapus when it is drawn off to facilitate the ripening 
or fine cotton, and in ubie, a kind of potato, of the grain. The fourth mode of cultivating 
There are, says Mr. Crawfurd, two distinct rice is by forcing a crop by artificial irrigation, 
descriptions of rice cultivated throughout the at any time of the year ; thus, in one field, in 
Indian islands, one which grows without the various plots, the operations of sowing, plough* 
help of immersion in water, and another for ing, transplanting, and reaping may be seen at 
which that immersion is indispensably requi- the same period. Mr. Crawfurd, says he had seen 
site. In external character there is very little lands which had produced, from time beyond ihe 
difference between them, and in intrinsic value memory of any living person, two yearly crops of 
not much. The marsh rice generally brings a rice. When this practice is pursued, it is always 
somewhat higher price in the market. The the five months grain which is grown. The rapid 
great advantage of this latter consists in its growth of this variety, has, indeed, enabled 
superior fecundity. Two very important va- the Javanese husbandman, in a few happy 
rieties of each are well known to the Javanese situatioLS, to urge tlie culture to the amount 
husbandman, one being a large, productive, but of six crops in two years and a half. Rice 
delicate, grain, which requires about seven cultivated in a virgin soil, where the wood has 
months to ripen, and ihe other a small, hardy been burnt off, will, under favorable circum- 
and less fruitful one, which takes little more stances, give a return of twenty-five and thirty 
than five montlis. The first we constantly fold. Of mountain rice, cultivated in ordinary 
find cultivated in rich lands, where one annual upland arable lands, fifteen fold may be looked 
crop only is taken • and the last in well upon as a good return. In fertile soils, when 
watered "lands, but of inferior fertility, where one crop only is taken in the year, marsh rice 
the two crops may be raised. Both of these, will yield a return of twenty-five seeds. When 
but particularly the marsh rice, is divided into a double crop is taken, not more than fifteen 
a great number of sub^varieties, characterised or sixteen can be expected. In the fine pro- 
by being awned or otherwise, having a long or vince of Kadu, an English acre of good land, 
round grain, or being in color black, red, or yielding annually one green crop and a crop of 
white. The Oryxa glutinoaa, of Rumphius, is rice, was found to produce of the latter 9411bs. 
never used as bread, but commonly prepared as of clean grain. In. the light sandy, but well 
a sweetmeat* watered lands of the province of Mataram^ 
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where It is tbe common practice to exact two 
crops of rice yearly without any fallow, an 
acre was found to yield no more than 285 lbs. 
of clean rioe» or an annual produce of 560 lbs. 

Oelehm . — Rice is grown to some extent in the 
Patch portion of Celebes ; it yields at a miui- 
taum one hundred and fifty fold. The average 
annual delivery of rice to the Government pays 
sixty cents for a measure of forty pounds. That 
which is sold for the consumption of the iiiha* 
bitan ts may be procured at the public ware- 
house for a guilder at 35^ lbs. ; and that 
which is sold for export may be had at public 
auction for 125 fiorius the coyan of 3,000 lbs. 

In the Philippines, nine varieties of rice are 
cultivated, distinguished as under, ^ 

Binambang . iMalagcqult (b) iQuinanda 
liamuyo iBontal Cabayo Bolohau 

Malagcquit (a) JPumali |Tang-i 

The Lamuyo forma the principal article of 
food of the iiihabitanta of the coast, the malagc- 
quit (a) is glutinous and used for making sweet- 
meats and fancy dishes. 

Rough rice, ‘‘ paddy,’* or grain, as it comes 
from the ear, is composed, first, of a rough, 
silicious outer covering, impervious to water, 
which is very useful in the neighbourhood of 
cities, for filling up low lots or pools, for horse 
beds, and for packing crockery and ice, being 
far better for the latter purpose than saw-dust ; 
second, a brown flour or bran, lying directly 
under the outer covering ; and third, the clean 
or white rice. The outer flour, or brown bran, 
which is separated from the chaff is kuown^as 

rice flour,** and corresponds to the bran of 
wheat, it is a most excellent food for horses, 
poultry, pigs and milch cows, and always com- 
mands a ready sale. It is used extensively for 
these purposes at and around Charleston, and is 
shipped thence, by the cargo, to Boston and 
other Northern ports of N. America. 

Rice is exported to Europe from Brazil, 
Java, Bengal, Arracan and Pegu. That from 
Arracan is generally exported unshelled, as 
paddy. The exports from India, were mostly 
from Bengal and Madras. 

771,572 


1850-51 Qrs. 


& 672,438 

1851- 52 921,555 777,030 

1852- 53 1,013,553 804,470 

1858-64 2,464,399 

1854-55 26,861.058 1,563,820 

1865- 66 32,014,220 

1866- 67 88,805,712 

1867.68 91.199,640 

1858- 59 20,004.667 2.433,146 

1859- 60 22,308,640 f.276,295 

1860*61 84,491,714 2,673,840 

The imports into Great Britain from 1847 

to 1857, ranged from 38,529 to 78.658 tons. 


The people in the N. W. Uimalqfa make 
a wine from rice^ and from rice and barley 
they pi'epare a beer. In making the anack 
of the south of the Peninsula of India, rioa 
forme an ingredient. The Lau spirit of the 
Siamese, the Badek and Brom of the Javanese, 
the Saki, sam-su and san-chu of the Chinese 
are all made from rice .-— Comm 
IHc, p, 985. Neilffherriensist Ookioamund^ 
Mh May 1861. Dr. J. L. Stewart. Punjab 
Plants, p. 257. Capper^ s Three Presidmciea 
of India. Simmond^s Colonial Magazine, YoU 
X, p. 180 ; Fol. xi. p. 92 ; xii, p, 462. Hog^o 
Vegetable Kingdom, pp. 815-817. Drury* o 
Useful Plants, p, 331. Voigt. Hortus Suhur^ 
hanus. Calcwttensis, p. 711. Dr. F. P. 8mith*o 
Contributions to Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China, p. 185. Roxh. Floram 
Indica. Ainslie*s Materia Indioa and Materia 
Medica, Calcutta Review, Vol. ix. Art. 1. 
Calcutta Catalogue of the Exhibition o/1862. 
Di‘. Mason's Tenasierim. Simmond*8 Cbei- 
mercial Prod^ucis. Bowring* s Siam, Vol. I. pm 
3. Fortune* s Wanderings in China, p. 3U8. 
Crawfurd*s History of the ArchipelagOm Jour* 
nal of the Indian Archipelago. Bonynge*u 
America, jo. 45. Poole* s Statistics of Cbm- 
merce* Hooker and Thomson*s Flora Indieam 
Colonel Low on the Straits Settlements. 
Fortunes Wanderings in China, p. 308* 
Powell* 8 Handbook of the Punjab Products. 

RICE BIRD. Loxia oryzivora. Idnn. 

Java Sparrow, Qlate «...Jav.' 

Paddy Bird Eno. Buruug pipi Sumat. 

A bird of the East Indies. 

RICE FLOUR, is ground rice. The seeds 
of rice contain a much less proportion of ni- 
trogenized coippounds than the other cereal 
grains, and particularly wheat : viz., about 
seven per cent : — the quantity of fatty matter 
is also less, and, though much difference of 
opinion has prevailed in reference to the value 
of rice as an article of diet, analysis clearly 
proves that it is the least nutritious of all the 
cereal grasses. This difference of opinion has 
probably arisen from the fact that rice is seldom 
eaten by itself, but is partaken of usually with 
milk, butter, or sugar, the nutritious properties 
of which substances have been attributed to 
the rice itself. The Chinese prepare a flour Mi<* 
fen, by boiling rice and drying it in the sun and 
the clear grains are ground into a flour which 
makes an Hassell* s Adidteram 

tians of Food. Dr. Smith's Materia Medica of 
China. 

RICE GLUE, or Japanese Cement is 
made by mixing rice flour intimately with cold 
water, and boiling the mixture. It is white, and 
dries nearly transparent, hence its use in male* 
ing many articles in paper. When made with o 
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RICE starch; 


RSialler quantity of water, modolui busts, fcco 
may be tornied of it. — Tomlimon. 

RICE MILL, various macbines have been 
contrived for cleaning rice, one of which, secur- 
ed by patent to Mr. M. Wilson, in 1S2^, 
consists of an oblong hollow cylinder^ 
laid in an inclined position, having a great 
many teeth stu(dL in its internal surface, and a 
'Central shaft, also furnished with teeth. By 
the rapid revolution of the shaft, its teeth are 
carried across the intervals of those of the 
cylinder, with the effect of parting the grains 
of rice, and detaching whatever husks or 
impurities may adhere to them. A hopper is 
set above to receive the rice, and conduct it 
4J0W11 into the clear cylinder. About eighty 
teeth arc supposed to be set in the cylinder, 
•projecting so as to reach very nearly the cen- 
tral «haft, in which there is a corresponding 
tiumbcr of teeth, that pass freely between the 
former. The cylinder may also be placed upright, 
or horizontal if preferred, and mounted in any 
convenient frame work. The central shaft should 
be put in rapid rotation, while the cylinder 
receives a slow motion in the opposite direction. 
The rice, as cleaned by that action, is discharg- 
ed at the lower end of the cylinder, where it 
falls into a shute, and is conducted to the 
ground. The machine may be driven by hand, 
or by any other convenient motive power. 

A simple but rude mill is in use in most 
parts of South Eastern Asia, for hulling 
paddy, and is similar to those used 4,000 
years ago. It consists of two circular stones, two 
feet in diameter, resting one ou the other ; a 
bamboo basket is wrought around the upper one 
no as to form the hopper. A peg is firmly set 
into the face of the upper stone, half way be- 
tween its periphery and centre, having tied to 
it by <006 end a stick three feet long, extended 
horizontally, and attached by the other to 
another stick pending from the roof of the shed 
under which the mill is placed. This forms 
a crank, by which ihe upper stone is made to 
revolve on the other set firmly on the ground. 
The motion throws the rice through the centre 
.of the stone, and causes it to escape between 
the edges of the two stones. 

At Rangoon, a mill is in uso which was invent- 
ed by Thomas Sutherland, merchant and mill- 
owner, Melbourne, Australia, at which place 
ihe first mill was erected, and is now working. 
By it, three hundred and fifty tons can be turn- 
ed oat in the twenty-four hours, with a mere 
trifle as to manual labour, as nearly all the 
work is done by machinery. The value of rice 
produced by ibis Compauy’e mills is already 
talued at 1 sh. a owt : over native . cleaned 
rioe ; but it is believed, when the trade once 
know ihe quality, it will fetch 8 sh, a cwt. 
over any liaud*cleaasd rice. 


About the year 1830, the planters of Ameri- 
ca began experiments with rice mills and about 
that year saw the first working of a small mill. 
The rice threshing-mill, steam engine attached, 
is now a splendid piece of operative machinery. 
The rice in sheaf is taken up to the thresher 
by a conveyor, it is threshed, the straw taken 
off, then thrice winnowed and twice screened, 
and the result in some cases exceeds a thousand 
bushels of clean rough rice, the work of a short 
winter day. — Hassell. Diet, of Arts and i/a- 
nufactures. Cat- Ex. 1862. 

RICE PAPER PLANT, Aralia papyrifera. 

T uug-t o-m u Chin . 

Grows abundantly in its wild state in numer- 
ous partsv)f Formosa. The rice paper is brought 
from China in plain and dyed sheets and not 
unfrequently with various coloured designs on 
them. The source of this product conlimit'd 
long a matter of doubt, but it is now equally 
certain that it is produced from the Aralia 
papyrifera. Yoksun iu Sikkim, occupies a very 
warm sheltered flat, many tropical genera 
occur, such as tall bamboos of two kinds, 
grasses allied to the sugar-cane, scarlet Ery- 
thrinui, and various Araiiacese, amongst which 
was one species whose pith was of so curious a 
structure, that Dr. Hooker had no hesitation 
in considering the then unknown Chinese 
substance called rice-paper to belong to a 
closely allied, plant. The Chinese rice-paper 
has long been known to be cut from cylinders 
of pith which has always a central hollow 
chamber, divided into compartments by septa 
or excessively thin plates. The above supposi- 
tion was confirmed, by Sir William Hooker 
receiving from China, after many years of cor- 
respondence, specimens of the rice-paper plant 
itself which very closely resembles, in botani- 
cal character as well as in outward appearance 
of size and habit, the above Sikkim plant.— 
Dr. Hooker* s Jour,^ page 359. Faulkner. 
Fortune* 8 Res. among ihe Chinese^ p. 197. JDr* 
Smith* 8t Mat. Medica of China* 

RICE SPROUTS. 

Ruh-ya ...Chin. [ P*iU-ncii Cihn. 

In China, rice in hilsk is called kuh. 
Rice germinated and dried is used as a pep- 
tic and tonic remedy, having much the 
same effect as the germinated barley or malt. 
The sprout k sometimes rejected, sometimes 
retained. — Dr* Smith's Mat. Medica of China. 

RICE STARCH, starch is more abundant 
ill rice grain than in wheat Jaconnet obtain- 
ed from Carolina rice 85-07, and from 
Piedmont rice 83*8 per cent, of starch. Vogel 
procured from a dried rke no less than 98 per 
cent, of starch. For purposes of ordinary 
starching, the peoples iu the East Indies use 
the water in which rice has been sometime 
boiled, called conjee or gunji in Indiai and 
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RICE WINE. 


RICH 


in Chinese Mi-t ang. A storoh from rice is bling ale, and procured in the same manner* 
prepared ID China, called Mi-tsiang fen. It is In the S. of the peninsula, in the prepaiation 
the Mi-t airg mixed up with powdered gypsum, of arrack spirit, rice forms an ingredient. * 
the product cut up in thin rectangular cakes The Lau spirit of the Burmans and Siamese 
and dried in the sun. For starch making, is prepared from rice. 

great shipments of rice are now made from In Java, two spirits are prepared from it* 
Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, Moulmein and One of these, called badek,” is made by first 
Gocanada. There are several patent processes boiling and stewing the rice with a ferment 
in existence for the manufacture of rice-starch, called razi, consisting of onions, black pepper 
which are accomplished chiefljr by digesting and capsicum, and mixing and forming the 
rice in solutions, more or less strong, of caustic whole into small cakes which are daily sold in 
alkali (soda), by which the gluten is dis- the markets. After frequent stirring, the mix- 
solved and removed, leaving an insoluble ture is rolled into balls, which are piled upou 
matter composed of starch, and a white sub- each other over a high earthen vessel, and 
stance technically called fibre. Under Jones’ when fermentation has commenced, the badek 
patent, the alkaline solution employed con- exudes and is collected at the bottom. The 
tains 200 grains of real soda in every ; remainder, after fermentation is completed, is- 
gallon of liquor, and 150 gallons of this; sold as a dainty in the markets under the namo 
liquor are requisite to convert 100 lbs. of Tafe. The other rice spirit is called Brom 
of rice into starch. In manufacturing and is made from Rctan or glutinous rice and 
rice-starch on a large scale, Patna rice yields is of a brown, yellow or red colour according 
80 per cent, of marketable starch, and 8-2 per to the colour of the rice used. This is boiled 
cent, of fibre, remaining ll>8 per cent., being in large quantities, and being stirred with 
made up of gluten, gruff, or bran, and a small ^ razi,’ remains exposed in open tubs until 
quantity of light starch carried off in suspen- fermentation takes place when the liquor is 
sion by the solution. Jones’ process may be poured into close earthen vessels. It is general- 
thus described : — 100 lbs. of rice are macerat- ly buried for several months in the earth, by 
ed for 24 hours in 50 gallons of the alkaline which means the fermentation is checked and 
solution, and afterwards washed with cold the strength of the liquor increased. It ia 
water, drained, and ground. To 100 gallons sometimes made stronger by boiling, 
of the alkaline solution are then to be added The Saki of the Japanese, is a beer wliich 
100 lbs. of ground rice, and the mixture a little resembles wine. It is of an unpleasant 
stirred repeatedly during 24 hours, and then taste, but it is drank at every meal and told at 
allowed to stand for about 70 hours to settle or all the taverns. Before use, it is warmed in a 
deposit. The alkaline solution is to be drawn off tea kettle and drank warm out of flat lacquered 
and to the deposit cold water is to be added, i ware cups. It intoxicates rapidly, but the ine- 
for the double purpose of washing out the I briation speedily vanishes, leaving behind a 
alkali and for drawing off the starch from the disagreeable head-ache. 

other matters. The mixture is to be well stir- The Ohinesq prepare, from rice, different sorts 
red up and then allowed to rest about an hour of wines, of a red, white, yellow or pale colour, 
for the fibre to fall down. The liquor holding The best called Mandarin wine, is strong and 
the starch in suspension is to be drawn off and will keep for many years. It is wholesome, 
allowed to stand for about 70 hours for the but expensive, and is only used by the higher 
starch to deposit. The waste liquor is now classes. Some of the rice wines are highly 
to be removed, and the starch stirred up, blued, perfumed. A strong spirit like brandy is dis- 
(if thought necessary), drained, dried and tilled from the lees and is called^ Sam-su and 
finished in the usual way •^Pharmaceutical Shou-chu. — Or. Stewart^ Punjab Plants* 
Journal, Vol. III. p. 188. Hogg" s Vegetable Kingdom, p* 816. Dr. SmitlCs 

RICE STRAW is used in China for paper Materia Medica of China, p. 186. 
making, and in Europe serves to make straw RICH- Hind. Viburnum fmtens. 
platE women’s bonnets. In China the RICH, Claudius James, British Residen'ft 
ashes of rice straw are used as an alkaline at Baghdad, born 28th March 1787, near 
remedy in urinary and febrile affections. — Dijon in Burgundie, died of cholera at Shiraa 
JIogg*8 V^etable Kingdontf p» on the 6th October 1821. He was British 

RICE WINE, rice beer, and rice spirits resident at Baghdad from 1806 till his death, 
are vinous and spirituous fluids manufae- His remains were interred without the city 
tured from rice. In the Himalaya, both a beer walls ; but to the eternal disgrace of ^ the 
and a wine are made. In KuUu, Lahoul, and prince Houssain Ali rairza, the Persiaoi 
in the Sutlej valley, a kind of beer, and in could not allow them to repose undisturbed, 
Nepal a spirit, is distilled from the grain, also and in 1826, the envoy to the Persian court 
a beverage called * phaur’ very much resem- removed them to the Armeman burying-ground 
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BICIKUS OOMHUNIS. 


mamm commukis. 


at Ispiklian* He trayelled in Kurdistan. He was 
the first to engage in a series of ezamiustions of 
the ruins within the limits of ancient Assyria; 
The remains near HiiUh, in the immediate 
oinity of Baghdad, first engaged his attention. 
His discoveries amongst the ruins of Babylon 
were of considerable interest, though, in 
results far behind what has recently been 
published. They consisted chiefly of frag* 
ments of inscriptions, bricks, engraved 
stones, and a coffin of wood ; but the careful 
account which he drew up of the site 
of the ruins was of greater value, and 
has formed the ground-work of all subse- 
quent inquiries into the topography of Baby- 
lon. The results of his examination and re- 
aearchea at Hillah and Babylon with an able 
dissertation in the topography of ancient 
Babylon, and the position of its principal 
buildings, appeared at Vienna, in an oriental 
literary journal called the Mines de TOrient.*’ 
This memoir was translated and published in 
England, and was followed by a second 
memoir, called forth by some remarks in the 
Arcbmologia,” by Major Rennell. The two 
have since been published in a work con- 
taining a narrative of a journey to Babylon, 
edited by his widow. — Mignan^s Travels^ p. 90. 
Layard^B Nineveh^ VoL L p. xxii to xxiii. 

BICHABOSON, Captain David Lester, was 
Principal of the Hindoo College at Calcutta, 
The productions of this gentleman were ho- 
noured with the praise of Macau ly and hr 
memory was long cherished by bis pupils.— 
2V. of Hind. Yol, /. p. XI X* 

RICHARDSON, Sir John, a native of 
Leith, and a Medical Officer of the British 
Navy, who was present in one of the Polar 
Expeditions. He described the fishes of Japan 
RICH VEDA, or Rig Veda, one of th< 
Vedas. See Caste ; Sacrifice ; Sacta ; Vedas. 
BICH’H. Hind. A Bear. 

BICHU'KAS. Hind. Sambucus ebulos 
BICHH-UKLU, also Richhabi, Kilmich 
Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

RICUNI. Hind. Euphorbia . dracuncu 
loidea. 

RICINOIDES AROMATICA ARBOR. 
Bubm. Syn. of Croton lacciferum. — Zrtnn 
W. le. 

BtCINS-OEL. Sp. Castor Oil. 

RICINU8 COMMUNIS.— £«in. Iloxh. Hh 
PUunul Kirwa A a. Castor Oil Plant. ... 


Bed-i-aujir ,, Palma Christi Eivo. 

Kblroa...... ,, Erandi ; chota erondi 

tTehsha : Zaejt.. Barikerandi ... Hind. 

Bberaoda... ..... Bbno. Jarak Jay. 

Jgyet h’su... Bubm. Kaliki, Madura. S und a. 

Hsrsdn Can. Sit avauaka... Maleal. 

Ameru Chbnab. Pindi-avauak...MAiiEAL. 

P*i-ma..... Chin. Avanak ,, 

Iraud Duk. Bedi-an-jir ...Paiis. 


'angau-tangan,... Fkz- Chittamndupn diet* 

lxppxnii. ttt... Tel. 

'randa Sans. Amudopu „ ... ,, 

cdaru Singh. Erandainu ,, ... 

Harnanli Sutlej, Ravi. Erramudapo., ... ,, 

'‘ittamuoakn Tam. Pera am udam. ...... ^ 

Ihittamindialii Tel. 

There ia a Sansorit proverb, in the first book 
>f the Hitopadesa, which says, that where there 
re no trees, even the castor oil plant ranks as 
forest tree.’* It grows, however, sufficiently 
large to produce specimens of wood, but is 
ihiefly remarkable for the beauty of its large 
preading leaves, and the value of its seeds 
which yield castor oil. Two varieties, one 
‘ earing small and the other large seeds, are 
>roduced ail over India. The small seeded 
variety yields the best product, and is employ- 
td in preparing the oil exported for medicinal 
purposes. 

Castor Oil plant, Frnctibua minoribns. 

The Oil. 


ittl-amunakn, Kaliki, Sunda. Mad. 

yennai Tam.| Chittamindialoo 


Barikerundie katel. Hind. noona, Tel. 

arak Malay. & Jav.. Tangan tangan, 

Philippinx. 

The fresh seeds of the castor oil plant, after 
having been sifted and cleaned from dust stones, 
tnd all extraneous matters, and slightly crushed 
between two rollers, freed by hand from husk 
and coloured grains, are enclosed in clean 
gunny. They then receive a slight pressure 
in an oblong mould which gives a uniform 
shape and density to the packet of seed. The 

Bricks” as they are technically called, are 
then placed alternately with plates of sheet iron 
in water, in the ordinary screw or hydraulic 
press. The oil thus procured is received in 
clean tin pans, and water, in the proportion of 
a pint to a gallon of oil, being added, the whole 
is boiled until the water has evaporated, the 
mucilage will be found to have subsided and 
encrusted the bottom of the pan, whilst the 
albumen solidified by the heat, forms a white 
layer between the oil and the water. Great 
care must be taken in removing the pan from 
the fire, the instant the whole of the water has 
evaporated, which may be known by the bubbles 
having ceased ; for, if allowed to remain longer, 
the oil which has hitherto been of the tempera* 
ture of boiling water or 212^ suddenly risps to 
that of oil or nearly 600® thereby heightening 
the color and communicating an empyreumatie 
taste and odour. The oil is then filtered 
through blanket, flannel, or American drill, and 
put into cans for exportation. It ia usually of a 
light straw colour, sometimes approaching to a 
greenish tinge* The cleaned seeds yield from 
47 to 50 per cent, of oil worth in England 
from Ad. to 6d. per lb. The following is the 
result of experiments made at Madras and 
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RIOINUS COMMUKIS. 

CaleutUr January 27tb, 1858, to aaoertam tbe 
per-oenta^e of oil in the Castor oil seed. 

OcUeutta*—} f4e00 lbs. of seed yield 980 lbs. 
of kernels and 488 lbs. of raw oil as follows 

l8tsort...Kernel8. 6321b8.... Oil.... 324 lbs. 

2nd sort .. ,, 1841bB.... „ 874 lbs. 

Srdsort... „ 1641ba.... ,, 764 lbs. 

MadroB. — 1,400 lbs. of seed yield 480 lbs. 
raw oil as follows : — 

l8t sort .318 lbs. of oil. 

2nd sort 88 lbs. do. 

8rd sort 74 lbs. do. 

The cost of the Madras oil was Rs. 76-1-0 
viz : — 

1,409 lbs. seed at Rs.. 8-3 per bag of 

164 lbs. 27 3 4 

Husking, selecting kernels, cooly hire.. .. 3 11 9 
Crushing, moulding, pressing, and boiling. 2 7 1 

Filtering and sundries 8 0 

Overseer’s pay, Qodown rent, ftc. &c 1 6 2 

300 empty quart bottles, corks, &c 84 4 8 

Cleaning and Packing charges 4 8 0 

Or an average of annas 4^^^ per quart of 
first, second and third sort oil= 4ef. per lb. 

This oil is chiefly used as a mild purga- 
tive. Soap of good quality may be made of it, 
but the cost and disagreeable smell which it 
communicates, preclude its general use. The 
Exports, from Madras, for the 4 year8l849-50 
to 1852-53, averaged 11,825 galls, per annum. 
The clearness, limpidness and absence of any 
offensive smell, are qualities that do not arise 
from any superiority of the seed, or care in 
extraction, but from repeated decolorization 
with animal charcoal, and exposure to the sun^s 
rays which in the opinion of many eminent 
medical men, considerably detracts from its 
strength and efficacy. When manufactured in 
the ordinaiy native mill, this pure oil is some- 
times used by the richer classes in lamps. 
Castor oil extracted hot difiers from the 
preceding only in the mode of preparation — 
The seeds are boiled for two hours in water, 
dried for three days in the sun, freed from the 
shells, pounded and then boiled in fresh water, 
until the whole of the oil has risen to the sur- 
faceT Five seers of the seeds or 13^ lb. should 
by this process yield a quart of oil. This is 
the sort generally used in medicine by native 
practitioners, it is straw- colored, and free from 
any unpleasant taste or smell. 

Castor oil, or lamp oil, Fructibus majoribus. 

ThiS' oil which is obtained from the large 
seeded variety of the Ricinus communis, is 
sometimes drawn cold, and a straw-colored 
specimen scarcely distinguishable in quality 
from the oil of the small seeded variety was 
shown by Lieut. Uawkes. It is, however, 
more usually extracted by heat, and forms the 
common ** lamp oil*’ of the bazaar. The seeds, 
baving been partially roasted over a charcoal 


RiaHT HAND OASTEa 

fire, both to coagulate the albumen and to li^ 
qhify the oil, are then pounded and boiled 
in water until the oil rises to the surface. The 
roasting process, however, gives it a deep red 
colour and an empyreumatic odour. The prico 
of this oil varies in different parts of the coun* 
try from Rs. UlO-O to Rs. 3-13 6 per maund 
of 251b8. The average of nineteen large sta- 
tions, in all parts of the Madras Presidency 
for the Quarter ending Slat October 1854 
was Rs. 2-3 6 per maund. It is used chiefly 
for lamps. 

The average Exports from Madras for six years 
is 27, 561 gallons per annum . — LL Hawke»^ 
Jf. J^. *7. 12. Z?r. Cleghorn in PowelVs Hand* 
Book for the t unjab. See Castor Oil. 

RICINUS D1COCCU8, Eoxh. 

Taw-tbe-din-bin , . . BuRir. 

This tree grows in Amboyna and in British 
Burmah, but it is scarce and found only on the 
banks of streams in the Pegu and Tonghoo 
districts. It yields a very tall large timber. 
The wood is red and adapted to cabinet 
making. — Brs. Voigt. McClelland. 

RICINUS TANARIUS. 

Ubar....* Maxat. 

A tree of Sumatra. Sails and nets are 
dyed, and perhaps also tanned, with its wood* 
The mordants used are rice- bran, alkalis from 
the combustion of some vegetable matters, as 
the fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoanut 
palm, and alum brought from China. 

RICSHA, Sans., a bear. In hindu astrono- 
my the general term for a constellation, Maha- 
Ricsha may therefore be understood either as the 
constellation of the great bear ; or as the great 
constellation. Whether the former denomina- 
tion (which is the same as the name given by 
Europeans to the asterism called the Great 
Bear) be merely accidental ; or whether by 
that term, both Europeans and Hindus mean 
the same object, is uncertain.— A’cfward JVar* 
ren Kala Sanhita. See Nacshatra. 

RIFF, a race on this N. W. coast of Africa. 
See Semitic races. 

RIGAS ISLANDS ; these are Pulo Boosum, 
Pulo Engaling, Pulo Samole, PuloPoogalise and 
Oojong Baitoo Tootung, off the coast of Su- 
matra. Rigas Hill or Booket Qually, is one 
of the best marks on the coast of Sumatra. 

RIGHT HAND CASTES. 

Dakshina-Bhakta. Hind, Sans | XaM. Tbl. 

Sidha Hath -...I ® ^ 

In South India, a sectarian division amongst 
the vaishnava hindus, much animosity and 
quarrels occurring between the two sects styled 
the right and left-hand, the tengali and edagai, 
the causes of which or the points of difference 
the disputants themselves are generally unnble 
to state. Professor Wilson tells us that when 
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HiaST STAND CASTES. 


BIG VEDA SAKHITA. 


the \7orship of any goddess is performed ia a 

J ttblic manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or 
auranik ritual, it does not comprehend the 
impure practices which are attributed to a 
different division of the adorers of sakti, and 
which are particularly prescribed to the follow- 
ers of that system. In this form it is termed ' 
the Daksbina or right hand form of worship, 
to distinguish it from the Vami or Vamachari, 
the left hand worshippers or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to that which is usual, 
and to what, indeed, they dare publicly avow. 
They worship Devi, Lakshmi, Saraswati, the 
Matri, the Nayika, the Yoaini, and even ^ 
the fiend-like Dakini and Sakini, are ad- 
mitted to a share of homage. Siva with the 
two hands, is an object of veneration, espe- 
cially in the form of Bhairava, with which mo- 
dification of the deity it is the object of the wor- 
shipper to identify himself. The worship of 
the Vama-chari, is derived from a portion of 
the Tantra. It resolves itself into various 
subjects, apparently into difierent sects, of 
which that of the Kaula or Kulina is declared 
to be pre-eminent. The object of the worship, 
is, by the reverence of Devi or Sakti, who is 
the female power of Siva, to obtain superna- 
tural powers in this life, and to be identified 
after death with Siva and Sakti. All the forms 
of worship require the use of some or all of the 
five Makara, Mansa, Matsya, fiesh, fish, wine, 
women and wine are the five-fold Makara, which 
take away all sin. 

The distinction of right and left hand 
castes is peculiar to the south of India. It is 
supposed by Professor Wilson to be of modern 
orgin, and to have been introduced at Conje- 
veram, as a part of civil policy to divide the 
people and undermine their powers. But sir 
Walter Elliot is of opinion that the separation 
into right and left hand castes had its origin 
in the violent conversion of the ancient races 
from buddhism to Hinduism, and he has been 
shown a figure of Budha, which the artizan 
caste worship. At present they seem to wor- 
ship Yiswakarma, but the bulk seem to re- 
cognize Siva as their supreme deity. And in 
the year 1872, the figure worshipped by the 
goldsmiths of Madras is called Samunday-ls- 
wara, and his pictures represent a green coloured 
man with four hands seated on a lion, one paw 
of which has struck down a dark coloured 
warrior armed with a sword and shield. The 
god has a mugra cap ; he has a long trident 
supported between his breast and arm ; in one 
hand he holds a lotus flower, in another a chank 
shell, and the other two hands are in the posi- 
tion usually given to those of the figures of 
Yishna and Qaudsma, when preaching. 

The artizans all bury their dead in a sitting 
posture, like thatof Budha sitting, with the head 


of the dead close to the surface and looking to 
the north and their dislike to the brahmins is 
intense. Caste, has in the Peninsula, certainly 
nothing to do with religion, but relates solely 
to race. It is amongst the Tamil people 
that the right and left hand sections appear. 
The Idan-kai or Idan-gai, are the left hand 
caste, and the Valan-gai are the right hand 
caste. According to Professor Wilson, the 
names and appellations of right hand castes 
vary in different parts of peninsular India, but 
are usually supposed to be eighteen in num. 
her, viz. 

Banijaga or trader. 

Okhalaga or cultivator. 

Jotiphanaor oilmaker, employing one buU 
lock. 

Eangajiva, dyer or calico printer. 

Ladaru, mahomedan traders and artificers. 

Gujerati, bankers from Guzerat. 

Komati, merchant shopkeepers of the Yaisya. 

Jaina, Jains. 

Kurubar, shepherd. 

Kiimhar, potter.. 

Agasa, • washerman. 

Beata, fishermen, employed as palanquin 
bearers. 

Padma Shalaysa, weaver. 

Naindu, barber. 

Dpparavu, tank digger. 

Cliitragara, painter. 

Golla, cowherd. 

W'^allia, or Pareyan, or Paria, who is the 
champion for the right hand caste, as is the 
Madaga or Sukoli that for the left hand caste. 

Of the left hand castes, 

Edagai... Earn. | Idangai Tam. 

Edagaikula ,, | Idam... ,, 

Eddayai ,, | Idakai ,, 

The Karnatic enumerations furnish, 

Panchala or artisans, 

a. Kammaranu, blacksmith. 

b. Badagp, carpenter. 

c. Kansagar, brazier. 

d. Kiillurtiga, stone-cutter* 

e. Akasale, goldsmith. 

Berisethi, trader. 

Devangada, weaver. 

Ganigar, oil maker. 

Gollur, money carrier. 

Paliwan, and Palawan, cultivator. 

Beda, hunter, fowler. 

Madiga, tanner, currier, shoemaker. 

EIGHT WHALE of South Sea whalers, 
Balaena Australis. De» Moulintt. 

BIGHT W Li ALE. Eno. Balmna mysticetus. 

BIO-VEDA, is Sans, from rich, an incanta- 
tion, and Veda, from vid, knowledge. 

BIG VEDA SANHITA. A collection of 
ancient hindu hymns which were translated 
from the Sanscrit by Professor H. H. Wil« 
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Bia-VEDA SAKHITA; 


BIQ-V£t>A SANHltA^ 


aon, in 1880 to 1857, and intofreneh by M. 
Laogloia in ,1851* The Rig-Yeda contains 
no mention of Rama and Krishna. 

BIG-VEDA SANUITA, is a collection of 
ancient liindu hymns, constituting the fifth 
to eighth Ashtaka, or books of the Rig- Veda, 
the oldest authority for the religious and so- 
cial institutions of the hindus. The 
Atbarvana, the last of these, evidently belongs 
to a much later age than the rest. The hymns 
of the Bich or Big Veda are repeated entirely 
iu a disjointed form in the Sama, and, with 
little alterations, in the Atharva, also. The 
Yejur Veda contains principally forma of prayer. 
A Veda in its strict aense, is simply a s^hita 
or collection of hymns. These hymns form the 
mantra or ritual, and are the true Veda. The 
Big^ the Sama, and the Yejur are the three 
universally received. The Atharvana is of 
more doubtful authenticity. They comprise va< 
rious sections, which are again divided and 
suh-dividcd under the distinctions of Mantra, 
Brahmaiia, It’hihasu, Purana, Upaiiishad, &c. 
They were reduced to order by Vyasa, and 
prescribe the moral and religious duties of 
mankind. But the books on divine knowledge 
called Veda, or what is known, and Sruti, or 
what has been heard from revelation, are sup- 
posed to have been very numerous ; and the 
four here mentioned are thought to have been 
selected as containing all the information ne- 
cessary for man. The commentaries on these 
hindu scriptures, among which that of Va- 
sishtha secerns to be reputed the most excellent, 
are innumerable. From the Vedas are im- 
mediately deduced the practical arts of 
chirurgery and medicine, music and dancing ; 
archery, which comprises the whole art 
of war ; and architecture, under wiiich the 
system of mechanical arts is included. 
The Big-Veda Sauhita is the oldest book 
known to the hindoos and certainly one of 
the oldest books in the world. Each hymn 
is called a Sakta, of which there are about 
a thousand, arranged into eight Ashtaka or 
Khatida, of unequal extent. Another divi- 
sion is into ten Mandala, subdivided into 
a hundred Anuvaka. Each hymn has a Bishi 
or inspired writer for its author. The deities 
which the Big-Veda invoke, are elemental, 
t. e.^ personifications of earth, fire, and water 
and the winds, &c. In the 3rd Ashtaka, 
Agni, has 44 hymns addressed to him ; 
the next to him in number, comes Indra, 
with 48, and after them, the Marut or the 
winds have the largest number of hymns. 
The Big-Veda is only one, though the chief, 
of the four Vedas, the others, the Sama Veda, 
Tfjur-Veda and the* Atharvana Veda, come 
after it. These four form the Sanhita or text. 
The Sanhita itself with the hymns it embo- 


dies forma the mantra or ritual. The Ian- 
guage of the Vedas is not Sanscrit in the 
strictest sense of the term, but there is not 
sufiiment difference between it and and claesi* 
cal Sanscrit, to authorize its being called a 
8ej)arate language. The difference is not so 
great as between Anglo-Saxon and modern 
English, but it is greater than between Horoei^s 
and Demosthenes’ Greek. The names of the 
Biahi or composers are not always given iu 
the body of the hymns aud there is nothing 
to guide the historian or chronologibt as to 
their dates. Nevertheless, good scholars are 
of opinion that Vedic hymns were composed 
mostly about fifteen or seventeen centuries 
before Christ, but not committed to writing, 
aud therefore not collected until the eighth 
century B. C. With all their difiiculties they 
furnish much information regarding the origin 
and early state of some of the races who are 
now called Hindus. Portions of the Big-Veda 
have been translated by the late F. Rosen, 
the late M. Laiiglois, Professor Wilson, and 
Dr. Muller whose 3,000 pages of large quarto 
embraced little more than half the Sanhita with 
Sayanas* Commentary, Roth calculated that 
the mere Sanhita or metrical portion of the 
Vedas, as distinguished from the Brahmana or 
later ritual appended to each, contains not less 
than 30,000 couplets, of which 11,000 go to 
the Rig-Veda. 

The Brahmana are Sanscrit prose works, 
of later date than the Veda, the oldest is the 
Athareya, which has much historical iuforma* 
tion. The several Brahmana are chiefly 
liturgical and legendary, and in the various 
Upanishad, passing into the rationalized state, 
and becoming metaphysical and mystical. 
It would be difficult to find two sets of 
opinions more absolutely irreconcilable than 
Vedic hymns and Vedantic philosophy. The 
Sutra (aphorisms) or Brahma sutra, the chief 
authorities of the pantheistic Vedanta school, 
though much later than the rest, are still 
neumonics, as also is the Vaiseshka or atomio 
school of Kanada. This supplementary mass 
of Vedic literature including philosophy, com- 
mentaries, aphorisms, &c., might furnish occu- 
pation for a long and laborious life. 

A striking difference has been observed 
between the mythology of the Big Veda, and 
that of the heroic poems and Purana. ^ Borne 
of the divinities worshipped in Vedio times, 
are not unknown to later systems, but at first 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those 
deities who are the principal objects of ^wor- 
ship of the present day, are either wholly utf« 
named in the Veda, or are noticed in an in- 
ferior or different capacity. The names of Biys, 
of Mabaveda, of Durga, of Kali, of Bama, or of 
Krishna, so kt as research has gone, do not 
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The pmiiee of the ^ oen-* the khovik m thcl Phintifebe lb Which 
i^uered Wtteeeme to have been to jrepieaeot vapresents the bitthman as auperior ^pugh it 
ot Tegavd' t^ deities as identical with does not correspoiid with the legead bn^ that 
avatars dr incarnations of the Yedic chiefs subject in its later form* It is given as lbl- 
wbo lmd already become objects of worship, lows in Mr. Muir's Sanscrit text (p. 7)Mand 
The. Vedas mention Kudra, as the chief of the is a mystical description of existences frp^ an 
winds^ collecting the clouds as a shepherd’s dog original being, under the similitude of a '^cri- 
does tlie sheep, and attending on his master iice or as a mental sacrifice, (ver. 7.) This 
Indra. The most that can be made of Budra in victim Purusba, born priaieVlslly» they Jimmo- 
the Vedas is as the father of the winds and lated on the sacrificial grass : with: Jbim as 
seemingly a form either of Agni or of Indra. their oblation, the gods, the sadhypi and the 
Even ill the Puranas he is of a very doubtful rishi sacrificed. 8. From that universal oblgtiou 
origin and identification, but in the present were produced curds and clarified butterf He 
day, everywhere amongst the hindus, he is produced the animals, of which Vaya is Hie 
identified with Siva. With the single exoep- deity, both wild and tame. 9. From that 
tion of an epithet ‘ Kapardi,* with braided hair, universal sacrifice were produced the hymns 
of donbifttl siguifijsance, and applied also to called Bich and Samait, the Metres, and the 
another divinity, no other applicable to Siva Yajur. 10. From that were produced horses 
occurs, and there is not the slightest allusion and all animals having two rows of teeth, cows, 
to the form in which, for the last ten centuries goats and sheep. 11. When (or offered up) 
at least, he seems to have been almost exclu- Purusba, into how many parts did they divide 
aively worshipped in India, that of the lingam him ? What was his mouth ? WThat were his 
or phallus : neither is there the slightest hint arms P What were called his eyes and feet ? 
of another important feature of later hinduism, 12. The Brahman was his mouth, the Bnjanya 
the trimurti or triune combination of Brahma, was made his arms ; that which was the 
Vishnu and Mah’eswara or Siva, as typified Vesya was his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from 
by the mystical syllable O M, (a-u*m), al- his feet. 13. The moon was produced from 
though, according to high authority on the re- his mind (Manas); the sun from his eye ; Sudra 
Ugions of antiquity (Oreuzer, VoL 1, pp. 26 & and Agni from his mouth ; and Vaya from 
27) the trimurti was the first element in the his breath. 14. From his name came the at- 
faith of the hindus and the second was the mosphere ; from his head the sky ; from his 
lingam* In this view Creuzer must have feet the earth ; from his ear the four quarters, 
imagined the existence of a mixture of the creeds so they formed the worlds. The compara* 
still distinct in India ; for the whole vedic faith lively late date of this hymn, is evident from 
had few of the elements of modern hinduism. the mention of the Sama and Yajur Veda 
The Institutes of Menu, is a work composed (ver. 9) but it is older than other accounts 
eight centuries before the Ghistian era, but the which are given in Menu and the Muha- 
Big Veda is of still higher antiquity. The bharata, when the mystical significance of the 
first institution of hindoo society which story disappears, and the castes are represented 
now forces itself upon the attention of the as literally proceeding from Brahma’s body, 
stranger, is that of caste. When Mr. Borra- Even when this origin of the castes had been 
daile counted the castes in Surat in A. D. 1827, received, and the supremacy of the brahmans 
he found 207 in that city. Each of them was established, it was still considered possible to 
more or less restricted from private intercourse rise by means of mortification from the 
with all the rest ; they could not intermarry, Kshatriya to the Brahmanical caste. The fact 
nor even eat the same food, nor drink the same of Visvamitra and other of the Kshatriya hav- 
water. The date of the origin of caste, and ing been -inspired by BUhi, to whom some of 
the objects in view are alike obscure. Bunsen the hymns of the Big Veda bad been revealed, 
(p. 689) says the system of caste seems to was so stubborn, that the brahmans even af- 
have berome completely formed B. 0. 3000, ter this ascendancy could only parry its for^ 
during the formation of the kingdom of the by accounting for it in their own way. 8ir 
Puru and the system of caste was in full Henry Elliot says that about the sixth and 
force when the Code of Menu was composed, seventh century, the divisions of castes were 
In the Vedie hymns, nothing appears of a secular, not religious. In former times, he says, 
priesthood, properly so called. Insome, brah- the four classes existed, equally amongst 
mauB bfiieiate, but are evidently subject to the the budhist and hindu of India, as they do at 
Ksitotriya as chaplaina to the noblemen. Their this day amongst the budhists of CfeyloB, and 
aHUrioa to eastes is very vague, as when the amongst the Jains of the peninsula, in whose 
five claaims of beings ate mentioned, which may temples even brahman priests _ may be found 
mean the fonr castes of the Aryan, race and a officiating (Elliot’s Hist, of India) irith the per- 
fifth of ^ bitrbftciaiis. But there is one hymn in sous of almost every separate Galling. At the 
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RiG-VfiDA-SANHlTA. 


RIOYAt: 


prfesftnt diiy>^®wever|lhc brahman, the Kshafryt 
the Vai^a, the Sudra, the tradesmeii and arli 
zans of India are mostly all assoclateil in classes 
or sects or castes, who do not intermarry, and 
seldom with others. Amongst these, may 
be named the Baiijara, or wandering grain 
merchant ; the Bhattliari or cook ; Chichri or 
scavenger ; the Dhor or currier and leather 
worker ; Dhaiigar or shepherd ; Erkalvadu or 
basket maker ; Gaoli or dairyman ; Kalaigar 
or tinner ; Kassar or brazier ; Khanjar or 
poulterer ; Ladaf or cotton seller ; Lar-kassai 
or beef salesman ; Lai begi or scavenger 
Lobar or blacksmith ; Mookre or mealman 
Muchi, leatherworker ; Rnngrez or dyer 
Saikalgar or cutler ; and Sonar or goldsmith. 

In the south of India, the five artisan classes 
are called Kammalan, Kamaiar, Kansalar or 
Gomsalar, and Professor Wilson thinks the word 
Comsalar may be derived from the Sanscrit and 
Hindi Kans, Bengali Kansya, u mixed metal. 
In Madras the artizans of the Tamil race are 
of the live left-hand castes, the Kansala being 
the goldsmith, chief of the live left hand 
castes ; the other four are the kanchari or 
brazier, kainmari or blacksmith, tatchan or 
carpenter, and kasi or stone mason. These 
live intermarry and eat together, and all wear 
the zouar, or sacred cord. 

The hiiidu races, who profess some part or 
other of the brahminical creeds, are kept apart 
from each other by the castes, to which their 
various origins have given rise, but their 
sectarian religious views arc now also sources 
of caste. In the physiolovical worship of the 
hindus for instance, while one clast of sec- 
tarians, the saivava and the Ungaet, worship 
the form of the lingam, another set of sectarians, 
the sakta, worship the yoni, in accordance 
with the doctrine of the Taulra. The sakta 
are divided into two classes, the Bakshiua- 
chari, or right hand Sakta, and the Yama- 
chara, or left hand Sakta. The right hand 
worship is public, and addressed to the 
goddesses usually adored, but especially to the 
forms of Durga, Bhawani and Parvati, also 
to Lakshmi, and others. But in the worship 
of the left hand divisions, the Tantraka imper- 
sonatioBs of Durga as Devi, Kali, Syama, &c., 
or a living woman representing the Sakta, the 
worship is private and impure, and is said to 
have the most numerous followers, but this is 
unknown in the peninsula of India. The Vira 
Saiva, who arc known as the jungam, also as 
^lie Ltngaet er Linghadari, from wearing, always, 
the lingam and who -are very numerous in the 
Canarese speaking tract, ought not,accordihg to 
Uie tenets of their sect, to have any caste clistinc* 
tiona ; hut they are the most bigoted of all the 
hindu sects, and their caste distinctions are 
those of trade and avocation, and are rigidly 


adhered to. Among the Jains, whosS 
consists principally in the practice of ausieritiesj 

and in »voiding to destroy life, caste restrictions 
are not prescribed, nevertheless they too retain 
the practice of caste divisions and the Sarawak 
practice many usages common to other hiu* 
doos. If a Jain come into contact with an 
outcast, he, like the hiiidoo, touches fire or 
water to purity himdclf ; if he have occasion 
to receive any thing from a pariali, he, like a 
hindoo, causes to sat it down on the ground, 
and purifies it with fire or water, before 
he takes it up. Even shepherds and Koolees 
incur pollution by touching the dher race, which 
they remove in a similar manner. In the course 
of evidence before a criminal court in Gooze- 
rat, in Auaust 1853, two shepherds, Bhug. 
wen and Rodo,” slated a Koolee, “ came to 
inc, and said they had both touched dhers, 
and became impure, and asked me to give 
them tire. I took a lighted coal out of my 
hookah, and each of them touched his fore* 
:ad with it. I threw it down, and they 
then took ray hookah, and smoked.” In 
other words, they were then purified, other* 
wise he could not have given them his hookah. 
If a sudra hindoo ask a drink of a brah* 
min, it will be given in a brass vessel, but from 
distance, — the brahmin stretching forward 
and placing the pot between ; it is returned 
similarly, but before receiving it back, water 
is poured over to [)urify it. No one of the 
helot races can enter the house of a hindoo, 
but he will stand at a distance and shout 
out his message. Tln^se all are illustrations 
of the usual operaiiou of caste in India, which 
has held its own in the religious, social and 
political changes of 3,000 years. Since rail- 
way trains and steam boats have been running, 
and the educational system of the British has 
equalized all classes, much of the dread of 
caste defilement has disappeared, but it is still 
the prominent feature in everyday hindoo lUb. 
Forlts* Ras-Mala or Hindoo jfnnals, Fol H., 
237-38. Wilson^i Glossary. Elliott's SuppU - 
mental Glossary , — See Arians ; Hindu ; In- 
scriptions ; India; Kakshivat; Kasyapa; Ve- 
das : Viflya. 

RlGYAJUSHSAMArilARVA. See Vidyn. 
RIGYAL, Tibbtan, lit. mountain king, is 
the origin of Plutarchs Mount Argillos (De 
Fiuviis), the name of the mountain on which 
Bacchus was born. Riga, Tibetan, a moun- 
tain, is the same term as mount Bighi^m' 
Switzerland. Rigyal is one of the Trans* 
Himalayan range. The peaks of this 
are from 20,786 to 21,000 feet in height. Its 
general direction is from south-east to north* 
west, and its extreme length is upwards^ of 
850 miles. It forms the natural boundary w 
Ladak, Balti, andBongdo, on the north, andT 
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lUND. 


MKa. 


ilukchu,.Parik, Dras and Astor ou the south. 
Its passes on the eastern half of the range are 
from 1 6^4^95 to 18,746 feet in height, and on 
the arestern half, from 12,000 to 16, OOO. 
BIHAN and Nazbu. Peks. Ocymutu. 
BUS. Dan. Bice. 

BIJAL OOL GHAtB or Mardam-al*ghaib. 
Arab. 

BIKHAI. Hino. Taxus baccata. 
BIKHALI. Hind, Khus vernicifera. 
BIKHU. Hind. Saccharum violaceum. 
BIKHUL. Hind. Btius acuminata, R. vet- 
nicifera. 

BIKKAN. Hind. Popuius alba ; R. ciliata. 
BIKSUA. Sansc. Bear. 


dators. Harand and Dajil, in Kach Oandava, 
but bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchaui tribe of Rind, and have the Mazuri 
on their south. The Great Bind tribes are 
subdivided into 44 branches, and though not 
Brahui are denominated Baluch. Their tra- 
ditions affirm them to have immigrated ages 
ago, from Damascus and Aleppo. Their lan- 
guage is the Jetki in common with that of the 
other inhabitants of Kach Gandhava and Mard' 
i-Kind means a brave man. The Bind of Kach 
Gandava are of the Utan Zye division : 

Utan Zye dwell at Surau. 

Dumbki and Jakraui dwell at Lehri. 

Doda Marri dwell at Kahan. 


BIKSHAVAT. Sans. Name of a mountain, 
literally, bear-having, ffroin riksha, a bear, and 
•aval, suffix, of possession.) The mountain of 
bears is part of the Yiiidhya chain, separating 
Malwa from Kandesh and Berar. — WUllam*:i 
Story of yala^ 131. 

BIKUNSA. Hind. Alims sp. 

BIMA, — ? fruit an pain. Souneral. Arto- 
•carpus inclsa.— 

BLMASS. SuMAT. Felis tigris, Linn. * 

KIMAU-BXJLU. Malay Felis leopardus — 
Somatraniis. 'Horaf. 

EIMAV DAHAN. Malay. See Felidm. 
RIMAU KUMBANG. Malay, See Fcli- 
^80. 

BlNCHOR. from tin the field of battle, ^hor, 
from choma, to abandon. Hence Rinchor, one 
of the titles under which Krishna is worshipped 
at Dwarica, {s most uiipropitious to the martial 
Bajpoot. Kal-Yamun, the foe from whom 
he fled, and who is figured as a serpent, is 
doubtless theTak, the ancient foe of the Yadu, 
ntho slew Janmeja, emperor of the Pandu. 

BIN-COOND is the * fountain of battle,’ and 
pani orab is applied, as we use the word water, 
to the temper or spirit of a sword : — Todfa 
JRajasthan, Vol, p. 523. — See Krish- 
na. 

BIND, a river near Chachendee in Cawn- 
pore. 

BIND. A tribe who reside in Kutch Guin- 
dava, a district or section of Baluchistan, on 
the east of which, is the capital, Gandava. It 
is a great level tract, inhabited by three very 
* distinctly marked races, the Jet or Jat, the 
Bind including the Hagbazzi, and the Brahui 
The Jet seem the original race, and they oc- 
cupy the centre of the province. The Bind 
with their lawless sub-tribes, the Jakrani 
Dumbaki, Bughtiand Marri, are a more recent 
intrusive race dwelling on the skirts. The 
poda, a division of the widely dispersed great 
Marri tribe, have, for the last three centuries, 
OGOopied the hill ranges east of the plain of 
Kiohi. The Marri are a brave race, and have 
long been distinguished aa daring depre- 


Bughti dwell at the hills east of Lehrat, Sing- 
Saloh and Teriki. 

Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

Jamali dwell at Rojan. 

Of these Bind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bughti and Doda Marri, had always been dis- 
tinguished by their rebellious and predatory 
habits. They htdulged these in the attacks on 
the British armies west of the Indus. The 
Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit the 
eastern hills of Kach Gandava, and a peaceful 
and obedient portion of the tribe are in the hills 
west of the province below Jell. A large por- 
tion are at Adam Marri, on the S. E. frontier of 
Sind. The Marri of Kach Gandava were noto- 
rious for their lawless habits and for making 
frequent inroads ou the plains. They and the 
Maghazzi seem to have emigrated from Mekraii 
to Kutch Gandava at different periods, and to 
have become incorporated with the Jut cultiva- 
tors. 

The folfowing minor Bind tribes reside in the 
north-eastern hills of Saharawan. 

Kallul at Lup. Maudarari at Bodbar, 

Kuchik at Kirta. Fngh at Ksjuri. 

Fuskli at Johan. 

The Kind form two great tribes on the west- 
ern banks of the Indus, the Gurchani inhabit 
Harand and south of these are the predatory, but 
nearly independent, Mazari tribe. The Maghazzi 
are the deadly enemies of the Bind, but are pro- 
bably of the same race. The Maghazzi arc sub- 
divided into four principal families or clans, of 
which the Butani of Jell are the most illustrious 
and give the chief or sirdar, to the whole. They 
boast of being able to muster 2,000 fighting 
men, and between them and the Bind a bl^d 
feud long exbted. The Maghazzi and Bind 
are alike addicted to the use of ardent spirits, 
opium and bhang. — See Beluohistan ; India ; 
Kajik ; Kelat ; Jell ; Jutt. 

BING. 


Bagitft : Anneau ... Fb. I Moderam * ....-Tam. 

Aagotha Hind. Ungaram.- .....Tzu 


Anello...... ...It. 1 Yil^ ••• TuaXi 

Circulo s Anillo,,..,, Sr. L 
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RIPUNJAYA. 

Bings are used in Bastern and Southern 
Asisi as signet rings, with a seal engraved , or 
for ornament, worn on the fingers, toes, wrists, 
ankles or in the nose, and ears. A ring is not 
used as a marriage token, as in Europe, though 
amongst all nations and in every age, the ring 
has been chosen as the aptest emblem of time, 
and such names as €vos, 6toc, evtavros^ 

and year from yra to surround, mark the most 
recurrent period known to men. 

RING. See Jskun. 

BING. Hind. Crataegus oxyacantha, 
also Quercus incana ; kali ring, is Q. dilatata. 

RINGAL. Hind. Arundinaria utilis, 

BING-DOTTEREL of India, Hiaticula phi- 
lippina ; these with peafowl, common quail, black 
and gray partridges, are plentiful iti grain-fields,. 

RINGHOT. See Kasia- 

RINGl, Hind. Yiscum album. 

RINQO. Hind, (^ratmsfus oxyacantha. 

RING- WORM SHRUB. Cassia alata, £inn. 

KINGYAL, Hind. Rosa Webbiana. 

RINJ. Hind. Quercus incana. 

RINN A . See Kattyawar. 

KINSOT. Hind. Elseagnus conferta. 

BIN SAG, Hind. Phytolacca decandra. 

RIO JANEIRO, a town in Brazil, in South 
America, so named by its discoverer DeSooza. 
The inhabitants are principally of a mixed 
descent. The Brazillian diamond mines were 
first discovered in 1 728^ in the district of Berra 
de Frio, to the north of Bio de Janeiro. 
The largest diamonds are procured on the 
river Jequitiiihonha, which is called the 
Diamond River, also Rio Pardo. Jn 
the Ural mountains, diamonds were detected 
in 1829, by Humboldt and Hose, in their 
journey into Siberia. In the United States the 
diamond has been met with in Rutherfonl 
country, North Carolina, and in Hale country, 
Georgia ; they have been found on the river 
Ginul, in the province of CoDSiantine, in 
Africa also north ot Cape Town, ^ They have 
also been discovered in Australia, and otv 
such size as to render it probable they may | 
add yet more to the mineral treasures of 
that country. The rocks in which tlie diamond 
occurs in Brazil are either a ferruginous c^tiart- 
zoae conglomerate, or a laminated granular 
quartz called Itacolumite. The latter rock 
occurs ill the Urals, and diamonds have l>een 
found in it ; and it is also almndant in Georgia 
and North Carolina. In India, the rock is a 
quortzose conglomerate. In roost instances 
diamonds are obtained from alluvial washings. 
In Brazil the sands and pebbles of the diamond 
streams are collected and washed under a shed 
by a stream of water passing through a succes- 
sion of boxes. 

RIPA. See Semitic races. 

RIPUNJAYA. See Magadha. 


nrsHT. 

RIRHI. Hind. Viburnum, the eWer free* 
There are several species in theN.W. Himakya» 
— Cieffh^B. Pun, Rep, KuUa and Kangrfi^p^ 80.^ 

RlS. Hind. Viburnum nervosum. 

RISATjADAR, Hind. A native officer com- 
manding a troop of irregular horse. 

RTS AS. A RAH. Pewter. 

RiSH. Hind. Cotoneaster obtuaa. 

RISH. Hind Beard, properly Resb. 

RISHABHA. Bans. A bull, vehicle of 
Siva, Isvara or Mahadeva. 

RfSHABIIA I) EVA. Sans. Risliabba 

signifies excellent. 

RISHA KHATMI, Hind. Alihma rosca» 
Malva parviflora. 

RISH BARG AD.— ? Ficus Indica. 

RISHl. A priesthood of mahomedans in 
Kashmir, who do not marry and who abstain 
from flesh. 

RlSHI. An important term in hindu as-^ 
tronoray, which, in its scientific sense, means 
a line, or great circle, passing through the Poles ^ 
of the Ecliptic, and the beginning of the first 
Solar sidereal sign, and first fixed Lunar man- 
sion, of the respective zodiacs ; and which said 
circle is supposed to cut some of the stars in 
the Great Bear, which most commentators take 
to be Dhube, or/3 Ursae Majoris, and K Fiscium,. 
although in reality no such circle could be 
made to intersect exactly these three points. 
This line, or. circle, being thus invariably fixed^. 
and the four (fixed and moveable) zodiacs 
conceived to coincide at a particular epoch, 
the variation of the moveable ones may easily, 
be reckoned by its means,, as if it were an 
index. Thus, suppose that the line of the- 
llisliL should have intersected the beginning 
of the fixed Lunar mansion Mhgha, as was- 
supposed to Ue the case in the 191 0th. year of 
he Caliyug (1192 before Christ), and that at 
the beginning of the said year the line of tbs 
lUshi was found by observation to intersect 
Lite middle of the moveable mansion Magha,. 
hen it w'ould be said truly that the Bishisfaad 
got into 6® 40’ (-i“^”). of the moveable 
Magha, and these 6^ 40 would mark the 
absolute precessional variation which had 
accumulated at that epoch since the time that 
the fixed and moveable Maghas coincided 
(vide Ayana, Ayanansa, Granti-Pata-Gati).— 
The above explanation of the term Rishiisclearly 
justified by alL the hindu treatises of any. 
weight which have hitherto fallen into the 
hands of Europeans ;.aiid here it may not be 
out of the purpose to observe, that when. 
Hipparchus (later than the 1 35th year before 
Christ) on comparing his observations of 
Spiem Virginis (the Harshana of the Indiahs) 
with those that Simocharis had made A 
Alexandria about a century before, and 
^eeived by the results, that the Stare appeal^ 
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lo bave fcIvAficed (though alowly) from^weat to 
east, relatively to the equinoctial points, he 
was far from imagining that Indian astro- 
mers (perhaps several centuries before his 
tiinei .and in all probability by observations of 
the same star) had already noticed the same 
variation, on which, in after ages. Sir Isaac 
Newton resolved and established the great 
problem of the equinoctical precession. The 
celebrated Indian astronomer Aryabbatta, pro- 
bably puzzled how to account for the change 
pf the position of the line of the Rishis, which, 
he admitted, had intersected the middle of 
the moveable Lunar mansion Magha in the 
year of the Caliyug 1910 and which he pre- 
tended to cut (when he wrote) the beginning 
.of A.swini, imagined a curious system on the 
jMven stars of the (I real Bear, to which he 
supposed a proper motion to the eastward, at 
the rale of 13"^ 20" (a Lunar mansion) in iOO 
years ; which amounted to 159,999 revolu* 
tibns in a C!alpa, and which squared his 
account. But. this absurd doctrine has long 
since been abandoned by all manner of In- 
dian astronomers ; many of whom, in 
existence, in 1810, had never heard of it. 
-^TFarren^ Kala Sankalita p. 85, 245* 

RlSm is also applied (in a sense totally dif- 
ereni) to the Vauapraatha brahmins, or in- 
babitants of the desert. Of these the most 
nneient and celebrated were the seven great 
]^i$hi .or penitents, or Maha Saptaite lltishi 
astadha, who bad retired in the territory 
washed by the Indus ; and it was to them, 
it is supposed, that Alexander the Great 
applied for instruction after invading their 
country. 

^ brahman who keeps the sacrificial fire is 
pbUaed by law to know the p«nTticiilar gotra 
of the 491 to which his own family belongs. 
\V|ieii the, fire is to be consecraied. Agin 
ilavyayahana, the god who carries the liba- 
tions to heaven, must be invoked. This invoca- 
tion or invitation of Agni is called pravara. 
Agni himself or the fire, is called Arsheya, the 
offspring of the Rishi, because the Kishi 
Ariit lighted him (it) at their sacrifices. He 
IS hptri as well as the adhvaryu among the 
godV liike the hotri and advaryu priests, he 
is spbpo^d tnyite the gods'to the sacrifice 
apd' 

bflhb imnbortals. When, therefore, a brahman 
bas his own fire consecrated, he wishes to 
declare that he is as worthy as his ancestors to 
piter seenfibes, and he invites Agni to carry 
hiypblatipn to the gods as he did for his ances- 
tors. The Rishi saints belonged to the Yedic 
agp.V sages or seers, to whom was 

auAj^uted the authorship of the hymns in the 
V(^a^ In l^indu mythology, the Rishi, were the 
ehiidren of the Menu, the offspring of the £rah* j 
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madica, who were the sons of Brahma. They 
are seven in number, and are named Kasyapa, 
AtTi,Vasi8hta, Viswamitra, Gautama, JamadagI 
ni, aud Bharadwaja. They arc.as tronomically 
the husbands of the six Pleiads, but how six 
and seven can accord, it may be difficult to 
understand, yet they have had the honor of 
becoming the seven bright stars in the Great 
Bear ; aud tb ey are fabled to be married to the 
Pleiades. Viswamitra was formerly a king and 
SOD of Gathi- and by his devotion be became 
a Rishi and capable of creating aswell ns Brah- 
ma. See Arian ; Brahmadica, Caste ; Hindoo • 
Lords of created beings ; India; Manu ; Mern • 
Polyandry ; Rarna ; Sati ; Varaha ; Veda, 
Uma. — Muller. ColemarCs Myth* Hind.p. 9. 
Moor* p. 86. 

RISHI AG AST Y A. See India. 

RISHKA. Hind. Medicago sativa. 

RISIIKA. See Grasses. 

RISIITA, also Ristah. Buk. Sapindus cm- 
arginatus. 

RISKYADI-NYASA Sans., from rishi a 
sage, adee, the first, and nyasa, to place. 

UlSHIA-SUlUNGA, Sans, from rishya, a 
deer, and shriiiga, horns. 

KISO. It. Kice. 

KiSSALDARt An officer of irregular horse. 

RITA. Bbng. Acacia concinna. A. rugata 
Buck* 

RITA. Hind. Sapindus detergens. Boxh. 

IIITHA. Mar. Givottia Kottleriformis. 

RITHA, Duk. Guz. Hind, also, Aritlia 
Guz. Fruit of Sapindus ernargina-tus, soap- 
nuts. Ritlie ka Jhar, the tree of Sapindus 
cmareinatus. Uithf? ka tel, the oil. Sec 
Sapindus cmarginatus ; Oil ; Soap Nut. 

KITH FI. liiND. Fliiggea leucopyrus. 

RITl-GASS. SiNGir. Antiaris innoxia. — 
Blume, ihimphivs. 

R1 rU-PARA, a raja of Ayodbya who was 
skilful in the calculation of numbers. 

IHTUPARNA, Sans, from ritoo, a season, 
and parna, a leaf: 

RITU-YAGA. Sans, from ritoo, a season, 
and yaja worship with sacrifices. 

RtTVVU. See Hindu. 

RIU. Hind. Cotoneaster obfusa. 

RIVAS. Hind. See Rheum emodi. 

HI VAT See Brahmadica. 

RIVEA FRAGRANS. 

Boodthec-keeray ...Tam. 

A beautiful variety of the convolvulus tribe ; 
found in hedges, called the clove scented creep- 
er by Europeans, transparent white flowers, 
opening at sunset and perfuming the air with 
a very pleasant odour ; leaves used as greens. 
’^^affrey* See Vegetables of Southern India. 
RIVER GODDESS. See Oaoga. 
RIVER-HORSE. The Hippopatamns. 
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Kiviere ; Fieuw Fr, Flumen Lat, 

FluM.*. QiBB* Rud ... P£I 18 IAN. 

Wad ..... ... Arab. Wah Sansc. 

Udor...... ..Greek. Waeter Saxon, 

Kahr... ... Hebrew. Wod, Slavonic. 

Naddi '«*••• •». HrND. Rio ... Span. 

XJdr... Islandic. Ar Tam. Tel. | 

Fiume ... Italian. Trinak; Su ;C]iay ; Turk. 
Riviera....: ... „ 

All the principal rivers of South Eaatern 
Asia flow into the Persian Gulf, the Arabian 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and 
the Pacific Ocean. The watershed of the Bay 
of Bengal includes the Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
IVIahaiiuddy, Godavery, Kislina, Pennar, Cau'* 
very, &c. The watershed of the Arabian Sea 
includes the rivers Indus, Luriee, Nerbudda, 
Tapty, and the numerous torrents descending 
from the Western Ghats. The Himalayan 
watershed has invariably been found to lie at 
a very considerable distance to the north of the 
great Himalayan peaks which, from the side of 
lliiidustan, seem to form the watershed. This 
peculiarity has been confirmed by the routes 
of A- Zaskari. The Himalaya gives forth four 
great rivers, the Brahmaputra, Indus, Sutlej 
and Kurnali or Gogra. These are called by 
the Tibetans, Tam-jan-khamba, or Horse’s 
mouth ; Sitigh-gi-khamba, or Lion’s-mouth ; 
Laugchan-khamba, or Bull’s-mouth and 
Mfibja-khaiiiba, or Peacock's mouth. These 
four great rivers drain tiie Kailas group of 
mountains. Tiiey rise cipse to tlic great 
Kailas Purbut. A peculiarity in the river 
system of British India merits notice. It is 
that shortly after issuing from the mountains 
among which they rise, the rivers run through 
low-lying valleys to the sea. Their fall is 
so gentle that, following their windings for 
even 1,000 miles from the ocean, the rivers 
of India are still found running in beds, 
only seven or eight hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, thereby aft’ordiug great faci- 
lities for damming up their waters, and for 
making long reaches fit for navigation. The 
seas, with the marginal basins of their affluent 
livers, are districts of the greatest importance 
physically as well as ethnographically but the 
rivers of S. E. Asia are of great importance. 
The proportional length of course of some of 
the most noted rivers in the world are shown 
nearly by the following numbers ; — 

Europejin rivers. 

... 1 I Danube 7 

I Wolga ... 9i 

Asiatic rivers. 

6j I tlennisea.. 

SJ Oby 
Amoor 
.. 94 Lena . 

iiow Kiaa, or Ava ri* 4 Hpanho of China* 

Ycr... 9} I KianKeq. « 


Thames 

Rhino. 


ludus (probably). 
Euphrates... 
Ganges... 
Burrampooter 


10 

104 

11 

114 

13 * 

15* 

11 


African river. 

Nile... . 124 * 

Aioericau rivers. 

Mississipi 8 I Amazon 15| 

Length of Asiatic Rivera. 

Milts. I Hilasp 

Bratoaputra... 2,000 Gurrah, India. 1,000' 

Euphrates ... 1,900 Godavery, South ,, 950 

Indus, 8mdh... 1,900 , Jumnah, N. India 800 

ThyJnnan, Burm. l,8f>0 j Gogra „ 780* 

Ganges... 1,860 Nerbudda^ Osntral 

Irawadi, Burm ah. 1 ,280 India.., 780 

GihonorOxus. 1,200 Benier, Borneo... 570 

Tigris, Turkey.,. 1,160 

The Yang-tse-^Kiang of China forms, witb 
the Hoaugho, a twin basin, to which the nosti 
advanced and powerful eastern civiJiaatioa 
owes its development. The Yang-tse-Kiang 
is connected on the west with the twin basins 
of the Sal win and Irawadi, which are tbemn 
selves connected inland with the Tibetan dU* 
trict and on the S. and B. to the IndigB 
oceanic basin. It is undoubtedly one of the 
finest rivers in the world ; it takes its rise in the 
mountains of Tibet, and, after traversing the 
Koko-Nor, enters China at the province of 
Kan-Su ; it then leaves it again to water the 
sandy plains, at the foot of the Alechan moun- 
tains, surrounds the country of Ortous, and af- 
ter having watered China from south to north, 
and then from west to cast, goes on to throw 
itself into the Yellow Sea, The waters are pure 
and; beautiful at their source, and only assume 
their yellow tint, after passing the Aleohan 
and the Ortous. The river rises almost always 
to the level of the country through which it 
flows ; and to this is to be attributed the dia^ 
astrous inundations which it occasions. These 
floods, are very so fatal to China, but they are 
of little consequence to the nomadic Tartars^ 
who have oril^ to strike their tents, and move 
off elscw^here. * 

IrawadL The sources of this great river 
are, according to the best authorities, be^ 
tween 27^ and 28^ of north latitude, and the 
direction ofits valley is nearly due north andeouth- 
The transverse range, which separates the upper 
part of the western bvanch of the Irawadi irovx 
the valley of Assam, is of moderate elevi^ 
tion, varying probably between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet. The slope of the valley of the Irawadi 
is greater than that of the Indus or Ganges- 
The valley of Hukiim is said to be 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The central branch 
of the Irawadi at Manclii in L. 27* 20’i is 
1,800 feet ; at Bbamo in L. about 500 feef. 
Along its bank, hills frequently approimh and 
some of them close to the river are 3,000 pt 
4,000 feet high. Amongst the high mpiuit|di|s 
at its source the rain-fall is considerable ; at :Hn 
centre, the fall of rain is comparatively sa^l 
but much rain falls at its delta. The valley pf 
Manipur is drained by the westerly tributary of 
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the Irawiidi* Griffith's account of the Irawa- ; allied to the oblong square and oval Chinese 
cli above Bbamo is, that it keeps up its magni- type and not to the ovoid and orbicular type of 
iiceiit character, as far as he went, to the mouth the Tibetan, some of the Himalaya — Gangetic 
of the Mogoung river, where it is 900 to 1,000 the Anam and the Celebesian tri^s* The Burl 
yards across, and he describes the appearance of mans on the west more often resemble the 
Ito vast sheet of water aa really grand. At the handsome Asiauesian tribes found in Borneo 
beginning of the first defile, about five miles some parts of East Indonesia, and Polynesia* 
above Bhamo, the river is about 1 ,000 yards Burmans and Malays are somewhat stouter 
across, and its course is defined by low wooded than the Siamese, the average height being 
hills which run close to its banks. About two probably about 5 feet 2 inches- As in budd. 
miles farther on the channel narrows to 500 hist eountries, Burmese women are more nearly 
yards, and hills become even closer and hang the companions and not the slaves of the men. 
more abruptly over the stream than before, end. But the Tibeto-Burmans and the cognate 
about another mile beyond, a higher range of Indonesian tribes permit great license to both 
hills from the south-west comes in behind the sexes, prior to marriage, wiien chastity is nut 
former one, and both terminate on the bank as required. 

head lands. The great Irawady river and the From the central axis of the Himalaya, a 
seas in which the Merguiand Eastern Archipe- succession of secondary ranges take their origin 
lagos are enclosed, abound in fish, and the which descend on the one hand towards the 
Malays shoot their great stake nettings far into plains of India and on the other towards the 
the ocean. The wealth of these eastern rivers northern rivers. These secondary chains, on 
and seas is boundless. the Indian side seperate the great rivers 

The Burmans, are the predominant people of which flow towards the plains of India and 
the basin of the Irawadi, and occupy the lower which, successively uniting in their courses 
part of the basin above Pegu, the southern part through the plains ultimately discharge their 
of the upper basin and the valley of the , waters into the Indus and Brahmaputra from 
river beyond, as far as Ba-mo. They are which they are at first seperated by the whole 
also found in the delta, but their progress breadth of the Himalaya. The great rivers 
there has been comparatively recent, and the from west to cast in succession are the Jelum^ 
prior inhabitants still form the greater the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, the Sutlej tbs 
majority. Their native name Ma-ran.raa, Jumna, the Ganges, the Gogra, the Gaudak, 
M'ran-ma, whence their softened modern the Ousi, the Tista, the Monas, and the Suban- 
M’yan-ma, M*ya-ma, is the source of the Euro* siri. All these arc separated by chains at first 
pean corruption Biirman. The principal of great elevation, but which terminate at last 
aeat of the Burman power appears to have abruptly in the plains of India. A deluge of 
been for the longest periods in the same part rain falls on the Himalaya, greatest at 6000 
of the basin where it now is. In the era of to 70,00Q feet, but in the sheltered valleys of 
their greatest stability and prosperity, their interior chains of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, only 
capital was at Fagan *( probably the place of occasional showers fall. In Sikkim and' 
that name above Ava) from the second to the Bhotaii the rains are heavy in the wide valleys 
middle of the fourteenth century. Previous but in the Lachen valley at the transverse 
to this, on their first advance from Aracan, chain it is much drier. Megna and Buramir 
they appear to have conquered the northern pooler are names of the same river in different 
part of the ancient kingdom of the Mon — for parts of its course. The Megna falls into the 
their capital was for 395 years at Prome. It Brahmaputra ; and, thougli a much smaller 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth cen- river, communicates its name to the other dur- 
tiiry that they succeeded in annexing Pegu, ing the rest of its course. The sources of the 
But in the middle of the eighteenth century, Brahmaputra proper may be assigned to 
the Mon threw off the yoke and in their turn Lat. N. 33® nnd Long. £. 

aabjiigated all Burmah for a short period. 97® 30’. The first snow covered moun* 
The Burmans differ from the Anamese in tains occur in Lat. N. 28-5*- 'I'**® Brah- 

lieing atouter and darker, and in the head be- maputra is called by the Tibetans Zayo-chu, 
ing Daya-Polynesian or Turanian oval, and after the province Zayo, through which it flows-; 
not obtusely ovoid. The head varies greatly the Miahmi and Singpho give it the name of 
and the coarser forms show a tendency to the Talu Ka. Its direction as far as Ijat. N- 27® 
Bidua contraction of the forehead, rendering the 55* is nearly due south ; from the entrance of 
lateral wpansion of the forehead very marked, the Galum river to the Du river north-west. 
The normal, or non*Indiam8ed Borman head, and from this point to Badia south-west, 
appears, in many respects, to resemble the The Brahmaputra rises among gigantic gla- 
coarse Bumatran, Javan, Bomeon and Folyne* ciers to the S. E. of lake Mansarowar, runs 
aian. This softened Turanian type is decidedly nearly east for 600 miles and at some places is 
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« broad stream used for traffic. It receives level, overflows its banka and inundates the 
seven great tributaries each equal to the Gan- country like an inland sea. In the dry season 
ices discharging about 40,000 cubic feet of it is a iabyriutb of half tilled channels, render- 
water per second. This uiiglity river runs iug the navigation intricate and fit only for 
through the M. E. of India from Brahtuakund steamers of liirht draught. It is not navigable 
to Goalpara for a mean length, exclusive of its higher than Dibrughar. As seen from Ogfi 
ntimerous smaU curves, of more thau 400 hill near Tezpur, the river is sweepinu aloug 
miles. The entire surface of Assam presents a in abed of irom ten to twelve miles in breadth 
l^eiitle uniform slope, with a few insolated with numerous islanda covered with canes 
granite hills, sometimes of no considerable and shrubs. The chief towns on the banks of 
mean elevation. The Brahmaputra nowhere the river are Bishnath, Dbrrung, Gowhatty, 
presents any remarkable contraction of its bed, Goalpara, Nusseerabad. It is navigated from 
and the only rapid part of importance is situa- the Bay of Bengal to Dibroogurh near the 
ted fifteen miles below its coufluence with the head of the Assam valley within fiOO miles of 
Dihong. The level of the Brahmaputra at Peiigshaw, the point reachedby Captain BIskes- 
Sadia is 210 feeU A little to the south of the ton on the Yang-tse-kiaog river. Of these 500 
entrance of the Tista begins that part of the miles 300 are known. Colonel Briggs advan- 
river where the stream branches off in the ced to Sadia 50 miles to the east of Dibrogurh 
shape of a delta, and shortly joins that of the by steamer, and if the intervening distance can 
Oanges. The ebb and flood of the tide extend be opened, the rich province of the Yang*tse- 
in the season when tlie river is low, upwards kiang would be available to India, 
beyond Dacca ; the fall from Sadia to the delta The rivers of the northern parts of British 
consequently amounting to half a foot per mile. India and Burmah are in a tranquil state, from 
Sadia is situated near the spot where the most the time of the change of the monsoon in Ooto* 
considerable of its affluents join ihe Brahma- ber, to the middle of March ; then, the north- 
putra, viz., the Dihong (ariveridenticalwith the westers begin in the eastern parts of Bengal 
Tibetan Zambu, into which, before its confluence (though later as we advance weatwards) and 
with the Brahmaputra, Hows the Dihong.) The may be expected once in three or four days, 
Brahmakund is a very deep basin-shaped en- until the commencement of the rainy season, 
largeineut of the river, just before it emerges These nortb-westers, which have their deno- 
from the mountains to descend into the plains miuation from the quarter in which they usually 
of Assam. The velocity of the current, which origiuHte, are the most formidable enemies 
both above and below the Brahmakund is very that are met with in the inland navigation, 
great, suffers a great diiuinutioa at this point, they being sudden and violent squalls of 
III this S. W. course, along the whole length wind and rain ; and though of no long dura- 
of the left shore of the Brahmaputra, and tion, arc often attended with fatal effects, 
nearly parallel to the broad valley through which if not carefully guarded against ; whole fleets 
it runs, we meet with a longitudinal range of of trading boats having been sunk by them 
secondary hills, inhabited by the various alniost iustaqtaneously. They are more fre- 
scattered tribes of the Naga, Khassiu, Jaiutia, quent in the eastern, than in the western 
and Garo. It disembogues into the Bay of parts of Bengal ; and happen oftener towards 
Bengal, through three mouths, after a length, in the close of the day, than at any other time, 
the plains, of 933 m. It receives in its long As they are indicated some hours before 
course the Sanpoo, 1,000 ; Dihong, 140 they arrive, by the rising and very singular 
Noh-Dihoug, 100 , Doree Dehiog, 150 ; appearance of the clouds, the traveller has 
Soobu-Sheeree, 180 ; Monas, 189 ; Bagnee, commonly time enough to seek a place of 
150;6uddala, 160 ; Durlah, 148 ;Tee8ta, shelter. It is in the great rivers alone, that 
31S« Barak, 200 ; Goomlee, 140 miles. The they arc so truly formidable; and that about 
branches of the Brahmaputra, together with the latter end of May, and beginning of June, 
those of the Ganges, intersect Lower Bengal in when the rivers are much increased in width, 
rsuch a variety of directions as to form a com- After the commencement of the rainy season, 
plete system of inland navigation. The Bralima- (which period varies in different parts from 
putra ^begins to rise in April owing to the the middle, to the end of June) tempestaoua 
melting of the snow at its alpine sources, weather must be occasionally expected. Places 
About the Ist July it is at full flood, and all of shelter are more common at this . season, 
the level country is submerged, herds of buffa- than at any other, by the filling of the ereehs 
loes deer and hogs then swim for refuge to the and inlets, as the river increases ; and, on 
hills The Brahmaputra drains Assam in the other hand, the bad weather, when it 
every direction. It is known in Assam by happens, is of longer oontinuance than during 
the name Hiranyo or golden. In the rainy the season of the north-westers. The rivers 
season it rises 80 gr 10 feet above its lowest being now spread to the breadth gf 
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«evera1 miles, a strong wind bas tbe power 
of raising large waves on them, and particu- 
larly when blowing in a contrary direction 
to the rapid parts of the stream ; which at 
such times should be avoided, as much from 
motives Of coiivenieiicy, as of safety. During 
the long interval between the end of the rainy 
season of northern India and the beginning 
of the north-westers, one proceeds in security 
with' respect to weather, and has only to ob- 
serve a common degree of attention to the pilot 
itig of the boat clear of shallows, and stumps 
Of trees. These will generally be avoided by 
keeping in the bend of the rivers nearest 
to the aide that has the steep bank ; but 
not 'sO near^ as to be within' the verge of 
its inferior slope. This steep bank has 
the deepest water, and the strdniiest 
curreot near it ; and is therefore, on both 
accounts, the proper side to keep on, 
when going down with the stream ; as 
its rate of motion must principally deter- 
xhine that of the boat ; for the motion acquired 
by the oSrs of a large budgerow hardly ex- 
ceeds 8 miles a day, at ordinary times. 
From the beginning of November to the 
middle or latter end of May, the usual rate 
of going with the stream, is forty miles in a 
day at 18 houts ; and during the rest of the 
year, from 50 to 70 mites. The current is 
vdrongest while the waters of the inundation 
are draining off ; which happens in part of 
August and September. 

In the very singular navigation across tbe 
jhils, or inundations, between Dacca and 
Nattore, &c., in which 100 miles or more are 
sailed bn nearly a straight course, leaving the 
villages and - groves, to the right and left, 
little difficulty occnrs, unless the wind should 
fail for, while it continues to blow, it is 
t fair, during the season of the inunda- 
tion. , The current presents only a trifling 
obttade ; since its motion (which is nearly 
parallel to the coarse of the Ganges) is seldom 
half a mile per hour. 

A tract in the districts lying east of the 
BrahmepUtra, including Paces and Sylhet, 
has the greater portion of its surface occupied 
by the rteb plains of Mymetising and Sylhet 
through u^ich the river Soornia meanders. 
The" bldi bhantiel of* the BrahmUputtra, now 
neaitly dry, tvittds along by Dacca from the 
etotward. This tract affords a great variety 
of Woduee^ such as cotton, sugur-cane, nc» 
ana bthcr gratnii. 

rites in the southern steeps of 
the iOtmalaya. It receives the Bhagarathi and 
AUkCananda 3(1 mileaof Srinngur, then the Jum- 
na at AUkhabad, Which' rises near ^ and by tbe 
Chuinbul and Bitwah* which drain the north 
of the Vindy ah' mountains, then the Sons and 


then the Gogra, Cost and 6aiidak, fbe last at 
Mongfayr; where the river is 3 miles broad and 
30 feet deep. 

The Ganges begins to rise in the end of April 
and continues to increase till the middle of 
August when it reaches many places 88 feet, 
the level districts in its lower course are in* 
undated sometimes to the extent of 100 miles. 
About 200 miles from the sea the river breaks 
into a labyrinth of rivers, forming islets 
covered with woods and known as Sunder- 
buns, but the force of their waters is iusufli- 
cient to clear the bar at their mouths and 
the most western branch— the Hooghly is 
alone navigable for large vessels. At Gangotri 
in Garhwal, Lat. 31^ 3’, Long. 78® 56*, is 
a celebated hindu .temple on the right bank 
of the Bhagiratti in its upper course, and is 
10,319 feet above the sea, near the temple the 
scenery is grand. Four peaks rise, huge, lofty, 
covered with snow, and the river runs impetu- 
ously in its shingly bed, the stifled sound of the 
stones which it rolls along mixes with the roar 
of its waters. Sourgaronni is the nearest of the 
peaks and forms the western point of the great 
snowy hollow. Roodroo llimalais the eastern, 
and forms the other point ; but from that point 
runs down a huge snowy shoulder that 
seems to give off or ends in the moun- 
tains that surround and form a great unbroken, 
though unequal snowy ridge, bounding and 
confining tbe glen of the Bhagiratti. The 
other three peaks form different points in the 
back of the immense hollow, and altogether 
compose one of the most magniiiceut and ve- 
nerable mountains, perhaps, that the world can 
produce 

The Chumlnd river is a tributary to the Jum- 
na. It rises in Malwab, in lat. 22"* 26*i and 
Ion. 75® 45*, eight or nine miles S. W. from 
Mhow, which is 2,019 feet above the sea. It 
rises on the cluster called Janapava. It runs 
north, 105 m. ; N W-, 6 m. ; 8. E., 10 m. ; 
N. E., 03 m. ; S. W. 25 m ; North to junc- 
tion with Kali Sind, then N. E. 145 m. ; S. E« 
78 m. to Jumna : length, 570 m., described 
ih a form nearly semi circular, tbe diameter 
bring only 80 m. It receives the Chnmbela, 
70 ; Seepra, 120 ; Farbutty, 220 ; Kali 
Bind, 825 ; Banas, 820 ; Chota kali Sind, 104 
ra. About 56,000 square miles are drained.' 
The average declivity of itis bed is 2 feet 5 in. 
per mile, and the general charaoter of its 
channel rugged and rocky/ Its' avtsrage 
volume of water is so consideriible, that at' its 
junction it has been known to ridBe the united 
stream seven or eight feet in 18 hoiiifs. The 
nomhiat source of the ChnmbUlis in u part of 
the Viiidhya Tange, nine mllea south-west of 
the cantomhent of Mhow ; but this part of the 
river is -dry in the hot seasoP, during whith it 
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owes its waters io other tributary streams. The 
current of this river is in most parts (c^iitle, 
its bed rooky, and its course through Malwa 
much obstructed by shallows ; but, after eii* 
teriiig 'Harrowtee by an opening in the Mo- 
kiindra range* it becomes a fine and deep stream. 
The course of the Chumbul, not reckoning 
the minor sinuaiies, is upwards of five hun- 
dred miles, and along its banks speciineus of 
nearly every race now existing in India may 
be founri. Sondi, Ghiinderawut, SeesoHia* 
Kara* Gore, Jadoon, Sikerwal, Goojiir, Jat, 
Tuar, Gliohaii, Bhadoria, Kutchwaiia, Seugar, 
Boondela, each in associations of various 
magnitudes, from the substantive state to 
the little republic commune between the 
CImmbul anti Coliari. The Ghumbul runs 
through the territories of Siridiah and Hoi- 
car, viz. Gwalior, and Indore and runs near 
Koielia. 

The Ganges river by hindoos is esteemed 
sacred. Many persons, whose relations die at 
a distance from the Ganges, at the time of 
burning the body preserve a hone, and at 
some future time bring this bone and commit 
it to the Gunga, supposing that this will secure 
ilie salvation of the deceased. The work called 
Kriya-yogasara contains the following curious 
story : — A bramhaii, who had been guilty of 
the greatest crimes, was devoured by wild 
beasts ; his bones only lemaiued* A. crow 
took up one of these bones, and was carrying 
it over Gaiiga, wh^n another bird darting 
upon it, the crow let the bone fall. As soon 
as the bone touched Ganga, the brunihan 
sprang to life, and was ascending to heaven, 
when the messenger of Yaroa, the judge of the 
dead, seized him, as a great sinner. At this 
time Narayana’s messengers iuierfered • The 
Ganges is deemed so sacred by all hindoos 
tliat such a question as occurs in 2Lid Kings 
V. 12. “Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ?*’ would never arise lespectiiig the 
Ganges, through contention respecting the 
superior efficacy of rivers is not uncom- 
mon in India. It is, however, g«-nerally de- 
cided in Bengal, that the Ganges is the most 
efficacious of all the sacred streams. The Aryan 
hindu and the non-Aryan jaces who occupy 
British India continue to worship springs 
and fountains and other natural objects. 
This has been a custom with many races. 
The fountaiu of Egeria, the Fontiualia 
Romana ; the Aquas ferentinas and the sacred 
wood where the Ferise Latinae were celebrated. 
These woods and fountains were under the 
especial protection of some divinity. Pan- 
sanias says that at Phocis in Achaia, there 
was a fountain called Hama, consecrated to 
licrmcsi near which thirty enormous straight 


stones iind been erected at a very remote 
period, when insteau of images, the Greeks 
adored blocks of stone. Buch was ulsp the 
religion of Pagan Ireland. 

The htdiis is a magnificent river, it rises in the 
'Kailas or Gangri range in h, 31-20 N., and 
30^ 30 E. 1,700 ft-et above the sea, and lias a 
course of about 1,977 miles. It is known its 
the Tehatun of Ladak as the Tsang-po, the 
Sam-po-ho of the (Chinese pilgrim Hwaii 
Thsaug. A few miles from Le it rect-ives the 
Zaiiskar river, and its bed at Pitak below Le le 
10,500 feet above the sea. At Miliunkot, the 
Indus is often 2,000 yards broad and near this 
place in L. 28-55 N., and L. 70-28 E., it ie 
joined without violence by the Panjnad, a large 
navigable stream the collected waters of the 
Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab and Jidum, after 
which its bed never shallows in the dry season, 
to less than fifteen feet and seldom preserves 
so great a breadth as half a mile. The whole 
length of its mountain codrse from its source 
to Atiock is about 1,035 miles and the whole 
fall is 16,000 feet or 15*4 feet per mile. From 
Attock to the sen, the length is 942 miles. 
Its luaxirnum discharge, above the confluence 
of the Panjnad, occurs in July and August, 
when it is swollen by the seasonal rains, and 
it then reaches 135,000 cubic feet, falling to 
its minimum of 15,000 in December : up to 
this confluence it is known by various names. 

8am po-bo Chin. Saind'hava 8 ans« 

.Sill Tow ,, Sing ef ehii Tisktan. 

THHiig-po Laoaki. Hin’h ka-hab ,, 

Aba 8iu ,, 

Sing-ge-cliu means the lion river ; and 
Sin’h'ka'bah the lion's inoiitli. From the coii- 
llueiice, in its route through Sind’b, it is 
known us the^Bar, Biro or 8eni, down to Seh- 
wan , as the Wicholo or central from Sehwan 
to Hyderabad, and as the Lar from Hyderabad 
to the sea. The races occupying the countries 
near are ilie Bliot, the Afghan, the Jut, the 
Beliich, the BrabuL the Rajput and the I>ar. ■ 
The Indus guards the western frontier of Bri- 
tish India and in all the iriilitsry operations of 
the Briiisli since 1 834, in Airghanistaii and 
Sind, the Indus has been of great value as a 
means of couimuiiicHtion. During the war of 
1845-1840 ill the Punjab, a bridge of roads 
was carried up the river as far as Bhawulpur 
and iheuce dispatched up the Gharra to Feroz- 
piir, and another branch ot the river, tlm. Ohc'^ 
nub, was in a subsequent war iiavigateii up to 
Mooltan. Central Asia is a term used differently 
by geographers, ethnologists, and politicians, 
but is usually applied to the region interveniug 
between Russia in Asia, and British India, and 
lying to the west of Chinese Tariary. Its 
western boundary is the Caspian Sea and the 
rivei Ural^ Ou the east, is the lofty table-land 
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of the Bolor^ (tbe mountains wliich form the 
western boundary of Chinese I'urkestan and 
Dzungaria), and the river litisch ; and the 
northern boundary is western Siberia, and it 
has Afghanistan on the south-east ; On the 
eastern side of Central Asia, is a fertile tract, 
watered by the great rivers the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. The whole country of Central Asia 
between India and Tartary is one broad moun- 
tain range, the Himalaya forming the southern 
crest, and the Kuen*luen the northern. The 
interior has some lovely valleys like Kashmir, 
but it is more usually broken into rocky ravines, 
through which the affluents of the Indus force 
their way towards the plains ; or else stretches 
away in those vast treeless uplands, which are 
one of the chief characteristics of the range 
through its whole extent. The ascent from 
Yarkand and Kashgar, westward to the table- 
land of Pamir, is almost imperceptible : and 
when that lofty position is gained, where the 
average elevation is*probably as much as 15,000 
feet above the sea, a vast open plain is seen, 
which stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes 
in one direction, across the head streams of the 
Oxus, to the top of the Kashgar or Ohitral 
valley in another. This plateau may be 700 
or 800 miles in extent, It is studded through* 
out with lakes, and from it descend four great 
river systems. The Narym, which is the main 
stream of the Jaxartes, runs through a long, 
luxuriant valley, between tbe culminating ridi^c 
and outer range of the Thian Shan, and drains 
all the northern range of the plateau. The 
Oxus, rising in the Sari Kul or Yellow Lake of 
Pamir, at least 300 miles to the south of the 
Jaxartes, receives from its right bank a multi- 
tude of steams from the rugged valleys on the 
south-western face of the Pamir uplands. The 
western face of Pamir between the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, is far more precipitous than the 
eastern. Ridges run out as far as Samarcand and 
Karshi, and the streams from the upland which 
twine amongst these ridges form the Zarafshan 
and Karshi part of the water system of the 
Oxus, though before they reach tliat river they 
are entirely consumed in irrigation . 

The water system of the Indus is formed on 
the south«*eastern extremity of Pamir, where 
the table-land is lost in tbe rocky summits of 
Muz Tagh, and a number of streams drain off 
to the southwards, forming two subsidiary 
Indus systems. A culminating ridge, Pusht-i- 
khar or Asses Back, which runs out from the 
south-east corners of Pamir, is the true water- 
shed between Thibet and Kabul, the streams 
flawing to the southward being separated by 
the shoulder which joins the Hindu Kush, from 
the streams descending through Vakkam and 
Badakshan to the Oxus, and forming the 
Kabul liver^ which falls into the Indus at 


Attock, While those that flow to the south-east 
and are divided by the Muz Tagh range from 
Tartary, descend through a series of rocky 
valleys and precipitous gorges into the Upper 
Indus at Little Thibet. From the eastern face 
of tbe Pamir again, wbicb slopes oft' very gra. 
dually into the plains of Tartary, is supplied a 
fourth water system, in the form of a series of 
small streams, which passing by Yarkand and 
Kashgar are ultimately lost in the sandy 
desert, or in some cases reach the central lake 
of Lob Nur. 

Three large rivers flow through Kafflristan 
from north to south, and augment withs their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelalabad, 
which ultimately falls into the Indus. The 
two westerly rivers unite at 'i'irgnri of Lugh- 
man, and tbe joint stream, ufter a short course 
of eiuht or ten miles, fails into the Kabul river 
at Lergah, in the same district, about a mile 
to the east of Maiidarawar. The easterly 
river, known as that of Kameh, falls into the 
Kabul river east of Jelalabad, and at a dis- 
tance of about twenty-five miles from Kergah, 
The Kameh flows through Chitra), and ils 
source is more remote. On the east it may 
be considered the boundary of the Siahposli 
territory, as the river of Nadjil and Alishaiig 
forms the boundary on the west. The sources 
of the Nadjil river are said to be not very dis- 
tant, and it is the smallest of the three rivers. 

The Ktim Feroz river, across which Amir- 
Azaii Delerni, built tbe Band-i-amir, or Bend 
amir. Aras, is a modern name of the ancient 
A raxes, the Awerma of the Piirans, now culled 
Kum Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock 
Istaklir* The snowy Ardegnn mountains are 
the same with those which presented so formi- 
dable a barrier to Alexander’s progress, and by 
whose slopes he descended into Persia in his 
advance on Persepolis. Towards the north 
of Armenia, runs the Araxes, with its numer- 
ous tributaries. This river which at its com- 
mencement, owing to its many affluents, bears 
the Persian appellation of Hazura, springs 
from the side of the Bin (lol, or mountain of 
a Thousand Lakes, about 30 miles south of Er- 
zerum, and nearly in the centre of the space 
between the eastern and western branches of 
the Euphrates. Its course, from its first 
spring near Jabal Seihan, is almost N. E. for 
about 145 miles through Armenia ; when it 
turns eastward, being then near the frontier of 
Kars : this proximity continues for 110 miles. 
The sources of the Aras and those of the north 
branch of the Euphrates are about ten miles 
from one another. According to Pliny 
those sources are in the same mountain 
and 600 paces asunder. In modern times, the 
north-eastern districts, aloi/g the banks of the 
Araxes, intervening between Aderbijan and 
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Georgia! have been in general subject to ih 
sovereigns of Persia. 

Except the Nerbuddah and Godavery unles 
great engineering skill be Hpplied, then 
are none of the rivers of Southern Indi 
likely to prove navigable or available foi 
military operations. The Sagar and Merbudd 
districts form part of the territorial division 
called the Central Provinces, the principa 
towns of which are Sagar, Jubbulpur and 
Hoshungabad. In the valley of the Ner 
budda, fossil liones of extinct animals have beet: 
discovered of great importance to the geologist. 
On some of the hill-sides br}rdering the valley 
there have been discovered some of those 
strange flint implements which in other parti 
of the world have so roused the curiosity of 
antiquarians. The falls on the Nerbudda 
river are those of Kapiladhara and Dudh-dhara 
near its source — the former of 78 feet. The 
next is at Umaria in tlie Narsinghpur district, 
of about ten feet. At Mandhar, ninety miles 
below Hoshungabad, and about twenty- five 
below Handia, there is a fall of forty feet ; at 
Hadri, near Puiiasa, twenty-five miles below 
MandLir, there is another fall of forty feet. 

The British (xovernraeiit have been trying 
to make the Nerbuddah and Godavery naviga- 
ble. The rivers embraced under the Godavery 
navigation project are the Godavery, Wurdaii, 
Pranhita, Wyne Gunga, Indrawatty, Sebbery, 
and Pync Gunga. ‘ The three first, however, 
are the principal streams. The Wurdnh takes 
its rise in the Baitool District, west of Nagpore, 
and after flowing for some distance in a south- 
east direction is joined by the Wunna, tvhich 
passing under liinguni'liat, falls to the south, 
and forms its junction with the VYurdah, at a 
place called Sweet, eighteen miles south of 
the latter place. At this confluence are the 
falls of Zoourate, and under them is the 
village of Olmhmundcr, which is supposed to 
be the limit of the Engineering operations at 
present coiilemplaled. The Wurdah flows on 
to the south-east until, a little before reaching 
Chandah, it is joined by the Pyne Gunga, 
when, losing the naraeaof Wurdah aud Payne 
Gunga the united stream continues under the 
name of Pranhita to its junction with the 
Godavery, a few miles below the station of 
Siroucha. Midway between these confluences 
is situated the third or Dewalamurry barrier, 
extending round in a curve for about fifty 
miles, and midway down this Barrier the Wyne 
Gunga discharges itself into the Pranhita. 
Prom the confluence of the Godavery and 
Pranhita below Sironcha to the sea, the river 
carries the former name, although joined at 
intervals by the Indrawai and other tributa- 
ries above specified. Thirty miles below 
Sironcha lies the second or EncUampally bar- 
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rier, and eighty miles below this again is 
placed the first or Si nteral barrier whence to 
the sea there are no material obstructions to a 
partial, though not perennial navigation. 

The streams running through the Falgbant 
valley unite about fifteen miles below Palghaut- 
cherry aud form the great Ponaiiy river ; they 
containing gold ; and in June, f 832, Lieut- 
Nicholson visited Darnnnpooray, at the Toot of 
the Shevaroy Hills, SaUiamungalum, Donagan- 
coitab, Addivarum or Stremogoy and MetapoL 
him, where gold is stated, to be found ; saw 
also the gold sands of Polygouth, about 45 
miles from Dindigul ; natives likewise wash for 
gold at the branch of the Cauvery, which runs 
past Darampooram. 

The river is known to the people as 

the Dijlah. Jt is formed of three innhi branch- 
es, Die Diarbcker stream or irne Tigris, Die 
Myafarekiti river, and the Bitlis-cliai or Ceni- 
rites of Xenophon. It enters on the loiv coun- 
try near Jazirali, and terminates at Kurnnii. 
Its fall is much greater tlian Hint of the 
Euphrates. It begins to rise in March, is 
Highest in May, and in June returns to its 
latural level. The Tigris, at Argunna, is but 
\ litile brook, whilst the Euphrates, even at 
Malatca, is a very noble river, about a hundred 
yards wulo. The Tigris varies as much in the 
rapidity, as in the depth of its stream, both being 
governed by the periodical waters that rusli 
Vom the inoiiri tains of Armenia, where its 
sources are about fifty miles north-west of 
he valley of Diarbeker. It flows thence, 
ivitii a swiftness that gave it the ancient 
'ersian name of Tir, the arrow, which 
s descriptive of its course. The average rate 

its current is about seven knefls an hour, 
ts first swell takes place in April, and is 
produced by the melting of the winter snows 
ill the mountains ; its second appears towards 
the close of October, or tlie beginning of No- 
vember, and rises immediately after the an-* 
nual rains in those high regions. But it is 
only during the spring torrents, that a com- 
plete inundation covers the land, and the city 
of Bagdad stands like a castellated island 
in the midst of a boundless sea. The river 
Tigris is probably evaporated from the upper 
half of the Arabian sea by the winds ; while the 
north-cast trade winds take up from the lower 
half those vapours which feed theNile with rgin, 
and which the clouds deliver to the cold de- 
mands of the Mountains of the Moon. Thus 
there are two “ wind-roads” crossing this sear 
to the windward of it, each road runs through 
a rainless region ; to the leeward there is,^ in 
each case, a river rained down. The Persian 
Gulf lies for the most part, in the track of the 
south-west winds ; to the windward of the 
Persian Gulf is a desert to the river Indus^ 
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The Tigris msy be considered ns haring an 
sirersge width of SOO yards from Mosul to 
Bagdad, with a current in the high season of 
about four miles and a quarter per hour. The 
country is highly cultivated from Mosul to 
Mimrod on both sides of the river ; but from 
the latter place to Tekrit, all culttvaiion near- ! 
ly ceases ; and it is Init partially found in the 
tract along the river between Tekrit and Bag- 
dad. The Tigris is navigable for rafts at cer- 
tain seasons from the bridge of Dyar Bekr to 
Mosul, n distance of about 296 miles. Below 
the latter place it is more or less so through- 
out the year, and the descent to Bagdad is 
performed with such ease and speed that the 
river is known by the expressive name of the 
cheap cameliar. Large rafts supported by 200 
or even 300 inflated skins are much in use for 
the transport of goods, and, when the mer- 
chants are on board, a small room is raised on 
the raft in order to give shelter from the sun 
and rain. During the flood season the voyage 
is performed in three or four days, whereas at 
Miiother time it requires about fifteen days. 
In 1838, the Euphrates steamer, under Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, went ns high as the bund of 
[Nimrod and this ofllcer made a map of the 
river, from Bagdad to Mosul, by trigonometri- 
cal operations between points w^hich were de- 
termined by astronomical observations. 

The EvjpUratee^ the Forat or Forath of the 
Hebrews and the Perath or Phrath of the 
Arabs, rises near the shores of the Black Sea 
and disembogues into the Indian Ocean after a 
course of 1,900 miles receiving in its course the 
Mahmah Khatim from the plain of Tej ran. it 
lias two great sources in the Armenian moun- 
tains, the nibre northern of which is in the Anti- 
Taurus, 25 miles N. K. of Brz Kmn. — 
ScUaffintweUf General Jlypsometry of Jn^ 
dta, Vol. II. p. 98. lienmlVs Memoir, pp- 
337, 345, 359, 360, 30 1 . Fraser*s Hi- 
malaya Mountains, p. 463, 47, Herbert ; 
Hodgson. Tod*s Jttajasthan, Vol. I. p, 16. 
Jtop. Royal. Com. W ard'a View of the 
Hindoos, Vol. I. p. 275. Fliny, lib. vi. 
c. 9. in Malcolm's JTistory of Persist, Vol. 
ii, jp. 212. Journal of tlie Royal Geo. 
Rocitiy, Vol. vi. Part ii, p. 200. — KinneiVs 
Geographical M emoir, p. 9. Porter's Travels, 
Vol. Ii. p. 268. Maury's Physical Geogra- 
phy, p. 308.— See Aras ; Bend Amir ; Eu- 
phrates ; Pars ; Iran ; Tigris. 

RIVER WATER. 

Liu shwni Chin. | Xaddi-ka-pani ... Hind. 

The waters of the upper Yang-izo cause 
goitre. 

RIVINA PAJ7ICULATA. Linn, Svn- of 
Salvadors persica. 

RIWASAN. Hind. Sesbania ^Egyptiaca. 


RIYAL. Hind. Picea Webbiana ; Picea 
pitidrow ; the Silver Fir. See Tung. 

BIZ. Fft. Rice. 

RIZAI. Hind. A padded quilt used iu In- 
dia for sleeping on or as a coverlet. 
RIZINUS-OHL. 6 rr. Castor oil. 

RIAO. Hind. Fagopyrum esculenturo ; 
Kaura-ro, Hind, is Panderia pilosa. 

ROADS have existed in India from the most 
ancient times, but since artillery has been used 
in war and since parts of India have been in 
the possession of the British, the French, the 
Dutch, the Portuguese and the Danes, greater 
efforts have been made to extend them. Roads 
were made by the Greeks and Romans, hut never 
by the Arab or the Jew. Lord Dalhousie, 
commenced during his administration, a road 
for the line of traifio from Hindostan to Cen- 
tral Asia, from which, even in an unfinished 
state, great benefits undoubtedly have arisen. 

It was commenced in J850 ; the original idea 
was, that the road should be availnhle for 
wheeled carriages through its entire lengih. 
This plan has now been abandoned and a good 
road for laden mules is in progress to the Chi- 
nese boundary. — Cleg. Pnnj Hept. p. G5. 

ROA-TANGHA,' Tel. Schleichera irijiiga 
WiUd. 

ROBAEE. Hind. A variety of magic squares 

ROBAL, Hind. Polynernus Indicus. 

ROHARRI or Rebarri, a race who, in Hin- 
dustan, profess mabomcdanisra and rear camels 
or with the Bhatti steal them. 

ROBAT. S«e Kirman. 

ROBBIA. It. Madder. 

ROBERTS. ^An American missionary, who, 
in 1830, with an earnest Chinese disciple 
kindled the great evangelical movement amongst 
the Chinese which the Taeping blended 
with a national struggle. — Bunsen , God in 
Hist. Vol. /. 270. 

BOBER WEINSTEIN. Gkr. Tartar. 

ROBIN 1 A MITIS, Limi. Pongaraia glabra, 
Vejit. 

ROBIN. The Indian Robin, or Dayal-bird, 
Thamnobia fulicnta, is generally distributed 
over most parts of Ilindostan. It is always 
found near the habitation of man. In 
manner and habits it is the oriental representa^ 
live of the red-breast, just as the migratory 
thrush takes the place of the thrush with the 
Canadian emigrant. In the elevations of the 
Kandyan country there are a few birds such as 
the Robin of Newera ellia and the long-tailed 
thrush, whose song rivals that of their European 
name-^akes ; but, far beyond the attraction of 
their notes, the traveller rejoices in the flute-like 
voices of the oriole, the Dayal-bird, and some 
others equally charming ; when at thp first 
dawn of day, they awake the forest with their 
clear reveil. The Copsychus saulaiii^ -Sww, is 
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KOCCEIXA TUCCTORTA. 


nOCK SALT. 


# 

ealkd by ibe Europeans in Ceylon the Map;* 
pie Robin,” but is not to be confounded 
with the other popular favounte the “ Indian 
Robin” Thamnobia fulicata, ZmTft, which is 
never seen in the unfrequented junale, but, 
like the cocoanut palm, which the Sing:hale8e 
assert will only flourish within the sound of 
the human voice, it is always found near the 
habitations of men, — Tennent'» 8M. JVat, 
Jifst., p. 41. JS, L, Layard, 

ROBINIA MACllOPHYi.A. 

Oanj Hind. 

A hufire climber, common a little to the west 
of the Jumna. 

R013LE. Port. Sp. also Cnrbalho, Port. 
Qiierciis, the oak. 

ROBINSON, in a paper upon sundry of the 
border of tribes of Assam, in the B. As. Jour- 
nal, No. 201, for March 1849, Mr. Robinson 
asserted the nilinity of these tribes (the Bodo 
and Garo amongst others) with the people of 
Thibet. 

ROBO, also Roboklii. See Tin; 

ROBUR of Candahar, tlie Pox, Vulpes 
fluvescena, Gray, 

ROCKLLA, a genus of lichens of the natu- 
ral order Lichenes. These are largely exported 
from Ceylon, Bombay, Mozambique, Angola, 
Lima and Cape Verde under tlie term orchella 
w'eed. II. fusiformis, its allies and varieties, 
occur on trees in tropica] or subtropical 
countries near flie coasts. The species are 
used in dyeing, and are popularly called 
orchill, or archil, terms derived from the oKicello 
of the Italians or tlie Spanish orchella often 
corrupted in commerce into Rochilla-Wfed, 
Rocella fuciformis, the flat-leaved orchil, is 
found on maritime rocks, or on dry stone walls 
exposed to the influence of the sea-hrecze, as 
well on the coast of England as on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the East Indies. The 
more arid the situation, the better is the quality 
of the lichens* The presence of the colouring 
matter is ascertained by steeping the weed 
broken up in small pieces in diluted solution 
of ammonia, in a bottle half filled with liquid, 
which should be kept corked, but frequently 
opened in a temperature- not exceeding 159^ 
Fahr. 

ROGCELLA MONTAGNET. Belangexi. 
Hind. 

ROCCELLA TINCTORIA. Dyer s Roc- 
cella, or Orchil, when good has a mealy 
white powder c« its surface towards the 
centre ; the under surface is of a gray colour ; 
and is not hairy ; if wetted, it does not turn 
of an orange colour : its edges are flat and 
thin, and various lichens, from Tenasserim and 
otbi^ parts of India, were introduced into Bri- 
taio^W the East India Company. Specimens 
of varimes of the lichens used in th^ manii- 
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facture of cmlhear, orchil and Ktinu/s and of 
the substance obtained from them were shown 
in the British department, of the Exhibition of 
1851 for which were awarded prize medals.'— 
Simmomds, Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom* 

ROCK-BO. See Tonking. 

HOCK CRYSTAL. 

Shwin-tRing, Chin. ( Baliir ...Hind. 

Shih-ying, ,, | Dalim ka-pat’har „ 

Ceylon affords all the varieties of quartz, 
rock-crystal, amethyst, rose-quartz, cats’-eyc, 
and prase. Rock-crystal occurs in abundance, 
both massive and crystalized, of various co- 
lours, good quality and in large masses. 

Aiiicthyst also is pretty abundant, very beau- 
tiful specimens of this mineral are found in 
the alluvion, derived from the decomposition 
of gneiss amt granitic rock, in Saffragam and 
the Seven Kories. A large crystal of it was 
found near Bunnwelle, containiug apparently 
two distinct drops of water. Rose-quartz, 
is pretty common, aruli s often found in the 
same place as amethyst. Ceylon produces 
the iiiiest cats*-eyes in the world, indeed the 
only kind that is highly esteemed, and that 
brings a high price. The best specimen.^ have 
been found in tlie granitic alluvion of Salfragam 
and Matura. Prase is of rare occurrence in the 
island, only amongst the pebbles on the shore 
of Trincomalce. Natives are extremely skilful 
in carving rock crystal into beads, cups, &c. 

The districts in British India, richest in 
quartzosc minerals, rock crystal, amethyst, 
prase, ehrysoprase, heliotrope, plasma, mocha 
stone, calcedony and onyx are those of Dowla- 
tabad along the banks of the Seena river atid 
the neighbourhood of Cambay. 

The vilhigp of Anrangpur is situated in a 
small valley surrounded by hills, and the roads 
leading to it from all sides are, for a distance 
of three miles at least from the village, impas- 
sable to any but foot passengers anil rattle, 
from their rocky and precipitous character. 
Its mines of rock-crystal are situated about 
two or three miles to the south-west of the 
village, and can only be approached by paths 
like those just described. The deposit of crystal 
occurs in a small valley or basin Among ibese 
hills, about two or three miles to the south- 
west of the village of Aurangpur. The valley 
is about 500 yards Jong, and from 50 to 100 
yards broail, and dips towards the north. The 
only part of the deposit wliich has been work- 
ed is the south end. 

The mines of rock-crystal at Vellum near 
Tanjore are of great value and the stone is 
cut into a great variety of ornamental objects* 
See Cambay. 

ROCK SALT. Sec Hormuz, or Ormug. 
Salt ; Salt Range. 



HOCK OIL. 


BODDA. 


ROOKEB-ELoJAMUAL. Abab. Cheno- out the soil. The pond is then dug and the 
podium viride.-^Rosrh. wholesoiJ in it is as much disturbed as possible : 

ROCHANA. Sans- from rock, love. on this operation depends the quantity to be 

ROOK NOSED WHALE. Balsena mysti- yielded during the next season, and the deeper 
cetus, var. c, it is dug, the larger will be the produce ; while 

ROCK OIL or Petroleum. on the other hand, if it be neglected, which is 

Shi-yu Chin. | Bhiimi-tailan Tam. J^*ost commonly the case, the quantity of oil to 

Mitti-ka-tel Hind. | be collected will be very materially diminished. 

Petroleum is found in the Island of ^ sort of superstitious fear is attached to these 
Cheheduba, when reported on by Captain ponds, and on no account would a native dip 
Halstead there were two wells sufficiently his foot in its water, though he will not hesitate 
near each other to afford the conclusion dig the soil when dry, nor to handle its 
of their possessing one common source, produce, to which no sort of deleterious property 

they exist in the Kraerore circle, yielding an- *s attributed. The state of ebullition without 

nually about 60 pots each. A third was apparent heat may occasion this feeling among 
found in the “ Mromee'* circle, but it had them. The ponds are surrendered by a rough 
been destroyed by fire and yielded nothing, hedge of stout sticks, to preserve them from 
being the properly, then of no one in parti** the intrusion of buffalo or deer. Insects were 
ciilar, the soil around' it, was however, full seen in them. No heat is perceptible at the sur- 
of the oil. The fourth and most extensive fac®» thermometer where the greatest ebulli- 
is in the Frangroa circle and yields near 200 tion was going forward showing but two degrees 
pots in the year. The method of collecting more than the atmosphere, viz 74. No doubtthis 
it is simple: the earth is turned up to a mineral product might, with ease and little ex- 
depth of two feet, and a b«\nk of soil raised pense, be increased to a very large amount, 
round a square of about 20 yards, is distri- the oil has yet perhaps to be better known 
bated so as to form it during the rains into better appreciated than now when its value 
a shallow pond of about the above depth, will in all probability be much increased. — 
The surface of this pond is in a constant Of>ptain Ilalsted's Report in Mr, 
state of ebullition from the escape of gas with MHS* See Asphalte ; Naphtha; Bitumen ; 
which comes up the petroleum. It collects Petroleum. 

ou the surface in three different forms ; a BOC^K-GROUSE. Species of Pteroebida.*. 

green fluid oil first spreads itself over the ROOK-PIGEONS, the Cofumba livia, con- 

spot where the g.as is bubbling up. As it gregate in deep wells, in the sides of which 
extends, its edges exhibit a brown curdled Ihey breed ; the Senegal dove Columba senega- 
substance resembling half congealed dripping, Icnsis, is frequently observed by the sides of 
and amongst this, as it becomes thicker is hedges, in gardens and way-sides, 
seen gathering in spots a dark brown sub- ROCK-ROSE, the genus Cistus, one of the 
stance of the color and consistency of treacle. Cistace®, ornamental plants mostly used for 
This latter is used to preserve wood, to satu- ornamenting rock work, though some grow to 
rate paper for umbrellas, and is sometirncjs the height of four feet ; they do well in most 
burned. But the fluid of a green color, is garden soils, and jriay be cultivated either from 
that mostly used to supply lamps. The or by cutting. — Riddell, See Evergreens ; 
curdled substance is used with the dark in Ladanura ; Labdanura. 

the coarser purposes to which it is applied* ROCKY ISLAND, in the China Sea, is a 
This is the least valuable and sells at 5 pots small island in lat. 0"' 54’ N,, and long. 106^ 
for a rupee. The other two at 3 pots for 48' E. 

2 rupees. A bamboo is used to skim the ROCOU. Fr. Arnotto. 

surface of the ponds, and bring the substance ROO, vukh or rokh, a bird of gigantic 

to the bank, it is scooped up with a cocoanut stature, supposed, if not fabulous, to be now 

shell and put into the pot. It floats so ' extinct, and to have inhabited Madagascar : 

lightly on the water that this process is quickly ' mentioned in Siubad and Ibn Batuta’s voyages. 

and eflTectually performed. The break of — India in the lb ih Cent, 

the day is the time chosen for the operation ROD BAUHINIA. Eng. Bauhinia scan- 

as from the cooler temperature, it is then dens, Linn, Willde, 

pf harder consistence on the water and easier ROD A. Guz. Hind« Catgut. 

and cleaner skimmed. In the heat of the RODANG. Hind. Madder i Bubia tine* 

dav it becomes so fluid as to make it diffi- torum. 

cult to collect without a large propor- RODANE. See Kelat. 

tion of the water. In the months of RODBAB. See Kelat. - t 

March and April the pond gradually dries up, RODDA, an outcast tribe in Ceyl^i WSee 

and the oil can then be no longer collected from Ceylon ; Bhodia. W 
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K0D£NT1A. 


KODENTIA. 


BODENTIA. An order of ike jnainnialia» 
the gnawing mammalsi or Gnawing Tribe* the 
the Glires of Authors, comprising the rats, mice, 
hares, rabbits, guinea pigs, squirrels, iu the 
families and general as under ; 

Fam. SciURiUiE, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus malabaricus, Schintz. 

Sc. maximua, Blylk. JIursf. | Jaogli gilhri... Hino. 

Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, Neil- 
gherries, Travancorc. 

Sciurus maximus, Schr, Ell, Bly. 

KondeDg. ... Cole, Pcr-warsti. Qond, 

Kat berral. .. Bbno. Karrat... Hind 

Kasa, Katuphar , , , Bet-udata. Tel. 

Bed Squirrel of Central India. 

Sciurus Elphinstoiiei, Sykes, 

Sc. bombayanus, Sch.Elt I Keel Squirrel of Bombay 

KeR-arinaLii Can. | Shekra Mahii. 

Western Ghats, Malabar, Mahabaleswur. 

Sciurus macruroides, Jlodffs, 

S. bicolor, var. lurlica, I S. (*ii:;aiiteus. McLelPind. 

Horiff, Blyth. | Black H ill Squirrel. Kno 
S hingsham ... Bkat. | Le hyuk ...Lep. 

S. E. Himalaya, Kcpal, Sikkim* Assam* 
Burmah. 

Sciurus macrourus, Forst : Blyili, Jlorsf, 
JIardvj* 

S. C6ylonensis,7io//cf. | Grizzled Hill Squirrel. Eng. 
Ceylon S. India. 

Sciurus ephippium, Muller. Borneo. 

Sciurus lokriah. Ilodg, Blyili. 

S. Hnbflavivcntris..^/<;A7c77. | Killi Lei*. 

Lokria... Nioi*. Killi-tingdon , . 

Zliamo BiroT. 

Orange -bellied gray 

Squirrel. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhotan. 
Sciurus lokrioides. Hodg, Blyth, 

S. lokriah. ... Gray. | Iloary-belliod Gray Squirrel 
S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhotan. 

Sciurus Assamensis, McCltll, Sylhet, Dacca. 
Sciurus ferrugineus, F, Cm, N. E- India. 
Sciurus cry throcus, Fallas, N. E. India. 
Sciurus erythrogaster, Blyili, N. E. India. 
Sciurus hypertlirus, Blylh^ N. E. India. 
Sciurus chrysonotus, Blyth^ N. E. India. 
Sciurus hyperythrus, Is. Geoff. N. E. India. 
Sciurus Phayrei, Blyth, N- E. India. 
Sciurus Blanfordi, Bly iliy N. E- India. 
Sciurus atrodorsalis, Gray, N. E. India. 

Sciurus palmarum, Gm. Bl. Ell. 

S. penicillatus.. L each. Common striped squirrel 

GU'hrl H. Alalu Can 

Beral Bkno. Vodata ... Teu 

Lakki „ Urta... Waddab. 

Kharri. Mahb. | 

P^insula of India. 

sliuius Iristriatus, Wateilmise, 


S. palmarum. i?7. I S. Kelaarti. ...Lay, 

S» brodiei. ,..Layard, | 

^ Striped Jungle Squirrel of Ceylon and Pe- 
ninsula of India. 

Sciurus Layardi, Blyth, Travancore Striped 
Squirrel, of Ceylon, Travancorc. 

Sciurus sublirieatus, IFater. Blyth. 

S. deles3orti.CTcrvai.f. | Ncilgherry Striped Squirrel 
Ceylon, forests of S, ludia, Travancore, 
Neilgherry. 

Sciurus insignia, Tlorsf, Java. 

Sciurus McClellandi, Uorsf, Blyth. Uod. 

S. chikhura. ,„Blytk. | S. Perabertoui. Blyth, 
Small Himalaya Squir- | Kalli gaugdiii....L£pcu. 
rel. Eno. I 

N. E. India, Himalaya, Sikim, Bhotan, 
Khasya. 

Sciurus barboi, Blyth, Tcnassi rim. 

Si-iurus plautarii, llursf. Java. 

Sciurus Brrdrnorei, Bly, Mergui. 

Sciurus europmus, Linn, North and Cen- 
tral Asia, Europe. 

Gen, Pteromys petaurista. Fallas^ Blyth. 

P. Philipponsis .. Ell, | P oral Tick, 

Brown liyiugsquirrol.KNU. I Pnra-chatc‘n, Malay* 
Pakya. ...AI;ihr. of On at. | Oral of Kol. 

Forests of Ceylon, peninsula of India, and 
Central India. 

Pterornya inoriiatus, Jj. Geof, Jacq Blyth. 

P. albiventer Gray | UiiHi-gugar. „.KaJthm, 

Wliite-belliod Hying R<|nirnfl. Eno, 

N. W. Himalaya at 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Ptnromys mnirnificus, Ilodg, Bly. 

V, <shry^iithr\x .. l/tHifj, | Sciuroptcrus iiobiliB,(7ray, 

llcd-bellied Hying R.|uir- I Biy^om Lep, 

rel,... Eng. ] 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal to Bhotan : Kha. 
sya Hills, As|ain Hills. 

Pteromys cinerascens, Blyth, Burmah. 
Pteromys nilidus, Geoff, Malay peninsula. 
Pteromys clegans, S. Muller, Java, 
Pteromys philippensis. Gray, Philippines. 
Sciuropterus cauiceps F. Cuvier, Gray. 
Blyth , 

Pt. senox Jlodri. Orey headed flying squir- 

Biyom chimbo...LErcii. rcl Eno. 

Nepal, Sikkittl. 

Sciuropterus fimbria tus, Gr. Blyth, 

Pt. Leachii, Gray. | Gray flying squirrel. 

N. W. Himalaya, Simla to Kaskinir. 
Sciuropterus baberi, Blyth Afghanistan. 

Sciuropterus alboniger, Hod- Blyth. 

S. Turnbulli Gray, j Piam Piyu Bhot. 

Khim Lep. I 

Black and white fljing squirrel of Nepaul 
to Bhotan. 

Sciuropterus villosus, Blyih. 

S. sagitta. Walker. [ Hairy footed flying squirrel. 

Bhotan, Sikkim, Assam at 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. 




JIODENTIA. 


Sv^iuronterus fusco-capillua, Jerd. Blg^ 

Simall Travauoore fly iog Bqui rrel . . . £ng . 
Travaiicore. 

Sciuropttsrua layardi, Kd. Bhjih. Ceylon* 
dciuroptems spadiceua. Blythe Aracan. 
Sciuropterns phayrei, Blyth. PegUj Tenas- 
aerioi. 

Scmroptorus sagitta, Linn. Malayana. 
Sciuropterua iiorafieldii, Waterhouse^ Ma* 
]ayaiirt« 

Sciuropterua genibarbis, Uorsf. Malayana 
8ab-Fam. ArctomycJinse, Marmots. 

Gen. Arctomys bobac, 8ch. Bly. Pal. 


A: tibetanus 
A. liimalayaiLUb 

A. caudatud 

Brin 


>1 

.Jacq. 

Oashm. 


K.adia-piu Ttbrt. 

Obibi BHtyp. 

LhO , ...iiEF. 

Pot sammiong, 


Tibet Marmot, White marmot of E. Europe, 
Central Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kasbmere to 
Sikkim at 12 to 16,000 feet. 

Arctomys bemaclialanus, Hodg. lied Mar- 
mot. 

A. Ubotanus Ilodys. I Ohipi Buot. 

Samtiiious; Lkp. | Drun Kasiim. 

Caabmere, N. W. Himalayas at 8 to 1 0,000 
feet. 

Fam. MukidjE. The rat tribe, includes 
the tTorboas, the Dipodidao or Jerboidm of 
Authors. 

Suh-Fam. Murinm, Hats and Mice. 
Gerbillus Indicus, EIL Jerd BL 


Dipiis Hardw. 

G. Hardvvickli Gray^ 

Indian Jerboa^llat...ENo. 
Hurna mua ... ..H. 

Jhenku Indur 8 ans.B£ 2 «u. 
Ail India. 


O . C u vieri WaUrh . 

Yelka ...WADofra Tel. 

Yeri - Y olka Y ana di. 

Yelka „ 

Billa llci Can. 


Gerbillus erythrourus. Gray, Jei\h Desert 
Jerboa Rat, of Punjab, llarriaiia, Jumii. 
Nesokia Indies, Jerdon. 

At vicula Indies ...Gray. [ M. providens FMmt. 

llardw, I M. pyctoris Hodg, 

Mus Kok I Kok... ...c'an. 

Indian mole Rat ...Eng. j Qalatta koku Tel. 

All India, Ceylon. 

Hesokia Haidwickei, Jerdon. 

N. Huttoni Blytk, I 8hux*t tailed mole rat. 

Gardens of India. Afghanistan, Bhawulpur. 
Nesokia Griffithii, liorsf^? Afghanistan. 

Nesokia hydroohila. Gray ? ? 
Musbydropbilusi/odg. | Arvicolahydropliila, //ody 
Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Nesokia macropus, Jtrdou. 


Mua liydropbilua . . . //oc/y. 
Large Nepal water rat. 


Gen. Mus bandicota, Bechslein Blyth. 


M. giganteus ... Hardw. 

Lin. 

M . Malabaric ua ... Sha%o. 
M. . nemorivagUB ...Uodg, 
Bandicoot rat.... Eng. 

Indur Sans. 

Gbus^ Qhous Hind* 


M. perchal Shaw, 

M. setifer ..i7br«/. EU. 

Ikria, Tkara Bkng. 

Heggin Can. 

Paudikoku.,, ...Tel. 


Pig'iat, BandicooLra^ Ceylon, India, jlalay. 
ana. 

Mus Andamenais Slyth. 

M. Nicobaricua, Seherg» I M. Setifer Cantor 

M. kok Hardw ? | ’ 

Nicobar, Andamenais and Malay peninsula. 
Mus rattus, Linn. Sly. KU. peninsula. 

M. Rattoides Hodge. | M. andamensi8...j9/y^A. 

All India. 

Mus decumaniis, Pall. Big BUM. 

M. norveyicua ... Buffon. | M.decumanoidesifo^f^j. 

Mauei ilei j Ghar-kck-chuha...HiN]). 

Brown Rat Eng. j Demsa Indur... ..Benc. 

All India, Akyab. 

Mus plurimammis, Hodg. Nepal Rat. 

Mus tarayensis ? Ilodg ? Qu. M. decu- 
man us ? 

Mus infralinoatus, 0>l. Bly. 

M. Klliotii ... Gray. 1 M. fulvescens ...Gray 
M. Asiaticiis ? ... Ktl. I 

Striped bellied fleld Rat ...ENOi 
Bustar, Madras. 

Mus inorungeusis ? Ilodgs. ? Nepal Terai« 
Mus brunneus, Hodg. 

M. nemoralis Biy. | M. ccquicaudalis. Ilodys. 

Tree Rat of Ceylon, India. 

Mus rufescens, Gray. 

M. flavesceiis ...Ell, HI. I M. brunneuaculufl, 

M. arboroust Duch. Jlam | Ilodgs. 

Hors/. I Rufescent tree Hat 
Gachua Indur ...Beng. | ...Eng. 

All India. 

Mus II ivi venter, Big. Ilodgs. 

White bellied boiiao rat of Nex>3>l. 

Mus nilidus. Big. Ilodgs. 

Shining Brown Rat. 

Darjeeling. 

Mus caudatior, TIorsf. 

M. ciDnamomciia.., Blyth. | Cbcsnut Rat Kng, 

Nepal Burmah. 

Mus olera ecus, Ell. Big. 

M. dumeticola ...Hoyds, | M. povenais Hodgs. 

I^ong-taiied Tree-Moutie, | Marad-ilei Can. 

Eng. I Meina-yelka Tj^l. 

Ceylon, all India, 

Mus iiilagiricus, Jerdon. 

Keilgherry Tree'mou8c...ENQ. 
Neilgherries, Ootacamund. 

Mus concolor, Blyth. Thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Teuasserim. 

Mus^badius, Blglh, Burmah, 

Mus peguensis, Blyih^ „ 

Mas gliroides, Blythe Khassyah, 

Mus castaueus, Gray^ Philippinesc 
Mus palmarum, Nicobars, ^ 
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Mtt# tttbaniw, //brfjj&l Blyih. 

iji}%tiou]n9pEll,Kefttarf. I M. {Many i... ...... 

M. dabins ...Hodlgtoiu | Coiia moo Indian mouse. 

Ceylon, Imsia. 

Mu 3 lioinouruSi Hofiga. Blyth. 

M. Nipaleuais... ..,Bodg. | Hill mouse... ......Eno. 

H'iinalayar from Punjab- to Daijelin^. 

^fu8 crassipes, Blyih- Large footed mouse 
of Mussoorie. 

Mus (Jarjeelingensis, Ho'/ys, Hors/. Dar- 
Jeeling mouse of Neilgherry, Darjeeling. 

Mus Tytleii, Bly. 

Long'H aired mouse . , . Enq . 

Pr-bra Dhoon. 

Mus baclrianus, Bhj. 

M. gerbilUtius B/t/. | M. Tlirob.iHi ... 

Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 

Mas cervirolov, Hndgs. hlyth. 

M.. albidiveutris ...lily, | Fawn~riold Mouse. ..E no. 
Bengal, Nepal, Malabar, 

Mus stropliialus, Hodgson, Nepal. 

Mus fulvidiventris, Blyih, Ceylon is the M. 
eervicolor of Kelaart. 

Mus terricolor, lUgih. Earthy -field mouse 
of S. India, Keiigal, the M. lepidus, EIL 
Leggada plniythrix, Jerdon. 

Mus platythrix, .STi/lr-t. Bly, ElV, 

Lenyarle . ... Waddur. | Kal-ilei Can. 

GijoU-gadii Tkl. | Kal-yed^a Wadduu. 

The brown spiny mouse of S. India, 
Leggada spinulosa, Blyih. The dusky, spiny 
mouse of the Punjab and Malabar. 

Leggada Jerdon i, Bly- Himalayan spiny 
Field mouse of Kunaurar, Sutlej. 

Leggada lepixla, Jsrdon. Small spiny- 
mouse. 

Mus lepida Ell, | Leggada booduga. Gray, 

Chitta-burkani. Tkl. 1 Chitta-ganda Tri . 

Chit-yclka „ I „ yelka „ 

S. India. 

Platacanihomys lasiurus, Bly. Pepper rat 
or long-tailed spiny mouse of Western ghats 
in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

Golunda Elliot ti. Gray. Bly. 


I Rhfzomys priiinosiis, Bly. Kiiasatar htlle. 

lihizornys castaiieiis, Bly. Jlarroali.. 
j Rhizomys aumatreiisis, JBly. Malay Pe« 
ninsula and Ulatids. 

Rhizomya sinicus, Gray^ Gliina. 

Sub^Fam. Arvicolinm, Voles, dsc. 

Arvicola Roy lei, Gray. Royal Blyih. Hi- 
malayan Vole of Panjab, OasUmere. 

Arvicola tliricotis. Darjcling. 

Neodon Sikiraensis, Ilodgs. Blyih. Vole of 
Sikkim. 

Pliaiomys leuourus, Blytlt, Tibet* 

Fam. HYSTiiTciDit. 


llystricinm, Porcupines*. 

Uytrix leucura,. Bly. JEll. 

If. hirsiitirostris. Brandi, | 11. cristaialndim.^rra^ 

H. ZeylancQsi.s Blyih. | Hamd. 

Sahi,,dayal, Sarael Hind. I Yed Can. 

Sajni Beno. I Ycddn Pandi Tbl. 

S.‘ii<»ri QtJz. I Dumsi Njg>pal. 

ilaliiiidra Maiir. | Ho igu Qond* 

The Indian porcupine of all India. 

llystrix bengalensis, Blyih. 

Bengal porcupine IT. | If. MaUbar{ca...ScLATEB, 

Malabar, Assam, Bengal. 


Hyslrix. longicaiiiln, Bly. 

CrestlcsB porcupine... E nq. 


FI. alophus ...Hodgson. 
H. Hodg.sonii ...Gray. 
Sa-thuDg... ...Lkp 

Nepal and Sikkim. 


Acantliion Jsvanieum,. 

...F, Cuvier. 
Aochotia dum!ii...NjfiPAX.. 
... ...Limbo* 


Atherura fasciculaiii, Jerd, Tippernh Hilla- 
to Malayan peninsula. 

B^am. Leporidm, or flares* 


Lepus riificaudatu?*, Geo/. Bly. 

Common Indian Hare,. ,E no. 

L, indicuH ,, ..Hodgs, L. inacrotua .. 
Khar-goah. Hind. Pkiis. X^anioia ... 

Kharra ...Bekq. Hind. Molol 

.Saeni ... •».Benu. 

Punjab, lIindii»tHiu Malabar ? 

Lepus nigricollis, F. Guv. Bly. EU. 


.Hodge, 

..Hind, 

Qonoj*. 


Mas hirsutus Ed. 

Bush rat • •• ...Eno. 

Coffee rat of Ceylon „ 

Gulandi Can. 

6ntat-yelka..of Waddi^r. 
Ceylon, &. India. 
Golutuia mellatla. Gray. 

Mus lan^iginosim. 


M. CoffiEUs,.. KelaarU 
Sora paoji gadur 


Ell 


, Yanadi. 


..Can 


Mettade Wadur. Kera ilei... 

Mettayelka , ...Tel. ov 
Yanadi. 

Soft furred field rat of S. India. 

Gtolunda newera, KeL Newera^ellia. 

Bhizomys badius, Hogds. Bly. 

Bay Jpambho Rat.... ..E no* ] R, minor Gray. 

Teraj^ef Sikkioi 


L. melAnauclien...Tem»i. I Black naped hare. Biro*. 

KbargosU ... ...H. | Muaal... TaM*. 

Malla. Can. I KiindeU Tat* 

Saasa Maru. [ 

Peninsula of India. 

Lepus peguensis, Bly. Upper^Burmah*. 
Lepus sinensifl. China. 

Lepus palKpes Hoyd. 

L, tul^i, Putlaa Oray^ 

Tibet. 

Lepus tibetanus, Walerh, 

L, oistolus, I HUbong... 

Tibet. — 

Lepus hispidas. Pears. Bly. 

Hispid hare ...Eno. 
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KoGHAX-I-BALSAX. 


ROHILCUKD. 


Terai from (loruckpore to Assam. ROGHAN-r*BED«ANJlli.. P^its. Castor 

Lagomys Ko^lei, Otjiihy, Himalavan Mouse oiL 
'Hare. * KOH, Ponjabt, a hilly district^ hence 

L, Kipalensis ...Hody, | L. Hodgsonii...i?2[y/A Kohilcutid. 

Kaj^-runt ... Eun^ wan. | Kang-jDuiu Ku 21 a war. ROH, a district bounded on the east by 

Himalaya. Suwat and Kashmir ; west by the Uelmuiid ; 

Lagomys eurzonice, Body, Sikkim. Tibet. north by Kashkar or Cbiirai and Kafiristau 
Lagomys rufescens. Gray, N. and Central and on the south by the river or sea of 

Asia* Afghanistan. See Mammalia. Bukkar. 

RODEYA. See Rhodia. Rodyah. ROHANA. Uria. ? Tel. A tree of Gan- 

RODINO. See Kelat. jam and Gumsur, of extreme height 80 feet • 

RODRIGUE. An island in the Indian tolerably common and burnt for firewood ; 
Ocean, in lat. 19^ 41' S.* long. 68 29* E., wooden pestles and ploughshares are some- 
extends about miles* and is about G or 7 times made of this wood . — Captain Mac- 
miles ill breadth. donald. 

RODUNG. In the trade lists of the N. W. ROIII. Hind, Pji-, a kind of soil, or stiff 
Frontier of India, are two kinds of tiia<lder, one loam. 

called rodung kuhree,** grown at Kandahar, ROHILCUND, a Rohilla jaghir. Here, the 
which is superior} and the other kind ** rodung pathan race are numerous* but form only a small 
phurreab.*’ The plant is stated to require three part of the population. The district is in the 
years to come to maturity. Tne value of N. W. Provinces of India, and has the 
madder brought through the Biluch and Afghan towns of Bareilly* Bijnore, Moradabad* 
mountains* is slated to be ^@12,228. Multan Badaon, and Sliah Jehaiipur* The first 
is a great emporium for madder- The Kabul settlers of the Rohilla Afghans were two 
merchants come ihitlier direct from Dera Ismail brothers* Shah Alam and lloosain-Khan. The 
Khan, via Leiu and exchange their madder for son of the first of these, Daood-Khan, achieved 
cotton and indigo . Davis in Powells* some distinction in the earlier part of the 
Band Boo L\ VoU i* p* 4G3, 18th century. But the rise of the family is 

ROD Yah, a forest race amongst the Kan> owing mainly to his son, Aii Mahomed Khan, 
dyans. They are skilful in the manufacture of said to have been of hindoo extraction, but 
rope from the black fibre of the leaf stalk of who was adopted by Daood Khun. When the 
the Caryota urens. Mahrattas had, in 1771, placed Shah Alam on 

ROE, Sir, Thomas, ambassador from James the throne of Delhi, they turned their attention 
J. of England to the Moghul Court, in iGl5. to the conquest of the Rohilla country. On 
He landed at Surat with great pomp and pro* the cession of Hohilcuud to the British 
ceeded to the Court of the emperor Jehaiigir* Government in 1801, the family were con- 
then at Ajmir. tinued in their possessions. Ahmad Ali Khan 

ROE of Europeans, in Borneo, Cervulus died in 1839. 'i he succession of his only 
vaginalis. Bodd, Gray, daughter was rejected, and the n*-xt heir, 

ROE. Fish roes, red fish* and sardines, Mahomed Saeed Khan, the eldest son of 
are Malay condiments, and the species used Gholam Mahomed Khan, was put in posses- 

iu the preparation are Alausu toli, (Ikaii sioii of the estate. For his services duiing the 

trubok,! Engraulis Brownii, (Bunga ayer or rebellion of 1857, the nawab received a grant 
badah,) Diissumieria acuta (Tambau-buiat) iiiid of land yielding Rupees 1,04,400. It was 
Clnoeonia perforata, (lambau-uepea or batub). at first intended to grant the perguuuah 
•^Cantor, of Kasheeporc* but villages on the Moradabad 

ROEFfiRO. Dak. Rape seed. and Bareilly frontier were afterwards substitute 

ItOKRf Dr. A learneu orientalist, for long ed. ^The nawab also received the digni- 

librariuju to the Bengal Asiatic Society, Cab ty of knight of the nost exalted order of 
Gutta. the Star of India. The area of the Rampore 

ROG Dut Rye. Territory is 1,140 square miles, and the 

ROGA CHETTU, or Pindi bouda, Tel. population is 890,232. In Roliilcuiul, the 
Anisochilns carnosns, Wall, inaiioniedan landlords rose in the revolt 

ROGEWYN or Regewin Island, sometimes of 1857, and not the hindu. The latter 

called Passage Island, in the Pitt Strait, is suffered much .in the interregnum, and were 
small and lies near the southern siioie, in sincerely glad at the restoration of peace, 
its western entrance. The Boksa, are a forest tribe in western 

ROGHAN. Peus. Oil ; Ointment ; Balsam ; Rohilcjund, and in part of the forests of the 
"" Sewalik hills of Dehra Dhooii. They are of 

ROGHAN-I-BALSAN. Pers. Balsama. short stature and spare habits with broad .Jfaccs, 
dendron Gileadbiise. Opobalsain. depressed noses, prognathous jaws, thick lips^ 
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nOHILLA. 


ROHUK 


very «canty beard and miistacfaes, but not 
darker in colour than the ordinary hind us of 
the country. They are reputed to be skilful in 
witchcraft. They are very ignorant and in- 
dolent, but simple, inoffensive and good hii- 
moured. They have a scanty rude cultivation, 
and collect forest produce and wash gold, but 
they have no caste, eat almost anything. 
They have no separate language. They are 
supposed to be dying out. They are said to 
enjoy a wonderful immunity from the effiicts 
of raalarin. The Bhihar are an aboriginal tribe 
of the upper Doab, called in the Doab, Bheim* 
bar and in Rohilcund, Behar. They were ex- 
pelled from Niranli and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts by the Bir Gujar raj put. The Bhar of 
northern India, called also Bharat, Raj-bhar 
and Bhnrpatwa, nii aboriginal race followtiig 
the meanest of avocations, espe cially that of 
swineherds. Tn the hills east of Mirzapiir, 
there are some Bhar rajas. Tradition ascribes 
to them the whole country from Qoraptir to 
Buiidelkund and many old stone forts. Prof. 
Wilson supposes it possible that the name 
comes from Bharata an ancient name of India. 

Aharwarrali is a territory which contains 
many districts in the north-fast frontier 
of Malwa, 'rhe tribe or caste arc the Ahar, 
from whom the territory derives its names 
of Aharwarah and the Aharat, are spread 
through Rohilcund and other districts 
in the N. W. Provinces, following pastoral 
pursuits. They claim to be descended from the 
yadu race of Rajpu's. See Rajpoot.— 

8on*8 Treaties, 

ROmLLA, Pushtu. A term by which 
Afghans in Western India are known. From 
Roh, a mountain, hence Kohiila, an inhabitant 
of the mountain, also Rohilcund. Colonel Tod 
states that some of the AiTghans being driven 
from Egypt by «ne of the Pharaohs, they 
wandered eastwards till they arrived under that 
peak of the mountains west of the liulus called 
Sulimani-kob, or “ Hill of Solomon/* where 
they halted. Others draw their descent from the 
lost tribes. They are a very marked race, 
and as unsettled as their forefathers, serving 
every where. They are fine gallant men, and 
when managed by such officers as Colonel 
Skinner, make excellent and orderly soldiers • 
Rennell describes the Rohilla of Rohilcund 
as a tribe from the mountains that lie between 
India and Persia, who erected an independent 
state on the east of the Ganges, and within 80 
miles of Delhi. The Robilla, who conquered 
the extensive territory in which the city 
of Bareilly stands^ and bestowed on it the 
name of ‘Rohilcund, were a tribe of Affghan 
Mahomedans. Their intolerance drove the 
greater part of the hindoo inhabitants from the 
tract • but successive swarms from Affghanis- 


I tan supplied the place of those fugitives, and 
j kept the country in a high state of cultivation. 
The restless and enterprising character of the 
Roliilias led to constant encroachments by 
them on the possessions of the Nawab Vizecr 
of Oudh. The latter, wearied with resistance, 
claimed British aid ns his allies ; and Mr. 
Hastings, actuated undoubtedly by a foresight 
of the conseqiirnces which might ensue from 
such an influx of mahomedaii soldiery into the 
territories within the Ganges, undertook the 
war. The Kohillas were subdued ; and their 
courdry was made over to the Nawab Vizecr ; 
a portion of it eontniiiing the city of Rampora 
with some dependent towns, being assigned to 
the heir of Hafiz R'lhmat as a jagbecr which 
was to be held of Oude on feudal condi- 
tions ; subsequently, the provinces in question 
w'ere ceded to the British by the Nawab Vizeer, 
and the fealty of the Nawab of Rampore was 
transferred to the Biiiisii Government.— 
IteiinelVs Memoir^ p. 19. MarquU of HaaU 
vtujs* Private Jonrnal, Fol. II p. 11 4-1 15.— 
Wilson^ 8 Gloss, Mr, Campbell, p 47. Afaf- 
colnis Gtntr, hid, Pul, I, />, 326 . Tod! 8 
Rajasthan, Pol, /. p, 672, 

HOHINI. A constellation, personified ns 
one of the wives of the moon. See Budh ; 
Krishna ; Bury a ; Uma. 

ROH IRA. Hind. 'lecomB undulafa. 

ROHIIA SAKASHUPA. Sans. Cress 
seed. 

ROHITA, the son of king Hariscliandra 
given by Vaniii.i but subsequently required as 
a sacrificial victim by the same. See India. 

11011 IT AKA. T£L. Amoora rothituka. 

W. A, 

ROHRf. ^ town on the bank of the Indus 
immediately opposite to the island of Bukkur. 
Rohri is an ancient site, no doubt succeeding 
Alor, the capital of Upper Sind at the period 
of the mahoroedan invasion, and whose re« 
mains are still knowm and pointed out near it. 
— Masson s Journeys, Vol. /. pp, ZG2 and 363. 

ROHTUCK. A district of the Punjab. Its 
principal products arc grain of all kinds, 
saccharine articles, cotton, ghee, and snltpctre. 

ROHU or Rolioo, Hind. Cyprinus 
deiiticnliatus. The “ Ro-hoo” and the Mir* 
gall” resemble each other in size and habits ; 
they are very much like the salmon, but have 
tiny little mouths with no teeth. The •• ro-hoo*^ 
in season has very pretty red fins, and toth 
have ash -colored backs, with silvery bellies ; 
they attain to the weight of 20 lbs., and 
afford the angler excellent sport at bottom 
fishing, sometimes engaging him for an hour 
before be can attempt to land his fish. 

ROHUN. Beng. also Rohuna, Rohitaka* 
Hind. Soymida febrifuga, Juss- 
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ROirUU BARK, Rohun-ka-cbaki. 
Rohanas Cottex, Bark of Boymidii febrifu^a, 
is not spotted wiiii rusty patches, and the iti- 
side is dark retidisli brown, nritric acid dees*iiot 
stain it o( a bright scarlet. These testa distin- 
guish it from the poisonous bark of iheimx vo- 
mica tree (Kuchila,) which is commonly sold 
'for it in the bazars of Bengal. — Bena, Phar. 

ROIELLEO. Tkl. Prawn. 

■ROIN. Hind. A kind of bell-metal, the 
Rawan of Amritsar, 

ROIONG. TliND. Dolichos uniflorus. 

'BOJUA, also Kojhan- See Khybcr ; 
Kelat. 

KOKA. According to the statements made 
to Mr. Orawfuni by Bugi traders, themselves 
settlers in the iislaiul, Flores is inhabited by 
six different nations, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages ; the £nde, the Maiigarai, 
the Kio, the Roka, the Konga, and the 
Galeteng, names derived from the principal 
places of their residence. Captain ‘^Kep pel says 
that the natives captured from the island used 
to be much esteemed by the CeleV)es pirates, 
as slaves, and he gives the following transla- 
tion from a Dutch journal On the island 
ofFlores, there lives a race called, on the south 
eoast, liakka, who not only devour their 
enemies, but with whom custom requires that 
ihe sou shall cut the body of his drctsiised 
father in pieces, and sell the ilesli to *’the in- 
habitants at the high price of its weight in 
gold. This flesh is , greedily eaten by the 
people as -a great delicacy. If ihe father was 
heavy and of great size, the eon cmisiders 
himself particularly fortunate. The population 
of Endore, on the same island, is also very 
greedy of human flesh. But these cannibals 
confine^ themselves to the heart, which, with 
incredible dexterity, they extr<ict from the 
body, by giving a blow under the left shoul- 
der blade. It is then cut into very small 
pieces, eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
who belong to the same race.” Captain Keppel 
Adds, I am not able to corroborate this, Galeteiig 
is a locality in the island of Flores, occupied by 
a race so called.—- Bikmore^ iiu 
JKeppeVs Indian ArchipelagOy Vol «• jp. 149. 
Orcuofurd's BicL p, 1. bee India, p 352, 

ROKA. See Eloaja. 

BOKASl— ? A light red coloured w'ood of 
Penang, used for boxes and furniture. — Cat. 
JSx. 1851. 

BOKEN. Gee. Rye. 

BOKRL A village near the Indus, in 
the Bunno district, near it are found remains 
of Greek sculpture. 

BOL. Hind. Alum shale. 

BOLA. Hind. An artificial colored powder 
made of the Trapa bispinosa flour, colored 
with ^ kussufflba'’ and y kamela/’ &e. It is 


used by hindtis during the carnival, or holi 
festival to throw at one another.-— 
Hand-Book, VoL L p. 454. 

IIOLONG, the hard central pari of wheat 
grains. See S lojee ; Wheat. 

ROMA. A considerable island, near Timor, 
in lat. 7® 44' S., and long. 127® 19’ E. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. A sect of chrh- 
tians who recognize the Pope of Rome as tlieir 
spiritual and temporal chief. They form in 
India tl»e largest body of the native Christians. 
The dates of Romish doctrines, are 

Invocation of Saints 700 Purgatory A. I) l43S 

Image WnrshipA. D.787 'Seven STieraiiienta. 1547 
Infallibility ...1076 Apocrypal BodUs ...1547 
Transnbstantiation I2i5 Priestly Intention, 1547 
Supremacy ...12I«'3 Veuial Sins ...1553 

Half Communion ..141 5 fSuciiticeof the'Ma6S.1.56‘3 

Indulgences introduced in the 15lh Century 
but not sanctioned by a Council till 1563. — 
Churchman's Maqnzine for January 18l6. 

ROMAN CATiiOLLC SYRIANS. See 
Mesopotamia. 

ROAIAN CHAMOMILE. Anthemis nobilis. 
—Itinu , 

ROMANIA ISLANDS. Frontmtf Point 
Romania, which is in lat. I® 22* 12” N., are 
six in number, and extend for hboui 2| miles. 

BOM AN TOGA. See Karen, p. 466. 

ROM.ANS. A name applied to therulers and 
people of ancient Home, who snecceded the 
Greeks in their Asiatic territories. 1’he Romans 
conquered most parts of Europe, the nortliei n 
part of Africa, Syria and Palestine ami It^ft 
lasting improvements in the roads and educa- 
tion of the countries wliich they occupied. 
Romance languat^es, viz., Italian, 'Wallachiaii, 
Provencal, French, Spanish, nnd Portuguese, 
are closely related to eadi other, all derived from 
Latin. Among the hindoos of India are many 
social customs similar to those of the ancient 
Romans. As regards the proprietory right of 
laud, we And a form of ownership in Briiisli In- 
dia which ought at once to rivet our attention 
from its exactly fitting in with the ideas which 
our studies in the law of persons would lead 
us to entertain respecting the original condition 
of property. The village community of India 
is at once an organized patriarchal society ami 
an assemblage of co-proprietors. The personal 
relations to each other of the men who com- 
pose it are indistinguishably confounded with 
their proprietary rights, and to the attempts of 
English functionaries to separate the two may 
be assigned some of the most formidable mis- 
carriages of Anglo-Indian administration. So 
soon as a son is born, he acquires a vested 
interest in his father’s substance ; and the 
domain thus held in common is sometimes 
administered by an elected manager^ but more 
generally by the eldest representative of the 
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RGKANS. 

eldest Uii6 of the stock. The villaarc commiinity, sr), obliged his rnptive to assist in the 
however, is more than a body of co-proprietors ; ^ork, by procuriii|r ex|>erienced artists frotn 
it is an organised society having ito staff of ioine or Greece, and lie promised that libeity 
officers for internal government. This seems boiiid be the re\var«i of the co-operatioiu 
evidently the type of the Gens, or House, of :iie task . was performer*, and Sliapur ob« 
the aiicieiii ttomans, and it is remarkable that, er%'ed his promise ; but first cutoff the 
although both ill India and at Rome each com- ioman chiefinin’s nose, to brand him wiili an 
munity was assumed to have sprung from two ndelible mark of captiviiv. The Roinnns 
common ancestors, the fact was that these houses ;enerHlly burned, but they sometimes buried ; 
and villages were recruited by new members heir dead children who died in infancy we*e 
who were admitted by adoption or by some ana- nterred in the iiiiinediHle nrighbourbood of 
logons process. Nor are those proprietary bro- .heir former homes. Their sepulchral urns with 
tiiei hoods confined to India. The researches of he ashes of the dead were commonly buried 
Haxthaueeii and Teiigoborski havelateiy proved .bout two feet below the surface, and their 
that the Russian villages are orgaiiixed commu- memorial stones were often inscribed. They 
nities of a similar character. And the same ised the sarcophagus or massive stone coffin 
principle seems to prevail in Servia, in Croatia, nd also the tumulus or barrow. The Romsiis 
and the Austrian Sclavoiiia— in fact, wherever loro their dead with much lamentation to the 
feudality has bad small influence, and wherever uneral pile, on which, after being li^hle(l• 
there is the nearest affinity between the West- hey cast the robes and arms of the ileceased, 
ern and the Eastern world. Nor is the obser^ a well as the slaughtered bodies of his favorite 
vation unimportaat that the colonists of animals. The Romans had peculiar modes of 
New Zealand were long engaged in disputes divination : their dies fasti, iiefasti, their 
with the natives which turned upon the auguries, &c. ; amongst the hiiidoos, although 
precise point under discussion. While the tliey are not iiidividiially acknowledged ex- 
Colonial Government insisted that any member ;ept in confined districts, and although the 
of a tribe is entitled to sell his land to whom- egality of their worship is sometimes denied 
soever he pleases the natives insnst that nU by the bramins, are the village gods, of which 
though otie member may transfer it to any ^ach village ndores two or three, as its especial 
other ineml>er of the same tribe, he cannot guardians, but sometimes as its dreaded per- 
transfer it to any person who is not a member secutors and tormentors. They bear some rc- 
wiibout the consent of the whole tribe, because semblance to the pennies or laves of the 
of the existence of what has been called a Komans ; and, like them, they are sometimes 
tribal right. This instance certainly tends to the recognized god of the whole nation either 
show that in the mind of a Ncw-Zeulandcr the in their generally received characters, or in 
idea of joii.t ownership precedes that of sepa* local incarnations but much ofteuer they 
rate ownership. By the Uomnu law, the father are the spirits of deceased persons, who have 
was certaiiily regarded rather as a steward than attracted the notice of the neighbourhood, 
a proprietor of his goods, and accordingly was The writing character of the ancient Romans 
not, at first, permitted to dispose of his property is now used by most of tho people of Europe 
as he pleased after his deatiK and by the British and their Colonies. 

According to the author of the Feriplus With much in common, in the several 
of the Red Sea, Arabia Felix or Aden bad ludicin tongues, it at first seems an easy 
been destroyed by the Romans shortly before matter to become acquainted with them. But 
his time, and Dean Vincent is of opinion at the first step there is this difficulty that 
that the Cscsar iii whose reign this event every dialect has its separate alphabet and 
took place was the emperor Claudius. The every province has two or three alphabets in 
object of destroying so nourishing a port is use. The various nationalities cannot use 
not difficult to determine. From the time each others books not write to each other, 
that the lElomans first visited Arabia under Even were it possible out of the fourteen cur- 
iElius Oalius, they had always maintained a rent alphabets of India to select one for uni- 
footing on the shores of the Red Sea, and it i versnl use, there is not one of them whioh it is 
pro^ble that Claudius, being desirous of ap- not extremely difficult to read, difficult to write, 
propriating the Indian trade to the Romans, and difficult to print. The natives themselves 
sought a pretext of quarrel with Aden in order cannot read them fluently. Even pundits and 
that be might by its destruction divert the moonshees are continually obliged to pause for 
Indian trade to the parts of Egypt. Valerian i the purpose of spelling the^ words. A fluent 
Roman sovereign having been conquered b; reader of any of the native characters is almost 
Shapur in a fort near Antioch, was led int unheard of, but a mere boy who is taught the 
Susiana ; where the Persian monarch under Roman characters, will, in the course of a few 
taking some extensive structures (at Shush months read anything that is given to him 
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HONDIT. 


BOOPOOB. 


without stopping, Writinsr, it may , well be for producing a true pine, the Ptnus ^x- 
imagined, is still more difficult. Asa general celsa. As soon as the ground is clear of snow, 
rule it is impossible to write fast in the native the manure which has been accumulatod during 
alphabets without making so many blunders the preceding year, consisting of the contents 
and omissions that the manuscript becomes an of the cowhouse and stable, mixed with every 
uhiiitelligible scrawl. The greatest difficulty sort of refuse, is carried in small baskets to 
of all, however, occurs in printing. For one the fields, on which it is deposited in small 
dialect a fount of type is required consisting of heaps. It is then spread uniformly over the 
not less than 700 letters, simple and compound; surface by hand. Occasionally the field has had 
another requires 900 letters ; a third 1,000, a previous ploughing, but it is more usually 
and so on, the cost of preparing such a fount in the state in which it had been left af- 
and the difficulty which a compositor has to ter the harvesting of the previous crop. — 
contend with in having a ‘‘case’* before Dr. TkomBorCa TrareU in WcBiern Himalaya 
him with this prodigious collection of characters and Tihet^ pp, 256, 257, 259. 
are great. With one character in common use, BONG. Malay. Siam. Gamboge ; Hcbra. 
it would be comparatively easy to frame dendrou gambogioidcs. — Graham. 
two dictionaries — one with words common to BONGDO, meaning the district of defiles, is 
the Arian family, the other with l)rn vidian an elevated district on the bend of tlie Indus, 
words ; but the many written characters has and on the frontier of the Gilgit and Hasora 
rendered that impossible, and before the end of countries. It is to the %vestward of Balti and 
the L9th Century if no unexpected change has an area of 1,440 square miles. It is about 
occur, the English language will have become 8.000 feet above the sea, the mean of its vil- 
the chief medium of intercourse between the iages being 6,200 feet. The people are of Ti- 
various races in British India. — Mnll^r^s betan habits. See India ; Kailas or Qangri 

tureSf p. 163. — Ousely*8 Travels, Vol. I. p, Hange • Maryul ; Skardo. 

287. Kd. Jour. July quoting Maddens HONG-GENG. Buum. Dancing girls of 
Sepulchres, Fol. 1. p. 362-457. EfpkingtonJs Burma. 

lUniory of India^ p. 179-180. Kennedy on llONGUEDUE, Bonkedor or Runkedor. 
ike Origin of Languagt-s, p* 16. See Lustral Singh. A vogue or solitary elephant, 
ceremonies ; India ; Infanticide; Linga ; Mag- RONG-YUL. See India ; Maryul. 
netic Needle; Polvandry • Viswakarma. IION'IAL. Jav. Borassus flabtlliformis. 

ROMANZONITK. See Garnet. ROOA— ? A coin. 

ROME. See Sanskrit ; Semitic ra^es. ROOD BR-PR AGUE. See Kedarnath. 

RO.MlSGIiE HAMILLER. Geu. Camo- ROODRA. Sans, from rood, to cry. See 
mile* Hudra. 

ROMUSK. Hind. Rhamnus virgaina. ^ UOODRAKKUU. Beno. Eleocarpus ga- 

RONAK. Hind Siipagrostis plumosa. tiitrns. 

RONDBLBTIA ASiKVlC \.—Zinn. Syn. ROODRAKSHA. Sans, from Roodra, a 
of Stylocoryne Webera,— A. Ridi. name of Siva and Aksha, an eye. 

RONDELETIA TINCTORIA. ROOH. A spirit. Rooli-i-siflin lower spirit ; 

Ta-ma yok....BuRM. 1 Toora lodh....HiKD. Rooh-i-Jari, a travelling spirit; Rooh-i- 
A small tree, of the Kotah and Mewar Moqeen, a resident spirit ; Booh-i Aolwee, 
jungles, wood dark-brown, adapted from the the lofty spirit. 

fineness of the grain and elegance of colour, for ROOI, Hind. Cotton wool. Oossypium 
ornamental work : the bark is used in dyeing Indicum.— -Z^om. 

red. In Pegu, the Rondeletia linctoria to- ROOK. Corvns fragilegns of Europe. N. 
gether with Mangifera attenuata, Anacardium and W. Asia, Afghanistan, Poshawur valley, 
occidentale, Zizyphus jujuba, Averrhoa caram- Kashmir : replaced in China and Japan by C. 
bola, Pierhrdia sapota, Anccstrolobns carnea, Pastinator. 

AnoeBtroIobus mollis, are all adapted from the ROOKMINI. Sans., from Bookma (gold), 
fineness of their grain and elegance of colour, the name of a king, 
for common work. Its wood is a of dark brown ROOKN-I-YAMINI. 
colour.-— Z)ra. McClelland, p. 134. Irvine ROOKOO. Arab. The stooping posture in 
Gml. Med Top. prayer. Rookoo-kce-tusbeeh, Arab. Beads 

RONDU. The villages of Bondii, are moat- held in the hand at prayers, 
ly small ; they have abundance of fruit-trees. ROOMBB-MDSTKI, Beno. Pistacia len- 
Thc apricot of which is the commonest. All tiscus ; mastieh. 

over the hills of Rondu, the juniper is rather BOON AH. A river near Narraingnrh in 
common, and seemingly quite at home both on the Sabathoo circle, 
the higher ridges, and in the bottom of the ROOPEB, or Roopen. See Kunawar, 

ravino close to the river. Rondu is remarkable ROOPOOR, See Kunawar, 
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ROPE. 


HOPE. 


ROORADEA. Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 1 2 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot# and heijj^lit from ihe ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 3 ieei. 
The fruit is eaten ; but no use is made of 
the wood.— Macdonald. 

BOOSA OIL..ANQLO Hind, or Grass oil is 
obtained from the Andropogou calamua aroma* 
ticusy a native of the low hills at the base of the 
Himalaya; also found at Asseerghur, in Malwa 
Guzerat, and the Dekhan. The oil is chiefiy 
imported into Bombay from Surat, and is 
re-exported in considerable quantities to Eng- 
land, China, and the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs. It is highly esteemed by the natives 
of India as a cure for rheumatism, colds, and 
as an internal stimulant. This oil differs 
but little either in appearance or quality 
from the Lemon Grass Oil, it is a use- 
ful rubefacient, and to be a good substitute 
for the more expensive cajeput oil. — Faullcuti\ 
M. E. J. R. 

KOOSTUM. A hero famed in Persian 
romance. Felamorz, the son of Roostum, 
was defeated by Behram near the fort 
of Fessa, between Shiraz and Darab. Behram 
caused Felamorz to be hanged, and his 
tomb existed in the village, until, it is said, a 
European traveller removed it away, as a relic. 

ROOSE TDRKUMA. See Kush. 

ROOT. 


Bayru 

Can. I M Ilium 

... Sans. 

Jar ; Midi Hind. Mauu. 

Kiinduui 

.. Sans. 

Kalingu 

...Maleal. 

Vciu 

...Tam, 

Beokh 


Varyrti... 


ROOTU. 

Ar. Oossypium Tndicum.< 

•^Lavi, 

Dndah 

Guz. 

Cotton 


itasBi 

.. Hind. 

j Kaur 

Tam. 

Tali-Kalut .. 

... Malay. 

[ Daram 

Tel. 

EOPK. 

Habl ; Khoit 

Ab. 

Rasan 

....Peiis. 

Oorde 

Fr. 

Cnorda, Soga ., 


Sell 

Gbb. 

Cordel Surta... 



Doodah...... 

... ^...Guz. 


? Ta.m. 

Rassi, 

Hind. 


? Tkl. 


, It. 

Kbalnt 

...Turk. 


Ropes are made of hemp, coir, cotton, stiaw, 
and other fibrous materials, spun into thick 
yarn, of which several strings are twisted to- 
gether by means of a wheel. All the difitrent 
kinds of rope from a fishing line or whipcord, 
to a cable, go by the general name of cordage. 
Among the cordage stiit to the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, Messrs. Hartoii and Co., 
rope makers of Calcutta, sent ropes of excellent 
quality, said to be made of Jubbulpore hemp* 
its strength was proved to be at least equal, if 
not superior, to that of Russian hemp, when a 
Petersburgh hemp broke with 160 lbs,, one 
of jubbulpore Hemp did not break with less 
than 190 lbs., it was considered an excellent 


substitute for Russian hemp, and was vahied 
as worth at from jg-iO to £115 a ion. Pr« Fal- 
coner has pronouiictd Jubbulpore hemp to be 
the (jrotalariH teuuilolia of Roxburgh, which 
Wight and A molt, and some other botanists, 
regard as merely a variety of C. junoea, the 
plant affording tiie well known ** Suun Hemp** 
of commerce. But the habit differs very much 
from that of C. juncea. Jubbulpore hemp has 
been tested several times in the Government 
service, both Military and Marine, and some 
ropes have been found equal to the staple 
cordage of Europe. A coil of bolt rope, ma- 
nufactured from it, tested in the Marine De- 
partment, broke with a strain of 57 cwt. A 
coil of the same size, takeu from one of H. 
vessels, broke with a strain of 59 cwt. Mr. 
Williams, was only able to grow it on the 
sides of (he hills ; when cultivatd in the 
lower provinces, although t attains a great 
height Hiid grows luxuriictly, it is weaker in 
I fibre and the produce smaller in quantity 
than when grown higher up the country. 

IGovern- 

Kiud and (luality of Hope. Size. nient 

proof. ^®*K"** 


Oil**d Jubbulpore llFinp*! 
(Crofalaria tenwfolia^J > 

luches.l 

cwt. 

cwt, <jr. 

Artillery Jranes ) 

TJiitarred do., superior / 


30 

43 

toiir'Strnnil, plain laid..,. ( 
Untarred Uiiuclioo (.i&Vr//y ^ 

31 

42 

83 

no>mene cannabinaj ^ do. ) 


40 

75 

Pinc-Hpple Fibre, do. 


42 

57 


Experiments on strentilh of rope made from 
samples of Kheen and Bon Klieea fibre from 
Assam, received from the East India House* 


Descriptioo of 
idemp. 

Size of rope— Inche: 

S 

b 

§ 

>> 

O 

}L\ 

2 

a 

ao 

5 

.*9 

ii'* 

O 

6 

■4-t 

o 

H 

Strength of ropcin pounds. 

Strength of rope i)er inch. 
Circumference squared. 

.a 

$ 

E 

"S 

s 

1 

1 

tb 

'J 

% 

•a 

a 

a 

1 

Wild Hheea, lab 









Kxperiiucrit. 


44 

132 

19032 

844 


1-7 

1 in 16 

Ditto 2nd ditto. 

do 

do 

do. 

20124 

894 


1*7 

1 in 16 

Uheea Fibre.... 

H 

44 

132 

20488 

910 

4ii 

I ‘9 

linia 


Mandal straw rope, is made from Eleusine 
corararia. The straw is flat and excessively 
tough, so much so that in gathering the crops 
the heads are pulled off by hand, leaving iho 
whole straw standing. y 

Manilla Rope is made of plantain fibre, and 
used for riiiiiiLitg rigging for ships, or tackUog 
for land purposes. 
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CitnnaUis satiTii is n«ed 
ships^ or fur use - in 

fto{^ of; Susl>nnia acuteata ia used as 

tn^iiig rigging for ships, and tacktiiig for 
laiid^ purpoaes* 

0 ^ from the oocoanut fibre is used 

for . boats and ships running; gear, and hawsers 
for enbles, also fur all tackling purposes when 
eapbsed to wet especially salt water. 

Hopes made of i'rctalaria juncea, are em- 
ployed as tackling m dry places without ex- 
posure to wet* . 

A rope is made at Lahore of a fibrotis plant 
called Chuyan, from Sunn Okra, others from the 
Uib and the Putin. Hope is also made at Lahore, 
from a fibre called llugar, and ropes of palm 
leaves and of Dah grass and of plantain leaves. 

Rope is made of Sail gross in Assam. 

Bope from the Urtica lenacissima is made 
at Luo kirn pore. 

Hope of Saccheniro moonja, is made near 
the Ganges, Jumna and Indus. Twine is made 
from the fibre of the leaf sheath : a little 
thicker kind is used for towing boats ; when 
'dry it does not possess much strength, when 
wet it is strong and durable* The moonj is 
used for ropes, thatching, &c. 

Twine and rope are made of Crotalaria 
juncea. 

A rope is made at Balasore of Sealce fibre. 

Hope of Sterculia rainosa, is made at Cut- 
tack. 


Bope of rattan is made at Penang, Malay 
Peninsula, and is used fur drawing water, and 
^.as halters for catih^ 

Rope of bast is made at Biirraah. 

Rope of Mole, is made at Poonah. 

Hope is made of Palmyra tibie, the Borassus 
flabelliformis. 


The eotlon rope of Gossypium herbaceum 
is made of cotton thread, and is used for 
hanging, and pulling punkahs, and the ropes 
of all tents are made of it ; it is cousiderahiy 
strong. 

Ropes called Koombhee and Bunkuss are 
made at Lucknow. 

A rope is made of the Fhalsa tree bark, the 
Orewia astatica. 

A rope is made of * Ghayal,* fibre at Poonah. 

The principal cordage plants of Britisli 
India are : — 


Abelmosobas esculent us. 

«, fionluens. 

Ahutiloii Indioum. 

„ polyandrum. 
tomeotosum. 
Acacia arabica. 


Acacia Icucophlsca. 
Agave aooericana. 

,, vivipera. 

: i£achynomene caunabios 
Allan bus inalabaricos. 
lAloe indica, 


Aloe perfoUata.. 

„ vulgaria. 

Andropogon invAlutum. 
,« schocnanthus. 

Annanaasa sativa. 

Antiaris saooidora*. 

Arenga saooharifera* 

Arundodonax. 

Bauhinia diphylla. 

,, tomentoaa. 

,, raoemosa. 
ff acandens. 

„ ^ Vahlii. 

Bignonia coronaria. 

BurasBOA fiabeUiformis. 

Boehmeriii argenfcea. 
dichotonia. 

Brouasonetia papyrifera. 
„ frutescens. 
n goglado. 

„ macrophyllfl. 

,, inacrostachys. 

,, moniliformiui, 

,, nerv'osa, 

„ pulchorrima. 

,, rotundi folia. 

,, trinervata* 

Butea frondosa.. 

Cullicarpa lanata. 

Calotropis gigantea. 

,, hamiltouia. 

,, procera. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Carex Indica. 

Celtis caucasica. 

Obamscrops Ritchiana. 

Cocos uiicifera, 

Corcborus olitoriiis. 

,, ca pan laris. 

Cordia obliqua. 

„ niyxa, 

,, an glia ti folia. 

„ Rotbii. 

Crotaliiria teuiii folia. 

„ Burrhia. 

„ jiibcea. 

,, tcnnicissima. 

OyperuB textilis. 

Dastnia extensa. 

iJecaschisiia crotoni 
folia. 

Desm odium argenteum. 
,, tiliecfoliiim. 

Eriochlrcna Candolii. 

Briodendron aofractuo* 
sum. 

Eriophorum conioaiim. 

,1 cannabinuLu. 

Erytbrfna indioa. 

Ficus Kox^irgbii. 

„ Indica. 

„ venoaa. 

,, religiosa. 

,, racemosA. 

,, oppositifolia. 
Mysorensis. 

Girardinia Leschenaub 
tiaua. 

GoBPypium Indi cu m » 

„ Barbadensit 
,, herbaceum. 

,, hlrsutum, 
i, peruvianum. 


Goasy pi tttn acnwmatam. 
I, religiosucu. 

Qrewia oppositifolia 
,, aaiatica. 

„ tiltQcfolia* 
r, rosundtfolia. 

Gauauma tomentosa. 
Hibiscus oannabinus. 
macropliylU. 

,, lampas. 

,, rosa- sinensis. 

9f sabdariDTa. 

9 f vesioarios. 

„ vitifolia. 

Isora corylifolia. 

Leptadenia, 

Litiiirn- usitatissimum* 

Marsdenia lioylei. 

Mimosa iutsia. 

Mifisiessya hypolouca. 

Morus indica, 

Musa paradisiaca. 

„ textilis, 

Nelumbi u m speciosum. 

N ussiessya b y pol euca. 

Orthanthera viminea. 

Pandauus odoratisBiinus. 

Paritium maorophylluin. 
„ tiliaceuiD. 

Philadelphus, 

Phconix acaulis. 

„ diactylifera, 

,, sylvestris* 

Rbapis. Species. 

Saecharum oificinarum. 

„ moonja. 

,, Bpontanoum. 

„ sara. 

Salmalia malabarica. 

Sanseviera Zeylanica. 

Sesbauia aculeata. 

„ cannabina. 

Sida, species, 
f> l^puli folia. 

Smilax ovalifoiia. 

Sterculia ftebida.. 

,, viilosa. 

„ guttata. 

,, ornata. 

,, ramosa. 

9trychnos potatorum*. 

Terminalia alata. . 

,, belerica. 

Tylo-phora asthmatica. 

Typha angustifolia, 

Ulmufl campesiris. 

U rtica heteropbylla. 

„ atrofusca. • 

,, orenulata. 
dolabrifornis^ 
heptandra. 
filiformis, 
funicu laris, 
longtspina. 
nivea. 
panicnlata. 
pentandra. 
reticuUtl, 
virulenia* 

Vernonia anthelmintiea. 

Wikstrsemia salioifoUi;,. 

Yucca aloefolia. " 
p gloriosA 
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HORI BAROLLJ. ' RORI BA^Rd^tt V, 

ROR* Hind. Pji. kunkur^ or broken bricky and portico makes it forty* four by twonfjf^^one* 
*5vi>r^‘u whole is covered with mythoiogiciii soulp* 

UORit Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, without as well as within, einblematio ^ 

with hard, white timber.— *Oa 2. A 1862. of bivai aa Mahadeo, who is the giver, as 

RORI. A town in Sind on the left bank of well as the destroyer, of life. In a niche put* 
the Indus close to the ancient A lor. Buk* side, to the south he is armed against 
kur is a^ fortified island in the Indus the Bytes (Titans,) the roond mala or skull* 
river. It is in the centre of the stream, nearly chaplet reaching to his knees, and in seven 
opposite the town of Rori and on the western of his arms are oflfensive weapons. His cap 
bank is Sukkur, now called Victoria on the is the frustriim of a coue composed of snakes 
Indus. Near these places is the site of Arore, interlaced with a fillet of skulls : the cupra 
or Alore, the capital of Sind in remote anti* is in hand ; and the victims are scattered 
quity : but a bridge over the stream which around. On his right is one of the maids of 
branched from the Indus, near Dura, is almost slaughter, Jogini, drunk with blood, the cup 
the sole vestige of this capital of the Sogdi of still at her lip, and her countenance ex* 
Alexander: C)[i its site, the shepherds of the pressive of vacuity ; while below, ou the left 
desert have established an extensive hamlet ; is a female personification of death, mere 
it is placed on a ridge of siliceous rock, seven skin and bone : a sickle (koorpi) in her 
miles cast of the insular Bukkur and free from right hand, its knob a death’s head, completes 
the inundations of theliidus. The Soda tribe, a this group of the attributes of destruction, 
powerful branch of the Praniara race, has ruled To the west is Mahadeo under another 
in these countries from remote antiquity, and, form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
to a very late period, they were lords of Ornra* expression mild, as when he went forth to 
Soornra in which division was Arore. According entice the mountain-nymph Mera, to his em- 
to Burton, hovi^ever, the site of Arore is four brace. His tiara is a blaze of finely executed 
miles east of the Indus at Sukkur and Rori. ornatnenis, and his snake-wreath, which hangs 
Sehl and his capital were known to Abul Eazil, round him as a garliiiid, has a clasp of two 
though he was ignorant of its position, which heads of Sehesnag (the serpent-king,) while 
lie transferred to Debeil, or Be\yul, the modern Nauda below is listening with placidity to 
I'aita. This indefatigable historian thus des^ the sound of the dumroo. His cupra and 
cribes it, In ancient times there lived a raja karg, or skull cap, and sword, which he is in 
named Sehris (Sehl), whose capital was Alore, the attitude of usiug, are the only accom* 
and his dominions extended north to (Jashiriere painments denoting the god of blood, ’i'he 
and south to the ocean-’* ^ehi, or 8elir, became northern coiupariineiit is a picture dis* 
a titular appellation of the country, its princes, gusiingly faithful of death and its attri* 
and its iiilitibitaiits, the Sehrai. Alore appears = butes, vulgarly known as Bhooka Mata, or 
to have been the capital of the kingdom of . the personification of famine, loud and 
Sigertis, conquered by Menander of Bactria. Ibn hare; her necklace, like her lordsi of skulls. 
Haukiil, the Arabian geographer, mentions it. Close by are tSvo mortals in the last stage 
but a superfluous point in writing has changed of existence, so correctly represented as to 
Arore into Azore, or Azonr, as translated by excite an unpleasant surprise. The outline 
Bir W. Ouseley. D’Anville iiieiitions it, but, is anatomically correct. I'he mouth is 
in ignorance of its position, quoting Abulfeda, alf open and distorted, and although the 
says, in grandeur Azour est presque com pa- eye is closed in death, an expression of menial 
rable a Mooitau. anguish seems still to linger upon the features. 

Rori is sometimes distinguished as Rori | A beast of prey is approaching the dead body ; 
Bukkur; in Asia when a locality is desig- while by way of contrast, a male figure, in 
iiated by two names mentioned together, all the vigour of youth and healthi lies pros* 
it is either because there are two places irate at her feet. 

bearing these names respectively close to each Such is a faint description of the sculptured 
other, as Hoti Mardan ; Taru Jabba ; or else, niches on each of the external faces of tho 
where there is a river, because they arc on inindra, whence the spire rises, simple and 
the opposite banks of the river, as Rori-Bakar, solid. In a hindoo temple is the niindra or 
Thut-Nska, Daghi-Banda, etc. cella, in which is the statue of the god ; then 

RORI BAROLLI, the grand temple of Barol* the muuduf, in architectural nomenclature, U 
li is fifty-eight feet ill height, and in the ancient the pronaos and third, the portico. 
form peculiar to the temples of Siva. The body all temples dedicated to BabSiva, the vivificr, 
of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the or ‘ sun god,’ it faces the east. The poriioo 
god, and over which rises its pyramidal sikr, projects several feet beyond the munduf, and 
is a square of only twenty-one feet ; but has four superb columns iti front. The ceil- 
thc addition of the domed vealibulc (munduf) ings both of the poilicu and muudufi aie 
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ROSA. 


ROSA CENTIFOLIA- 


elaborately beautiful : that of the portico, of 
one single block, coulxi hardly be surpassed 
the exterior is a grand, wonderful effort of the 
silpi or architect, one series rising above and 
surpassing the other, from the base to the urn 
which surmounts the pinnacle. The sanctum 
conUins the symbol of the god, whose local 
appdlatioo is liori Bnrolli, a chanae from Bal- 
rori, from the circumstance of Balnaih, the 
sun god, being here typified by an orbicular 
atone termed rori, formed by attrition in the 
chooU or whirlpools of the Ghumbul, near 
which the temple stands, and to which pbeno- 
mena it probably owed its foundation. This 
symbolic rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove 
in the internal ring of the Yoni ; and so nicely 
is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse 
it will continue revolving while the votary 
recites a tolerably long hymn to the object of 
his adoration. The old ascetic, who had long 
been one of the zealots of Barolli, amongst his 
other wonders, gravely told Col. Tod that with 
the momentum given by his little finger, in 
former days, he could make it keep on its 
course much longer than now with the applica- 
lion of all his strength. — Tod* 8 Rajasthan^ 
Vol, II ^ pp, 70G and 708. Burton* 8 Scinde^ 
F oL /. jp. 1 66, Fera. Observ^ p. 30. 

BORO. — ? CsBsalpinia sappan, Linn. Roxh. 

A. 

ROBS. See India. 

ROSA, Lat. It« Sp« The Rose. 


Jal i Ward ; Ap. 

Rose ; Rose-tree Eng. 

Rose Kn Gkk, 

Gul ; Qalab-ka* Jbar,HiND. 


Gul Pers. 

G ii lab’imTAM. Tel. 
Qbyul .•.Turk. 


The rose-tree grows in India, both wild and 
cultivated, and its flower is much prized. 


One or more wild yellow roses are found in 
Kashmir, Lahoul, Tibet, &c., Lowtiier states 
that they are sometimes double, ami Thonjson 
mentions double yellow roses at 11,000 feet in 
Ladak. The yellow Persian rose finds its 
eastern limit in Lahaul. Fortune says of the 
China Yellow rose and another that the gar. 
dens of the mandarins are extremely gay, 
particularly during the early mouths of the 
year, and contain a number of new plants 
of great beauty and interest. On entering one 
of the gardens on a fine morning in May 
he was struck with a mass of yellow flowers 
which completely covered a distant pari of the 
wall. The colour was not a common yellow, 
but had something of bulF in it which gave the 
flowers a striking and uncommon appearance. 
It was from a most beautiful new double 
yellow climbing rose. No doubt, from the more 
northern districts of the empire. Another rose, 
which the Chinese call the flve coloured’' was 
also found in one of these gardens at this time. 


It belongs to the section commonly called 
China rosea in Great Britain, but grows in a 
very strange and beautiful manner. Some- 
times it produces seif-coloured blooms being 
either red or French white and frequentfy 
having flowers of both on one plant at the 
same time while at other times the flowers are 
striped with the two colours. This will be as 
hardy as the common China Rose. Glycine 
sinensis is often grown in China on a flat trellU 
in front of the summer house or forms a kind of 
portico, which affords a pleasing shade. 
tune's IVandetinga^ po»g^ 311. Dr. Cleghom's 
Punjab ReporL—Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

ROSACEiE, Lindl. The Rose tribe of 
plants comprising 13 Gen. 12? sp. viz : — 12 
Kosa ; 38 Rubus ; I Dalibarda ; 4 Fragaria ; 
31 Potentilla ; 2 bibbaldia; 3 Geum ; 1 Siever- 
sia ; 2 Agromonia ; 11 Spirma ; 1 Holelia ; L 
Schizonotus, 3 Neillia. 

ROSA BRUNONI3. Lind. 

Karer .. Chenab. Gulnb-ghiiri... Pushto, 

Kujo, Kuji ... Beas. Karir, kajor Ravi, 

Gangari ,, Kui ; kajri Sutlej, 

Phuliari, CUal, JhelVm. j Oalob“ghui*ei.,.Tit. Ind. 
Phulwari,Krur. Kangba. \ 

This fine wild white rose climbs luxuriantly 
over bushes and even tall trees. Is common 
in the outer Himalaya from 2,400 to 7,000 
feet, up to and probably beyond the Indus. 
It furnishes a small sized wood, which makes 
walking sticks. In Murree they call it “chal;’’ 
but this they also apply to the jasmine. — Dr. 
Olegborn.’^Dr. J. Z, Stewart. 

ROSACANINA. 

Kin-Ying.tszo Chin. | Dog-rose Enc. 

Common in Kiang-si, Hu-ple and other 
provinces of China, fruits large and astringent 
formerly used in medicine. 

ROSA CENTIFOLIA, Zitin. 

R. proviucialis, Jlillcr, K, ceutifolia tnuscoss, 


Wurd Ar. 6ul-i Surkb Hind. 

Qulab>ka-phul... Dukh. Blawar Malay. 

Cabbage Rose Eno, Gul ; Gul-i-bad-barg 

Hundred leaved Rose „ 


This, a native of Syria, is cultivated through- 
out Europe, British India, Persia and China, 
and from it, rosewater and atr or otto 
of roses are prepared. The stem or Eubjak is 
used by the hindoo physicians in medicine. 
Its fragrance is but partially destroyed by 
desiccation, and according to M. Chereau if 
remarkably augmented by iodine. It is less 
astringent than the Provence rose, and more 
laxative. The petals are used as laxatives for 
children, and also made into the conserve of 
roses or gul-khand. * 

The petals of this as well as of the R. gallica 
are preserved with salt by the European apothe- 
caries for tiiQ preparation of the distilled 
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ROSA MACROPHYT.LA 


ROSARIRS. 


v99XtT*—0* Shaughnessy, Dr. J. L. ^ttwari^ 
PovielVs Hand Book^ Vol. l.p. 347. 

KOSA DAMASCENA. MUl. 

Datnask Rose ....Eng. 

Cultivated in gardens in India for the sake of 
its flowers, it is supposed to have been 
originally brouglit from Damascus, and to be 
a native of Syria. It has many varieties. 
The ssential oil of the petals sells at 2 
rupees per tola. 

ROSA EGLANTERIA. Z. Native country 
unknown. 

ROSA GALLIC A. 

French Rose. | Provence red row. 

Gul Hind, 

This is supposed to be the species to which 
Pliny refers (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xxi. 18, 25, 72, 73). 
It is a native of Persia, found wild about Mon- 
talbanum, Wal/.enbcrg, and (icncva, in Austria. 
Piedmont, and the Caucasus ; it has equal 
small prickles, erect flowersi ovate sepals and 
globose fruit. Hundreds of varieties of this 
rose are found cultivated in gardens. A great 
number of varieties of them are hybrids between 
R. gallica and R. centifolia. They mostly 
combine the long graceful slioots of the latter 
with the rich crimson hues of R- gallica 
Hybrids are also produced between R. gallica 
and R. indica, but differ from the last in not 
being perpetual. The petals contain tannic 
and gallic acid, essential oil, oxide of iron, 
and other unimportant principles. The petals 
are gathered before becoming quite ripe, they 
are deprived of the calyx and central attach- 
ments, and dried before the sun or in a stove. 
When dried tliey are sifted in order to separate 
the stamina and pistil. They are then gently 
compressed and kept in a dry place. From the 
cabbage rose, a variety of tfiis species, a very 
fragrant distilled water is prepared in England. 
— O'Shaughnessy, pagtt 326. 

ROSA GLANDULIFEKA, is the GuUeoti 
or Sewati of the Punjab. 

ROSA INSERTA is the Nasrin kubjak. — 
Poweirn Jland^Book^ Vol. /. p. 347. 

ROSA MACROPHYLLA. 


Gulab Jikjik .. Chenab. Trind Sutlej. 

Ban - gula b Ravi, Turn hii 

Akhiari „ Phiilwar Hind. 

Ban-Kujru Sutlej. Phulian ,, 


Yal „ I . ^ 

This plant grows over a wide range in the 
N. W. Himalaya up to the Indus from 4,500 
to 10,600 feet. Its fruit is eaten, and is 
stated by Madden to become very sweet when 
black and rotten. In Kanawar, a perfume is ex- 
tracted from the flowers for export towards the 
plains. This great red rose is one of the most 
beautiful Himalayan plants. Its single flowers 
are as large as the palm of the band •^Hooker' 
Him^Jour. Vol U.p. 43. Dr. Cleghorn^s Pun- 
iak Report- Dr. J. L. StewarVs Punjab Plants. 


ROSA MALLOS. Anglo-Burm. for Rasa 
Mala. See Hose Maloes. 

ROSA MOSCHATA, the Musk-Rosa is 
found native in the north of Africa, and in 
the temperate and warm provinces of Spain. 

ROSA PROSTOLISTAIA. See Kabul. 

ROSa RUHIGINOSA. Sweet-briar, orgiil- 
nasrin, is met with in many Indian gardens — it 
sometimes blossoms, if budded on the Persian 
rose stock. The geiierai mode of propagation 
is by layers, but a much quicker and easier 
method is to bud it on the stock of a rose. 
Tenasserim residtMices are oflen filled with 
sweet odours from the gmcaful eglantine, or 
sweet briar, but th^ plant is kept alive with 
difficulty when exposed to the south-west 
m on soon . — J/ ason . /{MelL 

RUSA SEMPEllFLORENS. 

Yiieh ki-liwa CniN. 

The Chinese monthly rose, a common scram« 
bling shrub bearing a regular profusion of red 
flowers, mostly barren, but used medicinally, 
—Smith. 

ROSA SERICEA, is an erect white flowered 
rose, ami is the only species occurring in 
southern Sikkim. It isvery Hbuiuiant : its nu- 
merous inodorous flowers arc pendent, ap- 
parently as a protection from the rain, and it 
is remarkable as being the only species having 
four petals, instead of five, — Hooker's Him. 
Journ. Vol-J.p. J68. 

ROSA SINENSIS. Sada Gulab. 

ROSA WEBBIANA. Wall 


Sikanda; M.anyar, Ciiex. Sia, Sea Ladak, 

Shawali ; chua „ Kiu^rgal Sutlej. 


Kantyan. Kagiian. Kiigiua 

This rose is found chiefly in the rather arid 
tracts of the Punjab Himalaya from 5,000 to 
9,500 feet, up lo near the Indus, and in La- 
dak it reaches 13,500 feet. Its fruit is eaten, 
and in parts of Spiti the stems are largely 
used for fuel .— Cleghorn and J. Z. 
Stewart. 

ROSARIES. 


Tasbib An. Hind. Pbrs. | Rosario.,, .,...lT. 

Kosairo Fk. || Roaaro SJP* 

iioseobeet ; Rosenkrans | 


...Ger, I 

Rosaries are used by Christians, ma- 
homedans and Hindus. The mahomedans, 
as each bead passes through their hands, 
recite one of the hundred attributes of the 
Creator. The thousand names of Viihnu 
and Siva are strung together in verse, and are 
repealed on certain occasions by brahmans, as 
a litany accompanied sometimes with the rosary. 
As each name is mentally recited, with the 
attention abstractedly fixed on the attribute or 
character, of which that name excites the idea, 
a bead isdropped through the finger and thumb; 
such operation is supposed to assist or promote 
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KOSB APPLE. 


ROSE ATTAR. 


abstraction, an attainment ivhich enthusiastic 
hinrius think exceediri|&!y efficacious* Brab- 
mans and pious luen of other castes, are often 
seen with rosaries in their bands. These are 
composed of amber or of the rough seeds of 
fruits which are sacred to the gods. Images 
and pictures of Brahma,; and of Siva, are fre- 
quently seen, with a rosary in the hand, and 
the hand is sometimes seen enclosed in a loose 
b^ag- There is no authority for supposing that 
the Jews or the earlier Christians used rosa- 
lies.— -Afoor’a Pan^/icoif, 24. 

BOSBANO. Hxnjd. Plectranthus rugosus. 

IlOSCH, also Set and Jar. 

BOSCOBA. A genus of showy plants be- 
longing to the Ziugiberacea; of which several 
species occur up to 9,000 feet in the Himalaya 
and on the Neilgherry mountains, viz. : 

alpina, Royle, Simla, Chor, Landour, Neilgher- 
ries, 

capitata, Sm. WaU% Nepal, 
elatior Sm^ Nepal, Kemaon, 
lutea, Wigh4. 7c. Neilgherrics. 
esilis, ; Nepal, 

purpurea. R. proeura Shivapore mountain, 

spicata, «S^m. W. Ic. Voigts Nepal, 


ROSE ATTAR. 

Atr...AKAB. Hind. Pers. | Otto... Exa, 

In India, the perfumed oils or attar are ob- 
tained in the following manner. The layers of 
the jasmine, or other flowers, four inches thick 
and two inches square, are laid on the ground 
and covered with a layer of sesamum or any 
other oil-yielding seed. These are laid about 
the same thickness as the flowers, over which 
a second layer of flowers like the first is placed. 
The seed is wetted with water, and the whole 
mass covered with a sheet, held down at the 
ends and sides by weights, and allowed to 
remain for eighteen hours in this form. It is 
iiOw fit for the mill, unless the perfume is de- 
sired to be very strong, when the faded flowers 
are removed and fresh ones put in their place. 
The seed thus impregnated is ground in the 
usual way in the mill and the oil expressed, 
having the scent of the flower. At Ghazipoor 
the jasmine and bela are chiefly employed ; tlie 
oil is kept in the bottles of hide, called dub- 
ber, and sohl for about 4a. a seer. The 
newest oils afford the finest perfume. In Eu- 
rope a fixed oil, usually that of the bean or 


ROSE, Eng. Fr. Gek. 

Wurd, Ar. Hoa-houng-taii , Coch- 

Ying-shib Chin. ...Chin. 

Tslang- wei R ose a cen t f eu il les Fr. 

„ mi... Blasaen rose ...Geh. 

Muhffbiaug Kodon Gr. 

Mui-kwai-bwH Rosa It, Sp. 


Fu-kisn-sian Mawar Malay, 

Mei-kwe bwa.«. Bunga Mawar „ 

QuLBsNGt Gu?!. Rind- Gulaba pu Tam. 

Pers. Roja-pu.. Tel. 


The flowers of the rose have a great variety of 
colours from the deep red to pale yellow and 
white with every intermediate shade. In India, 
the easiest mode of propagation is by layers at 
almost all seasons, or by cuttings at the coro- 
moDcement of the rains. The Persian varieties, 
red and white, require to have their roots open- 
ed, and the plants cut during the early part of 
the cold season, after which they must be 
watered well every second or third day- The 
roots must then be covered up with manure, 
when they will thrpw out flowers. The Rose 
Rdward, which blossoms great part of the year, 
requires pruning about a month after it ceases 
to blosaoxni and should be allowed to rest a 
abort time without watering, when a fresh 
supply of water and manure round the roots 
will cRuae it to bear flowering shoots imme* 
diat^ly. This rose, and the Egyptian, are 
amongst the few tbst give seed-hips, being 
perfectly formed on both. Some of the roses 
in China are peculiar from having transpaient 
dots on their leaves, resembling those of 
the myrtles, and with the Chinese, the roots 
find fruits of rose trees are officinal. — Smith, 
Riddell. 

J^QSE APPLE. Eugenia-jambos. 


moringa nut, is empb^yed. Cotton is soaked 
ill this, and laid over layers of flowers, the oil 
being squeezed out so soon as impregnated with 
perfume. I)r. Jackson thus describes the cul- 
ture of the rose in India and manufacture of 
rose-attar or rose water. Around the station of 
Ghazipoor, there are about 300 biggahs (or 
about 150 acres) of ground laid out in small 
detached fields as rose gardens, most carefully 
protected on all sides by high mud walls 
and prickly pear fences, to keep out the cattle. 
These lands, which belong to zemindars, are 
planted with rose trees, and are annually let 
out at so much per biggali for the ground, 
and so much additional for the rose plants— 
generally five rupees per biggah and twenty- 
five Rupees lor the rose trees, of which there are 
1,000 in each biggah. Tbe additional expense 
for cultivation would be about eight rupees, 
eight annas ; so that for thirty-eight rupees, 
eight annas you have for the season one big- 
gah of 1,000 rose trees. If the season be good, 
this biggah of 1,0U0 rose trees should yield 
one lac of roses. Purchases for roses are always 
made at so much per lac. The price of course 
varies according to tbe year, and will average 
from 40 to 70 rupees- The rose trees come 
into flower at the beginning of March, and 
continue so through April- Early in tbe morn* 
iiig the flowers are plucked by numbers of 
men, women and children, and are conveyed in 
large bags to the several contracting parties for 
distillation into rose-water. The cultivators 
themselves very rarely manufacture. The native 
apparatus for distilling the rose-water consists 
of a large copper or iron boiler well tinried 
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ROSE ATTAR. 


ROSE ATTAR. 


capable of holcHniC from eight to twelve gallons, 
having a large body with a rather narrow 
neck, and a mouth about eight inches in dia- 
meter ; on ^ the top of this is fixed an old 
pot or deah-chre, or cooking vessel, with a 
hole in the centre to receive the tube or worm. 
This tube is composed of two pieces of bamboo, 
fastened at an acute angle, and it is covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded 
string, over which is a luting of earth to prevent 
the vapour from escaping. The small end, 
about two feet long, is fixed into the hole in the 
centre of the head, where it is well luted with 
fiowers and water. The lower arm or end of the 
tube is carried down into a Iona -necked vessel 
or receiver, called a bhulka. This is placed in 
a pot of water, which, as it gets hot, is chang- 
ed. The head of the still is luted on to the body, 
and the long arm of the tube in the bhulka is 
also well provided with a cushion of cloth, so as 
to keep in all vapour. The boiler is let into an 
earthen furnace, and the whole is ready for 
operation. There is a great variety of rose-water 
manufactured in the bazar, and much that 
bears the name^ is nothing more than a mixture 
of sandal oil. The best rose-water, however, 
procurable in the bazar, may be computed 
as bearing the proportion of one thousand roses 
to a seer of water ; from one thousand roses 
most generally a seer and a half of rose- 
water is distilled, and perhaps from this 
even the attar has been removed. The boiler of 
the still will hold from eight to twelve or sixteen 
thousand roses. On eight thousand roses from 
ten to eleven seers of water will be placed, and 
C’ght seers of rose-water will be distilled. 'I'his, 
after distillation, is placed in a carboy of glass, 
and is exposed to the sun for several days to 
become pucka or ripe ; it is then stopped with 
cotton, and has a covering of moist clay put 
over it : this liecoming hard, effectually pre- 
vents the scent from escaping. This is the 
best that can be procured, and tbe price will 
be from twelve to sixteen rupees. 

To procure the attar, or otto of roses, the 
roses are put into the still, and the water 
passes over gradually, as in the case of the 
rose-water process ; after the whole has come 
over, the rose-water is placed in a large metal 
basin, which is covered with wetted muslin, 
tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
into it ; this vessel Is let into the ground about 
tyro feet, which has been previously wetted 
with water, and it is allowed to remain quiet 
during the whole night. The attar is always 
made at the beginning of the season, when 
the nights are cool ; in the morning the little 
film of attar which has formed upon the ^ eur. 
face of the rose-water during the night is re- 
moved by means of a feather, and carefully 
placed in a small pWal ; and, day after 


day, as the collection is made, it is placed 
for A short period in tbe sun, *and « after 
a sufficient quantity has been procured, it is 
poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, 
into BiRall phials. Pure attar, when it has 
been removed only three or four days, has a 
pale^ greenish hue ; by keepinir, it loses this 
and ill a few weeks’ time it becomes of a pale 
yellow. The first lew days distillaiion does not 
produce such fine attar as comes off afterwards, 
in consequence of the dust or little particles of 
dirt in the still and the tube being mixed with 
it. This is readily separated from its sinking 
to the bottom of the attar, which melts at a 
temperature of 84 degrees. From one lac of 
roses it is generally calculated that 180 grains, 
or one tolah of ati ar can be procured ; more 
than this can be obtained if the roses are full- 
sized, and the nights cold to allow of the con- 
gelation. The attar purchased in the bazar is 
generally adulterated, mixed with sandal oil 
or sweet oil ; not even the richest native will 
give the price at which the purest attar alone 
can be obtained, and tbe purest attar that is 
made is sold only to Europeans, selling at from 
50 to DO rupees the tolah. 

In India, Native stills are let out at so 
much per day or week, and it frequent- 
ly occurs that the residents prepare some 
rose-water for their own use as a present to 
their friends, to secure their being provided 
with that which is the best. The natives of India 
never remove the calices of the rose-flowers, but 
place the whole into the still as it comes from 
the garden. The best plan appears to be to have 
these removed, as by this means the rose-water 
may be preserved a longer time, and is not 
spoiled by the acid smell occasionally root 
with in the native rose-water. It is usual to 
calculate 100 bottles to one lac of roses. The 
rose-water should always be twice distilled ; 
over ten thousand roses water may be put to 
allow of sixteen or twenty bottles coming out 
the following day ; these twenty bottles are 
placed over eight thousand more roses, and 
about eighteen bottles of rose-water are distill- 
ed. This may be considered the best to be met 
with. The attar is so much liglder than the 
rose-water, that previous to use, it is better to 
expose the rose-water to the sun for a few 
days, to allow of its being well mixed ; and 
rose-water that has been kept six months is 
always better than that which has recently 
been made. At the commencement of the rose 
season, people from all parts come to make 
their purchases, and very large quantities 
are prepared and sold. There are about thirty- 
six places in the cify of Ghazeepore where 
rose-water is distilled. These people generally 
put a large quantity of sandal oil into the 
receiver, the oil is afterwards csrefully remored 



HOSE-CHAINS. 


nOSENMUtLER. 


amd sold as sandal attar, and the water put 
into carboys and disposed of as rose-water. At 
the time of sale a ftw drops of sandal oil are 
placed on the neck of the carboy to isive it 
hesh scent, and to many of the nativaa it 
appears perfectly immaterial whether the scent 
arise solely from tiie sandal oil or f>‘Om the 
roses. Large quantities of sandal oil are 
every year brought up from the south of 
India and expended in this way. 

The chief use the natives appear to ma^e of 
the rose-water, or the sandal attar as they 
term it, is at the period of their festivals and 
weddings. It is then distributed largely to 
the guests as they arrive, and sprinkled with 
profusion in tlie apartments. A large quantity 
of rose-water is sohi at Benares, and many of 
the native rajahs send over to Ghazipoor for 
its purchase. Most of the rose-water, so soon 
as distilled, is taken away, and after six 
months from the termination of the manufac- 
ture there are not more than four or five 
places where it is to be met with. The value of 
the roses sold for the manufacture of rose 
water may be estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 
rupees a year ; and from the usual price asked 
for the rose-water, and for which it is sold, 
Inhere may be a profit of 40,000 rupees. The 
natives are very fond of using the rose-water 
as medicine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures, 
and they consume a good deal of the petals for 
the conserve of roses, or gool-kand as they 
call it. The delightful fragrance from the 
Ohazipiir rose fields can be seemed at seven 
miles distance on the river Ganges. The most 
approved mode of ascertaining the quality of 
attar is to drop it on a piece of paper ; its 
strength is ascertained by the quickness with 
which it evaporates, and its worth by its leav - 
ing no stains on the paper. Tlie best otto is 
now manufactured at Constantinople, and it is 
largely made in France. — O* p. 

ROSE. Sir Hugh, now Lord Strathnairn, 
^ politician, and a soldier, who, during the 
revolt of 1847, made a successful march 
from Bombay to the North of India, and 
afterwards was Commander-in-Cbief of India. 

ROSEA. See Nonea ; Plumbago. 

EOSE-A-OENT FEUILLBS. Fa. The 
Rose, Rosaceniifolia. 

BOSE APPLE. Eng. Eugenia jarabos. 
X/in7if or Eugenia jambolana. 

BOSE OF JERICHO. Anastatica hiero- 
puntica, a small bushy plant; its withered 
flower re-expands if placed in water. 

BOSB-CHAINS, made of gold in India, are 
perfect marvels of the goldsmiths* art. So 
minute is the chasing of the pattern of the rose 
in each link that, unaided by a magnifying 
(»ower, the eye is unable to trace its delicate 


outline and beauty of form. In some, the 
little links are drawn so close together as 
to be only visible on the closest inspection. It 
is difficult at first to believe that it is anything 
but a mere length of solid gold wire, and only 
when^xamined in the hand does its perfect 
flexibility betray its manner of construction 
waistbands, are made consisting of eight and 
16 of these fairy-like chains, which appear as 
bunches of golden thread, and they are 
fastened with gold clasps, set with emeralds 
and rubies for ornamental purposes. 

ROSE-DIAMONDS. Diamonds are cut 
into the two shapes of rose-diamonds and 
brilliants, the former being for the most part 
made out of the octahedral crystals, and the 
latter from those with curvilinear faces. 

ROSELLE. 

Kaserica Hind. 1 PulcUay kiray Tam 

Hibiscus subdariffa. Lat. \ Yerra gogu ...Tel. 

This plant is cultivated in most gardens all 
over India, for its fleshy calyxes, which have 
a pleasantly acid taste, and make excellent 
tarts and jelly : and in the West Indies for 
refreshing drinks. The stems if cut when 
in flower, and the bark stripped off and steep- 
ed immediately, a mass of minute flbres is dis- 
played, of a fine silky nature. 

ROSE M ALOES. Anglo-Malay. 

Non-t’yok Burm. Liquid-storax ... Eno. 

iSu-hoh-you ... Chin. Storax ,, 

,, ,, liiang. „ llosa-mala ... Malay. 

This semi-fluid resin is the product of the 
Liquidamber altingia, which grows in Te- 
nasserim. 

As this occurs in China, it is a thick scent- 
ed gummous oil of the consistence of tar ; 
it is brought from Persia via India to China; 
and when good has a pearly appearance. The 
price has (ieclined much of late years ; it used 
to sell for $ 30 per pecul. It is used for medi- 
cinal purposes. — Morrisoris Oompendious Des- 
cription. Williams* Middle Kingdom^ Vol^ 
II. page 406. Smith, 

ROSEMARY. The tops of Rosmarinus of- 
flcinalis, Linn, the Aklil-ul-Jabl or the 
mountain crown of the Arabs, a translation of 
Libanotis coronaria, its former European name. 

ROSENBERG and Bernstein, Dutch natu- 
ralists who collected in the Sulu islands, Mr. 
A. R. Wallace and Mr. Allen, his assistant, 
also collected there. 

ROSEN, Frederic, ob. 1837, aged 32 
years. He was the e<iitor and translator of the 
first book of the Big-Veua. 

ROSEN HOLZ. Gbr. Rose wood. 

ROSEN KRANZE. Gbb. Beads. 

ROSENMULLER. Author of the best 
work extant on the botany of the bible. 
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HOSE WOOD, 


ROSE WOOD. 


ROSES) Otto of 

Attai* Ouz* fiiKD. I Attar-i-Gul... Pebs« 

Gulab-ka.Attar...HiM[D« | 

This is made near Ghazipur but is very 
largely imported into India from the south of 
France. See Bose. 

ROSETTA STONE. A stone discovered 
on the redoubt of the town of Reshid, by an 
Artillery Officer of the French army in August 
1799. It was a dark syenitic basalt and cou- 
taiiied au inscription, the upper part in hiero^ 
glyphics the lower in Greek. It was first, in 
part, translated in 1813 by Dr. Thomas 
Young a physician of Great Britain. 

ROSET lA-WOOD is a good sized] East 
India wood, imported into Europe in logs 9 to 
14 in diameter ; it is handsomely veined ; the 
general colour is a lively red -orange (like the 
skill of the Malta orange) with darker marks, 
which are sometimes nearly black ; the wood 
is close, hard, and very beautiful when first 
cut, but soon gets darker.— 

ROSE-WATER. 

Siang-wei-lu, Cniw. | Ayar uawar Malay. 

Gul-ab-ka-pani Guz. i Ab-i-gul ..I'kks. 

The water distilled from roses, and put for 
sale into large glass bottles of about three im- 
perial gallons capacity each, called carboys. A 
large quantity is annually exported from the 
Persian Gulf to Bombay ; that sold in Benares 
is obtained from Gazeepore, where it is largely 
distilled. Ruse-water is much esteemed on 
account of its great fragrance, and is chiefly 
used by the natives at the periods of their 
festivals and weddings. Sec Rose. 

KOBE WOOD. 

Tze-tau,.. ...Chin, Lignum Rhodium Lat, 

C hill cfsc Roue wood. Enq, Aai)alathus.„ „ 

Blackwood... ,, Raoderosada Pout, 

E. Indian Blackwood,, Leno de rosa Si\ 

Indian Blackwood.. „ Biti maram Tam. 

Bois du rose.. . Fii. Yerra gudda-chava 
Bois de Rhode... „ carra.,,,,. Tel. 

Roson-holz ... Gkk Gunga ravi „ 

Legno rodie ... It. 

Like to iron- wood, blackwood, redwood, &c., 
ro&e-wood is a commercial term given to the 
timbers of several trees. That used in Britain, is 
produced in the Brazils, the Canary Isles, the 
East Indies, and Africa. It is imported in 
very large slabs, or the halves of trees which 
average 18 inches wide. The best is from 
Rio de Janeiro, the second quality from Bahia, 
and the commonest from the East Indies : 
the latter is called East India black-wood, 
although it happens to be the lightest and 
tnost red of the three ; it is devoid of tbe 
powerful smell of the true rose-wood, which 
latler Dr. Bindley considers to be from a species 
, of mimosa. The pores of the East India Rose* 
woofl appear to contain leas or none of the 


resinous matter, from which the odour, like 
that of the dower of Acacia armata, arises. Oue 
of the rose-woods contain so much gum and 
oil, that small splinters make excellent match- 
es. The colours of rose-wood are from light 
hazel to deep purple, or nearly block : the tints 
are sometimes abruptly contrasted, at other 
times striped or nearly uniform. The wood is 
very heavy ; some specimens are close and dne 
in tbe grain, whereas others are as open as 
coarse mahogany, or rather are more abund^ 
ant in veins. The black streeks are some- 
times particularly hard, and very destructive 
to the tools employed on it. Next to maho- 
gany, it is, ill England, the most abundant of 
the furniture woods. A large quantity is cut 
into veneers for upholstery and cabinet work, 
and solid pieces are used for the same purposes 
I and for a great variety of turned articles of 
ordinary consumption. Mr. Poole, in his 
I Statistics of Commerce, describes it as a 
highly esteemed dark brown colored, fancy 
wood, principnlly used in veneering and 
muking costly furniture. That delivered in 
Ei.ghind, he says, is imported chiefly from 
Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, into London and 
Liverpool. It is in the form of the halves of 
trees averaging 18 inches wide, and in height 
2^- cwt., called planks, of which the import 
in 1851 was 2,000 tons. Price, ordinarly, 
£9 to £19 but rising occasionally to £90 per 
ton. The rosewood of the TeiMSseriiu pro- 
vinces, is a very beautiful, hard, compact 
timbt^r, reseinhliiig Andaman wood,** and is 
occasionally sf^en in the bazar of Calcutta. 
From 8iain, ami other places, a rosewood is 
largely exported by the Chinese. These woods 
are generally esteemed according to tbe degree 
in which tiie darker parts are distinct from the 
purple red, which form the grouml. 

One Rose-wood, is Lignum Rhodium^ A $pa* 
lathu6y w lienee the Oleum Rliodii is obtain- 
ed, heavy, oleaginous, somewhat sharp and 
bitter to the taste, of a strong smell, and pur* 
pic colour. The Chinese Rose-wood^ called 
T'ze-tau, is odorous, of a reddish black colour, 
streaked, and full of fine veins, which appear 
as if painted. Tbe manufactures of ibis wood 
are more valued in China than the varnished 
or japanned. There are baser kinds of Rose- 
wood of inferior value. East Indian Elaek- 
wood or Rosetcood^ from the Dalbergia lati- 
folia is an excellent heavy wood, suited for the 
best furniture. It can be procured in krge 
quantities, and of considerable size ; the wood 
contains much oil. In large panels it is liable 
to split, — Faulhnei^s Commercial Dieiionwry. 
The Hordble Mr^ Morrison*s Compendious 
Description. M. E. Jr. Rep. Dr. Masonic 
I^e'nasserim* llolizapfell. Foolers StaiUties 
of Commerce^ MGCullQcfds Com^ Die. p. 996« 
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' ROSTELLAMA CUHViaOSTHIS. 


BOTI. 


ROSEWOOD TREE, 

D^lbergia latifolia, W. dt A. Eoaobn 

' ' ,, iisaoidaa, Graham% 

Both iheae are trees of the south of India. 
ROSIN. 

Ball Guz. Kungiliam Tam* 

RalLa Hind* Gugalam ... ...Tjkl* 

Dammar Malay . 

The Bosifiy or Common Resin of Europe, 
is obtained as a residuary matter in the pro- 
cess for obtaining the oil of turpentine, Tur- 
pentines are oleo-resios. In their natural 
state they are either solid or semi-fluid, 
the oil of turpentine being obtained by dis- 
tillation of American turpentine with water, 
and is from the Pinus palustris ; partly also 
from the Pinus tccda, and perhaps some 
other species inhabiting the southern states, 
from North Carolina and the south-eastern 
part of Virginia. A hollow is cut in the tree a 
few inches above the ground, and the bark re- 
moved for the space of about eighteen inches 
above it. The turpentine runs into this ex- 
cavation from about March to October ; more 
rapidly, of course, during the warmer months. 
It is transferred from these hollows into casks. 
Old and concrete American turpeutiiio is often 
sold as frankincense. 

Sir Richard Jenkins in his report on *the j 
Nagpore Territory, states, that the rail or 
rosin tree, as also other large wood is obtain- 
ed ill the forests of Kakair. (orobably C.'oiikair) 
and in the hills north of Ruiteiipore , said 
to be a tree of large growth, and bear- 
ing some resemblance to the Saul : in the 
Pachmiirra Range, a tree of the Saul family, is 
the VaticH tumbuggaia” which the natives 
say furnishes a frankincense. This is proba- 
bly the rail tree, though it does not in those 
jungles attain a large size. See Dammar; Qu- 
galam « Gums and Rasins. 

ROSIN, COUNTRY, Eng. See Dammar. 

ROSINEN, (r£R. Raisins. 

ROSING AIN, see Java. 

ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. 

Aklil 111 jabal Ar. I Rosemary Eno. 

Hasalban-achsir ... „ J 

A shrub three to four feet highi densely 
leafy, an inhabitant of the southern parts 
of France, Spain, and Italy, the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and some parts of Asia Minor. 
The essential ingredient in the well known 
JBau de la reina <f* Hongrie is the essential oil 
of this plant. The oil is stated most po- 
sitively to possess the power of encouraging 
the growth of hair and of curiag baldness, 
it is the colouring ingredient of green poma- 
tntxiB.^O*8haugkHea8y^page 488 « 

ROSS. Eng. Horae. 

ROSTELLARIA CURVIROSTBIS : a 
mollusc of the family Strombidm. 


ROSTELLARIA PROOUMBBtrS, ATea#. 

Juatioia procumbena. — Linn. 

Nireiputi Tam. } Naka putaohettu...TKL. 

A shrub common on the Coromandel Coast 
of India, used in medicine. 

ROTA NG, a pass in the Himalaya in Lat. 32^ 
24' N. and L. 77^ 10' E., is 18,200 feet above 
the sea. The Rotang pass near Dharinsala 
leads to the heart of Central Asia. The Beas 
river rises in a sacred pool, called Vyas 
Rikhi” in the Rotang pass, at the head 
of the Kulu valley.^ The scenery of the 
river valley is very beautiful, and is unlike 
that of the Cbenab or Sutlej. The river 
is fringed with trees, and studded with green 
islands. There is a good riding path close 
along the bank which does not exist upon 
any other river in the Punjab. Besides 
deodar in the Upper Beas valley, ** kail’* 
P. excel sa, elm, maple, oak and walnut are 
abundant ; on the Parbati, box occurs ; also 
olive and the twisted cypress (C. torulosa) 
are found in small quantity . — PotodPs Hand^ 
Book^ Vol p, 530. Lord Elgin. 

ROTAN. Malay, Calamus rotang, Linn. 
the ratan. 

ROTAN* JARNANG. Malay. Calamus 
draco, — Willde. 

ROT AS, an extensive fort, six miles west 
of the riRlit or western bank of the Jhelum. 
— Cal. Uev. Jan. 1871, 80. 

ROTASGHUR. See Kol. 

HOTEL LA. A genus of molluscs of the 
Family Turbiniiise. 

ROTH, RUDOLPH, in 1844, published 
three dissertations on the literature and 
history of the Vedas, was editor of th e Atbarva 
Veda. 

ROTH, A. W., Author of Novm Plantarum 
Species, prmsentim ludse Orientalis. 

ROTHIA TRIFOLIATA. Pera. JF. and A. 
Trigonella ludica.— Linn. 

Nurrey pithen kiray.TxM* | Ubbukada Txl. 

An annual, native of the Coromaiider Coast, 
with small yellow flowers. A small procum- 
bent weed with trifoliate leaves, used by the 
natives as greens, abundant everywhere.*-* 
Jajpreg. See Vegetables of Southern India. 

ROTHES SCHWEFEL-QUBOKSILBEB. 
Gbr. Cinnabar. 

, ROTHITA SABASHUPA. Sans. Cress 
seed. 

ROTI. Hind. Bread, the chapatti fj|i fist 
rake. English bread is called Nan, also toti.’’ 
Roti is also sweetened wheaten cakes besmear- 
ed with sandal, but is properly unleavened 
bread. Roti raughandar are wheaten Cakes with 

supersbttudance cf ghee in them. 
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BOtTLKRA. 

BOTIFEBA, wheel animalcules^ animals 
with ciliated jaws. The following is a classi- 
fication of the Articulate. 

Articulata with little joints 

1. Kotifera, wheel animalcules ; examples, 
animals with ciliated jaws. 

2. Cirripedia. cirripeds ; examples, barna- 
cles. sea acorns. 

3. Crustacea, ten-legged, aquatic family ; 
examples, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns. 

4. Insects, six-legged, air breathing, arti- 
culate animals ; examples, the wasp, the bee, 
the butterfly, the beetle, the flea. 

5. Arachnida, eight-legged, air breathing, 
articulate animals ; examples, mites, spiders, 
scorpions. 

ROTIKUBUNQ-. Malay. Datura fas- 
tuosa. — Roxh. 

ROTNJOT. Hind. Kashm. Jatropha 
curcas. 

ROTTEN- STONE, a mineral, occurring 
massive; fracture. uiieveiLColour grayish, reddish, 
or blackish brown, dull earthy and opaque. 
Sdft, soils the fingers, and is fetid wlien rubbed 
or scraped. It is found near Bakewell, Derby- 
shire ; and at Albany, in the state of New 
York. It is employed in polishing metal, &c. 
The analysis by R. Phillips gives, in 100 parts, 
alumina 8G, silica 4, carbonaceous matter, 
10 . — Very fine silicious and magnesian earths, 
such as Rottenstone, Alkaline Loam and Ar- 
menian Bole, occur near Soondoor, Bangalore 
and Cuddapah.— Cyc. Mad. Ex. Jur.Rep. 

ROTOCOMPSA LEUCOTI8, the white- 
eared bulbul is plentiful in Sindh and the 
Punjab. — Adams. 

ROTTBOLLIA GJjABB,R—Roxh. 

Baska Beng. 

A grass of the family Pauicacese, acceptable 
to cattle. — Voigt. 

KOTTBOLLTA EXALTATA — Linn. 

Stegofkia Cochin-ChineDRis, Lour. 

Buru-Shnu ti Ben g ali. 

A plant of British India, iCochin China and 

Holland. 

ROTTI or Rotto, See Timor laut* 

ROTTLER, Dr. A., a Danish missionary 
long resident at Tranquebar in the South of 
India who wrote a Tamil dictionary and col- 
ected a herbarium. He was one of the 
fathers of Indian botany* 

BOTTLEBA, a genus of plants named in 
honour of Dr. Bottler. It is found in the 
tropical parts of Asia and throughout India, 
and Ibntains handsome moderate sized trees* 
B. tetracocca grows in Silhet, and yields a 
hard and valuable timber. Bottlers digyna, 
Thw. (Ghloroxylon digynum, Wight^ le.) is 
a small tree growing at Caltura in Ceylon. 
Bottlera criocarpe^ Thw,^ grows in Ceyloii, in 


ROmBRA RHOMBIFOLU* 

the hot and drier parte of the {aUnd, but is tmt 
very common, and Bottlera fuacescens, TAm 
another small Ceylon tree, is not uncommon 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. In Cevlon 
also. IS toniKl K. muricata, TAw. ; . R. opposi* 
tifoiia, Blume, and R. rliombifoiia, Tkw. 
all sm«U trees. Other defined species of India 

w“t “^’“V K. ferrugineaj 

Indies tr. I,;. R. laccifera, R. peltatn, and 
^ree undetermined species urow in Burmah 
One of these, the Ya-gi-ne of the Burmese is a 
moderate sised tree common on the low aroupd 
near streams, breaking weight from fijS 
1 1 0 lbs. A cubic foot wei;sh8 lbs. 36. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average lenath 
of the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet fnd 
average girj^b measured at 6 feet from the 

The Mimasko, Qu : mimasho ? is a Tavov 
”’P'fese'»ted aa furnishing a timber. ^ 

Ihe keoun lae. Burm, a large tree in 

The otte of the Singhalese, another species 
of Rotilera is used for common house buildinir 
purposes, the tree grows in the western nrS 
Vince of Ceylon. It weighs 30 lbs. to tlia 
cubic foot, hut is little durable, lasting oiilv 
10 years.— Z7/W. Bn. PL Beyl. p. 273^' n, 

BOTTLERA EIHOCARPA. is not verv 
TOmraon hut grows in the hot, drier parts of 
Ceylon —'ihw, Bn. PI. ZeyLp. 273 
ROTTLERA LACCIFERA. Voign 

R. dicocoa. ...ItoxB. j Croton Isociferum, Linn 
.tleusitea laccifernm, WitHt. 


Ank-Kiifih... ...Bkng, 

Wild -Arno tto Kno. 

Koucla jap’hara ... Tel. 
Kara „ 


Kouda KoBioa Itst* 

rt veltu.. 
Peyya rodda 
„ rotta 




A-twining shrub of Coromandel and Ben- 
gal, figured by Wight, in his leones, and said 
also to be a native of Ceylon, where a very 
superior quality of gum lae is obtained from 
it. — Mr. Mendii. Poxh, Hi. 889 

KOl'TLERA MURICATA. 

CUoroxylon muricata, Ig. le. I R, Aareo^punctats 

I 

A small tree with smooth leaves of tho 
Central Provinces of Ceylon, grows at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet.— irAM. £». PI. ZegX, 
p. 278. 

ROTTLiaiA RIIOMBIFOLIA. 

B. dicooca, Roxh. I Croton rhombifolinm. 

I ...Wittde. 

A small tree not uncommon in Ceylon uw 
to an elevation of ],500 feet,-^ JA». En. Pi. 
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KOTTLEllA TIUCTOBJA' 


BOTTLERA TIKCT0B1A« 


KOTTLERA OPPOSlTIFOLIAf Slume. 

PJagianthera bpi)Ofiitifola. B. et ZolL 

Cominon in Ceylon up to an elevation o^ 
2^000 feet.— y/ttt?. En^ PL Zeyl, p. 273. 

liOTTLERA TBTRACOCCA,iioa'A. 

Boo-ltanda-gasB . . . Singh. 

Grows in Siliiet, and, in Ceylon, is cominon 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It yields a 
hard and valuable timber. Eoxb. Voigt. Thw. 
Efi. JPl» Zept. p. 272. 

BOXTLERA TINCTORIA. Eoxb. 

Groton eoccineuin. Fald. | C. puuctatuin* Retz, 

Kamil Bkas. Poouiiarram... Maleal. 

Tung .’Beng. Kainbha ... Sans. 

Tan tie den ... Buum. Pannaga ,, 

Kinoou la Koshoor ... ,, 

Memasbo ,, Hatnparaudelia-gaB8 

Sarnakassary mara. Can, ...Singh. 

fibendri Duk. Kapilapodi ... Xam; 

Monkey faced tree Eng. Corunga munjemaraiii 
Dyer's Kottlera. ,, ... TaM. 

Kamu], kamila ? Hind. Oiieudurapu cliebtu.TEL* 
Gapala ,, Siuduricbottu... 

Funag „ Kuokumapuvvu ,, 

Poonaga m „ Puntiaganm ... „ 

Tukla „ Vasanta giiiidu...,, 

Kapila „ Veligaram... „ 

Rulya... „ Betidurapa, 

Kembal ...Jelum. Sooiidoro-gundi. Uria 

Keun 1 Reunab ...Kan A- ICoomala<gundi... 

WAR. Bosonto-guadi ... 

Seudii 

It is called the monkey faced tree, from 
these animals riibbing^ fa<^cs with the 
fruit. It is a large tree with alternate, ovate 
oblong leaves, of a ferruginous colour beneath ; 
flowers in the cold weather. Fruit size of a 
pea, covered with a ted mealy powder, used 
as a dye. The tree is common in many parts of 
British Indifi'i; the stellate pubescence covering 
the^-coccous capsule of this large tree, is col- 
lected fot sale in Mysore, where it is used 
for dyeing silk an orange colour. The colouring 
matter does not require a mordant, all that is 
necessary being to mix it, with water, contain- 
ing about half its weight of carbonate of soda. 
On silk, the colour is a rich flame or orange 
tint of great beauty and extreme stability ; 
and the fact that the material supplied by 
commerce, contains between 70 and 80 per 
cent of real colouring matter, ought to induce 
ailk dyers to turn their attention to it. 
Ainslie describes it as a fine, reddish brown, 
light powder, which the Natives employ for 
dyeing a beautiful pale orange colour ; it is 
itne red dust shaken from the dry fruit and is 
an export from Malabar. Dr. Honigberger 
mentions that the Kamila or Kamud of the 
Lahore bazar is taken to Lahore from the hills, 

^ jn the form of coarse red powder. In Ajmir 
' the dust from the capsule of the fruit, is used 
'to dye ailk ydlpw, alum being used as the 


mordant : it is considered in medicine as of a 
warm nature, also anthelmintic and given lo 
children in ** dai.’* Three or four masseh are a 
dose also used in ointments for herpetic erup- 
tions, price two and a half seers for one rupee. 
It contains a yellow resin, rottlerine, soluble 
in carbonate of soda and precipitated by acids. 
It acts as a purgative, and very sure anthel- 
min tic in cases of tape-worm in doses of from 
one to two drachms. It is in some districts 
used as an application to cutaneous diseases, 
especially for itch and fevers, and it is said to 
be also a purgative medicine and aphrodisiac.” 
The oil which is obtained plentifully from 
the kernels of this fruit after the removal of 
the celebrated powder, promises to be of some 
importance medicinally as a cathartic oil. Tlie 
Rulya, which is made from it, contains 78 
per cent of coloring matter, it consists of 
hairs obtained from the outer part of the 
capsules. The powder is attached to tiie 
fruit capsule, and when the fruit is lipe, it is 
brushed off aitd collected. It is also found 
sparingly on the leaves, petioles, and flower 
stalks of the plant. The powder is of a dark 
brick red colour, with a peculiar heavy odour 
increased on its being rubbed between the fin- 
gers. Two varieties of it are sold in the bazars 
in the Punjab, the one having been passed 
through coarse cloth to free it from impurities, 
such as portions of the withered flowers, dust or 
insects, but the only appreciable difference is 
that this finer quality is cleaner than the other. 
To cold water the powder does not impart 
its yellow colour, but either floats on the sur- 
/ace or falls in small quantities to the bottom. 
Boiling water becomes slightly tinged by it. 
If the powder is boiled in water to which any 
of the alkalies have been added, a complete so- 
lution of the colouring matter takes place, and 
it is by means of this property that the natives 
of India avail themselves of it as a dye. Alco- 
hol and ether dissolve it with equal facility. All 
these preparations of the powder have a darkred 
colour, and the yellow colouring matter is only 
separated on the addition of certain re-agents. 
Thus, when the mineral acids are added to the 
alkaline decoction or infusion, a thick fiooculent 
precipitate of a gamboge yellow colour is thrown 
down, and the same effect is produced on the 
alcoholic and eiherial tinctures on the addition 
of water or the mineral acids. Contact with the 
atmosphere seems to cause the development of 
Ibis yellow deposit, as on exposing on glass, a 
thin film of either of the tinctures, before eva« 
poration of the fluid is completed, the jjli^ious- 
ly transparent coating becomes opaque Afid of 
a light yellow colour. The process of diyeing 
seems also to bear on this idea, as silk or cloth 
is merely dipped in a hot alkaline solution 
which is of a dark red colour, and on the 
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ROTTLBHA TINOTORIA. 

drying of the cloth the characteristic yellovr 
colour is developed. The resinous deposit, on 
which the active properties of the plant both 
as an anthelmintic and a dye depends are ob- 
tained in a largo quantity from an alkaline de- 
coction of the powder by boiling eight ounces 
of the powder in two pints of water, along 
with oue ounce of the bicarbonate of soda. 
Filter when cool, and to the filtered liquid 
add nitric acid till the solution becomes neutral. 

A considerable quantity of yellow matter then 
forms in the fluid, which is again filtered, and 
this yellow residue, when dry is found to 
weigh one and a half ounces ; is of a dusky yel- 
low colour, and adheres in lumps of consider- 
able consistence. The substance probably 
exists in the plant as an essential oil. and the 
formation of the yellow coloured deposit., on 
the neutralization of alkaline solutions and the 
addition of water or tlie acids to the alcoholic 
and etherial solutions, or by the action of air, 
consists in the change of the essential oil to a 
resin, by the loss of hydrogen and the absorp- 
tion of oxygen. In all parts of India the 
powder is extensively used as a dye, especially 
for silk, to which it imparts a fine yellow 
colour. It is also employed to dye cotton cloth. 
The following is the process of dyeing as 
pursued in XJmritsir. the second city of the 
Punjab, where a large trade in silk is carried 
Barilla, a coarse preparation of carbonate 
of*tasii, obtained by burning a herbaceous 
species of salsola coiitTnoii in the uncultivated 
portions of the Punjab, is mixed with wivtcr, 
ill the proportion of one ounce of barilla to 
four ounces of water. To this solution, when 
filtered, the kamila is added, and they are 
then boiled together. When the boiling has 
been continued long enough to extract all the 
colouring matter, a small quantity of lime is 
dissolved in the fluid. The dye is then ready 
for use, with the exception of the addition of 
few grains of alum, in order to iix the colour. 
In some parts of India, gum is occasionally 
mixed with fluid, but in the Punjab this is 
never considered necessary. The characteristic 
yellow colour is not developed in silk, &c. 
until after two or three immersions in the 
dyeing fluid. The kamila dye is sold in the 
drug mart of Umritsur at 18 Rs. a maupd 
for the first quality, aiul 10 Rupees for 
the second. (This is at the rate of 2 lbs. 
for six pence). The drug is used by native 
practitioners made into an ointment as an ex- 
ternal application in itch, and other skin 
disqiiiiBrs, and its use as a vermifuge is also 
knqWn to them. — C leghorn's Punjab Report 
Kdht and Kangra. p. 82, The Ind, Animis 
Med. Science^ No. 1. p. 85. Irvine's 
Oen, Med. Top» p. 142, 211. Hooker, Vol. 
J.f p, 14. Ains, Mat. Med., p. 145. Honig 


nOXANA, 

berger's Thirtg^feve years in the Bast ig Dr* 
IIo7uybergei\ p. 337. Powell's Iland^Book^ 
VoU I p. 370. RiddelVs Gardeuiug- Madras 
Ex. Jur. Rep. 

110 rXO Ott ROT'ri with Lando Islands are 
near Timor. Kotto, is about 4e') miles long, and 
of moderate height, with undulating’ hills and 
iU S. W. end renders to about iat. li® ft* S, 
and long. 122« 51' E. 

KOUCOU. Fk. Arnotto. 

ROUGE, a pigment of a beautiful rose- 
colour, procured from the red colouring matter 
of safflower. It is brought from Chinas 
spread on small papers, or in pots. See 'Car- 
mine. 

ROUGE, used by jewellers for brightouing 
gold is a per oxide of icon. 

ROUGH ACriYUANTIlES. Eng. Achy- 

raiithcs aspera. — Linn,, lioxb. 

ROUGllAN, also Uoliun. Pkku. Vegetable 
or Animal oil. 

ROITGIT AN-I*BADAM, Ffiits. Almond oilb 
ROUG 11 AN-l-MOTYA and Chumbeli. 

lliNi>, oil of jessamine from J. zumbao and 
J. grandiflora. — 2*oivelVa HanMiook^ Vol. 
p. 425. 

ROUGII-CHAPF FLOWER. Eno. Achy- 
rantlies aspera. — Linn., Roxh, 

ROUGH WOOD SEED. Eng. Seed of 
Meiiispermum hirsutum. 

IIOUM or Room. A blue dye from a 
species of lluctlia. See Dyes. 

ROUMIA HEBEGARPA. Poit. 

Katiuibilia SiNurr. 

A moderate sized Ceylon tree, at Condusallc. 
Maturatte, &c. A species of Uoumia. found ht 
the Ceylon jungles is prized in Colombo, on 
account of itsYruit. which are about the size of 
large cherries, somewhat acidulous, with a very 
agreeable flavour.- lllusiraHons of 

Indian Botany, Vol. /, p- 37 .—Thw. p. 18 • 

ROWADAN. Tel. Dillenia pentagyna. 
ROWANDUZ. The Kurd tribes of Rowan- 
duz Balulinnn, Sekkir, Nur-ud-din, Bliinki, 
Gellati, I5ull>asi, Jass ; Mikri, number in. ail 
400, OOU souls. Sec Kurdistan. 

ROWI. Mahr. Calotropis gigantea. Brown, 
ROWIL. Hind. Geranium nodosum. 
ROWNEE, Sindh, a Faussebraie. . 

ROXANA, Alexander’s queen, was a Tur- 
koman woman. Alexander the Great’s death 
occurred in the spring of the year 323 
B. c. His empire though only of ten years* 
growth, was not transient. His colonies and 
their institutions, manners and language had 
a lasting action in Central Asia, the effects of 
which were felt for at least five hundred yettts 
after his decease. Though he left his byotber 
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Ari<)ieu9 aii4 tHe postbumoiis cliiUl of Kashana 
Or Roxana, called Alexander^ neither of the!>e 
succeeded him, for his military commandants^ 
assumed sovereign poweo and in b. c. 315 
Autigonus assumed the regal title of king of 
Asia. 

In B. c. 305, Seleucus gained a great 
victory overNiconor, a lieutenaut of Autigonus, 
and followed it up by seizing and adding to his 
own government, the whole of Media, Hyr- 
CHiiia, Parthia, Bactria, and Aria, and all the 
countries as far as the Indus. In B. C. 303, he 
crossed that river to make war on Chandra 
Gupta, who, during these contentions had ex- 
pelled the Grecian gnrrisons from ttie X^mjab, 
and had so recovered that country for the native 
Sovereigns of India. Seleucus being called to a 
fLual struggle with Autigonus made a hasty 
peace with Chandra Gupta, ceding the Panjab 
as far as the Indus. According to Strabo, 
Arachotia was also ceded, but this seems 
doubtful. Kuchchee to the Bolan Pass with 
the valley of the Indus may have been the re- 
gion ceded. Seleucus drove Autigonus into 
Phrygia where be was defeated and slain in 
301 B. c. 

Seleucus^Nicator subsequently was assassin- 
ated in 280 B. c. by Ptolemy Oeraunua, from 
which date the whole of Asia to the Indus and 
Jaxartes was under the Syrian king Antiochus 
Soter, who from 280 to 261 b. c. reigned un- 
disturbed over the same territory and left it 
to his son Antiochus Theus. 

In 256 or 255 b. c., Bactria declared 
for iudependence uader Xheodotus or l>c€>- 
dotus. . 

Parthia followed about the year 250 
js. c. under the. rule of Arsaces, who is 
variously described as a native of Soghd, 
aa a J^otrian, and, by Moses of Cho- 
rene, as of Balkh, this last author adding 
that the dynasty was known as Balkhavensis 
or Pahlavian. ife used Greek only on his 
coins and in his public letters and correspond- 
ence ; ordinarily with the head of the sover- 
eign on one side ; only one coin has a lingnal 
inscription. Great king of kings was a title 
first adopted by Mithridates II. 

ROXBURGH^ WILLIAM, m. v. A medical 
officer of the Madras Army, in the service of 
the E. I. Goiltopany, who was their Botanist in 
the Garnatio, and suhsequentiy in charge of 
the Gardens in Calcutta. He entered the 
Madras Service 1766, and died in 1815. He 
was author of Coromandel plant8,'anil of the 
Flora Indies. The former work was pub- 
lished by the order of the E. I. ^‘'Company in 
three folio volumes, under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart, in 1793 and 1795, with 
threp hundred coloured plates, and was the first ; 


contribution of the Indian Governinetit to the 
illustration of botanical science. His Flora 
Indica remained in manuscript for some years 
after his death. Two editions of it have since 
been published since that period ; one, which 
is incomplete, was edited by Brs. Carey Riid 
Wailich ; it extends to the end of Pentandria 
Monogynin,but contains many additional plants 
not contained in Roxburgh's manuscript, the 
other, which is an exact reprint of the manu- 
script as left by its author, is in three volumes, 
and was published in 1 832. He also published 
Hortus Bengaleiisis and Catalogue of the Cal- 
cutta Garden He was the first to describe 
fully, accurately, and reduce to the form of 
Flora, according to the Liiineari system, the 
riches of the East. During the earlier part of 
his career he resided in the Peninsula, particu- 
larly about SamulcottHli, where he had ample 
opportunities of examining the botany of the 
neighbouring Circar mountains. In the au- 
tumn of 1793, from his great merit, he was 
removed to Calcutta, to undertake the super- 
intendence of the Company's Botanic Garden 
there : here he remained till 1814, adding 
new descriptions to his manuscript, when *‘the 
illness which unhappily terminated in depriv- 
ing the world of his labours, con^pelled him 
to undertake a voyage for the sake of his 
health, which he at first intended should have 
been only to the Cape. His declining lUate 
of health, however, induced him to proc<w;a3 
far as St. Helena. During his stay iti that 
island, he, ever attentive to the interests of 
science, improved the opportunity by des- 
cribing most of the plants he found growing 
there. After his arrival in England, whether 
he was nt length obliged to proceed* he enter- 
tained considerable hopes of being able to put 
the Flora Indica to the press ^ and once wrote 
to Dr. Carey of Serampore that, in preparing 
it for this purpose, he hoped to procure the 
assistance of Mr. Robert Brown. Death, 
however, soon prevented his accomplishing 
this object, which he bad so much at 
heart.” Dr. Carey and Dr. Wailich edited 
and published the first volume (iuciuding all 
from Monandria to the end of Tetraiidria) in 
1820 ; and the second (containing nearly all 
Feiitandria-Monogynia) in 1824 ; both are 
enriched with many new species described by 
Wailich, DO more of that edition has appeared* 
and afterwards his two sons induced Dr. Carey 
to bring put their father^s book in three volumes 
But not only did Dr. Roxburgh describe the 
plante he observed, but he had at tbe|i 9 ame 
time splendidly coloured drawings made of 
them. These, upwards of 2,000 in number, 
ha^ presented to the East India Company : 
from them a selection of 8,000 was allowed to 
be made and ordered to be published by the 
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Coart of Directors, under the superintendence 
of Sir Joseph Banks : this maj^rniticent work, 
entitled the Plants of Coromaiidel, was com- 
menced in 1795, and completed in 1816, in 
three enormous volumes . — fVighVs Frodromus 
Flora, FoL /• pp, 13, 14. 

ROXBURGHIACEiE. Roxburgh-Worts, a 
natural order of Plaula belonging to the class 
Dictyogens, natives of the hot parts of India. 
There is but one genus — Roxburghia, the roots 
of a species of which are prepared with lime 
water, candied with sugar, and taken with tea* 
The flavour is insipid. Dr. Wight gives Rnx- 
biirghia gloriosoides. Lindltsy, Veyetablo 
Kingdom* Kmj* Gyc, 

ROYAL OIL. The translation of Eaal- 
Shemeii, the origin of the word Balsam. 

ROYAPURAM. A district of Madras on 
the north side.. 

ROYLE. John Forbes, of the Bengal 
Medical Service ; in charge of the Botanical 
Gardens, Seharuupore. Author of the Geo- 
graphical description of the Flora of India, 
Rep. Brit. Ass. 1846, part 3, 74.— Illustra- 
tion of the Botany, &c., of the Himalaya 
mountains, 1839. Productive resources of 
India. Lond, 1840. — On the Culture of Cotton 
in India. Lond. 1852, 1 vol. 8vo. Ou the 
fibrous plants of India; Secretary ol the Hor- 
ticultiiiMl Society of London. Dr. lioyle com- 
menced his Indian career about A. D. 1818 
and died in 1858. Slionly after his appoint- 
nient as Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal 
Establishment, he was placed in charge of the 
Botanic Garden at SaUarutipore, where he 
remained for nearly nine years. On his return 
to England in 1832 or 1883. he commenced 
the publication of his excellent work on the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountaiiis, which 
contains also an accuinululiou ot valuable in 
formation respecting the economical, medici- 
nal, and other vegetable products of India. 

In 1838 or 1839, he was appointed Botanical 
Adviser to the E. 1. Company, a ter wiiich he 
published a work on the Productive Resources 
of India, whicii contains a great amount of 
useful information culled from various sources, 
combined with his own experience and re- 
search and in 1851, a work on “the culture and 
commerce of Cotton in India and elsewhere. 

On the breaking out of the Russian war in 
1853, Dr. Royle wrote on The fibrous plants 
of India fitted for cordage, clothing, and 
paper, which attracted much attention on its 
rmblicationiii 1865. , 

III addition to these, Dr. Royle published on 
the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine ; an Essay 
on Medical Education ; a Manual of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics ; besides contribu- 
tions to other publications^ such as Kitto a 
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Cyclopaedia of Biblical Uterature, Ilolisapffera 
Turning and Mechanical Manipulation, to the 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1861, 
and very shortly before his death, a pamphlet, 
reviewing the measures whicli have been adopt- 
ed in India for the improved culture of cotton. 
The districts investigated by Dr. Boyle, and 
by his collectors were chiefly the Jumuo-Gan- 
getic Doab the upper part of the Gangetic 
plain, and the mouiiiaitis of Oarbwal, Sirmur, 
Kanawer, and Kashmir. His Illustrations ot 
the Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, in 
two volumes quarto, with lOO plates, is still the 
only book except Dr. Wallicirs Tentamen Floras 
Nepalensis, devoted to the rich flora of the 
mountains ; and it further contains the first 
and only attempt to demonstrate the promi- 
nent features of the geographical distribution 
of Northern Indian plants in reference to the 
elevations and climates they in habit, and to 
the botany of siirroniiding countries. — IlQok%r 
and Thoimon's Flor- l7idica, Indian Fi^ld* 

ROYLEA ELEGANS. JFalL 

Ballottaciucrea, IK Don, [ Plilomis calycina, Foxb, 

A shrub of the Himalaya valleys with 
■mall white pale rose coloured flowers. It is 
leemed a febrifuge, by the people pf the Hir 
malaya, like some species of Teiicrium in 
wpr.,'^0*iiltfitig/inf'ttsyi 2^’ 492. Voigt, 

ROUZA I-UL-ATHAR, ^the title of work 
by a matiuniedaii author. 

ROUZAT-US-SUAHADA. Book of tba^ 
Martyrs. 

ROYR-KA-PHAL. Dux. Zizyphus jujuba. 

ROZ. Pkks. Day. 

ROZA, a fast. Itoza-kafittra, fast offerings. 

ROZA-RAK’HN A keeping, a fast, a point of 
the mulminmudan religion. 

ROZAH. Ak. a garden, is applied in In- 
dia, by inahomeilHiis to a burial place. There 
are miiiiy of these. Hie most known is that on 
the hill eight miles from Dowlatabiid, where the 
emperor Aurungzebe is interred. 

ROZ AN A —Bee Kaffir. 

ROZAT. Truicum[jc8tivum. 

RfUT. Uus. Merciiry. 

HUB. Kus. St-e Fishes of eastern and south- 
ern Asia. 

RUBA. Pkes. Loa®lone. 

RUBA BARIK. Hino* Solatium dnksai. 
mara also 8- inceria auu 8. nigrum. 

RUBA TARBUK. Veils* Solanum ni-, 

or Rabbi Ihso. Winter Crop. 
See Agricttltitre ; t.iimate. ^ 

RUBEN DE 601. 1' a. Ribbon. 

rub I. ■? Uioseorea. 

RUBEE-UL-A-WUL, iba third _niontU of 
the mahomedau year. 



RUBIA CORDIFOLIA. 


BUBIA SECCNDA. 


: BUBEE-US SANEE, the fourth month of 
the Mahomeden year. 

BUBIA COBDTPOLIA.— WigAt 
and AraoH : fFighfs leones, 

Bahia manjista, Roxh, | Kubia eecunda. Moon. 

„ munjith, Lesv, 

Runas ••• An. I Fahr-ghas ...Kasiim. 

Aruna : Munjith... Benq. Puat Maleal. 

Khuri Chenab. Kunaa Pers: 

Sh6iiL... ... ,, Mitu Ravi. 

Riiua ... ... „ Manjishta Sans. 

Madder Eng. Muuziil Sutlej. 

lodiaa Madder Uunang 

Munjit...^ Hind. Sawil kodi... ... Tam. 

Chomanjit Maujitti ver. ,, 

JCukar-phali Jelum. Manjiti. ,, 

Tioru... ... Maiijislitatige 

X^du of Kanawar. TaiiiravalJi ... ...Tel. 

Indian madder or munjistha^ the Rubia cor* 
difolia, has white flowers. It is a naiive of Si* 
beria, is cultivated largely in the East, particu- 
larly in Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, Sinde, 
Quetta, China, &c., for its dye-stufl‘. A small 
quantity is exported from China and India 
about 338 indian maunds were shipped from 
Calcutta in 184>0, and 2,328 in 1841, It 
fetches in the London and Liverpool markets 
from 20«. to 25j. and 3us. per cwt., duty 
free ; 40*3 tons were imported into Liverpool 
from Bombay and Calcutta, in 1849, and 525 
tons in 1850, but none was imported in 1851 
and 1852. In 1851, at the (Ireat Exhibition, 
the jury reniarked that some of the colors 
dyed with it are quite as permanent as those 
dyed with madder and even more brilliant 
botanists have been inclined to regard B. 
cordifolia. and R. munjistha as distinct and 
in habit, form of stem, &c. r there are difl'er- 
eucea suifleieut to make them distinct species. 
B. munjistha, Dr. Gibson observes, is not 
such a large climber as the other ; Bancroft, 
was informed by Dr. Roxburgh that the stem 
of R. munjistha unlike the stem of R. 
tinctoriim, seemed to be preferred to the roots 
for dyeing ; Roxburgh in bis Flora Indica, 
adds that, not only the roots and the stems, 
but the large branches also are used to dye red 
with. Munjeet is brought into India from the 
weatj as well as from Nepal. It is imported 
into Bombay, of ijin inferior quality^; 

froni Muac^, and in tdjpne Punjab from A0* 
gbanistan, ||rpiiog a’ considerable part of the 
large aimual yivestiacnts of the Loshanee mer- 
chants. From the Punjab, as well as from 
direct, it goes to 8ind/ and 
thence to Bombay, where it i^ealizea 40 r 
cent, more than the Muscat artido, and is ex- 
ported to EngUnd, It is extebmVely used in 
the Punjab, in Sind, in the North West- 
ern Provinces, as a dye stuff, and is found in 
" every ha^hr of any extent. Into UniTitsur 


alone, upwards of 10,0fl0 maunds were import- 
ed in the year ending 30thApril 1855-56, amt 
existing stocks must have been large, as in the 
same year the dealers exported more than 
22,000 maunds, or upwards of 700 tous 
valued at about Rs. 200,0i)0. * 

The munjeet brought from Affghanistan 
answers exactly to the description given in 
Ure's Dictionary of Arts. It is either the 
true madder of Europe or is produced by a 
species of rubia found in almost all parts of 
India distinct from R, manjista. 

The Nepal munjeet is valued in Calcutta at 
from Rs. 5-0 to 5-2 per maund, while the Aff- 
ghan article realizes 8-4 per maund in Bombay* 
The Calcutta retail price is from 8 to 9 Rupees 
a maund. The price of Calcutta munjeet, in 
London, is from 7-8 to 17 Rupees per owt. or 
5-15 rupees per maund. ‘Of French madder, at 
Marseilles, 15 to 18 Rupees per maund. 
3,897 cwt. were imported into England 
from Calcutta, in the three years ending 
1822, while 4,023 cwt. were imported in 
1824. The trade fell off again to an average 
of 1,179 cwt. for the three years ending 1840, 
or 180 tons for the three years. The consump- 
tion of madder in England, in 1852, was 4,200 
tons, and of madder roots 8,800 tons. In 
1832 it was 3,000 tons of madder, and 
2,500 tons of madder roots, showing an in- 
crease of 1,200 tous of the one, and of six 
thousand three hundred tons in twenty years. ’ 

Munjeet, to the extent of Rs. 68,941, re- 
presenting about 7,000 maunds, was exported 
in J 855-56 from the port of Kurrachee, while 
in 1856-5 7t the export of the same article had 
increased by 539 per cent, to the value of Rs. 
4,40,552, representing upwards of forty tliou- 
satid maunds, or thirteen hundred tons. The 
larger portion of this large quantity must be 
conveyed direct from Affghanistan by Kilai 
or the Bolan Pass to Bind. 

An infusion of it is given as a grateful and 
strengthening drink, to weakly women after 
lying in. Camel loads of madder are brought 
from Banu and Touk. on the west side of the 
Indus, to Lahore. — Mmon. Irvine, 

p. 82. Dr. Honig, Thirty-five yems in 
the J^ast, p. 337. Mr. Henry Cope in the 
Indian Fields 3rd May 1858. See Madder. 

RUBIA CORDATA is used in Japan by the 
country people for dyeing, in like maiiuec as 
madder (Rubia tinctorumj is in Sweden. — 
Tknnhetg's Travels^ FoU ///., p. 63. 

RUBIA MUNJISTA. Daxh. Wight. Syn. 
of Bubia cordifolia. — Linn. 

BUBIA MITNJITII. of Bubia 

cordifolia. — Linn, 

BUBIA SECUNDA. Moon, Syn. of Bu- 
bia cordifolia. — Linn. 
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BUBIA TIKCTOSUN. 


BUBUS. 


BTJBIA TINCTORUM. Madder. 

Mitdder Encu I Menjithe ...Hind. 

Madder is the product of the Rubia tinc- 
torum, and was employed in medicine even 
in the time of Hippocrates, but is valued 
chiefly as a dye. The tree has a diffuse brittle- 
brnnched stem, angular, very rough, with sharp 
hooks ; leaves 4 or 6 in a whorl, lanceolate or 
oblong-lanceolate, mucronate, somewhat mem- 
branous with pinnated veins ; flowers small 
and white ; lobes of the corolla ovate-lanceolate, 
apiculate ; anthers ovate-oblong ; stigmas coni- 
cal. It is a native of Europe and Asia Minor, 
is extensively cultivated in Holland and France • 
the culture has likewise been attempted, and 
successfully in Great Britain, but the Eng- 
lish madder could not be sold so cheap as 
the foreign ; it is therefore still largely im- 
ported, chiefly from Holland, France, Italy, 
and Turkey, though, since cochineal has become 
cheaper, it is much used for the same purposes. 

It is employed by dyers and calico-printers as 
a red and scarlet dye. It has also the singular 
property of turning red the bones and secre- 
tions of fowls and other animals fed on it. 

Madder is the product of the long slender 
roots of the Rubia tinctorum, a plant of 
which there are several varieties- The principal 
supplies are obtained from Holland, Belgium, 
France, Turkey, Spain, and tho Balearic Isles, 
the Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The 
plant is generally raised from seed, and re- 
quires three years to come to maturity. It is, 
however, often pulled in eighteen months 
without injury to the quality ; the quantity 
only is smaller, A rich soil is necessary 
for its successful cultivation, and when 
the soil is impregnated with alkaline mat- 
ter, the root acquires a red color ; in 
other cases it is yellow. The latter is 
preferred in England, from the long habit 
of using Dutch madder, which is of this color, 
but in France the red sells at two francs per 
cwt. higher, being used for the Turkey -red 
dye. Madder does not deteriorate by keep- 
ing, provided it be kept dry. It contains 
three volatile coloring matters, madder pur- 
ple, orange, and red. The latter is in the 
form of crystals, having a fine orange red 
color, and called Alizarin. This is the sub- 
stance which yields the Turkey-red dye.i 
The roots are creeping, the thickness of the 
little finger, very long and branching, pro- 
vided with numerous articulations, and 
tough fibrils, epidermis thin, palh brown, 
bark and meditullium intensely r^. The 
odour is weak and peculiar, taste bitter and 
styptic. According to Kuhlman’s analysis 
the roots contain red colouring matter, 
(Alizarin, Bobiquet,) yellow do, (Xanthine, 
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Kuhl.) woody fibre, mucilage, gum, sugar’ 
bitter matter, resin, salts, albumen, &c-» 
Alizarin occurs in orange red crystals, taste, 
less, inodorous, little soluble in cold, but 
soluble in boiling water also in alcohol, ether, 
the fixed oils, and alkalies. The alcoholic 
solution is rose coloured, the etherial golden, 
the alkaline violet or blue. A solution of alum 
added to a solution of alizarin^ and precipi- 
tated by potash, cives a rose lake of the most 
charming tint. Xaiitliine is yellow, very solu- 
ble in wafer and alcohol, slightly in ether ; 
the solution passes to orange- red by contact 
with alkalies, to lemon yellow by acids. It 
is devoid of odour, but has a sweetish bitter 
taste. The red. colouring matter of maddei^ 
tinges the bones, milk, and urine of animals 
if fed on the roots. The great consumption 
of madder is as a dye stuff for giving a red 
colour to wool, silk and cotton. In pharmacy 
the roots are sometimes used for colouring 
ointments. — O* Shauglinesiy^ jfctge.-SlS, 

RUBIN A. Once the most celebrated tribe 
in Arabia, is now a small broken clan. The 
Anazeh Arabs come of this race. — RicICs Re* 
eidencein Koordistan^ VoL II ^ p. 258. See 
Khazerij. 

IIUBRUQUIS, Father William, made a 
journey in A. D. 1258, to Karakurum, in the 
reign of Louis IX. of France, i|nd of Mangoo 
Khan, the grand-son of Junge^z Khan, of 
Tartary. ^ The Khan referred to is called by 
Rubriiquis, Sartacli ; but in the^orks of later 
French missionaries he is called Gayook Khan . 
He was the son of Batoo, at that time great 
Khan of the western tribes, and conquered 
territories of the Mongols beyond ihb Caspian 
Sea, Crossing the Euxine to the Crimea, 
Rubruquis fodnd Sartach in the pastures 
between the Don and Wolga, which are now 
occupied by the Cossacks. By Sartach he was 
sent on to Batoo, wlio was then near the 
Wolga : from the report of Father Rubruquis, 
Nestorian Christians abounded at the courts 
and in the territories, well of Batoo 
Khan as of his superior Mangoo Khan ; that 
they had great influence with many at court, 
especially of the , wiven and daughters of 
these and other Chiefs ; Rubruquis relates 
that the reply of .Mangoo Khan to the 
latter of king llouis, Waa,r written |a the Mon- 
golian language, but in th# character of the 
Jugures or Cbakars, which had, > been iutro-^ 
dnes^ by Nestorian Ohristians, an^ waa^^ 
derived from the Syrian, but written in lines 
down the page, commencing from the left. 
Mongoliaujfii so written at the present day.— - 
Prinii&p^B Ttbet/Farimy ^Mongolia^p. 1 fol7. 

RUBUS, a genu^m plants of the Ordell^ 
Bosacem, of which the following East Indiau 
spedes are the better known, viz. 



BUBUS OOWBEEPHUL, 


BUBY. 


;B. as per, Nepal. 

B. bifloruB, iim. Punjab. 

B. eilipticuB^ Sm» Nepal. 

B. distans, Nepal. 

R. gowreephul, Boxb,, Neilghorries and other 
fountains of India. 

B.graoilit{> Hoxb* Nepal. 

B. hexagynus, Jioxb. Peninsula. 

•R. micranthus. Nepal. 

R. molucoanuB L. Tavoy^ Moluccas, Khasia. 

B. lasiocarpiis, Sm. Neilgherries. 

R. paniculatuB, Sm. Nepal 
R. pauciflorus, WaU, Nepal 
B. parviflorus, China, Nepal. 

B. rngosus, Sm. Peninsula. 

B. Wallicliianua, W, and A, Peninsula. 

Oriffith says there is a species of rubus in 
,Jbe Tenasserim Provinces, and Wallich found 
^ne on the Irrawaddy ; but* whether either 
produces an edible fruit or not, Mr. Mason was 
unable to say. — roit/L Itoxb, Mmou» 

RUBUS BIFLORUS. Sm. 

AnScren BiSiis. I Bumbal . .Sui’Lej* 

Raiitanch... Vj,..Gii£NAB. | Tnsra 
Khariara... _ Batang . 

Barer ... Kavi. Kalkalin . 

Common from 5,000 to 10,500 feet up to 
the Indus in the Punjab Himalaya. It has 
•a red coloured fruit. — Dr, J. L. Skwart^s 
Punjab Plants, 

RUBUS CONCOLOR is found in the 
Himalaya, and in Cashmere.— i/o/iiiy., p. 337. 
»dBUS VhAVm. Ham. 

Bramble P, ...Eng. Unsri Punjabi. 

Akhi; Kimachi... Bavi. Puukana ; guracha. Jel. 
'Ouraeba „ 


RUBUS LASIOCARPUS. Sm. 

B. albescens, Roxb. j K - Mysorensis, ffeyne. 

K. racemosus, Roxb. \ Qowriphul Due. 

Blackberry Eno. | Pukuiia Hind, 

Country raspberry. „ 1 Pakania Kaohan' 

A plant of Dehra Dhoon, Kaghan, Neil- 
gherries, Dindigul, Mysore and the Bombay 
presidency, now cultivated generally in the 
Deccan, and believed to have been first brought 
from the Mysore Hills. It grows easily from 
seed ; a few of the ripe fruit rubbed on a sheet 
of paper, and dried in the sun, will enable one 
to forward the seed to friends at any distance. 
The same with the strawberry. The plants 
should never be nearer than four or five feet, 
and may be cut down at the commencement 
of the rains, when they will throw out fresh 
shoots, bear fruit in abundance. As it 
requires little care, and only an occasional 
supply of ivater, this bramble forms a very 
perfect and secure hedge to a kitchen garden. 
The finest fruit is very inferior to a common 
raspberry. — Drs, Riddell. Voiyt. Chghorn, 

RUBUS INDICUS. RoUler, syn. of B. 
gowreephul. — Roxh. 

RUBUS MICRANTHUS, a native of 
Nepal 

RUBUS PURPURBUS. Himalayan rasp- 
berry. Akhi of Kulu .— Punjab lie- 
port, Kullu and Kangra^p. 81. 

RUBUS RUGOS’US is described by Gra- 
ham as found in Mahablesliwar. Riddell. 
RUBUS TILIACEUS. Sm. 

Pulla Kanuua. 


This yellow fruited bramble is found in the 
'Sutlej valley between Rarapur and Sungnam at 
an elevation of 5,000 to 7,000 feet up to near 
the Indus. Fruit is very pleasant, used for pre- 
serves . — Gleghomds Punjab Report, pp, 65,81. 
RUBUS FRUT1C08US. Linn. 

Alchi Beas. 

Yellow raspberry... Eng. 

* Jillsb Kanqka. 


Sbali-dag-ganch Kang- 

11 A. 

Unsri Sutlej. 

Karwarci Tr. Ini>. 

Rubus fruticosus like R. idaeus, grows at 
Cashmere, and in the N. W. Punjab from the 
plains up to 5,000 itti, has dark purple fruit, 
used. to make a presefve oMhe hills. — Thirty^ 
^ve years in the by Dr. Honig, p. *6Z7, 
Dr. J. I. Si^wdrt. Mti Posodl. 

B^IBUS ^Wa»B PHUL. Soxb. 

> R. indieiia, Rottler. 

^Mkaspben^.k. ...Eng« | Gowreephul .ISksTD. 

A plant with small white flowers, gto#s 
in Ceylon, the Nfilgberries, Komap^, Khetssya, 
Assam, Taong Pbng, epmmon a&ong^^ the 
woods betwixt Hur^Mi^r and Sirinagax ; 
also grows plentifully in Mysore and WyMad. 
f aye 225. 


A black fruited species not uncommon from 
4,600 to 8,500 feet, up to the Indus. The 
fruit is black and not much prized.— J, L.^ 
SUwart^ Jlf. D. 

RUBY. 

Yakut. . . . Ak. ... Hind. Merab; Manekam Malay 

Pj£R.s. Lanka-ratti ...v.. S ingh. 

Buhls Fr. Ruby Sp. 

Rubin Gkr. Kexubu kalloo...,..TAM. 

Lai Hind. Kerapu Uai Tel. 

KubiBo It. Yakut Turk, 

I Ruby and sapphire though differing so great- 
ly in appearance, are chemically the same sub- 
stance, pure alumina. The ruby of Pliny in- 
cludes the ruby, the pyrope, the almandine and 
red jacinth. The ruby is not affected by the 
^re, acausti, but the garnet fuses into a dark 
globule of oxide of iron. The spinel ruby is 
a j^eet octohedron, but the common garnet 
is a rhombic dodecahedron. The best come 
ffom Burmsh ;and Ceylon, Bohemia 

{fishes an inferior article, they are found 
in Ava, Siam, the Gupelam mountains, ten 
days joum^ from Syrian, a city in Pegu, 
Ceylon, India, Borneo, Sumatra, bn the Elbe, 
on the Espailly in Auvergne and Iser in Bo- 
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bemta* Ruby or red sapphire is Ihc most land, to the garnets and carbuncles which come 
valuable of all gems when of large size, good from Siam through Ceylon and also to peculiar 
colour and free from flaws. The ruby, in colour tinted alamandines. The stones are of a rich 
varies from the highest rose tint to the deepest red tinged with yellow. They are superior to 
carmine, but the most valuable tint is that those of the mine of Zobictz in Silesia from tho 
of pigeon’s blood” a pure deep rich red. The Tyrol and from Hungary. Under the desig- 
spinel ruby and Baias ruby belong to the nation “ Ceylon rubies” jewellers obtain a largo 
spinel class of minerals as also are several of the price for them from the ignorant. A stone of a 
gems sold as Ceylon rubies. Tourmaline, when fine rich tint, free from flaws, of a certain 
of a red colour is called Brazilian ruby^ and size, will range from £3 to J01O. Gems 
this term is also applied to the artificially are found in the fiat country arouud Ballaii* 
coloured topaz star rubies are asteriated corun* godde S. E., of Ratnapoorn, on the 
drums. The ruby brings a higher price than western plair.s between A«lam’s peak and 
he diamond, ranges as under ; the sea ;-nt Neucraellia, in Oovuh, at Kaiuly, 

at Matelle in the Central Province, and at 
RuaiieDe near Columbo, at Matua, and itl . 
the beds of the rivers eastward towards the 
ancient Maliagam. But the chief gem district 
is ill the plains at the foot of the stupendous 
ills of Safiragam. Next in rank to diamonds 
according to the ideas of the native jewellers 
lourinaline is sometimes mistaken for the of India, come rubies. They must be hard 
ruby, mid the pmk topaz for the BaJas ruby, and transparent, “ shafaf.” The most es- 
Spinel and Baias rubies are found in Ceylon, teemed kind is the yaknt ruraani, “ whose 
Ava, Mysore, Bclucliistan— the spinel ruby is color is like the scid of a pomegranate.’* 
comparatively of little value, but they are often ihcre are inferior kinds of rnhics, classed 
sold for a true ruby and the true ruby is as •• lalri,’’ and garnets’ tambra, &<j. They 
occasionally parted with as a spinel ruby. The enumerate among rubies the “ dudi’ or 
best have the redness of the alcbermes dye t tansala. whieh is a kind of « smoky” cairn- 
the Baias ruby is of a more diluted colour g„rm. ami the “ imringi,” which is supposed 
or of a lilac; the spinel is of the richest crira- to be i.I.e jae.ynth also called gulraidak, and 
son tinged with blue. Both the spinel and whicli I'.nglisli jewellers sometimes erroneously 
the baias ruby possess the property of be- call “ einnamon ruby.” The kinds dislinguish- 
coming electric in a very high degree, to the ed by the appellation, ” zafranl,” and “zard," 
same extent as the sapphire and tlio Brazilian or pliokrnj, are pale and dark topazes, 
topaz : the almandine garnet is noii-electrfc. Included as a sort of rubies, also, come 
The Oriental ruby is surpassed iu hardness sapphires, called by the epithets, “ kabud,” 
only by the diamond and sapphire. Green “ asmani,” ” surraai” color of antimony, blue 
ruby is a rare variety of the precious corun- grey. A natise jeweller informed Mr. I’owill 
dura and ought properly to be called an erne* that they came from ” Jazirah Pigu,” by which 
raid. Ruby is less hard than the sapphire = he meant Burmah. The blue rubies are sap< 
spinel is even softer. In Ceylon, the ruby» phires and are brought from Ceylon, 
amethyst, topaz, sapphire and ciimainoti-stoiie Balat RvJiy is a terra used by lapi- 
are found in great abundancsi but not emc. daries to designate the rosc-red varieties of * 
raids ; sapphire, spinel, chrysoberyl and corun- spinel. It should be carefully distinguished 
dum are also found in Ceylon. The sapphires from the oriental ruby, the sapphire, a gem 
which are red, purple, yellow, blue, while and of much greater variety and value, 
starstone, are met with at Malura and Satfra* Badakshan had been famed since the time 
gam, and rabies and sapphires at Badulla and of Marco Polo as the country producing, tha’ 
Saffragam. The corundum is very plentiful at true Baias ruby, but is not now known to 
Battagamana, on the banks of the river Agiri produce any : it still produces the Lspis lazuli. 
Kandura. The great bulk of the gems, A ruby worn on the finger is igipposQd to 
however, come from Batnapnra, which means protect the wearer from nightmares in his 
the. city of gems, the river near which is jre- sleep and from evil dreams, 
gularly worked. Ceylon affords all the vgrie- Babies of Badakbshan are found in limea 
ties of quartz ; as rock-crystal, amethyst, rose- atone. Spinel, sapphire, corundum add 
quartz, cats*-eye, and prase: rock-crystal chrysoberyl oecur in Ceylqn, in gneiss 
occurs in abundance, both massive and crys- or graiiiti^tock : spinel is comparatively 
talized, of various colors, good quality and in rare. Dr. . Davy got small and very beau- , 
large masses. Amethyst also is pretty abund- tiful crystals of it, which were said to have 
gut. Ceghn Rithif, is a term applied in Kng- been brought from the interior, and he foun4 
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it in specimens of clay iron-ore, from a part 
of the Kandyan country where gneiss is the 
prevailing rock. Sapphire is much more com- 
mon^ it occurs in considerable abundance in 
the granitic alluvion of Matura and Salfragam, 
and in the neighbourhood of Avisavelli, 
and on the Neuracllyiapatam. The corun- 
dum of Battagammana is frequently found 
in large six-sided prisms, is commonly 
of a brown colour, whence it is called 
by the natives ‘‘ Curundu galle** cinnamon 
stone ; occasionally it is to be met with partial- 
ly or entirely covered with a hluck crust, which 
is merely the stone with an unusual proportion 
of iron* In the beds of the rivers south 
and east of the raouiitain chain in Ceylon, the 
sands are so rich in comminuted fragments 
of ipicR, quartz, sapphire, ruby and jacinth, as 
in some places to be used by lapidaries in 
polishing the softer stones and sawing ele- 
phant’s grinders into plates. Dr. Gygax consi- 
dered the original matrix of these rubies to be 
a stratum of decomposed grey granite at Ylima 
Pohura on the south-eastern decline of the 
Pettigalle Kanda. llubies have, from time 
to time, been discovered in many of the 
corundum localities of Southern India, 
associated with this gem, particularly in the 
gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholasigamany. 
It occurs also in the Trichingode talook and at 
Mallapollaye, but it is, comparatively speak- 
ing, rare. 

The ruby mines of Burmah are separated 
from the valley of the Irawadi, by a noble 
range of mountains, which are only oc- 
casionally visible from the town of Male, owing 
to the constant fogs and mists that hang 
around, and snow lies on them for four months 
of the year, beginning with the tniddle or end 
of November. They are situated north-east 
from Mandalay and distant about sixty or 
seventy miles. The principal road to them 
leaves the Irawadi at Tsinguii-Myo, and 
passes through Suuemale. There are other 
roads, from Tsampaynago and other villages to 
the north. The mines lie nearly due east from 
the village, being separated from the valley of 
the Irawadi by the lofty rqnge of the Shue- 
doung mountains. The villages in the im* 
mediate neighbourhood of the mines are Kyat- 
pen, Mogouk, and Katheyuwa. Th^ precise 
limits wiibfii which the gems are found are 
unknown, but they are, or have been, procured 
over an area of probably 100 square miles. 
I'he mode of seeking for them is simply sink- 
ing pits until the gem-bed or ruby cartli is me#’ 
with, this is then rnised to the ,^urrace and 
washed. The gem-bed is met with at various 
depths, sometimes not more than two or 
three feet from the surface, and occasionally 
not at all* When the layer of curtliy sand 


containing the rubies is met, lateral shafts 
are driven in on it, and the bed followed 
up, until it either become necessary to 
sink another pit in it or it become ex- 
hausted. It varies in thickness from a few 
inches to two or three feet. The rabies are, 
for the most part, small, not averaging more 
than a quarter of a rutti, and when large are 
generally full of flaws. Well marked crystals 
occasionally occur, but the vast majority of 
stones are well rounded and ground down. It 
is very rare to find a large ruby without flaws : 
and Mr* Spears states that he bad never seen 
a perfect ruby weighing more than half a rupee. 
The same authority mentions that the sap- 
phires are found in the same earth with the 
rubies, but are much more rare and are gene- 
rally found of a larger size. Stones of ten or 
fifteen rutti witliout a flaw are common, 
whereas a perfect ruby of that size is hardly 
ever seen. The largest perfect sapphire he 
ever saw weighed one tikal. It was polished^ 
but he has seen a rough one weighing twenty- 
five tikal. For every five hundred rubies, 
he docs not think they get one sapphire. You 
see very small sapphires in the market, while 
small rubies are abundant and cheap. The 
value of the gemsi rubies, and sapphires, ob- 
tained in a year may be from 1 J to lac, 
from j 612, 500 to £15,000. They are consi- 
dered the sole property of the king and 
strictly monopolized, but, notwithstanding the 
care that is taken, considerable quantities are 
smuggled. There are about twenty lapidaries 
or polishers of these stones at Amarapoora $ 
they are not allowed to carry on their trade 
at the mines. For polishing, small rubies 
and worthless pebbles brought from the mines 
being pounded fine and mixed up with an 
adhesive substance, and then made into cakes, 
some ten inches long by four broad, are employ- 
ed to rub down the gerfi. After it has been 
brought to the form and size required, another 
stone of finer grain is employed. The final 
process is performed by rubbing the ruby on 
a plate of copper or brass until it is thoroughly 
polished, when the gem is ready for the mar- 
ket. Rubies of Burmah are not exported to 
any large extent, and then only stones of infe- 
rior value. But a pink spar found in the ruby 
district is a more important item of export. 
It is believed to be used for one of the classes 
of distinctive mandarin cap-knobs. All at- 
tempts of Europeans to visit the Burmah mines 
have hitherto been frustrated by various impedi- 
ments thrown in their way by the Burmese 
authorities, who are very zealous of too close 
a scrutiny into the source of wealth on which 
they so much pride themselves. Great num^ 
hereof these gems are brought, down to Ran- 
goon for sale, but a heavy price is always 
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demanded for them, and it requires an e\ 
perienced eye to purchase them with a view 
10 profit. Topazes are also found in the 
vicinity of the rubies and sapphires, but they 
are scarce, and fetch a higher price iu Bur* 
mah than they would realise in England. 

Spinel Ruby, Mr. Mason Bays that by far 
the larger proportion of the rubies offered for 
sale, are, it is believed, spinelle rubies. He 
had a small specimen which every native 
who had seen it, regarded as one of the best 
kind of rubies, or red sapphire, but its natural 
crystalline form is easily recognized, as a 
regular octahedron ; while that of the oriental 
ruby is a six-sided figure, or sonic of iu 
modifications. The spinel is seen of all shades 
blood red, the proper spinelle ruby ; rose red*, 
the balas ruby ; orange or red rubieelle ; and 
violet colored or alniaiuline ruhy. It is nut an 
easy task to distinguish, accurately, the true 
cliaracter of the different stones olTered for 
sale as rubies. Both Europeans and Natives 
often make great mistakes. An English 
officer bought a ruby” in Maulmein a few 
years ago, for fifteen rupees, his friend bought 
one for five rupees : and tlie rubies were 
thought to be of nearly equal value ; but on 
walking into a jeweller’s shop iu (JalciiUa, a 
year or twp afterwards, the jeweller offered 
four hundred and fifty rupees for the one 
but refused to give two rupees for the other 
characterizing it as a worthless garnet. 

Tavernier gives the figures of a ruby that 
belonged to the king of Persia. It was in 
shape and bigness like an egg, bored through 
in the middle, d( ep coloureil, fair and clean, 
except one flaw in the side. They would not 
tell what it cost, nor what it weighed ; only 
it had been several years in the treasury. 
He likewise gives the figure of a Halleis 
ruby, sold for such to (iiafer Khan, uncle 
of the Great Mogul who paid 9,50,000 
rupees *asl, 425, 000 livres for it. But an 
old Indian jeweller affirming, afterwards, that 
it was no Balleis Kuby, that it was not worth 
above 500 Rupees, and that Giafer Khan 
was cheated ; and his opinion being confirmed 
by Shah-Jehan, the most skilful in jewels of 
any person in the empire, Aurengzeb com- 
pelled the merchant to take it again, and to 
restore the money back. Tavernier gives also 
the figure of a ruby belonging to the king of 
Visapour. It weighed fourteen mangelin, or 
seventeen* carats and a half ; a Visapour 
mangelin being but five grains. It cost the 
king 14,200 new pagodas, or 74,550 livres. 
Also he figures a ruby that a Bania showed 
him at Benares, it weighed 58 rutti or 50;^ 
carat ; being of the second rank in beauty ; in 
ahape like a plump almond bored through 


the end. He offered 40,000 rupees, or C,000 
livres for it , but the merchant demanded 
55,000 rupees* 

The largest oriental ruby known was brought 
from China to Pritirc Gargarin, governor of 
Siberia ; it afterwards came into the posses- 
sion of Prince Mciizikoif and now constitutes 
n jewel in the imperial crown of Russia.'* 
Cj/c, p- 151. p. 56. Rmma* 

nntli Tavefuiets Travels^ p, 149, 160. 
AiuBlles Mai. Med.p. 166. Calcutta Oat, 
Kxhib. of 1862. Nevjbold in Affidir, Jonrn^ 
Lit. and Science. Mawne Tettasserun, Ma^ 
liras Cenlral Museum. General Edward FerrU 
p. 252, 253. Davy e account of 
Ceylo?i^ Mr. towdUs Handbook of the Panjabi 
RUBYU. Bkno. Dcllenia spcciosa. 
RUCEllVUS DUVAUCELLl. Cuv, 

C^^rvua Diivuucolli ...6’Mi>jCcrvus elaplioides 
Kticcrvus L‘l:iphoi(lcis//o£///J| 

Buraya lliNU. jBara Siiiglm Hind; 

See Df'cr ; Mammals. 

RUCERVGS EJ.APMOIDES. Ilodg. Syn. 
of Rucervus duvauceUi. Cuv^ 

RUCIl. Ar. Sulphuric acid. 

RUCKl'A-C 1 1 AN 1) U N . 1 1 in d. Saunders 

wood ; Ptcrocarpus sanialinus* B ^ IL 
Adenanthera pavouina. 

RUCTA KANCIIAM, Brng. Bnuhinia 

vahegat.i. 

HUG rANALA. Sans. Chenopodium album, 
Linn, 

ItUCTA SIMUL. Hind. Bombax Malabari- 

CUXD. 

RUCTA-NUMBULA. Beno. Nymphma 
rubra. 

RUCTA-PADMA. />*. .y IL Nelumbium 
spc^ciosum. 

RUCTA-UTEPALA. Sans. Nymplimaodo'* 
rata. 

IIUDAK, a district in the N, W. llima^ 
laya. Benedict Goiz, a Portuguese monk, 
went from Lahore, by Kabool to Kashgar, 
and across the sandy desert, into China, 
where he died in A. B. 1607 ; his route was 
far north of TibeV Anthony Andrada, a Jesuit 
passed through Kurnaon to the Manasarawa 
lake, and thence went on Rudak, on the western 
confines of Tibet. His journey was made in 
1624, and is discredited by commentators 
and geographers, because of his mcritioniDg 
this lake as the source of the Ganges and 
Indus, instead of the Sutlej. There is no 
Moubt, however, that the voyage is genuine, 
though weiave no details of it. — Primep^B 
Tibetl Tar^y and Mongolia^ p. 12, See 
R.adok. 

RUD AKI, about the close of the 9th century, 
translated the fables of Bed-Pai from Arabic 
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into Persian and received 80,000 dirhams for 
his labours. 

RUJDBECKIA PULGTDA, a showy plant, 
grows in any common soil, attains a large size, 
and is adapted for a shrubbery ; the colours of 
the species are chiefly yellow, and orange pro- 
pagated by seed or by dividing the roots. — 
Bxdddh 

RUDDER FISH. Caranx Rottleri ? . 

BUDDHUA. See India. 

RUDDY SHELDRAKE. Casarca rutila. 

RUDHI also Vriddhi. Tel. The two 
different names of the aslita varga or eight 
roots celebrated in the Indian Materia Medica. 
They are only from Nepal or Nortliern India 
and have never been identified. — As, Res, xiii, 
410, 4/o. editiwi. — See Kakoli. 

RUDOK, a district in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Tso Mognalari L. 38 N. and L. 80 E. 
See India ; Ladak ; Paiigkong Lake ; Rudak. 

RUDR A, ill the liig-Veda, is spoken of as an 
inferior god ; one of a kind of semi-divine beings 
(eight in number,) now usually regarded as 
manifestations of Siva^ but in the earlier ages 
of hindu mythology connected with the w^or‘ 
ship of Vayu or the wind. The eight Uudra 
are thus enumerated in the Vishnu Parana, 
— Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Pasupati, 
Bhima, Ugra, Mahadeva, most of which are 
merely other appellations for Siva. Brahma, 
assigned to them as their respec^tive stations 
the sun, water, earth, air, fire, cllicr, the minis- 
tering brahman, and the tiioon. These are 
their types or representatives in this world. 
In other places the Rudra are described as 
eleven in number, and as children of Kasyap; 
and Surubhi. — William^s Story of Nala, p, 40. 
Vishnu Purava, p, 5S, See Hindoo ; Siva 
Indra ; Inscriptioiu 

RUDRA DAMA. See Inscription; Junagurli 

RUDRA DEYAU. See Inscriptions. 

RUDRA'BHUMI. Tel. The place of in- 
eremation of deceased hind us. 

RUDRACHA or BADRACHA. Tam. Elmo, 
carpus tuberculatus. 

RUDRA-CllALLU also Rudra-kai. Tam 
Fruit of Elsfiocarpus prinoides. 

RUDRA JADA, Tel. Ocimiim bnsilicum. 

RUDRAKAYA. Beng. Duk. Tel. Elmo 
carpus prinoides. 

RUD KHANA, See Khozdar. 

RUDRAKSIIA. The fruit of the Elmocarpu: 
made into a rosary and worn by the Saiva. 
bindoo as very sacred. 

RUDRAKSHA CHETTU. T#i,. Guazum 
tomeutosa, Humh, Commonly called tb 
‘^bastard-cedar.” Introduced by Dr. Jamei 
Anderson with a view to supply food foj 
cattle, for which purpose its foliage is mucli 


used in Mexico, whence Willdenow's name 
Bubroma guazuma. 

RUDRAKSHA KAMBA or Kadamba 
Tel. Nauclea cadamha, R. ? The fruit of this 
ree bears some resemblance to that of the 
true Rudrakahsa or Ganitrus sphmricus, a tree 
peculiar to the mountains of Northern India, 
hence the application of the name. 

RUDRAKSHA PENDALAM. Tel. Dios- 
corea crispata, R. 

RUDRA KUDAPA, Tel. 

Rndra enddapah ...Tel, | Hoodra knrpah ...Hind. 

RUDRA SAH. See Inscriptions ; Junagurh. 

RUDRA SAMPRADAYI, or Vallabha- 
Chari, a sect of vaisbnava hindus, founded 
by Vallabha Acharya, who originated the 
worship of Bala Gopala, the infant Krishna. 
This worship is very widely diffused amongst 
all ranks of India society, but is perhaps best 
known as the religion of the Gokuiast’ha 
Gosains, the title of its teachers. Vallabha 
was son of a Telinga brahman. He taught 
that privation was not sanctity, and that it 
was the duly of the teachers and his disciples 
to worship their deity, not in nudity and 
hunger, but in costly apparel and choice food ; 
not in solitude and mortification, but in the 
pleasures of society and the enjoyment of the 
world. The gosains or teachers, like Vallabha, 
are always married men, always clothed with 
the best raiment and fed with the daintiest 
viands by their followers over whom they have 
unlimited influence. Tlie followers of the order 
are especially numerous amongst the mercantile 
community, and gosains are constantly travel- 
ling over India under the pretence of pilgrim- 
age, but reconcile to themselves on these 
occasions, the profits of trade with the benefits 
of devotion. Zealous disciples devote to the 
guru the threefold Samarpana, Tan^ Man^ 
Dhan^ or body, mind, and wealth. The 
temples and houses of the sect have metal, 
often gold, images, of Gopal, of Krishna 
and Rad ha, and other divine forms con- 
nected with the incarnation. The idol is 
richly decorated and sedulously attended 
in daily ceremonials. Besides their public 
demonstrations of respect, this sect keep 
pictures and images of Gopal in their houses ; 
and before sitting down to any of their 
meals, they take care to offer a portion to the 
idol. Those of the disciples who have performed 
the triple Samarpana, eat only from the hands 
of each other, and the wife or child that has 
not exhibited the same mark of devotion, can 
neither cook for such a disciple nor eat in his 
society. Vittala Nat’h was the son and 
successor of Vallabha, Vittala had seven sons, 
all of whom were teachers, and'tbeir followers, 
though in ail essential puiuts the samC; form 
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separate communities. Those of Gokulnath, 
however, look on their own Gosains as the 
only legitimate teachers of the faith. The 
worshippers of this sect are very numerous and 
Opulent, the merchants and banker^, especially 
those from Guzerat and Malwa, beloii^iiii; to 
it. Their temples and establisliments are 
numerous all over India, but particularly at 
Mathura and many hundreds at Bindrabun. 
But at Sri Nat'h Dw»r,at Ajmir, is the roost 
celebrated, most hij^hly venerated, and most 
richly endowed of all the Gosain establishments. 

It is a matter of ol>li»:ation with members of 
this sect to visit Sri Nat’h Dwar at least once 
in their lives, and the head Gosain presents 
them with a certificate to tliat effect. The 
indecent and immoral cliaractcr of this 
sect was notoriously brought before the public of 
India, in the trial for libel instituted in 18G2, 
at Bombay, by one of the teaciicrs of the sect, 
and known as the ‘‘ Maharajah case.*' It was 
shown by the evidence then adduced that the 
women of the wealthiest of this sect deemed it 
ait honour to receive their priest's attentions 
for which the priest withdrew with the woman 
of his selection, selected in the midst of, and 
from amidst hundreds of her fellow worshippers 
and it was also in evidence that the Maharajah 
allowed peoplo to see him associating with his 
selection. In 18G8, in Bombay, during the 
boli, indecent pantomimes were shown by this 
sect before a concourse of men and women. 
It is the Bania and Bliattya races who chiefly 
support this sect. — Wilson. Times of India. 
See Hindoo ; Vallabha Aebarya. 

RUDliA ShlNA. See Inscriptions. 

HU Dll A YAM ALA. See Tantra. . 

HUB. 

Kiie Fn. Riita It. Lat. 

Haute Ger Uuda Sp. 

Siiddap Duku. Sadab Malay. 

Saturi Hind. Arooda Tam. 

In India, this name is given to the herbs of 
Huta angustifolia of R. graveolens and of H. 
iiidica* il. graveolens is an evergreen shrub, 
grows freely in any good soil, propagated by 
cuttings ill damp weather, used for fowls in 
the roup. Leaves dried and burnt are 

much used in Southern India for the pur- 
pose of fumigating young children suffering 
from catarrh, also used fresh bruised and 
mixed with arrack as an external remedy in 
the first stages of paralytic affections. When 
dried in the shade and powdered the vytians 
prescribe this substance in conjunction with 
certain aromatics in cases of dyspepsia, they 
likewise entertain the same notion regarding 
it that Dioscorides did of old, viz. that it is 
inimical to the foetus in utero when given 
^gether with camphor and the sugar of the 


palmyra toddy. In making confection of 
me, the herb of dried rue,,tiie sudub pf the 
bazars of N. W. India, may be substituted* 
— Jajffrry. Mas. Maleria Med. p. 38. 

Phar. p. 273. 

RUELLIA, a genus of plants, of the'^natiiral 
order Acaiitiincctc, of which several ^(Ispccies 
occur in the south ami east of Asia. Rox* 
burgh and Wight name the following species, 
but several have been transferred to other 
genera ; 

balsainica. mibricata. racoinosa. 

bractenta. infinulibiilifor- riiigoiiR. 

cernua. mis. salicifolm. 

oomosii. latebrosn. sarineiitoKa: 

deponclens. loiigi folia. KullVuticoBa. 

pa.sciculutn. maciilata. thfiura. 

fbigellifoi'inis. ubovaia. (iliginGsa, 

Hava. patiiln. and 

lurstita. pavala. xuyJauica. 

hirta. punctata. 

From one wild species, called in Assam, 
room, a very valuable dye is prepared 
after the manner of indign. This plant 
(or a species very nearly allied to ii) is 
also cultivatefl with the same object in Pegu 
and other parts ol the Burmese empire, under 
the ; name of Mai-gyeo. It is believed that 
the room contains indigo allied to that 
produced by species of 1 satis and Wrightia* 
The source of this dye has been referred to 
lluellia comosa. 'J hat prodnccrl at the hills 
occupied by the Miri ami Dnflah tribes, of 
North Assam, and produced at tlic bills occu- 
pied by IheMishtnce ami Abor tribes, Suddyah, 
Lucliimpore, Upper Assam, is of value l 
per lb. The room is employed in its raw 
state by the^ Khampti and Singplio to dye 
their clothes of a deep blue. It is de- 
scribed by the late Dr. Or filths ns a 
valuable dye and highly worthy of at- 
tention. It might perhaps be usefully em- 
ployed as the ground for black dye. 

RUELLIA CERNUA, Iloxh. grows iri My. 
sore 11. Comosii, Jioxb. is a plant of the 
Moluccas. B. hirta, yahl grows in Telingana 
R. indtgofera, Grif is the My-gye, of the 
Burmese. — Voifft. Roxburgh. Wall. Hoolcer. 

RUELLIAtllNDlGOFEUA. The Bur- 
mese cultivate a low Rueliia plant as a sub- 
stitute for indigo which is the '*room” of Assam, 
from which country it has probably been 
introduced. It forms a blue dye not inferior 
to that produced by the true indigo plant,-^ 
Mason. 

RUELLTA INDIQOTICA, in one part of 
the Chekiang province, ofj China, and also 
amongst the Fung hwa mountains to the 
westward of Ningpo, there are large quantities 
of a blue (iye produced, which is in fact the 
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indigo pf part of the country. Fortune, 
in ilia * Wanderings in China/ published In 
1848,'^ gives an* account of a valuable 
kind of indigo, made from a species of wond 
(Fsatis indigotica) which is cultivated exten* 
^ aively in the level country a few miles 
to the westward of Shanghae. The kind 
in Ohek^iang is ec^ually valuable, if nob more 
so. Xt is made Iroiu a species of Rnellia, 
which until it gets a better namei may be 
Called Ruellia iudigotica, the same plant, 
apparently, has been discovered in the 
A^sam country in India, where it is also 
cultivated for the blue dye it affords ; along- 
side of the Cnineae kind, they bear a most 
striking resemblance. This Ruellla seems to be 
easily cultivated, it grows most luxuriantly, 
and is no doubt very productive. Having 
evidently been found indigenous a little further 
to the south, in a warinei^ latitude, it is n,ot 
hardy in the province of Chekiang any more 
than cotton is about Shangliae ; but, neverthe^ 
less, it succeeds admirably as a summer crop. It 
is planted, in the highland valleys, in the 
end of April or beginning of May, after 
the spring frosts are over, and is cleared 
from the ground in October before those 
of autumn make their appearance. Dufing 
this period it attains a height of a foot 
or a foot and a half, becomes very bushy 
and is densely covered with large green leaves. 
Tiie Chinese method of preserving plants for 
next year's crop is most ingenious and well 
worth notice. Being somewhat tender, the 
roots which are left in 'the ground after the 
gathering season are all destroyed by the first 
frosts of winter, and to the formation and 
preservation of cuttings the Chinese cultivator 
directs his attention. When the stems are 
cut down for the manufacture of indigo, a 
sufficient quantity have their leaves stripped 
off, and are afterwards taken into a house or 
shed to be properly prepared* The leaves 
thus stripped from the cuttings are thrown 
into the tanks with the other stems and leaves 
ao that nothing is lost except what is actually 
required for the purposes of propagation. The 
stems are now tied up firmly in large bundles, 
each containing upwards of 100, and the ends 
pf each bundle are cut across, so as to Irave 
them perfectly neat and even both at top and 
biottom. These bundles are each about a foot 
long, and, of course, nearly round. H aving 
been thus prepared they are carried to a dry 
shed or outhouse, where, in some snug 
corner, they are packed closely and^ firmly to- 
gether, and banked round with very dry loam. 
A portion of the dry soil is also shaken in \ie- 
tween the bundles, and this being done the 
operation is complete. Should the winter prove 
UPUsually severe^ a little .dry straw or litter is 
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thrown over the surface of the cuttings, but 
nothing else is require^l. During the winter 
months, the cuttings remain green and 
plump I and although no leaves are produced, 
a few roots are generally found formed, or in 
the act of forming, when the winter has passed 
and the season for planting has come 
round. In this state they are taken to the 
fields and planted. The weather during the 
planting season is generally showery, as this 
happens about the change of tUe monsoon, 
when the air is charged with moisture, A 
few days of this warm showery weather is 
sufficient to. establish the new crop, which now 
goes on growing with luxuriance, and 
requires little attention during the summer ; 
iiuleetl none, except keeping the hmd free 
from weeds. In the district where this dye plant 
is grown, there, are numerous pits or tanks ou. 
the edges of the fields. These are usually cir- 
cular in form ; one measured eleven feet in 
dianveter, and two feet in depth. About 400 
catties of stems and leaves arc thrown into a 
tank of this size, which is then filled to the 
brim with clear water. In five days the 
plants are partially decomposed, and the 
water has become lightisii -‘green in colour. 
At this period the whole of the stems and 
leaves are removed from the tank with a flat* 
headed broom made of bamboo twigs, and an 
admirable instrument for the purpose. When 
every particle has been removed, the w^^rkmen 
employed give the water a circular and rapid 
motion witii the brooms just noticed, 
which is continued for some time. Dur- 
ing this part of the operation another man 
has employed himself in mixing about thirty 
catties of linae with water, which, has been taken 
out of the tank for the purpose. This is now 
thrown into the tank and the rapid circular 
motion of the water is kept up for a few 
minutes, longer. When the lime and water 
have been, well mixed, in this way the circular 
motion is. allowed to cease. Four men now 
station thcnaselves round the tank and com- 
mence beating the water with bamboo rakes 
made for this, purpose. The beating process 
is a very gentle one as it goes on the water 
gradually changes from a greenish hue to a. 
dingy yellow, while tlie froth becomes of a 
beautiful bright blue. During the process the 
head workman takes, a, paleful of the liquid out 
of the tank and beats, rapidly with his hand. 
Under this operation, it changes colour at 
once, and its value is judged of by the hue 
it presents. The beating, prpeess generally 
lasts for about half an hour. At the end of 
this time the whole of the surface of the tank 
is covered with a thick coating, of froth of 
the most brilliant colours, itr which, blue pre* 
domiuatcsi particularly near the edges. At 
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this 8iag6, it being desirable to incorporate tlie 
froth 8rith the liquid belo^ it, there is made 
a most beautiful chemical operation and shows 
tiow universally itiust be the knowledge of 
the effect of throwing oil upon the waters.” 
A very small portion of cabbage oil— only 
a few drops, is thrown on the surface of the 
froth, the workmen then stir and beat 
it gently with their flat brooms for a second 
or two, and the whole disappears aa if by 
some enchanter’s wand/ And so small a 
quantity of oil was necessary for this purpose 
that even when the ciip has been emptied, and 
has only the oil that is necessarily adhering 
to its edges, it was thrown into another tank, 
and produced Ihe desired effect. The liquid, 
which is now darker in colour is allowed to 
stand quiet for some hours, until the coloring 
matter has sunk to the lower stratum, when 
about two-tliirds of the surface is drawn 
off* and thrown away. The remaining third 
part is then drawn into a small square tank 
on a lower level, which is thatched over with 
straw and here it remains for three or four 
days, lly this time the colouring matter has 
separated itself from the water, which is now 
entirely drained off — the dye occupying three 
or four inches of the bottom in the form of a 
thick paste, and of a beautiful blue colour. 
Ill this stale it is packed in baskets, and 
exposed for sale in all the country towns in 
this part of Chirm. What its intrinsic value 
rimy be when compared with the indigo of 
commerce, tliere are no means of ascertaining 
but it is largely used in ('hiria, where blue 
is the most fashionable colour, judging from the 
dresses of the people, and it is possible that 
tvitli European knowledge of chemistry a colour 
of this kind might be greatly improveih After 
being grown and manufactured, it is sold at 
rates varying from 60 lo 100 cash a catty, 
say from 2d, to Ad* per lb. Some is sold as 
low as 30 cash, but this is very inferior, the 
greater part produced is sold at from GO to SO 
cash a catty, and it must be of a very superior 
quality if 100 cash is paid. Like the Shanghae 
indigo made from 1 satis indigolica, it is 
called “ Tien -ching” by the Chinese. During 
the-season of its preparation eve^y mountain 
stream is colored and polluted with the refuse 
liquid drawn off from the tanks and the stench 
which fills the air is almost unendurable. — 
Toriun^^B RenulencB among the Chinese , /’aye 
180. ForiuntsB three years Wanderings in 
Chinn Fortunt^s Residence, 

RUELLIA LONGIFOLIA.— JBojrt. Sya. 

of Astracaiitlia longifolia.— 

RUELLIA RINGENS — 

Upu-dala, Hort, Mal.^ 

The juice of the leaves of this plant, boiled 
with a little salt is supposed, on the Malabar 


coasts to correct a depraVed dtate of the 
humours. Hkeed^s Vortus Maluiarie^s^ 
Fart^th^p, 125-^ c 

RUELLIA INTRUSA. VaU, R secunda, 
Vahl, R. zeylanica RoaA are Syns. of ASyS* 
tasia coromaudeliana.— 

RUELLIA 81REPENS. 

Whorl Flow'erod Huellia. 

Kirendinyagiim...TA]i[. | Oreudio TUgarum...SAKS«' 

The small purple coloured leaves and 
b erries of this low growing plant aro sub- 
acid and bitterish to the taste. When bruis- 
ed and mixed with castor oil they form a 
valuable application in cases of cbildreuU 
carpang. — Ains, Mat, Med, p, 83. 

KUF A EE, an order of (he maboinedan devo- 
tees styled durvesh or faker. 

RUFFICKKE, a plant, from the fibres of its 
bark the Lepcha near Darjeling make re* 
markably light and strong fishing nets. 

IIUFU KARI, or Raffu-Kari, Hikd« 

Darning. 

RUG. Dan. Rye. 

RUG. The principal site of ihe manu- 
facture of the woollen rugs was long the 
town of KUotc, in the Northern Circars of the 
Madras Presidency, but they are now made iu 
Mysore and of any size, to order, they 
are usually three feet broad and six feet 
long, and much employed as sleeping rugs, 
and rugs for the drawing room. They 
have latterly been exported largely to England 
where they are employed as hearth rugs : 
they are of various colours, prettily arranged, 
ami sell from four to fourteen rupees accord* 
iitg to size. 

HUGTROJIA, in the Bombay side of In- 
dia, a veriiucular name of several plants the 
Tecoma imdulatn, Don ; lihamnus Wight!, 
Soymida febrifuga ; Mabainigresccus, Dalz * 
and Polygonum glabrum. 

RUG VEDA, properly Rig Veda, the first 
of the inspired Vedas / Rig, signifying the 
science of divination, of which it principally 
treats, it also teaches Astronomy, Astrology, 
Natural Philosophy, and gives a particular ac- 
count of the formation of matter, and the crea- 
tion of the world. Sama Veda, is the 3rd of 
the inspired Vedas, and treats of all religious 
and moral duties ; it also contains many 
hymns in praise of the Supreme Being, as well 
as verses in honor of the gods. 

RUI. Hind. Cotton. Gossypium herbaceam 

RUIBARBO. Port. 8p. Rhubarb. 

RUJGIRI KI BHAJL Duk., properly 
Raj giri See Moolay keeray- 

RUJHERA, a streamlet near Moradabad. 

RUJUB, the seventh mahomedan month. 
Riijub salar ki Kundori, a mahomedan Ge|e« 


mony. 
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■RUJUNEE-GUNDHA. Bbng. Tuberose 
polyanthus, Polianthua tuberosa. 

BU j^MUTAB, the night of mercy. 

BUaUM FINDEEAN, a ceremony. 

BLTICAIAH BEGUM, Akbar’s first wife. 
She died at 84 years of age about a year 
and a half before Jahangir’s death.— Rtv. 
f(/r Jan, 1871. 

BGKAT DOGANTA, two riikat prayers. 

BUKATANXA GASS. Sinou. Alsioiiia 
scholaris, R. Br. Bon. 

KUKaWIZII. Bus. Gloves. 

BUKGHU in L. 33^ 14' N. L. 77^ 50' 
E , in Ladak, a pasture ground in an old 
lake basin between the Lacha Lung and the 
Tukeiang pass. The mean height of the lake 
basin is 15,754 feet above the sea. Bukchu 
is the most elevated district of Ladak, 
and one of the loftiest inhabited regions 
of the known world, the mean height of its 
plains being 15,634 feCt. SchL See Ladak. 
Paiigkong Lake ; Shaw-goat. 

BUKH. Hind. Tamarix dioica, T. orienta* 
lis. 

BUK’II. Hind. A shikar-gah, a reserve, 
properly Rakh. 

BUKHAN. Hind, Sizygium jambola- 
nuin. 

BUK-HARA. A saiva religious sect of 
tnendicHiits, similar to the ukhara, but do 
not carry a stick nor wear the Rudraksha ear- 
rings, but in their place metallic ones. See 
Ukhara. 

KUKliENG, the name given to the Ian* 
guage of Arracan. See Mru or Tung Mru. 

BUKHAJ. More properly Bukhkhaj, from 
which, preceded by the Arabic article as (al 
Kukhaj) comes the Arachosiaof the ancient 
geographers. Bukhaj otie of the dependencies 
of Sijistan, the chief town of which bearing the 
same name, was situated on the Hindmaud 
or Helmaiid. 

RUKHrA CHANDANA. Hind. Pterocar- 
pus saiitalinus. — Linn. Roxh. 

RUK.HTA-KANCHUN, Bauhinia purpuras- 
ceiis, var. of B. variegata. — Roxb. 

RUKHTA SHIMLU. Bkng. Bombax 
jUalabaricum. 

RUKHTUNEE. A douceur, a vail or vale, 
a perquisite. 

BUEMINI. The only lawful wife of Krishna, 
daughter of Bhishmaka, raja of Vidarbha, carri- 
ed off by Krishna. See Kama. 

BUKNABAD. A brook near Shiraz, cele- 
brated by Hafiz. It is an insignificant stream. 

BUKN-UD-DOULAH, Hassan ebn Buiah. 
See Kanat. 

RUKR- Hind. Jhilara district, bad soil. 
BUKTA UIIANDUN. Bjbng. Adenanlhera 
pavoniiia. 


BURT CHANDUN. Mar. Fterocarpos 
marsupium, also Adenanthera pavouina. 

BUKTA SIMUL. Beng. Hind. Bom- 
bax^Malabaricum. SalmaliH Malibarica Sekott. 

RUKTO CHANDANA. Hind. Beng. 
Pterocarpus santalinus. — Linn. 

RUKTO CHITRA. Beng. Plumbago 
rosea. — Linn. 

RUKTO PUIN. Beng. Basella rubra. 

RUKTOPUL. Beng. Bed water lily, 
Nyniphma rubra. 

RUKT REORA, also Rakt Kora. 
Mahr, Bignonia undiilata. — Roxfi. 

RUKTU-BUN-POOIN. Beng, Basella 
rubra. 

RUKTU-CITITA. Beng. Uose-colored 
lead wort, Plumbago rosea. 

BUKTU-CHUNDUN. Beng. Red Saun- 
ders wood, Pterocarpus santalinus, also 
Adenanthera pavonina. 

BUKTU-GUBAN-YA-ALOO. Beng. Dios- 
corea purpurea. 

RUKTU-KUMBUL. Beng. Nymphm ru- 
bra. 

RUKTU-KURUBER. Beng. Nerium rubro- 
simplex. 

BUKTU-KANCIIUN. Beng. Red moun- 
tain eViOny Baiihinin purpurascens. 

BUKTU’KAMLUTA. Beng. Quamodit 
rubrum. 

RUKTU-PADMA. Beng. Nelumbium 
rubrum. 

RUKTU-PIT also Ruktu-Pittu. Beng. 
Yentila^o MaHraspatana. 

RUKTU-POOIN. Bkng. Red Malabar 
night shade, Basella ruhra. 

RUKTU-SHIM. Bkno. Lsblab purpureum. 

RUKTU-SHIMOOL.Beng. Salmalia Mala- 
barica. 

KUKTU-SELENCHI, Beng. Psilotrichum 
ferugineuin. 

BUL. Hind, llippophae rbamnoides- 

BULLA KITH MARA. Can. Ficus glomes 

rata. 

KULYA, also Rum. Hind, the Red 
powder from fruit of Rottlera tiiictoria. 

RUM. A spirit distilled from the sugar-cane. 

BUM. Amongst all Eastern mahomedaiis, 
this name i# applied to I'onstantinople and 
European Turkey. See Mesopotamia. 

RUMA or Bula Ranbut, or Tailfaan Malay 
Hair. 

RUMAGA. Rus. Paper. 

RUMAKRA. Guz. Toys. 

RUMAL Pers. Hind. Handkerchief; 
Head-cloth. 

RUMANIA BAITUL. also Rumania Paigo, 
Malay. Syn. of Boueia macrophylla. 

RUM All. Hind, or Bumal ia^.Kangra. 
Ficus glomerata. 
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RUMBAL. Hind. Ficus cordifolia also F. 
glomeraia, and F. oppositirolia. 

RUMBHA. Beng. Plantain, Musa para- 
disiaca. 

RUMBOWE, See Kedah or Quedah. 

R13 MBY-A. Malay. The Sago palm* 
RUMEX ACETOSA. 

Sorrel Eng. I Kautli Hind. 

Ohnka ...Hind. 1 

It is cultivated in Ajmeer, the seed is con- 
sidered cooling and astringent. It is found 
in the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sung- 
nam at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
also in Kaghau. It is widely distributed. — Cleg' 
Punjab Report^ p» 67. Gen. Med. Top- 
p. 130. 

RUMEX ALFINUS. or Monk’s rhubarb, 
is found on the European Alps, the Crimea, 
and Mount Caucasus. The roots are large and 
purgative like rhubarb, and the whole plant so 
resembles the Rheum that Linnmiis himself 
mistook one for the other. — O' ShOjUghnesay, p. 
522. 

RUMEX OBTUSIFOLIUS vegetates in 
Cashmere, and is eaten by the natives. Its 
root, under the name of Radix Spalhiacuti, 
was formerly used as a purifier of the blood 
in chronic cutaneous diseases, but is now 
obsolete, both in India and in Europe its active 
principle, Lapatin, must, however, have pecu- 
liar properties. From the decoctions of the 
<lried roots of various sorts of sorrel, by the 
addition of alum, can be obtained a fine red 
color, at a low price, and valuable to painters. 
Rumex undulatus, Jtoyle^ is Himaz or Piil- 
kee. — Thirty-five years m the Hast, by Dr* 
Iloniy.p. 338. 

RUMEX VESICARIUS. Lwm- Roxh. 


Ambari chuka . ..Bomba v Choka....- Hind. 

Chuhka ki baji .. Duk. I Turahah Pehr* 

HumbJejt Egypt. 1 Clmko.. Sind, 

Bladder Dock Eng. Suri ^....Singh- 

Sor vel ,y Sukhagu kire Ta m. 

Country Sorrel „ Snk.aii kiray 

Chok ;Chuk ;paleng Hind. Chukka kura Tku 


I first effect was defeated by Rumi Khan| com- 
1 mander of the Guzeratarmy. In 1535, how- 
ever, Bahadur Shah of Guzerat permitted 
them to erect a fortress there* It was com- 
pleted in 1538, from which lime the Portu- 
guese became the terror of the sea, and were 
able to resist the efforts made to subdue theoi 
by the emperor of Turkey, tlie kings of 
Bejapore and Ahmednuggur and the zamorin 
of Calicut. 

RUMI MUSTAKL Hind. Tam* Mastic. 
RUMINANTIA, the ruminants or ruminat- 
ing animals, such as camels, deer, horned 
cattle and sheep. The ruminants are a tribe 
of mammals of the order Ungulata, which may 
be thus shown, 

OttDER UNGULATA. Feet with hoofs, the 
Pachyderraata and Ruminantia of Cuvier. 

Tribe. Proboscoidea. Cuvier* 

Fam . Elep H a n tida:. 

Elephas indicus, Cuv^ Bly. EIL 

Indian elephant... E ng. [ E. a6iaticuB,BLUMKBACir..' 

llatlu,..., Hind. Ani, C an.Mal.Tam. Tisi,. 

I Yenu Qond. 

Forest parts of all India. 

Elephas sumatranus, 8cM. Sumatra. 
Elephas Africanus, Schl* Africa. 

TriJbe. Pbrissodactyla, Owen* 

Fam. RmNoCBROTiDAi. 

Oen^ Rhinoceros Indicus, Cuv. Bly. 

R. nnicorni.s, Linn. R. inermis. Leas. 

R. aaiuticus, Blum. 

Great Indian Kliinoceros I Ganda, Gcnra... Hind. 
Gunda, Genda ... Hind. | 

Terai from Bhutan to Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan Dooar; 

Bhinocero^ sondaicus. Mull. Bly. 

Lr.8ser Indian Rhinoceros. { H. Javaniciis, K Cuv. Hora2 
Sunderbnns, Mahanuddy river ; Rajmahal 
hills, to Burmah, Malayana, Borneo, Java, 
Assam, Arakan, Sumatra, Chin-ludia. 
Rhinoceros sumatranus. MuU. Bly* 


Cultivated for greens, &c., grows plentifully 
about Madras in the fields during the rains ; 
it has obtained the name of sorrel from 
the British in India, owing to its great 
resemblance to the Rumex acetosa in taste and 
other natural qualities. It is an article of diet 
and is considered by the Natives as cooling 
and aperient. This, where water is abundant 
may be had for eight months in the year ; it 
is sown in drills or on the edges around other 
beds ; the leaves are sold in bundles from one 
to two pice a seer. There is also another species 
called the Indian Red Sorrel.— iJtddeW. Aina. 
Mai. Med. p. 257. 

RU MI-KHAN. The Portuguese early 
endeavoured to obtain possession of Uiu* Their 


Two horned rhinoceros, Eng. 

Assam, Sumatra. 

Rhinoceros crossii, Gray. ? ?. 

Qu. R. SumatrauuH ? Mull. 

Fam. Hyracidah. 

Triie. Laranunguia, Wagner. 

Hyrax syriaciis. Coney of Scripture. Pales- 
tine, Arabia. 

Fam. TAPiRiDiK* The Tapirs. 

Tapirus Malayauus. Malayan peninsula^ 
S. Tenasserim* 

lam. Equida:. Horses, Asses and Zebras, 
the Solidungula and Solipcdcs of authors. 
Equus asinus, the Abs. 
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Equus onager^ Tall. Bly^ Cuv. 

K. Hemionus of India, Asinua IndieuB, Sclater. 

Wild Abs Ekq. Koulan .Kibgib. 

Gor-khar ••<*••••• ••• Hind. Ghour ....Perh. 

Cutcb, Ouzerat, Bikaner, Jeyaelmirj Sind, 
west of the Indus, Beluchistan, Persia, Tur- 
kestan. 

Equus hemippus. h. 

Wild ass of scripture Enq. I E.asin us of the ancients. 
Onager of the ancients. { Asinus tseuiopus Heug. 

Syria, Mesopotamia, North Arabia west of 
the Onager. Wild horse of Col. Cbesney. 

Equus hemionus, Fallas. 

Kiang, Dalghtai ... Tib. | Wild Horse, Cunning. 
Tibet and Central Asia. 

AhtiodActyla, Owen . 

Tribe. Ohjerodia, Bly. 

^ The pig and hippopotami. 

Fam. SuiDiE. Pig. 

Gen. Sue Indicus, Schim. 


lameleopard, Eng. | Giraffe Enq. 

Africa. 

Zrd Group. Fam. Cekxidm. The Deer 
Tribe. 

8nb*Fam. Cervine* True Stags. 

Gervua Wallichii, Cuv. Sly. F. Cuv. 

C« pygargus, Hardw. | C. daphne of Asia, PaHuB, 

■. Caspianus... Pfficoner. I C. nareyanus, young 
. Ca8hiniriensia....i^Kl, \ Hodgs. 

Kashmir Stag Eng. | Bara singha H. 

Hangul, Honglu, Kabhm. | Maral, Pbrs . 

Buxine Sea, Western and Central Asia 
Persia, Caucasus, Altai mountains. Lake 
Baikal, Kashmir up to 9,000 and 12.000 feet, 
Western and Central Asia, Black Sea. Ap- 
proaches the red -deer of Europe. 

Cervus rusa, 8. Muller, 

Russa tunauo, Vigors. 

Sumatra. 

Cervus affinis, Hodg* Bly. 


8. cristatus, I S. scropha, Linn. Bly. 

S. vittatiis, SchJl. EU, 

Indian Wild Boar... Eng. Mikka, Can. 

Sur Hind, Jewadi, „ 

Burajanwar, „ Pandi, Tel. 

Bukar.- Mahr. Paddi, Gond.... Mbar. 

Haadi Gan. Kis, Bhagulpore. 

Ceylon, all India up to 12,000 feet. 

Sue Bengalensis, Bly. 

Qu. Vw. of 8. Indicus, Sddnz. 

Sus Neilgherriensis, G7'ay. 

Qu. Far. of S. Indicus, Schinz, 

Sus Malay anus, Blyth. Tenasserim. 

Sus Zeylanensis, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Sus Andamanensis, Blyth, Andamans. 

Sus babyrussa, Blyth. Babyroussa. Ma- 
layana. 

Sus Papuensis, Blyth. New Guinea. 
Porculia salvania, Hodgs. Jiorsf. 

Pigmy Hog, Eno. I Chota Snr Hind. 

Sauo-Banel, Hbpaul. j 

Nepal and Sikkim Terai, Assam, Bhotan. 

Tribe. Bukin anti a. Ruminating animals, 
camels, deer, horned cattle, sheep, in fire, 
groups. 

Group. CAKELiDiE, camcIs, Ancerata. 

Bly. 

Camel us dromedarius, Linn, 

iDroinedary Eng. | One humj^cd camel. ...Eng. 

N. Africa, Arabia, India. 

Camelus Baotrianus, Linn. 

Bactrian or two humped camel, Eno. 

Central Asia. 

2nd Group. Fam. CAHELo-PABniBiE 
camel-leopards. 

Camelopardua giraffa. Unn. 


Sikim Stag, Eng. | Shou, Sia, Tibet. 

Irbisch Siberia. | Alain of Atkinson. 

Eastern Tibet, Choombi valley iu Sikkim, 
The great stag of N. China. 

Cervus Moliiccensis S. Muller. Moluccas. 
Cervus cJUegel. Japan. 

Cervus peronin,^,Gray. Timor. 

Cervus mantchuricus, Swinh. Mantchuria. 
Cervus taiouanus, Swinh. Formosa. 

Buh^Fam. Rusinas, includes the swamp 
deer, the samber, spotted deer, and kakur or 
muntjac, all peculiar to tropical Asia and its 
Archipelago. 

Bucervus duvaucelli, Jerdon. 

C. elaphoides ...Hqdos. C, curyceros, Knowsley. 
C. baliraiya, „ Swamp deer... ......Enq. 

Bara-ungha H. Potiya-harn... Monghts. 

Baraya . . . Nepal Terai. O oen, goen jak C. India. 

Maha Himalaya. Qaoni (female) ,, 

Jhin-kar Kyakda Boon.) 

Bengal, Oudh, Central India, Forests at 
foot of Himalaya, Assam, islands of Brah- 
maputra or Eastern Sanderbuns, Midnapore, 
Assam, Nerbudda, Nagpore, Ooomsur. 

Panolia eldi, Onth. Blyth. 

Cervus frontalis, | C. dimorphe ... Hodg. 

Burmese deer Eng. | Brow antlered deer, Eno. 

Burmah, Nepal. 

Rusa dimorpha, Oray^ 


Sung nai Hind. Sing-nai ..Hind. 

Tha-min .....Burk. Ohosl > 

Te min, „ Seving? 

OhouT? 


Nepaul, Munnepore, Burmah Siam. 
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Rasa Aristotelis, Jerdon. 

Cervus hippelaphus, Cuv, | C. jarai 
C, equinus; 

C. Leschenaultii,... ^ 

C niger» Blaim. 

Samber stag Eng. 

Sambar H. Mahr. 

Jarai, jerrao 

Ma-ao «...Gk)NDi. 

Kadavi ... •.»••• •..••••Can. 

Eadaba 

All Ind ia, forests up 
Ion, Assam, Burmah, Malay Peninsula. 

Axis macuiatus. Gray. Bly. Cuv. 

Cervus axis ... Erxlbbbn. ^ Axis major Hodgson 
C, nudipalpebra... Ogtlbt. Axis inedius. 

The spotted deer .. Eno. 

Ohital, chitra, chitri|HiKD. 

Jhank. (male).. „ 

Ohatiaah • Bhagulpobe. 

Boro-khotiya Ben a. 

A larger kind in E. and W. Ghats, Fanjab, 
Central India. Smaller, Malabar, Ceylon ? ? 
Neilgherries. 

Axis oryzeus, Kelaart ? 

Ceylon spotted deer.. Eng. | 0. medius IIobgs.. 

Axis porcinus, Jerdon. Hog-deer. 

Cervus oryzeus, Kd. Bly. C. niger^ Budk Bam. 

C. dodur Boyle. 

Hog deer Eng. Sugoria Nepal.. 

Para Hind. Nuthrini lurn..«B£NO.. 

Khar laguna Nepal. 

> Bengal to Punjab, Assam, Silhet, Burmah^ 
Central India rare, Malabar. 

Cervulus aureus, ITam. Sm- Bib-faced or 
Barking deer ; jungle-sheep or red-hog-deer. 

0. vaginalis Bodoaert, Cxlbipe8,WAGL£B.iloDO. 


Hodg^ 
C. heterocerctts,... m 
C. saumur OgiU^y. 

Mern ...Mahr. 

Kannadi Tel. 

Qhous ....Bbno. 

Gaoj „ 

Bhalongi (female) ,, 

Maha, Tbraz. 

to 10,000 feet. Cey- 


Buriya Gorugkfobe. 

Saraga Can. 

Dupi Tfx» 

Lupi ....Gono. 


Fam. Bovidje. Antelopes, goats and cattcl. 
Sub’Fam. Antilopinm, Antelopes. 

Sub-Fam. Tragelapbinss, blyih. Bush, An- 
telopes. 

Portax pictus. Jerdon. Nilgai. 

Hippelaphusof Aristotle Trsgelaphus 


Bltih. 

C. ratwa Hodgs. 

C. styloceros Ogil. Roy. 

Siku, Sikku Lep. 

Muku ..Lep. 

Hakur H. 

Baya Beno. 

Katwa ; Nkp. 

Karsiar Bhot. 

Qutra;Qatri, ... Gond. 


C. mantjac, Elliot,. 

C. mo6chatu6,^BLA. Hobs 
M untjacus vaginalis. Oy. 

Bekra, Bekur Mahr.. 

Kan^kuri Can. 

Kuka-gori Tel. 

Jangli bakra Dukh. 

Jungle sheep of Madras. 
Red-hog-deer ...Geylon. 


Lawa, Tibet. 

Rib-jo, Xadak. 

Bena Kuna war.. 


All forests and jungles of India* 

Cervulus vaginalis, Selater, Java, Sumatra f 
Cervulus reevesii, Ogilby. China. 

Fam. Moschio.£, the Musk deer. 

Moschus moschiferus, Lin. Bly. Musk deer. 
M. eaturatus .. ...Hodge. M. leucogoster, 

M. ohrysogaster 

Kastura, kasture H. 

Rous or Rooa ...Kashm. 

La Tibet. 

Himalaya, at great elevations. 

Jam. Tsaoulid.£. 

Tragulus kanchil, Malayana. 

Memimna Indica, Jerd. Mouse-deer. 
Moschus memimna Erx- Moschiolamimenoides^ 
LSBBN, Elliot. 

Pisuri, Pisora, Pisai, H. 

Mahr. 

Mirgi 

Jitri haran .Beng- 

Central India 


Hodgs. 

Gandwa, Ubia. 

Kuru'pandi ...... Tel. 

^ar Kol. 


Antelope tragocameius, 
Pallas. Blyth. 
Oamalia risia, H. Smith 
Elliot. 

Roz, Rojh, H. 

Hui, H. Mhak 


hippelaphuB. Ogilbt. 
Antelope pictus, ..Pall. 
G urayi, Guriy a, ... G ond. 

Maravi, CAN, 

Nil-Lil, Hind, 

Mauu-potu, Tel. 

but rare in extreme North and 


All India, 

South. 

Tetraceros quadrieornis, Jerdon. 

4 Homed Antelope, Eng. T. paoccrois, Hodgs. 
Antelope chiokaraHARDw. ~ - 
T .. stnaticomis ...Leacu. 

T. iode8, ... Hodos. 

Chouka. Hind. 

€hou-«inghaji^ Hind.. 


Sub-quad ti^cor- 

nutas Ell, 

H. quadrieornis, ...Bl. 

Kotri. BabtaR. 

Knrus Oond. 

Kondguri,.... Can. 

Konda-goii* Tel. 

Jangli bakra.. .Bbkkan. 


Bukra, ... Mauk. 

Bhirki Sauqor. 

Bhir-Kum, Bhir, Gondi. 

Bhirul,.. Bhil. 

All India, not Geylon nor Burmah, nor 
valley of the Ganges. 

Antilope bezoartica, Jerdon. Indian antelope* 

A. cervioapra,PALL.ELL. | Hardw f. Cvv. 

Mirga,... . Sansg. Hind, j Bureta Bhagelpur. 

Harn, Harna, Harniu. | Barout, Sasin,. ...Nepal. 


Alali, 


(m. and/.) H. Mabr 

Harin, Bbng. 

Kaiwit, (Black buck) H. 

Phandayat, Mahr. 

Guria, Ooria, Tirhoot. 
Kalsar,. Baoti, (m. /.) 

Beiiail 

All India, 

Gazella Jerdon. 

Antiiope Arabica, El\. r * '* 
A. dorcas, var. .9underaI/.{ 

A. Benettii, Sykeg. 

Goat antelope,.. Eng 

Indian Gazelle^ 


Chigri, Can. 

Irri, (m.)Ledi, (/.) Tel. 

Jinka, ,, 

{m.) Qandoli. (/.) 

Baori. 


Chikara, ... •*• H. 

Kal-punch, H. 

Kal-aipi, Mahr. 

Tiska,... Gan. 


Ravine-deer. 

A. hazeona, Is, Oeofroy, 
Jaeque, 

A. Christii ? Gray, 

Biiclari, ,, 

Mudari, ,, 

Burudu'jinka, ...••• Tel. 

Poraya (ta) Baori. 

Chan....... „ 


All India. 

Gazella subgutturosa ? Baluehisian, Sindh, 
Punjab,. Persia, Afghanistan. 

Gazella dorcas, Blyth, 

Antiiope Arabioa ... I Gazella keve]la.;.J5rmI«. 
Gazella Cora,. B, Smith. I G. eorinna. „ 

A. dorcas, var, Persic a, Bupell 
Arabia. 

Kemas Kodgsonii* Chira of Tibet, the 
Keroas of .^lian. 

Procapra piclicaudata, Hodg. 

Goa, Tibet. | RarQoa,.,i...7.. TiBar 

Tibet* 
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Procapra guiturosa. Auctoruni. 

AuU)ope guttiiroaa, Pallaa. 

Central Asia, China. 

Saiga tartarica. 

Saiga antelope. . . Enq. 

Eastern Europe, Tartary, Central Asia. 

Buh-Fam, Caprinie, Goats and Sheep, 1st 
Capricorns or Antelope Goat or AAountain 
Antelope. 

Nemorhcndus bubalina, Jard. The Serow o' 
Forest Goat. 

Antilope thar. Hody. N. proclivne, Uodg, 

,, bubulina, ,, Sarau, Serou, Sarraowa. 

Serow iSN<i. ...Himal. 

Forest goat „ Eioau Sutlej. 

Thar Nepal. Ramu Kasum. 

Central Himiuala^a from 6,000 to 12,000 
feet. 

Nemorhocdus goral, Jerd» Gooral or Hi- 
malayan Chamois. 

A. Du vaucelei, //. Smith. Q or al Hi u. 

Tijur Kashm. | 3uh-gihg 

Sail, Sarr .Sutlej. ...Bhot. 

Gooral, Himalayan Chamois. All the Hi- 
malaya at S,0G0 to 8,000 feet. 

Nemorhoedus crispus. Japan* 

Sub^Fam* True Goats. 

Hemitragua jemlaicus, Hodgs. The Tehr or 
Himalayan Wild Goat. 

Capra jharal Uodgs, Hemitragus (xuadrimam- 

Tehr Eng. mis Ilodgs. 

Himalayan Wild Goat. Kras, Jagla ...Kashmir. 

.••ENQt Kart Kulu. 

Tare, Tehr, Tahir, Jhula, Thar, Thai’iii, 

M.UlNl>. ...Kunawar. 


Jehr Simla. Esbu, Esbi ••.Sutleg* 

Jharal Nepal. 


AH the Himalayas. 

Hemitragus hylocrius, ' Jerd, Neilghcrry 
Wild Goat. Ibex. 

Capra warry at o, (rray. i Warra-adn ; Warri-atiu 
Kema8...0^/6y, Bigth. I ...Tam- 

Neilgherry Wild Goat. I Ibex of Neilghbrries. 

Neilgherry and neighbouring hills S. to 
Comorin, Animally- 

Oapra megaoeros, IIutL Big. The Mar- 
Khor. 

Ma Falconer! ...Hugel. Ra-che Laoak. 

Harrkhor Eng. Ra-pho-che, 

C. khor, orsnake eat e. 

Fir Panjal, Hazara hills, Ward wan hills, 
Sulimani hills, Kashmir ; Jhelum. 

Capra mgagrus, GnteU Persia, Central and 
Western Asia. 

Capra sibirica, Meyer, BlgtJi. Himn. Ibex. 
C. sakeen, Blyth. I C. Pallasil Schifu, 


Itex-himalayana „ I Dau-uio, {f.) Tibet. 

Himalayan Ibex.>-.£No. | Sutlej. 


Skin, Sky in, Sakin, I Kyi Cashmere^ 

Iskin t£. Tibet. ] Taogrol ...Kul, 

Throughout Himalaya. 

Oiris cycloceros, Ilutt, Sclater. Blytli. 

Ovis Vignei, Blyth. 

Uria, Oorial Hinj>. I Uria Hind. 

Punjab Wild Sheep I Urial „ 

I Koch, kuch, Sulimani. 
Salt range, Hazara, Peshawar. 

Ovis Vignei, Blg^/i 


Oyis moatana, Cunning - | Sha^ of... .Ladak. 

ha//t. 1 Sha-pao, of.. ..Tibet. 

Hindu Kush, Parnir range, Ladak, 

Ovis naliura, Body. Blyih. Burhel, 

O. uahoor Hodgh. Menda, H. 


uuiucL „ oaarur, n inli. ub a l.. 

Buriiel ; blue Wild- Wa, War, H. of Sutlej. 
aheep ,,, ...Eng, Nervati Nepal. 


Bharal, If Wa, Sna, Ladak. Tibet. 

Sikkim, Bhotaii to near Simla, Kamaoii, 
Garhwal. 

Ovis ammon, Linn. Gnow of Tibet. 

O. argali Pallas, j O. Hodgsonii Blyth. 

O. ammonoides, Hodgs. ; 

Hyaii, Nuan, Nyan, Niar, Nyiind, Tibet. 

The T'ibet side of Central Asia above 
15,000 feet. 

Ovis polii, Blyth* The Hass or Roosch of 
the Steppe of Pamir, east of Bokhara, 16,000 
feet. 

Ovis nivicola, Eschaholtz. Kamtschatka. 
Ovis Gmelini, Blyih* Armenia. 

Ovis cyliiidricus, Blythe Caucasus, 

Sub^Fam* Bovinas. 

Gavseus gaums, Jerd> Gaur. 

Bibos cavifron8,HonGs. Bos gour Traill. 

Ell. B. assel lioRSF. 

The Qaur Bison ...E nil Kar-Kona .. ...Can. 

Goiir Hind. Vana-go ...Beng* 

Gauri-Gai „ Ban-gau „ 

Jaiigli-Kbulga ,, Peroo-maoo Gond. 

Bod of Seoni. Katu Yeni Tam. 

Qaoiya Mahr. Bison of Madras sports- 

Ban-parra of Mundlau. men. 

AH the large forests of India. 

Gavmus frontalis. Qayal or MUhun, of the 
Hilly tracts E. of the Burhamputra. 

Gavmus sondaicus, the ban-teng, is the 
Burmese wild cow of Chittagong, fiurmah, 
Malayans. 

Bubalus Arni, Jerd* Wild buffalo. 

BoBbuffelus Blyth. Jangli Bhains Hind. 

Wild buffalo Eng. B. bubalus ... Auctok. 

Ariia, m. Arni,/. H. Mung Bhaoulpore. 

Mah. Gera erumi.... Qond. 

Var. a. Macrocercus, Hodgs, Assam, 
Terai, Tirhut, Central India, South to the 
Godavery, Ceylon. 

Var. h, Spiroccrcus, Bodgs, ^ 
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Mr. B. Hodgson notes on some of the Ru« 
minantia as under • 

Ceh-nidiiB, — Mrigadi ; Haranadi. The Sanscrit 
postfii adi, meaning et coetera, is the probable 
etymon, and certain equivalent of the Latin idm 
and inm. Hoofs cloven. Postal plane of scull 
forming an obtuse angle with frontal. Horns 
solid, falling annually, proper to males only, 
(save Rein Beer) inserted, superiorly and 
proxiinately, below the frontal crest. Front 
teeth in the lower jaw 8. None above ; canines 
normal and constant, found in both sexes, or 
in the males only. Molars -g. Mufle normal 
and constant (save only in Hein Deer and Elk). 
Tents 4, normally and constantly, Eye-pits 
constant. Groin pits vaguely defined or 
wanting. Feet- pits usually present, in all 4 
feet or only in the hind. 

Germs ; Statjs , — Mriga ; llaran. Horns in 
males only much branched, 2 basal, one 
eentral, and several terminal snags. Mufle 
large covering the front of upper lip. 
Eye-pits mo<lerate and moderately mobile 
S shaped. Feet-pits large in all 4 feet. 
Groin.pits none. Calcic gland tuft poste- 
rior and external. Teats four. Canines in males 
only. Types, Cervus elaphus of Europe 
Oervus afllnis of Saul forest or Mul Barah 
Sinha and Geatia or Cervus wallichii of 
Tibet. These animals are further characterised 
by a very short tail; a large disc or pale apace 
round the tail, and no proper mane. The 
Indian ones are confined to vast primitive 
forests on the plain. 

Rucervus.-- Baraiya orBarah Sinha. lioriis in 
males only, with one basal snag and no central 
one, but their siiiiimits many branched as in the 
true Stags or Elaphus. Mufle large^ covering 
front of upper lip. Eye-pits moderate, mobile 
moderately. Feet-pits ? Groin-pits none. Calcic 
gland and tuft ? Teats four. Canines in males 
only. Type V.'ervus elaphoides vel ciuvaucelli. 
This is the Baraiya or Barah Sinha. It inhabits 
reedy marshes and islands of great rivers along 
the whole Eastern and Northern skirt of Beii- 
gal and Hindostan. Never enters the moun- 
tains or forests. Herds enormous in the Islands 
of Brahmaputra, 'fhese animals are further 
distinguished like the true stags, by the absence 
of the heavy mane of the Rusa, and by a short 
tail which however has no true caudal disc and 
is longer than in the stags proper ? 

Procervus^ Gour or Gower and Ghoe,^ 

Horns in males only, small, smooth, greatly 
divergent, and much bent in the beam, like Bos 
andfurnished with only one? snag which is basal 
and forward, another subterminel ? Eye-pits 
medial, vertical. Feet pits none. Groin pits 
none. No calcic tuft nor gland Pleats four. 
Tushes in males ouly. Type Cervus di- 


morphe. The Gour, or Ghos. Habitat Saul 
forest. Further subordinate marks of this 
genus are: — Tail short. No caudal disc. 
A mane. The Gower are not gregarious. 
They are confined to the Saul forest so far 
as appears. With their rutting season and 
gestation, unacquainted. Intestines 56 feet, 
small 29, great, 27, Cmcnm, 19 inches by 4, 
diameter of small gut f inch. Liver 3-lobed 
and a lobulus. Lungs 4-lobed Gall-bladder. 

Rusa, — Samber, Jarai, (vulgo Jerrow.) Horns 
in males only, trifurcate : I basal and 1 sub- 
terminal snag. No central one. Mufle large, 
covering the front of tipper lip. Eye-pi(;p 
very large and completely reversile. Feet- 
pits large in all 4 feet. Groin-pits none. 
Calcic gland and tuft, posterior and external. 
Teats f^our. Canines in both sexes. 

Type, Ilippelaphus or the Sara bur, and 
Aristotelis or the Jarai : both continental 
species of India. Also, in the Islands, 
Equiiuis Perouii, Etam, and Marriaiinus : but 
they want testing all of them. Habitat, all 
the great forests of India and of its islands, 
and to a certain extent, the mountains above 
them, where the other large Deer are never 
seen. These animals are not gregarious : 
they have a long bluff tail like that of a 
docked horse, no disc round it ; but a heavy 
mane over the whole neck. One anomalous 
species, thence called Heterocerus, has no upper 
snag to its horns. Another large deer of 
the Indo Chinese ranges of Hills is Panolia 
Eedii, the Cervus frontalis of Mr. McClelland. 
Not found West of the Brahmaputra. The 
llusa rut in spring and then drop their horns. 
Their females gestate 8 months and produce 
young in wjiiter, occasionally so early as the 
end of October, and one at a birth. In con- 
finement the horns are usually dropt in April 
and take six months for tbeir perfect replace- 
ment. The horns are not complete in form 
till the 4th year nor in size till the 8th year. 
Small gut 52 feet. Large 31. Ccacum 15 
inches by 4^. 

j^xis. Chillra^chitirL Horns in males 

only, with one basal and one subtcrminal snag 
as in Rusa, but the beam more bent and the 
horns paler and smoother, and closer grained 
in structure. 

Mufle large, covering front of upper lip- 
Eye- pits large, very mobile. Feet-piia large, 
in hind feet only. Groin gland large ; sinus 
vague. Calcic gland and tuft, posteal and 
external. Teats four. Canines in both 
sexes. Types, 1, Axis major vel maculata vel 
nudipalpebra, or common spotted Deer or 
Chittal ; 2 Axis medius or lesser spotted Deer or 
Jhow Laghuna ; 3, Axis porcinus vel nigev, 
or Hog Deer, or Para or Khae Laghuna, 
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Sugoria. Habitat^ general over the plains of great 16. Goecum 12 inches by two» 12 inches 
India arhenoe the progress of cultivation has of got below it of like diameter, 
long since driven the larger Deer or Barah Moschida : the mtuks. — Kasturadi; Mushka* 
Sinha and Busas and Oower recte Gour. ! di. Feet cloven : no horns ; front teeth and 
These animals have a smooth, generally | below, none above. Molar teeth Canines 
spotted, coat, no mane, and a long tail large : cranium cervine with the two planes 
reaching to the back and ending in a point gradually blended. 

It is singular that H. Smith should question Moschus, kastura ; Mushk Him. Mufle 
their having eye-pits and canine teeth. The large, as in deer. No eye-pita No feet- 
spotted deer are gregarious, the herds being pits. Large caudal gland with lateral pores, 
often very large : the Hog Deer are less so. No inguind pits. Calcic tuft and gland ex- 
dwelling more in families. Their breeding ternal posteal. Large preputial gland and 
season is May, June : their rutting season De- sac secreting the substance called musk, proper 
cember, January. They gestate 6 months, to males only. Teats four. False hoofs very 
Intestines of leaser spotted species 65^ feet, large, acute, and touching the ground* Canines 
whereof the small are 40 and the great 2Si. in both sexes ; of males, large and exserted ; * 
Gmcum 9^ inches by 3f and 5 inches of got of females, small. Types, I, Moschiferus ; 2, 
below it, of same calibre ; rest equal and Chrysogaster ; 3, Lucogaster. Inhabit the 
narrow. Intestines of Hog Deer 41k feet great snowy mountain barriers of high Asia 
whereof the lesser are 24k ^’^d the larger 16|, from the Himalaya to the Altai, and from 
Cmcnm Scinches by 2i. They rut and Beluttag to the Peling and Gajar. The Musks 
breed like the spotted species. are conUned to the snowy region and glassy 

precipices which they leap with a power and 
StyloeeruSt or Stilthorn or Muntjac» Du* security far more than Caprine, though owing 
viorMfigoL ; Ratwa^ Kaher . — Horns in males to the unequal length of their legs they can 
only, small, raised on high hairy pedicles, descend slopes only with difficulty and falling 
and having only one snag which is basal* are caught. They cannot climb at all, as 

Females with bristly tufts ending in knobs goats do, and are solitary. They rut in winter 

instead of horns. Eye-pits very large and and produce young in summer (May, June) 
extremely mobile. Facial creases, large, geatating 160 days. In 6 weeks the young 
mobile, glandular, placed along inner side can shift for themselves and the mother drives 

of horn pedicles towards their very for- them off. They can procreate ere they are a 

ward salient bases. Feet-pits large, in year old and live lO to 15 years. One usually 

hind feet only. No groin-pits. Mammse is produced at a birth in the cavities of the 

four. Canines in males only ? large trenchant^ rocks.|| Intestines 33 to 86 feet, whereof the 
and exserted, as in the musks. No calcic small are 23 to 24 and the great 10 to 12 

gland nor tuft. Sty. vaginalis or the feet; Coecum simple 8 to 9 inches by 1 ; 

Kijang of Indian Islands. Sty. Ratwa or the mean diameter of gut 1 inch. Gall bladder oon- 
Kaker of Indian Continent. Habitat, gene- stant ; Prof. Owen doubts this, but Hodgson 
ral in India mountains and in forests at their tested it a dozen of times since Dr. Campbell 
bases. Never elsewhere. Seldom seen above and he made the first examination in Nepaul. 
7,000 feet in the Sub-Himalaya. The Meminna : Pizora, Pise Fisai. 

Mnntjac are not gregarious though 6 or 8 Mufle large. No eye-pits. No feet-pits* No 

are occasionally found together. They prefer groin-pits. Calcic gland nude and external, 
the dells to the tops and the close to the open No preputial bag. Fonr teats. False hoofs, 
cover* Copse or brushwood of the Chinese ordinary, sftiall. Canines not exserted, and 
bambu is a favorite retreat. They bark all the confined to males. Type, Meminna Indica 
year but particularly in winter when the males Fisora and Pisai. Inhabits the forests of India 
are wanton. January, February is the com* in all parts, near to, but without, the varioua 
mon rutting, and June, July the common ranges of Hills. 

breeding season : the gestation being 6 months, Oavicornia minareB , — Lesser hollow horned 
but they breed occasionally at any season i Euminants or Flocks. Hoofs cloven. Occipital 
though only once a year, and have one or I plane of scull forming a small or large angle 

two young at a birth. The males' horns fall with frontal plane, Horns hollow, sheathed 

in May and are p^fect again in August. lutes- 1 persistent, with thin and dense or thick and 
tines male 61 feet, whereof the small are 44 porous cores. Mufie small, for the most part^ 
and large 17 feet. Coccum 15 inches by 2^ or wanting. Front teeth 8 below. None above., 
inch and 9 inches of gut below^ it of same Canines present or absent. Molars -f or 
size. Best, k to 6-i inch widel Intestines Teats 4 or 2. Eye^ feet« and groin, pits, pte* 
female, 14 feet, whereof small 34 feet and sent or absent. 
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AnIeJopute.—- Antelope kiod, Sasinadi; Occi- 
pital plane of scull forminif an obtuse an^e 
with the frontal plane. Gore of the horns thin, 
consisting of dense bone often with a clear sinus 
at the base within. Horns seated on the supe- 
rior surface, below the crest of the frontals, and 
apart at bases. Canines frequent. Mufle 
present or absent. Teats normally 4 or 2. 
Feet-pics in all 4 feet or only in the hind 
ones. Eye-pits present or absent. Groin-pits 
present or absent. These animals have also 
occasionally maxillary/ intermaxillary and 
post orbital sinuses, the number and high 
development of these organs being one decided 
characteristic of the family. 

TetraceruB. — Chousinhu, Chouka. Horns in 
males only four in number. Two inter-orbital ; 
and two behind eyes, but below crest of fore- 
head. Mufle large, as in deer. Eye-pits 
medial, linear, longitudinal. Feet-pits in hind 
limbs only or none. No inguinal pita. No 
calcic tuft or gland. Teats four ? two ? Canines 
in the males. Types 1, Chekara ; 2, Quadricor- 
nis ; 3, Subquadricornutus ; 4, Jodes; 5, Pac- 
ceroois. (See Calcutta Journal Natural History 
for May, 1847.) Inhabit the forests of India 
generally. Avoid mountains and open plains* 
Not $ gregarious. Rutting season, Summer. 
Breeding season, winter. Gestaie 6 months, 
most young born in January, February. They 
are very shy, and when hunted is close or go 
off far ahead bounding like a common antelope, 
and hence one of their names, from chouk, a 
leap. 

Antelope , — Antelopes Proper ; Sasin. Homs 
in males only. No mufle. Eye-pits, medial, very 
mobile linear, vertically oblique. Feet-pits large 
in all 4 ? feet* Inguinal pits, large and clearly 
defined. Calcic tufts ? Mammsc two Type Ger- 
vicapra.Black Antelope. Bar ant and sasiu.Yery 
gregarious on the open dry plains of India ge- 
nerally. 

Gaaella, — Ghazal. Horns in both sexes. No 
mufle. Eye-pits distinct mobile. Feet-pits very 
large in all 4 extremities. Inguinal pits large 
and distinct. Calcic tufts ? Mammae two. 
Type Dorcas. Foreign to India. 

Tragops, — Ghikara, Kalsipi. Homs in bot^ 
sexes. No mufle. No eye-pits- Fcet-pir 
large in all 4 feet. Inguinal pits dis* 
tinot. Calcic tufts posteal. Mammae two* 
Antelope bennetti vel christii, found 
generally amid ravines of dry plains of India, 
called Chikara and Kalsipi by natives j Ravine 
Deer by Europeans. Not gregarious. These 
animals have the lyiate horns common to both 
sexes, the knee tufts, lines along the flanks 
and ovine hairy nose of the Ghizellra : but they 
are wholly void of eye-pits. The dark lustre of 
their large eyes is as striking as in the two last 


groups. This is one of the marks bv which 
the Antelopine family may be distinguish- 
ed from the small pale-eyed Goats or Caprine 
family. Gazelles differ from Antelcmes in that 
their horns are lyrate, and that the females also 
carry them. The Tragops differ from both by 
the total absence of the sub-orbital sinuses, or 
eye-pits. 

Pantholops, — Chiru* Molar teeth Home 
in males only. No mufle. No eye-pits. Feet* 
pits large in all 4 feet. Inguinal sacs, purse- 
like, large, pendent. Calcic tufts ? Mammm, 
two. Large interipaxillary sacs like doubl, 
nostrils. Type, Antelope hodgsonii, Abel. The 
Chiru. Habitat open plains of Tibet* Gregae 
riouB, rutting season, winter. Breeding season- 
the summer. Gestate 6 months. One young a- 
a birth. They are very pugnacious and jeal- 
ous, and in their contests often break off one of 
their long horns. Hence the rumour of Unit 
corns in Tibet. 

Frocapra * — Goa and Bagoa. Horns in males 
only* No mufle. No eye-pits. Feet-pits small 
in all 4 feet. Post cornual sinus, large. No 
inguinal pores. Calcic tufts posteal. Mammce 
two. Type, P. picticaudata. Goa of Tibet. 
Inhabits ravines on the open plains of Tibet in 
small herds or families. 

Kemas^ — Goral. Homs in both sexes. Mufle 
media No eye-pits. Feet-pits medial in all 4 
feet. No groin-pits. Calcic tufts? Mammas 
four. Type, Antelope Ooral. The Goral ; 
inhabit the Sub Himalaya, as far towards the 
snows as the great forests extend, to which ex* 
clusively these animals adhere. Dwell in fami- 
lies 4-6 together* Breed amid crags and rooky 
recesses. Yohng mostly born in May, June : 
gestate 6 months. Butting season January, 
February. Produce one young at a birth. 

Nemorhoedus or Capricornis. — Sumatrensia 
is Col. Smith’s type and Mr. Ogilby says 
this is identical in structure with the Thar^ 
Mr. O.’s type of capricornis. If so Col. 
Smith’s generic name will have priority ; 
if not, it will be the type of Nemorho^us and 
the Thar of Capricornis. Col. Smith’s several 
species of Nemorhedus are as heterogenous as 
Mr. Ogilby’s of Kemas. 

Thar or Baraw- Homs in both sexes. 
Mufle medial Eye-pits round and furnished 
with a very large gland. Feet-pits extremely 
large in all 4 feet. Groin-pits none. Calcic 
tufts none nor gland. Mammas four. Type, 
Antelope thar, the thar or Saraw. Habit 
the Sub-Himalaya as far north as the 
great forest extend. Also, Antelope Suma- 
trensis of the Islands of India. The Ooral 
and Thar have the round black and ring* 
ed horns of the Antelope, which otherwiM 
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\hey little resemble being short clambering rock not larger than one's palm looking con- 
mountain animals, but not, as supposed, affined fidently down over sheer space with not a 
to the Bovinos. The Goral differ from the shnib to break the awful absence of rest for 
Thar by wanting the very glandulous eye^pits the foot. In February 1842, a malejharal in 
of the latter, and both are sundered from the possession of the court of Nepaul had inter- 
Hemitrages by their large feet pits, Antelopine course with a female Axis, which in July pro- 
horns, acd absence of Caprine odour* The Thar duced a young hybrid of mixed appearance, 
are not gregarious at all. They rush with fearful but more like the mother than the father, and 
precipitancy down the steep mountains they which lived and grew up a fine animal. Hodg_ 
inhabit. Butting seasoni February, March, son saw it last in October 1848. and notes the 
Young (one) born in September, October. Ges- circumstance as a strong corroboration of that 
tale 8 months. Small gut 65 feet. Great 32 feet affinity of the Heraitrages to the Deer (not 
Gcecum 15 inches long by 3 wide, and siihple. Bovines as Mr* Ogilby supposed) which is 
Gall-bladder constant. indicated by the 4 teats and moist muzzle of 

Gapridae . — Goats and sheep ; Bakaradi. the former, notwithstanding that the Hemi- 
Occipital plane of scull forming an ecute angle trages in all other parts of their structure as 
with frontal plane. Cores of horns thick, porous well as in their rank odour and in their maii- 
and cellular. Horns seated superiorly on the ners are such perfect goats. From the true 
crest of the forehead and by their union cover- goats however they differ, besides grand points 
ing the top of the head. Canines wanting. Teats noted, by the total absence of beard and of 
normally but two, rarely 4. Mnfle abnormal feet pores. Nor could he 
and almost invariably absent. Feet-pits in all progeny from the goats by the jharal. 
four feet or only in the fore-feet, or none. Eye They copulated freely and he was told would 
and groin pits present or absent. breed. Hence the erroneous statement in the 

Hemitvagua . — Jharal or Tehr. A small Journal for September 1835, disproved by 
mufle. No eye-pits. No feet-pits. No inguinal experiments, though a male of the latter 
pores. Calcic tufts. Four teats. Strong cap- species had commerce with goats of several 
rine odour in males. Types. 1, Capra jem- breeds, repeatedly, during the 6 years he 
laica. 2 Capra jharal vel Quadrimammis. 3, was kept, quite tame and going abroad 
Capra waryatu, whose female is Ilylocrius. with the sheep and goats. Small intestines 
Habitat the loftiest mountains of India ; the 53 feet. Large, 25-78 feet. Ooecum 1 foot 
Sub'Himalaya near the snows and the long and 2i inches wide. Small gut j inch 
highest part of the Nilgiris. A . very re- in diameter ; great gut 2 J'. Gcecum simple, 
markable type tending to connect the keeled, that is, not banded nor sacked.^ _ 
compressed hollow-horned and odorous goats Capra, — Bakra, Goats. Horns in both sexes, 

with the deer family which want these marks. No miiile. Feet-pits in the forefeet only^or none, 
but possess the roufic and 4 teats of theHerai- No inguinal pores. Mammae Odour in- 

trages, marks of which the true goats (and tense in males. Calcic tufts none. Tjype, Gapra 
sheep) are void. The Jharal’s retreats are aegagrus. Habit Persia. Foreign to India, an 
among the most inaccessible bare crags of the not therefore subject toHodgson’s examination, 
Hemachal, close to the perpetual snows, be- but the several tame races of Tibet and the su - 
yond the forests. They feed in the open Himalaya (Chandra, Chyapu, Smal) am 
glades below such crags at early morning and also the common Goats of the plains 
evening, retiring in the day to their awful and Jamnaparia) are^ all licse 

fastnesses. They are gregarious and the animals are further distinguished by horns 
flocks often amount to 40 or 50 animals, but inserted very obliquely, not angular, com- 
generally do not exceed 20 or 30, If alarmed pressed, and presenting a sharp 
when feeding they go off at speed with a noise to the front, whereby they may be clis in 
like thunder, but anon halt to gaze on the guished at once from all kinds of sheep an 
intruder, whose shot sends them off again also from the Ibexes. They have likewise in- 
under the guidance of an old male whom they variably a true beard, common to both sexes, 
all follow blindly. The rutting aeaaoii is the as have also the Ibex^, hut the sheep ' 

winter. The females gestate 6 months and and, lastly, the Goats have callositms on 
produce usually but one young in the months chest and knees or knees only. Eminen y 
of June, July. The habitat and manners of bold, saucy and scandent. Gregarious. 
the wild sheep are very similar to those of the in winter, Procreate in summer. Ges 
jharal, only the latter are still more dauntless under 6 months ? Produce 3, 2 or 1 young 
and skilful oUmbera. If they can but touch a a birth. . . 

rough edge or crevice now and then they will Ihex^ — Skin. Kin. Horns in both ' . 

runup nearly perpendicular predpices of many mufle. No cyc-pits ? Fect-pite none . wan 

feet eleration and tW will stand on a bit of guinal pores ? Mammm two. Odour m m 
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Calcic tiifts P Types. Europea caucasiea. Jaeta ; out exception, exhibit the essential characters 
Sakio SibiricB. Habitat, the loftiest mountains of that form> 

of Europe, Asia, ami Africa. Found in the Fseud&iis^ [ B. 8- Jour. No, 173}.~ 
Himalaya close to the suows. These animals Mahoor-i loros in both sexes. No mufle. No eye- 
with the general manners, the odour and the pits. FaeUpits small in all four feet. Inguinal 
beards of goats, are distinguished invariably glands distinct. Pores vague* Calcic tufts 
by angular horns presenting a distinot surface, none. Mammm two. No odour in males, 
instead of a mere edge, to the front, thereby Types, Ovis nahoor and Ovis barbel. Habitat, 
differing from the goats proper and approxi- the. Himalaya. These animals are contradis- 
mating to the sheep. The front of the horns tinguished, besides the want of eye-pits, by 
is likewise remarkably nodose, and the horns rounded uncompressed smooth horns directed 
are of great size and sickle-like curved, upwards and backwards with great divergency 
Their structural peculiarities want testing and their round points again bent inwards ; by 
and will doubtless show deviation from the short deer like tails, but longer than in the 
type of CEgagrus. Rut in autumn. Breed in last and undisced ; and, lastly, by the absence 
spring- Gestate 5^ months. Produce 2 or 1 of anything like mane or beard. The Nahoor 
kids. Gregarious, bold, and scandent. rut in winter, breed in summer and gestate 

Ovis, — Bhera- Sheep. Horns in both sexes, months- Their manners, so far as known, 

No muflc. Eye-pita large but immobile. Feet resemble those of the Nyen ; but the two 
pita small but present in all four extremities. ncv#rr commingle nor approach each other, nor 
Inguinal glands distinct. Pores vaguely I'bc males, how long and completely soever 
defined. Calcic tufts and glands none, they may be tamed have sexual commerce with 
Mammas two* No odour in males. Types, domestic sheep. Great gut 24 feet. Small 
Ovis Ammon or the Argali of Siberia,* and 50 feet. C^ajcum 1 7 inches, by 2 J wide* 

Ovis Ammonoides or the Argali of Tibet. B«Tge gut near it, of same diameter. Liver 2 
Habitat the snowy barriers of high Asia, Am- lobel each subdivided and a lobulus. Ribs 
men being confined to the remoter, and Am- lil pairs. 

monoides to the nearer ranges. These animals Moufflons. Horns in the males 

are further distinguished as a group by only. No mufle. Wve-pits small but dhtinct. No 
angular, compressed, heavily wrinkled horns interdigital pits. Inguinal gland ? pore ? No 
turned almost into a perfect circle, and their calcic tuft ? Mammae two. No cap!’ »e odour, 
flat points directed forwards and outwards ; by This is the only form not verified by Mr. Hodg- 
very short disced tails ; and by the absence of be was indebted to the Prince of Canino 

beard. The wild sheep proper, or Nyen of for its characters. Further distinguished by 
the Tibetans, never mix with the Nahoor. horns bent into a half circle over the back. 
They are far more hardy, active and indepen- heavily wrinkled, angular and compressed, 

dent than any tame breeds of their kind, as by deer-like tails, no beard nor mane nor 

may well be supposed from their terrific abode caudal disc. Type, Ovis musiraon. The 

amid the snowy peaks of Hemachal. They are Moufflon. If abitat Corsica. Sardinia. The 

gregarious, feed in the glens, seek refuge on * Mufle ' is the naked moist skin round the 
the tops, and leap and run with deer-like end of the upper lip and nostrils seen in per- 
power, though as climbers inferior to the fection in the ox. The eye-pits are slits or 
Hemitrages, and as leapers to the Musks, punctures on the cheek, just below the eye. 
They are often snowed up for days without They are round or linear and elongate : and, 
perishing, unless their breathing holes should if the latter, are curved or straight and can be 
betray them to man, a more terrible foe, than turned almost inside out, are partially or 
the direct unclemency of the seasons I They wholly immobile. The 'foot pits* are punctures 
rut in winter, breed in early summer and in front of the pastern, in the cleft between the 
gestate, it is said, 6 months, probably not two bones. The ‘ groin-pits’ are fissures in the 
above 160 days. The Nyen or Ban Bhera groin more or less defined in out line, and 
(that is, wild sheep) seldom or never cross the furnished with glands which secrete a fragrant 
Hemachal, the Indian side of which range is | viscid substance very like the secretion of the 
the special habitat of the Nahoor, while to 1 other sinuses. The calcic glands placed 
the north and west beyond Tibet, our animals on the stifle, inside and outside, . or only the 
are replaced by" other species, so that Tibet one, and are often naked and tumid externally, 
may be considered as the special habitat of one There is a whorl or callous nude spot in apmy 
species and the plateaux north of Tibet as far quadrupeds at its side. The tail gland of 
as the Altai as that of the other species, above the musks is very large aud covers the whole 
cited as types of the true ovine form, and it tail nearly, and has a linear longitudinal pore 
may here be added thak the six sorts of tame on each side and an abundant secretion. Tho 
beep of Tibet and the Sub Himalayas, all^ with preputial gland of the musks is analogogg 
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to that of the otyeis and Mrewtail (Para* ing familiea may thus be set in order. The 

<loxun»t ^Igo, Malwa). It le placed on the Bovine or ox-kind. 

prepuce, the penis opening in the midst of it. CavieornioB majorti, or BowdoBorherds.^ 


This organ is oieariy s^Mervtent to sexual 
purposes, and so probably are several of the 
others, though the cj^e-pits have been various* 
ly referred to the facilitation of breathing and 
of smdiiiig. The supposed end of the inter, 
digital gland and poris or feet-pits, viz., the 
lubrication of the foot and preservation of the 
hoof in hot sandy deserts, is clearly erroneous, 
sinee the Thar has these organs of ati enor- 
mous sise in all 4 extremities, though it be the 
tenant of moist cool mountain forests. It is 
probable that the secretion from the foot pores 
enables these animals to find one another in 
those wildernesses of vast forest trees and 


Cavieomiof majartOt or Bovidm or herds, ^ 
Gaudrisha, Hoofs cloven. Occipital plane 
of scull forming a large angle with frontal 
plane. Horns hollow, persistent, sheathed with 
a thick cellular core springing laterally from 
the apex of the forehead. These marks 
of the family may be supposed exclusive to 
the sub family : but Mr. Hodgson apprehends 
that they will serve usefully to sunder the 
antelopes allied to Bos and those not so allied, 
or Autelopidm and Bos dorsininse. Mufle 
large. Front teeth, above, none. Below 8 
canine none ? Molars Teats four. Dewlap 
present or wanting. 

Bovinm or Ox-kind, -^Gamdl Occipital 


dense undergrowth which constitute their plane of the skull forming a large angle with 
range. The shape of the orifice and of the the frontal plane. Core of the horns massive 
gland, and the nature of the secretion from the and very porous or cellular. Horns in both 
latter as well as the periodical augmentation sexes, inserted laterally on the apex of the frou- 
thereof, should be closely attended to— and tal crest. Canines none • Mufie very large, 
i^t generally, or with reference to all these Teats invariably 4. Dewlap in most, normally, 
pits or sinuses. The distinctive form of the No eye-pits. No feet-pits. No groinpits. 
upper outline of the scull, and character of the JSos, Oxen> — Gau. Cranium moderate, com. 
core of the horns ^ in the Antelopidee dr pressed, proportional or with excess in the cere- 
Aiitdope kind, and in the Capridss or goat bral or facial region. Frontals shorter than the 
and sheep kind, and again in the deer kind face, flat, and not border than long. Occipital 
and ox kind, sketches will be better under- plane of the skull square, never arched along 
stood ; and Mr. Hodgson suggests particular the ridge line nor indented by the temporal 
attention to this point as a key, as well to the pits, smaller than the frontal plane and forming 
mutuid afiinities as to the differential characters an acuta angle therewith. Condyles of great 


of all these groups. The Antelopes are thus foramen and of lower jaw, elevated greatly, 
clearly separated from the goats and sheep, and the jaw much curved. Horns attached to 
and distributed into two groups of their own, the highest line of the forehead, rounded, 
one that of the typical genera which class curved up or down or forward ascendantly. 
with the flocks ; the other, that of the Orbits not salient. Thirteen pairs of ribs. No 
abnormal genera, ^ which range with the herds, true dorsal ridge, but sometimes a fleshy 
—He does not discuss the last named group or hump. Mufle very large and square. Dewlap 
Bovine Antelopes (Bes dorcidae)* but in re- great. Type Bos domesticus* Oau. 
gard to all the others, inclusive of the Musks Gaveus. Gavi or Gobi * — Cranium large, 


whose Cervine affinities are, he thinks, palpa- having the ample flat forehead as long as 
ble, he directs special attention to the sig- the face and broader than long, but not 
ual and abrupt fall of the posteal plane of ridged nor curved along its crest. Oc- 
the sculls in the Caprine and Bovine Families ; cipital plane equal to the frontal plane 
and its gentle slope in the Cervine and Ante- and moderately indented suboentrally by 
lopine Families. The Antelopine scull depicted the temporal fosses, square, and , form- 
is that of the Thar, and it will be seen ing an acute angle with the frontal 
at once that this type (as well as plane. Condyles of great foramen and of 
Kemas) which agrees with Nemorhesdus in lower jaw low, and the jaw little bent, 
this ^ important point) is an Antelopine not Orbits not ? salient. Horns attached to 
Bovine type. [The agreement is not close, highest line of forehead, more or less depress* 
so that Ch>ral is osculant towards the Gap- ed, and angular, and directed upwards and 
ridte. The characters of both were printed outwards with little curvature^ A true dorsal 


by me (Journal, September 1835) a year and ridge but confined to the withers. Mufle 
quarter before Mr. Ogilby, Derember 1836, moderate. Dewlap moderate. Thirteen pairs 
Zool Jonr.] In like manner that is by attending of ribs. Type. Bos frontalis vel Gayoeus vel 
to the form of the scull and the consequent posi- Syiheianus. The Gavi or Gabi. Habitat, 
tion of the condyles — ^you may obtain demon* trans Brahmaputra, the forests under the 
stiiition of the caprine affinities of Hemetrages^ ranges extending frota Assam to the sea. 
and| in fact, the whole genera of these perplex- The Senbaror Fhain may probably be a 
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second species : and Bos Sondaicns or the 
Bentenir, a 3rd and the insular species ; but 
these want iestin|i^. The first is more than half 
redeemed from the wild state like the yak of 
Tibet. The others are entirely wild. Mr. 
Hodgson possessed no memoranda of the soft 
anatomy or intestines, nor of the breeding sea- 
son and gestation. 

i?/&ot.~Gaur or Gauri Gau. Cranium large, 
massive, with the frontal and cerebral portions 
preponderant over the facial. Frontals as long 
as the face, broader than long, concave and sur- 
mounted by a salient arched crest. Occipital 
plane spheroidal, very large, larger than the 
f^rontal plane deeply indented centrally by the 
temporal pits, and formin^an acute angle with 
the frontal plane. Orbits salient. Condyles of 
great foramen and of lower jaw low, and the 
latter straight. Horns attached below crest of 
forehead, sub-depressed, sub-angular, and curv- 
ing ascendantly. Thirteen pairs of ribs. Dorsal 
ridge co-extensive with the ribs and of great 
elevation. Mufle small. Dewlap small. Type 
Bos gaurns vel eavifrons. The Gaur or Gauri 
Gau, Ctesar’s wild Bull of Europe, and Aris- 
totles of Persia, are two other species of Bibos 
or of Gaveus, which miulit be respectively 
called classicus vel Cmsaris et Aristotelis. 
The Gaur cattle inhabit the primitive for- 
ests of India generally, under the great 
ranges of mountains, such as the sub-Himidaya, 
the Vin<ihia, the Satpura, the Ghaut, 
Eastern and Western and their links with 
the Vindhia, and with the Nilgri* Beyond 
the Brahmaputra, Bibos is replaced by the 
last type, of whicli there would seem to be two 
species in the Indo-Chinese countries, one of 
them extending to ('eylon, if the Lanka wild 
ox be not rather a Bibos ; Mr. Hodgson sup- 
posed that there might be et least two species 
of Bibos, as of Rush, inhabitants of India be- 
tween Cape Comorin and the sub-Himalaya or 
B* Gaums and B. Cavifrons. In Nepaul 
the period of gestation was always stated 
to exceed that of ihe common ox ;* but Mr. 
Elliot, will not allow this. The Gour rut in 
winter and procreate in autumn, producing 
usually but one young at a birth. The herds are 
ordinarily rather numerous 20, 30, 40i and 
sometimes even double these numbers, being 
found together, but in the breeding season, 
not above 10 or 15 cows with a single mature 
vigorous bull, who jealously expels every 
young and old male from his herd. The sub- 

ontbeoi^hf!nd!^d the hille on the other, adher- 
ing to the most solitary parts of the Saul 
forest, close to and between the salient spurs 
of the hills where the periodical firing of ihe 
undier growth of the forest never reaches. In 
the Deccan, these animals are said to penetrate 


into the hills in the hot weather veiy partially, 
or else they must then lack eovar on 
the plain, for they are not a mountam race at 
all. They feed early and late, in the more 
open glades of the forest, posting aentinele 
the while and manifesting in their whole 
demeanour a degree of shyness unparalleled 
among the Boviiies. They never venture, 
even in the rains, when there is abundance of 
most rank vegetation to cover their approaches, 
into the open Tarai to depredate on the orope, 
as the wild buffaloes constantly do, nor do 
they ever associate, or have sexual commerce 
with the tame cattle, though immense num- 
bers of the latter every spring are driven into 
their retreats to feed, and remain there in a 
half wild condition for three or four months 
when the wild buffaloes frequently have 
sexual intercourse with the tame ones of their 
kind, of which likewise vast numbers are de- 
pastured there. Old males of the Gaur are 
often found solitarily wandering the forests 
they frequent especially in winter : but these 
have probably been recently expelled the herds 
by their more vigorous juniors, and re-unite 
themselves with some herd after the season of 
desire and contention has passed. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to rear the Gauri Gau in con- 
finement, Nor had Mr. Hodgson ever known 
a successful experiment, though the attempt 
had been, for 50 years past, constantly made 
by the Court of Nepal, which finds no difficul- 
ty in rearing wild buffaloes and causing them 
to breed in confinement with the domestio 
species, which is thus greatly improved in size 
and qualities. From the excessive shyness of 
the Gaur, when approached, they will retreat 
so long as they can : but if compelled to stand 
and defend themselves, they do so with a courM 
age and determination not to be surpassed. 
Their beef is unf*q nailed for flavor and tender- 
ness • but to the aborigines only it is illicit 
food, though not to all tribes of them, nor are 
any of them allowed to kill the Gaur in hinda 
kingdoms. The Gaur stands from 6 to 6k feet 
high at the shoulder, and is either of the ruddy 
brown, called tan, or of a black colour, the fore- 
head and limbs below the mid flexures being 
pale, and the forehead and knees tufted. Gapt. 
Tickell believes that there are two spems 
of Bibos in the Ghota Nagpore tenitories 
alone ! 

Butm * — ^Yak or GhouriGan. Cranium mode- 
rate, depressed, with the facial portion exceed- 
ing the frontal and cerebral parts. Frontals 
broader than long, convex and forming an 
obtuse angle with the occipital plane. Occi- 
pital plane smaller than the frontal plane» 
trigonal or semi-circular, and ridged by the 
pariates. Orbits salient. Condyles of great 
foramen and of lower Jaw low ; and jair 
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straight. Homs attaehed below ; tfae curved autumu and the. females produce one or two 
or tent inter— cornual ridge, rounded and young in sumnier after a gestation of IQi 
curving out of the horisontfal line. Bibs 14; months. The herds are usually numerous and 
or 15 pairs* A true dorsal ridge, confined sometimes exoeeciingly so, thouglrat the rutting 
to the witters. Mufle small. Dewlap none, season the most lusty males lead off and ap- 
Types. Aroericanus et Poephagus. The latter propriate several females with which they form 
is the Yak or Ghouri Gau. It inhabits all the small herds for the time. This noble species 
loftiest plateaux of High Asia between the > is, in the Saul forest and Tarai, a truly 
Altai and the Himalaya, the Belut Tag and * stupendous animal, as tall as the Gaur and long*- 
the P^^ling mountains^ and is found wild as er considerably, and of ouch power and vigour 
well as tame. It cannot live on this side the as by his charge frequently to prostrate a well 
Himalaya beyond the immediate vicioity of sized elephant* The wild animals are fully a 
the SHOWS, where the tribes of the Cachar or third larger than the largest tame breecf, and 
Juxta-uivean region of the sub-Himalaya measure from snout to vejit 10| feet, aud six 
rear large herds and cross-breed with the to six and half feet high at the shoulder. The 
common ox. The yak ruts in winter and wild Buffalo is remarkable for the uniform 
produces young in autumn, after the usual shortness of its tail, which extends not lower 
period of Bovine gestation. Small intestines than the hock ; tor the tufts which cover its 
107 feet. Large 33 feei. Cmcum feet forehead and knees, and, lastly, for the grest 
Width of small gut 1^ inches ; of great, 2 size of his horns and the uniform high eonditiou 
inches ; of Ccecum 4; inches* Cmcum simple, of the animal, so unlike the leanness and angu- 
that is not sacced not banded. larity pf the domestic buffaloe’s figure, even at 

BuhaluH. — Bhainsa or Arna Cranium large, | its best, 
elongated, compressed, exhibiting great excess The Bovine Antelopes form another sub- 
in the facial over the frontal and cerebral por- family of the Bovidm. But those animals, — 
tions. Froutals short, narrow-convex,' forming with one exception, and that a doubtful one, 
an obtuse angle with the occipital plane. Oocipi- viz. Portax picta or the Nilgau — are wholly 
tal plane larger than the frontals, spheroidal foreign to India aud the Nil gau itself rarely 
moderately indented. Condyles of the foramen found on the left bank of the Ganges, how 
and lower jaw low and the jaw little curved, common soever across that river ail the way 
Horns attached to the highest line of frontals, to the Carnatic. — Mr. B. llodgsou in Beny. 
depressed, angular, and horizontal. Thirteen As. Soc. Jotirn. Beny. As. Soc. Journ. Nos. 
pairs of ribs. No true dorsal ridge nor 2 ; 27 ; 45 ; 87 ; 118 ; 173 ; Beny. Sporliny 
hump. Mufle very large and square. Dewlap Magazine^ Jtme 1847. Gleanings of Science 
medial. Types. Bubalus buffelus or the No 34. Jerdmi^s Mammals. 

Bhainsa, and Bubalus Arna or the Arna. BUML. Akab. 8aad. The method of divi- 
B. Bornouensis and Bracliycerus are to Mr. nation by it is scattering a quantity on aboard, 
Hodgson, no buffaloes, and their united horns over which certain ceremonies have been .per- 
form a character at, variance not only with the formed, and then reading the characters. The 
genus but the family. Hence he denominates person thus officiating is called Uunimal. 
them from this feature Syncerus. They are fo- Qoorua or Kooruh means a lot., and means a 
reign tp India, the land of the true buffaloes, form of divination. It is practised in dif- 
Habitat of the tame, universal ; of the wild, feient ways, but most frequently by bones of a 
also every place where adequate cover aud dead man cut in the shape of dice, and inark- 
Bwamp exist. The haunts of the Arna or ed with hieroglyphic characters. These are 
wild Buffalo are the margins rather than the thrown by the person wishing to know his 
interior of primeval forests. They never ascend destiny, and the fortune-teller explains the re- 
ihe mountains, and adhere, like Rhinoceroses, suit— JPoffmper’a Triwels, Belooekistan and 
to the most swampy sites of the district they Sind^ p. 154. 
frequent. There is no animal upon which ItUMMAS. Pout. Pomegranate. 
ages of domestication have made so small an RUMMEL OOL JU MAR. The throwing 
impression as upon the buffalo, the tame, of a gravel, a ceremony, 
species being still most clearly referable to the . BUMNAH. Hind., A grass preesrve. 
wild ones at present frequenting all the great BUMNAH GRASS. 8^ Gramioacieas. 
swampy jungles of India. But in those BUMNAY-WALAY. Mohurrum faqir. 

wiidernessos as in the cow houses, a marked BXTMOM PAIO. Malay. Punic^ granatum. 

(distinction may be observed between the long- BUMPH, George Everhard,nativeof Hanau, 
horned and curve-bornecl Buffalo, or the a small town of Hesse Caaael, was born in 
Bi^^Maorocerua, and Speirocerus, Hodgs . — 1626 and died in Amboyna, in 1093. He 
The length of the horns of B« Macrocevus is studied medicine and went to Batavia, when 
sometimes 6s feet each. Thn Ama ruts in 28 years old and entered the service of the 
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Dutch East India Company at Amboyim, 
i where he passed the remainder of his life. ^ At 
; the age of 42« when contemplating a visit to 
I bis native country^ he suddenly became 
blind, and, therefore never left his island 
home- But he continued to prosecute his 
favourite studies in Natural History till his 
death in 1693, when he had attained the age 
of 67. His great work on the shells of Am* 
boyna was not published till 1705. His 
chief work, however, was the Hortus Amboi- 
Dense which was only rescued from the Dutch 
archives and published some years after his 
death. D’Amboinische Kareteit Kamer, fo- 
lio, 1705 has passed through several edi- 
tion8% It has never been translated into En* 
glish. It contains all connected with the plants 
of that region. Another account states he was 
bornatHaiiau in 1637, and died 1706 and be 
lost his sight at the age of 43. Drs. Hooker 
and Thomson say the materials of the Herba- 
rium Amboiiiense of George Everhard Kum- 
phius, a native of Hanover, a physician and a 
merchant, and afterwards consul of Amboyna, 
were principally collected by himself, and 
drawings and Latin descriptions ina;Je at the 
time. Having afterwards become blind, be 
obtained the assistance of some young men in 
completing the work, and translated the 
descriptions into Dutch : it was finished in 
1690. Rumphius died in Amboina in 1706, 
from which time the manuscript remained 
upwards of thirty years in the possession of 
the Dutch East India Company, but was at 
length rescued from oblivion by professor i 
John Burcnatiii of Amsterdam, who not only 
edited it between the years 1741 and 1754, 
but has illustrated it with several remarks and 
synonyms, besides giving a translation into 
Latin, for Rumphius’ original one appears to 
have been lost. This work consists of 6 volumes, 
with a supplemental or seventh one not pub- 
lished till 1757, and contains 696 plates, 
representing more than twice that numW of 
plants. The plates are much less valuable 
than those of Rheedc, but the descriptions on 
the contrary are much superior. Most of the 
plants are to this day very little known, 
a most elaborate commentary on the Herbarium 
Amboinense was commenced by the late Dr. 
Erancis Bttchaitan Hamilton, in the transac- 
tions of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh ; 
what is printed only extends to the middle of 
the 2nd volume, but the remainder of the 
manuscript was presented to the Society be** 
fore his ^ath, he had at the same time 
prepared' a commentary on the Hortus Ma. 
labaricua, which we believe is in the pos. 
session of the Linnean Society of London: 
that on the four first volumes is all which has 
yet appeared in their transactions. From 


both these commentaries much useful mforma-^ 
lion may be derived, particularly from the 
latter, from Dr. Hamilton having himself 
explored a considerable portion of Malabar, ao 
well as the contiguous provinoe of Mysore.-— 
JFighi$ Frodroniua Flora, Vol. /. p. 8, 

RUMPHIA. A genus of plants named by 
Linnseus in honour of. George Everhard 
Rumph. Messrs. Wight and Arnott remark^ 
that as each apparent stamen may be compos- 
ed of several filaments, this doubtful genus 
would be brought near Byttneriaceae. 

BUMPA, a tract of country situat- 
ed on a part of the northern frontier of 
the Bajabmundry District. It is very thin- 
ly populated, wild, and mountainous, and 
the climate, during most part of the year, 
uiihealrhy. It formed part of the old Kotta'- 
pille taluk which, under the new territorial 
arrangement of the District, was included un- 
der Rajahroundry, with a Sub-Magistrate, how- 
ever, resident, not far from the Rumpa border. 

RUMPAT RUMPAT. Malay. Spices. 
BUMTJL. lliifn. of Kaghan ; Ficus Hox- 
buruhii, F : macrophylla, 

RUMZAN. The ninth month of the ma- 
homedan year, during which these religionists 
fast from sunrise to sunset. Breakfast is 
from 2 to 4 A. M.; and during the fast, eating, 
drinking, and conjugal intercourse are inter- 
dicted, as also chewing betel leaves, smoking 
and siiuifing.~ifi^AL See £ed ; Mahomed ; 
Month. 

RUMZAN KI EED, or Eed ool iitr, the 
feast of the Ramzan. 

RUMZAN KA ROZ, or the mahamma- 
dan T^ut. 

RUN* IljND. See Ru^ 

RUN A, also Runang. Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 
RUN. A group of small islands, consists 
for the most part of high rocky ground. Some 
of the clifls lying close to it are completely 
bare. — Jour,of tJielnd.Arch^unel^bi, pm 324. 
HU-NAS. Pkks. Madder. 

RUND. A plantation reserve. SeeRakh. 
RUNDUR or Kyampo, lawless tribes of in- 
dependent robbers in the middle districts of 
Tibet. 

RUNEKA. See Rama. 

RUNGA.— ? Glass. 

RUNG-BBRREE KAK’HANA. The din- 
ner for the bridegroom sent from the bride’s 
bouse. 

RUNGIA REPENS. mea. 

Jiisticia repons, Linn^ I Dicliptera repens, if 
Dicliptoraretu8a,f/MM. | Kadag Saleh Tad. 

A plant used in medicine growing in pe- 
ninsular India. Its leaves resemble those of 
tbyme in taste and appearance^ R. parviflora, 
Neeh iflso grows throughout British India. 
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BUNG KHELNTA. Hind* The bespattering 
with eolours ; a deremony. 

BUNQ-MAKHUNrSHIM. Brno. Cana- 
Talia erythreapemay flore ruhro. 

BUNGPOOB NEBOO. Brno. Citrus ber- 
gamia. 

RUN6PUR taken from the Burmese, 2lat 
February 1825, is a marshy district to the 
south of Knoch Bahar. It produces silk 
corahs, Megilli cloths made of pat (Corohorus 
olitorius) ginger (the best in Bengal), and 
tobacco of an excellent quality from the 
neighbouring country of Bhotan, is imported 
the beautiful long glossy hair of. the tail of the 
yak of which chowrees are made. — if. (7, G. 
See China grass ; Kocoh. 

BUNGRU* Hind* Kalanchoe varians* 

BUNQUN. Bbng. Ixora bandhuca. 

BUN JAN A. Sans. Sanders wood. 

BUNJLT SINGH, the greatest leader of 
the Sikhs, His rise commenced after the depar- 
ture of Shah Zeman, and from 1801 he gra- 
dually extended his cower. He made Lahore 
his capital. In 1806, he first entered into a 
vague but friendly alliance with the British. 
Before the close of his long life, in A. D. 27, 
June 1839, he had succeeded in moulding into 
one iiation the various conflicting interests and 
peoples over whom his conquesvsexiended. Run* 
jeet Singh was of small stature. When young he 
was dexterous in all manly exercises but in his 
old age he became weak and inclined to corpu- 
lency. He lost art eye when a child by the small 
pox, and the most marked characteristic of 
his mental powers was a broad and massive 
forehearl, which the ordinary portraits do not 
show. Prom tracts of country which the 
Sikhs subdued but did not occupy Rok- 
kee, literally, protection money, was regular- 
ly levied. The Rokliee, varied in amount from 
perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or Go- 
vernment share of the produce. It corres- 
ponded with the Mahratta Chout, or fourth, 
and both teYms meant hlack mail, or, in a 
higher sen se, tribii te. — Cuuningham^s Hiaiory 
of the Sikhs p. 1 13. 

RUNJUDEB. Pfius. Sarcocolla. 

RUN-KA-DOLA, lit, the war-bier a cere* 
mony. 

BXJN-KA SHARBAT, lit. the war-lemon- 
ade. 

RUN-KA TABOOT, see Runka Dole. 

RUNKINI, an incarnation of Kali, when 
she ran away from Pochete. . 

BTTNNy a flat tract of morass lying be- 
tween Knd and Catch, which is inundated 
with brackish water during the three roon- 
iiobn months. It varies in breadth from 5 to 8 
miles and is covered by salt inernstations when 
dry. Salt is manufaetured on itatJaujorra 
andPatri. The Bun or Binn, is a remarkable 


RUPA. 

featam of the Bajputanah desert It is 160 s 
miles broad, into it the Loni or Looni or # 
salt river enters and then runs on to the sea. d 
The Looni rises in the Aravalli. In Marwar it g 
separates the fertile land from the desert, 
afterwards runs through the Chohan territory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Bsj-Bah 
or Sooi-Bah, and the western part called 
Parkur or beyond the Khar or LooiiL” The 
Csggar rises in the Siwalik Hills, flows under 
Bhutnair walls and once emptied itself between 
Jesaulmeer and Rori Bukkar. The Bunn of 
Cutch during the monsoon is a shallow brack- 
ish lake from four to sixty miles broad, but it 
dries up during the hot season and is then 
covered with grass. The climate of the outposts 
is dry and in the hot season stimulates to 
irritability. The thermometer rises to 1 00^ in 
the shade ; part of Gulch is an irregularly 
hilly tract completely isolated by the Bunn 
and the sea. On the southern coast the coun- 
try is a dead flat covered with rich soil, but the 
northern part has three distinct ranges of hills 
running from east to west. The central of these 
ranges consists of sandstone, beds of coal, 
limestone, and slate clay ; the hills north of it 
consist of marine remains* and those on the 
south and all the face of the country near 
them, are covered with volcanio matter. 
Cutch is 165 miles long and from 15 
to 52 miles broad and, not iticUiding the Bunn, 
has an area of 6,100 square miles. Its 
immense salt-marsh, the Bunn, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is form- 
ed ohiefiy by ihe Looni, which, like the 
Rhone, after forming Lake Leman, resumes its 
name at its further outlet, and ends as it com- 
mences with a sacred character having the tem- 
ple of Narayii at its embouchure, where it min- 
gles with the ocean, and that of Brihmn at its 
source of Poshkur. The word Bunn, or Bin, is a 
corruption of Aranya, or ^ the waste ; ’ nor can 
any thing in nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and • 
mud, the peculiar abode of the Khur-gudda, 
or wild'ass, whose love of solitude has been 
commemorated by an immortal pen. That this 
enormous depository of salt is of no recent 
formation^ we are informed by the Greek writers, 
whose notice it did not escape, and who have 
preserved in Erinos a nearer approximation to 
the original Aranya than exists in oujt * Bin ’ or 
* Bunn.’ Although mainly indebted for its 
salt, to the Looni whose bed and that of its 
feeders are covered with saline deposits, it is 
alto supplied by the overflowings of ^ti|e Indus, 
to which grand stream it may be indebted for 
its volume of water— Tod’s Jfajasthan, 

II. p. 289, 295, 330. See Cutoh; India; Jut. 

RUPA. Hind. Silver, but generally used to 
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Lnean alleged or impuie silTer, debased by the 
^ Mition of copper or aihe, or both. 

BUPA-MATI, was bom at Saninffpor, a 
f^wn in Malwa 55 miles N; £., of Oujein and 
80 miles west of Bhilsa. Malcolm describes her 
as a dancing girl, and famed more for her good 
sense than her beauty. Malwa for a short tim^j 
in the middle of the 16th century became in- 
dependent under Baz Bahadur, and lie made 
Bupamati one of his wives, and they passed 
through seven years of great happiness^ hawk* 
|ng in the day, with poetry and music at night. 
Sutin A. D. 1560, Akbar sent Adam Khan to 
is-occupy Malwa, and Baz Bahadur deserted by 
pis soldiers fled. Rupamati destroyed herself by 
poison or the dagger. Her songs are in the 
liindi dialect of Malwa. Their style is simple 
and natural and are the outpourings of a fervent 
|heart and many of them are still sung by pro- 
Ibssional songsters and musicians all over the 
Vovince of Malwa. They are composed in 
Malwa dialect of Hindi. She had more 
^an a common share of the poet’s power.— 
r, of Uind^t VoL II, p, 198. 

RUPAMAKUI. Hind. Iron pyrites. See 
ona Makhi. 

RUPASIDDIII. See Pali. 

RUPEE, a coin of India, value about 2s» 
The Sicca rupee, the Madras or Arcot rupee 
i and the Bombay rupee have been displaced 
f from British India by the Indian rupee of 1834. 



BUPIABA. See Naga. 

RUPPELLI A TBNAX. Ganeer tenaz, iZer/r- ' 
peU, has the upper border of the orbit mark^ 
by two fissures separated by a small tooth ; 
there is a fissure at its external angle, and two 
teeth at its lower borders. Length about two 
inches. It is a native of the Red Sea. 

BUPPELL, described the Hortus of the Bed 
Sea and southwards to Mozambique and the 
fishes near the Cape. — Dr. Smiths 

BUPSHU* See India ; Maryul or Lowland. 

BURA. See Bitter Indurjuo. 

BUR A KANUR. Ben a. Orinum asiaticum. 

RUBKI,29«^ 53’ ; 779 65’, in Hindqslan, 
bas a College of Civil Engineers, situated in the 
doab between the Jumna and the Ganges. The 
Thomason College is 997 feet above the sea. — 
Scht» 

RUSA. Hind. Andropogon iwarancusa. 
See Grass Oil. 

RUSA AHISTOTELIS. Gray, the elk, jarai 
or jerrow of the great forests of India, and of 
Ceylon, is the Cervus Aristotelis of Cuvier. 

RUSA-BUNGA, of Malay Peninsula, Axis 
maculatus. Ham, Smith* Gray, 

RUSA-KA. TEL. Hind. Grass oil of Ne- 
mar. Oil of Andropogon calamus aromaticus, 
Rusa Oil. See grass Oil ; Oil* 

RUSA KUMBANQ. Malay. Rusa equina, 
— Cuv, Ham, Smith* 

RUSA LYRATUS. Schinz. Panolia acuti- 
cornis. Gray* 

RUS-CAPUB. Guz* Hind. Corrosive subli- 
mate. . 

RUSA ETAM. Sumatra. Rusa equina. 

RUSA H1PPELAPUU8. SYN.of Rusa equina, 
Cuv. Ham, Smith, 

RUSHES^ Grasses and* Sedges are exten* 
eively used in India for the manufacture of 
mats, ropes, baskets, and thatching. The 
Cyperus textilis, and a finer kind of grass 
called kooray or koaray arc used for making 
mats. The celebrated mats of Palghaut and 
Cochin are of several species of Typha, Juncus, 
and Saccharum which abound and are applied 
to useful purposes. ThePhrynium dichotomum 
of Bengal is used for making the sital patee 
mat.— Jf. JS, J* R* 

RUSH LEAVED CYPERUS, Cyperna 
juDcifolms. 

BUSH STEMMED HEDYSABUM, 
Hedysarum junceum* 

RUSKAPUB, also Rusa Ksrpur. Guz. 
Hind. Mercnrial preparations* Corrosive 
sublimate. 

BUSSLiR. Hjnd. Delphinium Bninonia* 
nnm. 

BU 8 HOON 4 also BUSEOONA. Bxno; 
Garlic. Allium sativum. 

BUSOT, Hind. Extract, of Barberry.-* 
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Berberidia extractum— extract of the bark and 
wood of the Barberyt (Berberis) several ape- 
oiea ; de^ yellow colour, totally soluble in 
water. It is the Lykionendikon of Dios- 
cortdea. — Beng^ Phar. 

BUSS. See Kashgar. ^ 

RU3SA-FUSPUM, one of the mercurial 
preparations of India. 

BUSSELL. Dr. Patrick, a Madras medi- 
cal officer, in the service of the E. 1. Co. 
who succeeded Koenig as Botanist to the E. 
I. Go. He devoted much time to the investi- 
gation of snakes and fishes, and edited Rox- 
burgh’s Coromandel Plants. Prior to that, 
in 1802, there had appeared Dr. Patrick 
Busseirs boo k in two volumes, containing the 
descriptions and figures of 200 fishes collected 
at Vizagapatam on the coast of Coromandel. 

BUSSELIA. This plant, with rush like 
branches, one of Scrophnlarinem bears a deep 
scarlet trumpet shaped flower, hanging in 
long axillary peduncles down the stalk. It 
blossoms during the greater part of the year, 
and is highly ornamental, growing luxuriantly 
in a rich soil. It is propagated by 'layers or 
cuttings. 

BUSSI. Hind. Cordage, rope. 

RUSSIA, a great dominion in Europe and Asia, 
ruled from St. Petersburgh. The historical and 
geographical future of Russia impels her far- 
ther and farther towards the south, in spite of 
all obstacles ; and yielding to these natural im- 
pulses, she has advanced, on pne side, from 
the Irtysh to the upper course of the Syr. 
Daria or Jaxartes and Amu Daria or Oxus ; 
4>n the other, from Orenburg to the Sea of 
Aral, thus incorporating within her boundaries 
the greater portion of the steppes dividing 
Europe from Asia Proper. A necessity arose 
for connecting her Central Asia settlements 
firmly together, and urith this object roads were 
constructed, stations erected, steamers intro* 
duced, as on the Amur and Syr-Daria, and 
even telegraphic lines established, as at present 
from the Chinese frontier to St. Petersburg. 
The Amu-Dariais for many reasons of greater 
importance to Russia than even the Syr- 
Daria. It disembogued at one period into 
the Caspian, and its bed to that sea still 
remains. Some are of opinion that the course 
of the river can be again directed to its 
ancient bed, while others consider it impossi- 
ble to do so. The importance of this con- 
nection will readily be understood when it is 
remembered that a water route, in eontinnation 
of the Volga, will be thus created; which 
will extend for 8,000 versts into the interior 
of Asia, and that the extreme points of this 
uniotermpted water-way will be 'St. Peters- 
burg aud the Northern slopes of the Hindoo 
Koosb, almost reaching the boundaries of the 


British possessions, and very closely approaching v 
the Indus. The number of Turkman, Kirghiz, 
Kasak and other nomad hordes . in Gentrjt^ 
Asia is computed at three millions ami tlg^ 
settled popnlation at more than five milliom^"^ 
The quantity of gold obtained in the khil 
ikts of Bokhara and Kokan is so small thi : 
the inhabitants of the different Central Asi-r 
atio states are compelled to have recourse toi 
Russia for the precious metals of which they 
stand in need. The total value of Russian goods 
now annually disposed of in Central Asia does’ 
not exceed five millions roubles (£750,000,) 
and deducting that of the Kirghiz-steppe, thf> 
whole trade will not amount to more than twe 
millions (£300,000.) The diet of the wander- 
ing tribes consists almost entirely of meat,, 
milk, and cheese-curd ; bread being very spar- 
ingly used, and confined to a few of the weal- 
thiest chiefs. Russia has pushed forward her 
outposts to within 800 miles of the British 
frontier on the north. But there intervenes be- 
tween the Russia in Asia and British India, 
the mighty barriers of the Hindoo Koosh, and 
the Knen Lun, which rise like a wall, 17,000 
feet high, with scarcely a crest or depression 
throughout their entire extent— none certain- 
ly practicable for an army with the material 
and appliances of war as waged by the 19th 
century civilization. The settlement of the 
Amoor was effected in much the same 
manner as Mabommed Toghluk once at- 
tempted to transfer the population of Delhi 
to Dowlatabad in the Deccan, but with a 
more successful issue. Whole colonies of 
Cossacks, men, women, chiloren and house', 
hold gods were moved from their homes an* 
settled at distances varying from 100 to 50 
miles. The settlements are placed from ten t 
thirty miles apart, with a view to affordin 
convenient coaling depots for steamers rath( 
than to the suitability of the soil or locality 
for settlers. The houses are arranged with 
military precision. Some of the villages have 
been accidentally settled in fine agricultural 
districts and magnificent grain crops are rais- 
ed, So successful have the settlers jproved in 
growing grain, that Government consider that 
the local supply will equal the demand for 
naval and military purposes. In 1866 there 
were twenty-two steamboats in actual servicet 
and two or three new ones nearly ready. In A. 

D. 1870 the settlements include a population of 
about forty thousand, of which one-eighth is at 
Nicolayevsk, the oldest and most important 
town ; valuable forests are there o^^rk, maho- 
gany, birch,piue, spruce and elm with masses of 
vinea and thick underwood, but seem to possess 
greater attractions for the hunter than the 
woodsman. A species of tiger, is often met 
with even as far north as 53^ North latitude. 
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BUTA AtMFLOEA. 

Deer and other four footed Rame an also found 

in Rreat'abundanoe. Jltwnan* in Ce»^^ 

V oi dipt. Valithanof, M. y«"^A PP; J. 
Ro403, 466. 468, 484. ^ J*’ ®®* 

las Bokluira. India K!alka ; Pekin, Oxus. 
RUSSIA LEATHER. 

‘ Jaohta 

; You! 


Juft : 
Iilofloo^U., 


.a Fol. 
I Hus. 
. ...Sp. 


Cuir do Hussie FAi . 

•TultoA*** I 

Balghtir ...Hik'd. I 

^ Cuojo di Russia ••• «« I 

The tanAed hides of oxen, manafaetured in 
a peculiar manner. The leather is soft, has a 
strongly prominent grain, a grwt deal of lus- 
‘ tre, and a powerful and peculiar odour. The 
colours are principally red or black ; the former 
is much esteemed for binding books, ami 
making articles where a fine durable leather is 
required, the latter is chiefly in demand in 
Russia for shoe and boot making. 

Russia leather occasionally comes to Fesha- 
wur- Another kind of leather having a metallic 
lustre, called kimsaua;’’ is imported also from 
the north-west ; also a beautiful leather, used in 
the manufacture of the bright blue green shoes 
from Kashmir and Peshawur, which is called 

kimakht.” This is not made in the Punjab. 
Peshawur sword scabbards are often covered 
with A black leather, looking like morocco, it 
is probably an imitation. Russia leather is said 
to be made of horse’s skin, it is thick but 
pliant, and of most grateful fragrance. ^ The 
skins are much valued for the preservation of 
merchandize, as insects will not attack them. 
— "Eaulkner. 

RUSSIAN DIAMOND. See Diamond. 

RUSSIAN LIQUORICE. Qlycyrihiza 
^ icbinata. 

RU8SOOL' A A. A messenger, a prophet 
".lussool-nooma, (lit displaying the messen- 
5 er,) a class of faquirs. 

-RUSSOOLSHAHl, a class of faquirs. 

RUST. Hind, of Spiti also Lajward ; or 
Lapis lazuli. 

RUST. Red Rag. Rod Robin, Red Gum. 
Uredo rubigo and U. linearis are fungi which 
attack wheat in England. — i/osaeZL 

RUSTAM. A king of Persia, he was horn in 


HUTlGltLA PBOSKICURUS. 

and very common truly wild at eletaiions of 
3 to 7,000 feet ; it is generally used . for all 
diseases of fowls, mixed with their food. 

RUTA ANGUSTIPOLIA; Pm. W. 4k A. 

R, grsveolens, L | R.Chalepensis V%1 

Narrow leaved rue.EKG, I Katmsl Hind 

Sudab ,.....Hikd. | Arudu ; Sadapa Tbl 

Met with in gardens in Indii^ and used 
medicinally, its seeds being officinal and given 
in colic, those of Euphorbia dracunculQUes ? 
are sometimes substituted. The leaves contain, 
a quantity of an acrid volatile^ oil and bitter 
extractive matter. Used by natives in a pecu- 
liar rheumatic pain, called rhi,” caused by 
exposure to draught. It also acts as an em- 
menagogue, and in pregnancy causes, abortion. 
— Dr. J. A. SiewarL PowtlVB Hand^fiooh, 
Fol.\. p. 335. 

RUTACEiE. D. The Hue tribe of plants, 
comprising 5 Gen. 8 species, viz., 8 Uuta, 2 
Cyminosma, 1 Aplopbyllum, 1 Evodia, 1 Dic- 
tanonus. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS. Linn. 

Siidap Au. Satari... .. Hind 

Peganon of Scripture.ENG Sadab... Malay 

Herb of grace n Siidap,., Pea. 

Hue of Luke 11 and 42 „ ^Aruda... •••Tam 

This rue is a plant of Europe. 

RUTA SYLVESTRIS. Syn. ofUarmalaruta. 

RUTH or Rat’hii. Hind. A oar from 
which no doubt has been derived the word 
chariot, the rath is sometimes ornament^, 
its scarlet screens and canopy hung with 
fnnge8.“7V. of Hind* Vol* //. p. 89. 

RUTH SAPTAMl, from ratha, a car and 
septa mi, the 7 th day of the month, is dedicated 
by hiiidoos to the worship of the sun. This is 
held about the llth February and is regarded 
as the beginning of the Manwantaram or period 
embracing the age of Manu. The Holi 
or Hutasavi festival, in Sanscrit Holikba or 
Phal gotsava, is called also dola or dolavatra, 
the swinging festival, and supposed to re- 
late to the vernal equinox and to be si* 
milar to the Persian New year. It is held 
about the I9th March, or 16 days before 
the full moon of Phalgun* It is in honor of 
Krishna and is quite a saturnalia, red powders 


Segestan, B . C. 1072, established the Seoraja are thrown and red fluids squirted at passers 
dynasty at Kanouj, where the worship of by and licentious songs sung. At the close of 


sun wu introduced, the dynuty survived 
S86 year *. — Printqpt p. 288. 

BUSTY ACACI/t. Acacia ferruginea. D. C. 
W. ^ A. 

BUSTY MIMOSA TREE. Acacia ferra- 
ffuea. 

BUST&SuAPNUT. Sapindus mbiginosas. 

BUSUN-JHANJI, Bbno. VaUieneiia 
alternifcdia. 

RUTA ALBIFLOBA, white*Aowered rue, 
it ODmmon on the Himelayn, at an elevation 
of 5,000 to 8,000 feet, ie sometimes cultivated 


the fratival, a pile is lighted, and a wheatan 
cake or poli, offered on it. 

BUT HOG. See Kailas or Oangri Bong, 
Shswl-goat. 

BUTCILLA ERYTHROGASTBA, Oould 
R. Tricolor, Oovld. A specimen of this fine and 
very rare Himalayan bird was obtained at Hu 
side of a mountain stream nearLandonr,— then 
were a pair of them, apparently alike in colour. 

RUTICILLA PHCENfCURUS or Phm 
nicura mticilla, the Redstart of £a> 
rope, West Asia, Siberia (Schlegel), Japan, 
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• /vRYHAN. ■ . ■ 

(Temminek,) and Africa ; it is micrratory. 
replaced . in Sindh and Afghanistan by 
R. phoenicuroides, , which is probably the 
B. phoeiiionTua noted from NepaU There are 
nuroerotta Himalayan species. ; and one B* rufi* 
vetttris is generally diffused over India. 

RUT JUGGA. Hind. Nocturnal vigils, a 
xnahomedan ceremonial on several occasions. 
^HerkL 

RUTN AGHERRT, in lat. 16M8’N.. and 
long* 87^ E., is a straggling open town 160 
miles B. of Bombay. Butnagherry. on the Kon* 
ksn coast, in lat. 16® 59’ N., long- 73® 15}, 
E-, isa fortified neck of land, on the sooth 
aide of which is a large bay into which a river 
disembogues. 

RUTN A B, a river near Najihnbad in Bijiiur. 

KUTSU. Hind. Polygonum, p. 

BIJTTL Hind. Hedychium spicatum,2ZoyZe. 

RTJTTI. Hind. Seed of Abrus precatorius. 
Used as a weight-— 1*875 grains troy. — Linri. 

RU ITUNJI. Gdz, Hind. Sanders wood. 

BUTTUN FURU8, Duk. lonidium suffru- 
ticosnm, Oing. 

RUTTUN-PUBU3H. Beno. Viola tricolor. 

BUVIYA. Brno. Dillenia speciosa. 

BUY GONZALEZ DE CLAVIJO. The ac- 
count of his journey in his embassy to the 
court of Timur, at S/imarcand, is the oldest 
Spanish narrative of travels of any value. 
These ambassadors were present at the battle 
of Angora, between Timur and the Turk 
Bayazid, in the year 1402 — Markham % Sm^ 
p. 3. 

RUZAEE- Hind. A quilt, 

RW-^-GNAY. Burm. Abrus precatorius. — 
Linn. 

RYAN. Arab. According to mahome- 
dafiinm, one of the eight gates of Heaven 

BY AN.® A. See Flaoourtiareas, 

RYBI. See Fishes of eastern and southern 
Asia. 

RYE, • 

Bug... ... ...Dan. | Secale Cereale Lat. 

Rogge ; Rog Dut, | Rosh, Sel, Jar Kuh 

Segala, ; Seigle ... Fa. Centeno Sf. 

Rjoken ; Rogken ...Qbr. | 

The grain of Secale cereale comes nearer 
in its properties to wheat, than any other 

f rain. It is the bread corn of Germany and 
Lussia ; being of less value to the English 
farmer than barley, oats, or peas, it is, in 
eonsequence, very little cultivated in Great 
Sritain. The seeds are met iii the mar*^ 
kef, deprived of husk. Bye flour is said to be 
somewhat laxative. The roasted grains are 
not tiiifrequently employed in the adulteration 
of coffee. Bye flour does not form a paste 
like wheat floiir. — Hamit. Fmlker McCulloch. 
BYG. Dut. Barley. 

BTHAN. See Tasbeeh, 


RYOT. Hind, ; A 

a client, subjeof, but^sj^ore ^pecUjly applied 
to the agricultural popiilatitoQ. ' ’ f 

RYOTWARl. A revenue term applied to 
the system under which the land' taxes of the 
Madras Presidency ard collected. In the 
Bengal Presidency during the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, in the. proYincea of Ben- * 
gal, Behar and Benares, the Government set- 
tled, permanently, the persons* names, and 
the if amount of tax to be raised, ^solemnly 
engaging never to increase it. The persons'* 
thus raised to a social position similar to 
the landlords of Europe, were termed ze- 
mindars. There is no doubt that many of 
them were persons of hereditary influence 
and status in the country, and that their 
connection with the land, of which* they 
were then recognized as the proprietors, had 
in general been of a permanent character. But 
their' position, nevertheless, was essentially 
that of middle-men • collecting the revenue, 
not for themselves, but for the Mogul govern- 
ment ; accounting to that government for 
their receipts, and remunerated by a per cent- 
age of the collections. It is now, how- 
ever, universally admitted that they never 
had the power of disposing arbitrarily of the 
land. There were, everywhere, at least large 
classes of tenants, whom they could not law- 
fully eject, except for non-payment of revenue, 
and from whom they could not lawfully exact 
more than the customary payments. The 
ryot war system of Madras was principally 
followed out by Colonel Reade and Sir Thomas 
Munro. Under this system, the peasant 
himself, the cultivator or farmer, is regarded 
as the proprietor of the soil, subject to the 
payment of the Government demand. The 
position which the Madras ryot holds is some- 
what similar to that of the fewars of Scotland, 
whose feu is held in perpetuity, subject to a 
permanent fen duty ; with this difference that 
in Scotland, the rent, or tax, or feu is perma- 
nent or for a long lease of 999 years, hue in 
Madras, the amount charged is settled annually^ 
And this has given rise to the term annual set- 
tlements in Madras, as the system introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis has been named permanent 
settlements, the latter, leaving the farmer 
entirely at the mercy of the landlord. Ther 
Madras ryot can increase or diminish his hold- 
ing annually ; and has thus all the benefits of 
a perpetual lease, without its responsibilities, 
inasmuch as he can at any time,^throw up- his 
lands, *l)ut he cannot be ejected fe^long ik he 
pays his dues. He also receives assistance by 
remission of assessment, in unfavourable sea- 
sons. The practical disadvantages of the 
ryot war system oonsiet in the annual med- 



itP'ywAKL^^ RYOTWAM. 

M r tocultirate in that year. In 

the Madras Presidency, a great improTement 
was introduced in the year 1837, by ruling 
the land tax should not be incrcwcd, bc- 
cause on such land a more valuable article was 
in 1855, an entire revision of 
the Madras cess was undertaken and carried 
out during the administration of Lord Harris, 
s^ss-a . t'vo-thirds of the revenue of India 

principally m consequence of Lord Wellesley s consist of the rent, or cess, or tax on land, the 
Mahratta wars, but the settlement of their second in amount is from opium, a third is 
land revenues was commenced and completed from salt. The land in 


^vMnme7 -^or valiiation'cif oultivatcd 'lands. 

.itages life this, that as the land fur* 
lishsiS-iTindih' the great bulk of the revenues, 
the taxes of a <^ntiy must ever bo re- 
by the wante of the state, the annual 
j^inn affords the best opportunity for real- 
ititag monies for state purposes. In the North 
Western ■ Provinces, the lands were acquired 


between 1834 an^ 1844, principally by Mr. 
Robert Merteju^ird. It is called the village 
tsystem or settlement, and has been acted on, 

xU... sUmA aUn M.llMflFA MMwi vwtnnif «r /s/wioioi* 


opium, a third is 
the South of India, 
family, secondly to the 


in the belief that thejpllage community consist 
of the descendants or representatives of those 
;by whom the village was, at some remote 
time, conquered or reclaimed from waste. In 
most cases, these are a part, in some, 
form the whole of the agricultural population 
of the village ; but the ordinary peasants 
or cultivators are descendants of persons who 
have settled in the village with the permission 
of the proprietors. But some of them have by 
grant or prescription acquired a fixity of 
' tenure, while others have remained tenants at 
will. The village proprietors formed preacrip- 
^ lively, the municipal government of the village ; 
a fact of great importance, village government 
being the only institution' properly ^ so called, 
wliiolii the liindus possessed. ^ The time occu- 
pied ill thus settling the North Western Pro- 
vinces was about ten years, and the expense 
incurred in it was upwards of £500,000. It 
oomprehended a detailed survey of a country 
about 72,000 square miles in extent, containing 
a population of more than 23,000,000, pro- 
ducing a land revenue exceeding J&4,000,000. 
The proprietary rights as ascertained and 
recorded at the survey, were confirmed in 
perpetuity ; but the Government assessment 
was fixed for twenty, and in some cases for 
thirty years. The Punjab settlement was on 
leases for term s of years, usually shorter than 
in the N. W. Provinces, and the cess does not 
exceed one-fifth of the gross value of the pro- 
■ duce ill rich tracts, and one-sixth or one-eighth 
; or even less in poor. In the Bombay Presi- 
; dency, the Madras ryoiwar system was intro- 
. duoed after the Mahratta wars terminating in 
I ^ since the recent survey, the land, 

, ultivated and waste together, is divided into 
fields of an extent cultivable by one yoke of 
on each field the Government 
'3 fixed for a period of years, at a very 
''Anodeu ^rate. While the contract is binding 
Government, the ryot, on his side, can 
y tii]|^w up his engagement at pleasure, and be 
I required to pay the assessment for any 
Bny field which he has not cultivated 
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belongs firstly to the 
village community. 

Joseph bought up the whole land of Lower 
Egypt for the king ; every man soHhis field ; 
and the whole soil, except that which belonged 
to the priests, into which class he had himself 
been adopted by marriage, then became the pro- 
perty of the crown. He then made anew divi- 
sion of the land, allotted out the estates to the 
husbandmen to cultivate ; and gave them seed 
to plant, and required them for the future to 
pay one-fifth part of the crop, as a rent, to the 
royal treasury. Thus did the Asiatic minister, 
copying the customs of the east, make the king 
the landlord of the whole country except the 
estates of the priests ; and the land was then 
held by what is now known in Asia as the Ryot 
tenure. In Asia, generally, the landholders are 
tenant proprietors at a changeable rack-r^nt of 
about one*half of the crop ; whereas the Egyp- 
tians paid a fixed and low rent of one-fifth. 
The Egyptian landholder was therefore rich 
enough to have peasants or slaves under him, 
while the Indian ryot is himself the peasant- 
proprietor, This rent was in the place of 
all ilirect taxes. 

Throughout the Boondi territory, by far 
the greater part of the land is the abso- 
lute property of the cultivating ryot, who 
can sell or mortgage iU 'There is a curi- 
odfh tradition that this right was obtained 
by one of the ancient princes making a general 
sale of the crown land, reserving only the tax. 
In Boondi, if a ryot become unable, from 
pecuniary wants or otherwise, to cultivate his 
lands, he lets them ; and custom has establish- 
ed four annas per beega of irrigated land, and 
two annas for gorma, that dependant on the 
heavens, or a share of the produce in a similar 
proportion, as bis right. If in exile, from 
whatever cause, he can assign this share to 
trustees ; and, the more strongly to mark his 
inalienable right in such a case, the trustees 
reserve on his account two seers on every 
maund of produce, which is emphatically ter- 
med ** huk bapotaca bhom,**the dues of the 
patrimonial soil.” — Tod's Rajeuthan^ VoL If. 

540. Sharpe's History of J^gyptf VoL L 
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